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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Fourth  Volume  of  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine  is  completed  by  the  issue  of  the 
present  number.  The  Publishers  embrace  the  opportunity  of  renewing  the  expression  of  their 
thanks  to  the  public  and  the  press,  for  the  extraordinary  degree  of  favor  with  which  its  successive 
Numbers  have  been  received.  Although  it  has  but  just  reached  the  close  of  its  second  year,  its 
regular  circulation  is  believed  to  be  at  least  twice  as  great  as  that  of  any  similar  work  ever  issued  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

The  Magazine  will  be  continued  in  the  same  general  style,  and  upon  the  same  plan,  as  heretofore. 
Its  leading  purpose  is  to  furnish,  at  the  lowest  price,  and  in  the  best  form,  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  the  useful  and  entertaining  literary  productions  of  the  present  age.  While  it  is  by  no 
means  indiiferent  to  the  highest  departments  of  culture,  it  seeks  primarily  to  place  before  the  great 
masses  of  the  people,  in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  in  every  walk  of  life,  the  most  attractive 
and  instructive  selections  from  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  No  degree  of  labor  or  expense 
will  be  spared  upon  any  department.  The  most  gifted  and  popular  authors  of  the  country  write 
constantly  for  its  pages  ;  the  pictorial  illustrations  by  which  every  Number  is  embellished  are  of  the 
best  style,  and  by  the  most  distinguished  artists  ;  the  selections  for  its  pages  are  made  from  the 
widest  range  and  with  the  greatest  care ;  and  nothing  will  be  left  undone,  either  in  providing  material, 
or  in  its  outward  dress,  which  will  tend  in  any  degree  to  make  it  more  worthy  the  remarkable  favor 
with  which  it  has  been  received. 

The  Magazine  will  contain  regularly  as  hitherto  : 

First. — One  or  more  original  articles  upon  some  topic  of  general  interest,  written  by  some  popu- 
lar writer,  and  illustrated  by  from  fifteen  to  thirty  wood  engravings,  executed  in  the  highest  style 
of  art  : 

Second. — Copious  selections  from  the  current  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  with  tales  of  the 
most  distinguished  authors,  such  as  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Lever,  and  others — chosen  always  for  their 
literary  merit,  popular  interest,  and  general  utility  : 

Third. — A  Monthly  Record  of  the  events  of  the  day,  foreign  and  domestic,  prepared  with  care, 
and  with  entire  freedom  from  prejudice  and  partiality  of  every  kind : 

Fourth. — Critical  Notices  of  the  Books  of  the  day,  written  with  ability,  candor,  and  spirit,  and 
designed  to  give  the  public  a  clear  and  reliable  estimate  of  the  important  works  constantly  issuing 
from  the  press  : 

Fifth. — A  Monthly  Summary  of  European  Intelligence  concerning  Books,  Authors,  and  whatever 
else  has  interest  and  importance  for  the  cultivated  reader  : 

Sixth. — An  Editor's  Table,  in  which  some  o/  the  leading  topics  of  the  day  will  be  discussed  with 
ability  and  independence  : 

Seventh. — An  Editor's  Easy  Chair,  or  Drawer,  which  will  be  devoted  to  literary  and  general 
gossip,  memoranda  of  the  topics  talked  about  in  social  circles,  graphic  sketches  of  the  most  inter- 
esting minor  matters  of  the  day,  anecdotes  of  literary  men,  sentences  of  interest  from  papers  not 
worth  reprinting  at  length,  and  generally  an  agreeable  and  entertaining  collection  of  literary 
miscellany. 

The  Publishers  trust  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  reiterate  their  assurances  that  nothing 
shall  ever  be  admitted  to  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive  to  delicacy  or 
to  any  moral  sentiment.  They  will  seek  steadily  to  exert  upon  the  public  a  healthy  moral  influ- 
ence, and  to  improve  the  character,  as  well  as  please  the  taste,  of  their  readers.  They  will  aim 
to  make  their  Magazine  the  most  complete  repertory  of  whatever  is  both  useful  and  agreeable  in 
the  current  literary  productions  of  the  day. 
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THE  BOSTON  TEA  PARTY.* 

BY  BENSON   J.   LOSSING. 

REVOLUTIONS  which  dismember  and  over- 
turn empires,  disrupt  political  systems,  and 
change  not  only  the  forms  of  civil  government, 
but  frequently  the  entire  character  of  society,  are 
often  incited  by  causes  so  remote,  and  apparently 
inconsiderable  and  inadequate,  that  the  super- 
ficial observer  would  never  detect  them,  or  would 
laugh  incredulously  if  presented  to  his  consider- 
ation as  things  of  moment.  Yet,  like  the  little 
spring  of  a  watch,  coiled  unseen  within  the  dark 
recess  of  its  chamber,  the  influences  of  such  re- 
mote causes  operating  upon  certain  combinations, 
give  motion,  power,  and  value  to  latent  energies, 
and  form  the  primum  mobile  of  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  wonderful  events  which  produce  rev- 
olutions. 

As  a  general  rule,  revolutions  in  states  are  the 
results  of  isolated  rebellions;  and  rebellions  have 
their  birth  in  desires  to  cast  off  evils  inflicted  by 
actual  oppressions.  These  evils  generally  consist 
of  the  interferences  of  rulers  with  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  governed  ;  and  very  few  of  the 
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political  changes  in  empires  which  so  prominent- 
ly mark  the  course  of  human  history,  have  had  a 
higher  incentive  to  resistance  than  the  mainten- 
ance of  creature  comforts.  Abridgment  of  per- 
sonal liberty  in  the  exercise  of  natural  rights , 
excessive  taxation,  and  extortion  of  public  officers, 
whereby  individual  competence  and  consequent 
ease  have  not  been  attainable,  these  have  gen- 
erally been  the  chief  counts  in  the  indictment, 
when  the  people  have  arisen  in  their  might  and 
arraigned  their  rulers  at  the  bar  of  the  world's 
judgment. 

The  American  Revolution,  which  succeeded 
local  rebellions  in  the  various  provinces,  v^as  an 
exception  to  a  general  rule.  History  furnishes 
no  parallel  example  of  a  people  free,  prosperous, 
and  happy,  rising  from  the  couch  of  ease  to  gird 
on  the  panoply  of  war,  with  a  certainty  of  en- 
countering perhaps  years  of  privation  and  dis- 
tress, to  combat  the  intangible  principle  of  des- 
potism. The  taxes  of  which  the  English  colo- 
nies in  America  complained,  and  which  were  the 
ostensible  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  were  almost 
nominal,  and  only  in  the  smallest  degree  affected 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  people.  But  the 
method  employed  in  levying  those  slight  taxes, 
and  the  prerogatives  assumed  by  the  king  and 
his  ministers,  plainly  revealed  the  principles  of 
tyranny,  and  were  the  causes  which  produced 
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the  quarrel.  In  these  assumptions  the  kernel  of 
despotism  was  very  apparent,  and  the  sagacious 
Americans,  accustomed  to  vigorous  and  independ- 
ent thought,  and  a  free  interchange  of  opinions, 
foresaw  the  speedy  springing  of  that  germ  into 
the  bulk  and  vigor  of  an  umbrageous  tree,  that 
would  overshadow  the  land  and  bear  the  bitter 
fruit  of  tyrannous  misrule.  Foreseeing  this,  they 
resolved  neither  to  water  it  kindly,  nor  generous- 
ly dig  about  its  roots  and  open  them  to  the  genial 
influences  of  the  blessed  sun  and  the  dews  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  eradicate  it.  Tyranny  had 
no  abiding-place  in  America  when  the  quarrel 
with  the  imperial  government  began,  and  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  in  its  inception  and  pro- 
gress, was  eminently  a  war  of  principle. 

How  little  could  the  wisest  political  seer  have 
perceived  of  an  elemental  cause  of  a  revolution 
in  America,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  British 
Empire,  in  two  pounds  and  two  ounces  of  tea, 
which,  a  little  less  than  two  centuries  ago,  the 
East  India  Company  sent  as  a  present  to  Charles 
the  Second  of  England  !  Little  did  the  "  merrie 
monarch"  think,  while  sitting  with  Nell  Gwynn, 
the  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  a  few  other  favorites, 
in  his  private  parlor  at  Whitehall,  and  that  new 
lieverage  gave  pleasure  to  his  sated  taste,  that 
events  connected  with  the  use  of  the  herb  would 
shake  the  throne  of  England,  albeit  a  Guelph,  a 
wiser  and  more  virtuous  monarch  than  any  Stuart, 
should  sit  thereon.  Yet  it  was  even  so ;  and  tea, 
within  a  hundred  years  after  that  viceregal  cor- 
})oration  made  its  gift  to  royalty,  became  one  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  rebellion  and  revolu- 
tion, resulting  in  the  independence  of  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies,  and  the  founding  of  our 
Republic. 

When  the  first  exuberant  feelings  of  joy,  which 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  Americans  when  intelli- 
gence of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached 
them,  had  subsided,  and  sober  judgment  ana- 
lyzed the  Declaratory  act  of  William  Pitt  which 
accompanied  the  Repeal  Bill,  they  perceived 
small  cause  for  congratulation.  They  knew  Pitt 
to  be  a  friend — an  earnest  and  sincere  friend  of 
the  colonists.  He  had  labored  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  Barre,  Conway,  Burke,  and  others,  to 
effect  the  repeal,  and  had  recently  declared  bold- 
ly in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  I  rejoice  that 
America  has  resisted.  Three  millions  of  people, 
so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntari- 
ly to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  in- 
struments to*  make  slaves  of  the  rest."  Yet  he 
saw  hesitation  ;  he  saw  pride  standing  in  the 
place  of  righteousness,  and  he  allowed  expediency 
to  usurp  the  place  oi principle,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish a  great  good.  He  introduced  the  Declar- 
atory Act,  which  was  a  sort  of  salvo  to  the  na- 
tional honor,  that  a  majority  of  votes  might  be 
secured  for  the  Repeal  Bill.  That  act  affirmed 
that  Parliament  possessed  the  power  to  hind  the 
colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever ;  clearly  implying 
the  right  to  impose  taxes  to  any  extent,  and  in 
any  manner  that  ministers  might  think  proper. 
That  temporizing  measure  was  unworthy  of  the 
great  statesman,  and  had  not  the  colonists  pos- 


sessed too  many  proofs  of  his  friendship  to  doubt 
his  constancy,  they  would  now  have  placed  him 
in  the  category  of  the  enemies  of  America.  They 
plainly  perceived  that  no  actual  concession  had 
been  made,  and  that  the  passage  of  the  Repeal 
Bill  was  only  a  truce  in  the  systematic  endeavors 
of  ministers  to  hold  absolute  control  over  the 
Americans.  The  loud  acclamations  of  joy  and 
the  glad  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the  king, 
which  rung  throughout  America  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  of  1766,  died  away  into  low 
whispers  before  autumn,  and  as  winter  ap- 
proached, and  other  schemes  for  taxation,  such 
as  a  new  clause  in  the  mutiny  act  developed, 
were  evolved  from  the  ministerial  laboratory, 
loud  murmurings  went  over  the  sea  from  every 
English  colony  in  the  New  World. 

Much  good  was  anticipated  by  the  exercise  of 
the  enlightened  poHcy  of  the  Rockingham  min- 
istry, under  whose  auspices  the  Stamp  Act  had 
been  repealed,  when  it  was  suddenly  dissolved, 
and  William  Pitt,  who  was  now  elevated  to  the 
peerage,  became  prime  minister.  Had  not  physi- 
cal infirmities  borne  heavily  upon  Lord  Chatham, 
all  would  have  been  well ;  but  while  he  was  tor- 
tured by  gout,  and  lay  swathed  in  flannels  at  his 
country-seat  at  Hayes,  weaker  heads  controlled 
the  aflfairs  of  state.  Charles  Townshend,  Pitt's 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  vain,  truckling 
statesman,  coalesced  with  Grenville,  the  father 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  the  production  of  another 
scheme  for  deriving  a  revenue  from  America. 
Too  honest  to  be  governed  by  expediency,  Gren- 
ville had  already  proposed  levying  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  Americans  of  two  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum,  allowing  them  to  raise  that  sum  in 
their  own  way.  Townshend  had  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  that  such  a  measure  would  meet 
with  no  favor;  but  in  May,  1767,  he  attempted 
to  accomplish  the  same  result  by  introducing  a 
bill  providing  for  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon 
glass,  paper,  painters'  colors,  and  tea  imported 
from  Great  Britain  into  America.  This  was 
only  another  form  of  taxation,  and  judicious  men 
in  Parliament  viewed  the  proposition  with  deep 
concern.  Burke  and  others  denounced  it  in  the 
Commons ;  and  Shelbume  in  the  House  of  Lords 
warned  ministers  to  have  a  care  how  they  pro- 
ceeded in  the  matter,  for  he  clearly  foresaw  in- 
surrection, perhaps  a  revolution  as  a  consequence. 
But  the  voice  of  prudence,  uttering  words  of 
prophecy,  was  disregarded  ;  Townshend's  bill 
was  passed,  and  became  a  law  at  the  close  of 
June,  by  receiving  the  royal  signature.  Other 
acts,  equally  obnoxious  to  the  Americans,  soon 
became  laws  by  the  sanction  of  the  king,  and  the 
principles  of  despotism,  concealed  behind  the 
honest-featured  Declaratory  Act,  were  displayed 
in  all  their  deformity. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn,  John  Dick- 
enson sent  forth  his  powerful  Letters  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer.  Written  in  a  simple  manner, 
they  were  easily  understood.  They  laid  bare  the 
evident  designs  of  the  ministry ;  proved  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament, 
and   taught  the  people  the  necessity  of  united 
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resistance  to  the  slow  but  certain  approaches  of 
oppression. 

Boston,  "  the  ringleader  in  rebellion,"  soon 
took  the  initiative  step  in  revolutionary  move- 
ments, and  during  1768,  tumults  occurred,  which 
caused  Governor  Bernard  to  call  for  troops  to  awe 
the  people.  General  Thomas  Gage,  then  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  America, 
ordered  two  regiments  from  Halifax.  Borne  by 
a  fleet  which  blockaded  the  harbor  in  September, 
they  landed  upon  Long  Wharf,  in  Boston^  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  while  the  people  were  de- 
sirous of  worshiping  quietly  in  their  meeting- 
houses, these  soldiers  marched  to  the  Common 
with  charged  muskets,  fixed  bayonets,  drums 
beating,  and  colors  flying,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
insolence  of  victorious  troops  entering  a  van- 
quished city.  It  was  a  great  blunder,  and  Gov- 
ernor Bernard  soon  perceived  it. 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  every  town 
but  one  in  Massachusetts  was  in  session,  when 
the  fleet  arrived  in  Nantasket  roads.  They  were 
not  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  cannon  and  bay- 
onets, but  deliberated  coolly,  and  denounced 
firmly  the  current  measures  of  government. 
Guided  by  their  advice,  the  select-men  of  Boston 
refused  to  furnish  quarters  for  the  troops,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  encamp  on  the  open  Com- 
mon, where  insults  were  daily  bandied  between 
the  military  hirelings  and  the  people.  The  in- 
habitants of  Boston,  and  of  the  whole  province 
felt  insulted — ay,  degraded — and  every  feeling 
of  patriotism  and  manhood  rebelled.  The  alter- 
native was  plain  before  them — submission  or  the 
bayonet ! 

Great  indignation  prevailed  from  the  Penob- 
scot to  the  St.  Mary's,  and  the  cause  of  Boston 
became  the  common  cause  of  all  the  colonists. 
They  resented  the  insult  as  if  otTered  to  them- 
selves ;  and  hatred  of  royal  rule  became  a  fixed 
emotion  in  the  hearts  of  thousands.     Letrislative 


N  1770- 
assemblies  spoke  out  freely,  and  for  the  crime 
of  being  thus  independent,  royal  governors  dis- 
solved them.  Delegates  returned  to  their  con- 
stituents, each  an  eloquent  crusader  against  op- 
pression ;  and  in  every  village  and  hamlet  men 
congregated  to  consult  upon  the  public  good,  and 
to  determine  upon  a  remedy  for  the  monster  evil 
now  sitting  like  an  incubus  upon  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  land. 

As  a  countervailing  measure,  merchants  in  the 
various  coast  towns  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
cease  importing  from  Great  Britain,  every  thing 
but  a  few  articles  of  common  necessity  (and  es- 
pecially those  things  enumerated  in  the  impost 
bill),  from  the  first  of  January,  1769,  to  the  first 
of  January,  1770,  unless  the  obnoxious  act  should 
be  sooner  repealed.  The  people  every  where  sec- 
onded this  movement  by  earnest  co-operation,  and 
Provincial  legislatures  commended  the  scheme. 
An  agreement,  presented  in  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses  by  Washington,  was  signed  by  every 
member  ;  and  in  all  the  colonies  the  people  en- 
tered at  once  upon  a  course  of  self-denial.  For 
more  than  a  year  this  powerful  engine  of  retalia- 
tion waged  war  upon  British  commerce  in  a  con- 
stitutional way,  before  ministers  would  listen  to 
petitions  and  remonstrances  ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til virtual  rebellion  in  the  British  capital,  born 
of  commercial  distress,  menaced  the  ministry, 
that  the  expostulations  of  the  Americans  were 
noticed,  except  with  sneers. 

In  America  meetings  were  frequently  held,  and 
men  thus  encouraged  each  other  by  mutual  con- 
ference. Nor  did  men,  alone,  preach  and  prac- 
tice self-denial ;  American  women,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  patriots,  cast  their  influence  into  the 
scale  of  patriotism,  and  by  cheering  voices  and 
noble  examples,  became  efficient  co-workers. 
And  when,  in  Boston,  cupidity  overcame  patriot- 
ism, and  the  defection  of  a  few  merchants  who 
loved  gold  more  than  liberty,  aroused  the  friends 
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of  the  non-importation  leagues,  and  assembled 
them  in  general  council  in  Faneuil  Hall,  there  to 
declare  that  they  would  "  totally  abstain  from  the 
use  of  TEA,"  and  other  proscribed  articles,  the 
women  of  that  city,  fired  with  zeal  for  the  gen- 
eral good,  spoke  out  publicly  and  decidedly  upon 
the  subject.  Early  in  February,  1770,  the  mis- 
tresses of  three  hundred  families  subscribed  their 
names  to  a  league,  binding  themselves  not  to  use 
any  more  tea  until  the  impost  clause  in  the  Rev- 
enue Act  should  be  repealed.  Their  daughters 
speedily  followed  their  patriotic  example,  and 
three  days  afterward,  a  multitude  of  young  la- 
dies in  Boston  and  vicinity,  signed  the  following 
pledge  : 

"  We,  the  daughters  of  those  patriots  who  have, 
and  do  now  appear  for  the  public  interest,  and  in 
that  principally  regard  their  posterity — as  such, 
do  with  pleasure  engage  with  them  in  denying 
ourselves  the  drinking  of  foreign  tea,  in  hopes 
to  frustrate  a  plan  which  tends  to  deprive  a  whole 
community  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  life." 

From  that  time,  tea  was  a  proscribed  article 
in  Boston,  and  opposition  to  the  form  of  oppres- 
sion was  strongly  manifested  by  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  pleasant  beverage  was  discarded. 
Nor  did  the  ladies  of  Boston  bear  this  honor 
alone,  but  in  Salem,  Newport,  Norwich,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Annapolis,  Williamsburg, 
Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  the  wo- 
men sipped  "  the  balsamic  hyperion,"  made  from 
the  dried  leaves  of  the  raspberry  plant,  and  dis- 
carded "  the  poisonous  bohea."  The  newspapers 
of  the  day  abound  with  notices  of  social  gather- 
ings where  foreign  tea  was  entirely  discarded. 

About  this  time  Lord  North  succeeded  Town- 
shend  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    He  was  an 


honest  man,  a  statesman  of  good  parts,  and  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  English  liberty.  He  doub^ess  de- 
sired to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully,  yet  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Americans,  he  utterly  misunder- 
stood their  character  and  temper,  and  could  not 
perceive  the  justice  of  their  demands.  This  was 
the  minister  who  mismanaged  the  affairs  of  Great 
Britain  throughout  the  whole  of  our  war  for  in- 
dependence, and  by  his  pertinacity  in  attempts 
to  tax  the  colonies,  and  in  opposing  them  in  their 
efforts  to  maintain  their  rights,  he  finally  drove 
them  to  rebellion,  and  protracted  the  war  until 
reconciliation  was  out  of  the  question. 

Early  in  1770,  the  British  merchants,  the  most 
influential  class  in  the  realm,  were  driven  by  the 
non-importation  agreements  to  become  the  friends 
of  the  colonists,  and  to  join  with  them  in  peti- 
tions and  remonstrances.  The  London  mer- 
chants suffered  more  from  the  operations  of  the 
new  Revenue  Laws,  than  the  Americans.  They 
had  early  foreseen  the  consequences  of  an  at- 
tempt to  tax  the  colonists  ;  and  when  Town- 
shend'^  scheme  was  first  proposed,  they  offered 
to  pay  an  equivalent  sum  into  the  Treasury, 
rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  the  rapidly-increasing 
American  trade.  Now,  that  anticipated  loss  was 
actual,  and  was  bearing  heavily  upon  them.  It 
also  affected  the  national  exchequer.  In  one 
year,  exports  to  America  had  decreased  in  amount 
to  the  value  of  almost  four  millions  of  dollars  ; 
and  within  three  years  (1767  to  1770),  the  gov- 
ernment revenue  from  America  decreased  from 
five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num, to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  These 
facts  awakened  the  people  ;  these  figures  alarmed 
the  government ;  and  early  in  March,  Lord  North 
asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  for  repealing  the  duties  upon  glass, 
paper,  and  painters'  colors,  but  retaining  the 
duty  of  three-pence  upon  tea.  This  impost  was 
very  small — avowedly  a  "pepper-corn  rent,"  re- 
tained to  save  the  national  honor,  about  which 
ministers  prated  so  loudly.  The  friends  of  Amer- 
ica— the  true  friends  of  English  liberty  and  "na- 
tional honor" — asked  for  a  repeal  of  the  whole 
act  ;  the  stubborn  king,  and  the  short-sighted 
ministry  would  not  consent  to  make  the  conces- 
sion. North's  bill  became  a  law  in  April,  and  he 
fondly  imagined  that  the  insignificant  three-pence 
a  pound,  upon  a  single  article  of  luxury,  would 
now  be  overlooked  by  the  colonists.  How  egre- 
giously  he  misapprehended  their  character  I 

When  intelligence  of  this  act  reached  America, 
the  scheme  found  no  admirers.  The  people  had 
never  complained  of  the  amount  oiihe  taxes  levied 
by  impost ;  it  was  trifling.  They  asserted  that 
Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  tax  them  at  all, 
without  their  consent.  It  was  for  a  great  frin- 
riple  they  were  contending  ;  and  they  regarded 
the  retention  of  the  duty  of  three-pence  upon  the 
single  article  of  tea,  as  much  a  violation  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  colonists,  as  if  there 
had  been  laid  an  impost  a  hundred-fold  greater, 
upon  a  score  of  articles.  This  was  the  issue,  and 
no  partial  concessions  would  be  considered. 

The  non-importation  agreements  began  to  be 
disregarded  by  many  merchants,  and  six  months 
before  this  repeal  bill  became  a  law,  they  had 
agreed,  in  several  places,  to  import  every  thing 
but  TEA,  and  that  powerful  lever  of  opposition 
had  now  almost  ceased  to  work.  Tea  being  an 
article  of  luxury,  the  resolutions  to  discard  that 
were  generally  adhered  to,  and  concerning  tea, 
alone,  the  quarrel  was  continued. 

For  two  years  very  little  occurred  to  disturb 

the  tranquilli- 
ty of  New  En- 
gland. Thom- 
as Hutchin- 
son, a  man  of 
fair  abilities, 
but  possessed 
of  very  little 
prudence  or 
sound  judg- 
ment, suc- 
ceeded Ber- 
nard as  Gov- 
ernor of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
New  men, 
zealous  and 
capable,  were 
coming  forth 
from  among  the  people,  to  do  battle  for  right  and 
freedom.  Poor  Otis,  whose  eloquent  voice  had  oft- 
en stirred  up  the  fires  of  rebellion  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Bostonians,  when  Writs  of  Assistance,  and 
the  Stamp  Act,  elicited  his  denunciations,  and 
who,  with  prophetic  voice,  had  told  his  brethren 
m  Great  Britain,  "  Our  fathers  were  a  good  peo- 
ple, we  have  been  a  free  people,  and  if  you  will 
not  let  us  be  so  any  longer,  we  shall  be  a  great 
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people,"  was  now  under  a  cloud.  But  his  col- 
leagues, some  of  them  very  young,  were  growing 
strong  and  experienced.  John  Adams,  then  six- 
and-thirty,  and  rapidly  rising  in  public  estima- 
tion, occupied  the  seat  of  Otis  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. John  Hancock,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
merchants  of  Boston  ;  Samuel  Adams,  a  Puritan 
of  great  experience  and  tried  integrity  ;  Joseph 
Warren,  a  young  physician,  full  of  energy  and 
hope,  who  afterward  fell  on  Breed's  Hill ;  Josiah 
Quincy,  a  polished  orator,  though  almost  a  strip- 
ling; Thomas  Gushing,  James  Warren,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Church,  Robert  Treat  Paine — these  became 
the  popular  leaders,  and  fostered  "the  child  in- 
dependence," which  John  Adams  said,  was  born 
when  Otis  denounced  the  Writs  of  Assistance,  and 
the  populace  sympathized.  These  were  the  men 
who,  at  private  meetings,  concerted  plans  for  pub- 
lic action ;  and  with  them,  Hutchinson  soon  quar- 
reled. They  issued  a  circular,  declaring  the  rights 
of  the  colonies,  and  enumerating  their  grievances. 
Hutchinson  denounced  it  as  seditious  and  trai- 
torous ;  and  while  the  public  mind  was  excited 
by  the  quarrel.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  agent  for 
the  colony  in  England,  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly  several  private  letters,  written  by 
the  governor  to  members  of  Parliament,  in  which 
he  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  Americans,  and 
recommended  the  adoption  of  coercive  measures 
to  abridge  "what  are  called  English  liberties." 
These  revelations  raised  a  furious  storm,  and 
the  people  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
inflicting  personal  violence  upon  the  governor. 
All  classes,  from  the  men  in  legislative  council, 
to  the  plainest  citizen,  felt  a  disgust  that  could 
not  be  concealed,  and  a  breach  was  opened  be- 
tween ruler  and  people  that  grew  wider  every 
day. 

The  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  who  had  been  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies  during  the  past 
few  years  of  excitement,  was  now  succeeded  by 
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Lord  Dartmouth,  a  personal  friend  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, a  sagacious  statesman,  and  a  man  sincerely 
disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  colonies. 
Had  his  councils  prevailed,  the  duty 
upon  tea  would  have  been  taken  off, 
and  all  cause  for  discontent  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies,  removed.  But 
North's  blindness,  countenanced  by 
ignorant  or  wicked  advisers,  prevail- 
ed in  the  cabinet,  and  the  olive-branch 
of  peace  and  reconciliation,  constantly 
held  out  by  the  Americans  while  de- 
claring their  rights,  was  spurned. 

At  the  beginning  of  1773,  the  East 
India  Company,  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  non-importation  agreements  and 
the  colonial  contraband  trade,  opened 
the  way  for  reconciliation,  while  en- 
deavoring to  benefit  themselves.  Al- 
ready seventeen  millions  of  pounds 
of  tea  had  accumulated  in  their  ware- 
houses in  England,  and  the  demand  for  it  in 
America  was  daily  diminishing.  To  open  anew 
an  extensive  market  so  suddenly  closed,  the 
Company  offered  to  allow  government  to  retain 
six-pence  upon  the  pound  as  an  exportation  ta- 
riff, if  they  would  take  off  the  duty  of  three-pence. 
Ministers  had  now  a  fair  opportunity,  not  only  to 
conciliate  the  colonies  in  an  honorable  way,  but 
to  procure,  without  expense,  double  the  amount 
of  revenue.  But  the  ministry,  deluded  by  false 
views  of  national  honor,  would  not  listen  to  the 
proposition,  but  stupidly  favored  the  East  India 
Company,  while  persisting  in  unrighteousness 
toward  the  Americans.  A  bill  was  passed  in 
May,  to  allow  the  Company  to  export  tea  to 
America  on  their  own  account,  without  paying 
export  duty,  while  the  impost  of  three-pence  was 
continued.  The  mother  country  thus  taught  the 
colonists  to  regard  her  as  a  voluntary  oppressor. 
While  the  bill  for  allowing  the  East  India 
Company  to  export  tea  to  America  on  their  own 
account,  was  under  consideration  in  Parliament, 
Dr.  Franklin,  Arthur  Lee,  and  others,  apprised 
the  colonists  of  the  movement ;  and  when,  a  few 
weeks  afterward,  several  large  vessels  laden  with 
the  plant,  were  out  upon  the  Atlantic,  bound  for 
American  ports,  the  people  here  were  actively 
preparing  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  cargoes. 
The  Company  had  appointed  consignees  in  vari- 
ous seaport  towns,  and  these  being  generally 
known  to  the  people,  were  warned  to  resign  their 
commissions,  or  hold  them  at  their  peril. 

In  Boston  the  most  active  measures  were  ta- 
ken to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea.  The  con- 
signees were  all  friends  of  government ;  two 
of  them  were  Governor  Hutchinson's  sons,  and 
a  third  (Richard  Clarke,  father-in-law  of  John 
Singleton  Copley,  the  eminent  painter),  was 
his  nephew.  Their  neighbors  expostulated  with 
them,  but  in  vain ;  and  as  the  time  for  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  two  or  three  tea-ships  approach- 
ed, the  public  mind  became  feverish.  On  the 
first  of  November  several  of  the  leading  "  Sons 
of  Liberty,"  as  the  patriots  were  called,  met  at 
the  house  of  John  Hancock,  on  Beacon-street, 


facing  the  Common,  to  consult  upon  the  public 
good,  touchmg  the  expected  tea  ships.    A  public 
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meeting  was  decided  upon,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  the  following  placard  was  posted  in 
many  places  within  the  city  : 

"  TO  THE  FREEMEN   OF    THIS    AND  THE    NEIGHBOK- 
ING   TOWNS. 

"  Gentlemen. — You  are  desired  to  meet  at  the 
Liberty  Tree  this  day  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon, 
then  and  there  to  hear  the  persons  to  whom  the 
Tea  shipped  by  the  East  India  Company  is  con- 
signed, make  a  public  resignation  of  their  offices 
as  consignees,  upon  oath ;  and  also  swear  that 
they  will  reship  any  teas  that  may  be  consigned 
to  them  by  the  said  Company,  by  the  first  vessel 
sailing  to  London.  0.  C.  Sec'y. 

"  Boston,  Nov.  3,  1773. 

"  1^^  Show  me  the  man  that  dare  take  this 
down  !" 

The  consignees  were  summoned  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  to  appear  under  Liberty 
Tree  (a  huge  elm,  which  stood  at  the  present 
junction  of  Washington  and  Essex  streets),  and 
resign  their  commissions.  They  treated  the 
summons  with  contempt,  and  refused  to  comply 
At  the  appointed  hour  the  town-crier  proclaimed 
the  meeting,  and  the  church-bells  of  the  city 
also  gave  the  annunciation.  Timid  men  remain- 
ed at  home,  but  about  five  hundred  people  assem- 
bled near  the  tree,  from  the  top  of  which  floated 
the  New  England  flag.  No  definite  action  was 
taken,  and  at  three  o'clock  the  meeting  had  dis- 
persed. 

On  the  5th,  another  meeting  was  held,  over 
which  John  Hancock  presided.  Several  short  but 
vehement  speeches  were  made,  in  which  were 
uttered  many  seditious  sentiments  ;  eight  resist- 
ance resolutions  adopted  by  the  Philadelphians 
were  agreed  too  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  wait  upon  the  consignees,  who,  it  was  known, 
were  then  at  Clarke's  store,  on  King-street, 
and  request  them  to  resign.  Again  those  gen- 
tlemen refused  compliance,  and  when  the  com- 
mittee reported  to  the  meeting,  it  was  voted  that 
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the  answer  of  the  consignees  was  "  unsatisfac- 
tory and  highly  affrontive."  This  meeting  also 
adjourned  without  deciding  upon  any  definite 
course  for  future  action. 

The  excitement  in  Boston  now  hourly  in- 
creased. Grave  citizens  congregated  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets  to  interchange  sentiments, 
and  all  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  that  the 
sanguinary  scenes  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770, 
when  blood  flowed  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  were 
about  to  be  reproduced. 

The  troops  introduced  by  Bernard  had  been 
removed  from  the  city,  and  there  was  no  legal 
power  but  that  of  the  civil  authorities,  to  sup- 
press disorder.  On  the  12th,  the  captain-general 
of  the  province  issued  an  order  for  the  Governor's 
Guards,  of  which  John  Hancock  was  colonel,  to 
stand  in  readiness  to  assist  the  civil  magistrate 
in  preserving  order.  This  corps,  being  strongly 
imbued  with  the  sentiments  of  their  commander, 
utterly  disregarded  the  requisition.  Business 
was,  in  a  measure,  suspended,  and  general  un- 
easiness prevailed. 

On  the  18th,  another  meeting  was  held  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  a  committee  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  the  consignees  and  request 
them  to  resign.  Again  they  refused,  and  that 
evening  the  house  of  Richard  Clarke,  on  School- 
street,  was  surrounded  by  an  unruly  crowd.  A 
pistol  was  fired  from  the  house,  but  without 
serious  effect  other  than  exciting  the  mob  to 
deeds  of  violence  ;  the  windows  were  demolish- 
ed, and  the  family  menaced  with  personal  injury. 
Better  counsels  than  those  of  anger  soon  pre- 
vailed, and  at  midnight  the  town  was  quiet. 
The  meeting,  in  the  mean  while,  had  received  the 
report  of  the  committee  in  silence,  and  adjourned 
without  uttering  a  word.  This  silence  was  omin- 
ous of  evil  to  the  friends  of  government.  The 
consignees  were  alarmed,  for  it  was  evident  that 
the  people  were  determined  to  talk  only,  no  more, 
but  henceforth  to  act.  The  governor,  also,  prop- 
erly interpreted  their  silence  as  a  calm  before  a 
storm,  and  he  called  his  council  together  at  the 
Province  House,  to  consult  upon  measures  for 
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preserving  the  peace  of  the  city.  During  their 
session  the  frightened  consignees  presented  a 
petition  to  the  council,   asking  leave  to  resign 


their  commissions  into  the  hands  of  the  governor 
and  his  advisers,  and  praying  them  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  safe  landing  of  the  teas.  The 
council,  equally  fearful  of  the  popular  vengeance, 
refused  the  prayer  of  their  petition,  and  the  con- 
signees withdrew,  for  safety,  to  Castle  William, 
a  strong  fortress  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
then  garrisoned  by  a  portion  of  the  troops  who 
had  been  encamped  on  Boston  Common.  The 
flight  of  the  consignees  allayed  the  excitement 
for  a  few  days. 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  28th  of  November, 
the  Dartmouth,  Captain  Hall,  one  of  the  East 
India  Company's  ships,  arrived  in  the  harbor. 
The  next  morning  the  following  handbill  was 
posted  in  every  part  of  the  city : 

"  Friends  !  Brethren  !  Countrymen  ! — That 
worst  of  plagues,  the  detested  Tea  shipped  for 
this  port,  by  the  East  India  Company,  is  now 
arrived  in  the  harbor.  The  hour  of  destruction, 
or  manly  opposition  to  the  machinations  of  ty- 
ranny, stares  you  in  the  face  ;  every  friend  to  hi.' 
country,  to  himself,  and  to  posterity,  is  now  call- 
ed upon  to  meet  at  Faneuil  Hall,  at  nine  o'clock 
This  Day  (at  which  time  the  bells  will  ring),  to 
make  united  and  successful  resistance  to  this 
last,  worst,  and  most  destructive  measure  of  ad- 
ministration. 

"  Boston,  Nov.  29th,  1773." 

A  large  concourse  assembled  in  and  around 
Faneuil  Hall  at  the  appointed  hour,  too  large  to 
J       be  admitted  within  its  walls,   and 
they    adjourned  to  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House,  on  the    corner  of 
the  present  Washington  and   Milk 
streets.      Hancock,   the    Adamses, 
Warren,    Quincy,     and    other 
v     popular  leaders  and  influential 
-^  citizens  were  there.     Firmness 
0-'   marked  all  the  proceedings,  and 
within  that  sanctuary  of  religion 
they  made  resolves  of  gravest 
import.     It  was  agreed  that 

no    TEA 

-^  should 

''    ~  be  land- 

ed with- 
in the 
pre- 
cincts of 
Boston ; 
that  no 
duty 
should 
be  paid  ; 
and  that 
it  should 

be  sent  back  in  the  same  bottom.  They  also 
voted  that  Mr.  Roch,  the  owner  of  the  Dartmouth, 
"  be  directed  not  to  enter  the  tea  at  his  peril  ; 
and  that  Captain  Hall  be  informed,  and  at  his 
peril,  not  to  suffer  any  of  the  tea  to  be  landed." 
They  ordered  the  ship  to  be  moored  at  Griffin's 
wharf,  near  the  present  Liverpool  dock,  and  ap- 
pointed a  guard  of  twenty-five  men  to  watch  her. 
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When  the  meeting  was  about  to  adjourn,  a 
letter  was  received  from  the  consignees,  offering 
to  store  the  tea  until  they  could  write  to  England 
and  obtain  instructions  from  the  owners  The 
people  had  resolved  that  not  a  chest  should  be 
landed,  and  the  offer  was  at  once  rejected.  The 
sheriff,  who  was  present,  then  stepped  upon 
the  back  of  a  pew,  and  read  a  proclamation 
by  the  governor,  ordering  the  assembly  to  dis- 
perse. It  was  received  with  hisses.  Another 
resolution  was  then  adopted,  ordering  two  other 
tea  vessels,  then  hourly  expected,  to  be  moored 
at  Griffin's  wharf;  and,  after  solemnly  pledging 
themselves  to  carry  their  several  resolutions  into 
effect  at  all  hazards,  and  thanking  the  people  in 
attendance  from  the  neighboring  towns  for  their 
sympathy,  they  adjourned. 

Every  thing  relating  to  the  tea  movement  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Boston  Committee  of 
Correspondence.  A  large  volunteer  guard  was 
enrolled,  and  every  necessary  preparation  was 
made  to  support  the  resistance  resolutions  of 
the  29th.  A  fortnight  elapsed  without  any  spe- 
cial public  occurrence,  when,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  13th  of  December,  intelligence  went  through 
the  town  that  the  Eleanor,  Captain  James  Bruce, 
and  the  Beaver,  Captain  Hezekiah  Coffin,  ships 
of  the  East  India  Company,  laden  with  tea,  had 
entered  the  harbor.  They  were  moored  at  Grif- 
fin's wharf  by  the  volunteer  guard,  and  that  night 
there  were  many  sleepless  eyes  in  Boston.  The 
Sons  of  Liberty  convened  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
evening,  and  expresses  were  sent  to  the  neigh- 
boring towns  with  the  intelligence.  Early  the 
next  morning  the  following  placard  appeared  : 

'^Friends!  Brethren!  Countrymen ! — The  per- 
fidious arts  of  your  restless  enemies  to  render 
ineffectual  the  resolutions  of  the  body  of  the 
people,  demand  your  assembling  at  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House  precisely  at  two  o'clock  this  day, 
at  which  time  the  bells  will  ring." 

The  "  Old  South"  was  crowded  at  the  appointed 
hour,  yet  perfect  order  prevailed.  It  was  resolved 
to  order  Mr.  Roch  to  apply  immediately  for  a 
clearance  for  his  ship,  and  send  her  to  sea.  The 
owner  was  in  a  dilemma,  for  the  governor  had 
taken  measures,  since  the  arrival  of  the  Dart- 
mouth, to  prevent  her  sailing  out  of  the  harbor. 
Admiral  Montague,  who  happened  to  be  in  Bos- 
ton, was  directed  to  fit  out  two  armed  vessels, 
and  station  them  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  to 
act  in  concert  with  Colonel  Leslie,  the  commander 
of  the  garrison  at  the  Castle.  Leslie  had  already 
received  written  orders  from  the  governor  not  to 
allow  any  vessel  to  pass  the  guns  of  the  fort,  out- 
ward, without  a  permit,  signed  by  himself.  Of 
course  Mr.  Roch  could  do  nothing. 

As  no  effort  had  yet  been  made  to  land  the 
tea,  the  meeting  adjourned,  to  assemble  again  on 
the  16th,  at  the  same  place.  These  several 
popular  assemblies  attracted  great  attention  in 
the  other  colonies ;  and  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  in  particular,  letters,  expressive  of 
the  strongest  sympathy  and  encouragement,  were 
received  by  the  Committee  of  Correspondence. 


At  the  appointed  hour  on  the  16th,  the  '*  Old 
South"  was  again  crowded,  and  the  streets  near 
were  filled  with  a  multitude,  eager  to  participate 
in  the  proceedings.  They  had  flocked  in  from 
the  neighboring  towns  by  hundreds.  So  great 
a  gathering  of  people  had  never  before  occurred 
in  Boston.  Samuel  Phillips  Savage,  of  Weston, 
was  chosen  Moderator,  or  Chairman,  and  around 
him  sat  many  men  who,  two  years  afterward, 
were  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Revolution  in 
Massachusetts.  When  the  preliminary  business 
was  closed,  and  the  meeting  was  about  to  appoint 
committees  for  more  vigorous  action  than  had 
hitherto  been  directed,  the  youthful  Josiah  Quin- 
cy  arose,  and  with  words  almost  of  prophecy, 
uttered  with  impassioned  cadence,  he  harangued 
the  multitude.  "  It  is  not,  Mr.  Moderator,"  he 
said,  "  the  spirit  that  vapors  within  these  walls 
that  must  stand  us  in  stead.  The  exertions  of 
this  day  will  call  forth  events  which  will  make  a 
very  different  spirit  necessary  for  our  salvation. 
Whoever  supposes  that  shouts  and  hosannas  will 
terminate  the  trials  of  this  day,  entertains  a  child- 
ish fancy.  We  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
importance  and  the  value  of  the  prize  for  which 
we  contend  :  we  must  be  equally  ignorant  of  the 
power  of  those  who  have  combined  against  us ; 
we  must  be  blind  to  that  malice,  inveteracy,  and 
insatiable  revenge,  which  actuates  our  enemies, 
public  and  private,  abroad  and  in  our  bosoms,  to 
hope  that  we  shall  end  this  controversy  without 
the  sharpest,  the  sharpest  conflicts — to  flatter  our- 
selves that  popular  resolves,  popular  harangues, 
popular  acclamations,  and  popular  vapor  will  van- 
quish our  foes.  Let  us  consider  the  issue.  Let 
us  look  to  the  end.  Let  us  weigh  and  consider 
before  we  advance  to  those  measures  which  must 
bring  on  the  most  trying  and  terrible  struggle  this 
country  ever  saw."  This  gifted  young  patriot  did 
not  live  to  see  the  struggle  he  so  confidently  an- 
ticipated ;  for,  when  blood  was  flowing,  in  the 
first  conflicts  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  eighteen 
month's  afterward,  he  was  dying  with  consump- 
tion, on  ship-board,  almost  within  sight  of  his 
native  land. 

The  people,  in  the  "  Old  South,"  were  greatly 
agitated  when  Quincy  closed  his  harangue.  It 
was  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  question  was  immediately  proposed 
to  the  meeting,  "  Will  you  abide  by  your  former 
resolutions  with  respect  to  not  suffering  the  tea 
to  be  landed^"  The  vast  assembly  within,  as 
with  one  voice,  replied  affirmatively,  and  when 
the  purport  was  known  without,  the  multitude 
there  responded  in  accordance.  The  meeting 
now  awaited  the  return  of  Mr.  Roch,  who  had 
been  to  the  governor  to  request  a  permit  for  his 
vessel  to  leave  the  harbor.  Hutchinson,  alarmed 
at  the  stormy  aspect  of  affairs,  had  taken  counsel 
of  his  fears,  and  withdrawn  from  the  city  to  his 
country-house  at  Milton,  a  few  miles  from  Boston. 
It  was  sunset  when  Roch  returned  and  informed 
the  meeting  that  the  governor  refused  to  grant  a 
permit,  until  a  clearance  should  be  exhibited.  As 
a  clearance  had  already  been  refused  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  port,  until  the  cargo  should  be  landed, 
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it  was  evident  that  government  officers  had  con- 
certed to  resist  the  demands  of  the  people.  Like 
a  sea  lashed  by  a  storm,  that  meeting  swayed 
with  excitement,  and  eagerly  demanded  from  the 
leaders  some  indication  for  immediate  action. 
Night  was  fast  approaching,  and  as  the  twilight 
deepened,  a  call  was  made  for  candles.  At  that 
moment,  a  person  in  the  gallery,  disguised  in  the 
*rarb  of  a  Mohawk  Indian,  gave  a  war-whoop, 
which  was  answered  from  without.  That  sig- 
nal, like  the  notes  of  a  trumpet  before  the  battle- 
charge,  fired  the  assemblage,  and  as  another  voice 
in  the  gallery  shouted,  "  Boston  harbor  a  tea-pot 
to-night !  Hurrah  for  Griffin's  wharf!"  a  motion 
to  adjourn  was  carried,  and  the  multitude  rushed 
to  the  street.  "  To  Griffin's  wharf!  to  Griffin's 
wharf!"  again  shouted  several  voices,  while  a 
dozen  men,  disguised  as  Indians,  were  seen 
speeding  over  Fort  Hill,  in  that  direction.  The 
populace  followed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  scene 
of  excitement  was  transferred  from  the  "  Old 
South"  to  the  water  side. 

No  doubt  the  vigilant  patriots  had  arranged 
this  movement,  in  anticipation  of  the  refusal  of 
the  governor  to  allow  the  Dartmouth  to  depart ; 
for  concert  of  action  marked  all  the  operations  at 
the  wharf.  The  number  of  persons  dis- 
guised as  Indians,  was  fifteen  or  twenty, 
and  these,  with  others  who  joined  them, 
appeared  to  recognize  Lendall  Pitts,  a  me- 
<;hanic  of  Boston,  as  their  leader.  Under 
his  directions,  about  sixty  persons  boarded 
the  three  tea-ships,  brought  the  chests  upon 
deck,  broke  them  open,  and  cast  their  con- 
tents into  the  water.  The  Dartmouth  was 
boarded  first ;  the  Eleanor  and  Beaver 'were 
next  entered ;  and  within  the  space  of  two 
hours,  the  contents  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  chests  of  tea  were  cast  into  the 
waters  of  the  harbor.  During  the  occur- 
rence very  little  excitement  was  manifested 
among  the  multitude  upon  the  wharf ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  work  of  destruction  was 
completed,  the  active  party  marched  in 
perfect  order  back  into  the  town,  preceded 
by  a  drum  and  fife,  dispersed  to  their 
homes,  and  Boston,  untarnished  by  actual 
mob  or  riot,  was  never  more  tranquil  than 
on  that  bright  and  frosty  December  night. 

A  British  squadron  was  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Griffin's  wharf, 
where  this   event  occurred,   and   British 
troops  were  near,  yet  the  whole  proceed- 
ing was  uninterrupted.     The  newspapers 
of  the  day  doubtless  gave  the  correct  inter- 
pretation to  this  apathy.     Something  far 
more  serious  had  been  anticipated,  if  an  at-      ^ 
tempt  should  be  made  to  land  the  tea  ;  and 
the  owners  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the 
public  authorities,  civil  and  military,  doubtless 
thanked  the  rioters,  in  their  secret  thoughts,  for 
thus  extricating  them  from  a  serious  dilemma. 
They  would  doubtless  have  been  Avorsted  in  an 
attempt  forcibly  to  land  the  tea  ;  now,  the  vessels 
were  saved  from  destruction  ;  no  blood  was  spilt ; 
the  courage  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  re- 


mained unimpeached ;  the  "  national  honor''''  was 
not  compromised,  and  the  Bostonians,  having 
carried  their  resolutions  into  effect,  were  satisfied. 
The  East  India  Company  alone,  which  was  the 
actual  loser,  had  cause  for  complaint. 

It  may  be  asked,  Who  were  the  men  actively 
engaged  in  this  high-handed  measure  1  Were 
they  an  ignorant  rabble,  with  no  higher  motives 
than  the  gratification  of  a  mobocratic  spirit  1  By 
no  means.  While  some  of  them  were  doubtless 
governed,  in  a  measure,  by  such  a  motive,  the 
greater  portion  were  young  men  and  lads  who 
belonged  to  the  respectable  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  of  the  fifty-nine  participators  whose 
names  have  been  preserved,  some  of  them  held 
honorable  stations  in  after  life ;  some  battled 
nobly  in  defense  of  liberty  in  the  Continental 
Army  of  the  Revolution  which  speedily  followed, 
and  almost  all  of  them,  according  to  traditionary 
testimony,  were  entitled  to  the  respect  due  to 
good  citizens.  Only  one,  of  all  that  band,  as 
far  as  is  known,  is  yet  among  the  living,  and  he 
has  survived  almost  a  half  century  beyond  the 
allotted  period  of  human  life.  When  the  present 
century  dawned,  he  had  almost  reached  the  goal 
of  three  score  and  ten  years ;  and  now,  at  the  age 


ofo/ie  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  David  Kinnison, 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  holds  the  eminent  position 
of  the  last  survivor  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  ! 
When  the  writer,  in  1848,  procured  the  portrait 
and  autograph  of  the  aged  patriot,  he  was  living 
among  strangers  and  ignorant  of  the  earthly  ex- 
istence of  one  of  all  his  twenty-two  children.     A 
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daughter  survives,  and  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted of  the  existence  of  her  father,  by  the 
pubhcation  of  this  portrait  in  the  "  Field-Book," 
she  hastened  to  him,  and  is  now  smoothing  the 
pillow  of  the  patriarch  as  he  is  gradually  passing 
into  the  long  and  peaceful  slumber  of  the  grave. 
The   life  of  another  actor  was   spared,  until 


GEORGE    ROBERT    TWELVES    HEWES. 

within  ten  years,  and  his  portrait,  also,  is  pre- 
served. George  Robert  Twelves  Hewes, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  latest  survivor,  until 
the  name  of  David  Kinnison  was  made  public. 
Soon  not  one  of  all  that  party  will  be  among 
the  living. 

Before  closing  this  article  let  us  advert  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in 
Boston  Harbor,  for  to  effects  alone  are  causes 
indebted  for  importance. 

The  events  of  the  16th  of  December  produced 
a  deep  sensation  throughout  the  British  realm. 
They  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  every  colony 
which  afterward  rebeled  ;  and  even  Canada,  Hali- 
fax, and  the  West  Indies,  had  no  serious  voice  of 
censure  for  the  Bostonians.  But  the  ministerial 
party  here,  and  the  public  in  England,  amazed 
at  the  audacity  of  the  Americans  in  opposing 
royal  authority,  and  in  destroying  private  prop- 
erty, called  loudly  for  punishment ;  and  even 
the  friends  of  the  colonists  in  Parliament  were, 
for  a  moment,  silent,  for  they  could  not  fully 
excuse  the  lawless  act.  Another  and  a  power- 
ful party  was  now  made  a  principal  in  the  quar- 
rel ;  the  East  India  Company  whose  property 
had  been  destroyed,  was  now  directly  interested 
in  the  question  of  taxation.  That  huge  monop- 
oly which  had  controlled  the  commerce  of  the 
Indies  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  was 
then  almost  at  the  zenith  of  its  power.  Already 
it  had  laid  the  foundation,  broad  and  deep,  of 
that  British-Indian  Empire  which  now  comprises 
the  whole  of  Hindostan,  from  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  to  Cape  Comorin,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions, 
and  its  power  in  the  government  affairs  of  Great 


Britain,  was  almost  vice-regal.  Unawed  by  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  the  imperial  government,  and 
by  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  corporation,  the 
Bostonians  justified  their  acts  by  the  rules  of 
justice  and  the  guarantees  of  the  British  consti- 
tution ;  and  the  next  vessel  to  England,  after 
the  event  was  known  there,  carried  out  an  hon- 
est proposition  to  the  East  India  Company,  from 
the  people  of  Boston,  to  pay  for  the  tea  destroyed. 
The  whole  matter  rested  at  once  upon  its  orig- 
inal basis — the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the 
colonies — and  this  fair  proposition  of  the  Bos- 
tonians disarmed  ministers  of  half  their  weapons 
of  vituperation.  The  American  party  in  England 
saw  nothing  whereof  to  be  ashamed,  and  the 
presses,  opposed  to  the  ministry,  teemed  with 
grave  disquisitions,  satires,  and  lampoons,  all  fa- 
vorable to  the  colonists,  while  art  lent  its  aid  in 
the  production  of  several  caricatures  similar  to 
the  one  here  given,  in  which  Lord  North  is  repre- 
sented as  pouring  tea  down  the  throat  of  unwill- 
ing America,  who  is  held  fast  by  Lord  Mansfield 
(then  employed  by  government  in  drawing  u[) 
the  various  acts  so  obnoxious  to  the  colonists), 
while  Britannia  stands  by,  weeping  at  the  dis- 
tress of  her  daughter.  In  America,  almost  every 
newspaper  of  the  few  printed,  was  filled  with  ar- 
guments, epigrams,  parables,  sonnets,  dialogues, 
and  every  form  of  expression  favorable  to  the 
resistance  made  in  Boston  to  the  arbitrary  acts 
of  government ;  and  a  voice  of  approval  went 
forth  from  pulpits,  courts  of  law,  and  the  pro- 
vincial legislatures. 


Great  was  the  exasperation  of  the  king  and 
his  ministers  when  intelligence  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  Boston  reached  them.  According  to 
Burke,  the  "  House  of  Lords  was  like  a  seething 
caldron" — the  House  of  Commons  was  "  as  hot 
as  Faneuil  Hall  or  the  Old  South  Meeting  House 
at  Boston."  Ministers  and  their  supporters  charg- 
ed the  colonies  with  open  rebellion,  while  the 
opposition  denounced,  in  the  strongest  language 
which  common  courtesy  would  allow,  the  foolish, 
unjust,  and  wicked  course  of  government. 

In  cabinet  council,  the  king  and  his  ministers 
deliberately  considered  the  matter,  and  the  result 
was  a  determination  to  use  coercive  measures 
against  the  colonies.  The  first  of  these  schemes 
was  a  bill  brought  forward  in  March,  1774,  which 
provided  for  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston, 
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and  the  removal  of  customs,  courts  of  justice, 
and  government  offices  of  every  kind  from  Bos- 
ton to  Salem.  This  was  avowedly  a  retaliatory 
measure ;  and  the  famous  Boston  Port  Bill, 
which,  more  than  any  other  act  of  the  British 
government,  was  instrumental  in  driving  the 
colonies  to  rebellion,  became  a  law  within  a  hun- 
dred days  after  the  destruction  of  the  tea.  In 
the  debate  upon  this  bill,  the  most  violent  lan- 
guage was  used  toward  the  Americans.  Lord 
North  justified  the  measure  by  asserting  that 
Boston  was  "  the  centre  of  rebellious  commotion 
in  America  ;  the  ring-leader  in  every  riot."  Mr, 
Herbert  declared  that  the  Americans  deserved  no 
consideration  ;  that  they  were  "  never  actuated 
by  decency  or  reason,  and  that  they  always 
chose  tarring  and  feathering  as  an  argument ;" 
while  Mr.  Van,  another  ministerial  supporter, 
denounced  the  people  of  Boston  as  totally  un- 
worthy civilized  forbearance — declared  that "  they 
ought  to  have  their  town  knocked  about  their 
ears,  and  destroyed;"  and  concluded  his  tirade 
of  abuse  by  quoting  the  factious  cry  of  the  old 
Roman  orators,  "  Delenda  est  Carthago  !" — Car- 
thage must  be  destroyed. 

Edmund  Burke,  who  now  commenced  his 
series  of  splendid  orations  in  favor  of  America, 
denounced  the  whole  scheme  as  essentially  wick- 
ed and  unjust,  because  it  punished  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  "  You  will  thus  irrevocably 
alienate  the  hearts  of  the  colonies  from  the  moth- 
er country,"  he  exclaimed.  "  The  bill  is  unjust, 
since  it  bears  only  upon  the  city  of  Boston,  while 
it  is  notorious  that  all  America  is  in  flames  ;  that 
the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  of  New  York,  and  all 
the  maritime  towns  of  the  continent,  have  ex- 
hibited the  same  disobedience.  You  are  con- 
tending for  a  matter  which  the  Bostonians  will 
not  give  up  quietly.  They  can  not,  by  such 
means,  be  made  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  min- 
isters ;  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  their  ob- 
stinacy confirmed  and  their  fury  exasperated. 
The  acts  of  resistance  in  their  city  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  populace  alone,  but  men  of  the 
first  rank  and  opulent  fortune  in  the  place  have 
openly  countenanced  them.  One  city  in  pro- 
scription and  the  rest  in  rebellion,  can  never  be 
a  remedial  measure  for  disturbances.  Have  you 
considered  whether  you  have  troops  and  ships 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  people  of  the  whole 
American  continent  to  your  devotion  1"  From 
denunciation  he  passed  to  appeal,  and  besought 
ministers  to  pause  ere  they  should  strike  a  blow 
that  would  forever  separate  the  colonies  from 
Great  Britain.  But  the  pleadings  of  Burke  and 
others,  were  in  vain,  and  "  deaf  to  the  voice  of  just- 
ice and  of  consanguinity,"  this,  and  other  rigor- 
ous measures,  were  put  in  operation  by  ministers. 

The  industry  and  enterprise  of  Boston  was 
crushed  when,  on  the  first  of  June,  the  Port  Bill 
went  into  operation  ;  but  her  voice  of  wail,  as  it 
went  over  the  land,  awakened  the  noblest  ex- 
pressions and  acts  of  sympathy,  and  the  blow 
inflicted  upon  her  was  resented  by  all  the  colo- 
nies. They  all  felt  that  forbearance  was  no 
longer  a  virtue.     Ten  years  they  had  pleaded, 


petitioned,  remonstrated  ;  they  were  uniformly 
answered  by  insult.  There  seemed  no  other  al- 
ternative but  abject  submission,  or  open,  armed 
resistance.  They  chose  the  latter,  and  thirteen 
months  after  the  Boston  Port  Bill  became  a  law. 
the  battle  at  Lexington  and  Concord  had  been 
fought,  and  Boston  was  beleaguered  by  an  army 
of  patriots.  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  soon 
followed;  a  continental  army  was  organized  with 
Washington  at  its  head,  and  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  began.  Eight  long  years  it  contin- 
ued, when  the  oppressors,  exhausted,  gave  up  the 
contest.  Peace  came,  and  with  it.  Independ- 
ence ;  and  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
took  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

How  conspicuous  the  feeble  Chinese  plant 
should  appear  among  these  important  events  let 
the  voice  of  history  determine. 

THE  AMERICAN  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

THE  safe  return  of  the  Expedition  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  an  opulent  merchant 
of  New  York  city,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin and  his  companions,  is  an  event  of  much 
interest ;  and  the  voyage,  though  not  resulting 
in  the  discovery  of  the  long-absent  mariners, 
presents  many  considerations  satisfactory  to  the 
parties  immediately  concerned,  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  in  general. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Magazine,  on 
pages  588  to  597  inclusive,  we  printed  some  in- 
teresting extracts  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  W. 
Parker  Snow,  of  the  Pn>2ceyl/Aer^,  a  vessel  which 
sailed  from  Aberdeen  with  a  crew  of  Scotchmen, 
upon  the  same  errand  of  mercy.  That  account 
is  illustrated  by  engravings  ;  and  in  his  narrative, 
Mr.  Snow  makes  favorable  mention  of  Mr.  Grin- 
nell's  enterprise,  and  the  character  of  the  officers, 
crew,  and  vessels.  We  now  present  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  American  Expedition,  its 
adventures  and  results,  together  with  several 
graphic  illustrations,  engraved  from  drawings 
made  in  the  polar  seas  during  the  voyage,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Berry,  a  seaman  of  the  Advance, 
the  largest  of  the  two  vessels.  These  drawings, 
though  made  with  a  pencil  in  hands  covered 
with  thick  mittens,  while  the  thermometer  indi- 
cated from  20°  to  40°  below  zero,  exhibit  much 
artistic  skill  in  correctness  of  outline  and  beauty 
of  finish.  Mr.  Berry  is  a  native  of  Hamburg, 
Germany,  and  was  properly  educated  for  the 
duties  of  the  counting-room  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  social  life.     Attracted  by  the  romance  of 

"  The  sea,  the  sea.  the  deep  blue  sea," 
he  abandoned  home  for  the  perilous  and  exciting 
life  of  a  sailor.  Although  only  thirty  years  of 
age,  he  has  been  fifteen  years  upon  the  ocean. 
Five  years  he  was  in  the  English  service,  much 
of  the  time  in  the  waters  near  the  Arctic  Circle  ; 
the  remainder  has  been  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  with  the  German- 
town  in  the  Gulf,  during  the  war  with  Mexico, 
and  accompanied  her  marines  at  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz.  He  was  in  the  North  Carolina  when 
Lieutenant  De  Haven  went  on  board  seeking 
volunteers  for  the  Arctic  Expedition.     He  offer- 
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MAP    SHOWING    THE    ROUTE    OF    THE    EXPEDITION. 

rThe  solid  black  line  shows  the  outward  course  of  the  vessels  ;  the  dotted  line  denotes  the  drift  of  the  vessels, 
their  baffled  attempt  to  reach  Lancaster  Sound  a  second  time,  and  their  return  home.] 


ed  his  services  ;  they  were  accepted,  and  a  more 
skillful  and  faithful  seaman  never  went  aloft. 
And  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  with  what  enthusiasm 
he  speaks  of  Commander  De  Haven,  as  a  skillful 
navigator  and  kind-hearted  man.  "  He  was  as 
kind  to  me  as  a  brother,"  he  said,  "  and  I  would 
go  with  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  if  he  want- 
ed me."  Although  he  speaks  EngUsh  somewhat 
imperfectly,  yet  we  have  listened  with  great  pleas- 
ure to  his  intelligent  narrative  of  the  perils,  occu- 


pations, sports,  and  duties  of  the  voyage.  Since 
his  return  he  has  met  an  uncle,  the  commander 
of  a  merchant  vessel,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
fifteen  years,  he  received  intelligence  from  his 
family.  "My  mother  is  dead,"  said  he  to  us, 
while  the  tears  gushed  involuntarily  from  his 
eyes  ;  "  I  have  no  one  to  go  home  to  now — I 
shall  stay  here." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  narra- 
tive of  the  events  of  the  Expedition  ;  we  shall 
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relate  only  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  circum- 
stances, especially  those  which  the  pencil  of  the 
sailor-artist  has  illustrated.  By  reference  to  the 
small  map  on  the  preceding  page,  the  relative 
position  of  the  places  named ;  the  track  of  the 
vessels  in  their  outward  voyage  ;  their  ice-drift  of 
more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  their  abortive 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  ice  of  Baffin's  Bay  a 
second  time,  will  be  more  clearly  understood. 

Mr.  GrinnelTs  Expedition  consisted  of  only 
two  small  brigs,  the  Advance  of  140  tons  ;  the 
Rescue  of  only  90  tons.  The  former  had  been 
engaged  in  the  Havana  trade  ;  the  latter  was  a 
new  vessel,  built  for  the  merchant  service.  Both 
were  strengthened  for  the  Arctic  voyage  at  a 
heavy  cost.  They  were  then  placed  under  the 
directions  of  our  Navy  board,  and  subject  to  naval 
regulations  as  if  in  permanent  service.  The 
command  was  given  to  Lieutenant  E.  De  Haven, 
a  young  naval  officer  who  accompanied  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition.  The  result  has 
proved  that  a  better  choice  could  not  have  been 
made.  His  officers  consisted  of  Mr.  Murdoch, 
sailing-master ;  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,  Surgeon  and 
Naturalist ;  and  Mr.  Lovell,  midshipman.  The 
Advance  had  a  crew  of  twelve  men  when  she 
sailed  ;  two  of  them  complaining  of  sickness, 
and  expressing  a  desire  to  return  home,  were 
left  at  the  Danish  settlement  at  Disko  Island, 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

The  Expedition  left  New  York  on  the  23d 
of  May,  1850,  and  was  absent  a  little  more  than 


sixteen  months.  They  passed  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Newfoundland  ten  days  after  leav- 
ing Sandy  Hook,  and  then  sailed  east-northeast, 
directly  for  Cape  Comfort,  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
land. The  weather  was  generally  fine,  and  only 
a  single  accident  occurred  on  the  voyage  to  that 
country  of  frost  and  snow.  Off  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  they  met  an  iceberg  making  its  way 
toward  the  tropics.  The  night  was  very  dark, 
and  as  the  huge  voyager  had  no  "light  out''  the 
Advance  could  not  be  censured  for  running  foul. 
She  was  punished,  however,  by  the  loss  of  her 
jib-boom,  as  she  ran  against  the  iceberg  at  the 
rate  of  seven  or  eight  knots  an  hour. 

The  voyagers  did  not  land  at  Cape  Comfort, 
but  turning  northward,  sailed  along  the  south- 
west coast  of  Greenland,  sometimes  in  an  open 
sea,  and  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  broad  acres 
of  broken  ice  (particularly  in  Davis's  Straits),  as 
far  as  Whale  Island.  On  the  way  the  anni- 
versary of  our  national  independence  occurred  ; 
it  was  observed  by  the  seamen  by  "  splicing  the 
main-brace" — in  other  words,  they  were  allowed 
an  extra  glass  of  grog  on  that  day. 

From  Whale  Island,  a  boat,  with  two  officers 
and  four  seamen,  was  sent  to  Disko  Island,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  26  miles,  to  a  Danish  settlement 
there,  to  procure  skin  clothing  and  other  articles 
necessary  for  use  during  the  rigors  of  a  Polar 
winter.  The  officers  were  entertained  at  the 
government  house ;  the  seamen  were  comfortably 
lodged  with  the  Esquimaux,  sleeping  in  fur  bags 
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at  night.  They  returned  to  the  ship  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  the  Expedition  proceeded  on  its  voy- 
age. When  passing  the  little  Danish  settlement 
of  Upernavick,  they  were  boarded  by  natives  for 
the  first  time.  They  were  out  in  government 
whale-boats,  hunting  for  ducks  and  seals.  These 
liardy  children  of  the  Arctic  Circle  were  not  shy, 
for  through  the  Danes,  the  English  whalers,  and 
government  expeditions,  they  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  men  of  other  latitudes. 

When  the  Expedition  reached  Melville  Bay, 
which,  on  account  of  its  fearful  character,  is  also 
called  the  DeviVs  Nip,  the  voyagers  began  to 
witness  more  of  the  grandeur  and  perils  of  Arctic 
scenes.  Icebergs  of  all  dimensions  came  bearing 
down  from  the  Polar  seas  like  vast  squadrons, 
and  the  roar  of  their  rending  came  over  the  wa- 
ters like  the  booming  of  the  heavy  broadsides  of 
contending  navies.  They  also  encountered  im- 
mense iiocs,  with  only  narrow  channels  between, 
and  at  times  their  situation  was  exceedingly  per- 
ilous. On  one  occasion,  after  heaving  through 
fields  of  ice  for  five  consecutive  weeks,  two  im- 
mense floes,  between  which  they  were  making 
their  way,  gradually  approached  each  other,  and 
for  several  hours  they  expected  their  tiny  ves- 
sels— tiny  when  compared  with  the  mighty  ob- 
jects around  them — would  be  crushed.  An  im- 
mense ca//of  ice  six  or  eight  feet  thick  slid  under 


the  Rescue,  lifting  her  almost  "  high  and  dry," 
and  careening  her  partially  upon  her  beam's  end. 
By  means  of  ice-anchors  (large  iron  hooks), 
they  kept  her  from  capsizing.  In  this  position 
they  remained  about  sixty  hours,  when,  with 
saws  and  axes,  they  succeeded  in  relieving  her. 
The  ice  now  opened  a  little,  and  they  finally 
warped  through  into  clear  water.  W^hile  they 
were  thus  confined,  polar  bears  came  around 
them  in  abundance,  greedy  for  prey,  and  the 
seamen  indulged  a  little  in  the  perilous  sports  of 
the  chase. 

The  open  sea  continued  but  a  short  time,  when 
they  again  became  entangled  among  bergs,  floes, 
and  hummocks,  and  encountered  the  most  fear- 
ful perils.  Sometimes  they  anchored  their  ves- 
sels to  icebergs,  and  sometimes  to  floes  or  masses 
of  hummock.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  while 
the  cook,  an  active  Frenchman,  was  upon  a  berg, 
making  a  place  for  an  anchor,  the  mass  of  ice 
split  beneath  him,  and  he  was  dropped  through 
the  yawning  fissure  into  the  water,  a  distance  of 
almost  thirty  feet.  Fortunately  the  masses,  as  is 
often  the  case,  did  not  close  up  again,  but  float- 
ed apart,  and  the  poor  cook  was  hauled  on  board 
more  dead  than  alive,  from  excessive  fright.  It 
was  in  this  fearful  region  that  they  first  en- 
countered pack-ice,  and  there  they  were  locked 
in  from  the  7th  to  the  23d  of  July.     During  that 
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time  they  were  joined  by  the  yacht  Prince  Albert, 
commanded  by  Captain  Forsyth,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  together  the  three  vessels  were  an- 
chored, for  a  while,  to  an  immense  field  of  ice, 
in  sight  of  the  DcvWs  Thumb.  That  high,  rocky 
peak,  situated  in  latitude  74°  22' was  about  thirty 
miles  distant,  and  with  the  dark  hills  adjacent, 
presented  a  strange  aspect  where  all  was  white 
and  glittering.  The  peak  and  the  hills  are  masses 
of  rock,  with  occasionally  a  lichen  or  a  moss 
growing  upon  their  otherwise  naked  surfaces. 
In  the  midst  of  the  vast  ice-field  loomed  up  many 
lofty  bergs,  all  of  them  in  motion — slow  and 
majestic  motion. 

From  the  DeviVs  Thumb  the  American  vessels 
passed  onward  through  the  pack  toward  Sabine's 
Islands,  while  the  Prince  Albert  essayed  to  make 
a  more  westerly  course.  They  reached  Cape 
York  at  the  beginning  of  August.  Far  across 
the  ice,  landward,  they  discovered,  through  their 
glasses,  several  men,  apparently  making  signals  ; 
and  for  a  while  they  rejoiced  in  the  belief  that 
they  saw  a  portion  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  com- 
panions. Four  men  (among  whom  was  our 
sailor-artist)  were  dispatched  with  a  whale-boat 
to  reconnoitre.  They  soon  discovered  the  men 
to  be  Esquimaux,  who,  by  signs,  professed  great 
friendship,  and  endeavored  to  get  the  voyagers 
to  accompany  them  to  their  homes  beyond  the 
hills.     They  declined  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  re- 


turned to  the  vessel,  the  expedition  again  push- 
ed forward,  and  made  its  way  to  Cape  Dudley 
Digges,  which  they  reached  on  the  7th  of  August. 

At  Cape  Dudley  Digges  they  were  charmed  by 
the  sight  of  the  Crimson  Cliffs,  spoken  of  by  Cap- 
tain Parry  and  other  Arctic  navigators.  These 
are  lofty  cliffs  of  dark  brown  stone,  covered  with 
snow  of  a  rich  crimson  color.  It  was  a  magnifi- 
cent sight  in  that  cold  region,  to  see  such  an 
apparently  warm  object  standing  out  in  bold  re- 
lief against  the  dark  blue  back-ground  of  a  polar 
sky.  This  was  the  most  northern  point  to  which 
the  expedition  penetrated.  The  whole  coast 
which  they  had  passed  from  Disko  to  this  cape 
is  high,  rugged,  and  barren,  only  some  of  the  low 
points,  stretching  into  the  sea,  bearing  a  species 
of  dwarf  fir.  Northeast  from  the  cape  rise  the 
Arctic  Highlands,  to  an  unknown  altitude  ;  and 
stretching  away  northward  is  the  unexplored 
Smith's  Sound,  filled  with  impenetrable  ice. 

From  Cape  Dudley  Digges,  the  Advance  and 
Rescue,  beating  against  wind  and  tide  in  the 
midst  of  the  ice-fields,  made  Wolstenholme 
Sound,  and  then  changing  their  course  to  the 
southwest,  emerged  from  the  fields  into  the  open 
waters  of  Lancaster  Sound.  Here,  on  the  18th 
of  August,  they  encountered  a  tremendous  gale, 
which  lasted  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  two 
vessels  parted  company  during  the  storm,  and 
remained  separate  several  days.     Across  Lan- 
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caster  Sound,  the  Advance  made  her  way  to  Bar- 
row's Straits,  and  on  the  22d  discovered  the 
Prince  Albert  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  straits, 
near  Leopold  Island,  a  mass  of  lofty,  precipitous 
rocks,  dark  and  barren,  and  hooded  and  draped 
with  snow.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  soon 
the  officers  and  crews  of  the  two  vessels  met  in 
friendly  greeting.  Those  of  the  Prince  Albert 
were  much  astonished,  for  they  (being  towed  by 
a  steamer)  left  the  Americans  in  Melville  Bay  on 
the  6th,  pressing  northward  through  the  pack,  and 
could  not  conceive  how  they  so  soon  and  safely 
penetrated  it.  Captain  Forsyth  had  attempted 
to  reach  a  particular  point,  where  he  intended  to 
remain  through  the  winter,  but  finding  the  pas- 
sage thereto  completely  blocked  up  with  ice,  he 
had  resolved,  on  the  very  day  when  the  Ameri- 
cans appeared,  to  "  'bout  ship,"  and  return  home. 
This  fact,  and  the  disappointment  felt  by  Mr. 
Snow,  are  mentioned  in  our  former  article. 

Ihe  two  vessels  remained  together  a  day  or 
two,  when  they  parted  company,  the  Prince  Al- 
bert to  return  home,  and  the  Advance  to  make 
further  explorations.  It  was  off  Leopold  Island, 
on  the  23d  of  August,  that  the  "mad  Yankee" 
took  the  lead  through  the  vast  masses  of  float- 
ing ice,  so  vividly  described  by  Mr.  Snow,  and  so 
graphically  portrayed  by  the  sailor-artist.  "  The 
way  was  before  them,"  says  Mr.  Snow,  who  stood 
upon  the  deck  of  the  Advance  ;  "  the  stream  of 
ice  had  to  be  either  gone  through  boldly,  or  a 
long  detour  made  ;  and,  despite  the  heaviness  of 
the  stream,  they  pushed  ihe  vessel  through  in  her 
proper  course.  Two  or  three  shocks,  as  she  came 
in  contact  with  some  large  pieces,  were  un- 
heeded ;  and  the  moment  the  last  block  was  past 
the  bow,  the  officer  sung  out, '  So :  steady  as  she 


goes  on  her  course  ;'  and  came  aft  as  if  nothing 
more  than  ordinary  sailing  had  been  going  on. 
I  observed  our  own  little  bark  nobly  following 
in  the  American's  wake ;  and  as  J  afterward 
learned,  she  got  through  it  pretty  well,  though 
not  without  much  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  keep- 
ing on  in  such  procedure  after  the  '  mad  Yankee,' 
as  he  was  called  by  our  mate." 

From  Leopold  Island  the  Advance  proceeded 
to  the  northwest,  and  on  the  25th  reached  Cape 
Riley,  another  amorphous  mass,  not  so  regular 
and  precipitate  as  Leopold  Island,  but  more  lofty. 
Here  a  strong  tide,  setting  in  to  the  shore,  drifted 
the  Advance  toward  the  beach,  where  she  strand- 
ed. Around  her  were  small  bergs  and  large  masses 
of  floating  ice,  all  under  the  influence  of  the  strong 
current.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  she  struck.  By  diligent  labor  in  re- 
moving every  thing  from  her  deck  to  a  smaWfloe, 
she  was  so  lightened,  that  at  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning  she  floated,  and  soon  every  thing  was 
properly  replaced. 

Near  Cape  Riley  the  Americans  fell  in  with 
a  portion  of  an  English  Expedition,  and  there 
also  the  Rescue,  left  behind  in  the  gale  in  Lan- 
caster Sound,  overtook  the  Advance.  There 
was  Captain  Penny  with  the  Sophia  and  Lady 
Franklin;  the  veteran  Sir  John  Ross,  with  the 
Felix,  and  Commodore  Austin,  with  the  Resolute 
steamer.  Together  the  navigators  of  both  na- 
tions explored  the  coast  at  and  near  Cape  Riley, 
and  on  the  27th  they  saw  in  a  cove  on  the  shore 
of  Beechy  Island,  or  Beechy  Cape,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Wellington  Channel, 
unmistakable  evidence  that  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  his  companions  were  there  in  April,  1846. 
There  they  found  many  articles  known  to  be- 
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long  to  the  British  Navy,  and  some  that  were 
the  property  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  the  ships 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John.  There  lay, 
bleached  to  the  whiteness  of  the  surrounding 
snow,  a  piece  o( canvas,  with  the  name  of  the  Ter- 
ror, marked  upon  it  with  indestructible  charcoal 
It  was  very  faint,  yet  perfectly  legible.  Near  it 
was  a  guide  board,  mm 

lying  flat  upon   its  HH 

face,  having  been  - 
prostrated  by  the 
wind.  It  had  evi- 
dently been  used  to 
direct  exploring  par- 
ties to  the  vessels, 
or,  rather,  to  the  en- 
campment on  shore. 
The  board  was  pine, 
thirteen  inches  in 
length  and  six  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  and 
nailed  to  a  boarding 
pike  eight  feet  in 
length.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  sud- 
den opening  of  the 


of  John  Hartnell,  A.  B,  of  her  Majesty's  ship 
Erebus  ;  died,  January  4th,  1846,  aged  25  years. 
'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  Consider  your 
ways  :'  Haggai,  chap.  i.  v.  7." 

On  the  right — "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  W. 
Braine,  R.M.,  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Erebus,  who 
died  April  3d,  1846,  aged  32  years.  '  Choose  you 
this  day  whom  you  will  serve  :'  Joshua,  chap, 
xxiv.,  part  of  the  15th  verse." 


ANVIL   BLOCK. 


GUIDE   BOARD. 


ice,  caused  Sir  John  to  depart  hastily,  and  that  in 
so  doing,  this  pike  and  its  board  were  left  behind. 
They  also  found  a  large  number  of  tiyi  canisters, 
such  as  are  used  for  packing  meats  for  a  sea 
voyage  ;  an  anvil  block ;  remnants  of  clothing, 
which  evinced,  by  numerous  patches  and  their 
threadbare  character,  that  they  had  been  worn  as 
long  as  the  owners  could  keep  them  on  ;  the  re- 
mains of  an  India  rubber  glove,  lined  with  wool ; 
some  old  sacks ;  a  cask,  or  tub,  partly  filled  with 
charcoal,  and  an  unfinished  rope-rnat,  which,  like 
other  fibrous  fabrics,  was  bleached  white. 

But  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  melancholy  traces  of  the  navigators,  were 
three  graves,  in  a  little  sheltered  cove,  each  with 
a  board  at  the  head,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
sleeper  below.  These  inscriptions  testify  posi- 
tively when  Sir  John  and  his  companions  were 
there.  The  board  at  the  head  of  the  grave  on 
the  left  has  the  following  inscription  : 

'•  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Torrington, 
who  departed  this  life,  January  1st,  a.d.,  1846,  on 
board  her  Majesty's  ship  Terror,  aged  20  years." 

On  the  centre  one — "Sacred  to  the  memory 
Vol.  IV.—No.  19.~B 


THREE    GRAVES    AT    BEECH Y.* 

How  much  later  than  April  3(1  (the  date  upon 
the  last-named  head-board),  Sir  John  remained  at 
Beechy,  can  not  be  determined.     They  saw  evi- 
dences of  his  having  gone  northward,  for  sledge 
tracks  in  that  direction  were  very  visible.     It  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kane  that,  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice,  in  the  spring.  Sir  John  passed  north- 
ward with  his  ships  through  Wellington  Channel, 
into  the  great  Polar  basin,  and  that  he  did  not 
return.      This,  too,  is  the  opinion  of  Captain 
Penny,  and  he  zealously  urges  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  send  a  powerful  screw  steamer  to  pass 
through  that  channel,  and  explore  the  theoreti- 
cally more  hospitable  coasts  beyond.     This  will 
doubtless  be  undertaken  another  season,  it  being 
the  opinions  of  Captains  Parry,  Beechy,  Sir  John 
Ross,  and  others,  expressed  at  a  conference  with 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  in  September,  that  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  to  attempt  it  the 
present  year.     Dr.  Kane,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Grin- 
nell,  since  the  return  of  the  expedition,  thus  ex- 
presses his  opinion  concerning  the  safety  of  Sir 
John  and  his  companions.  After  saying,  "  I  should 
think  that  he  is  now  to  be  sought  for  north  and  west 
of  Cornwallis  Island,"  he  adds,  "  as  to  the  chance 
of  the  destruction  of  his  party  by  the  casualties  of 
ice,  the  return  of  our  own  party  after  something 
more  than  the  usual  share  of  them,  is  the  only 
fact  that  I  can  add  to  what  we  knew  when  we 
set  out.     The  hazards  from  cold  and  privation  of 
food  may  be  almost  looked  upon  as  subordinate. 
The  snow-hut,  the  fire  and  light  from  the  moss- 
lamp  fed  with  blubber,  the  seal,  the  narwhal,  the 
white  whale,  and  occasionally  abundant  stores  of 
migratory  birds,  would  sustain  vigorous  life.    The 
scurvy,  the  worst  visitation  of  explorers  deprived 
of  permanent  quarters,  is  more  rare  in  the  depths 
of  a  Polar  winter,  than  in  the  milder  weather  of 

*  This  and  the  picture  of  the  guide-board  and  anvil  block 
are  copied  from  sketches  made  by  Captain  Austin  of  the 
English  Expedition. 
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the  moist  summer ;  and  our  two  little  vessels  en- 
countered both  seasons  without  losing  a  man." 

Leaving  Bcechy  Cape,  our  expedition  forced  its 
way  through  the  ice  to  Barlow's  Inlet,  where  they 


narrowly  escaped  being  frozen  in  for  the  winter. 
They  endeavored  to  enter  the  Inlet,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  their  winter  quarters,  but  were 
prevented  by  the  mass  oi  pack-ice  at  its  entrance. 


THE    ADVANCE    AND    RESCUE    AT    BARLOW  S    INLET. 


It  was  on  the  4th  of  September,  1850,  when  they 
arrived  there,  and  after  remaining  seven  or  eight 
days,  they  abandoned  the  attempt  to  enter.  On 
the  right  and  left  of  the  above  picture,  are  seen 
the  dark  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Inlet,  and 
in  the  centre  the  frozen  waters  and  the  range  of 
hills  beyond.  There  was  much  smooth  ice  with- 
in the  Inlet,  and  while  the  vessels  lay  anchored 
to  the  "  field,"  officers  and  crew  exercised  and 
amused  themselves  by  skating.  On  the  left  of 
the  Inlet,  (indicated  by  the  dark  conical  object,) 
ihey  discovered  a  Cairn  (a  heap  of  stones  with 
a  cavity)  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  which  was 
erected  by  Captain  Ommanny  of  the  English  Ex- 
pedition then  in  the  Polar  waters.  Within  it  he 
had  placed  two  letters,  for  "  whom  it  might  con- 
cern." Commander  De  Haven  also  deposited  a 
letter  there.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only  post- 
office  in  the  world,  free  for  the  use  of  all  nations. 
The  rocks,  here,  presented  vast  fissures  made  by 
the  frost ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on  the  right, 
that  powerful  agent  had  cast  down  vast  heaps  of 
dehris. 

From  Barlow's  Inlet,  our  Expedition  moved 
slowly  westward,  battling  with  the  ice  every 
rood  of  the  way,  until  they  reached  Griffin's 
Island,  at  about  96'^  west  longitude  from  Green- 
wich. This  was  attained  on  the  1 1th,  and  was 
the  extreme  westing  made  by  the  expedition. 
All  beyond  seemed  impenetrable  ice;  and,  de- 


spairing of  making  any  further  discoveries  before 
the  winter  should  set  in,  they  resolved  to  return 
home.  Turning  eastward,  they  hoped  to  reach 
Davis's  Straits  by  the  southern  route,  before 
the  cold  and  darkness  came  on,  but  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Near  the  entrance 
to  Wellington  Channel  they  became  completely 
locked  in  by  hummock-ice,  and  soon  found  them- 
selves drifting  with  an  irresistible  tide  up  that 
channel  toward  the  pole. 

Now  began  the  most  perilous  adventures  of 
the  navigators.  The  summer  day  was  drawing 
to  a  close  ;  the  diurnal  visits  of  the  pale  sun 
were  rapidly  shortening,  and  soon  the  long  polar 
night,  with  all  its  darkness  and  horrors,  would 
fall  upon  them.  Slowly  they  drifted  in  those 
vast  fields  of  ice,  whither,  or  to  what  result,  they 
knew  not.  Locked  in  the  moving  yet  compact 
mass  ;  liable  every  moment  to  be  crushed ;  far 
away  from  land ;  the  mercury  sinking  daily 
lower  and  lower  from  the  zero  figure,  toward  the 
point  where  that  metal  freezes,  they  felt  small 
hope  of  ever  reaching  home  again.  Yet  they 
prepared  for  winter  comforts  and  winter  sports, 
as  cheerfully  as  if  lying  safe  in  Barlow's  Inlet. 
As  the  winter  advanced,  the  crews  of  both  vessels 
went  on  board  the  larger  one.  They  unshipped 
the  rudders  of  each  to  prevent  their  being  injured 
by  the  ice,  covered  the  deck  of  the  Advance  with 
felt,  prepared  their  stores,  and  made  arrangements 
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for  enduring  the  long  winter,  now  upon  them. 
Physical  and  mental  activity  being  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  they  dailv  exer- 
cised in  the  open  air  for  several  hourr  They 
built  ice  huts,  hunted  the  huge  white  bears  and 
the  little  polar  foxes,  and  when  the  darkness  of 
the  winter  night  had  spread  over  them,  they 
arranged  in-door  amusements  and  employments. 
Before  the  end  of  October,  the  sun  made  its 
appearance  for  the  last  time,  and  the  awful  polar 
night  closed  in.  Early  in  November  they  wholly 
abandoned  the  Rescue,  and  both  crews  made 
the  Advance  their  permanent  winter  home.  The 
cold  soon  became  intense ;  the  mercury  con- 
gealed, and  the  spirit  thermometer  indicated  46° 
below  zero  !  Its  average  range  was  30°  to  35° 
They  had  drifted  helplessly  up  Wellington  Chan- 
nel as  high  as  the  point  4.  on  the  map,  almost  to 
the  latitude  from  whence  Captain  Penny  saw  an 
open  sea,  and  which  all  believe  to  be  the  great 
polar  basin,  where  there  is  a  more  genial  clime 
than  that  which  intervenes  between  the  Arctic 
Circle  and  the  75th  degree.  Here,  when  almost 
in  sight  of  the  open  ocean,  that  mighty  polar 
tide,  with  its  vast  masses  of  ice,  suddenly  ebbed, 
and  our  little  vessels  were  carried  back  as  resist- 
lessly  as  before,  through  Barrow's  Straits  into 
Lancaster  Sound  !  All  this  while  the  immense 
fields  of  hummock-ice  were  moving,  and  the 
vessels  were  in  hourly  danger  of  being  crushed 
and  destroyed.  At  length,  while  drifting  through 
Barrow's  Straits,  the  congealed  mass,  as  if  crush- 
ed together  by  the  opposite  shores,  became  more 
compact,  and  the  Advance  was  elevated  almost 
seven  feet  by  the  stern,  and  keeled  two  feet  eight 
inches,  starboard,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  In 
this  position  she  remained,  with  very  little  alter- 
ation, for  five  consecutive  months ;  for,  soon 
after  entering  Baffin's  Bay  in  the  midst  of  the 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  ADVANCE  IN  BARROW  S   STRAITS 

winter,  the  ice  became  frozen  in  one  immense 
tract,  covering  millions  of  acres.  Thus  frozen 
in,  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
land,  they  drifted  slowly  along  the  southwest 
coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  from  Wellington  Channel.  For 
eleven  weeks  that  dreary  night  continued,  and 
during  that  time  the  disc  of  the  sun  was  never 
seen  above  the  horizon.  Yet  nature  was  not 
wholly  forbidding  in  aspect.  Sometimes  the 
Aurora  Borealis  would  flash  up  still  further 
northward  ;  and  sometimes  Aurora  Parhelia — 
mock  suns  and  mock  moons — would  appear  in 
varied  beauty  in  the  starry  sky.  Brilliant,  too, 
were  the  northern  constellations  ;  and  when  the 
real  moon  was  at  its  full,  it  made  its  stately 
circuit  in  the  heavens  without  descending  below 
the  horizon,  and  lighted  up  the  vast  piles  of  ice 
with  a  pale  lustre,  almost  as  great  as  the  morn- 
ing twilights  of  more  genial  skies. 

Around  the  vessels  the  crews  built  a  wall  of 
ice  ;  and  in  ice  huts  they  stowed  away  their 
cordage  and  stores  to  make  room  for  exercise  on 
the   decks.     They  organized  a  theatrical   com- 
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ADVANCE    AND    RESCUE    DURING    THE    WINTER    OF    1850-51. 


pany,  and  amused  themselves  and  the  officers 
with  comedy  well  performed.  Behind  the  pieces 
of  hummock  each  actor  learned  his  part,  and  by 
means  of  calico  they  transformed  themselves  into 
female  characters,  as  occasion  required.  These 
dramas  were  acted  upon  the  deck  of  the  Advance, 
sometimes  while  the  thermometer  indicated  30° 


below  zero,  and  actors  and  audience  highly  en- 
joyed the  fun.  They  also  went  out  in  parties 
during  that  long  night,  fully  armed,  to  hunt  the 
polar  bear,  the  grim  monarch  of  the  frozen  North, 
on  which  occasions  they  often  encountered  peril- 
ous adventures.  They  p'ayed  at  foot-ball,  and 
exercised  themselves  in  drawing  sledges,  heavily 
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laden  with  pro\dsions.  Five  hours  of  each  twen- 
ty-four, they  thus  exercised  in  the  open  air,  and 
once  a  week  each  man  washed  his  whole  body  in 
cold  snow  water.  Serious  sickness  was  conse- 
quently avoided,  and  the  scurvy  which  attacked 
them  soon  yielded  to  remedies. 

Often  during  that  fearful  night,  they  expected 
the  disaster  of  having  their  vessels  crushed.  All 
through  November  and  December,  before  the  ice 
became  fast,  they  slept  in  their  clothes,  with 
knapsacks  on  their  backs,  and  sledges  upon  the 
ice,  laden  with  stores,  not  knowing  at  what 
moment  the  vessels  might  be  demolished,  and 
themselves  forced  to  leave  them  and  make  their 
way  toward  land.  On  the  8th  of  December,  and 
the  23d  of  January,  they  actually  lowered  their 
boats  and  stood  upon  the  ice,  for  the  crushing 
masses  were  making  the  timbers  of  the  gallant 
vessel  creak  and  its  decks  to  rise  in  the  centre. 
They  were  then  ninety  miles  from  land,  and 
hope  hardly  whispered  an  encouraging  idea  of 
life  being  sustained.  On  the  latter  occasion, 
when  officers  and  crew  stood  upon  the  ice,  with 
the  ropes  of  their  provision  sledges  in  their 
hands,  a  terrible  snow-drift  came  from  the  north- 
cast,  and  intense  darkness  shrouded  them.  Had 
the  vessel  then  been  crushed,  all  must  have 
perished.  But  God,  who  ruled  the  storm,  also 
put  forth  his  protecting  arm  and  saved  them. 

Early  in  February  the  northern  horizon  began 
to  be  streaked  with  gorgeous  twihght,  the  herald 
of  the  approaching  king  of  day  ;  and  on  the  18th 
the  disc  of  the  sun  first  appeared  above  the  hori- 
zon. As  its  golden  rim  rose  above  the  glittering 
snow-drifts  and  piles  of  ice,  three  hearty  cheers 


went  up  from  those  hardy  mariners,  and  they 
welcomed  their  deliverer  from  the  chains  of  frost 
as  cordially  as  those  of  old  who  chanted, 

"  See  I  the  conquering  hero  comes  ' 
Sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drums." 

Day  after  day  it  rose  higher  and  higher,  and 
while  the  pallid  faces  of  the  voyagers,  bleached 
during  that  long  night,  darkened  by  its  beams,  the 
vast  masses  of  ice  began  to  yield  to  its  fervid 
influences.  The  scurvy  disappeared,  and  from 
that  time,  until  their  arrival  home,  not  a  man 
suffered  from  sickness.     As  they  slowly  drifted 


STERN    OF    THE    RESCUE    IN    THE    ICE. 

through  Davis's  Straits,  and  the  ice  gave  indica- 
tions of  breaking  up,  the  voyagers  made  prepara- 
tions for  sailing.  The  Rescue  was  re-occupied, 
(May  13th  1851),  and  her  stern-post,  which  had 
been  broken  by  the  ice  in  Barrow's  Straits,  was 
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repaired.  To  accomplish  this,  they  were  obliged 
to  dig  away  the  ice  which  was  from  12  to  14  feet 
thick  around  her,  as  represented  in  the  engraving. 
They  re-shipped  their  rudders  ;  removed  the  felt 
covering  ;  placed  their  stores  on  deck,  and  then 
patiently  awaited  the  disruption  of  the  ice.  This 
event  was  very  sudden  and  appalling.  It  began 
to  give  way  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  in  the  space 
of  twenty  minutes  the  whole  mass,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  became  one  vast  field  of  moving 
floes.  On  the  10th  of  June  they  emerged  into 
open  water  (7,  on  the  map)  a  little  south  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  in  latitude  65°  30'.  They  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Godhaven,  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  where  they  re-fitted,  and,  unappall- 
ed  by  the  perils  through  which  they  had  just 
passed,  they  once  more  turned  their  prows  north- 
ward to  encounter  anew  the  ice  squadrons  of 
Baffin's  Bay.  Again  they  traversed  the  coast  of 
Greenland  to  about  the  73d  degree,  when  they 
bore  to  the  westward,  and  on  the  7th  and  8th  of 
July  passed  the  English  whaling  fleet  near  the 
Dutch  Islands.  Onward  they  pressed  through 
the  accumulating  ice  to  Baffin's  Island,  where, 
on  the  11th,  they  were  joined  by  the  Prince  Al- 
bert, then  out  upon  another  cruise.  They  con- 
tinued in  company  until  the  3d  of  August,  when 
the  Albert  departed  for  the  westward,  determined 
to  try  the  more  southern  passage.  Here  again 
(8,)  our  expedition  encountered  vast  fields  of  hum- 
mock-ice, and  were  subjected  to  the  most  immi- 
nent perils.  The  floating  ice,  as  if  moved  by 
adverse  currents,  tumbled  in  huge  masses,  and 
reared  upon  the  sides  of  the  sturdy  little  vessels 
like  monsters  of  the  deep  intent  upon  destruction. 
These  masses  broke  in  the  bulwarks,  and  some- 
times fell  over  upon  the  decks  with  terrible  force, 
like  rocks  rolled  over  a  plain  by  mountain  tor- 
rents. The  noise  was  fearful ;  so  deafening  that 
the  mariners  could  scarcely  hear  each  other's 
voices.  The  sounds  of  these  rolling  masses,  to- 
gether with  the  rending  of  the  icebergs  floating 
near,  and  the  vast  floes,  produced  a  din  like  the 
discharge  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  ordnance  upon 
a  field  of  battle. 

Finding  the  north  and  west  closed  against  fur- 
ther progress,  by  impenetrable  ice,  the  brave  De 
Haven  was  balked,  and  turning  his  vessels  home- 
ward, they  came  out  into  an  open  sea,  somewhat 
crippled,  but  not  a  plank  seriously  started.  Dur- 
ing a  storm  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  a 
thousand  miles  from  New  York,  the  vessels  parted 
company.  The  Advance  arrived  safely  at  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn  on  the  30th  of  September, 
and  the  Rescue  joined  her  there  a  few  days  after- 
ward. Toward  the  close  of  October  the  govern- 
ment resigned  the  vessels  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Grinnell,  to  be  used  in  other  service,  but  with 
the  stipulation  that  they  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  spring, 
if  required  for  another  expedition  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin. 

We  have  thus  given  a  very  brief  account  of 
the  principal  events  of  interest  connected  with 
the  American  Arctic  Expedition  ;  the  officers  of 
which  will  doubtless  publish  a  more  detailed  nar- 


rative. Aside  from  the  success  which  attended 
our  little  vessels  in  encountering  the  perils  of  the 
polar  seas,  there  are  associations  which  must 
forever  hallow  the  effort  as  one  of  the  noblest 
exhibitions  of  the  true  glory  of  nations.  The 
navies  of  America  and  England  have  before  met 
upon  the  ocean,  but  they  met  for  deadly  strife. 
Now,  too,  they  met  for  strife,  equally  determined, 
but  not  with  each  other.  They  met  in  the  holy 
cause  of  benevolence  and  human  sympathy,  to 
battle  with  the  elements  beneath  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle ;  and  the  chivalric  heroism  which  the  few 
stout  hearts  of  the  two  nations  displayed  in  that 
terrible  conflict,  redounds  a  thousand-fold  more 
to  the  glory  of  the  actors,  their  governments,  and 
the  race,  than  if  four-score  ships,  with  ten  thou- 
sand armed  men  had  fought  for  the  mastery  of 
each  other  upon  the  broad  ocean,  and  battered 
hulks  and  marred  corpses  had  gone  down  to  the 
coral  caves  of  the  sea,  a  dreadful  offering  to  the 
demon  of  Discord.  In  the  latter  event,  troops  of 
widows  and  orphan  children  would  have  sent  up 
a  cry  of  wail ;  now,  the  heroes  advanced  manfully 
to  rescue  husbands  and  fathers  to  restore  them  to 
their  wives  and  children.  How  glorious  the 
thought !  and  how  suggestive  of  the  beauty  of  that 
fast  approaching  day,  when  the  nations  shall  sit 
down  in  peace  as  united  children  of  one  household. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.* 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 
CONCLUSION    OF    THE    FIRST    ITALIAN   CAMPAIGN. 

MANTUA  had  now  fallen.  The  Austrians 
were  driven  from  Italy.  The  Pope,  with 
the  humility  of  a  child,  had  implored  the  clem- 
ency of  the  conqueror.  Still  Austria  refused  to 
make  peace  with  republican  France,  and  with 
indomitable  perseverance  gathered  her  resources 
for  another  conflict.  Napoleon  resolved  to  march 
directly  upon  Vienna.  His  object  was  peace, 
not  conquest.  In  no  other  possible  way  could 
peace  be  attained.  It  was  a  bold  enterprise. 
Leaving  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy  between  his 
armies  and  France,  he  prepared  to  cross  the  rug- 
ged summits  of  the  Carnic  Alps,  and  to  plunge, 
with  an  army  of  but  fifty  thousand  men,  into  the 
very  heart  of  one  of  the  most  proud  and  power- 
ful empires  upon  the  globe,  numbering  twenty 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Napoleon  wished  to 
make  an  ally  of  Venice.  To  her  government 
he  said,  "  Your  whole  territory  is  imbued  with 
revolutionary  principles.  One  single  word  from 
me  will  excite  a  blaze  of  insurrection  through 
all  your  provinces.  Ally  yourself  with  France, 
make  a  few  modifications  in  your  government 
such  as  are  indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  we  will  pacify  public  opinion  and 
will  sustain  your  authority."  Advice  more  pru- 
dent and  humane  could  not  have  been  given. 
The  haughty  aristocracy  of  Venice  refused  the 
alliance,  raised  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  fall  upon  Napoleon's 
rear,  and   demanded   neutrality.     "  Be  neutral, 

*  Entered',  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
18.51,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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then,"  said  Napoleon,  "  but  remember,  if  you 
violate  your  neutrality,  if  you  harass  my  troops, 
if  you  cut  off  my  supplies,  I  will  take  ample 
vengeance.  I  march  upon  Vienna.  Conduct 
which  could  be  forgiven  were  I  in  Italy,  will  be 
unpardonable  when  I  am  in  Austria.  The  hour 
that  witnesses  the  treachery  of  Venice,  shall 
terminate  her  independence." 

Mantua  was  the  birth-place  of  Virgil.  During 
centuries  of  wealth  and  luxurious  ease  neither 
Italy  nor  Austria  had  found  time  to  rear  any 
monument  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  Mantuan 
bard.  But  hardly  had  the  cannon  of  Napoleon 
ceased  to  resound  around  the  beleaguered  city, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  conflict  had  hardly  passed 
away,  ere  the  young  conqueror,  ever  more  inter- 
ested in  the  refinements  of  peace  than  in  the 
desolations  of  war,  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of 
arms,  and  contending  against  the  intrigues  of 
hostile  nations,  reared  a  mausoleum  and  arrang- 
ed a  gorgeous  festival  in  honor  of  the  immortal 
poet.  Thus  he  endeavored  to  shed  renown  upon 
intellectual  greatness,  and  to  rouse  the  degener- 
ate Italians  to  appreciate  and  to  emulate  the  glory 
of  their  fathers.  From  these  congenial  pursuits 
of  peace  he  again  turned,  with  undiminished  en- 
ergy, to  pursue  the  unrelenting  assailants  of  his 
country. 

Leaving  ten  thousand  men  in  garrison  to  watch 
the  neutrality  of  the  Italian  governments.  Napo- 
leon, early  in  March,  removed  his  head-quarters 
to  Bassano.  He  then  issued  to  his  troops  the 
following  martial  proclamation,  which,  like  bugle 
notes  of  defiance,  reverberated  over  the  hostile 
and  astonished  monarchies  of  Europe.  "  Sol- 
diers !  the  campaign  just  ended  has  given  you 
imperishable  renown.  You  have  been  victorious 
in  fourteen  pitched  battles  and  seventy  actions. 
You  have  taken  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
prisoners,  five  hundred  field-pieces,  two  thousand 
heavy  guns,  and  four  pontoon  trains.  You  have 
maintained  the  army  during  the  whole  campaign. 
In  addition  to  this  you  have  sent  six  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  public  treasury,  and  have  enriched 
the  National  Museum  with  three  hundred  master- 
pieces of  the  arts  of  ancient  and  modern  Italy, 
which  it  has  required  thirty  centuries  to  produce. 
You  have  conquered  the  finest  countries  in  Eu- 
rope. The  French  flag  waves  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  Adriatic  opposite  to  Macedon,  the  na- 
tive country  of  Alexander.  Still  higher  destinies 
await  you.  I  know  that  you  will  not  prove  un- 
worthy of  them.  Of  all  the  foes  that  conspired 
to  stifle  the  Republic  in  its  birth,  the  Austrian 
Emperor  alone  remains  before  you.  To  obtain 
peace  we  must  seek  it  in  the  heart  of  his  hered- 
itary state.  You  will  there  find  a  brave  people, 
whose  religion  and  customs  you  will  respect,  and 
whose  property  you  will  hold  sacred.  Remem- 
ber that  it  is  liberty  you  carry  to  the  brave  Hun- 
garian nation." 

The  Archduke  Charles,  brother  of  the  king, 
was  now  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
Austrian  army.  His  character  can  not  be  better 
described  than  in  the  language  of  his  magnani- 
mous antagonist.     "  Prince  Charles,"  said  Na- 


poleon, "  is  a  man  whose  conduct  can  never  at- 
tract blame.  His  soul  belongs  to  the  heroic 
age,  but  his  heart  to  that  of  gold.  More  than 
all  he  is  a  good  man,  and  that  includes  every 
thing,  when  said  of  a  prince."  Early  in  March, 
Charles,  a  young  man  of  about  Napoleon's  age, 
who  had  already  obtained  renown  upon  the 
Rhine,  was  in  command  of  an  army  of  50,000 
men  stationed  upon  the  banks  of  the  Piave. 
From  different  parts  of  the  empire  40,000  men 
were  on  the  march  to  join  him.  This  would 
give  him  90,000  troops  to  array  against  the 
French.  Napoleon,  with  the  recruits  which  he 
had  obtained  from  France  and  Italy,  had  now  a 
force  of  fifty  thousand  men  with  which  to  under- 
take this  apparently  desperate  enterprise.  The 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  the  two  combat- 
ants. It  was  the  almost  universal  sentiment, 
that,  intoxicated  with  success.  Napoleon  was 
rushing  to  irretrievable  ruin.  But  Napoleon 
never  allowed  enthusiasm  to  run  away  with  his 
judgment.  His  plans  were  deeply  laid,  and  all 
the  combinations  of  chance  carefully  calculated. 

The  storms  of  winter  were  still  howling  around 
the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  Alps,  and  it  was 
not  thought  possible  that  thus  early  in  the  season 
he  would  attempt  the  passage  of  so  formidable  a 
barrier.  A  dreadful  tempest  of  wind  and  rain 
swept  earth  and  sky  when  Napoleon  gave  the 
order  to  march.  The  troops,  with  their  accus- 
tomed celerity,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Piave. 
The  Austrians,  astonished  at  the  sudden  appar- 
ition of  the  French  in  the  midst  of  the  elemental 
warfare,  and  unprepared  to  resist  them,  hastily 
retired  some  forty  miles  to  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Tagliamento.  Napoleon  closely  followed 
the  retreating  foe.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  of  March,  the  French  army  ar- 
rived upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  Here  they 
found  a  wide  stream,  rippling  over  a  gravelly  bed, 
with  difficulty  fordable.  The  imperial  troops,  in 
most  magnificent  array,  were  drawn  up  upon  an 
extended  plain  on  the  opposite  shore.  Parks  of 
artillery  were  arranged  to  sweep  with  grape-shot 
the  whole  surface  of  the  water.  In  long  lines 
the  infantry,  with  bristling  bayonets  and  prepared 
to  rain  down  upon  their  foes  a  storm  of  bullets, 
presented  apparently  an  invincible  front.  Upon 
the  two  wings  of  this  imposing  army  vast  squad- 
rons of  cavalry  awaited  the  moment,  with  rest- 
less steeds,  when  they  might  charge  upon  the 
foe,  should  he  effect  a  landing. 

The  French  army  had  been  marching  all  night 
over  miry  roads,  and  through  mountain  defiles. 
With  the  gloom  of  the  night  the  storm  had  pass- 
ed away,  and  the  cloudless  sun  of  a  warm  spring 
morning  dawned  upon  the  valley,  as  the  French 
troops  arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  Their 
clothes  were  torn,  and  drenched  with  rain,  and 
soiled  with  mud.  And  yet  it  was  an  imposing 
array  as  forty  thousand  men,  with  plumes  and 
banners  and  proud  steeds,  and  the  music  of  a 
hundred  bands,  marched  down,  in  that  bright  sun- 
shine, upon  the  verdant  meadows  which  skirted 
the  Tagliamento.  But  it  was  a  fearful  barrier 
which  presented  itself  before  them.     The  rapid 
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river,  the  vast  masses  of  the  enemy  in  their 
strong  intrenchments,  the  frowning  batteries, 
loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  grape-shot,  to  sweep 
the  advancing  ranks,  the  well  fed  war-horses  in 
countless  numbers,  prancing  for  the  charge,  ap- 
parently presented  an  obstacle  which  no  human 
energy  could  surmount. 

Napoleon,  seeing  the  ample  preparations  made 
to  oppose  him,  ordered  his  troops  to  withdraw 
lieyond  the  reach  of  the  enemies'  fire,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  breakfast.  As  by  magic  the  martial  ar- 
ray was  at  once  transformed  into  a  peaceful  pic- 
nic scene.  Arms  were  laid  aside.  The  soldiers 
threw  themselves  upon  the  green  grass,  just 
sprouting  in  the  valley,  beneath  the  rays  of  the 
sun  of  early  spring.     Fires  were  kindled,  kettles 


boiling,  knapsacks  opened,  and  groups,  in  care- 
lessness and  joviality,  gathered  around  fragments 
of  bread  and  meat. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  seeing  that  Napoleon 
declined  the  attempt  to  pass  the  river  until  he 
had  refreshed  his  exhausted  troops,  withdrew  his 
forces  also  into  the  rear  to  their  encampments. 
When  all  was  quiet,  and  the  Austrians  were 
thrown  completely  off  their  guard,  suddenly  the 
trumpets  sounded  the  preconcerted  signal.  The 
French  troops,  disciplined  to  prompt  movements, 
sprang  to  their  arms,  instantly  formed  in  battle 
array,  plunged  into  the  stream,  and,  before  the 
Austrians  had  recovered  from  their  astonishment, 
were  half  across  the  river.  This  movement  was 
executed  with  such  inconceivable  rapidity,  as  to 
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excite  the  admiration  as  well  as  the  consternation 
of  their  enemies.  With  the  precision  and  beauty 
of  the  parade  ground,  the  several  divisions  of  the 
army  gained  the  opposite  shore.  The  Austrians 
rallied  as  speedily  as  possible.  But  it  was  too 
late.  A  terrible  battle  ensued.  Napoleon  was 
victor  at  every  point.  The  Imperial  army,  with 
their  ranks  sadly  thinned,  and  leaving  the  ground 
gory  with  the  blood  of  the  slain,  retreated  in  con- 
fusion to  await  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements 
coming  to  their  aid.  Napoleon  pressed  upon  their 
rear,  every  hour  attacking  them,  and  not  allowing 
them  one  moment  to  recover  from  their  panic. 
The  Austrian  troops,  thus  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly defeated,  were  thrown  into  the  extreme 
of  dejection.  The  exultant  French,  convinced  of 
the  absolute  invincibility  of  their  beloved  chief, 
ambitiously  sought  out  points  of  peril  and  adven- 
tures of  desperation,  and  with  shouts  of  laughter, 
and  jokes,  and  making  the  welkin  ring  with  songs 
of  liberty,  plunged  into  the  densest  masses  of  their 
foes.  The  different  divisions  of  the  army  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  endeavor  to  perform 


feats  of  the  most  romantic  valor,  and  in  the  dis- 
play of  the  most  perfect  contempt  of  life.  In 
every  fortress,  at  every  mountain  pass,  upon  every 
rapid  stream,  the  Austrians  made  a  stand  to  arrest 
the  march  of  the  conqueror.  But  with  the  foot- 
steps of  a  giant.  Napoleon  crowded  upon  them, 
pouring  an  incessant  storm  of  destruction  upon 
their  fugitive  ranks.  He  drove  the  Austrians  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  He  pursued  them  up 
the  steep  acclivities.  He  charged  the  tempests 
of  wind  and  smothering  snow  with  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  and  his  troops  exulted  in  waging 
war  with  combined  man  and  the  elements.  Soon 
both  pursuers  and  pursued  stood  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Carnic  Alps.  They  were  in  the  region 
of  almost  perpetual  snow.  The  vast  glaciers, 
which  seemed  memorials  of  eternity,  spread  bleak 
and  cold  around  them.  The  clouds  floated  beneath 
their  feet.  The  eagle  wheeled  and  screamed  as 
he  soared  over  the  sombre  firs  and  pines  far  below 
on  the  mountain  sides.  Here  the  Austrians  made 
a  desperate  stand.  On  the  storm-washed  crags 
of  granite,  behind  fields  of  ice  and  drifts  of  snow 
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which  the  French  cavalry  could  not  traverse,  they 
sought  to  intrench  themselves  against  their  tire- 
less pursuer.  To  retreat  down  the  long  and  nar- 
row defiles  of  the  mountains,  with  the  French  in 
hot  pursuit  behind,  hurling  upon  them  every  mis- 
sile of  destruction,  bullets,  and  balls,  and  craggy 
fragments  of  the  cliffs,  was  a  calamity  to  be  avoid- 
ed at  every  hazard.  Upon  the  summit  of  Mount 
Tarwis,  the  battle,  decisive  of  this  fearful  question, 
was  to  be  fought.  It  was  an  appropriate  arena 
for  the  fell  deeds  of  war.  Wintry  winds  swept 
the  bleak  and  icy  eminence,  and  a  clear,  cold, 
cloudless  sky  canopied  the  two  armies  as,  with 
fiend-like  ferocity,  they  hurled  themselves  upon 
each  other.  The  thunder  of  artillery  reverberated 
above  the  clouds.  The  shout  of  onset  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  were  heard  upon  emi- 
nences which  even  the  wing  of  the  eagle  had 
rarely  attained.  Squadrons  of  cavalry  fell  upon 
fields  of  ice,  and  men  and  horses  were  precipi- 
tated into  fathomless  depths  below.  The  snow 
drifts  of  Mount  Tarwis  were  soon  crimsoned  with 
blood,  and  the  warm  current  from  human  hearts 
congealed  with  the  eternal  glacier,  and  there,  em- 
balmed in  ice,  it  long  and  mournfully  testified  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  having  exhausted  his 
last  reserve,  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Many  of 
the  soldiers  threw  away  their  arms,  and  escaped 
over  the  crags  of  the  mountains ;  thousands  were 
taken  prisoners  ;  multitudes  were  left  dead  upon 
the  ice,  and  half-buried  in  the  drifts  of  snow.  But 
Charles,  brave  and  energetic,  still  kept  the  mass 
of  his  army  together,  and  with  great  skill  con- 
ducted his  precipitate  retreat.  With  merciless 
vigor  the  French  troops  pursued,  pouring  down 
upon  the  retreating  masses  a  perfect  storm  of 
bullets,  and  rolling  over  the  precipitous  sides  of 
the  mountains  huge  rocks,  which  swept  away 
whole  companies  at  once.  The  bleeding,  breath- 
less fugitives  at  last  arrived  in  the  valley  below. 
Napoleon  followed  close  in  their  rear.  The  Alps 
were  now  passed.  The  French  were  in  Austria. 
They  heard  a  new  language.  The  scenery,  the 
houses,  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  all  testi- 
fied that  they  were  no  longer  in  Italy.  They  had 
with  unparalleled  audacity  entered  the  very  heart 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  with  unflinching 
resolution  were  marching  upon  the  capital  of 
twenty  millions  of  people,  behind  whose  ramparts, 
strengthened  by  the  labor  of  ages,  Maria  Theresa 
had  bidden  defiance  to  the  invading  Turks. 

Twenty  days  had  now  passed  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign,  and  the  Austrians  were 
already  driven  over  the  Alps,  and  having  lost  a 
fourth  of  their  numbers  in  the  various  conflicts 
which  had  occurred,  dispirited  by  disaster,  were 
retreating  to  intrench  themselves  for  a  final  strug- 
gle within  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Napoleon,  with 
45,000  men,  flushed  with  victory,  was  rapidly  de- 
scending the  fertile  steams  which  flow  into  the 
Danube. 

Under  these  triumphant  circumstances  Napo- 
leon showed  his  humanity,  and  his  earnest  desire 
for  peace,  in  dictating  the  following  most  noble 
letter,  so  characteristic  of  his  strong  and  glowing 


intellect.     It  was  addressed  to  his  illustrious  ad- 
versary, the  Archduke  Charles. 

"  General-in-chief  Brave  soldiers,  while  they 
make  war,  desire  peace.  Has  not  this  war  al- 
ready continued  six  years "!  Have  we  not  slain 
enough  of  our  fellow-men  1  Have  we  not  in- 
flicted a  suflSciency  of  woes  upon  suflfering  hu- 
manity 1  It  demands  repose  upon  all  sides. 
Europe,  which  took  up  arms  against  the  French 
Republic,  has  laid  them  aside.  Your  nation 
alone  remains  hostile,  and  blood  is  about  to  flow 
more  copiously  than  ever.  This  sixth  campaign 
has  commenced  with  sinister  omens.  Whatever 
may  be  its  issue,  many  thousand  men,  on  the  one 
side  and  the  other,  must  perish.  And  after  all 
we  must  come  to  an  accommodation,  for  every 
thing  has  an  end,  not  even  excepting  the  passion  of 
hatred.  You,  general,  who  by  birth  approach  so 
near  the  throne,  and  are  above  all  the  little  pas- 
sions which  too  often  influence  ministers  and  gov- 
ernments, are  you  resolved  to  deserve  the  title  of 
benefactor  of  humanity,  and  of  the  real  saviour 
of  Austria.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  deny  the  pos-  • 
sibility  of  saving  Austria  by  the  force  of  arms. 
But  even  in  such  an  event  your  country  will  not 
be  the  less  ravaged.  As  for  myself,  if  the  over- 
ture which  I  have  the  honor  to  make,  shall  be 
the  means  of  saving  a  single  life,  I  shall  be  more 
proud  of  the  civic  crown  which  I  shall  be  con- 
scious of  having  deserved,  than  of  all  the  melan- 
choly glory  which  military  success  can  confer." 

To  these  magnanimous  overtures  the  Archduke 
replied  :  "In  the  duty  assigned  to  me  there  is 
no  power  either  to  scrutinize  the  causes  or  to 
terminate  the  duration  of  the  war,  I  am  not  in- 
vested with  any  authority  in  that  respect,  and  there- 
fore can  not  enter  into  any  negotiation  for  peace." 

In  this  most  interesting  correspondence.  Napo- 
leon, the  plebeian  general,  speaks  with  the  dignity 
and  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  ;  with  a  natural, 
unaflTected  tone  of  command,  as  if  accustomed 
from  infancy  to  homage  and  empire.  The  brother 
of  the  king  is  compelled  to  look  upward  to  the 
pinnacle  upon  which  transcendent  abilities  have 
placed  his  antagonist.  The  conquering  Napo- 
leon pleads  for  peace  ;  but  Austria  hates  repub- 
lican liberty  even  more  than  war.  Upon  the  re- 
jection of  these  proposals  the  thunders  of  Napo- 
leon's artillery  were  again  heard,  and  over  the 
hills  and  through  the  valleys,  onward  he  rushed 
with  his  impetuous  troops,  allowing  his  foe  no 
repose.  At  every  mountain  gorge,  at  every  rapid 
river,  the  Austrians  stood,  and  were  slain.  Each 
walled  town  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict, and  the  Austrians  were  often  driven  in  the 
wildest  confusion  pell-mell  with  the  victors 
through  the  streets.  At  last  they  approached 
another  mountain  range  called  the  Stipian  Alps. 
Here,  at  the  frightful  gorge  of  Neumarkt,  a  defile 
so  gloomy  and  terrific  that  even  the  peaceful  tour- 
ist can  not  pass  through  it  unawed,  Charles  again 
made  a  desperate  eflfort  to  arrest  his  pursuers.  It 
was  of  no  avail.  Blood  flowed  in  torrents,  thou- 
sands were  slain.  The  Austrians,  encumbered 
with  baggage-wagons  and  artillery,  choked  the 
narrow  passages,  and  a  scene  of  indescribable 
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horror  ensued.  The  French  cavalry  made  most 
destructive  charges  upon  the  dense  masses.  Can- 
non balls  plowed  their  way  through  the  confused 
ranks,  and  the  Austrian  rear  and  the  French  van 
struggled,  hand  to  hand,  in  the  blood-red  gorge. 
But  the  Austrians  were  swept  along  like  withered 
leaves  before  the  mountain  gales.  Napoleon  was 
now  at  Leoben.  From  the  eminences  around  the 
city,  with  the  telescope,  the  distant  spires  of  Vi- 
enna could  be  discerned.  Here  the  victorious 
general  halted  for  a  day,  to  collect  his  scattered 
forces.  Charles  hurried  along  the  great  road  to 
the  capital,  with  the  fragments  of  his  army,  striv- 
ing to  concentrate  all  the  strength  of  the  empire 
within  those  venerable  and  hitherto  impregnable 
fortifications. 

All  was  consternation  in  Vienna.  The  king, 
dukes,  nobles,  fled  like  deer  before  approaching 
hounds,  seeking  refuge  in  the  distant  wilds  of 
Hungary.  The  Danube  was  covered  with  boats 
conveying  the  riches  of  the  city  and  the  terrified 
families  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  Among  the 
illustrious  fugitives  was  Maria  Louisa,  then  a 
child  but  six  years  of  age,  flying  from  that  dreaded 
Napoleon  whose  bride  she  afterward  became.  All 
the  military  resources  of  Austria  were  immedi- 
ately called  into  requisition ;  the  fortifications 
were  repaired ;  the  militia  organized  and  drilled ; 
and  in  the  extremity  of  mortification  and  despair 
all  the  energies  of  the  empire  were  roused  for 
final  resistance.  Charles,  to  gain  time,  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  requesting  a  suspension  of  arms  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Napoleon,  too  wary  to  be 
caught  in  a  trap  which  he  had  recently  sprung 
upon  his  foes,  replied  that  moments  were  pre- 
cious, and  that  they  might  fight  and  negotiate  at 
the  same  time.  Napoleon  also  issued  to  the 
Austrian  people  one  of  his  glowing  proclamations 
which  was  scattered  all  over  the  region  he  had 


overrun.  He  assured  the  people  that  he  V'as  their 
fri(^nd,  that  he  was  fighting  not  for  conquest  but 
for  peace  ;  that  the  Austrian  government,  bribed 
by  British  gold,  was  waging  an  unjust  war  against 
France  :  that  the  people  of  Austria  should  find  in 
him  a  protector,  who  would  respect  their  religion 
and  defend  them  in  all  their  rights.  His  deeds 
were  in  accordance  with  his  words.  The  French 
soldiers,  inspired  by  the  example  of  their  beloved 
chief,  treated  the  unarmed  Austrians  as  friends, 
and  nothing  was  taken  from  them  without  ample 
remuneration. 

The  people  of  Austria  now  began  to  clamor 
loudly  for  peace.  Charles,  seeing  the  desperate 
posture  of  affairs,  earnestly  urged  it  upon  his 
brother,  the  Emperor,  declaring  that  the  empire 
could  no  longer  be  saved  by  arms.  Embassadors 
were  immediately  dispatched  from  the  imperial 
court  authorized  to  settle  the  basis  of  peace. 
They  implored  a  suspension  of  arms  for  five  days, 
to  settle  the  preliminaries.  Napoleon  nobly  re- 
plied, "  In  the  present  posture  of  our  military  af- 
fairs, a  suspension  of  hostilities  must  be  very 
seriously  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  French 
army.  But  if  by  such  a  sacrifice,  that  peace, 
which  is  so  desirable  and  so  essential  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  can  be  secured,  I  shall  not 
regret  consenting  to  your  desires."  A  garden  in 
the  vicinity  of  Leoben  was  declared  neutral 
ground,  and  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  bivouacs 
of  the  French  army,  the  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted. I'he  Austrian  commissioners,  in  the 
treaty  which  they  proposed,  had  set  down  as  the 
first  article,  that  the  Emperor  recognized  the 
French  Republic.  "  Strike  that  out,"  said  Na- 
poleon, proudly.  "  The  Republic  is  like  the 
sun ;  none  but  the  blind  can  fail  to  see  it.  We 
are  our  own  masters,  and  shall  establish  any 
government  we  prefer."     This  exclamation  was 
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not  merely  a  burst  of  romantic  enthusiasm,  but 
it  was  dictated  by  a  deep  insight  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  "If  one  day  the  French 
people,"  he  afterward  remarked,  "  should  wish 
to  create  a  monarchy,  the  Emperor  might  object 
that  he  had  recognized  a  republic."  Both  par- 
ties being  now  desirous  of  terminating  the  war, 
the  preliminaries  were  soon  settled.  Napoleon, 
as  if  he  were  already  the  Emperor  of  France, 
waited  not  for  the  plenipotentiaries  from  Paris, 
but  signed  the  treaty  in  his  own  name.  He  thus 
placed  himself  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  The  equality  was  unhesi- 
tatingly recognized  by  the  Imperial  government. 
In  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  between  these 
two  majestic  powers,  neither  of  them  manifested 
much  regard  for  the  minor  states.  Napoleon  al- 
lowed Austria  to  take  under  her  protection  many 
of  the  states  of  Venice,  for  Venice  had  proved 
treacherous  to  her  professed  neutrality,  and  mer- 
ited no  protection  from  his  hands. 

Napoleon,  having  thus  conquered  peace,  turned 
to  lay  the  rod  upon  trembling  Venice.  Richly 
did  Venice  deserve  his  chastising  blows.  In 
those  days,  when  railroads  and  telegraphs  were 
unknown,  the  transmission  of  intelligence  was 
slow.  The  little  army  of  Napoleon  had  traversed 
weary  leagues  of  mountains  and  vales,  and  hav- 


ing passed  beyond  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the 
Alps,  were  lost  to  Italian  observation,  far  away 
upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  Rumor, 
with  her  thousand  voices  filled  the  air.  It  was 
reported  that  Napoleon  was  defeated — that  he 
was  a  captive — that  his  army  was  destroyed. 
The  Venetian  oligarchy,  proud,  cowardly,  and 
revengeful,  now  raised  the  cry,  "  Death  to  the 
French."  The  priests  incited  the  peasants  to 
frenzy.  They  attacked  unarmed  Frenchmen  in 
the  streets  and  murdered  them.  They  assailed 
the  troops  in  garrison  with  overwhelming  num- 
bers. The  infuriated  populace  even  burst  into 
the  hospitals,  and  poniarded  the  wounded  and 
the  dying  in  their  beds.  Napoleon,  who  was  by 
no  means  distinguished  for  meekness  and  long- 
suffering,  turned  sternly  to  inflict  upon  them 
punishment  which  should  long  be  remembered. 
The  haughty  oligarchy  was  thrown  into  a  parox- 
ysm of  terror,  when  it  was  announced,  that  Napo- 
leon was  victor  instead  of  vanquished,  and  that, 
having  humbled  the  pride  of  Austria,  he  was 
now  returning  with  an  indignant  and  triumphant 
army  burning  for  vengeance.  The  Venetian 
Senate,  bewildered  with  fright,  dispatched  agents 
to  deprecate  his  wrath.  Napoleon,  with  a  pale 
and  marble  face,  received  them.  Without  utter- 
ing a  word  he  listened  to  their  awkward  attempts 
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at  an  apology,  heard  their  humble  submission, 
and  even  endured  in  silence  their  offer  of  millions 
of  gold  to  purchase  his  pardon.  Then  in  tones 
of  firmness  v/hich  sent  paleness  to  their  cheeks 
and  palpitation  to  their  hearts,  he  exclaimed, 
"  If  you  could  proffer  me  the  treasures  of  Peru, 
could  you  strew  your  whole  country  with  gold, 
it  would  not  atone  for  the  blood  which  has  been 
treacherously  spilt.  You  have  murdered  my 
children.  The  lion  of  St.  Mark*  must  lick  the 
*  The  armorial  bearing  of  Venice. 


dust.  Go."  The  Venetians  in  their  terror  sent 
enormous  sums  to  Paris,  and  succeeded  in  bribing 
the  Directory,  ever  open  to  such  appeals.  Orders 
were  accordingly  transmitted  to  Napoleon,  to 
spare  the  ancient  Senate  and  aristocracy  of 
Venice.  But  Napoleon,  who  despised  the  Di- 
rectory, and  who  was  probably  already  dreaming 
of  its  overthrow,  conscious  that  he  possessed 
powers  which  they  could  not  shake,  paid  no 
attention  to  their  orders.  He  marched  resist- 
lessly   into   the   dominions    of  the    doge.     The 
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thunders  of  Napoleon's  cannon  were  reverberating 
across  the  lagoons  which  surround  the  Queen  of 
the  Adriatic.  The  doge,  pallid  with  consterna- 
tion, assembled  the  Grand  Council,  and  proposed 
the  surrender  of  their  institutions  to  Napoleon, 
to  be  remodeled  according  to  his  pleasure  While 
they  were  deliberating,  the  uproar  of  insurrection 
was  heard  in  the  streets.  The  aristocrats  and 
the  republicans  fell  furiously  upon  each  other. 
The  discharge  of  fire-arms  was  heard  under  the 
very  windows  of  the  council-house.  Opposing 
shouts  of  "  Liberty  forever,"  and  "  Long  live  St. 
Mark,"  resounded  through  the  streets.  The  city 
was  threatened  with  fire  and  pillage.  Amid  this 
horrible  confusion  three  thousand  French  soldiers 
crossed  the  lagoons  in  boats  and  entered  the  city. 
They  were  received  with  long  shouts  of  welcome 
by  the  populace,  hungering  for  republican  liberty. 
Resistance  was  hopeless.  An  unconditional  sur- 
render was  made  to  Napoleon,  and  thus  fell  one 
of  the  most  execrable  tyrannies  this  world  has 
ever  known.  The  course  Napoleon  then  pursued 
was  so  magnanimous  as  to  extort  praise  from  his 
bitterest  foes.  He  immediately  threw  open  the 
prison  doors  to  all  who  were  suffering  for  polit- 
ical opinions.  He  pardoned  all  offenses  against 
himself  He  abolished  aristocracy,  and  estab- 
lished a  popular  government,  which  should  fairly 
represent  all  classes  of  the  community.  The 
public  debt  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  even  the 
pensions  continued  to  the  poor  nobles.  It  was 
a  glorious  reform  for  the  Venetian  nation.  It 
was  a  terrible  downfall  for  the  Venetian  aristoc- 
racy. The  banner  of  the  new  republic  now 
floated  from  the  windows  of  the  palace,  and  as  it 
waved  exultingly  in  the  breeze,  it  was  greeted 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations,  by  the 
people  who  had  been  trampled  under  the  foot  of 
oppression  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 

All  Italy  was  now  virtually  at  the  feet  of 
Napoleon.  Not  a  year  had  yet  elapsed  since  he, 
a  nameless  young  man  of  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  with  thirty  thousand  ragged  and  half  starved 
troops,  had  crept  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, hoping  to  surprise  his  powerful  foes. 
He  had  now  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  Italy, 
compelled  all  its  hostile  states  to  respect  repub- 
lican France,  and  had  humbled  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  as  emperor  had  rarely  been  humbled  be- 
fore. The  Italians,  recognizing  him  as  a  coun- 
tryman, and  proud  of  his  world-wide  renown,  re- 
garded him,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  libera- 
tor. His  popularity  was  boundless.  Wherever 
he  appeared  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations 
welcomed  him.  Bonfires  blazed  upon  every  hill 
in  honor  of  his  movements.  The  bells  rang  their 
merriest  peals,  wherever  he  appeared.  Long 
lines  of  maidens  strewed  roses  in  his  path.  The 
reverberations  of  artillery  and  the  huzzas  of  the 
populace  saluted  his  footsteps.  Europe  was  at 
peace ;  and  Napoleon  was  the  great  pacificator. 
For  this  object  he  had  contended  against  the 
most  formidable  coalitions.  He  had  sheathed 
his  victorious  sword,  the  very  moment  his  ene- 
mies were  willing  to  retire  from  the  strife. 

Still  the  position  of  Napoleon   required  the 


most  consummate  firmness  and  wisdom.  All  the 
states  of  Italy,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Naples,  the 
States  of  the  Church,  Parma,  Tuscany,  were  agi- 
tated with  the  intense  desire  for  liberty.  Napo- 
leon was  unwilling  to  encourage  insurrection. 
He  could  not  lend  his  arms  to  oppose  those  who 
were  struggling  for  popular  rights.  In  Genoa, 
the  patriots  rose.  The  haughty  aristocracy  fell 
in  revenge  upon  the  French,  who  chanced  to  be 
in  the  territory.  Napoleon  was  thus  compelled  to 
interfere.  The  Genoese  aristocracy  were  forced 
to  abdicate,  and  the  patriot  party,  as  in  Venice, 
assumed  the  government.  But  the  Genoese 
democracy  began  now  in  their  turn,  to  tram- 
ple upon  the  rights  of  their  former  oppressors. 
The  revolutionary  scenes  which  had  disgraced 
Paris,  began  to  be  re-enacted  in  the  streets  of 
Genoa.  They  excluded  the  priests  and  the  no- 
bles from  participating  in  the  government,  as  the 
nobles  and  priests  had  formerly  excluded  them. 
Acts  of  lawless  violence  passed  unpunished. 
The  religion  of  the  Catholic  priests  was  treated 
with  derision.  Napoleon,  earnestly  and  elo- 
quently, thus  urged  upon  them  a  more  humane 
policy.  "I  will  respond,  citizens,  to  the  confi- 
dence you  have  reposed  in  me.  It  is  not  enough 
that  you  refrain  from  hostility  to  religion.  You 
should  do  nothing  which  can  cause  inquietude 
to  tender  consciences.  To  exclude  the  nobles 
from  any  public  office,  is  an  act  of  extreme  in- 
justice. You  thus  repeat  the  wrong  which  you 
condemn  in  them.  Why  are  the  people  of  Genoa 
so  changed!  Their  first  impulses  of  fraternal 
kindness  have  been  succeeded  by  fear  and  terror. 
Remember  that  the  priests  were  the  first  who 
rallied  around  the  tree  of  liberty.  They  first 
told  you  that  the  morality  of  the  gospel  is  dem- 
ocratic. Men  have  taken  advantage  of  the  faults, 
perhaps  of  the  crimes  of  individual  priests, 
to  unite  against  Christianity.  You  have  pro- 
scribed without  discrimination.  When  a  state 
becomes  accustomed  to  condemn  without  hearing, 
to  applaud  a  discourse  because  it  impassioned ; 
when  exaggeration  and  madness  are  called  virtue, 
moderation  and  equity  designated  as  crimes,  that 
state  is  nearits  ruin.  Believe  me,  I  shall  consider 
that  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  in 
which  I  hear  that  the  people  of  Genoa  are  united 
among  themselves  and  live  happily." 

This  advice,  thus  given  to  Genoa,  was  intended 
to  re-act  upon  France,  for  the  Directory  then  had 
under  discussion  a  motion  for  banishing  all  the 
nobles  from  the  Republic.  The  voice  of  Napo- 
leon was  thus  delicately  and  efficiently  intro- 
duced into  the  debate,  and  the  extreme  and  ter- 
rible measure  was  at  once  abandoned. 

Napoleon  performed  another  act  at  this  time, 
which  drew  down  upon  him  a  very  heavy  load 
of  obloquy  from  the  despotic  governments  of 
Europe,  but  which  must  secure  the  approval  of 
every  generous  mind.  There  was  a  small  state 
in  Italy  called  the  Valteline,  eighteen  miles  wide, 
and  fifty-four  miles  long,  containing  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  These  unfortu- 
nate people  had  become  subjects  to  a  German 
state  called  the   Grisons,   and,   deprived   of  all 
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political  privileges,  were  ground  down  by  the 
most  humiliating  oppression.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Valteline,  catching  the  spirit  of  liberty,  re- 
volted and  addressed  a  manifesto  to  all  Europe, 
setting  forth  their  wrongs,  and  declaring  their 
determination  to  recover  those  rights,  of  which 
they  had  been  defrauded.  Both  parties  sent 
deputies  to  Napoleon,  soliciting  his  interference, 
virtually  agreeing  to  abide  by  his  decision.  Na- 
poleon, to  promote  conciliation  and  peace,  pro- 
posed that  the  Valtelines  should  remain  with  the 
Grisons  as  one  people,  and  that  the  Grisons 
should  confer  upon  them  equal  political  privi- 
leges with  themselves.  Counsel  more  moderate 
and  judicious  could  not  have  been  given.  But 
the  proud  Grisons,  accustomed  to  trample  upon 
their  victims,  with  scorn  refused  to  share  with 
them  the  rights  of  humanity.  Napoleon  then  is- 
sued a  decree,  saying,  "  It  is  not  just  that  one 
'people  should  he  subject  to  another  people.  Since 
the  Grisons  have  refused  equal  rights  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Valteline,  the  latter  are  at  liber- 
ty to  unite  themselves  with  the  Cisalpine  Repub- 
lic." This  decision  was  received  with  bursts  of 
enthusiastic  joy  by  the  liberated  people,  and  they 
were  immediately  embraced  within  the  borders 
of  the  new  republic. 

The  great  results  we  have  thus  far  narrated  in 
this  chapter  were  accomplished  in  six  weeks. 
In  the  face  of  powerful  armies.  Napoleon  had 
traversed  hundreds  of  miles  of  territory.  He  had 
forded  rivers,  with  the  storm  of  lead  and  iron 
falling  pitilessly  around  him.  He  had  crossed 
the  Alps,  dragging  his  artillery  through  snow 
three  feet  in  depth,  scattered  the  armies  of  Aus- 
tria to  the  winds,  imposed  peace  upon  that  proud 
and  powerful  empire,  recrossed  the  Alps,  laid  low 
the  haughty  despotism  of  Venice,  established  a 
popular  government  in  the  emancipated  prov- 
inces, and  revolutionized  Genoa.  Josephine  was 
now  with  him  in  the  palace  of  Milan.  From 
every  state  in  Italy  couriers  were  coming  and 
going,  deprecating  his  anger,  soliciting  his  coun- 
sel, imploring  his  protection.  The  destiny  of 
Europe  seemed  to  be  suspended  upon  his  decis- 
ions. His  power  transcended  that  of  all  the 
potentates  in  Europe.  A  brilliant  court  of  beau- 
tiful ladies  surrounded  Josephine,  and  all  vied  to 
do  homage  to  the  illustrious  conqueror.  The 
enthusiastic  Italians  thronged  his  gates,  and 
waited  for  hours  to  catch  a  glance  of  the  youth- 
ful hero.  The  feminine  delicacy  of  his  physical 
frame,  so  disproportionate  with  his  mighty  renown, 
did  but  add  to  the  enthusiasm  which  his  presence 
ever  inspired.  His  strong  arm  had  won  for 
France  peace  with  all  the  world,  England  alone 
excepted.  The  indomitable  islanders,  protected 
by  the  ocean  from  the  march  of  invading  armies, 
still  continued  the  unrelenting  warfare.  Wher- 
ever her  navy  could  penetrate  she  assailed  the 
French,  and  as  the  horrors  of  war  could  not  reach 
her  shores,  she  refused  to  live  on  any  terms  of 
peace  with  Republican  France. 

Napoleon  now  established  his  residence,  or 
rather  his  court,  at  Montebello,  a  beautiful  pal- 
ace in  the  vicinity  of  Milan.     His  frame  was 


emaciate  in  the  extreme  from  the  prodigious  toils 
which  he  had  endured.  Yet  he  scarcely  allowed 
himself  an  hour  of  relaxation.  Questions  of  vast 
moment,  relative  to  the  settlement  of  political 
affairs  in  Italy,  were  yet  to  be  adjusted,  and  Na- 
poleon, exhausted  as  he  was  in  body,  devoted  the 
tireless  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  work.  His 
labors  were  now  numerous.  He  was  treating 
with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  organizing 
the  Italian  Republic,  creating  a  navy  in  the  Adri- 
atic, and  forming  the  most  magnificent  projects 
relative  to  the  Mediterranean.  These  were  the 
works  in  which  he  delighted,  constructing  canals, 
and  roads,  improving  harbors,  erecting  bridges, 
churches,  naval  and  military  depots,  calling  cities 
and  navies  into  existence,  awaking  every  where 
the  hum  of  prosperous  industry.  All  the  states 
of  Italy  were  imbued  with  local  prejudices  and 
petty  jealousies  of  each  other.  To  break  down 
these  jealousies,  he  endeavored  to  consolidate 
the  Republicans  into  one  single  state,  with  Milan 
for  the  capital.  He  strove  in  multiplied  ways 
to  rouse  martial  energy  among  the  effeminate 
Italians.  Conscious  that  the  new  republic  could 
not  long  stand  alive  in  the  midst  of  the  surround- 
ing monarchies  so  hostile  to  its  existence,  that  it 
could  only  be  strong  by  the  alliance  of  France, 
he  conceived  the  design  of  a  high  road,  broad, 
safe,  and  magnificent,  from  Paris  to  Geneva, 
thence  across  the  Simplon  through  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  to  Milan.  He  was  in  treaty  with  the 
government  of  Switzerland,  for  the  construction 
of  the  road  through  its  territories ;  and  had  sent 
engineers  to  explore  the  route  and  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  expense.  He  himself  arranged  all 
the  details  with  the  greatest  precision.  He  con- 
templated also,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  deep- 
est interest  and  solicitude,  the  empire  which  En- 
gland had  gained  on  the  seas.  To  cripple  the 
power  of  this  formidable  foe,  he  formed  the  de- 
sign of  taking  possession  of  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean.  "  From  these  different  posts," 
he  wrote  to  the  Directory,  "  we  shall  command 
the  Mediteranean,  we  shall  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
Ottoman  empire,  which  is  crumbling  to  pieces, 
and  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  render  the 
dominion  of  the  ocean  almost  useless  to  the  En- 
glish. They  have  possession  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  We  can  do  without  it.  Let  us 
occupy  Egypt.  We  shall  be  in  the  direct  road 
for  India.  It  will  be  easy  for  us  to  found  there 
one  of  the  finest  colonies  in  the  world.  It  is  in 
Egypt  that  we  must  attack  England.^'' 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Napoleon  rested  after 
the  toils  of  the  most  arduous  campaigns  mortal 
man  had  ever  passed  through.  The  Austrians 
were  rapidly  recruiting  their  forces  from  their 
vast  empire,  and  now  began  to  throw  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  final  adjustment.  The 
last  conference  between  the  negotiating  parties 
was  held  at  Campo  Formio,  a  small  village  about 
ten  miles  east  of  the  Tagliamento.  The  com- 
missioners were  seated  at  an  oblong  table,  the 
four  Austrian  negotiators  upon  one  side,  Napo 
leon  by  himself  upon  the  other.  The  Austrians 
demanded  terms  to  which  Napoleon  could  not 
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accede,  threatening  at  the  same  time  that  if  Na- 
poleon did  not  accept  these  terms,  the  armies  of 
Russia  would  be  united  with  those  of  Austria, 
and  France  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  those 
less  favorable.  One  of  the  Austrian  commission- 
ers concluded  an  insulting  apostrophe,  by  saying, 
"  Austria  desires  peace,  and  she  will  severely 


condemn  the  negotiator  who  sacrifices  the  inter- 
est and  repose  of  his  country  to  military  ambi- 
tion." Napoleon,  cool  and  collected,  sat  in  si- 
lence while  these  sentiments  were  uttered.  Then 
rising  from  the  table  he  took  from  the  sideboard 
a  beautiful  porcelain  vase.  "  Gentlemen,"  said 
he,  "  the  truce  is  broken  ;  war  is  declared.     But 
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remember,  in  three  months  I  will  demolish  your 
monarchy  as  I  now  shatter  this  porcelain."  With 
these  words  he  dashed  the  vase  into  fragments 
upon  the  floor,  and  bowing  to  the  astounded  ne- 
gotiators, abruptly  withdrew.  With  his  accus- 
tomed promptness  of  action  he  instantly  dispatch- 
ed an  officer  to  the  Archduke,  to  inform  him  that 
hostilities  would  be  re-commenced  in  twenty-four 
hours  ;  and  entering  his  carriage,  urged  his 
horses  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  toward  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army.  One  of  the  conditions 
of  this  treaty  upon  which  Napoleon  insisted,  was 
the  release  of  La  Fayette,  then  imprisoned  for  his 
republican  sentiments,  in  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz. 
The  Austrian  plenipotentiaries  were  thunder- 
struck by  this  decision,  and  immediately  agreed 
to  the  terms  which  Napoleon  demanded.  The 
next  day  at  five  o'clock  the  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio  was  signed. 

The  terms  which  Napoleon  offered  the  Aus- 
trians  in  this  treaty,  though  highly  advantageous 
to  France,  were  far  more  lenient  to  Austria,  than 
that  government  had  an}?^  right  to  expect.  The 
Directory  in  Paris,  anxious  to  strengthen  itself 
against  the  monarchical  governments  of  Europe 
by  revolutionizing  the  whole  of  Italy  and  found- 
ing there  republican  governments,  positively  for- 
bade Napoleon  to  make  peace  with  Austria,  un- 
less the  freedom  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  was 
recognized.  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Directory 
that  if  they  insisted  upon  that  ultimatum,  the 
renewal  of  the  war  would  be  inevitable.     The 


Directory  replied,  "  Austria  has  long  desired  to 
swallow  up  Italy,  and  to  acquire  maritime  power. 
It  is  the  interest  of  France  to  prevent  both  of  these 
designs.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  Emperor  acquires 
Venice,  with  its  territorial  possessions,  he  will 
secure  an  entrance  into  the  whole  of  Lombardy. 
We  should  be  treating  as  if  we  had  been  con- 
quered. What  would  posterity  say  of  us  if  we 
surrender  that  great  city  with  its  naval  arsen- 
als to  the  Emperor.  The  whole  question  comes 
to  this  :  Shall  we  give  up  Italy  to  the  Austri- 
ans?  The  French  government  neither  can  nor 
will  do  so.  It  would  prefer  all  the  hazards  of 
war." 

Napoleon  wished  for  peace.  He  could  only 
obtain  it  by  disobeying  the  orders  of  his  govern- 
ment. The  middle  of  October  had  now  arrived. 
One  morning,  at  daybreak,  he  was  informed  that 
the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow.  Leap- 
ing from  his  bed,  he  ran  to  the  window,  and  saw 
that  the  storms  of  winter  had  really  commenced 
on  the  bleak  heights.  "  What !  before  the  mid- 
dle of  October  !"  he  exclaimed  :  "what  a  coun- 
try is  this !  Well,  we  must  make  peace."  He 
shut  himself  up  in  his  cabinet  for  an  hour,  and 
carefully  reviewed  the  returns  of  the  army.  "  I 
can  not  have,"  said  he  to  Bourrienne,  "  more 
than  sixty  thousand  men  in  the  field.  Even  if 
victorious  I  must  lose  twenty  thousand  in  killed 
and  wounded.  And  how,  with  forty  thousand, 
can  I  withstand  the  whole  force  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  who  will  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Vi- 
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ennal  The  armies  of  the  Rhine  could  not  ad- 
vance to  my  succor  before  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, and  before  that  time  arrives  the  Alps  will  be 
impassable  from  snow^.  It  is  all  over.  I  will 
sign  the  peace.  The  government  and  the  law- 
yers may  say  what  they  choose." 

This  treaty,  extended  France  to  the  Rhine, 
recognized  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  composed  of 
the  Cispadane  Republic  and  Lombardy,  and  al- 
lowed the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  extend  his 
sway  over  several  of  the  states  of  Venice.  Na- 
poleon was  very  desirous  of  securing  republican 
liberty  in  Venice.  Most  illustriously  did  he  ex- 
hibit his  anxiety  for  peace  in  consenting  to  sac- 
rifice that  desire,  and  to  disobey  the  positive  com- 
mands of  his  government,  rather  than  renew  the 
horrors  of  battle.  He  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to 
keep  Europe  involved  in  war,  that  he  might  secure 
republican  liberty  for  Venice,  when  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Venetians  were  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  govern  themselves,  and  when,  per- 
haps, one  half  of  the  nation  were  so  ignorant  as 
to  prefer  despotism.  The  whole  glory  of  this 
peace  redounds  to  his  honor.  His  persistence 
in  that  demand  which  the  Directory  enjoined, 
would  but  have  kindled  anew  the  flames  of  war. 

During  these  discussions  at  Campo  Formio, 


every  possible  endeavor  was  made  which  the 
most  delicate  ingenuity  could  devise,  to  influence 
Napoleon  in  his  decisions  by  personal  considera- 
tions. The  wealth  of  Europe  was  literally  laid 
at  his  feet.  Millions  upon  millions  in  gold  were 
proffered  him.  But  his  proud  spirit  could  not  be 
thus  tarnished.  When  some  one  alluded  to  the 
diflferent  course  pursued  by  the  Directors,  he  re- 
plied, "  You  are  not  then  aware,  citizen,  that 
there  is  not  one  of  those  Directors  whom  I  could 
not  bring,  for  four  thousand  dollars,  to  kiss  my 
boot."  The  Venetians  offered  him  a  present  of 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He 
smiled,  and  declined  the  offer.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria,  professing  the  most  profound  admiration 
of  his  heroic  character,  entreated  him  to  accept 
a  principality,  to  consist  of  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  for  himself  and  his 
heirs.  This  was  indeed  an  alluring  offer  to  a 
young  man  but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  who 
had  but  just  emerged  from  obscurity  and  poverty. 
The  young  general  transmitted  his  thanks  to  the 
Emperor  for  this  proof  of  his  good-will,  but  add- 
ed, that  he  could  accept  of  no  honors  but  such  as 
were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  French  people, 
and  that  he  should  always  be  satisfied  with  what- 
ever they  might  be  disposed  to  offer. 
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While  at  Montebello,  transacting  the  aflfairs  of 
his  victorious  army,  Josephine  presided  with  most 
admirable  propriety  and  grace,  over  the  gay  circle 
of  Milan.  Napoleon,  who  well  understood  the 
imposing  influence  of  courtly  pomp  and  splendor, 
while  extremely  simple  in  his  personal  habili- 
ments, dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  Milanese  with  all 
the  pageantry  of  a  court.  The  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope were  even  then  suspended  upon  his  nod. 
He  was  tracing  out  the  lines  of  empire,  and 
dukes,  and  princes,  and  kings  were  soliciting  his 
friendship.    Josephine,  by  her  surpassing  loveli- 


ness of  person  and  of  character,  won  universal 
admiration.  Her  wonderful  tact,  her  genius,  and 
her  amiability  vastly  strengthened  the  influence 
of  her  husband.  "  I  conquer  provinces,"  said 
Napoleon,  "  but  Josephine  wins  hearts."  She 
frequently,  in  after  years,  reverted  to  this  as  the 
happiest  period  of  her  life.  To  them  both  it  must 
have  been  as  a  bewildering  dream.  But  a  few 
months  before,  Josephine  was  in  prison,  awaiting 
her  execution  ;  and  her  children  were  literally 
begging  bread  in  the  streets.  Hardly  a  year 
had  elapsed  since  Napoleon,  a  penniless  Corsi- 
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can  soldier,  was  studying  in  a  garret  in  Paris, 
hardly  knowing  where  to  obtain  a  single  franc. 
Now  the  name  of  Napoleon  was  emblazoned 
through  Europe.  He  had  become  more  power- 
ful than  the  government  of  his  own  country.  He 
was  overthrowing  and  uprearing  dynasties.  The 
question  of  peace  or  war  was  suspended  upon  his 
lips.  The  proudest  potentates  of  Europe  were 
ready,  at  any  price,  to  purchase  his  favor.  Joseph- 
ine reveled  in  the  exuberance  of  her  dreamlike 
prosperity  and  exaltation.  Her  benevolent  heart 
was  gratified  with  the  vast  power  she  now  pos- 
sessed of  conferring  happiness.  She  was  beloved, 
adored.  She  had  long  cherished  the  desire  of 
visiting  this  land,  so  illustrious  in  the  most  lofty 
reminiscences.  Even  Italy  can  hardly  present 
a  more  delightful  excursion  than  the  ride  from 
Milan  to  the  romantic,  mountain-embowered  lakes 
of  Como  and  Maggiore.  It  was  a  bright  and  sun- 
ny Italian  morning  when  Napoleon,  with  his  bliss- 
ful bride,  drove  along  the  luxuriant  valleys  and 
the  vine-clad  hill-sides  to  Lake  Maggiore.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a  numerous  and  glittering 
retinue.  Here  they  embarked  upon  this  beauti- 
ful sheet  of  water,  in  a  boat  with  silken  awnings 
and  gay  banners,  and  the  rowers  beat  time  to  the 
most  voluptuous  music.  They  landed  upon  Beau- 
tiful Island,  which,  like  another  Eden,  emerges 
from  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  This  became  the 
favorite  retreat  of  Napoleon.  Its  monastic  pal- 
ace, so  sombre  in  its  antique  architecture,  was  in 
peculiar  accordance  with  that  strange  melancholy 
which,  with  but  now  and  then  a  ray  of  sunshine, 
ever  overshadowed  his  spirit.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  Josephine  was  standing  upon  a  terrace 
with  several  ladies,  under  a  large  orange-tree, 
profusely  laden  with  its  golden  treasures.  As 
their  attention  was  all  absorbed  in  admiring  the 
beautiful  landscape.  Napoleon  slipped  up  unper- 
ceived,  and,  by  a  sudden  shake,  brought  down  a 
shower  of  the  rich  fruit  upon  their  heads.  Joseph- 
ine's companions  screamed  with  fright  and  ran  ; 
but  she  remained  unmoved.  Napoleon  laughed 
heartily  and  said:  "Why,  Josephine,  you  stand 
fire  like  one  of  my  veterans."  "  And  why  should 
I  not  1"  she  promptly  replied,  "  am  I  not  the  wife 
of  their  general  1" 

Every  conceivable  temptation  was  at  this  time 
presented  to  entice  Napoleon  into  habits  of  licen- 
tiousness. Purity  was  a  virtue  then  and  there  al- 
most unknown.  Some  one  speaking  of  Napoleon's 
universal  talents,  compared  him  with  Solomon. 
"Poh,"  exclaimed  another,  "What  do  you  mean 
by  calling  him  wiser  than  Solomon.  The  Jewish 
king  had  seven  hundred  wives  and  three  hundred 
concubines,  while  Napoleon  is  contented  with  one 
wife,  and  she  older  than  himself"  The  corrup- 
tion of  those  days  of  infidelity  was  such,  that  the 
ladies  were  jealous  of  Josephine's  exclusive  in- 
fluence over  her  illustrious  spouse,  and  they  ex- 
erted all  their  powers  of  fascination  to  lead  him 
astray.  The  loftiness  of  Napoleon's  ambition, 
and  those  principles  instilled  so  early  by  a  moth- 
er's lips  as  to  be  almost  instincts,  were  his  safe- 
guard. Josephine  was  exceedingly  gratified, 
some   of  the  ladies   said,   "  insufferably  vain," 


that  Napoleon  clung  so  faithfully  and  confidingly 
to  her.  "  Truly,"  he  said,  "  I  have  something 
else  to  think  of  than  love.  No  man  wins  tri- 
umphs in  that  way,  without  forfeiting  some 
palms  of  glory.  I  have  traced  out  my  plan,  and 
the  finest  eyes  in  the  world,  and  there  are  some 
very  fine  eyes  here,  shall  not  make  me  deviate  a 
hair's  breadth  from  it." 

A  lady  of  rank,  after  wearying  him  one  day 
with  a  string  of  the  most  fulsome  compliments, 
exclaimed,  among  other  things,  "  What  is  life 
worth,  if  one  can  not  be  General  Bonaparte," 
Napoleon  fixed  his  eyes  coldly  upon  her,  and 
said,  "  Madame  !  one  may  be  a  dutiful  wife,  and 
the  good  mother  of  a  family." 

The  jealousy  which  the  Directory  entertained 
of  Napoleon's  vast  accession  of  power  induced 
them  to  fill  his  court  with  spies,  who  watched  all 
his  movements  and  reported  his  words.  Joseph- 
ine, frank  and  candid  and  a  stranger  to  all  arti- 
fice, could  not  easily  conceal  her  knowledge  or 
her  thoughts.  Napoleon  consequently  seldom  in- 
trusted to  her  any  plans  which  he  was  unwilling 
to  have  made  known.  "  A  secret,"  he  once  ob- 
served, "  is  burdensome  to  Josephine."  He  was 
careful  that  she  should  not  be  thus  encumbered. 
He  would  be  indeed  a  shrewd  man  who  could 
extort  any  secret  from  the  bosom  of  Napoleon. 
He  could  impress  a  marble-like  immovableness 
upon  his  features,  which  no  scrutiny  could  pene- 
trate. Said  Josephine  in  subsequent  years,  "  I 
never  once  beheld  Napoleon  for  a  moment  per- 
fectly at  ease — not  even  with  myself  He  is 
constantly  on  the  alert.  If  at  any  time  he  ap- 
pears to  show  a  little  confidence,  it  is  merely  a 
feint  to  throw  the  person  with  whom  he  con- 
verses, oflf  his  guard,  and  to  draw  forth  his  sen- 
timents ;  but  never  does  he  himself  disclose  his 
real  thoughts." 

The  French  Government  remonstrated  bitter- 
ly against  the  surrender  of  Venice  to  Austria. 
Napoleon  replied.  "  It  costs  nothing  for  a  hand- 
ful of  declaimers  to  rave  about  the  establishment 
of  republics  every  where.  I  wish  these  gentlemen 
would  make  a  winter  campaign.  You  little  know 
the  people  of  Italy.  You  are  laboring  under  a 
great  delusion.  You  suppose  that  liberty  can  do 
great  things  to  a  base,  cowardly,  and  superstitious 
people.  You  wish  me  to  perform  miracles.  I 
have  not  the  art  of  doing  so.  Since  coming  into 
Italy  I  have  derived  little,  if  any,  support  from 
the  love  of  the  Italian  people  for  liberty  and 
equality." 

The  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Campo  Formio, 
Napoleon  immediately  sent  to  Paris.  Though 
he  had  disobeyed  the  positive  commands  of  the 
Directory,  in  thus  making  peace,  the  Directors 
did  not  dare  to  refuse  its  ratification.  The  vic- 
torious young  general  was  greatly  applauded  by 
the  people,  for  refusing  the  glory  of  a  new  cam- 
paign, in  which  they  doubted  not  that  he  would 
have  obtained  fresh  laurels,  that  he  might  secure 
peace  for  bleeding  Europe.  On  the  17th  of  No- 
vember Napoleon  left  Milan  for  the  Congress  at 
Rastadt,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  with  pleni- 
potentiary powers.     At  the  moment  of  leaving 
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he  addressed  the  following  proclamation  to  the 
Cisalpine  Republic :  "  We  have  given  you  liberty. 
Take  care  to  preserve  it.  To  be  worthy  of  your 
destiny  make  only  discreet  and  honorable  laws, 
and  cause  them  to  be  executed  with  energy. 
Favor  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  respect 
religion.  Compose  your  battalions  not  of  dis- 
reputable men.  but  of  citizens  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  the  Republic,  and  closely  linked 
with  its  prosperity.  You  have  need  to  impress 
yourselves  with  the  feeling  of  your  strength,  and 
with  the  dignity  which  befits  the  free  man.     Di- 


vided and  bowed  down  by  ages  of  tyranny,  you 
could  not  alone  have  achieved  your  independence. 
In  a  few  years,  if  true  to  yourselves,  no  nation 
will  be  strong  enough  to  wrest  liberty  from  you. 
Till  then  the  great  nation  will  protect  you." 

Napoleon,  leaving  Josephine  at  Milan,  traveled 
rapidly  through  Piedmont,  intending  to  proceed 
by  the  way  of  Switzerland  to  Rastadt.  His  jour- 
ney was  an  uninterrupted  scene  of  triumph.  Illu- 
minations, processions,  bonfires,  the  ringing  ot 
bells,  the  explosions  of  artillery,  the  huzzas  of 
the  populace,  and  above  all  the  most  cordial  and 
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warm-hearted  acclamations  of  ladies,  accompani- 
ed him  all  the  way.  The  enthusiasm  was  inde- 
scribable. Napoleon  had  no  fondness  for  such 
displays.  He  but  slightly  regarded  the  applause 
of  the  populace. 

"  It  must  be  delightful,"  said  Bourrienne,  "  to 
be  greeted  with  such  demonstrations  of  enthusi- 
astic admiration."  "Bah!"  Napoleon  replied; 
"  this  same  unthinking  crowd,  under  a  slight 
change  of  circumstances,  would  follow  me  just 
as  eagerly  to  the  scaffold." 

Traveling  with  great  rapidity,  he  appeared 
and  vanished  like  a  meteor,  ever  retaining  the 
same  calm,  pensive,  thoughtful  aspect.  A  per- 
son, who  saw  him  upon  this  occasion,  thus  de- 
scribed his  appearance  :  "  I  beheld  with  deep  in- 
terest and  extreme  attention  that  extraordinary 
man,  who  has  performed  such  great  deeds,  and 
about  whom  there  is  something  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  his  career  is  not  yet  terminated.  I 
found  him  much  like  his  portraits,  small  in  stature, 
thin,  pale,  with  an  air  of  fatigue,  but  not  as  has 
been  reported  in  ill-health.  He  appeared  to  me 
to  listen  with  more  abstraction  than  interest,  as 
if  occupied  rather  with  what  he  was  thinking 
of,  than  with  what  was  said  to  him.  There 
is  great  intelligence  in  his  countenance,  along 
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with  an  expression  of  habitual  meditation,  which 
reveals  nothing  of  what  is  passing  within.  In 
that  thinking  head,  in  that  daring  mind,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  suppose  that  some  designs  are 
engendering,  which  will  have  their  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  Europe."  Napoleon  did  not  re- 
main long  at  Rastadt,  for  all  the  questions  of 
great  political  importance  were  already  settled, 
and  he  had  no  liking  for  those  discussions  of 
minor  points  which  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  petty  German  princes,  who  were  assembled 
at  that  Congress.  He  accordingly  prepared  for 
his  departure. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  army  he  thus  bade  adieu 
to  his  troops.  "  Soldiers  !  I  leave  you  to-mor- 
row. In  separating  myself  from  the  army  I 
am  consoled  with  the  thought  that  I  shall  soon 
meet  you  again,  and  engage  with  you  m  new 
enterprises.  Soldiers  !  when  conversing  among 
yourselves  of  the  kings  you  have  vanquished,  of 
the  people  upon  whom  you  have  conferred  lib- 
erty, of  the  victories  you  have  won  in  two  cam- 
paigns, say,  ^In  the  next  two  we  will  accomplish 
still  more.''  " 

Napoleon's  attention  was  already  eagerly  di- 
rected to  the  gorgeous  East.  These  vast  king- 
doms, enveloped  in  mystery,  presented  just  the 
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realm  for  his  exuberant  imagination  to  range. 
It  was  the  theatre,  as  he  eloquently  said,  "  of 
mighty  empires,  where  all  the  great  revolutions 
of  the  earth  have  arisen,  where  mind  had  its  birth, 
and  all  religions  their  cradle,  and  where  six  hun- 
dred millions  of  men  still  have  their  dwelling- 
place." 

Napoleon  left  Rastadt,  and  traveling  incognito 
through  France,  arrived  in  Paris  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, 1797,  having  been  absent  but  about 
eighteen  months.  His  arrival  had  been  awaited 
with  the  most  intense  impatience.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  that  most  enthusiastic  capital  had  been 
excited  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  whole  popu- 
lation were  burning  with  the  desire  to  see  the 
youthful  hero  whose    achievements    seemed   to 


surpass  the  fictions  of  romance.  But  Napoleon 
was  nowhere  visible.  A  strange  mystery  seemed 
to  envelop  him.  He  studiously  avoided  observ- 
ation; very  seldom  made  his  appearance  at  any 
place  of  public  amusement ;  dressed  like  the 
most  unobtrusive  private  citizen,  and  glided  un- 
known through  the  crowd,  whose  enthusiasm 
was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  to  get  a  sight 
of  the  hero.  He  took  a  small  house  in  the  Rue 
Chanteraine,  which  street  immediately  received 
tlie  name  of  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  in  honor  of  Na- 
poleon. He  sought  only  the  society  of  men  of  high 
intellectual  and  scientific  attainments.  In  this 
course  he  displayed  a  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  vastly  enhanced  public  curi- 
osity by  avoiding  its  gratification. 


THE    DELIVKRY    OF    THE    TREATY. 


The  Directory,  very  jealous  of  Napoleon's  pop- 
ularity, yet  impelled  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
now  prepared  a  triumphal  festival  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  The 
niao-nificent  court  of  the  Luxembourg  was  ar- 
rano^ed  and  decorated  for  this  gorgeous  show. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  court  a  large  platform 
was  raised,  where  the  five  Directors  were  seated, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  Roman  Senate,  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  of  their  country.  Embas- 
sadors, ministers,  magistrates,  and  the  members  of 
the  two  councils  were  assembled  on  seats  ranged 
amphitheatrically  around.  Vast  galleries  were 
crowded  with  all  that  was  illustrious  in  rank, 
beauty,  and  character  in  the  metropolis.  Mag- 
nificent trophies,  composed  of  the  banners  taken 
from  the  enemy,  embellished  the  court,  while  the 
surrounding  walls  were  draped  with  festoons 
of  tri-colored  tapestry.  Bands  of  music  filled  the 
air  with  martial  sounds,  while  the  very  walls  of 
Paris  were  shaken  by  the  thunders  of  exploding 
artillery  and  by  the  acclamations  of  the  count- 
less thousands  who  thronged  the  court. 


It  was  the  10th  of  December,  1797.  A  bright 
sun  shone  through  cloudless  skies  upon  the  re- 
splendent scene.  Napoleon  had  been  in  Paris 
but  five  days.  Few  of  the  citizens  had  as  yet 
been  favored  with  a  sight  of  the  hero,  whom  all 
were  impatient  to  behold.  At  last  a  great  flour- 
ish of  trumpets  announced  his  approach.  He 
ascended  the  platform  dressed  in  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity of  a  civilian's  costume,  accompanied  by 
Talleyrand,  and  his  aids-de-camp,  all  gorgeously 
dressed,  and  much  taller  men  than  himself,  but 
evidently  regarding  him  with  the  most  profound 
homage.  The  contrast  was  most  striking.  Every 
eye  was  riveted  upon  Napoleon.  The  thunder 
of  the  cannon  was  drowned  in  the  still  louder 
thunder  of  enthusiastic  acclamations  which  sim- 
ultaneously arose  from  the  whole  assemblage. 
The  fountains  of  human  emotion  were  never  more 
deeply  moved.  The  graceful  delicacy  of  his  fra- 
gile figure,  his  remarkably  youthful  appearance, 
his  pale  and  wasted  checks,  the  classic  outline 
of  his  finely  moulded  features,  the  indescribable 
air  of  pcnsiveness  and  self-forgetfulncss  which 
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he  ever  carried  with  him,  and  all  associated  with 
his  most  extraordinary  achievements,  aroused  an 
intensity  of  enthusiastic  emotion  which  has  per- 
haps never  been  surpassed.  No  one  who  wit- 
nessed the  scenes  of  that  day  ever  forgot  them. 
Talleyrand  introduced  the  hero  in  a  brief  and 
eloquent  speech.  "  For  a  moment,"  said  he,  in 
conclusion,  "  I  did  feel  on  his  account  that  dis- 
quietude which,  in  an  infant  republic,  arises  from 
every  thing  which  seems  to  destroy  the  equality 
of  the  citizens.  But  I  was  wrong.  Individual 
grandeur,  far  from  being  dangerous  to  equality, 
is  its  highest  triumph.  And  on  this  occasion 
every  Frenchman  must  feel  himself  elevated  by 
the  hero  of  his  country.  And  when  I  reflect  upon 
all  which  he  has  done  to  shroud  from  envy  that 
light  of  glory  ;  on  that  ancient  love  of  simplicity 
which  distinguishes  him  in  his  favorite  studies  ; 
his  love  for  the  abstract  sciences  ;  his  admiration 
for  that  sublime  Ossian  which  seems  to  detach 
him  from  the  world  ;  on  his  well  known  con- 
tempt for  luxury,  for  pomp,  for  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  pride  of  ignoble  minds,  I  am  convinced 
that,  far  from  dreading  his  ambition,  we  shall 
one  day  have  occasion  to  rouse  it  anew  to  allure 
him  from  the  sweets  of  studious  retirement." 
Napoleon,  apparently  quite  unmoved  by  this  un- 
bounded applause,  and  as  calm  and  unembar- 
rassed as  if  speaking  to  an  under-officer  in  his 
tent,  thus  briefly  replied  :  "  Citizens !  The  French 
people,  in  order  to  be  free,  had  kings  to  combat. 
To  obtain  a  constitution  founded  on  reason  it  had 
the  prejudices  of  eighteen  centuries  to  overcome. 
Priestcraft,  feudalism,  despotism,  have  succes- 
sively, for  two  thousand  years,  governed  Europe. 
From  the  peace  you  have  just  concluded  dates 
the  era  of  representative  governments.  You 
have  succeeded  in  organizing  the  great  nation, 
whose  vast  territory  is  circumscribed  only  be- 
cause nature  herself  has  fixed  its  limits.  You 
have  done  more.  The  two  finest  countries  in 
Europe,  formerly  so  renowned  for  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  and  the  illustrious  men  whose  cradle 
they  were,  see  with  the  greatest  hopes  genius 
and  freedom  issuing  from  the  tomb  of  their  an- 
cestors. I  have  the  honor  to  deliver  to  you  the 
treaty  signed  at  Campo  Forraio,  and  ratified  by 
the  emperor.  Peace  secures  the  liberty,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  glory  of  the  Republic.  As 
soon  as  the  happiness  of  France  is  secured  by 
the  best  organic  laws,  the  whole  of  Europe  will 
be  free." 

The  moment  Napoleon  began  to  speak  the 
most  profound  silence  reigned  throughout  the 
assembly.  The  desire  to  hear  his  voice  was  so 
intense,  that  hardly  did  the  audience  venture  to 
move  a  limb  or  to  breathe,  while  in  tones,  calm 
and  clear,  he  addressed  them.  The  moment  he 
ceased  speaking,  a  wild  burst  of  enthusiasm  filled 
the  air.  The  most  unimpassioned  lost  their  self- 
control.  Shouts  of"  Live  Napoleon  the  conquer- 
or of  Italy,  the  pacificator  of  Europe,  the  saviour 
of  France,"  resounded  loud  and  long.  Barras, 
in  the  name  of  the  Directory,  replied,  "  Nature," 
exclaimed  the  orator  in  his  enthusiasm,  "has  ex- 
hausted her  energies  in  the  production  of  a  Bona- 


parte. Go,"  said  he  turning  to  Napoleon,  "  crown 
a  life,  so  illustrious,  by  a  conquest  which  the 
great  nation  owes  to  its  outraged  dignity.  Go, 
and  by  the  punishment  of  the  cabinet  of  London, 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  would 
miscalculate  the  powers  of  a  free  people.  Let 
the  conquerors  of  the  Po,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ti- 
ber, march  under  your  banners.  The  ocean  will 
be  proud  to  bear  them.  It  is  a  slave  still  indig- 
nant who  blushes  for  his  fetters.  Hardly  will 
the  tri-colored  standard  wave  on  the  blood-stain- 
ed shores  of  the  Thames,  ere  an  unanimous  cry 
will  bless  your  arrival,  and  that  generous  nation 
will  receive  you  as  its  liberator."  Chenier's  fa- 
mous Hymn  to  Liberty  was  then  sung  in  full 
chorus,  accompanied  by  a  magnificent  orchestra. 
In  the  ungovernable  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
the  five  Directors  arose  and  encircled  Napoleon  in 
their  arms.  The  blast  of  trumpets,  the  peal  of 
martial  bands,  the  thunder  of  cannon,  and  the 
acclamations  of  the  countless  multitude  rent  the 
air.  Says  Thiers,  "  All  heads  were  overcome 
with  the  intoxication.  Thus  it  was  that  France 
threw  herself  into  the  hands  of  an  extraordinary 
man.  Let  us  not  censure  the  weakness  of  our 
fathers.  That  glory  reaches  us  only  through 
the  clouds  of  time  and  adversity,  and  yet  it  trans- 
ports us  !  Let  us  say  with  ^schylus,  '  How 
would  it  have  been  had  we  seen  the  monster  him- 
self!'" 

Napoleon's  powers  of  conversation  were  in- 
imitable. There  was  a  peculiarity  in  every  phrase 
he  uttered  which  bore  the  impress  of  originality 
and  genius.  He  fascinated  every  one  who  ap- 
proached him.  He  never  spoke  of  his  own 
achievements,  but  in  most  lucid  and  dramatic 
recitals  often  portrayed  the  bravery  of  the  army 
and  the  heroic  exploits  of  his  generals. 

He  was  now  elected  a  member  of  the  cele- 
brated Institute,  a  society  composed  of  the  most 
illustrious  literary  and  scientific  men  in  France. 
He  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  returned 
the  following  answer.  "  The  suffrages  of  the 
distinguished  men  who  compose  the  Institute 
honor  me.  I  feel  sensibly  that  before  I  can  be- 
come their  equal  I  must  long  be  their  pupil.  The 
only  true  conquests — those  which  awaken  no  re- 
gret— are  those  obtained  over  ignorance.  The 
most  honorable,  as  the  most  useful  pursuit  of 
nations,  is  that  which  contributes  to  the  exten- 
sion of  human  intellect.  The  real  greatness  of 
the  French  Republic  ought  henceforth  to  consist 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  and  in  not  allowing  a  single  new 
idea  to  exist,  which  does  not  owe  its  birth  to 
their  exertions."  He  laid  aside  entirely  the  dress 
of  a  soldier,  and,  constantly  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Institute,  as  a  philosopher  and  a  schol- 
ar became  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  His 
comprehensive  mind  enabled  him  at  once  to 
grasp  any  subject  to  which  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion. In  one  hour  he  would  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  accumulated  learning  to  which  others 
had  devoted  the  labor  of  years.  He  immediately, 
as  a  literary  man,  assumed  almost  as  marked  a 
\  pre-eminence  among  these  distinguished  scholars, 
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as  he  had  already  acquired  as  a  general  on  fields 
of  blood.  Apparently  forgetting  the  renown  he 
had  already  attained,  with  boundless  ambition  he 
pressed  on  to  still  greater  achievements,  deeming 
nothing  accomplished  while  any  thing  remained 
to  be  done.  Subsequently  he  referred  to  his 
course  at  this  time  and  remarked,  "  Mankind  are 
in  the  end  always  governed  by  superiority  of  in- 
tellectual qualities,  and  none  are  more  sensible 
of  this  than  the  military  profession.  When,  on 
my  return  from  Italy,  I  assumed  the  dress  of  the 
Institute,  and  associated  with  men  of  science,  I 
knew  what  I  was  doing,  I  was  sure  of  not  being 
misunderstood  by  the  lowest  drummer  in  the 
army." 

A  strong  effort  was  made  at  this  time,  by  the 
royalists,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
Napoleon,  while  he  despised  the  inefficient  gov- 
ernment of  the  Directory,  was  by  no  means  will- 
ing that  the  despotic  Bourbons  should  crush  the 
spirit  of  liberty  in  France.  Napoleon  was  not  ad- 
verse to  a  monarchy.  But  he  wished  for  a  mon- 
arch who  would  consult  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  merely  pamper  the  luxury  and  pride 
of  the  nobles.  He  formed  the  plan  and  guided 
the  energies  which  discomfited  the  royalists, 
and  sustained  the  Directors.  Thus  twice  had 
the  strong  arm  of  this  young  man  protected  the 
government.  The  Directors,  in  their  multiplied 
perplexities,  often  urged  his  presence  in  their 
councils,  to  advise  with  them  on  difficult  ques- 
tions. Quiet  and  reserved  he  would  take  his 
seat  at  their  table,  and  by  that  superiority  of  tact 
which  ever  distinguished  him,  and  by  that  intel- 
lectual pre-eminence  which  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned, he  assumed  a  moral  position  far  above 
them  all,  and  guided  those  gray-haired  diplomat- 
ists, as  a  father  guides  his  children.  Whenever 
he  entered  their  presence,  he  instinctively  as- 
sumed the  supremacy,  and  it  was  instinctively 
recognized. 

The  altars  of  religion,  overthrown  by  revolu- 
tionary violence,  still  remained  prostrate.  The 
churches  were  closed,  the  Sabbath  abolished,  the 
sacraments  were  unknown,  the  priests  were  in 
exile.  A  whole  generation  had  grown  up  in 
France  without  any  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
Corruption  was  universal.  A  new  sect  sprang 
up  called  Theophilanthropists,  who  gleaned,  as 
the  basis  of  their  system,  some  of  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel,  divested  of  the  sublime  sanc- 
tions of  Christianity.  They  soon,  however,  found 
that  it  is  not  by  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  smooth- 
flowing  verses,  and  poetic  rhapsodies  upon  the 
beauty  of  love  and  charity,  of  rivulets  and  skies, 
that  the  stern  heart  of  man  can  be  controlled. 
Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed.  Man,  exposed  to 
temptations  which  rive  his  soul,  trembling  upon 
the  brink  of  fearful  calamities,  and  glowing  with 
irrepressible  desires,  can  only  be  allured  and 
overawed  when  the  voice  of  love  and  mercy, 
blends  with  Sinai's  thunders.  "  There  was  fre- 
quently," says  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  "  so 
much  truth  in  the  moral  virtues  which  this  new 
sect  inculcated,  that  if  the  Evangelists  had  not 
;jaid  the  same  things  much  better,  eighteen  hun- 


dred years  before  them,  one  might  have  been 
tempted  to  embrace  their  opinions." 

Napoleon  took  a  correct  view  of  these  enthu- 
siasts. "  They  can  accomplish  nothing,"  said 
he,  "they  are  merely  actors."  "  How  !"  it  was 
replied,  "  do  you  thus  stigmatize  those  whose 
tenets  inculcate  universal  benevolence  and  the 
moral  virtues?'  "All  systems  of  morality," 
Napoleon  rejoined,  "  are  fine.  The  gospel  alone 
has  exhibited  a  complete  assemblage  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  divested  of  all  absurdity.  It 
is  not  composed,  like  your  creed,  of  a  few  com- 
mon-place sentences  put  into  bad  verse.  Do 
you  wish  to  see  that  which  is  really  sublime  1 
Repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Such  enthusiasts 
are  only  to  be  encountered  by  the  weapons  of 
ridicule.  All  their  efforts  will  prove  ineffect- 
ual." 

Republican  France  was  now  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  England  alone  excepted.    The  English 
government  still  waged  unrelenting  war  against 
the  Repubhc,  and  strained  every  nerve  to  rouse 
the  monarchies  of  Europe  again  to  combine  to 
force  a  detested  dynasty  upon  the  French  people. 
The  British  navy,  in  its  invincibility,  had  almost 
annihilated  the  commerce  of  France.     In  their 
ocean-guarded  isle,  safe  from  the  ravages  of  war 
themselves,  their  fleet  could  extend  those  ravages 
to  all  shores.     The  Directory  raised  an  army  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  gave  to  Napoleon 
the  command.     Drawing  the  sword,  not  of  ag- 
gression but  of  defense,  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  a  survey  of  the  French  coast,  opposite  to  En- 
gland, and  to  form  his  judgment  respecting  the 
feasibility  of  the  majestic  enterprise.      Taking 
three  of  his  generals  in  his  carriage,  he  passed 
eight  days  in  this  tour  of  observation.      With 
great  energy  and  tact  he  immediately  made  him- 
self familiar  with  every  thing  which  could  aid  him 
in  coming  to  a  decision.     He  surveyed  the  coast, 
examined  the  ships  and  the  fortifications,  selected 
the  best  points  for  embarkation,  and  examined 
until   midnight    sailors,    pilots,   smugglers,   and 
fishermen.      He  made  objections,  and  carefully 
weighed  their  answers.    Upon  his  return  to  Paris 
his  friend  Bourrienne  said  to  him,  "  Well,  gen 
eral !  what  do  you  think  of  the  enterprise  ?     Is 
it  feasible  1"     "  No  !''  he  promptly  replied,  shak- 
ing his  head.     "  It  is  too  hazardous.     I  will  not 
undertake  it.    I  will  not  risk  on  such  a  stake  the 
fate  of  our  beautiful  France."     At  the  same  time 
that  he  was  making  this  survey  of  the  coast,  with 
his  accustomed  energy  of  mind,  he  was  also  stu- 
dying another  plan  for  resisting  the  assaults  of 
the  British  government.     The  idea  of  attacking 
England,  by  the  way  of  Egypt  in  her  East  Indian 
acquisitions,  had  taken  full  possession  of  his  im- 
agination.     He  filled  his  carriage  with  all  the 
books  he   could   find  in  the  libraries  of  Paris, 
relating   to    Egypt.      With    almost   miraculous 
rapidity  he  explored  the  pages,  treasuring  up, 
in  his  capacious  and  retentive  memory,  every 
idea  of  importance.      Interlineations  and  com- 
ments on  the  margin  of  these  books,  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  testify  to  the  indefatigable  energy 
of  his  mind. 
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Napoleon  was  now  almost  adored  by  the  re- 
publicans all  over  Europe,  as  the  great  champion 
of  popular  rights.  The  people  looked  to  him  as 
their  friend  and  advocate.  In  England,  in  par- 
ticular, there  was  a  large,  influential,  and  increas- 
ing party,  dissatisfied  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  with  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
nobility,  who  were  never  weary  of  proclaiming 
the  praises  of  this  champion  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity. The  brilliance  of  his  intellect,  the  purity  of 
his  morals,  the  stoical  firmness  of  his  self-endur- 
ance, his  untiring  energy,  the  glowing  eloquence 
of  every  sentence  which  fell  from  his  lips,  his 
youth  and  feminine  stature,  and  his  wondrous 
achievements,  all  combined  to  invest  him  with  a 
fascination  such  as  no  mortal  man  ever  exerted 
before.  The  command  of  the  army  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England  was  now  assigned  to  Napoleon. 
He  became  the  prominent  and  dreaded  foe  of  that 
great  empire.  And  yet  the  common  people  who 
were  to  fight  the  battles  almost  to  a  man  loved 
him.  The  throne  trembled.  The  nobles  were 
in  consternation.  "  If  we  deal  fairly  and  justly 
with  France,"  liord  Chatham  is  reported  frankly 
to  have  avowed,  "  the  English  government  will 
not  exist  for  four-and-twenty  hours."  It  was 
necessary  to  change  public  sentiment  and  to  rouse 
feelings  of  personal  animosity  against  this  power- 
ful antagonist.  To  render  Napoleon  unpopular, 
all  the  wealth  and  energies  of  the  government 
were  called  into  requisition,  opening  upon  him 
the  batteries  of  ceaseless  invective.  The  English 
press  teemed  with  the  most  atrocious  and  absurd 
abuse.  It  is  truly  amusing,  in  glancing  over  the 
pamphlets  of  that  day,  to  contemplate  the  enorm- 
ity of  the  vices  attributed  to  him,  and  their  con- 
tradictory nature.  He  was  represented  as  a  per- 
fect demon  in  human  form.  He  was  a  robber  and 
a  miser,  plundering  the  treasuries  of  nations  that 
he  might  hoard  his  countless  millions,  and  he  was 
also  a  profligate  and  a  spendthrift,  squandering 
upon  his  lusts  the  wealth  of  empires.  He  was 
wallowing  in  licentiousness,  his  camp  a  harem 
of  pollution,  ridding  himself  by  poison  of  his 
concubines  as  his  vagrant  desires  wandered  from 
them ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  physically  an  im- 
becile— a  monster — whom  God  in  his  displeasure 
had  deprived  of  the  passions  and  the  powers  of 
healthy  manhood.  He  was  an  idol  whom  the 
entranced  people  bowed  down  before  and  wor- 
shiped, with  more  than  Oriental  servility.  He 
was  also  a  sanguinary  heartless,  merciless  butch- 
er, exulting  in  carnage,  grinding  the  bones  of  his 
own  wounded  soldiers  into  the  dust  beneath  his 
chariot  wheels,  and  finding  congenial  music  for 
his  depraved  and  malignant  spirit  in  the  shrieks 
of  the  mangled  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  To 
Catholic  Ireland  he  was  represented  as  seizing 
the  venerable  Pope  by  his  gray  hairs,  and  thus 
dragging  him  over  the  marble  floor  of  his  palace. 
To  Protestant  England,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
exhibited  as  in  league  with  the  Pope,  whom  he 
treated  with  the  utmost  adulation,  endeavoring  to 
strengthen  the  despotism  of  the  sword  with  the 
energies  of  superstition. 

The  philosophical  composure  with  which  Na- 


poleon regarded  this  incessant  flow  of  invective 
was  strikingly  grand.  "  Of  all  the  libels  and 
pamphlets,"  said  Napoleon  subsequently,  "with 
which  the  English  ministers  have  inundated  Eu- 
rope, there  is  not  one  which  will  reach  posterity. 
When  I  have  been  asked  to  cause  answers  to  be 
written  to  them,  I  have  uniformly  replied,  '  My 
victories  and  my  works  of  public  improvement 
are  the  only  response  which  it  becomes  me  to 
make.'  When  there  shall  not  be  a  trace  of  these 
libels  to  be  found,  the  great  monuments  of  utility 
which  I  have  reared,  and  the  code  of  laws  that  I 
have  formed,  will  descend  to  the  most  remote  ages, 
and  future  historians  will  avenge  the  wrongs  done 
me  by  my  contemporaries.  There  was  a  time," 
said  he  again,  "  when  all  crimes  seemed  to  belong 
tome  of  right ;  thus  I  poisoned  Hoche,*  I  stran- 
gled Pichegrut  in  his  cell,  I  caused  KleberJ  to 
be  assassinated  in  Egypt,  I  blew  out  Desaix's<^ 
brains  at  Marengo,  I  cut  the  throats  of  persons 
who  were  confined  in  prison,  I  dragged  the  Pope 
by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  a  hundred  similar 
absurdities.  As  yet,"  he  again  said,  "  I  have  not 
seen  one  of  those  libels  which  is  worthy  of  an 
answer.  Would  you  have  me  sit  down  and  reply 
to  Goldsmith,  Pichon,  or  the  Quarterly  Review. 
They  are  so  contemptible  and  so  absurdly  false, 
that  they  do  not  merit  any  other  notice,  than  to 
write  false,  false,  on  every  page.  The  only  truth 
I  have  seen  in  them  is,  that  I  one  day  met  an 
officer,  General  Rapp,  I  believe,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  with  his  face  begrimed  with  smoke  and 
covered  with  blood,  and  that  I  exclaimed,  '  Oh, 
comme  il  est  beau  !  0,  how  beautiful  the  sight !' 
This  is  true  enough.  And  of  it  they  have  made 
a  crime.  My  commendation  of  the  gallantry  of 
a  brave  soldier,  is  construed  into  a  proof  of  my 
delighting  in  blood." 

The  revolutionary  government  were  in  the 
habit  of  celebrating  the  21st  of  January  with 
great  public  rejoicing,  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
execution  of  the  king.  They  urged  Napoleon  to 
honor  the  festival  by  his  presence,  and  to  take  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  festivities.  He  peremp- 
torily declined.  "  This  fete,"  said  he,  "  com- 
memorates a  melancholy  event,  a  tragedy ;  and 
can  be  agreeable  to  but  few  people.    It  is  proper 

*  Lazare  Hoche,  a  very  distinguished  young  general, 
who  died  very  suddenly  in  the  army.  "  Hoche,"  said 
Bonaparte,  "  was  one  of  the  first  generals  that  ever  France 
produced.  He  was  brave,  intelligent,  abounding  in  talent, 
decisive,  and  penetrating." 

t  Charles  Pichegru,  a  celebrated  French  general,  who 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  consular  gov- 
ernment and  restore  the  Bourbons.  He  was  arrested  and 
conducted  to  the  Temple,  where  he  was  one  morning  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  The  physicians,  who  met  on  the  occasion, 
asserted  that  he  had  strangled  himself  with  his  cravat. 
•'  Pichegru,"  said  Napoleon,  "  instructed  me  in  mathemat- 
ics at  Brienne  when  I  was  about  ten  years  old.  As  a 
general  he  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talent.  After  he 
had  united  himself  with  the  Bourbons,  he  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  upward  of  twenty  thousand  of  his  soldiers  by 
throwing  them  purposely  in  the  enemies'  hands,  whom  he 
had  informed  beforehand  of  his  intentions. 

t  General  Kleber  fell  beneath  the  poinard  of  an  assassin 
in  Egypt,  when  Napoleon  was  in  Paris. 

f)  General  Desaix  fell,  pierced  by  a  bullet,  on  the  field 
of  Marengo.  Najjoleon  deeply  deplored  his  loss,  as  thai 
of  one  of  his  most  faithful  and  devoted  friends. 
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to  celebrate  victories  ;  but  victims  left  upon  the 
Held  of  battle  are  to  be  lamented.  To  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  a  man's  death  is  an  act  un- 
worthy of  a  government ;  it  creates  more  enemies 
than  friends — it  estranges  instead  of  conciliating ; 
it  irritates  instead  of  calming  ;  it  shakes  the 
foundations  of  government  instead  of  adding  to 
their  strength."  The  ministry  urged  that  it  was 
the  custom  with  all  nations  to  celebrate  the  down- 
fall of  tyrants  ;  and  that  Napoleon's  influence 
over  the  public  mind  was  so  powerful,  that  his 
absence  would  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  hos- 
tility to  the  government,  and  would  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Republic.  At 
last  Napoleon  consented  to  attend,  as  a  private 
member  of  the  Institute,  taking  no  active  part  in 
the  ceremonies,  but  merely  walking  with  the 
members  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  As 
soon  as  the  procession  entered  the  Church  of  St. 
Sulpice,  all  eyes  were  searching  for  Napoleon. 
He  was  soon  descried,  and  every  one  else  was 
immediately  eclipsed.  At  the  close  of  the  cere- 
mony, the  air  was  rent  with  the  shouts,  "  Long 
live  Napoleon!"  The  Directory  were  made  ex- 
ceedingly uneasy  by  ominous  exclamations  in  the 
streets,  "  We  will  drive  away  these  lawyers,  and 
make  the  Little  Corporal  king."  These  cries 
wonderfully  accelerated  the  zeal  of  the  Directors, 
in  sending  Napoleon  to  Egypt.  And  most  de- 
voutly did  they  hope  that  from  that  distant  land 
he  would  never  return. 

AN  INDIAN  PET. 

THE  ichneumon,  called  in  India  the  neulah, 
benjee,  or  mungoos,  is  known  all  over  that 
country.  I  have  seen  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  among  the  old  walls  of  Jaunpore, 
Sirhind,  and  at  Loodianah  ;  for,  like  others  of 
the  weasel  kind,  this  little  animal  delights  in 
places  where  it  can  lurk  and  peep — such  as  heaps 
of  stones  and  ruins ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  these 
in  old  Indian  cities. 

That  the  neulah  is  a  fierce,  terrible,  blood- 
thirsty, destructive  little  creature,  I  experienced 
to  my  cost ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  prov- 
ocation I  received,  I  was  led  to  become  his 
friend  and  protector,  and  so  finding  him  out 
to  be  the  most  charming  and  amiable  pet  in  the 
world. 

In  my  military  career  (for  I  was  for  a  long  time 
attached  to  the  army)  I  was  stationed  at  Jaun- 
pore, and  having  a  house  with  many  conveniences, 
I  took  pleasure  in  rearing  poultry ;  but  scarcely 
a  single  chicken  could  be  magnified  to  a  hen : 
the  rapacious  neulahs,  fond  of  tender  meat,  way- 
laying all  my  young  broods,  sucking  their  blood, 
and  feasting  on  their  brains.  But  such  devasta- 
tions could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  with  impunity ; 
so  we  watched  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in 
shooting  several  of  the  oflTenders,  prowling  among 
the  hennah  or  mehendy  hedges,  where  the  cluck- 
ing-hens  used  to  repose  in  the  shade,  surrounded 
by  their  progeny. 

After  one  of  these  battues,  my  little  daughter 
happened  to  go  to  the  fowl-house  in  the  evening 
in  search  of  eggs,  and  was  greatly  startled  by  a 


melancholy  squeaking  which  seemed  to  proceed 
from  an  old  rat-hole  in  one  comer.  Upon  proper 
investigation  this  was  suspected  to  be  the  nest  of 
one  of  the  neulahs  which  had  sufl'ered  the  last 
sentence  of  the  law ;  but  how  to  get  at  the  young 
we  did  not  know,  unless  by  digging  up  the  floor, 
and  of  this  I  did  not  approve.  So  the  little  young 
ones  would  have  perished  but  for  a  childish  freak 
of  my  young  daughter.  She  seated  herself  before 
the  nest,  and  imitated  the  cry  of  the  famished 
little  animals  so  well,  that  three  wee,  hairless, 
blind  creatures  crept  out,  like  newly-born  rab- 
bits, but  with  long  tails,  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
with  their  lost  mamma. 

Our  hearts  immediately  warmed  toward  the  lit- 
tle helpless  ones,  and  no  one  wished  to  wreak  the 
sins  of  the  parents  upon  the  orphans  ;  and  know- 
ing that  neulahs  were  reared  as  pets,  I  proposed 
to  my  daughter  that  she  should  select  one  for 
herself,  and  give  the  others  to  two  of  my  serv- 
ants. 

My  daughter's  protegee,  however,  was  the  only 
one  that  survived  under  its  new  regime;  and 
Jumnie,  as  she  called  her  nursling,  throve  well, 
and  soon  attained  its  full  size,  knowing  its  name, 
and  endearing  itself  to  every  body  by  its  gambols 
and  tricks.  She  was  like  the  most  blithesome  of 
little  kittens,  and  played  with  our  fingers,  and 
frolicked  on  the  sofas,  sleeping  occasionally  be- 
hind one  of  the  cushions,  and  at  other  times 
coiling  herself  up  in  her  own  little  flannel 
bed. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  Jumnie  grew 
up  to  maturity,  being  one  year  old,  and  formed 
an  attachment  for  one  of  her  own  race — a  wild, 
roving  bandit  of  a  neulah,  who  committed  such 
deeds  of  atrocity  in  the  fowl-house  as  to  compel 
us  to  take  up  arms  again.  If  she  had  only  made 
her  mistress  the  confidante  of  her  love  ! — but, 
alas  !  little  did  we  suspect  our  neulah  of  a  com- 
panionship with  thieves  and  assassins  ;  and  so, 
leaving  her,  we  thought,  to  her  customary  frolics, 
we  marched  upon  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy. 
Two  neulahs  appeared,  we  fired,  and  one  fell, 
the  other  running  oif  unscathed.  We  all  hast- 
ened to  the  wounded  and  bleeding  victim,  and 
my  little  daughter  first  of  all ;  but  how  shall  I 
describe  her  grief  when  she  saw  her  little  Jum- 
nie writhing  at  her  feet  in  the  agonies  of  death  ! 
If  I  had  had  the  least  idea  of  Jumnie's  having 
formed  such  an  attachment,  I  should  have  spared 
the  guilty  for  the  sake  of  the  innocent,  and  Jum- 
nie might  long  have  lived  a  favorite  pet ;  but  the 
deed  was  done. 

The  neulahs,  like  other  of  the  weasel  kind — 
and  like  some  animals  I  know  of  a  loftier  species 
— are  very  rapacious,  slaying  without  reference 
to  their  wants  ;  and  Jumnie,  although  fond  of 
milk,  used  to  delight  in  livers  and  brains  of  fowls, 
which  she  relished  even  after  they  were  dressed 
for  our  table. 

The  natives  of  India  never  molest  the  neulah. 
They  like  to  see  it  about  their  dwellings,  on  ac- 
count of  its  snake  and  rat-killing  propensities ; 
and  on  a  similar  account  it  must  have  been  that 
this  creature  was  deified  by  the  Egyptians,  whose 
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country  abounded  with  reptiles,  and  would  have 
been  absolutely  alive  with  crocodiles  but  for  the 
havoc  it  made  among  the  numerous  eggs,  which 
it  delighted  to  suck.  For  this  reason  the  ichneu- 
mons were  embalmed  as  public  benefactors,  and 
their  bodies  are  still  found  lying  in  state  in  some 
of  the  pyramids.  Among  the  Hindoos,  however, 
the  neulah  does  not  obtain  quite  such  high  honors, 
although  the  elephant,  monkey,  lion,  snake,  rat, 
goose,  &c.,  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  religious 
myths,  and  are  styled  the  Bahons,  or  vehicles  of 
the  gods. 

In  Hindoostan  the  ichneumon  is  not  supposed 
to  kill  the  crocodile,  though  it  is  in  the  mouth  of 
every  old  woman  that  it  possesses  the  knowledge 
of  a  remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  snake, 
which  its  instinct  leads  it  to  dig  out  of  the  ground ; 
but  this  on  dii  has  never  been  ascertained  to  be 
true,  and  my  belief  is  that  it  is  only  based  on  the 
great  agility  and  dexterity  of  the  neulah.  Eye- 
witnesses say  that  his  battles  with  man's  great- 
est enemy  end  generally  in  the  death  of  the  snake, 
which  the  neulah  seizes  by  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  after  frequent  onsets  at  last  kills  and  eats, 
rejecting  nothing  but  the  head. 

The  color  of  the  Indian  neulah  is  a  grayish- 
brown  ;  but  its  chief  beauty  lies  in  its  splendid 
squirrel-hke  tail,  and  lively,  prominent,  dark- 
brown  eyes.  Like  most  of  the  weasel  kind,  how- 
ever, it  has  rather  a  disagreeable  odor ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  this  there  would  not  be  a  sweeter 
pet  in  existence. 

So  far  the  experience  of  an  Old  Indian  ;  and 
we  now  turn  to  another  authority  on  the  highly- 
curious  subject  just  glanced  at — the  knowledge 
of  the  ichneumon  of  a  specific  against  the  poison 
of  the  snake.  Calder  Campbell,  in  his  recent 
series  of  tales,  "  Winter  Nights" — and  capital 
amusement  for  such  nights  they  are — describes 
in  almost  a  painfully  truthful  manner  the  adven- 
ture of  an  officer  in  India,  who  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness, under  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  to 
the  feat  of  the  ichneumon.  The  officer,  through 
some  accident,  was  wandering  on  foot,  and  at 
night,  through  a  desolate  part  of  the  country, 
and  at  length,  overcome  with  fatigue,  threw  him- 
self down  on  the  dry,  crisp  spear-grass,  and  just 
as  the  faint  edge  of  the  dawn  appeared,  fell 
asleep. 

"  No  doubt  of  it !  I  slept  soundly,  sweetly — 
no  doubt  of  it !  I  have  never  since  then  slept  in 
the  open  air  either  soundly  or  sweetly,  for  my 
awaking  was  full  of  horror  !  Before  I  was  fully 
awake,  however,  I  had  a  strange  perception  of 
danger,  which  tied  me  down  to  the  earth,  warn- 
ing me  against  all  motion.  I  knew  that  there 
was  a  shadow  creeping  over  me,  beneath  which 
to  lie  in  dumb  inaction  was  the  wisest  resource. 
I  felt  that  my  lower  extremities  were  being  in- 
vaded by  the  heavy  coils  of  a  living  chain ;  but 
as  if  a  providential  opiate  had  been  infused  into 
my  system,  preventing  all  movement  of  thew  or 
sinew,  I  knew  not  till  I  was  wide  awake  that  an 


enormous  serpent  covered  the  whole  of  my  nether 
limbs,  up  to  the  knees  ! 

"  '  My  God !  I  am  lost !'  was  the  mental  ex- 
clamation I  made,  as  every  drop  of  blood  in  my 
veins  seemed  turned  to  ice  ;  and  anon  I  shook 
like  an  aspen  leaf,  until  the  very  fear  that  my 
sudden  palsy  might  rouse  the  reptile,  occasion- 
ed a  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  I  again  lay  para- 
lyzed. 

"  It  slept,  or  at  all  events  remained  stirless ;  and 
how  long  it  so  remained  I  know  not,  for  time  to  the 
fear-struck  is  as  the  ring  of  eternity.  All  at  once 
the  sky  cleared  up — the  moon  shone  out — the 
stars  glanced  over  me  ;  I  could  see  them  all,  as 
I  lay  stretched  on  my  side,  one  hand  under  my 
head,  whence  I  dared  not  remove  it ;  neither 
dared  I  looked  downward  at  the  loathsome  bed- 
fellow which  my  evil  stars  had  sent  me. 

"  Unexpectedly,  a  new  object  of  terror  super- 
vened :  a  curious  purring  sound  behind  me,  fol- 
lowed by  two  smart  taps  on  the  ground,  put  the 
snake  on  the  alert,  for  it  moved,  and  I  felt  that 
it  was  crawling  upward  to  my  breast.  At  that 
moment,  when  I  was  almost  maddened  by  in- 
supportable apprehension  into  starting  up  to  meet, 
perhaps,  certain  destruction,  something  sprang 
upon  my  shoulder — upon  the  reptile !  There  was 
a  shrill  cry  from  the  new  assailant,  a  loud,  appall- 
ing hiss  from  the  serpent.  For  an  instant  I  coukl 
feel  them  wrestling,  as  it  were,  on  my  body  ;  in 
the  next,  they  were  beside  me  on  the  turf;  in 
another,  a  few  paces  off,  struggling,  twisting 
round  each  other,  fighting  furiously,  I  beheld 
them — a  mungoos  or  ichneumon  and  a  cobra  di 
capello  ! 

"  I  started  up  ;  T  watched  that  most  singular 
combat,  for  all  was  now  clear  as  day.  I  saw 
them  stand  aloof  for  a  moment — the  deep,  venom- 
ous fascination  of  the  snaky  glance  powerless 
against  the  keen,  quick,  restless  orbs  of  its  op- 
ponent :  I  saw  this  duel  of  the  eye  exchange 
once  more  for  closer  conflict :  I  saw  that  the 
mungoos  was  bitten  ;  that  it  darted  away,  doubt- 
less in  search  of  that  still  unknown  plant  whose 
juices  are  its  alleged  antidote  against  snake-bite; 
that  it  returned  with  fresh  vigor  to  the  attack ; 
and  then,  glad  sight !  I  saw  the  cobra  di  capello, 
maimed  from  hooded  head  to  scaly  tail,  fall  life- 
less from  its  hitherto  demi-erect  position  with  a 
baffled  hiss  ;  while  the  wonderful  victor,  indulg- 
ing itself  in  a  series  of  leaps  upon  the  body  of 
its  antagonist,  danced  and  bounded  about,  pur- 
ring and  spitting  like  an  enraged  cat  ! 

"  Little  fifraceful  creature  !  I  have  ever  since 
kept  a  pet  mungoos — the  most  attached,  the  most 
playful,  and  the  most  frog-devouring  of  all  ani- 
mals." 

Many  other  authors  refer  to  the  alleged  anti- 
dote against  a  snake-bite,  known  only  to  the  ich- 
neumcm,  and  there  are  about  as  many  ditTerent 
opinions  as  there  are  authors  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
our  Old  Indian  appears  to  us  to  be  on  the  strong- 
est side. 
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KOSSUTH,    AS   GOVERNOR    OF   HUNGARY,   IN   1849. 


LOUIS  KOSSUTH  *  was  born  at  Monok,  in 
Zemplin,  one  of  the  northern  counties  of 
Hungary,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1806.  His  family 
was  ancient,  but  impoverished  ;  his  father  served 
in  the  Austrian  army  during  the  wars  against 
Napoleon ;  his  mother,  who  still  survives  to  ex- 
ult in  the  glory  of  her  son,  is  represented  to  be 
a  woman  of  extraordinary  force  of  mind  and  char- 
acter. Kossuth  thus  adds  another  to  the  long 
list  of  great  men  who  seem  to  have  inherited 
their  genius  from  their  mothers.  As  a  boy  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  winning  gentleness  of 
his  disposition,  and  for  an  earnest  enthusiasm, 

*  Pronounced  as  though  written  Kos-skoot,  with  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable.  The  Magyar  equivalent  for  the 
French  Louis  and  the  German  Ludwig  is  Lajos.  We 
have  given  the  date  of  his  birth,  which  seems  best  authen- 
ticated. The  notice  of  the  Austrian  police,  quoted  below, 
makes  him  to  have  been  born  in  1804 ;  still  another  ac- 
count gives  1801  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  The  portrait 
which  we  furnish  is  from  a  picture  taken  a  little  more 
than  two  years  since  in  Hungary,  for  Messrs.  Goupil, 
the  well-known  picture-dealers  of  Paris  and  New  York, 
and  is  undoubtedly  an  authentic  likeness  of  him  at  that 
time.  The  following  is  a  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  Kossuth, 
drawn  by  those  capital  artists,  the  Police  authorities  of 
Vienna  : — "  Louis  Kossuth,  an  ex-advocate,  journalist, 
Minister  of  Finance,  President  of  the  Committee  of  De- 
fense, Governor  of  the  Hungarian  Republic,  born  in  Hun- 
gary, Catholic  [this  is  an  error,  Kossuth  is  of  the  Lutheran 


which  gave  promise  of  future  eminence,  could  he 
but  break  the  bonds  imposed  by  low  birth  and 
iron  fortune.  A  young  clergyman  was  attracted 
by  the  character  of  the  boy,  and  voluntarily  took 
upon  himself  the  office  of  his  tutor,  and  thus  first 
opened  before  his  mind  visions  of  a  broader  world 
than  that  of  the  miserable  village  of  his  residence. 
But  these  serene  days  of  powers  expanding  under 
genial  guidance  soon  passed  away.  His  father 
died,  his  tutor  was  translated  to  another  post, 
and  the  walls  of  his  prison-house  seemed  ao-ain 
to  close  upon  the  boy.  But  by  the  aid  of  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  themselves  in  humble  circum- 

faith],  married.  He  is  of  middle  height,  strong,  thin ;  the 
face  oval,  complexion  pale,  the  forehead  high  and  open, 
hair  chestnut,  eyes  blue,  eyebrows  dark  and  very  thick, 
mouth  very  small  and  well-formed,  teeth  fine,  chin  round. 
He  wears  a  mustache  and  imperial,  and  his  curled  hair 
does  not  entirely  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  He  has 
a  white  and  delicate  hand,  tlie  fingers  long.  He  speaks 
German,  Hungarian,  Latin,  Slovack,  a  little  French  and 
Italian.  His  bearing  when  calm,  is  solemn,  full  of  a  cer- 
tain dignity  ;  his  movements  elegant,  his  voice  agreeable, 
softly  penetrating,  and  very  distinct,  even  when  he  speaks 
low.  He  produces,  in  general,  the  effect  of  an  enthusiast ; 
his  looks  often  fixed  on  the  heavens  ;  and  the  expression 
of  his  eyes,  which  are  fine,  contributes  to  give  him  the 
air  of  a  dreamer.  His  exterior  does  not  announce  the 
energy  of  his  character."  Photography  could  hardly  pro- 
duce a  picture  more  minutely  accurate. 
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stances,  he  was  enabled  to  attend  such  schools 
as  the  district  furnished.  Little  worth  knowing 
was  taught  there ;  but  among  that  Uttle  was  the 
Latin  language ;  and  through  that  door  the  young 
dreamer  was  introduced  into  the  broad  domains 
of  history,  where,  abandoning  the  mean  present, 
he  could  range  at  will  through  the  immortal  past. 
History  relates  nothing  so  spirit-stirring  as  the 
struggles  of  some  bold  patriot  to  overthrow  or 
resist  arbitrary  power.  Hence  the  young  student 
of  history  is  always  a  republican ;  but,  unlike  many 
others,  Kossuth  never  changed  from  that  faith. 

The  annals  of  Hungary  contain  nothing  so 
brilliant  as  the  series  of  desperate  conflicts  which 
were  waged  at  intervals  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies to  maintain  the  elective  character  of  the 
Hungarian  monarchy,  in  opposition  to  the  at- 
tempts of  the  House  of  Austria  to  make  the 
crown  hereditary  in  the  Hapsburg  line.  In  these 
wars,  from  1527  to  1715,  seventeen  of  the  family 
of  Kossuth  had  been  attainted  for  high  treason 
against  Austria.  The  last,  most  desperate,  and 
decisively  unsuccessful  struggle  was  that  waged 
by  Rakozky,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
Kossuth  pored  over  the  chronicles  and  annals 
which  narrate  the  incidents  of  this  contest,  till 
he  was  master  of  all  the  minutest  details.  It 
might  then  have  been  predicted  that  he  would 
one  day  write  the  history  of  that  fruitless  strug- 
gle, and  the  biography  of  its  hero ;  but  no  one 
would  have  dared  to  prophesy  that  he  would  so 
closely  reproduce  it  in  deeds. 

In  times  of  peace,  the  law  offers  to  an  aspiring 
youth  the  readiest  means  of  ascent  from  a  low 
degree  to  lofty  stations.  Kossuth,  therefore,  when 
just  entering  upon  manhood,  made  his  way  to 
Pesth,  the  capital,  to  study  the  legal  profession. 
Here  he  entered  the  office  of  a  notary,  and  began 
gradually  to  make  himself  known  by  his  liberal 
opinions,  and  the  fervid  eloquence  with  which  he 
set  forth  and  maintained  them  ;  and  men  began 
to  see  in  him  the  promise  of  a  powerful  public 
writer,  orator,  and  debater. 

The  man  and  the  hour  were  alike  preparing. 
In  1825,  the  year  before  Kossuth  arrived  at  Pesth, 
the  critical  state  of  her  Italian  possessions  com- 
pelled Austria  to  provide  extraordinary  revenues. 
The  Hungarian  Diet  was  then  assembled,  after 
an  interval  of  thirteen  years.  This  Diet  at  once 
demanded  certain  measures  of  reform  before  they 
would  make  the  desired  pecuniary  grants.  The 
court  was  obliged  to  concede  these  demarKis 
Kossuth,  having  completed  his  legal  studies,  and 
finding  no  favorable  opening  in  the  capital,  re- 
turned, in  1830,  to  his  native  district,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law,  with  marked 
success.  He  also  began  to  make  his  way  toward 
public  life  by  his  assiduous  attendance  and  intel- 
ligent action  in  the  local  assemblies.  A  new  Diet 
was  assembled  in  1832,  and  he  received  a  com- 
mission as  the  representative,  in  the  Diet,  of  a 
magnate  who  was  absent.  As  proxy  for  an  ab- 
sentee, he  was  only  charged,  by  the  Hungarian 
Constitution,  with  a  very  subordinate  part,  his 
functions  being  more  those  of  a  counsel  than  of 
a  delegate.      This,  however,  was  a  post  much 


sought  for  by  young  and  aspiring  lawyers,  as 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  mastering  legal 
forms,  displaying  their  abilities,  and  forming  ad- 
vantageous connections. 

This  Diet  renewed  the  Liberal  struggle  with 
increased  vigor.  By  far  the  best  talent  of  Hun- 
gary was  ranged  upon  the  Liberal  side.  Kossuth 
early  made  himself  known  as  a  debater,  and 
gradually  won  his  way  upward,  and  became 
associated  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Liberal 
party,  many  of  whom  were  among  the  proudest 
and  richest  of  the  Hungarian  magnates.  He 
soon  undertook  to  publish  a  report  of  the  debates 
and  proceedings  of  the  Diet.  This  attempt  was 
opposed  by  the  Palatine,  and  a  law  hunted  up 
which  forbade  the  "  printing  and  publishing"  of 
these  reports.  He  for  a  while  evaded  the  law 
by  having  his  sheet  lithographed.  It  increased 
in  its  development  of  democratic  tendencies,  and 
in  popularity,  until  finally  the  lithographic  press 
was  seized  by  Government.  Kossuth,  determined 
not  to  be  baffled,  still  issued  his  journal,  every 
copy  being  written  out  by  scribes,  of  whom  he 
employed  a  large  number.  To  avoid  seizure  at 
the  post-office,  they  were  circulated  through  the 
local  authorities,  who  were  almost  invariably  on 
the  Liberal  side.  This  was  a  period  of  intense 
activity  on  the  part  of  Kossuth.  He  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Diet,  and  the  conferences  of 
the  deputies,  edited  his  paper,  read  almost  all 
new  works  on  politics  and  political  economy,  and 
studied  French  and  English  for  the  sake  of  read- 
ing the  debates  in  the  French  Chambers  and  the 
British  Parliament ;  allowing  himself,  we  are 
told,  but  three  hours'  sleep  in  the  twenty-four. 
His  periodical  penetrated  into  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  men  saw  with  wonder  a  young  and 
almost  unknown  public  writer  boldly  pitting  him- 
self against  Metternich  and  the  whole  Austrian 
Cabinet.  Kossuth  might  well,  at  this  period 
declare  that  he  "  felt  within  himself  something 
nameless." 

In  the  succeeding  Diets  the  Opposition  grew 
still  more  determined.  Kossuth,  though  twice 
admonished  by  Government,  still  continued  his 
journal ;  and  no  longer  confined  himself  to  sim- 
ple reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet,  but 
added  political  remarks  of  the  keenest  satire  and 
most  bitter  denunciation.  He  was  aware  that 
his  course  was  a  perilous  one.  He  was  once 
found  by  a  friend  walking  in  deep  reverie  in  the 
fortress  of  Buda,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  as 
to  the  subject  of  his  meditations,  he  said,  "I  was 
looking  at  the  casemates,  for  I  fear  that  I  shall 
soon  be  quartered  there."  Government  finally 
determined  to  use  arguments  more  cogent  than 
discussion  could  furnish.  Baron  Wesselenyi, 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  most 
prominent  advocate  of  the  removal  of  urbarial 
burdens,  was  arrested,  together  with  a  number 
of  his  adherents.  Kossuth  was  of  course  a  per- 
son of  too  much  note  to  be  overlooked,  and  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1837,  to  use  the  words  of  an 
Austrian  partisan,  "it  happened  that  as  he  was 
promenading  in  the  vicinity  of  Buda,  he  was 
seized  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  law,  and  confined 
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ill  the  lower  walls  of  the  fortress,  there  to  con- 
sider, in  darkness  and  solitude,  how  dangerous  it 
is  to  defy  a  powerful  government,  and  to  swerve 
from  the  path  of  law  and  of  prudence." 

Kossuth  became  at  once  sanctified  in  the  pop- 
ular mind  as  a  martyr.  Liberal  subscriptions 
were  raised  through  the  country  for  the  benefit 
of  his  mother  and  sisters,  whom  he  had  supported 
by  his  exertions,  and  who  were  now  left  without 
protection.  Wesselenyi  became  blind  in  prison ; 
Lovassi,  an  intimate  friend  of  Kossuth,  lost  his 
reason  ;  and  Kossuth  himself,  as  was  certified 
by  his  physicians,  was  in  imminent  risk  of  falling 
a  victim  to  a  serious  disease.  The  rigor  of  his 
confinement  was  mitigated ;  he  was  allowed 
books,  newspapers,  and  writing  materials,  and 
suffered  to  walk  daily  upon  the  bastions  of  the 
fortress,  in  charge  of  an  officer.  Among  those 
who  were  inspired  with  admiration  for  his  politi- 
cal efforts,  and  with  sympathy  for  his  fate,  was 
Teresa  Mezlenyi,  the  young  daughter  of  a  noble- 
man. She  sent  him  books,  and  corresponded 
with  him  during  his  imprisonment ;  and  they 
were  married  in  1841,  soon  after  his  liberation. 

The  action  of  the  drama  went  on,  though  Kos- 
suth was  for  a  while  withdrawn  from  the  stage. 
His  connection  with  Wesselenyi  procured  for  him 
a  degree  of  influence  among  the  higher  magnates 
which  he  could  probably  in  no  other  way  have 
attained.  Their  aid  was  as  essential  to  the  early 
success  of  the  Liberals,  as  was  the  support  of 
Essex  and  Manchester  to  the  Parliament  of  En- 
gland at  the  commencement  of  the  contest  with 
Charles  L 

In  the  second  year  of  Kossuth's  imprisonment, 
Austria  again  needed  Hungarian  assistance. 
The  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  East, 
growing  out  of  the  relations  between  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  determined  all  the  great  powers  to 
increase  their  armaments.  A  demand  was  made 
upon  the  Hungarian  Diet  for  an  additional  levy 
of  18,000  troops.  A  large  body  of  delegates  was 
chosen  pledged  to  oppose  this  grant  except  upon 
condition  of  certain  concessions,  among  which 
was  a  general  amnesty,  with  a  special  reference 
to  the  cases  of  Wesselenyi  and  Kossuth.  The 
most  sagacious  of  the  Conservative  party  advised 
Government  to  liberate  all  the  prisoners,  with  the 
exception  of  Kossuth  ;  and  to  do  this  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Diet,  in  order  that  their  liberation 
might  not  be  made  a  condition  of  granting  the 
levy ;  which  must  be  the  occasion  of  great  ex- 
citement. The  Cabinet  temporized,  and  did  no- 
thing. The  Diet  was  opened,  and  the  contest 
was  waged  during  six  months.  The  Opposition 
had  a  majority  of  two  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, but  were  in  a  meagre  minority  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Magnates.  But  Metternich  and  the  Cab- 
inet grew  alarmed  at  the  struggle,  and  were  eager 
to  obtain  the  grant  of  men,  and  to  close  the  re- 
fractory Diet.  In  1840  a  royal  rescript  suddenly 
made  its  appearance,  granting  the  amnesty,  ac- 
companied also  with  conciliatory  remarks,  and 
the  demands  of  the  Government  for  men  and 
money  were  at  once  complied  with.  This  action 
of  Government  weakened  the  ranks  of  its  sup- 


porters among  the  Hungarian  magnates,  who 
thus  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  charge  of 
being  more  despotic  than  the  Cabinet  of  Metter- 
nich itself 

Kossuth  issued  from  prison  in  1840,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  three  years,  bearing  in  his  de 
bilitated  frame,  his  pallid  face,  and  glassy  eyes, 
traces  of  severe  sufferings,  both  of  mind  and 
body.  He  repaired  for  a  time  to  a  watering- 
place  among  the  mountains  to  recruit  his  shat- 
tered health.  His  imprisonment  had  done  more 
for  his  influence  than  he  could  have  effected  if 
at  liberty.  The  visitors  at  the  watering-place 
treated  with  silent  respect  the  man  who  moved 
about  among  them  in  dressing-gown  and  slip- 
pers, and  whose  slow  steps,  and  languid  features 
disfigured  with  yellow  spots,  proclaimed  him  an 
invalid.  Abundant  subscriptions  had  been  made 
for  his  benefit  and  that  of  his  family,  and  he  now 
stood  on  an  equality  with  the  proudest  magnates. 
These  had  so  often  used  the  name  of  the  "Mar- 
tyr of  the  liberty  of  the  press"  in  pointing  their 
speeches,  that  they  now  had  no  choice  but  to  ac- 
cept the  popular  verdict  as  their  own.  Kossuth, 
in  the  meanwhile  mingled  little  with  the  society 
at  the  watering-place ;  but  preferred,  as  his 
health  improved,  to  wander  among  the  forest- 
clad  hills  and  lonely  valleys,  where,  says  one 
who  there  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  was 
his  frequent  companion,  "the  song  of  birds,  a 
group  of  trees,  and  even  the  most  insignificant 
phenomena  of  nature  furnished  occasions  for 
conversation."  But  now  and  then  flashes  would 
burst  forth  which  showed  that  he  was  revolving 
other  things  in  his  mind.  Sometimes  a  chord 
would  be  casually  struck  which  awoke  deeper 
feelings,  then  his  rare  eloquence  would  burst 
forth  with  the  fearful  earnestness  of  conviction, 
and  he  hurled  forth  sentences  instinct  with  life 
and  passion.  The  wife  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant, 
the  daughter  of  a  great  magnate,  was  attracted 
by  his  appearance,  and  desired  this  companion 
of  Kossuth  to  introduce  him  to  her  house.  When 
this  desire  was  made  known  to  Kossuth,  the 
mysterious  and  nervous  expression  passed  over 
his  face,  which  characterizes  it  when  excited. 
"  No,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  not  go  to  that  wo- 
man's house  ;  her  father  subscribed  four-pence 
to  buy  a  rope  to  hang  me  with  !" 

Soon  after  his  liberation,  he  came  forward  as 
the  principal  editor  of  the  "  Pesth  Gazette" 
(Pesthi  Hirlap),  which  a  bookseller,  who  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  the  Government,  had  received 
permission  to  establish.  The  name  of  the  editor 
was  now  sufficient  to  electrify  the  country  ;  and 
Kossuth  at  once  stood  forth  as  the  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  against 
the  inordinate  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed 
by  the  magnates.  But  when  he  went  to  the  ex- 
tent of  demanding  that  the  house-tax  should  be 
paid  by  all  classes  in  the  community,  not  even 
excepting  the  highest  nobility,  a  party  was  raised 
up  against  him  among  the  nobles,  who  estab- 
lished a  paper  to  combat  so  disorganizing  a  doc- 
trine. This  party,  backed  by  the  influence  of 
Government,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  election 
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of  Kossuth  as  member  from  Pesth  for  the  Diet 
of  1843.  He  was,  however,  very  active  in  the 
local  Assembly  of  the  capital. 

Kossuth  was  not  altogether  without  support 
among  the  higher  nobles.  The  blind  old  Wes- 
selenyi  traversed  the  country,  advocating  rural 
freedom  and  the  abolition  of  the  urbarial  bur- 
dens. Among  his  supporters  at  this  period  also, 
was  Count  Louis  Batthyanyi,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  Maygar  magnates,  subse- 
quently President  of  the  Hungarian  Ministry, 
and  the  most  illustrious  martyr  of  the  Hungarian 
cause.  Aided  by  his  powerful  support,  Kossuth 
was  again  brought  forward,  in  1847,  as  one  of  the 
two  candidates  from  Pesth.  The  Government 
party,  aware  that  they  were  in  a  decided  minority, 
limited  their  efforts  to  an  attempt  to  defeat  the 
election  of  Kossuth.  This  they  endeavored  to 
effect  by  stratagem.  The  Liberal  party  nomi- 
nated Szentkiraly  and  Kossuth.  The  Govern- 
ment party  also  named  the  former.  The  Royal 
Administrator,  who  presided  at  the  election,  de- 
cided that  Szentkiraly  was  chosen  by  acclama- 
tion ;  but  that  a  poll  must  be  held  for  the  other 
member.  Before  the  intention  of  Kossuth  to 
present  himself  as  a  candidate  was  known,  the 
Liberals  had  proposed  M.  Balla  as  second  dele- 
gate. He  at  once  resigned  in  favor  of  Kossuth. 
The  Government  party  cast  their  votes  for  him, 
in  hopes  of  drawing  off  a  portion  of  the  Liberal 
party  from  the  support  of  Kossuth.  M.  Balla 
loudly  but  unavailingly  protested  against  this 
stratagem  ;  and  when  after  a  scrutiny  of  twelve 
hours,  Kossuth  was  declared  elected,  Balla  was 
the  first  to  applaud.  That  night  Kossuth,  Balla, 
and  Szentkiraly  were  serenaded  by  the  citizens 
of  Pesth  ;  they  descended  together  to  the  street, 
and  walked  arm-in-arm  among  the  crowd.  The 
Royal  Administrator  was  severely  reprimanded 
for  not  having  found  means  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  Kossuth. 

Kossuth  no  sooner  took  his  seat  in  the  Diet 
than  the  foremost  place  was  at  once  conceded  to 
him.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  he  moved 
an  address  to  the  king,  concluding  with  the  pe- 
tition that  "liberal  institutions,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Hungarian  Constitution,  might  be  accord- 
ed to  all  the  hereditary  states,  that  thus  might 
be  created  a  united  Austrian  monarchy,  based 
upon  broad  and  constitutional  principles."  Dur- 
ing the  early  months  of  the  session  Kossuth 
showed  himself  a  most  accomplished  parliament- 
ary orator  and  debater ;  and  carried  on  a  series 
of  attacks  upon  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  Cabi- 
net, which  for  skill  and  power  have  few  parallels 
in  the  annals  of  parliamentary  warfare.  Those 
form  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  its  scope 
and  power,  whose  ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  Kos- 
suth are  derived  solely  from  the  impassioned  and 
exclamatory  harangues  which  he  flung  out  during 
the  war.  These  were  addressed  to  men  wrought 
up  to  the  utmost  tension,  and  can  be  judged  fair- 
ly only  by  men  in  a  state  of  high  excitement. 
He  adapted  his  matter  and  manner  to  the  occa- 
sion and  the  audience.  Some  of  his  speeches 
are  marked  by  a  stringency  of  logic  worthy  of 


Webster  or  Calhoun : — ^but  it  was  what  all  elo- 
quence of  a  high  order  must  ever  be — "  Logic 
red-hot." 

Now  came  the  French  Revolution  of  February, 
1848.  The  news  of  it  reached  Vienna  on  the 
1st  of  March,  and  was  received  at  Pressburg  on 
the  2d.  On  the  following  day  Kossuth  delivered 
his  famous  speech  on  the  finances  and  the  state 
of  the  monarchy  generally,  concluding  with  a  pro- 
posed "Address  to  the  Throne,"  urging  a  series 
of  reformatory  measures.  Among  the  foremost 
of  these  was  the  emancipation  of  the  country 
from  feudal  burdens — the  proprietors  of  the  soil 
to  be  indemnified  by  the  state  ;  equalizing  taxa- 
tion ;  a  faithful  administration  of  the  revenue  to 
be  satisfactorily  guaranteed;  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  representative  system ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  representing  the  voice 
of,  and  responsible  to  the  nation.*  The  speech 
produced  an  effect  almost  without  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  debate.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  in 
reply,  and  the  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 
On  the  13th  of  March  took  place  the  revolution 
in  Vienna  which  overthrew  the  Metternich  Cabi- 
net. On  the  15th,  the  Constitution  granted  by 
the  Emperor  to  all  the  nations  within  the  Em- 
pire was  solemnly  proclaimed,  amidst  the  wild- 
est transports  of  joy.  Henceforth  there  were  to 
be  no  more  Germans  or  Sclavonians,  Magyars  or 
Italians ;  strangers  embraced  and  kissed  each 
other  in  the  streets,  for  all  the  heterogeneous 
races  of  the  Empire  were  now  brothers  : — as  like- 
wise were  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  at  Ana- 
charsis  Klootz's  "  Feast  of  Pikes"  in  Paris,  on 
that  14th  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  grace  1790 
— and  yet,  notwithstanding,  came  the  "  Reign  of 
Terror." 

Among  the  demands  made  by  the  Hungarian 
Diet  was  that  of  a  separate  and  responsible  Min- 
istry for  Hungary.  The  Palatine,  Archduke 
Stephen,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Hun- 
gary had  been  intrusted,  persuaded  the  Emperor 
to  accede  to  this  demand,  and  on  the  following 
day  Batthyanyi,  who  with  Kossuth  and  a  depu- 
tation of  delegates  of  the  Diet  was  in  Vienna, 
was  named  President  of  the  Hungarian  Ministry. 
It  was,  however,  understood  that  Kossuth  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  new  Ministry. 

Kossuth  assumed  the  department  of  Finance, 
then,  as  long  before  and  now,  the  post  of  diffi- 
culty under  Austrian  administration.  The  Diet 
meanwhile  went  on  to  consummate  the  series  of 
reforms  which  Kossuth  had  so  long  and  stead- 
fastly advocated.     The  remnants  of  feudalism 

*  We  have  not  space  to  present  any  portion  of  this  ad- 
mirable speech.  It  is  given  at  length  in  Pulszky's  In- 
troduction to  Schlessinger's  "  War  in  Hungary,^'  which 
has  been  republished  in  this  country  ;  in  a  different,  and 
somewhat  indifferent  translation,  in  the  anonymous 
"  Louis  Kossuth  and  Nungar]/,"  published  in  London, 
written  strongly  in  the  Austrian  interest.  In  this  latter, 
however,  the  "  Address  to  the  Throne,"  by  far  the  most 
important  and  weighty  portion  of  the  speech,  is  omitted 
A  portion  of  the  speech,  taken  from  this  latter  source, 
and  of  course  not  embracing  the  Address,  is  given  in  Dr. 
Tefft'.s  recent  valuable  work,  "  Hungary  and  Kossuth.'' 
The  whole  speech  constitutes  a  historical  document  oi 
great  importance 
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were  swept  away — the  landed  proprietors  being 
indemnified  by  the  state  for  the  loss  they  sus- 
tained. The  civil  and  political  rights  which  had 
heretofore  been  in  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  nobles,  were  extended  to  the  burghers  and 
the  peasants.  A  new  electoral  law  was  framed, 
according  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  possessor 
of  property  to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  The  whole  series  of  bills  re- 
ceived the  royal  signature  on  the  11th  of  April ; 
the  Diet  having  previously  adjourned  to  meet  on 
the  2d  of  July. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  indeed  a  vigor- 
ous and  decided  opposition,  but  no  insurrection. 
The  true  cause  of  the  Hungarian  war  was  the 
hostility  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  the  whole 
series  of  reformatory  measures  which  had  been 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  Kossuth  ; 
but  its  immediate  occasion  was  the  jealousy 
which  sprung  up  among  the  Servian  and  Croa- 
tian dependencies  of  Hungary  against  the  Hun- 
garian Ministry.  This  soon  broke  out  into  an 
open  revolt,  headed  by  Baron  Jellachich,  who  had 
just  been  appointed  Ban  or  Lord  of  Croatia.  How 
far  the  Serbs  and  Croats  had  occasion  for  jea- 
lousy, is  of  little  consequence  to  our  present 
purpose  to  inquire  ;  though  we  may  say,  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  proceedings  of  the  Magyars  toward 
the  other  Hungarian  races  was  marked  by  a  far 
more  just  and  generous  feeling  and  conduct  than 
could  have  been  possibly  expected  ;  and  that  the 
whole  ground  of  hostility  was  sheer  misrepre- 
sentation ;  and  this,  if  we  may  credit  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  is  now  admitted  by  the 
Sclavic  races  themselves.  But  however  the  case 
may  have  been  as  between  the  Magyars  and 
Croats,  as  between  the  Hungarians  and  Austria, 
the  hostile  course  of  the  latter  is  without  excuse 
or  palliation.  The  Emperor  had  solemnly  sanc- 
tioned the  action  of  the  Diet,  and  did  as  solemnly 
denounce  the  proceedings  of  Jellachich.  On  the 
29th  of  May  the  Ban  was  summoned  to  present 
himself  at  Innspruck,  to  answer  for  his  conduct ; 
and  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  an  Impe- 
rial manifesto  was  issued  on  the  10th  of  June,  de- 
priving him  of  all  his  dignities,  and  commanding 
the  authorities  at  once  to  break  off  all  intercourse 
with  him.  He,  however,  still  continued  his  op- 
erations, and  levied  an  army  for  the  invasion  of 
Hungary,  and  a  fierce  and  bloody  war  of  races 
broke  out,  marked  on  both  sides  by  the  most 
fearful  atrocities. 

The  Hungarian  Diet  was  opened  on  the  5th 
of  July,  when  the  Palatine,  Archduke  Stephen, 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  solemnly  denounced  the 
conduct  of  the  insurgent  Croats.  A  few  days 
after,  Kossuth,  in  a  speech  in  the  Diet,  set  forth 
the  perilous  state  of  affairs,  and  concluded  by  ask- 
ing for  authority  to  raise  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
and  a  large  amount  of  money.  These  proposals 
were  adopted  by  acclamation,  the  enthusiasm  in 
the  Diet  rendering  any  debate  impossible  and 
superfluous. 

The  Imperial  forces  having  been  victorious  in 
Italy,  and  one  pressing  danger  being  thus  avert- 
ed from  the  Empire,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  began 


openly  to  display  its  hostility  to  the  Hungarian 
movement.  Jellachich  repaired  to  Innspruck, 
and  was  openly  acknowledged  by  the  court,  and 
the  decree  of  deposition  was  revoked.  Early  in 
September  Hungary  and  Austria  stood  in  an  at- 
titude of  undisguised  hostility.  On  the  5th  of 
that  month,  Kossuth,  though  enfeebled  by  illness, 
was  carried  to  the  hall  of  the  Diet  where  he  de- 
livered a  speech,  declaring  that  so  formidable 
were  the  dangers  that  surrounded  the  nation, 
that  the  Ministers  might  soon  be  forced  to  call 
upon  the  Diet  to  name  a  Dictator,  clothed  with 
unlimited  powers,  to  save  the  country ;  but  be- 
fore taking  this  final  step  they  would  recommend 
a  last  appeal  to  the  Imperial  government.  A 
large  deputation  was  thereupon  dispatched  to 
the  Emperor,  to  lay  before  him  the  demands  of 
the  Hungarian  nation.  No  satisfactory  answer 
was  returned,  and  the  deputation  left  the  Impe- 
rial presence  in  silence.  On  their  return,  they 
plucked  from  their  caps  the  plumes  of  the  united 
colors  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  replaced 
them  with  red  feathers,  and  hoisted  a  flag  of  the 
same  color  on  the  steamer  which  conveyed  them 
to  Pesth.  Their  report  produced  the  most  in- 
tense agitation  in  the  Diet,  and  at  the  capital,  but 
it  was  finally  resolved  to  make  one  more  attempt 
for  a  pacific  settlement  of  the  question.  In  order 
that  no  obstacle  might  be  interposed  by  their 
presence,  Kossuth  and  his  colleagues  resigned, 
and  a  new  Ministry  was  appointed.  A  deputa- 
tion was  sent  to  the  National  Assembly  at  Vi- 
enna, which  refused  to  receive  it.  Jellachich 
had  in  the  mean  time  entered  Hungary  with  a 
large  army,  not  as  yet,  however,  openly  sanc- 
tioned by  Imperial  authority.  The  Diet  seeing 
the  imminent  peril  of  the  country,  conferred  dic- 
tatorial powers  upon  Kossuth.  The  Palatine 
resigned  his  post,  and  left  the  kingdom.  The 
Emperor  appointed  Count  Lemberg  to  take  the 
entire  command  of  the  Hungarian  army.  The 
Diet  declared  the  appointment  illegal,  and  the 
Count,  arriving  at  Pesth  without  escort,  was 
slain  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  by  the  popu- 
lace, in  a  sudden  outbreak.  The  Emperor  forth- 
with placed  the  kingdom  under  martial  law, 
giving  the  supreme  civil  and  military  power  to 
Jellachich.  The  Diet  at  once  revolted  ;  declared 
itself  permanent,  and  appointed  Kossuth  Gov- 
ernor, and  President  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
There  was  now  but  one  course  left  for  the 
Hungarians  :  to  maintain  by  force  of  arms  the 
position  they  had  assumed.  We  can  not  detail 
the  events  of  the  war  which  followed,  but  merely 
touch  upon  the  most  salient  points.  Jellachich 
was  speedily  driven  out  of  Hungary,  toward 
Vienna.  In  October,  the  Austrian  forces  were 
concentrated  under  command  of  Windischgratz. 
to  the  number  of  120,000  veterans,  and  were  put 
on  the  march  for  Hungary.  To  oppose  them,  the 
only  forces  under  the  command  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment of  Hungary,  were  20,000  regular  in- 
fantry, 7000  cavalry,  and  14,000  recruits,  who 
received  the  name  of  Honveils,  or  ''protectors 
of  home."  Of  all  the  movements  that  followed, 
Kossuth  was  the  soul  and  chief     His  burning 
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and  passionate  appeals  stirred  up  the  souls  of 
the  peasants,  and  sent  them  by  thousands  to  the 
camp.  He  kindled  enthusiasm,  he  organized 
that  enthusiasm,  and  transformed  those  raw  re- 
cruits into  soldiers  more  than  a  match  for  the 
veteran  troops  of  Austria.  Though  himself  not 
a  soldier,  he  discovered  and  drew  about  him 
soldiers  and  generals  of  a  high  order.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Windischgratz  was  driven  back 
from  Hungary,  and  of  the  120,000  troops  which 
he  led  into  that  kingdom  in  October,  one  half 
were  killed,  disabled,  or  taken  prisoners  at  the 
end  of  April.  The  state  of  the  war  on  the  1st 
of  May,  may  be  gathered  from  the  Imperial  man- 
ifesto of  that  date,  which  announced  that  "the 
insurrection  in  Hungary  had  grown  to  such  an 
extent,"  that  the  Imperial  Government  "had 
been  induced  to  appeal  to  the  assistance  of  his 
Majesty  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  who  gener- 
ously and  readily  granted  it  to  a  most  satisfactory 
extent."  The  issue  of  the  contest  could  no  long- 
er be  doubtful,  when  the  immense  weight  of  Rus- 
sia was  thrown  into  the  scale.  Had  all  power, 
civil  and  military  been  concentrated  in  one  per- 
son, and  had  he  displayed  the  brilliant  general- 
ship and  desperate  courage  which  Napoleon 
manifested  in  1814,  when  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  the  allies  were  marching  upon  Paris, 
the  fall  of  Hungary  might  have  been  delayed  for 
a  few  weeks,  perhaps  to  another  campaign ;  but 
it  could  not  have  been  averted.  In  modern  war- 
fare there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  devotion  and 
enthusiasm  can  not  supply  the  place  of  numbers 
and  material  force.  And  that  limit  was  over- 
passed when  Russia  and  Austria  were  pitted 
against  Hungary. 

The  chronology  of  the  Hungarian  struggle 
may  be  thus  stated  :  On  the  9th  of  September, 
1348,  Jellachich  crossed  the  Drave  and  invaded 
Huno-ary  ;  and  was  driven  back  at  the  close  of 
that  month  toward  Vienna.  In  October,  Win- 
dischgratz advanced  into  Hungary,  and  took 
possession  of  Pesth,  the  capital.  On  the  14th 
of  April,  1849,  the  Declaration  of  Hungarian 
Independence  was  promulgated.  At  the  close 
of  that  month,  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  at 
every  point,  and  the  issue  of  the  contest,  as  be- 
tween Hungary  and  Austria,  was  settled.  On 
the  1st  of  May  the  Russian  intervention  was 
announced.  On  the  11th  of  August  Kossuth 
resigned  his  dictatorship  into  the  hands  of  Gor- 
gey  who,  two  days  after,  in  effect  closed  the  war 
by  surrendering  to  the  Russians. 

The  Hungarian  war  thus  lasted  a  little  more 
than  eleven  months  ;  during  which  time  there 
was  but  one  ruling  and  directing  spirit  ;  and 
that  was  Kossuth,  to  whose  immediate  career 
we  now  return. 

Early  in  January  it  was  found  advisable  to 
remove  the  seat  of  government  from  Pesth  to 
the  town  of  Debreczin,  situated  in  the  interior. 
Pesth  was  altogether  indefensible,  and  the  Aus- 
trian army  were  close  upon  it ;  but  here  the  Hun- 
garians had  collected  a  vast  amount  of  stores  and 
ammunition,  the  preservation  of  which  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  In  saving  these  the  admiu- 
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istrative  power  of  Kossuth  was  strikingly  mani- 
fested. For  three  days  and  three  nights  he  la- 
bored uninterruptedly  in  superintending  the  re- 
moval, which  was  successfully  effected.  From 
the  heaviest  locomotive  engine  down  to  a  shot- 
belt,  all  the  stores  were  packed  up  and  carried 
away,  so  that  when  the  Austrians  took  posses- 
sion of  Pesth,  they  only  gained  the  eclat  of  occu- 
pying the  Hungarian  capital,  without  acquiring 
the  least  solid  advantage. 

Debreczin  was  the  scene  where  Kossuth  dis- 
played his  transcendent  abilities  as  an  adminis- 
trator, a  statesman,  and  an  orator.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  was  about  50,000,  which  was  at 
once  almost  doubled,  so  that  every  one  was  forced 
to  put  up  with  such  accommodations  as  he  could 
find,  and  occupy  the  least  possible  amount  of 
space.  Kossuth  himself  occupied  the  Town  Hall 
On  the  first  floor  was  a  spacious  ante-room,  con- 
stantly filled  with  persons  waiting  for  an  inter- 
view, which  was,  necessarily,  a  matter  of  delay, 
as  each  one  was  admitted  in  his  turn ;  the  only 
exception  being  in  cases  where  public  business 
required  an  immediate  audience. 

This  ante-room  opened  into  two  spacious  apart- 
ments, in  one  of  which  the  secretaries  of  the  Gov- 
ernor were  always  at  work.  Here  Kossuth  re- 
ceived strangers.  At  these  audiences  he  spoke 
but  little,  but  listened  attentively,  occasionally 
taking  notes  of  any  thing  that  seemed  of  import- 
ance. His  secretaries  were  continually  coming 
to  him  to  receive  directions,  to  present  a  report,  or 
some  document  to  receive  his  signature.  These 
he  never  omitted  to  examine  carefully,  before  af- 
fixing his  signature,  even  amidst  the  greatest 
pressure  of  business  ;  at  the  same  time  listening 
to  the  speaker.  "  Be  brief,"  he  used  to  say,  "but 
for  that  very  reason  forget  nothing."  These 
hours  of  audience  were  also  his  hours  of  work, 
and  here  it  was  that  he  wrote  those  stirring  ap- 
peals which  aroused  and  kept  alive  the  spirit  of 
his  countrymen.  It  was  only  when  he  had  some 
document  of  extraordinary  importance  to  prepare, 
that  he  retired  to  his  closet.  These  audiences 
usually  continued  until  far  into  the  night,  the  an- 
te-room being  often  as  full  at  midnight  as  in  the 
morning.  Although  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
broken  also  by  his  imprisonment,  the  excitement 
bore  him  up  under  the  immense  mental  and  bod- 
ily exertion,  and  while  there  was  work  to  do  he 
was  never  ill. 

He  usually  allowed  himself  an  hour  for  rest  or 
relaxation,  from  two  till  three  o'clock,  when  he 
was  accustomed  to  take  a  drive  with  his  wife  and 
children  to  a  little  wood  at  a  short  distance,  where 
he  would  seek  out  some  retired  spot,  and  play 
upon  the  grass  with  his  children,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment forget  the  pressing  cares  of  state. 

At  three  o'clock  he  dined  ;  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  simple  meal,  was  again  at  his  post. 
This  round  of  audiences  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  a  council  of  war,  a  conference  of  min- 
isters, or  the  review  of  a  regiment  just  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  the  seat  of  hostilities. 
New  battalions  seemed  to  spring  from  the  earth 
at  his  command,  and  he  made  a  point  of  review- 
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ing  each,  and  delivering  to  then*  a  brief  address, 
which  was  always  received  with  a  burst  of 
"  cljcns." 

At  Debreczin  the  sittings  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly were  held  in  what  had  been  the  chapel 
of  the  Protestant  College.  Kossuth  attended 
these  sittings  only  when  he  had  some  import- 
ant communications  to  make.  Then  he  always 
walked  over  from  the  Town  Hall.  Entering  the 
Assembly,  he  ascended  the  rostrum,  if  it  was  not 
occupied ;  if  it  was,  he  took  his  place  in  any  va- 
cant seat,  none  being  specially  set  apart  for  the 
Governor.  He  was  a  monarch,  but  with  an  in- 
visible throne,  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  When 
the  rostrum  was  vacant,  he  would  ascend  it,  and 
lay  before  the  Assembly  his  propositions,  or  sway 
all  hearts  by  his  burning  and  fervent  eloquence 

Such  was  the  daily  life  of  Kossuth  at  the  tem- 
porary seat  of  government,  bearing  upon  his 
shoulders  the  affairs  of  state,  calling  up,  as  if  by 
magic,  regiment  after  regiment,  providing  for 
their  arming,  equipment,  and  maintenance,  while 
the  Hungarian  generals  were  contending  on  the 
field,  with  various  fortunes ;  triumphantly  against 
the  Austrians,  desperately  and  hopelessly  when 
Russia  was  added  to  the  enemy. 

The  defeat  of  Bem  at  Temesvar,  on  the  9th  of 
August  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  cause.  Two 
days  afterward,  Kossuth  and  Gorgey  stood  alone 
in  the  bow-window  of  a  small  chamber  in  the 
fortress  of  Arad.  What  passed  between  them 
no  man  knows ;  but  from  that  room  Gorgey  went 
forth  Dictator  of  Hungary ;  and  Kossuth  followed 
him  to  set  out  on  his  journey  of  exile.  On  the 
same  day  the  new  Dictator  announced  to  the 
Russians  his  intention  to  surrender  the  forces 
under  his  command.  The  following  day  he 
marched  to  the  place  designated,  where  the  Prus- 
sian General  Rudiger  arrived  on  the  13th,  and 
Gorgey's  army,  numbering  24,000  men,  with  144 
pieces  of  artillery,  laid  down  their  arms. 

Nothing  remained  for  Kossuth  and  his  com- 
panions but  flight.  They  gained  the  Turkish 
frontier,  and  threw  themselves  on  the  hospitality 
of  the  Sultan,  who  promised  them  a  safe  asylum. 
Russia  and  Austria  demanded  that  the  fugitives 
should  be  given  up  ;  and  for  some  months  it  was 
uncertain  whether  the  Turkish  Government  would 
dare  to  refuse.  At  first  a  decided  negative  was 
returned;  then  the  Porte  wavered  ;  and  it  was 
officially  announced  to  Kossuth  and  his  compan- 
ions that  the  only  means  for  them  to  avoid 
surrendry  would  be  to  abjure  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  ;  and  thus  take  advantage  of  the  funda- 
mental Moslem  law,  that  any  fugitive  embracing 
the  Mohammedan  faith  can  claim  the  protection 
of  the  Government.  Kossuth  refused  to  pur- 
chase his  life  at  such  a  price.  And  finally  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  were  induced  to  modify  their 
demand,  and  merely  to  insist  upon  the  detention 
of  the  fugitives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Turk- 
ish Government  was  urged  to  allow  them  to  de- 
part. Early  in  the  present  year,  Mr.  Webster, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  directed  our  Minister  at 
Constantinople  to  urge  the  Porte  to  suffer  the 
exiles  to  come  to  the  United  States.     A  similar 


course  was  pursued  by  the  British  Government. 
It  was  promised  that  these  representations  should 
be  complied  with  ;  but  so  late  as  in  March  of  the 
present  year,  Kossuth  addressed  a  letter  to  our 
Charge  at  Constantinople,  despairing  of  his  re- 
lease being  granted.  But  happily  his  fears  were 
groundless  ;  and  our  Government  was  notified 
that  on  the  1st  of  September,  the  day  on  which 
terminated  the  period  of  detention  agreed  upon 
by  the  Sultan,  Kossuth  and  his  companions  would 
be  free  to  depart  to  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  steam-frigate  Mississippi,  was  at 
once  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. On  the  12th  of  September  the  steamer 
reached  Smyrna,  with  the  illustrious  exile  and 
his  family  and  suite  on  board,  bound  to  our  shores, 
after  a  short  visit  in  England.  The  Government 
of  France,  in  the  meanwhile,  denied  him  the  priv- 
ilege of  passing  through  their  territory.  While 
this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  we  are 
in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  Kossuth  in 
our  country,  where  a  welcome  awaits  him  warm- 
er and  more  enthusiastic  than  has  greeted  any 
man  who  has  ever  approached  our  shores,  saving 
only  the  time  when  La  Fayette  was  our  nation's 
honored  guest. 

It  is  right  and  fitting  that  it  should  be  so. 
When  a  monarch  is  dethroned  it  is  appropriate 
that  neighboring  monarchies  should  accord  a 
hearty  and  hospitable  reception  to  him,  as  the 
representative  of  the  monarchical  principle,  even 
though  his  own  personal  character  should  present 
no  claims  upon  esteem  or  regard.  Kossuth  comes 
to  us  as  the  exiled  representative  of  those  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  our  political  insti- 
tutions are  based.  He  is  the  representative  of 
these  principles,  not  by  the  accident  of  birth,  but 
by  deliberate  choice.  He  has  maintained  them 
at  a  fearful  hazard.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  and 
our  privilege  to  greet  him  with  a  hearty,  "  Well 
done  !" 

Kossuth  occupies  a  position  peculiarly  his  own, 
whether  we  regard  the  circumstances  of  his  rise, 
or  the  feelings  which  have  followed  him  in  his 
fall.  Born  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  he  raised 
himself  by  sheer  force  of  intellect  to  the  loftiest 
place  among  the  proudest  nobles  on  earth,  with- 
out ever  deserting  or  being  deserted  by  the  class 
from  which  he  sprung.  He  effected  a  sweeping 
reform  without  appealing  to  any  sordid  or  san- 
guinary motive.  No  soldier  himself,  he  trans- 
formed a  country  into  a  camp,  and  a  nation  into 
an  army.  He  transmuted  his  words  into  batte- 
ries, and  his  thoughts  into  soldiers.  Without 
ever  having  looked  upon  a  stricken  field,  he  or- 
ganized the  most  complete  system  of  resistance 
to  despotism  that  the  history  of  revolutions  has 
furnished.  It  failed,  but  only  failed  where  no- 
thing could  have  succeeded. 

Not  less  peculiar  are  the  feelings  which  have 
followed  him  in  his  fall.  Men  who  have  saved 
a  state  have  received  the  unbovmded  love  and 
gratitude  of  their  countrymen.  Those  who  have 
fallen  in  the  lost  battle  for  popular  rights,  or  who 
have  sealed  their  devotion  on  the  scaffold  or  in 
the  dungeon,  are  reverenced  as  martyrs  forever- 
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more.  But  Kossuth's  endeavors  have  been  sanc- 
tified and  hallowed  neither  by  success  nor  by 
martyrdom.  He  is  the  living  leader  of  a  lost 
cause.  His  country  is  ruined,  its  nationality  de- 
stroyed, and  through  his  efforts.  Yet  no  Hun- 
o-arian  lays  this  ruin  to  his  charge ;  and  the  first 
Tesson  taught  the  infant  Magyar  is  a  blessing 
upon  his  name.  Yet  w^hatever  the  future  may 
have  in  store,  his  efforts  have  not  been  lost 
efforts.  The  tree  which  he  planted  in  blood  and 
agony  and  tears,  though  its  tender  shoots  have 
been  trampled  down  by  the  Russian  bear,  will 
yet  spring  up  again  to  gladden,  if  not  his  heart, 
yet  those  of  his  children  or  his  children's  chil- 
dren. The  man  may  perish,  but  the  cause  en- 
dures. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LOST  WELL. 

IN  ancient  times  there  existed  in  the  desert 
that  lies  to  the  west  of  Egypt — somewhere 
between  the  sun  at  its  setting  and  the  city  of 
Siout — a  tribe  of  Arabs  that  called  themselves 
Waled  Allah,  or  The  Children  of  God  They 
professed  Mohammedanism,  but  were  in  every 
other  respect  different  from  their  neighbors  to 
the  north  and  south,  and  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  Egypt.  It  was  their  custom  during 
the  months  of  summer  to  draw  near  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  cultivated  country  and  hold  inter- 
course with  its  people,  selling  camels  and  wool, 
and  other  desert  productions  ;  but  when  winter 
came  they  drew  off  toward  the  interior  of  the 
wilderness,  and  it  was  not  known  where  they 
abode.  They  were  by  no  means  great  in  num- 
bers ;  but  such  was  their  skill  in  arms,  and  their 
reputation  for  courage,  that  no  tribe  ever  ven- 
tured to  trespass  on  their  limits,  and  all  caravans 
eagerly  paid  to  them  the  tribute  of  safe-conduct. 

Such  was  the  case  for  many  years ;  but  at 
length  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Wealed  Allah, 
after  departing  as  usual  for  the  winter,  returned 
in  great  disorder  and  distress  toward  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Nile.  Those  who  saw  them  on 
that  occasion  reported  that  their  sufferings  must 
have  been  tremendous.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  their  cattle,  a  great  number  of  the  women  and 
children,  and  several  of  the  less  hardy  men,  were 
missing ;  but  they  would  not  at  first  confess  what 
had  happened  to  them.  When,  however,  they 
asked  permission  to  settle  temporarily  on  some 
unoccupied  lands,  the  curious  and  inquisitive  went 
among  them,  and  by  degrees  the  truth  came 
out. 

It  appeared  that  many  centuries  ago  one  of 
their  tribe,  following  the  track  of  some  camels 
that  had  strayed,  had  ventured  to  a  great  dis- 
tance in  the  desert,  and  had  discovered  a  pass  in 
the  mountains  leading  into  a  spacious  valley,  in 
the  midst  of  which  was  a  well  of  the  purest  water, 
that  overflowed  and  fertilized  the  land  around. 
As  the  man  at  once  understood  the  importance  of 
his  discovery,  he  devoted  himself  for  his  tribe,  and 
returned  slowly,  piling  up  stones  here  and  there 
that  the  way  might  not  again  be  lost.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  station  he  had  only  sufficient 
strength  to  relate  what  he  had  seen  before  he 


died  of  fatigue  and  thirst.     So  they  called  the 
well  after  him — Bir  Hassan. 

It  was  found  that  the  valley  was  only  habita- 
ble during  the  winter ;  for  being  surrounded 
with  perpendicular  rocks  it  became  like  a  fur- 
nace in  the  hot  season — the  vegetation  withered 
into  dust,  and  the  waters  hid  themselves  within 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  spend  one  half  of  their  time  in  that  spot, 
where  they  built  a  city ;  and  during  the  other 
half  of  their  time  they  dwelt,  as  I  have  said,  on 
the  confines  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

But  it  was  found  that  only  by  a  miracle  had 
the  well  of  Hassan  been  discovered.  Those  who 
tried  without  the  aid  of  the  road-marks  to  make 
their  way  to  it  invariably  failed.  So  it  became 
an  institution  of  the  tribe  that  two  men  should 
be  left,  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  and 
food,  in  a  large  cave  overlooking  the  desert  near 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  ;  and  that  they  should 
watch  for  the  coming  of  the  tribe,  and  when  a 
great  fire  was  lighted  on  a  certain  hill,  should 
answer  by  another  fire,  and  thus  guide  their 
people.  This  being  settled,  the  piles  of  stones 
were  dispersed,  lest  the  greedy  Egyptians,  hear- 
ing by  chance  of  this  valley,  should  make  their 
way  to  it. 

How  long  matters  continued  in  this  state  is 
not  recorded ;  but  at  length,  when  the  tribe  set 
out  to  return  to  their  winter  quarters,  and  reach- 
ed the  accustomed  station  and  lighted  the  fire, 
no  answering  fire  appeared.  They  passed  the 
first  night  in  expectation,  and  the  next  day,  and 
the  next  night,  saying:  "Probably  the  men  are 
negligent ;"  but  at  length  they  began  to  despair. 
They  had  brought  but  just  sufficient  water  with 
them  for  the  journey,  and  death  began  to  menace 
them.  In  vain  they  endeavored  to  find  the  road. 
A  retreat  became  necessary ;  and,  as  I  have  said, 
they  returned  and  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
land  of  Eygpt.  Many  men,  however,  went  back 
many  times  year  after  year  to  endeavor  to  find 
the  lost  well ;  but  some  were  never  heard  of 
more,  and  some  returned,  saying  that  the  search 
was  in  vain. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  passed  away,  and  the 
well  became  forgotten,  and  the  condition  of  the 
tribe  had  undergone  a  sad  change.  It  never  re- 
covered its  great  disaster :  wealth  and  courage 
disappeared  ;  and  the  governors  of  Eygpt,  seeing 
the  people  dependent  and  humble-spirited,  began, 
as  is  their  wont,  to  oppress  them,  and  lay  on 
taxes  and  insults.  Many  times  a  bold  man  of 
their  number  would  propose  that  they  should  go 
and  join  some  of  the  other  tribes  of  Arabs,  and 
solicit  to  be  incorporated  with  them  ;  but  the  idea 
was  laughod  at  as  extravagant,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  live  on  in  misery  and  degradation. 

It  happened  that  the  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the 
time  of  which  I  now  speak  was  a  man  of  gentJe 
character  and  meek  disposition,  named  Abdallah 
the  Good,  and  that  he  had  a  son,  like  one  of  the 
olden  time,  stout,  and  brave  as  a  lion,  named 
Ali.  This  youth  could  not  brook  the  subjection 
in  which  his  people  were  kept,  nor  the  wrongs 
daily  heaped  upon  them,    and  was   constantly 
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revolving  in  his  mind  the  means  of  escape  and 
revenge.  When  he  gave  utterance  to  these  sen- 
timents, however,  his  father,  Abdallah,  severely 
rebuked  him ;  for  he  feared  the  povv^er  of  the 
lords  of  Eg3^pt,  and  dreaded  lest  mischief  might 
befall  his  family  or  his  tribe. 

Now  contemporary  with  Abdallah  the  Good 
tliere  was  a  governor  of  Siout  named  Omar  the 
Evil.  He  had  gained  a  great  reputation  in  the 
country  by  his  cruelties  and  oppressions,  and 
was  feared  by  high  and  low.  Several  times  had 
he  treated  the  Waled  Allah  with  violence  and 
indignity,  bestowing  upon  them  the  name  of 
Waled  Sheitan,  or  Children  of  the  Devil,  and 
otherwise  vexing  and  annoying  them,  besides 
levying  heavy  tribute,  and  punishing  with  ex- 
treme severity  the  slightest  oifense.  One  day 
he  happened  to  be  riding  along  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  their  encampment  when  he  observed  Ali 
trying  the  paces  of  a  handsome  horse  which  he 
had  purchased.  Covetousness  entered  his  mind, 
and  calling  to  the  youth,  he  said  :  "  What  is  the 
price  of  thy  horse  V 

"It  is  not  for  sale,"  was  the  reply 

No  sooner  were  the  words  uttered  than  Omar 
made  a  signal  to  his  men,  who  rushed  forward, 
threw  the  young  man  to  the  ground  in  spite  of 
his  resistance,  and  leaving  him  there,  returned 
leading  the  horse.  Omar  commanded  them  to 
bring  it  with  them,  and  rode  away,  laughing 
heartily  at  his  exploit. 

But  Ali  was  not  the  man  to  submit  tamely  to 
such  injustice.  He  endeavored  at  first  to  rouse 
the  passions  of  his  tribe,  but  not  succeeding,  re- 
solved to  revenge  himself  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
One  night,  therefore,  he  took  a  sharp  dagger, 
disguised  himself,  and  lurking  about  the  govern- 
or's palace,  contrived  to  introduce  himself  with- 
out being  seen,  and  to  reach  the  garden,  where 
he  had  heard  it  was  the  custom  of  Omar  to  re- 
pose awhile  as  he  waited  for  his  supper.  A 
light  guided  him  to  the  kiosque  where  the  tyrant 
slept  alone,  not  knowing  that  vengeance  was 
nigh.  Ali  paused  a  moment,  doubting  whether 
it  was  just  to  strike  an  unprepared  foe  ;  but  he 
remembered  all  his  tribe  had  suffered  as  well  as 
himself,  and  raising  his  dagger,  advanced  stealth- 
ily toward  the  couch  where  the  huge  form  o^f  the 
governor  lay. 

A  slight  figure  suddenly  interposed  between 
him  and  the  sleeping  man.  It  was  that  of  a 
young  girl,  who.  with  terror  in  her  looks,  waved 
him  back.  "What  wouldst  thou,  youth V  she 
inquired. 

"  I  come  to  slay  that  enemy,"  replied  Ali, 
endeavoring  to  pass  her  and  effect  his  purpose 
while  there  was  yet  time. 

"  It  is  my  father,"  said  she,  still  standing  in 
the  way  and  awing  him  by  the  power  of  her 
beauty. 

"  Thy  father  is  a  tyrant,  and  deserves  to 
die." 

"  If  he  be  a  tyrant  he  is  still  my  father ;  and 
thou,  why  shouldst  thou  condemn  him!" 

"  He  has  injured  me  and  my  tribe." 

"  Let  injuries  be  forgiven,  as  we  are  command- 


ed. I  will  speak  for  thee  and  thy  tribe.  Is  not 
thy  life  valuable  to  thee  1  Retire  ere  it  be  too 
late  ;  and  by  my  mother,  who  is  dead,  I  swear 
to  thee  that  I  will  cause  justice  to  be  done." 

"  Not  from  any  hopes  of  justice,  but  as  a 
homage  to  God  for  having  created  such  marvel- 
ous beauty,  do  I  retire  and  spare  the  life  of  that 
man  which  I  hold  in  my  hands." 

So  saying  Ali  sprang  away,  and  effected  his 
escape.  No  sooner  was  he  out  of  sight  than 
Omar,  who  had  been  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
voices,  but  who  had  feigned  sleep  when  he 
heard  what  turn  affairs  were  taking,  arose  and 
laughed,  saying:  "\Vell  done,  Amina !  thou  art 
worthy  of  thy  father.  How  thou  didst  cajole 
that  son  of  a  dog  by  false  promises  1" 

"  Nay,  father  ;  what  I  have  promised  must  be 
performed." 

"Ay,  ay.  Thou  didst  promise  justice,  and, 
by  the  beards  of  my  ancestors,  justice  shall  as- 
suredly be  done  !" 

Next  day  Ali  was  seized  and  conducted  to 
the  prison  adjoining  the  governor's  palace.  Ami- 
na, when  she  heard  of  this,  in  vain  sought  to 
obtain  his  release.  Her  father  laughed  at  her 
scruples,  and  avowed  his  intention  of  putting 
the  young  man  to  death  in  the  crudest  possible 
manner.  He  had  him  brought  before  him,  bound 
and  manacled,  and  amused  himself  by  reviling 
and  taunting  him — calling  him  a  fool  for  having 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  a  foolish  girl !  Ali, 
in  spite  of  all,  did  not  reply  ;  for  he  now  thought 
more  of  Amina  than  of  the  indignities  to  which 
he  was  subjected  ;  and  instead  of  replying  with 
imprudent  courage,  as  under  other  circumstances 
he  might  have  done,  he  took  care  not  to  exasper- 
ate the  tyrant,  and  meanwhile  revolved  in  his 
mind  the  means  of  escape.  If  he  expected  that 
his  mildness  would  disarm  the  fury  of  Omar, 
never  was  mistake  greater ;  for  almost  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  order  for  his  being  con- 
ducted back  to  prison  was  given  that  for  public 
proclamation  of  his  execution  to  take  place  on 
the  next  day. 

There  came,  however,  a  saviour  during  the 
night :  it  was  the  young  Amina,  who,  partly 
moved  by  generous  indignation  that  her  word 
should  have  been  given  in  vain,  partly  by  another 
feeling,  bribed  the  jailers,  and  leading  forth  the 
young  man,  placed  him  by  the  side  of  his  trusty 
steed  which  had  been  stolen  from  him,  and  bade 
him  fly  for  his  life.  He  lingered  to  thank  her 
and  enjoy  her  society.  They  talked  long  and 
more  and  more  confidentially.  At  length  the 
first  streaks  of  dawn  began  to  show  themselves ; 
and  Amina,  as  she  urged  him  to  begone,  clung 
to  the  skirts  of  his  garments.  He  hesitated  a 
moment,  a  few  hurried  words  passed,  and  pres- 
ently she  was  behind  him  on  the  horse,  clasping 
his  waist,  and  away  they  went  toward  the  mount- 
ains, into  the  midst  of  which  they  soon  pene- 
trated by  a  rugged  defile. 

Amina  had  been  prudent  enough  to  prepare  a 
small  supply  of  provisions,  and  Ali  knew  where 
at  that  season  water  was  to  be  found  in  small 
quantities.     His  intention  was  to  penetrate  to  a 
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certain  distance  in  the  desert,  and  then  turning 
south,  to  seek  the  encampment  of  a  tribe  with 
some  of  whose  members  he  was  acquainted. 
Their  prospects  were  not  very  discouraging  ;  for 
even  if  pursuit  were  attempted,  Ali  justly  con- 
fided in  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  desert : 
he  expected  in  five  days  to  reach  the  tents  to- 
ward which  he  directed  his  course,  and  he  cal- 
culated that  the  small  bag  of  flour  which  x\mina 
had  provided  would  prevent  them  at  least  from 
dying  of  hunger  during  that  time. 

The  first  stage  was  a  long  one.  For  seven 
hours  he  proceeded  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
rising  sun,  the  uncomplaining  Amina  clinging 
still  to  him ;  but  at  length  the  horse  began  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  fatigue,  and  its  male  rider 
of  anxiety.  They  had  traversed  an  almost  un- 
interrupted succession  of  rocky  valleys,  but  now 
reached  an  elevated  undulating  plain  covered  with 
huge  black  boulders  that  seemed  to  stretch  like 
a  petrified  sea  to  the  distant  horizon.  Now  and 
then  they  had  seen  during  their  morning's  ride, 
in  certain  little  sheltered  nooks,  small  patches  of 
a  stunted  vegetation  ;  but  now  all  was  bleak  and 
barren,  and  grim  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 
And  yet  it  was  here  that  Ali  expected  evidently 
to  find  water — most  necessary  to  them ;  for  all 
three  were  feeling  the  symptoms  of  burning 
thirst.  He  paused  every  now  and  then,  check- 
ing his  steed,  and  rising  in  his  stirrups  to  gaze 
ahead  or  on  one  side ;  but  each  time  his  search 
was  in  vain.  At  length  he  said :  "  Possibly  I 
have,  in  the  hurry  of  my  thoughts,  taken  the 
wrong  defile,  in  which  case  nothing  but  death 
awaits  us.  We  shall  not  have  strength  to  re- 
trace our  footsteps,  and  must  die  here  in  this  hor- 
rible place.  Stand  upon  the  saddlebow,  Amina, 
while  I  support  thee :  if  thou  seest  any  thing 
like  a  white  shining  cloud  upon  the  ground,  we 
are  saved." 

Amina  did  as  she  was  told,  and  gazed  for  a 
few  moments  around.  Suddenly  she  cried  :  "I 
see,  as  it  were  a  mist  of  silver  far,  far  away  to 
the  left." 

"It  is  the  first  well,"  replied  Ali;  and  he 
urged  his  stumbling  steed  in  that  direction. 

It  soon  appeared  that  they  were  approaching 
a  mound  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Close  by  was 
a  little  hollow,  apparently  dry.  But  Ali  soon 
scraped  away  a  quantity  of  the  clayey  earth,  and 
presently  the  water  began  to  collect,  trickling  in 
from  the  sides.  In  a  couple  of  hours  they  pro- 
cured enough  for  themselves  and  for  the  horse, 
and  ate  some  flour  diluted  in  a  wooden  bowl ; 
after  which  they  lay  down  to  rest  beneath  a 
ledge  of  rock  that  threw  a  little  shade.  Toward 
evening,  after  Ali  had  carefully  choked  up  the 
well,  lest  it  might  be  dried  by  the  sun,  they  re- 
sumed their  journey,  and  arrived  about  midnight 
at  a  lofty  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  visible 
at  a  distance  of  many  hours  in  the  moonlight. 
In  a  crevice  near  the  summit  of  this  they  found 
a  fair  supply  of  water,  and  having  refreshed 
themselves,  reposed  until  dawn.  Then  Amina 
prepared  their  simple  meal,  and  soon  afterward 
oif  they  went  again  over  the  burnintr  plain. 


This  time,  as  Ali  knew  beforehand,  there  was 
no  prospect  of  well  or  water  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  unfortunately  they  had  not  been  able 
to  procure  a  skin.  However,  they  carried  some 
flour  well  moistened  in  their  wooden  bowl,  which 
they  covered  with  a  large  piece  of  wet  linen,  and 
studied  to  keep  from  the  sun.  They  traveled 
almost  without  intermission  the  whole  of  that 
day  and  a  great  part  of  the  night.  Ali  now  saw 
that  it  was  necessary  to  rest,  and  they  remained 
where  they  were  until  near  morning. 

"  Dearest  Amina,"  said  he,  returning  to  the 
young  girl  after  having  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
lofty  rock  and  gazed  anxiously  ahead,  "  I  think 
I  see  the  mountain  where  the  next  water  is  to  be 
found.  If  thou  art  strong  enough,  we  will  push 
on  at  once  " 

Though  faint  and  weary,  Amina  said:  "Let 
us  be  going  ;"  and  now  it  was  necessary  for  Ali 
to  walk,  the  horse  refusing  to  carry  any  longer  a 
double  burden.  They  advanced,  however,  rapid- 
ly ;  and  at  length  reached  the  foot  of  a  lofty  range 
of  mountains,  all  white,  and  shining  in  the  sua 
like  silver.  In  one  of  the  gorges  near  the  sum- 
mit Ali  knew  there  was  usually  a  small  reservoir 
of  water ;  but  he  had  only  been  there  once  in  his 
boyhood,  when  on  his  way  to  visit  the  tribe  with 
which  he  now  expected  to  find  a  shelter.  How- 
ever, he  thought  he  recognized  various  land- 
marks, and  began  to  ascend  with  confidence. 
The  sun  beat  furiously  down  on  the  barren  and 
glistering  ground ;  and  the  horse  exhausted,  more 
than  once  refused  to  proceed.  He  had  not  eaten 
once  since  their  departure,  and  Ali  knew  that 
he  must  perish  ere  the  journey  was  concluded. 

As  they  neared  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  the 
young  man  recognized  with  joy  a  rock  in  the 
shape  of  a  couching  camel  that  had  formerly 
been  pointed  out  to  him  as  indicating  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  reservoir,  and  pressed  on  with  re- 
newed confidence.  What  was  his  horror,  how- 
ever, on  reaching  the  place  he  sought,  at  behold- 
ing it  quite  dry  !  dry,  and  hot  as  an  oven  !  The 
water  had  all  escaped  by  a  crevice  recently  form- 
ed. Ali  now  believed  that  death  was  inevitable  ; 
and  folding  the  fainting  Amina  in  his  arms,  sat 
down  and  bewailed  his  lot  in  a  loud  voice. 

Suddenly  a  strange  sight  presented  itself  A 
small  caravan  appeared  coming  down  the  ravine 
— not  of  camels,  nor  of  horses,  nor  asses,  but  of 
goats  and  a  species  of  wild  antelope.  They 
moved  slowly,  and  behind  them  walked  with  tot- 
tering steps  a  man  of  great  age  with  a  vast  white 
beard,  supporting  himself  with  a  long  stick.  Ali 
rushed  forward  to  a  goat  which  bore  a  water-skin, 
seized  it,  and  without  asking  permission  carried 
it  to  Amina  Both  drank  with  eagerness ;  and 
it  was  not  until  they  were  well  satisfied  that 
they  noticed  the  strange  old  man  looking  at  them 
with  interest  and  curiosity.  Then  they  told  their 
story  ;  and  the  owner  of  the  caravan  in  his  turn 
told  his,  which  was  equally  wonderful. 

"  And  what  was  the  old  man's  story?"  inquired 
the  listeners  in  one  breath. 

"  It  shall  be  related  to-morrow  The  time  for 
sleep  has  come  " 
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I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  con- 
clusion of  this  legend,  told  in  the  simple  matter- 
uf-fact  words  of  Wahsa ;  but  one  of  our  attend- 
ants gave  me  the  substance.  The  old  man  of  the 
caravan  was  stated  to  be  the  younger  of  the  two 
watchers  left  behind  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  at  Bir  Hassan.  His  companion  had  been 
killed,  and  he  himself  wounded  by  some  wild 
beast,  which  had  prevented  the  necessary  signals 
from  being  made.  He  understood  that  some  ter- 
rible disaster  had  occurred,  and  dared  not  brave 
the  vengeance  which  he  thought  menrxed  him 
from  the  survivors.  So  he  resolved  to  stay  in 
the  valley,  and  had  accordingly  remained  for  a 
hundred  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period 
he  had  resolved  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Nile,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  members  of  the 
tribes  still  remained,  that  he  might  communicate 
the  secret  of  the  valley  before  he  perished.  Like 
the  first  discoverer,  he  had  marked  the  way  by 
heaps  of  stones,  and  died  when  his  narrative  was 
concluded.  Ali  and  Amina  made  their  way  to 
the  valley,  where,  according  to  the  narrative,  they 
found  a  large  city,  scarcely  if  at  all  ruined,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  one  of  the  palaces.  Shortly 
afterward  Ali  returned  to  Egypt,  and  led  off  his 
father,  Abdallah  the  Good,  and  the  remnants  of 
his  tribe  in  secret.  Omar  was  furious,  and  fol- 
lowing them,  endeavored  to  discover  the  valley, 
of  which  the  tradition  was  well  known.  Not 
succeeding,  he  resolved  to  wait  fot  the  summer ; 
but  the  tribe  never  reappeared  in  Egypt,  and  is 
said  to  have  passed  the  hot  months  in  the  oasis 
of  Farafreh,  to  which  they  subsequently  removed 
on  the  destruction  of  their  favorite  valley  by  an 
earthquake. 

This  tradition,  though  containing  some  improb- 
able incidents,  may  nevertheless  be  founded  on 
fact,  and  may  contain,  under  a  legendary  form, 
the  history  of  the  peopling  of  the  oases  of  the 
desert.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  interesting  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  illustrates  the  important 
influence  which  the  discovery  or  destruction  of  a 
copious  well  of  pure  water  may  exercise  on  the 
fortunes  of  a  people.  It  may  sometimes,  in  fact, 
as  represented  in  this  instance,  be  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  ;  and  no  doubt  the  Waled  Allah  are 
not  the  only  tribe  who  have  been  raised  to  an 
enviable  prosperity,  or  sunk  into  the  depths  of 
misery,  by  the  fluctuating  supply  of  water  in  the 
desert. 

THE  BOW-WINDOW 

AN    ENGLISH   TALE 

THERE  is  something  so  English,  so  redolent 
of  home,  of  flowers  in  large  antique  stands, 
about  a  bow-window,  that  we  are  always  pleased 
when  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  one,  even  if  it  be 
when  but  forming  the  front  of  an  inn.  It  gives 
a  picturesque  look  too,  to  a  home,  that  is  quite 
refreshing  to  gaze  on,  and  when  journeying  in 
foreign  lands,  fond  recollections  of  dear  England 
come  flooding  o'er  us,  if  we  happen,  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  village,  on  such  a  memory  of  the  land 
from  whence  we  came.  I  have  not,  from  absence 
from  my  country,  seen  such  a  thing  foi  some  few 


years  ;  but  there  is  one  fresh  in  my  memory, 
with  its  green  short  Venetian  blinds,  its  large 
chintz  curtains,  its  comfortable  view  up  and  down 
the  terrace  where  we  lived,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
associations  in  connection  with  my  childhood. 
But  it  is  not  of  this  bow-window  that  I  would 
speak,  it  is  of  one  connected  with  the  fortunes 
of  my  friend  Maria  Walker,  and  which  had  a 
considerable  influence  on  her  happiness. 

Maria  Walker  was  usually  allowed  to  be  the 
beauty  of  one  of  the  small  towns  round  London 
in  the  direction  of  Greenwich,  of  which  ancient 
place  she  was  a  native.  Her  father  had  origin- 
ally practiced  as  a  physician  in  that  place,  but 
circumstances  had  caused  his  removal  to  another 
locality,  which  promised  more  profitable  returns. 
The  house  they  occupied  was  an  ancient  red- 
brick mansion  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a 
large  bow- window,  always  celebrated  for  its  ge- 
raniums, myrtles,  and  roses  that,  with  a  couple 
of  small  orange-trees,  were  the  admiration  of  the 
neighborhood.  Not  that  Thomas  Walker,  Esq., 
had  any  horticultural  tastes — on  the  contrary,  he 
was  very  severe  on  our  sex  for  devoting  their 
minds  to  such  trifles  as  music,  flowers,  and  fan- 
cy work ;  but  then  blue-eyed  Maria  Walker  dif- 
fered with  him  in  opinion,  and  plainly  told  hira 
so — saucy,  pert  girl,  as  even  I  thought  her, 
though  several  years  my  senior.  Not  that  she 
neglected  any  more  serious  duties  for  those  light- 
er amusements  ;  the  poorer  patients  of  her  father 
ever  found  in  her  a  friend.  Mr.  Walker  strongly 
objected  to  giving  any  thing  away,  it  was  a  bad 
example,  he  said,  and  people  never  valued  what 
they  got  for  nothing  ;  but  many  was  the  box  of 
pills  and  vial  of  medicine  which  Maria  smug- 
gled under  her  fathers  very  nose,  to  poor  people 
who  could  not  aflford  to  pay  ;  of  course  he  knew 
nothing  about  it,  good,  easy  man,  though  it  would 
have  puzzled  a  philosopher  to  have  told  how  the 
girl  could  have  prepared  them.  She  was  an  act- 
ive member,  too,  of  a  charitable  coal  club,  made 
flannel  for  the  poor,  and  even  distributed  tracts 
upon  occasion.  When  this  was  done,  then  she 
would  turn  to  her  pleasures,  which  were  her  lit- 
tle world.  She  was  twenty,  and  I  was  not  six- 
teen at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  but  yet  we 
were  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  I  used  to 
go  and  sit  in  the  bow-window ;  while  she  would 
play  the  piano  for  hours  together,  I  had  some 
fancy-work  on  my  lap ;  but  my  chief  amusement 
was  to  watch  the  passers-by.  I  don't  think  that 
I  am  changed  by  half-a-dozen  more  years  of  ex- 
perience, for  I  still  like  a  lively  street,  and  dis- 
like nothing  more  than  a  look  out  upon  a  square 
French  court  in  this  great  city  of  Paris,  where 
houses  are  more  like  prisons  than  pleasant  resi- 
dences.    But  to  return  to  my  bow-window. 

In  front  of  the  house  of  the  Walkers,  had  been, 
a  few  years  before,  an  open  space,  but  which 
now,  thanks  to  the  rapid  march  of  improvement, 
was  being  changed  into  a  row  of  very  good 
houses.  There  were  a  dozen  of  them,  and  they 
were  dignified  with  the  name  of  Beauchamp  Ter- 
race. They  were,  about  the  time  I  speak  of,  all 
to  let ;  the  last  finishing  touch  had  been  put  to 
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them,  the  railings  had  been  painted,  the  rubbish 
all  removed,  and  they  wanted  nothing,  save  fur- 
niture and  human  beings  to  make  them  assume 
a  civilized  and  respectable  appearance.  I  called 
one  morning  on  Maria  Walker,  her  father  was 
out,  she  had  been  playing  the  piano  till  she  was 
tired,  so  we  sat  down  in  the  bow-window  and 
talked. 

"  So  the  houses  are  letting  V  said  I,  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  terrace  which  I  had  seen  grow 
under  my  eyes. 

"  Two  are  let,"  replied  she,  "  and  both  to  pri- 
vate families  ;  papa  is  pleased,  he  looks  upon 
these  twelve  houses  as  twelve  new  patients." 

"But,"  said  I,  laughing,  "have  you  not  read 
the  advertisement :  '  Healthy  and  airy  situation, 
rising  neighborhood,  and  yet  only  one  medical 
man.'  " 

"  Oh !  yes,"  smiled  Maria ;  "  but  sickness,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  very  apt  to  run  about  at  some 
time  or  other,  even  in  airy  situations." 

"  But,  Maria,  you  are  mistaken,  there  are  three 
houses  let,"  said  I,  suddenly,  "the  bill  is  taken 
down  opposite,  it  has  been  let  since  yesterday." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  recollect  a  very  nice  young  man 
driving  up  there  yesterday,  and  looking  over  the 
house  for  an  hour;  I  suppose  he  has  taken  it." 

"  A  nice  young  man,  "said  I,  "  that  is  very  inter- 
esting— I  suppose  a  young  couple  just  married." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  Maria  Walker,  laugh- 
ing ;  but  whether  at  the  fact  of  my  making  up 
my  mind  to  its  being  an  interesting  case  of  mat- 
rimony, or  what  else,  I  know  not. 

It  was  a  week  before  I  saw  Maria  again,  and 
when  I  did,  she  caught  me  by  the  hand,  drew 
me  rapidly  to  the  window,  and  with  a  semi-tragic 
expression,  pointed  to  the  house  over  the  way. 
I  looked.  What  was  my  astonishment  when,  on 
the  door  in  large  letters,  I  read  these  words, 
"  Mr.  Edward  Radstock,  M.D." 

"A  rival,"  cried  I,  clapping  my  hands,  thought- 
less girl  that  I  was  ;  "  another  feud  of  Montague 
and  Capulet.  Maria,  could  not  a  Romeo  and 
Juliet  be  found  to  terminate  iti" 

"  Don't  laugh,"  replied  Maria,  gravely ;  "papa 
is  quite  ill  with  vexation  ;  imagine,  in  a  small 
town  like  this,  two  doctors  !  it's  all  the  fault  of 
that  advertisement.  Some  scheming  young  man 
has  seen  it,  and  finding  no  hope  of  practice  else- 
where, has  come  here.  I  suppose  he  is  as  poor 
as  a  rat." 

At  this  instant  the  sound  of  horses'  footsteps 
was  heard,  and  then  three  vans  full  of  furniture 
appeared  in  sight.  They  were  coming  our  way. 
We  looked  anxiously  to  see  before  which  house 
they  stopped.  I  must  confess  that  what  Maria 
said  interested  me  in  the  young  doctor,  and  I 
really  hoped  all  this  was  for  him.  Maria  said 
nothing,  but,  with  a  frown  on  her  brow,  she 
waited  the  progress  of  events.  As  I  expected, 
the  vans  stopped  before  the  young  doctor's  house, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  men  began  to  unload. 
My  friend  turned  pale  as  she  saw  that  the  vehi- 
cles were  full  of  elegant  furniture. 

"  The  wretch  has  got  a  young  wife,  too,"  she 
exclaimed,  as  a  piano  and  harp  came  to  view,  | 


and  then  she  added,  rising,  "  this  will  never 
do  ;  they  must  be  put  down  at  once  ;  they  are 
strangers  in  the  neighborhood,  loe  are  well  known. 
Sit  down  at  that  desk,  my  dear  girl,  and  help  me 
to  make  out  a  list  of  all  the  persons  ive  can  in- 
vite to  a  ball  and  evening  party.  I  look  upon 
them  as  impertinent  interlopers,  and  they  must 
be  crushed." 

I  laughingly  acquiesced,  and  aided  by  her, 
soon  wrote  out  a  list  of  invitations  to  be  given. 

"  But  now,"  said  Miss  Walker,  after  a  few 
moments  of  deep  reflection,  "  one  name  more 
must  be  added,  they  must  be  invited." 

"  WhoV  exclaimed  I,  in  a  tone  of  genuine 
surprise. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Radstock,"  replied 
Maria,  triumphantly,  while  I  could  scarcely  speak 
from  astonishment. 

The  rest  of  my  narrative  I  collected  from  the 
lips  of  my  friend,  a  little  more  than  a  year  later. 

The  ball  took  place  to  the  admiration  of  all 

C .     It  was  a  splendid  affair  :  a  select  band 

came  down  from  London,  in  which  two  foreign- 
ers, with  dreadfully  un-euphonic  names,  played 
upon  two  unknown  instruments,  that  deafened 
nearly  every  sensitive  person  in  the  room,  and 
would  have  driven  every  body  away,  had  not 
they  been  removed  into  the  drawing-room  bal- 
cony ;  then  there  was  a  noble  Italian,  reduced 
to  a  tenor-singer,  who  astonished  the  company, 
equally  by  the  extraordinary  number  of  strange 
songs  that  he  sang,  and  the  number  of  ices  and 
jellies  which  he  ate  ;  then  there  were  one  or  two 
literary  men,  who  wrote  anonymously,  but  might 
have  been  celebrated,  only  they  scorned  to  put 
their  names  forward  among  the  common  herd, 
the  ol  'KoXkol  already  known  to  the  public  ;  there 
was  a  young  poet  too,  who  thought  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson infinitely  superior  to  Shakspeare,  and  by 
the  air  with  which  he  read  a  poem,  seemed  to 
insinuate  that  he  himself  was  greater  than  either ; 
and  then  there  was  a  funny  gentleman,  who  could 
imitate  Henry  Russell,  John  Parry,  Buckstone, 
or  any  body,  only  he  had  a  cold  and  could  not 
get  beyond  a  negro  recitation,  which  might  have 
been  Chinese  poetry  for  all  the  company  under- 
stood of  it.     In  fact  it  was  the  greatest  affair  of 

the  kind  which  C had  seen  for  many  a  long 

day.  Mr.  and  Miss  Radstock  came,  and  were 
received  with  cold  politeness  by  both  father  and 
daughter.  The  young  man  was  good-looking, 
with  an  intelligent  eye,  a  pleasing  address,  and 
none  of  that  pertness  of  manner  which  usually 
belongs  to  those  who  have  just  thrown  off  the 
medical  student  to  become  the  doctor.  Miss 
Radstock,  his  sister,  who  kept  house  for  him, 
until  he  found  a  wife,  was  a  charming  girl  of 
about  twenty.  She  smiled  at  the  manner  of  both 
Mr.  and  Miss  Walket,  but  said  nothing.  Young 
Radstock's  only  revenge  for  the  lady  of  the 
house's  coldness  and  stateliness  of  tone,  was 
asking  her  to  dance  at  the  first  opportunity, 
which  certainly  was  vexatious,  for  his  tone  was 
so  pleasing,  his  manner  so  courteous,  that  my 
friend  Maria  could  not  but  feel  pleased — when 
she  wanted  to  be  irate,  distant,  and  haughty. 
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They  (lanced  together  several  times,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  many  friends  of  the  young 
lady,  of  myself  in  particular,  they  went  down  to 
supper  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  laughing 
and  joking  like  old  acquaintances. 

Next  day,  however,  she  resumed  her  original 
coldness  of  manner  when  the  brother  and  sister 
called  to  pay  their  respects.  She  was  simply 
polite,  and  no  more,  and  after  two  or  three  words 
they  retired,  Emily  Radstock  becoming  as  stiff 
and  formal  as  her  new  acquaintance.  From  that 
day  Maria  became  very  miserable.  She  was  not 
avaricious,  and  did  not  fear  her  father  losing  his 
practice  from  any  pecuniary  motives,  but  it  was 
pride  that  influenced  her.  Her  father  had  for 
some  years  monopolized  the  parish,  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  for  forty  years  before  him ;  and 
now  to  behold  a  young  unfledged  physician  set- 
ting up  exactly  opposite,  and  threatening  to  di- 
vide in  time  the  business  of  the  town,  was  dread- 
ful. The  physician  of  the  town,  sounded  better, 
too,  than  one  of  the  doctors,  and  altogether  it 
was  a  most  unpleasant  affair. 

Maria's  place  was  now  always  the  bow-win- 
dow. She  had  no  amusement  but  to  watch  the 
opposite  house,  to  see  if  patients  came,  or  if 
Edward  Radstock  made  any  attempt  to  call  about 
and  introduce  himself  But  for  some  time  she 
had  the  satisfaction  of  remarking,  that  not  a  soul 
called  at  the  house,  save  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
and  other  contributors  to  the  interior  comforts 
of  man,  and  Maria  began  to  feel  the  hope  that 
Edward  Radstock  would  totally  fail  in  his  en- 
deavors to  introduce  himself.  She  remarked, 
however,  that  the  young  man  took  it  very  quiet- 
ly ;  he  sat  by  his  sister's  side  while  she  played 
the  piano,  or  with  a  book  and  a  cigar  at  the  open 
window,  or  took  Emily  a  drive  in  his  gig ;  al- 
ways, when  he  remarked  Maria  at  the  open  win- 
dow, bowing  with  provoking  courtesy,  nothing 
daunted  by  her  coldness  of  manner,  or  her  pre- 
tense of  not  noticing  his  politeness. 

One  day  Mr.  Walker  was  out,  he  had  been 
called  to  a  distance  to  see  a  patient,  who  was 
very  seriously  ill,  when  Maria  sat  at  the  bow- 
window  looking  up  the  street.  Suddenly  she 
saw  a  boy  come  running  down  on  their  side  of 
the  way ;  she  knew  him  by  his  bright  buttons, 
light  jacket,  and  gold  lace.  It  was  the  page  of 
the  Perkinses,  a  family  with  a  host  of  little  chil- 
dren, who,  from  constant  colds,  indigestions,  and 
fits  of  illness,  caused  by  too  great  a  liking  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  which  a  fond  mother  had 
not  the  heart  to  restrain,  were  continually  on 
Mr.  Walker's  books. 

The  boy  rang  violently  at  the  bell,  and  Maria 
opened  the  parlor-door  and  listened. 

"Is  Mr.  Walker  at  homel"  said  the  boy, 
scarcely  able  to  speak  from  want  of  breath. 

"No,"  replied  the  maid  who  had  opened  the  door. 

"  He  will  be  home  directly,"  said  Maria,  ad- 
vancing. 

"  Oh  !  but  missus  can't  wait,  there's  little  Peter 
been  and  swallowed  a  marble,  and  the  baby's 
took  with  fits,"  and  away  rushed  the  boy  across 
the  road  to  the  hated  rival's  house. 


Maria  retreated  into  her  room  and  sank  down 
upon  a  sofa.  The  enemy  had  gained  an  entrance 
into  the  camp,  it  was  quite  clear.  In  a  moment 
more  she  rose,  just  in  time  to  see  Mr.  Edward 
Radstock  hurrying  down  the  street  beside  the 
little  page,  without  waiting  to  order  his  gig. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  doctor's  daughter. 
The  Perkinses  were  a  leading  family  in  the  town, 
and  one  to  whom  her  father  was  called  almost 
every  day  in  the  year.  They  had  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances,  and  if  young  Radstock  became 
their  medical  adviser,  others  would  surely  follow. 
In  about  an  hour,  the  young  man  returned  and 
joined  his  sister  in  the  drawing-room,  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened.  This  was  more  provoking 
than  his  success.  If  he  had  assumed  an  air  of 
importance  and  bustle,  and  had  hurried  up  to 
inform  his  sister  with  an  air  of  joy  and  triumph 
of  what  had  happened,  she  might  have  been 
tempted  to  pity  him,  but  he  did  every  thing  in 
such  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  way,  that  she  felt  con- 
siderable alarm  for  the  future. 

Maria  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  most  of 
her  evenings  from  home,  her  father  being  gen- 
erally out,  and  that  large  house  in  consequence 

lonely.     The  town  of  C was  famous  for  its 

tea  and  whist-parties,  and  though  Maria  was  not 
of  an  age  to  play  cards,  except  to  please  others, 
she,  however,  sometimes  condescended  to  do  so. 
One  evening  she  was  invited  to  the  house  of  a 
Mrs.  Brunton,  who  announced  her  intention  of 
receiving  company  every  Thursday.  She  went, 
and  found  the  circle  very  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
but,  horror  of  horrors — there  was  Mr.  Edward 
Radstock  and  his  sister  Emily  ;  and  worse  than 
that,  when  a  lady  present  volunteered  to  pla}^  a 
quadrille,  and  the  ladies  accepted  eagerly,  up  he 
came,  of  all  others,  to  invite  her  to  dance  !  Mrs. 
Brunton  the  instant  before  had  asked  her  to  play 
at  whist,  to  oblige  three  regular  players,  who 
could  not  find  a  fourth. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  quietly,  but  in  rather 
distant  tones,  "  I  am  engaged" — the  young  man 
looked  surprised,  even  hurt,  for  no  gentleman 
had  spoken  to  her  since  she  had  entered  the 
room — "  to  make  a  fourth  at  the  whist-table, 
but—" 

"  Oh,  go  and  dance,  Miss  Walker,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Brunton, "  I  did  not  know  dancing  was  going 
to  begin,  when  I  asked  you  to  make  up  a  rubber." 

Maria  offered  her  hand  to  the  young  man,  and 
walked  away  to  the  dancing-room.  Despite  her- 
self, that  evening  she  was  very  much  pleased 
with  him.  He  was  well  informed,  had  traveled, 
was  full  of  taste  and  feeling,  and  conversed  with 
animation  and  originality ;  he  sought  every  op- 
portunity of  addressing  himself  to  her,  and  found 
these  opportunities  without  much  difficulty.  For 
several  Thursdays  the  same  thing  occurred.  The 
young  man  began  to  find  a  little  practice.  Pie 
was  popular  wherever  he  went,  and  whenever 
he  was  called  in  was  quite  sure  of  keeping  up 
the  connection.  He  was  asked  out  to  all  the 
principal  parties  in  the  town  ;  and  had  Mr. 
Walker  been  not  very  much  liked,  would  have 
proved  a  very  serious  rival. 
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One  morning  the  father  and  daughter  were  at 
breakfast.  Maria,  who  began  to  like  her  bow- 
window  better  than  ever,  sat  near  it  to  scent  the 
fragrance  of  her  flowers.  When  the  young  doc- 
tor came  out,  she  always  now  returned  his  bow, 
and  a  young  lady  opposite  declared  in  confidence 
to  her  dressmaker  that  she  had  even  kissed  her 
hand  to  him  once.  However  this  may  be,  Maria 
sat  at  the  bow-window,  pouring  out  tea  for  her 
father  in  a  very  abstracted  mood.  Mr.  Walker 
had  been  called  out  at  an  early  hour,  and  re- 
turned late.  He  was  not  in  the  best  of  humors, 
having  waited  four  hours  beyond  his  time  for 
his  tea. 

"  I  shall  die  in  the  workhouse,"  said  he,  as 
he  buttered  his  toast  with  an  irritability  of  man- 
ner quite  alarming.  "  This  Radstock  is  getting 
all  the  practice.  I  heard  of  two  new  patients 
yesterday." 

*'  Oh,  papa,"  replied  Maria,  gently.  "  I  don't 
think  he  has  got  a  dozen  altogether." 

"  A  dozen — but  that's  a  dozen  lost  to  me,  miss. 
It's  a  proof  that  people  think  me  old — worn  out 
— useless." 

"  Nonsense,  papa ;    C is   increasing  in 

population  every  day,  and  for  every  one  he  gets, 
5^ou  get  two." 

"  My  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Walker,  with  consider- 
able animation,  "  I  think  you  are  beginning  to 
side  with  my  rival." 

A  loud  knocking  came  this  instant  to  the  door, 
and  the  man-servant  immediately  after  announced 
"  Dr.  Radstock." 

Mr.  Walker  had  no  time  to  make  any  remark, 
ere  the  young  man  entered  the  room,  bowing 
most  politely  to  the  old  gentleman  and  his 
daughter ;  both  looked  confused,  and  the  father 
much  surprised.  He  was  in  elegant  morning 
costume,  and  looked  both  handsome  and  happy 
— the  old  doctor  thought,  triumphant. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  he,  "  for  disturbing 
you  at  this  early  hour ;  but  your  numerous  calls 
take  you  so  much  out,  that  one  must  take  you 
when  one  can  find  you.  My  errand  will  doubt- 
less surprise  you,  but  I  am  very  frank  and  open; 
my  object  in  visiting  you  is  to  ask  permission  to 
pay  my  addresses  to  your  daughter." 

"To  do  what,  sirl"  thundered  the  old  doctor 
in  a  towering  passion.  "  Are  you  not  satisfied 
with  trying  to  take  from  me  my  practice,  but  you 
must  ask  me  for  my  child  1  I  tell  you,  sir,  no- 
thing on  earth  would  make  me  consent  to  your 
marriage  with  my  daughter." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Edward  Radstock,  turning  to 
Maria,  "  I  have  your  daughter's  permission  to 
make  this  request.  I  told  her  of  my  intentions 
last  night,  and  she  authorized  me  to  say  that  she 
approved  of  them." 

"  Maria,"  exclaimed  the  father,  almost  chok- 
ing with  rage,  "is  this  truel" 

"  My  dear  papa,  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  get  mar- 
ried, but  if  I  did,  I  must  say,  that  I  should  never 
think  of  marrying  any  one  but  Edward  Radstock. 
I  will  not  get  married  against  your  will,  but  I 
will  never  marry  any  one  else ;  nothing  will 
make  me." 


"  Ungrateful  girl,"  muttered  Mr.  Thomas 
Walker,  and  next  minute  he  sank  back  in  his 
chair  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

"  Open  the  window,  raise  the  blinds,"  said  the 
young  man,  preparing  with  promptitude  and 
earnestness  to  take  the  necessary  remedies,  "  be 
not  alarmed.     It  is  not  a  dangerous  attack." 

Maria  quietly  obeyed  her  lover,  quite  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  self-possession  and  presence 
of  mind  in  a  case  like  the  present.  In  half  an 
hour  Mr.  Walker  was  lying  in  a  large,  airy  bed- 
room, and  the  young  man  had  left,  at  the  request 
of  Maria,  to  attend  a  patient  of  her  father's.  It 
was  late  at  night  before  Edward  was  able  to  take 
a  moment's  rest.  What  with  his  own  patients, 
and  those  of  his  rival,  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
business  ;  but  at  eleven  o'clock  he  approached 
the  bedside  of  the  father  of  Maria,  who,  with  her 
dear  Emily  now  by  her  side,  sat  watching. 

"  He  sleeps  soundly,"  said  Maria  in  a  low  tone, 
as  Edward  entered. 

"  Yes,  and  is  doing  well,"  replied  Radstock. 
"  I  answer  for  his  being  up  and  stirring  to-mor- 
row, if  he  desires  it." 

"  But  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  rest  some 
days,"  said  Maria. 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss  Walker,"  continued  the 
young  doctor,  "what  will  his  patients  do1" 

"  You  can  attend  to  them  as  you  have  done 
to-day,"  replied  Maria. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Walker,  you,  who  know  me, 
could  trust  me  with  your  father's  patients ;  you 
know,  that  when  he  was  able  to  go  about,  I 
would  hand  them  all  back  to  him  without  hesita- 
tion. But  you  must  be  aware,  that  for  your 
father  to  discover  me  attending  to  his  patients, 
would  retard  his  recovery.     If  I  do  as  you  ask 

me,  I  must  retire  from  C immediately  on  his 

convalescence." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Walker,  in  a  faint  voice, 
"  I  shall  not  be  about  for  a  month  ;  after  making 
me  take  to  my  bed,  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  at- 
tend to  my  patients." 
"  If  you  wish  it,  sir — 1" 

"  I  insist  upon  it ;  and  to  prevent  any  opposi- 
tion, you  can  say  we  are  going  into  partnership." 
"  But—"  said  Edward. 

"  If  you  want  my  daughter,"  continued  Dr. 
Walker,  gruflly,  "  you  must  do  as  I  tell  you.  If 
you  wish  to  be  my  son-in-law,  you  must  be  my 
partner,  work  like  a  horse,  slave  day  and  night, 
while  I  smoke  my  pipe  and  drink  my  grog." 

"My  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
"you  overwhelm  me." 

"  Dear  papa  !"  said  Maria. 
"Yes,  dear  papa!"  muttered  old  Walker; 
"  pretty  girl  you  are ;  give  a  party  to  crush  the 
interloper  ;  faint  when  ho  gets  his  first  patient ; 
watch  him  from  your  bow-window  like  a  cat 
watches  a  mouse,  and  then — marry  him." 

"  But,  my  dear  papa,  is  not  this  the  surest 
way  to  destroy  the  opposition!"  said  happy 
Maria. 

"  Yes  !  because  we  can  not  crush  him,  we 
take  him  as  a  partner,"  grumbled  old  Walker ; 
"never  heard  of  such  a  thing;  nice  thing  it  is 
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to  have  children  who  take  part  with  your  ene- 
mies." 

Nobody  made  any  reply,  and  after  a  little 
more  faint  attempts  at  fault-finding,  the  old  doc- 
tor fell  asleep. 

About  six  months  later,  after  a  journey  to 
Scotland,  which  made  me  lose  sight  of  Maria,  I 

drove  up  the  streets  of  C ,  after  my  return 

to  my  native  Greenwich,  which,  with  its  beauti- 
ful park,  its  Blackheath,  its  splendid  and  glori- 
ous monument  of  English  greatness,  its  historic 
associations,  I  dearly  love,  and  eager  to  see  the 
dear  girl,  never  stopped  until  I  was  in  her  arms. 

"  How  you  have  grown,"  said  she,  with  a 
sweet  and  happy  smile. 

"  Grown !  indeed ;  do  you  take  me  for  a  child?' 
cried  I,  laughing.  "And  you!  how  well  and 
pleased  you  look ;  always  at  the  bow-window, 
too  ;  I  saw  you  as  I  came  up." 

"  I  am  very  seldom  there  now,"  said  she,  with 
a  strange  smile. 

"Why]" 

"  Because  I  live  over  the  way,"  replied  she, 
still  smiling. 

"  Over  the  way  1"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  girl ;  alas  !  for  the  mutability 
of  human  things — Maria  Walker  is  now  Mrs. 
Radstock." 

I  could  not  help  it ;  I  laughed  heartily.  I  was 
very  glad.  I  had  been  interested  in  the  young 
man,  and  the  denouement  was  delightful. 

The  firm  of  Walker  and  Radstock  prospered 
remarkably  without  rivalry,  despite  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  neighborhood  ;  but  the  experience 
of  the  old  man,  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
young,  frightened  away  all  opposition.  They 
proved  satisfactorily  that  union  is  indeed  strength. 
Young  Radstock  was  a  very  good  husband.  He 
told  me  privately  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Maria  the  very  first  day  he  saw  her  ;  and  every 
time  I  hear  from  them  I  am  told  of  a  fresh  ac- 
cession to  the  number  of  faces  that  stare  across 
for  grandpapa,  who  generally,  when  about  to  pay 
them  a  visit,  shows  himself  first  at  the  Bow- 
window. 


THE  FRENCH  FLOWER  GIRL. 

I  WAS  lingering  listlessly  over  a  cup  of  coflfee 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  in  June.  At 
that  moment  I  had  neither  profound  nor  useful 
resources  of  thought.  I  sate  simply  conscious 
of  the  cool  air,  the  blue  sky,  the  white  houses,  the 
lights,  and  the  lions,  which  combine  to  render 
that  universally  pleasant  period  known  as  "  after 
dinner,"  so  peculiarly  agreeable  in  Paris. 

In  this  mood  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  pair  of  orbs 
fixed  intently  upon  me.  Whether  the  process 
was  effected  by  the  eyes,  or  by  some  pretty  little 
fingers,  simply,  I  can  not  say ;  but,  at  the  same 
moment,  a  rose  was  insinuated  into  my  button- 
hole, a  gentle  voice  addressed  me,  and  I  beheld, 
in  connection  with  the  eyes,  the  fingers,  and  the 
voice,  a  girl.  She  carried  on  her  arm  a  basket 
of  flowers,  and  was,  literally,  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  one  of  the  Bouqueiicres  who  fly  along 
the  Boulevards  like  butterflies,  with  the  difference 


that  they  turn  their  favorite  flowers  to  a  more 
practical  account. 

Following  the  example  of  some  other  distract- 
ed dccores,  who  I  found  were  sharing  my  honors, 
I  placed  a  piece  of  money — I  believe,  in  my  case, 
it  was  silver — in  the  hand  of  the  girl ;  and,  re- 
ceiving about  five  hundred  times  its  value,  in  the 
shape  of  a  smile  and  a  "  Mcrci  lien,  monsieur  /" 
was  again  left  alone — ("  desolate,"  a  Frenchman 
would  have  said) — in  the  crowded  and  carousing 
Boulevard. 

To  meet  a  perambulating  and  persuasive 
Bouquetiere,  who  places  a  flower  in  your  coat  and 
waits  for  a  pecuniary  acknowledgment,  is  scarce- 
ly a  rare  adventure  in  Paris  ;  but  I  was  interest- 
ed— unaccountably  so — in  this  young  girl :  her 
whole  manner  and  bearing  was  so  different  and 
distinct  from  all  others  of  her  calling.  Without 
any  of  that  appearance  which,  in  England,  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  "  theatrical,"  she  was  such 
a  being  as  we  can  scarcely  believe  in  out  of  a 
ballet.  Not,  however,  that  her  attire  departed — 
except,  perhaps,  in  a  certain  coquetish  simplicity 
— from  the  conventional  mode  :  its  only  decora- 
tions seemed  to  be  ribbons,  which  also  gave  a 
character  to  the  little  cap  that  perched  itself  with 
such  apparent  insecurity  upon  her  head.  Living 
a  life  that  seemed  one  long  summer's  day — one 
floral /t^g — with  a  means  of  existence  that  seemed 
so  frail  and  immaterial — she  conveyed  an  impres- 
sion of  unreality.  She  might  be  likened  to  a 
Nymph,  or  a  Naiad,  but  for  the  certain  something 
that  brought  you  back  to  the  theatre,  intoxicating 
the  senses,  at  once,  with  the  strange,  indescriba- 
ble fascinations  of  hot  chandeliers — close  and 
perfumed  air — foot-lights,  and  fiddlers. 

Evening  after  evening  I  saw  the  same  girl — 
generally  at  the  same  place — and,  it  may  be 
readily  imagined,  became  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant of  her  clientelle.  I  learned,  too,  as  many 
facts  relating  to  her  as  could  be  learned  where 
most  was  mystery.  Her  peculiar  and  persuasive 
mode  of  disposing  of  her  flowers  (a  mode  which 
has  since  become  worse  than  vulgarized  by  bad 
imitators)  was  originally  her  own  graceful  instinct 
— or  whim,  if  you  will.  It  was  something  new 
and  natural,  and  amused  many,  while  it  displeased 
none.  The  sternest  of  stockbrokers,  even,  could 
not  choose  but  be  decorated.  Accordingly,  this 
new  Nydia  of  Thessaly  went  out  with  her  basket 
one  day,  awoke  next  morning,  and  found  herself 
famous. 

Meantime  there  was  much  discussion,  and 
more  mystification,  as  to  who  this  Queen  of 
Flowers  could  be — where  she  lived — and  so  forth. 
Nothing  was  known  of  her  except  her  name — 
Hermance.  More  than  one  adventurous  student 
— you  may  guess  I  am  stating  the  number  within 
bounds — traced  her  steps  for  hour  after  hour, 
till  night  set  in — in  vain.  Her  flowers  disposed 
of,  she  was  generally  joined  by  an  old  man,  re- 
spectably clad,  whose  arm  she  took  with  a  cer- 
tain confidence,  that  sufiiciently  marked  him  as 
a  parent  or  protector ;  and  the  two  always  con- 
trived sooner  or  later,  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner, to  disappear. 
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After  all  stratagems  have  failed,  it  generally 
occurs  to  people  to  ask  a  direct  question.  But 
this  in  the  present  case  was  impossible.  Her- 
mance  was  never  seen  except  in  very  public 
places — often  in  crowds — and  to  exchange  twen- 
ty consecutive  words  with  her,  was  considered 
a  most  fortunate  feat.  Notwithstanding,  too, 
her  strange,  wild  way  of  gaining  her  livelihood, 
there  was  a  certain  dignity  in  her  manner  which 
sufficed  to  cool  the  too  curious. 

As  for  the  directors  of  the  theatres,  they  ex- 
hibited a  most  appropriate  amount  of  madness  on 
her  account ;  and  I  believe  that  at  several  of  the 
theatres,  Hermance  might  have  commanded  her 
own  terms.  But  only  one  of  these  miserable 
men  succeeded  in  making  a  tangible  proposal, 
and  he  was  treated  with  most  glorious  contempt. 
There  was,  indeed,  something  doubly  dramatic 
in  the  Bouquctierc's  disdain  of  the  drama.  She 
who  lived  a  romance  could  never  descend  to  act 
one.  She  would  rather  be  Rosalind  than  Rachel. 
She  refused  the  part  of  Cerito,  and  chose  to  be 
an  Alma  on  her  own  account. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  where  there  was  so 
much  mystery,  imagination  would  not  be  idle. 
To  have  believed  all  the  conflicting  stories  about 
Hermance,  would  be  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  the  stolen  child  of  noble  parents, 
brought  up  by  an  ouvricr :  but  that  somehow 
her  father  was  a  tailor  of  dissolute  habits,  who 
lived  a  contented  life  of  continual  drunkenness, 
on  the  profits  of  his  daughter's  industry  ; — that 
her  mother  was  a  deceased  duchess — but,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  alive,  and  carried  on  the  flourish- 
ing business  of  a  hlanchis sense.  As  for  the  pri- 
vate life  of  the  young  lady  herself,  it  was  reflect- 
ed in  such  a  magic  mirror  of  such  contradictory 
impossibilities,  in  the  delicate  discussions  held 
upon  the  subject,  that  one  had  no  choice  but  to 
disbelieve  every  thing. 

One  day  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  this  gos- 
sip by  the  appearance  of  the  Bouquetiere  in  a 
startling  hat  of  some  expensive  straw,  and  of  a 
make  bordering  on  the  ostentatious.  It  could 
not  be  doubted  that  the  profits  of  her  light  labors 
were  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  multiply  such 
finery  to  almost  any  extent,  had  she  chosen  ;  but 
in  Paris  the  adoption  of  a  bonnet  or  a  hat,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  little  cap  of  the  grisette, 
is  considered  an  assumption  of  a  superior  grade, 
and  unless  warranted  by  the  "  position"  of  the 
wearer,  is  resented  as  an  impertinence.  In  Paris, 
indeed,  there  are  only  two  classes  of  women — 
those  with  bonnets,  and  those  without ;  and  these 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another,  as  the 
tv/o  great  classes  into  which  the  world  may  be 
divided — the  powers  that  be,  and  the  powers  that 
want  to  be.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  surmises  were  many  and 
marvelous.  The  little  Bouquetiere  was  becoming 
proud — becoming  a  lady  ; — but  how]  whyl  and 
above  all — where  1  Curiosity  was  never  more 
.rampant,  and  scandal  never  more  inventive. 

For  my  part,  I  saw  nothing  in  any  of  these 
appearances  worthy,  in  themselves,  of  a  second 
thought ;  nothing  could  have  destroyed  the  strong 


and  strange  interest  which  I  had  taken  in  the 
girl ;  and  it  would  have  required  something  more 
potent  than  a  straw  hat — however  coquettish  in 
crown,  and  audacious  in  brim — to  have  shaken 
my  belief  in  her  truth  and  goodness.  Her  pres- 
ence, for  the  accustomed  few  minutes,  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening,  became  to  me — I  will  not 
say  a  necessity,  but  certainly  a  habit ; — and  a 
habit  is  sufficiently  despotic  when 

"  A  fair  face  and  a  tender  voice  have  made  me — " 
I  will  not  say  "  mad  and  blind,"  as  the  remain- 
der of  the  line  would  insinuate — but  most  de- 
liciously  in  my  senses,   and  most  luxuriously 
wide  awake  ! 

But  to  come  to  the  catastrophe — 
"  One  morn  we  missed  her  in  the  accustomed  spot — " 
Not  only,  indeed,  from  "  accustomed"  and  pro- 
bable spots,  but  from  unaccustomed,  improbable, 
and  even  impossible  spots — all  of  which  were 
duly  searched — was  she  missed.  In  short,  she 
was  not  to  be  found  at  all.  All  was  amazement 
on  the  Boulevards.  Hardened  old  yZawewrs  turn- 
ed pale  under  their  rouge,  and  some  of  the  young- 
er ones  went  about  with  drooping  mustaches, 
which,  for  want  of  the  cire,  had  fallen  into  the 
"yellow  leaf" 

A  few  days  sufficed,  however,  for  the  cure  of 
these  sentimentalities.  A  clever  little  monkey 
at  the  Hippodrome,  and  a  gentleman  who  stood 
on  his  head  while  he  ate  his  dinner,  became  the 
immediate  objects  of  interest,  and  Hermance 
seemed  to  be  forgotten.  I  was  one  of  the  few 
who  retained  any  hope  of  finding  her,  and  my 
wanderings  for  that  purpose,  without  any  guide, 
clew,  information,  or  indication,  seem  to  me  now 
something  absurd.  In  the  course  of  my  walks, 
I  met  an  old  man,  who  was  pointed  out  to  me  as 
her  father — met  him  frequently,  alone.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  face  was  quite  sufficient  to  assure 
me  that  he  was  on  the  same  mission — and  with 
about  as  much  chance  of  success  as  myself 
Once  I  tried  to  speak  to  him ;  but  he  turned 
aside,  and  avoided  me  with  a  manner  that  there 
could  be  no  mistaking.  This  surprised  me,  for 
I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  ever  seen 
my  face  before. 

A  paragraph  in  one  of  the  newspapers  at  last 
threw  some  light  on  the  matter.  The  Bouquetiere 
had  never  been  so  friendless  or  unprotected  as 
people  had  supposed.  In  all  her  wanderings  she 
was  accompanied,  or  rather  followed,  by  her  fa- 
ther ;  whenever  she  stopped,  then  he  stopped 
also  ;  and  never  was  he  distant  more  than  a 
dozen  yards,  I  wonder  that  he  was  not  recog- 
nized by  hundreds,  but  I  conclude  he  made  some 
change  in  his  attire  or  appearance,  from  time  to 
time.  One  morning  this  strange  pair  were  pro- 
ceeding on  their  ramble  as  usual,  when,  passing 
through  a  rather  secluded  street,  the  Bouquetiere 
made  a  sudden  bound  from  the  pavement,  sprung 
into  a  post-chaise,  the  door  of  which  stood  open, 
and  was  immediately  whirled  away,  as  fast  as 
four  horses  could  tear — leaving  the  old  man 
alone  with  his  despair,  and  the  basket  of  flowers. 

Three  months  have  passed  away  since  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Bouquetiere ;  but  only  a  few 
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days  since  I  found  myself  one  evening  very  dull 
at  one  of  those  "  brilliant  receptions,"  for  which 
Paris  is  so  famous.  I  was  making  for  the  door, 
with  a  view  to  an  early  departure,  when  my  host- 
ess detained  me,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
me  to  a  lady  who  was  monopolizing  all  the  ad- 
miration of  the  evening — she  was  the  newly- 
married  bride  of  a  young  German  baron  of  great 
wealth,  and  noted  for  a  certain  wild  kind  of 
genius,  and  utter  scorn  of  conventionalities.  The 
next  instant  I  found  myself  introduced  to  a  pair 
of  eyes  that  could  never  be  mistaken.  I  dropped 
into  a  vacant  chair  by  their  side,  and  entered 
into  conversation.  The  baronne  observed  that 
she  had  met  me  befofe,  but  could  not  remember 
where,  and  in  the  same  breath  asked  me  if  I  was 
a  lover  of  flowers. 

I  muttered  something  about  loving  beauty  in 
any  shape,  and  admired  a  bouquet  which  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

The  baronne  selected  a  flower,  and  asked  me 
if  it  was  not  a  peculiarly  fine  specimen.  I  as- 
sented ;  and  the  flower,  not  being  re-demanded, 
I  did  not  return  it.  The  conversation  changed 
to  other  subjects,  and,  shortly  afterward  the  ba- 
ronne took  her  leave  with  her  husband.  They 
left  Paris  next  day  for  the  baron's  family  estate, 
and  I  have  never  seen  them  since. 

I  learned  subsequently  that  some  strange  sto- 
ries had  obtained  circulation  respecting  the  pre- 
vious life  of  the  baronne.  Whatever  they  were, 
it  is  very  certain  that  this  or  some  other  reason 
has  made  the  profession  of  Bouquetiere  most  in- 
conveniently popular  in  Paris.  Young  ladies  of 
all  ages  that  can,  with  any  degree  of  courtesy, 
be  included  in  that  category,  and  of  all  degrees 
of  beauty  short  of  the  hunch-back,  may  be  seen 
in  all  directions  intruding  their  flowers  with  fatal 
pertinacity  upon  inoffensive  loungers,  and  mak- 
ing war  upon  button-holes  that  never  did  them 
any  harm.  The  youngest  of  young  girls,  I  find, 
are  being  trained  to  the  calling,  who  are  all  des- 
tined, I  suppose,  to  marry  distinguished  foreign- 
ers from  some  distant  and  facetious  country. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that  a  friend 
calling  upon  me  the  morning  after  my  meeting 
with  the  baronne,  saw  the  flower  which  she  had 
placed  in  my  hand  standing  in  a  glass  of  water 
on  the  table.  An  idea  struck  me  :  "  Do  you 
know  any  thing  of  the  language  of  flowers  1"  I 
asked. 

"  Something,"  was  the  reply, 

"  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  1" 

"  Secrecy." 

DIFFICULTY. 

THERE  is  an  aim  which  all  Nature  seeks ; 
the  flower  that  opens  from  the  bud — the 
light  that  breaks  the  cloud  into  a  thousand  forms 
of  beauty — is  calmly  striving  to  assume  the  per- 
fect glory  of  its  power ;  and  the  child,  whose 
proud  laugh  heralds  the  mastery  of  a  new  les- 
son, unconsciously  develops  the  same  life-im- 
pulse seeking  to  prove  the  power  it  has  felt  its 
own. 

This  is  the  real  goal  of  life  shining  dimly  from 


afar  ;  for  as  our  fullest  power  was  never  yet  at- 
tained, it  is  a  treasure  which  must  be  sought, 
its  extent  and  distance  being  unknown.  No  man 
can  tell  what  he  can  do,  or  suff*er,  until  tried  ; 
his  path  of  action  broadens  out  before  him  ;  and, 
while  a  path  appears,  there  is  power  to  traverse 
it.  It  is  like  the  fabled  hill  of  Genius,  that  ever 
presented  a  loftier  elevation  above  the  one  at- 
tained. It  is  like  the  glory  of  the  stars,  which 
shine  by  borrowed  light,  each  seeming  source  of 
which  is  tributary  to  one  more  distant,  until  the 
view  is  lost  to  us  ;  yet  we  inly  know  there  must 
be  a  life-giving  centre,  and,  to  the  steady  mind, 
though  the  goal  of  life  be  dim  and  distant,  its 
light  is  fixed  and  certain,  while  all  lesser  aims 
are  but  reflections  of  this  glory  in  myriad-de- 
scending shades,  which  must  be  passed,  one  by 
one,  as  the  steps  of  the  ladder  on  which  he 
mounts  to  Heaven. 

Man  has  an  unfortunate  predilection  to  per- 
vert whatever  God  throws  in  his  way  to  aid  him, 
and  thus  turn  good  to  evil.  The  minor  hopes 
which  spur  to  action  are  mistaken  for  the  final 
one ;  and  we  often  look  no  higher  than  some 
mean  wish,  allowing  that  to  rule  us  which  should 
have  been  our  servant.  From  this  false  view 
rises  little  exertion,  for  it  is  impossible  for  man 
to  believe  in  something  better  and  be  content 
with  worse.  We  all  aim  at  self-control  and  in- 
dependence while  in  the  shadow  of  a  power  which 
controls  us,  whispering  innerly,  "  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther;"  but  how  apt  is  self- 
indulaence  to  suit  this  limit  to  its  own  measure, 
and  suffler  veneration  and  doubt  to  overgrow  and 
suppress  the  rising  hope  of  independent  thought. 
"  I  am  not  permitted  to  know  this,  or  to  do  this," 
is  the  excuse  of  the  weak  and  trivial ;  but  the 
question  should  be,  "  Caw  I  know  or  do  thisi" 
for  what  is  not  permitted  we  can  not  do.  We 
may  not  know  the  events  of  the  future,  or  the 
period  of  a  thought,  or  the  Great  First  Cause, 
but  we  may  hope  to  see  and  combine  the  atoms 
of  things — pierce  the  realms  of  space — make  the 
wilderness  a  garden — attain  perfection  of  soul 
and  body ;  and  for  this  our  end  we  may  master 
all  things  needful. 

There  is  nothing  possible  that  faith  and  striv- 
ing can  not  do  ;  take  the  road,  and  it  must  lead 
you  to  the  goal,  though  strewn  with  difficulties, 
and  cast  through  pain  and  shade.  If  each  would 
strain  his  energies  to  gain  what  he  has  dared  to 
hope  for,  he  would  succeed,  for  since  that  which 
we  love  and  honor  is  in  our  nature,  it  is  to  be 
drawn  forth,  and  what  is  not  there  we  can  not 
wish. 

Our  greatest  drawback  is,  not  that  we  expect 
too  much,  but  that  we  do  too  little  ;  we  set  our 
worship  low,  and  let  our  higher  powers  lie  dor- 
mant ;  thus  are  we  never  masters,  but  blind  men 
stumbling  in  each  other's  way.  As  maturity 
means  self-controlling  power,  so  he  who  gains 
not  this  is  childish,  and  must  submit,  infant-like, 
to  be  controlled  by  others.  This  guidance  we 
must  feel  in  our  upward  course,  and  be  grateful 
for  the  check ;  but  as  we  have  each  a  work  to 
do,  we  must  look  beyond  help  to  independence. 
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The  school-boy  receives  aid  in  learning  that  he 
may  one  day  strive  with  his  ovi^n  power,  for  if 
he  always  depends  on  help  he  can  never  be  a 
useful  man. 

He  who  seeks  for  himself  no  path,  but  merely 
follows  where  others  have  been  before,  covering 
his  own  want  with  another's  industry,  may  find 
the  road  not  long  or  thickly  set,  but  he  does  and 
gains  nothing.  He  who  bows  to  difficulty,  set- 
tling at  the  foot  of  the  hill  instead  of  struggling 
to  its  top,  may  get  a  sheltered  place — a  snug  re- 
treat, but  the  world  in  its  glory  he  can  never  see, 
and  the  pestilence  from  the  low  ground  he  must 
imbibe.  We  may  rest  in  perfect  comfort,  but 
the  health  that  comes  of  labor  will  fade  away. 
The  trees  of  the  forest  were  not  planted  that 
man  might  pass  round  and  live  between  them, 
but  that  he  might  cut  them  down  and  use  them. 
The  savage  has  little  toil  before  him,  but  the 
civilized  man  has  greater  power  of  happiness. 

Would  a  man  be  powerful,  and  bid  his  genius 
rule  his  fellow-men  1  he  must  toil  to  gain  means ; 
while  his  thought  reads  the  hearts  that  he  would 
sway,  he  must  be  led  into  temptation,  and  pass 
through  pain  and  danger,  ere  he  can  know  what 
another  may  endure.  Would  he  pour  golden 
truth  upon  the  page  of  life  1  he  must  seek  it  from 
every  source,  weigh  the  relations  of  life,  and  con- 
cede to  its  taste,  that  he  may  best  apply  it,  for 
the  proverb  must  be  written  in  fair  round  hand, 
that  common  men  may  read  it.  Would  he  pic- 
ture the  life  of  man  or  nature  1  he  must  go  forth 
with  heart  and  eye  alive,  nor  turn  from  the  sorest 
notes  of  human  woe,  or  the  coarsest  tones  of  vice ; 
he  must  watch  the  finest  ray  of  light,  and  mark 
the  falling  of  the  last  withered  leaf  Would  he 
be  actively  benevolent]  winter  cold,  nor  summer 
lassitude  must  not  appall  him ;  in  season  and  out 
of  season  he  must  be  ready ;  injured  pride, 
wounded  feeling  must  not  unstring  his  energy, 
while  stooping  to  learn  from  the  simplest  lips 
the  nature  of  those  wants  to  which  he  would 
minister. 

In  all  accomplishment  there  is  difficulty ;  the 
greater  the  work,  the  greater  the  pains.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  sudden  inspiration  or  grace, 
for  the  steps  of  life  are  slow,  and  what  is  not 
thus  attained  is  nothing  worth.  In  darkness  the 
eyes  must  be  accustomed  to  the  gloom  when  ob- 
jects appear,  one  by  one,  until  the  most  distant 
is  perceived ;  but,  in  a  sudden  light  the  eyes  are 
pained,  and  blinded,  and  left  weak. 

At  school,  we  found  that  when  one  difficulty 
was  surmounted  another  was  presented  ;  mas- 
tering "  Addition"  would  not  do — we  must  learn 
"  Subtraction  ;"  so  it  is  in  life.  A  finished  work 
is  a  glory  won,  but  a  mind  content  with  one  ac- 
complishment is  childish,  and  its  weakness  ren- 
ders it  incapable  of  applying  that — "  From  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he 
hath  ;"  his  one  talent  shall  rise  up  to  him  as  a 
shame.  A  little  sphere  insures  but  little  happi- 
ness. 

There  is  a  time  of  youth  for  all ;  but  youth 
has  a  sphere  of  hope  that,  embracing  the  whole 
aim  which  man  must  work  for,  gives  unbounded 


happiness.  Thus  God  would  equalize  the  lot  of 
all  where  necessity  would  create  difference  ;  it 
is  only  when  states  are  forced  unnaturally  that 
misery  ensues.  When  those  who  would  seem 
to  be  men  are  children  in  endeavor,  we  see  that 
God's  will  is  not  done,  but  a  falsehood.  The 
greatest  of  us  have  asked  and  taken  guidance  in 
their  rising  course,  and  owned  inferiority  with- 
out shame  ;  but  his  is  a  poor  heart  that  looks  to 
be  inferior  ever  ;  and  shameful  indeed  it  is,  when 
those  who  are  thus  poor  imagine  or  assume  a 
right  to  respect  as  self-supporting  men.  How 
painfully  ridiculous  it  is  to  see  the  lazy  man  look 
down  on  his  struggling  wife  as  the  "  weaker  ves- 
sel," or  the  idle  sinecurist  hold  contempt  for  the 
tradesman  who  is  working  his  way  to  higher 
wealth  by  honest  toil.  Were  the  aims  of  living 
truly  seen,  no  man  would  be  dishonored  because 
useful.  But  wait  awhile  ;  the  world  is  drawing 
near  the  real  point,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  self- 
denying,  fearless  energy,  that  works  its  will  in 
spite  of  pettiness,  must  gain  its  end,  and  become 
richest ;  that  the  man  who  begins  with  a  penny 
in  the  hope  of  thousands  will  grow  wealthier 
than  his  aimless  brother  of  the  snug  annuity  ;  for 
while  the  largest  wealth  that  is  not  earned  is 
limited,  the  result  of  ceaseless  toil  is  incalcula- 
ble, since  the  progress  of  the  soul  is  infinite  ! 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 
A    GLANCE    AT   THE    "  PREFECTURE    DE    POLICE." 

POOR  Mahon's  melancholy  story  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me,  and  I  returned  to  Paris 
execrating  the  whole  race  of  spies  and  "  Mou- 
chards,"  and  despising,  with  a  most  hearty  con- 
tempt, a  government  compelled  to  use  such 
agencies  for  its  existence.  It  seemed  to  me  so 
utterly  impossible  to  escape  the  snares  of  a  sys- 
tem so  artfully  interwoven,  and  so  vain  to  rely 
on  innocence  as  a  protection,  that  I  felt  a  kind 
of  reckless  hardihood  as  to  whatever  might  betide 
me,  and  rode  into  the  Cour  of  the  Prefecture  with 
a  bold  indifference  as  to  my  fate  that  I  have  often 
wondered  at  since. 

The  horse  on  which  I  was  mounted  was  im- 
mediately recognized  as  I  entered ;  and  the  obse- 
quious salutations  that  met  me  showed  that  I 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  trusty  followers  of 
the  Minister ;  and  in  this  capacity  was  I  ushered 
into  a  large  waiting-room,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  were  assembled,  whose  air 
and  appearance,  now  that  necessity  for  disguise 
was  over,  unmistakably  pronounced  them  to  be 
spies  of  the  police.  Soiue,  indeed,  were  occu- 
pied in  taking  off  their  false  whiskers  and 
mustaches ;  others  were  removing  shades  from 
their  eyes  ;  and  one  was  carefully  opening  what 
had  been  the  hump  on  his  back,  in  search  of  a 
paper  he  was  anxious  to  discover. 

I  had  very  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  that 

these  were  all  the  very  lowest  order  of  "  Mou- 

chards,"  whose  sphere  of  duty  rarely  led  beyond 

the  Fauxbourg  or  the   Battyriolles,  and  indoed 
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soon  saw  that  my  own  appearance  among  them 
led  to  no  Uttle  surprise  and  astonishment. 

"You  are  looking  for  Nicquard,  monsieur?" 
said  one,  "but  he  has  not  come  yet." 

"No;  monsieur  wants  to  see  Boule-de-Fcr," 
said  another. 

"  Here's  Jose  can  fetch  him,"  cried  a  third. 

"  He'll  have  to  carry  him,  then,"  growled  out  an- 
other, "  for  I  saw  him  in  the  Morgue  this  morning !" 

"  What !  dead"?"  exclaimed  several  together. 

"  As  dead  as  four  stabs  in  the  heart  and  lungs 
can  make  a  man  !  He  must  have  been  meddling 
where  he  had  no  business,  for  there  was  a  piece 
of  a  lace  ruffle  found  in  his  fingers." 

"Ah,  voila!"  cried  another,  "that  comes  of 
mixing  in  high  society." 

I  did  not  wait  for  the  discussion  that  followed, 
but  stole  quietly  away,  as  the  disputants  were 
waxing  warm.  Instead  of  turning  into  the  Cour 
again,  however,  I  passed  out  into  a  corridor,  at 
the  end  of  which  was  a  door  of  green  cloth. 
Pushing  open  this,  I  found  myself  in  a  chamber, 
where  a  single  clerk  was  writing  at  a  table. 

"You're  late  to-day,  and  he's  not  in  a  good 
humor,"  said  he,  scarcely  looking  up  from  his 
paper,  "  go  in  !" 

Resolving  to  see  my  adventure  to  the  end,  I 
asked  no  further  questions,  but  passed  on  to  the 
room  beyond.  A  person  who  stood  within  the 
door-way  withdrew  as  I  entered,  and  I  found 
myself  standing  face  to  face  with  the  Marquis  de 
Maurepas,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  Minis- 
ter Fouche.  He  was  standing  at  the  fire-place 
as  I  came  in,  reading  a  newspaper,  but  no  sooner 
had  he  caught  sight  of  me  than  he  laid  it  down, 
and,  with  his  hands  crossed  behind  his  back,  con- 
tinued steadily  staring  at  me. 

"Diable!"  exclaimed  he,  at  last,  "how  came 
you  hereV 

"  Nothing  more  naturally,  sir,  than  from  the 
wish  to  restore  what  you  were  so  good  as  to  lend 
me,  and  express  my  sincere  gratitude  for  a  most 
hospitable  reception." 

"  But  who  admitted  you  1" 

"  I  fancy  your  saddle-cloth  was  my  introduc- 
tion, sir,  for  it  was  speedily  recognized.  Gesler's 
cap  was  never  held  in  greater  honor." 

"  You  are  a  very  courageous  young  gentleman, 
I  must  say — very  courageous,  indeed,"  said  he, 
with  a  sardonic  grin  that  was  any  thing  but  en- 
couraging. 

"  The  better  chance  that  I  may  find  favor  with 
Monsieur  de  Fouche,"  replied  I. 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,  sir,"  said  he,  seat- 
ing himself  in  his  chair,  and  motioning  me  to  a 
spot  in  front  of  it.     "Who  are  youl" 

"A  lieutenant  of  the  9th  Hussars,  sir;  by 
name  Maurice  Tiernay." 

"  I  don't  care  for  that,"  said  he,  impatiently  ; 
"what's  your  occupation "? — how  do  you  livel — 
with  whom  do  you  associated" 

"  I  have  neither  means  nor  associates.  I  have 
been  liberated  from  the  Temple  but  a  few  days 
back ;  and  what  is  to  be  my  future,  and  where, 
are  facts  of  which  I  know  as  little  as  does  Mon- 
sieur de  Fouche  of  my  past  history." 


"  It  would  seem  that  every  adventurer,  every 
fellow  destitute  of  home,  family,  fortune,  and 
position,  thinks  that  his  natural  refuge  lies  in 
this  Ministry,  and  that  I  must  be  his  guardian." 
"  I  never  thought  so,  sir." 
"Then  why  are  you  here"?  What  other  than 
personal  reasons  procures  me  the  honor  of  this 
visit?' 

"  As  Monsieur  de  Fouche  will  not  believe  in 
my  sense  of  gratitude,  perhaps  he  may  put  some 
faith  in  my  curiosity,  and  excuse  the  natural 
anxiety  I  feel  to  know  if  Monsieur  de  Maurepas 
has  really  benefited  by  the  pleasure  of  my  society." 
"  Hardi,  monsieur,  bien  hardi,"  said  the  Minis- 
ter, with  a  peculiar  expression  of  irony  about  the 
mouth  that  made  me  almost  shudder.  He  rang 
a  little  hand-bell  as  he  spoke,  and  a  servant  made 
his  appearance. 

"  You  have  forgotten  to  leave  me  my  snuff- 
box, Geoffrey,"  said  he,  mildly,  to  the  valet,  who 
at  once  left  the  room,  and  speedily  returned  with 
a  magnificently-chased  gold  box,  on  which  the 
initials  of  the  First  Consul  were  embossed  in 
diamonds. 

"  Arrange  those  papers,  and  place  those  books 
on  the  shelves,"  said  the  Minister.  And  then 
turning  to  me,  as  if  resuming  a  previous  conver- 
sation, went  on — 

"As  to  that  memoir  of  which  we  were  speak- 
ing t'other  night,  monsieur,  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting  just  now  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  confiding  to  me 
what  you  already  promised  to  Monsieur  de 
Maurepas.  That  will  do,  Geoffroy  ;  leave  us." 
The  servant  retired,  and  we  were  once  more 
alone. 

"  I  possess  no  secrets,  sir,  worthy  the  notice 
of  the  Minister  of  Police,"  said  I  boldly. 

"  Of  that  I  may  presume  to  be  the  better 
judge,"  said  Fouche  calmly.  "  But  waving  this 
question,  there  is  another  of  some  importance. 
You  have,  partly  by  accident,  partly  by  a  boldness 
not  devoid  of  peril,  obtained  some  little  insight 
into  the  habits  and  details  of  this  Ministry  ;  at 
least,  you  have  seen  enough  to  suspect  more,  and 
misrepresent  what  you  can  not  comprehend. 
Now,  sir,  there  is  an  almost  universal  custom  in 
all  secret  societies,  of  making  those  who  intrude 
surreptitiously  within  their  limits,  to  take  every 
oath  and  pledge  of  that  society,  and  to  assume 
every  responsibility  that  attaches  to  its  voluntary 
members — " 

"  Excuse  my  interrupting  you,  sir ;  but  my 
intrusion  was  purely  involuntary ;  I  was  made 
the  dupe  of  a  police  spy." 

"  Having  ascertained  which,"  resumed  he, 
coldly,  "your  wisest  policy  would  have  been  to 
have  kept  the  whole  incident  for  yourself  alone, 
and  neither  have  uttered  one  syllable  about  it, 
nor  ventured  to  come  here,  as  you  have  done,  to 
display  what  you  fancy  to  be  your  power  over 
the  Minister  of  Police.  You  are  a  very  young 
man,  and  the  lesson  may  possibly  be  of  service 
to  you ;  and  never  forget  that  to  attempt  a  con- 
test of  address  with  those  whose  habits  have 
taught  them  every  wile  and  subtlety  of  their 
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fellow-men,  will  always  be  a  failure.  This 
Ministry  would  be  a  sorry  engine  of  government 
if  men  of  your  stamp  could  out-wit  it." 

I  stood  abashed  and  confused  under  a  rebuke 
which,  at  the  same  time,  I  felt  to  be  but  half  de- 
served. 

"  Do  you  understand  Spanish  1"  asked  he  sud- 
denly. 

"No,  sir,  not  a  word." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  you  should  learn  that  lan- 
guage without  loss  of  time.  Leave  your  address 
with  my  secretary,  and  call  here  by  Monday  or 
Tuesday  next." 

"  If  I  may  presume  so  far,  sir,"  said  I,  with  a 
great  effort  to  seem  collected,  "  I  would  infer 
that  your  intention  is  to  employ  me  in  some 
capacity  or  other.  It  is,  therefore,  better  I 
should  say  at  once,  I  have  neither  the  ability  nor 
the  desire  for  such  occupation.  I  have  always 
been  a  soldier.  Whatever  reverses  of  fortune  I 
may  meet  with,  I  would  wish  still  to  continue  in 
the  same  career.  At  all  events,  I  could  never 
become  a — a — " 

"  Spy.  Say  the  word  out ;  its  meaning  con- 
veys nothing  offensive  to  my  ears,  young  man. 
I  may  grieve  over  the  corruption  that  requires 
such  a  system  ;  but  I  do  not  confound  the  remedy 
with  the  disease." 

"  My  sentiments  are  different,  sir,"  said  I  res- 
olutely, as  I  moved  toward  the  door.  "  I  have 
the  honor  to  wish  you  a  good  morning." 

"  Stay  a  moment,  Tiernay,"  said  he,  looking 
for  something  among  his  papers ;  "  there  are, 
probably,  situations  where  all  your  scruples  could 
find  accommodation,  and  even  be  serviceable,  too." 

"  I  would  rather  not  place  them  in  peril,  Mons. 
Le  Ministre." 

"  There  are  people  in  this  city  of  Paris  who 
would  not  despise  my  protection,  young  man  ; 
some  of  them  to  the  full  as  well  supplied  with 
the  gifts  of  fortune  as  Mons.  Tiernay." 

"And,  doubtless,  more  fitted  to  deserve  it!" 
said  I,  sarcastically  ;  for  every  moment  now  ren- 
dered me  more  courageous. 

"  And,  doubtless,  more  fitted  to  deserve  it," 
repeated  he  after  me,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  in 
token  of  adieu. 

I  bowed  respectfully,  and  was  retiring,  when 
he  called  out  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice — 

"  Before  you  go,  Mons.  de  Tiernay,  I  will 
thank  you  to  restore  my  snuff-box." 

"Your  snuff-box,  sir!"  cried  I,  indignantly, 
"what  do  I  knowof  itr' 

"  In  a  moment  of  inadvertence,  you  may,  prob- 
ably, have  placed  it  in  your  pocket,"  said  he, 
smiling  ;   "  do  me  the  favor  to  search  there." 

"This  is  unnecessary  insult,  sir,"  said  I 
fiercely  ;  "  and  you  forget  that  I  am  a  French 
officer  !" 

"  It  is  of  more  consequence  that  you  should 
remember  it,"  said  he  calmly ;  "  and  now,  sir, 
do  as  I  have  told  you." 

"  It  is  well,  sir,  that  this  scene  has  no  witness," 
said  I,  boiling  over  with  passion,  "  or,  by  Heaven, 
all  the  dignity  of  your  station  should  not  save  you. " 

"  Your  observation  is.most  just,"  said  he,  with 


the  same  coolness.  "  It  is  as  well  that  we  are 
quite  alone  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  beg  to  repeat 
my  request.  If  you  persist  in  a  refusal,  and  force 
me  to  ring  that  bell — " 

"  You  would  not  dare  to  ofier  me  such  an  in- 
dignity," said  I,  trembling  with  rage. 

"  You  leave  me  no  alternative,  sir,"  said  he, 
rising,  and  taking  the  bell  in  his  hand.  "My 
honor  is  also  engaged  in  this  question.  I  have 
preferred  a  charge — " 

"  You  have,"  cried  I,  interrupting,  "  and  for 
whose  falsehood  I  am  resolved  to  hold  you  re- 
sponsible." 

"  To  prove  which,  you  must  show  your  inno- 
cence." 

"  There,  then — there  are  my  pockets  ;  here 
are  the  few  things  I  possess.  This  is  my  pocket- 
book — ^my  purse.  Oh,  heavens,  what  is  this  1" 
cried  I,  as  I  drew  forth  the  gold  box,  along  with 
the  other  contents  of  my  pocket ;  and  then  stag- 
gering back,  I  fell,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
sickness,  against  the  wall.  For  some  seconds  I 
neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  ;  a  vague  sense 
of  ineffable  disgrace — of  some  ignominy  that 
made  life  a  misery,  was  over  me,  and  I  closed 
my  eyes  with  the  wish  never  to  open  them  more. 

"  The  box  has  a  peculiar  value  in  my  eyes,  sir," 
said  he  ;  "it  was  a  present  from  the  First  Consul, 
otherwise  I  might  have  hesitated — " 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  can  not,  you  dare  not,  suppose 
me  guilty  of  a  theft.  You  seem  bent  on  being 
my  ruin  ;  but,  for  mercy's  sake,  let  your  hatred 
of  me  take  some  other  shape  than  this.  Involve 
me  in  what  snares,  what  conspiracies  you  will, 
give  me  what  share  you  please  in  any  guilt,  but 
spare  me  the  degradation  of  such  a  shame." 

He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  torments  I  was  suffer- 
ing, and  actually  revel  in  the  contemplation  of  my 
misery  ;  for  he  never  spoke  a  word,  but  continued 
steadily  to  stare  me  in  the  face. 

"  Sit  down  here,  monsieur,"  said  he,  at  length, 
while  he  pointed  to  a  chair  near  him ;  "I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  to  you,  in  all  seriousness,  and 
in  good  faith,  also." 

I  seated  myself,  and  he  went  on. 

"The  events  of  the  last  two  days  must  have 
made  such  an  impression  on  your  mind  that  even 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  your  life  could 
not  compete  with.  You  fancied  yourself  a  great 
discoverer,  and  that,  by  the  happy  conjuncture 
of  intelligence  and  accident,  you  had  actually 
fathomed  the  depths  of  that  wonderful  system  of 
police,  which,  more  powerful  than  armies  or 
councils,  is  the  real  government  of  France  !  I 
will  not  stop  now  to  convince  you  that  you  have 
not  wandered  out  of  the  very  shallowest  channels 
of  this  system.  It  is  enough  that  you  have  been 
admitted  to  an  audience  with  me,  to  suggest  an 
opposite  conviction,  and  give  to  your  recital, 
when  you  repeat  the  tale,  a  species  of  importance. 
Now,  sir,  my  counsel  to  you  is,  never  to  repeat 
it,  and  for  this  reason  ;  nobody  possessed  of  com- 
mon powers  of  judgment  will  ever  believe  you  ! 
not  one,  sir !  No  one  would  ever  believe  that 
Monsieur  Fouche  had  made  so  grave  a  mistake, 
no  more  than  he  would  believe  that  a  man  of 
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good  name  and  birth,  a  French  officer,  could  have 
stolen  a  snufT-box.  You  see,  Monsieur  dc  Tier- 
nay,  that  I  acquit  you  of  this  shameful  act. 
Jniitate  my  generosity,  sir,  and  forget  all  that 
you  have  witnessed  since  Tuesday  last.  I  have 
given  you  good  advice,  sir  ;  if  I  find  that  you 
profit  by  it,  we  may  see  more  of  each  other." 

Scarcely  appreciating  the  force  of  his  parable, 
and  thinking  of  nothing  save  the  vindication  of 
my  honor,  I  muttered  a  few  unmeaning  words, 
and  withdrew,  glad  to  escape  a  presence  which 
had  assumed,  to  my  terrified  senses,  all  the 
diabolical  subtlety  of  satanic  influence.  Trust- 
ing that  no  future  accident  of  my  life  should 
ever  bring  me  within  such  precincts,  I  hurried 
from  the  place  as  though  it  were  contaminated 
and  plague-stricken. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 
"the  village  of  schwartz-ach." 

I  was  destitute  enough  when  I  quitted  the 
"Temple,"  a  few  days  back;  but  my  condition 
now  was  sadder  still,  for  in  addition  to  my 
poverty  and  friendlessness,  I  had  imbibed  a  de- 
gree of  distrust  and  suspicion  that  made  me  shun 
my  fellow-men,  and  actually  shrink  from  the 
contact  of  a  stranger.  The  commonest  show  of 
courtesy,  the  most  ordinary  exercise  of  politeness, 
struck  me  as  the  secret  wiles  of  that  police, 
whose  machinations,  I  fancied,  were  still  spread 
around  me.  I  had  conceived  a  most  intense 
hatred  of  civilization,  or,  at  least,  of  what  I 
rashly  supposed  to  be  the  inherent  vices  of  civil- 
ized life.  I  longed  for  what  I  deemed  must  be 
the  glorious  independence  of  a  savage.  If  I 
could  but  discover  this  Paradise  beyond  seas,  of 
which  the  marquise  raved  so  much;  if  I  only 
could  find  out  that  glorious  land  which  neither 
knew  secret  intrigues  nor  conspiracies,  I  should 
leave  France  forever,  taking  any  condition,  or 
braving  any  mischances  fate  might  have  in  store 
for  me. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  oflTensive  in 
the  treatment  I  had  met  with.  Imprisoned  on 
suspicion,  I  was  liberated  without  any  "  amende ;" 
neither  punished  like  a  guilty  man,  nor  absolved 
as  an  innocent  one.  I  was  sent  out  upon  the 
world  as  though  the  state  would  not  own  nor 
acknowledge  me  ;  a  dangerous  practice,  as  I  often 
thought,  if  only  adopted  on  a  large  scale.  It  was 
some  days  before  I  could  summon  resolution  to 
ascertain  exactly  my  position  :  at  last  I  did  mus- 
ter up  courage,  and  under  pretense  of  wishing  to 
address  a  letter  to  myself,  I  applied  at  the  Minis- 
try of  War  for  the  address  of  Lieutenant  Tierr.ay, 
of  the  9th  Hussars.  I  was  one  of  a  large  crowd 
similarly  engaged,  some  inquiring  for  sons  that 
had  fallen  in  battle,  or  husbands  or  fathers  in  far 
away  countries.  The  office  was  only  open  each 
morning  for  two  hours,  and  consequently,  as  the 
expiration  of  the  time  drew  nigh,  the  eagerness 
of  the  inquirers  became  far  greater,  and  the  con- 
trast with  the  cold  apathy  of  the  clerks  the  more 
strongly  marked.  I  had  given  way  to  many,  who 
v/ere  weaker  than  myself,  and  less  able  to  buffiit 
with  the  crowd  about  them ;  and  at  last,  when. 


wearied  by  waiting,  I  was  drawing  nigh  the  table, 
my  attention  was  struck  by  an  old,  a  very  old 
man,  who,  with  a  beard  white  as  snow,  and  long 
mustaches  of  the  same  color,  was  making  great 
effiDrts  to  gain  the  front  rank.  I  stretched  out 
my  hand,  and  caught  his,  and  by  considerable  ex- 
ertion, at  last  succeeded  in  placing  him  in  front 
of  me. 

He  thanked  me  fervently,  in  a  strange  kind 
of  German,  a  patois  I  had  never  heard  before, 
and  kissed  my  hand  three  or  four  times  over  in 
his  gratitude  ;  indeed,  so  absorbed  was  he  for 
the  time  in  his  desire  to  thank  me,  that  I  had  to 
recall  him  to  the  more  pressing  reason  of  his 
presence,  and  warn  him  that  but  a  few  minutes 
more  of  the  hour  remained  free. 

"  Speak  up,"  cried  the  clerk,  as  the  old  man 
muttered  something  in  a  low  and  very  indistinct 
voice ;  "  speak  up  ;  and  remember,  my  friend, 
that  we  do  not  profess  to  give  infonnation  fur- 
ther back  than  the  times  of '  Louis  Quatorze.'  " 

This  allusion  to  the  years  of  the  old  man  was 
loudly  applauded  by  his  colleagues,  who  drew 
nigh  to  stare  at  the  cause  of  it. 

"  Sacre  bleu  !  he  is  talking  Hebrew,"  said 
another,  "and  asking  for  a  friend  who  fell  at 
Ramoth  Gilead." 

"  He  is  speaking  German,"  said  I,  peremp- 
torily, "  and  asking  for  a  relative  whom  he  be- 
lieves to  have  embarked  with  the  expedition  to 
Egypt." 

"Are  you  a  sworn  interpreter,  young  man"?" 
asked  an  older  and  more  consequential-looking 
personage. 

I  was  about  to  return  a  hasty  reply  to  this  im- 
pertinence, but  I  thought  of  the  old  man,  and  the 
few  seconds  that  still  remained  for  his  inquiry, 
and  I  smothered  my  anger,  and  was  silent. 

"What  rank  did  he  holdl"  inquired  one  of 
the  clerks,  who  had  listened  with  rather  more 
patience  to  the  old  man.  I  translated  the  ques- 
tion for  the  peasant,  who,  in  reply,  confessed 
that  he  could  not  tell.  The  youth  was  his  only 
son,  and  had  left  home  many  years  before,  and 
never  written.  A  neighbor,  however,  who  had 
traveled  in  foreign  parts,  had  brought  tidings 
that  he  had  gone  with  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
and  was  already  high  in  the  French  army. 

"  You  are  not  quite  certain  that  he  did  not 
command  the  army  of  Egypt?'  said  one  of  the 
clerks  in  mockery  of  the  old  man's  story. 

"  It  is  not  unlikely,"  said  the  peasant  gravely, 
"  he  was  a  brave  and  bold  youth,  and  could  have 
lifted  two  such  as  you  with  one  hand  and  hurled 
you  out  of  that  window." 

"  Let  us  hear  his  name  once  more,"  said  the 
elder  clerk  ;  "  it  is  worth  remembering." 

"  I  have  told  you  already.  It  was  Karl  Kle- 
ber." 

"  The  General — General  Kleber  !"  cried  three 
or  four  in  a  breath. 

"  Mayhap,"  was  all  the  reply. 

"  And  are  you  the  father  of  the  great  general 
of  Egypt  1"  asked  the  elder,  with  an  air  of  deep 
respect. 

"  Klcbcr  is  my  son ;  and  so  tliat  he  is  alive 
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and  well,  I  care  little  if  a  general  or  simple 
soldier." 

Not  a  word  was  said  in  answer  to  this  speech, 
and  each  seemed  to  feel  reluctant  to  tell  the  sad 
tidings.  At  last  the  elder  clerk  said,  "  You 
have  lost  a  good  son,  and  France  one  of  her 
greatest  captains.     The  General  Kleber  is  dead." 

"  Dead  !"  said  the  old  man,  slowly. 

"  In  the  very  moment  of  his  greatest  glory, 
too,  when  he  had  won  the  country  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, and  made  Egypt  a  colony  of  France." 

"  When  did  he  die  *?"  said  the  peasant. 

"  The  last  accounts  from  the  East  brought  the 
news  ;  and  this  very  day  the  Council  of  State 
has  accorded  a  pension  to  his  family  of  ten  thou- 
sand livres." 

*'  They  may  keep  their  money.  I  am  all  that 
remains,  and  have  no  want  of  it ;  and  I  should 
be  poorer  still  before  I'd  take  it." 

These  words  he  uttered  in  a  low,  harsh  tone, 
and  pushed  his  way  back  though  the  crowd. 

One  moment  more  was  enough  for  my  inquiry. 

"Maurice  Tiernay,  of  the  9th — destitue,''''  was 
the  short  and  stunning  answer  I  received. 

"  Is  there  any  reason  alleged — is  there  any 
charge  imputed  to  himl"  asked  I,  timidly. 

•'  Ma  foi !  you  must  go  to  the  Minister  of 
War  with  that  question.  Perhaps  he  was  pay- 
master, and  embezzled  the  funds  of  the  regiment ; 
perhaps  he  liked  royalist  gold  better  than  repub- 
lican silver ;  or  perhaps  he  preferred  the  com- 
pany of  the  baggage- train  and  the  '  ambulances,' 
when  he  should  have  been  at  the  head  of  his 
squadron." 

I  did  not  care  to  listen  longer  to  this  imperti- 
nence, and  making  my  way  out  I  gained  the 
street.  The  old  peasant  was  still  standing  there, 
like  one  stunned  and  overwhelmed  by  some 
great  shock,  and  neither  heeding  the  crowd  that 
passed,  nor  the  groups  that  halted  occasionally 
to  stare  at  him. 

"  Come  along  with  me,"  said  I,  taking  his 
hand  in  mine.  "  Your  calamity  is  a  heavy  one, 
but  mine  is  harder  to  bear  up  against." 

He  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  like  a 
child,  and  never  spoke  a  word  as  we  walked 
along  toward  the  "barriere,"  beyond  which,  at 
a  short  distance,  was  a  little  ordinary,  where  I 
used  to  dine.  There  we  had  our  dinner  togeth- 
er, and  as  the  evening  wore  on  the  old  man  ral- 
lied enough  to  tell  me  of  his  son's  early  life,  and 
his  departure  for  the  army.  Of  his  great  career 
/  could  speak  freely,  for  Kleber's  name  was,  in 
soldier  esteem,  scarcely  second  to  that  of  Bona- 
parte himself.  Not  all  the  praises  I  could  be- 
stow, however,  were  sufficient  to  turn  the  old 
man  from  his  stern  conviction,  that  a  peasant  in 
the  "  Lech  Thai"  was  a  more  noble  and  inde- 
pendent man  than  the  greatest  general  that  ever 
marched  to  victory. 

"  We  have  been  some  centuries  there,"  said 
he,  "  and  none  of  our  name  has  incurred  a 
shadow  of  disgrace.  Why  should  not  Karl  have 
lived  like  his  ancestors'?" 

It  was  useless  to  appeal  to  the  glory  his  son 
had  gained — the  noble  reputation  he  had  left 
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behind  him.  The  peasant  saw  in  the  soldier 
but  one  who  hired  out  his  courage  and  his  blood, 
and  deemed  the  calling  a  low  and  unworthy  one. 
I  suppose  I  was  not  the  first  who,  in  the  effort 
to  convince  another,  found  himself  shaken  in  his 
own  convictions  ;  for  I  own  before  I  lay  down 
that  night  many  of  the  old  man's  arguments 
assumed  a  force  and  power  that  I  could  not  re- 
sist, and  held  possession  of  my  mind  even  after 
I  fell  asleep.  In  my  dreams  I  was  once  more 
beside  the  American  lake,  and  that  little  colony 
of  simple  people,  where  I  had  seen  all  that  was 
best  of  my  life,  and  learned  the  few  lessons  I  had 
ever  received  of  charity  and  good-nature. 

From  what  the  peasant  said,  the  primitive 
habits  of  the  Lech  Thai  must  be  almost  like 
those  of  that  little  colony,  and  I  willingly  assent- 
ed to  his  ofier  to  accompany  him  in  his  journey 
homeward.  He  seemed  to  feel  a  kind  of  satis- 
faction in  turning  my  thoughts  away  from  a 
career  that  he  held  so  cheaply,  and  talked  en- 
thusiastically of  the  tranquil  life  of  the  Bregen- 
zer-wald. 

We  left  Paris  the  following  morning,  and, 
partly  by  diligence,  partly  on  foot,  reached  Strass- 
burg  in  a  few  days ;  thence  we  proceeded  by 
Kehel  to  Freyburg,  and,  crossing  the  Lake  of 
Constance  at  Rorsbach,  we  entered  the  Bregen- 
zer-wald  on  the  twelfth  morning  of  our  journey. 
I  suppose  that  most  men  preserve  fresher  mem- 
ory of  the  stirring  and  turbulent  scenes  of  their 
lives  than  of  the  more  peaceful  and  tranquil 
ones,  and  I  shall  not  be  deemed  singular  when 
I  say,  that  some  years  passed  over  me  in  this 
quiet  spot  and  seemed  as  but  a  few  weeks.  The 
old  peasant  was  the  "  Vorsteher,"  or  ruler  of  the 
village,  by  whom  all  disputes  were  settled,  and 
all  litigation  of  an  humble  kind  decided — a  spe- 
cies of  voluntary  jurisdiction  maintained  to  this 
very  day  in  that  primitive  region.  My  occupa- 
tion there  was  as  a  species  of  secretary  to  the 
court,  an  office  quite  new  to  the  villagers,  but 
which  served  to  impress  them  more  reverentiallj^ 
than  ever  in  favor  of  this  rude  justice.  My  legal 
duties  over,  I  became  a  vine-dresser,  a  wood- 
cutter, or  a  deer-stalker,  as  season  and  weather 
dictated.  My  evenings  being  always  devoted  to 
the  task  of  a  schoolmaster.  A  curious  seminary 
was  it,  too,  embracing  every  class  from  child- 
hood to  advanced  age,  all  eager  for  knowledge, 
and  all  submitting  to  the  most  patient  discipline 
to  attain  it.  There  was  much  to  make  me  hap- 
py in  that  humble  lot.  I  had  the  love  and  es- 
teem of  all  around  me  ;  there  was  neither  a  har- 
assing doubt  for  the  future,  nor  the  rich  man's 
contumely  to  oppress  me  ;  my  life  was  made  up 
of  occupations  which  alternately  engaged  mind 
and  body,  and,  above  all  and  worth  all  besides, 
I  had  a  sense  of  duty,  a  feeling  that  I  was  doing 
that  which  was  useful  to  my  fellow-men ;  and 
however  great  may  be  a  man's  station  in  life,  if 
it  want  this  element,  the  humblest  peasant  that 
rises  to  his  daily  toil  has  a  nobler  and  a  better  part. 

As  I  trace  these  lines  how  many  memories  of 
the  spot  are  rising  before  me !  Scenes  I  had 
long  forgotten — faces  I  had  ceased  to  remember ! 
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And  now  I  see  the  little  wooden  bridge — a  giant 
tree,  guarded  by  a  single  rail,  that  crossed  the 
torrent  in  front  of  our  cottage ;  and  I  behold  once 
more  the  little  waxen  image  of  the  Virgin  over 
the  door,  in  whose  glass  shrine  at  nightfall  a  can- 
dle ever  burned  !  and  I  hear  the  low  hum  of  the 
villagers'  prayer  as  the  Angelus  is  singing,  and 
see  on  every  crag  or  cliff  the  homebound  hunter 
kneeling  in  his  deep  devotion  ! 

Happy  people,  and  not  less  good  than  happy ! 
Your  bold  and  barren  mountains  have  been  the 
safeguard  of  your  virtue  and  your  innocence! 
Long  may  they  prove  so,  and  long  may  the  waves 
of  the  world's  ambition  be  staid  at  their  rocky  feet ! 

I  was  beginning  to  forget  all  that  I  had  seen 
of  life,  or,  if  not  forget,  at  least  to  regard  it  as  a 
wild  and  troubled  dream,  when  an  accident,  one 
of  those  things  we  always  regard  as  the  merest 
chances,  once  more  opened  the  flood-gates  of 
memory,  and  sent  the  whole  past  in  a  strong 
current  through  my  brain. 

In  this  mountain  region  the  transition  from 
winter  to  summer  is  effected  in  a  few  days. 
Some  hours  of  a  scorching  sun  and  south  wind 
swell  the  torrents  with  melted  snow ;  the  ice- 
bergs fall  thundering  from  cliff  and  crag,  and 
the  sporting  waterfall  once  more  dashes  over  the 
precipice.  The  trees  burst  into  leaf,  and  the 
grass  springs  up  green  and  fresh  from  its  wintry 
covering ;  and  from  the  dreary  aspect  of  snow- 
capped hills  and  leaden  clouds,  nature  changes 
to  fertile  plains  and  hills,  and  a  sky  of  almost 
unbroken  blue. 

It  was  on  a  glorious  evening  in  April,  when 
all  these  changes  were  passing,  that  I  was  de- 
scending the  mountain  above  our  village  after  a 
hard  day's  chamois  hunting.  Anxious  to  reach 
the  plain  before  nightfall,  I  could  not,  however, 
help  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  watch  the 
golden  and  ruby  tints  of  the  sun  upon  the  snow, 
or  see  the  turquoise  blue  which  occasionally 
marked  the  course  of  a  rivulet  through  the  gla- 
ciers. The  Alp-horn  was  sounding  from  every 
cliff  and  height,  and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle 
swelled  into  a  rich  and  mellow  chorus.  It  was 
a  beautiful  picture,  realizing  in  every  tint  and 
hue,  in  every  sound  and  cadence,  all  that  one 
can  fancy  of  romantic  simplicity,  and  I  surveyed 
it  with  a  swelling  and  a  grateful  heart. 

As  I  turned  to  resume  my  way,  I  was  struck 
by  the  sound  of  voices  speaking,  as  I  fancied,  in 
French,  and  before  I  could  settle  the  doubt  with 
myself,  I  saw  in  front  of  me  a  party  of  some  six 
or  seven  soldiers,  who,  with  their  muskets  slung 
behind  them,  were  descending  the  steep  path  by 
the  aid  of  sticks. 

Weary-looking  and  foot-sore  as  they  were, 
their  dress,  their  bearing,  and  their  soldier-like 
air,  struck  me  forcibly,  and  sent  into  my  heart 
a  thrill  I  had  not  known  for  many  a  day  before. 
I  came  up  quickly  behind  them,  and  could  over- 
hear their  complaints  at  having  mistaken  the 
road,  and  their  maledictions,  muttered  in  no  gen- 
tle spirit,  on  the  stupid  mountaineers  who  could 
not  understand  French. 

'•  Here  comes  another  fellow,  let  us  try  Am," 


said  one,  as  he  turned  and  saw  me  near. 
"  Schwartz- Ach,  Schwartz-Ach,"  added  he,  ad- 
dressing me,  and  reading  the  name  from  a  slip 
of  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  village,"  said  I,  in  French, 
"  and  will  show  the  way  with  pleasure." 

"  How  !  what !  are  you  a  Frenchman,  theni" 
cried  the  corporal,  in  amazement. 

"  Even  so,"  said  I. 

"  Then  by  what  chance  are  you  living  in  this 
wild  spot"?  How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  can 
you  exist  hereT' 

"  With  venison  like  this,"  said  I,  pointing  to 
a  chamois  buck  on  my  shoulder,  "  and  the  red 
wine  of  the  Lech  Thai,  a  man  may  manage  to 
forget  Veray's  and  the  "  Dragon  Vert,"  particu- 
larly as  they  are  not  associated  with  a  bill  and  a 
waiter !" 

"  And  perhaps  you  are  a  royalist,"  cried  an- 
other, "  and  don't  like  how  matters  are  going  on 
at  home  ?" 

"  I  have  not  that  excuse  for  my  exile,"  said  I, 
coldly. 

"  Have  you  served,  theni" 

I  nodded. 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  said  the  corporal,  "  you  grew 
weary  of  parade  and  guard  mounting." 

"  If  you  mean  that  I  deserted,"  said  I,  "  you  are 
wrong  there  also  ;  and  now  let  it  be  my  turn  to  ask 
a  few  questions.  What  is  France  about  1  Is  the 
Republic  still  as  great  and  victorious  as  ever!" 

"  Sacre  bleu,  man,  what  are  you  thinking  of? 
We  are  an  Empire  some  years  back,  and  Napo- 
leon has  made  as  many  kings  as  he  has  got 
brothers  and  cousins  to  crown." 

"  And  the  army,  where  is  iti" 

"  Ask  for  some  half  dozen  armies,  and  you'll 
still  be  short  of  the  mark.  We  have  one  in  Ham- 
burg, and  another  in  the  far  North,  holding  the 
Russians  in  check  ;  we  have  garrisons  in  every 
fortress  of  Prussia  and  the  Rhine  Land  ;  we 
have  some  eighty  thousand  fellows  in  Poland 
and  Gallicia ;  double  as  many  more  in  Spain  ; 
Italy  is  our  own,  and  so  will  be  Austria  ere 
many  days  go  over." 

Boastfully  as  all  this  was  spoken,  I  found  it  to 
be  not  far  from  truth,  and  learned,  as  we  walked 
along,  that  the  emperor  was,  at  that  very  moment, 
on  the  march  to  meet  the  Archduke  Charles, 
who,  with  a  numerous  army,  was  advancing  on 
Ratisbon,  the  little  party  of  soldiers  being  por- 
tion of  a  force  dispatched  to  explore  the  passes 
of  the  "Voralberg,"  and  report  on  how  far  they 
might  be  practicable  for  the  transmission  of  troops 
to  act  on  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrian 
army.  Their  success  had  up  to  this  time  been 
very  slight,  and  the  corporal  was  making  for 
Schwartz-Ach,  as  a  spot  where  he  hoped  to  ren- 
dezvous with  some  of  his  comrades.  They  were 
much  disappointed  on  my  telling  them  that  I  had 
quitted  the  village  that  morning,  and  that  not  a 
soldier  had  been  seen  there.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  other  spot  to  pass  the  night  in,  and  they 
willingly  accepted  the  offer  I  made  them  of  a 
shelter  and  a  supper  in  our  cottage. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 
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VAGARIES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

='  "HANCY  it  burgundy,"  said  Boniface  of  his 
J-  ale,  "  only  fancy  it,  and  it  is  worth  a  guinea 
a  quart!"  Boniface  was  a  philosopher:  fancy 
can  do  much  more  than  that.  Those  who  fancy 
themselves  laboring  under  an  affection  of  the 
heart  are  not  slow  in  verifying  the  apprehension : 
the  uneasy  and  constant  watching  of  its  pulsa- 
tions soon  disturbs  the  circulation,  and  malady 
may  ensue  beyond  the  power  of  medicine.  Some 
physicians  believe  that  inflammation  can  be  in- 
duced in  any  part  of  the  body  by  a  fearful  atten- 
tion being  continually  directed  toward  it ;  indeed 
it  has  been  a  question  with  some  whether  the 
stigmata  (the  marks  of  the  wounds  of  our  Saviour) 
may  not  have  been  produced  on  the  devotee  by 
the  influences  of  an  excited  imagination.  The 
hypochondriac  has  been  known  to  expire  when 
forced  to  pass  through  a  door  which  he  fancied 
too  narrow  to  admit  his  person.  The  story  of 
the  criminal  who,  unconscious  of  the  arrival  of 
the  reprieve,  died  under  the  stroke  of  a  wet  hand- 
kerchief, believing  it  to  be  the  ax,  is  well  known. 
Paracelsus  held,  "  that  there  is  in  man  an  imag- 
ination which  really  effects  and  brings  to  pass 
the  things  that  did  not  before  exist ;  for  a  man 
by  imagination  willing  to  move  his  body  moves 
it  in  fact,  and  by  his  imagination  and  the  com- 
merce of  invisible  powers  he  may  also  move  an- 
other body."  Paracelsus  would  not  have  been 
surprised  at  the  feats  of  electro-biology.  He  ex- 
horts his  patients  to  have  "  a  good  faith,  a  strong 
imagination,  and  they  shall  find  the  effects.  All 
doubt,"  he  says,  "  destroys  work,  and  leaves  it 
imperfect  in  the  wise  designs  of  nature  ;  it  is 
from  faith  that  imagination  draws  its  strength,  it 
is  by  faith  it  becomes  complete  and  realized ;  he 
who  believeth  in  nature  will  obtain  from  nature  to 
the  extent  of  his  faith,  and  let  the  object  of  this  faith 
be  real  or  imaginary,  he  nevertheless  reaps  similar 
results — and  hence  the  cause  of  superstition." 

So  early  as  1462,  Pomponatus  of  Mantua  came 
to  the  conclusion,  in  his  work  on  incantation, 
that  all  the  arts  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  were 
the  result  of  natural  operations.  He  conceived 
that  it  was  not  improbable  that  external  means, 
called  into  action  by  the  soul,  might  relieve  our 
sufferings,  and  that  there  did,  moreover,  exist  in- 
dividuals endowed  with  salutary  properties ;  so  it 
might,  therefore,  be  easily  conceived  that  marvel- 
ous effects  should  be  produced  by  the  imagination 
and  by  confidence,  more  especially  when  these 
are  reciprocal  between  the  patient  and  the  person 
who  assists  his  recovery.  Two  years  after,  the 
same  opinion  was  advanced  by  Agrippa  in  Co- 
logne. "The  soul,"  he  said,  "if  inflamed  by  a 
fervent  imagination,  could  dispense  health  and 
disease,  not  only  in  the  individual  himself,  but 
in  other  bodies."  However  absurd  these  opinions 
may  have  been  considered,  or  looked  on  as  en- 
thusiastic, the  time  has  come  when  they  will  be 
gravely  examined. 

That  medical  professors  have  at  all  times  be- 
lieved the  imagination  to  possess  a  strange  and 
powerful  influence  over  mind  and  body  is  proved 


by  their  writings,  by  some  of  their  prescriptions, 
and  by  their  oft-repeated  direction  in  the  sick- 
chamber  to  divert  the  patient's  mind  from  dwell- 
ing on  his  own  state  and  from  attending  to  the 
symptoms  of  his  complaint.  They  consider  the 
reading  of  medical  books  which  accurately  de- 
scribe the  symptoms  of  various  complaints  as 
likely  to  have  an  injurious  effect,  not  only  on  the 
delicate  but  on  persons  in  full  health ;  and  they 
are  conscious  how  many  died  during  the  time  of 
the  plague  and  cholera,  not  only  of  these  diseases 
but  from  the  dread  of  them,  which  brought  on  all 
the  fatal  symptoms  So  evident  was  the  effect 
produced  by  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  cholera 
in  the  public  papers  in  the  year  1849,  that  it  was 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  restrain  the  publica- 
tions on  the  subject.  The  illusions  under  which 
vast  numbers  acted  and  suffered  have  gone,  in- 
deed, to  the  most  extravagant  extent :  individuals, 
not  merely  singly  but  in  communities,  have  ac- 
tually believed  in  their  own  transformation.  A 
nobleman  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  fancied 
himself  a  dog,  and  would  pop  his  head  out  of  the 
window  to  bark  at  the  passengers  ;  while  the 
barking  disease  at  the  camp-meetings  of  the 
Methodists  of  North  America  has  been  described 
as  "extravagant  beyond  belief."  Rollin  and 
Hecquet  have  recorded  a  malady  by  which  the 
inmates  of  an  extensive  convent  near  Paris  were 
attacked  simultaneously  every  day  at  the  same 
hour,  when  they  believed  themselves  transformed 
into  cats,  and  a  universal  mewing  was  kept  up 
throughout  the  convent  for  some  hours.  But  of 
all  dreadful  forms  which  this  strange  halluci- 
nation took,  none  was  so  terrible  as  that  of  the 
lycanthropy,  which  at  one  period  spread  through 
Europe  ;  in  which  the  unhappy  sufferers,  believ- 
ing themselves  wolves,  went  prowling  about  the 
forests,  uttering  the  most  terrific  bowlings,  car- 
rying off  lambs  from  the  flocks,  and  gnawing 
dead  bodies  in  their  graves. 

While  every  day's  experience  adds  some  new 
proof  of  the  influence  possessed  by  the  imagina- 
tion over  the  body,  the  supposed  effect  of  con- 
tagion has  become  a  question  of  doubt.  Lately, 
at  a  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  Professor  Dick  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
hydrophobia  in  the  lower  animals  :  "what  went 
properly  by  that  name  was  simply  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  ;  and  the  disease,  in  the  case  of 
human  beings,  was  caused  by  an  over-excited  im- 
agination, worked  upon  by  the  popular  delusion  on 
the  effects  of  a  bite  by  rabid  animals."  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  "Curiosities  of  Medi- 
cine" appears  to  justify  this  now  common  enough 
opinion  : — "  Several  persons  had  been  bitten  by 
a  rabid  dog  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and 
three  of  them  had  died  in  our  hospital.  A  report, 
however,  was  prevalent  that  we  kept  a  mixture 
which  would  effectually  prevent  the  fatal  term- 
ination ;  and  no  less  than  six  applicants  who 
had  been  bitten  were  served  with  a  draught  of 
colored  water,  and  in  no  one  instance  did  hydro- 
phobia ensue." 

A  remarkable  cure  through  a  similar  aid  of  the 
imagination  took  place  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Bed- 
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does,  who  was  at  the  time  very  sanguine  about 
the  effect  of  nitrous  acid  gas  in  paralytic  cases. 
Anxious  that  it  should  be  imbibed  by  one  of  his 
patients,  he  sent  an  invalid  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  administer  the  gas. 
Sir  Humphry  put  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
under  the  tongue  of  the  paralytic,  to  ascertain 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  that  he  might  be 
sure  whether  it  would  be  affected  at  all  by  the 
inhalation  of  the  gas.  The  patient,  full  of  faith 
from  what  the  enthusiastic  physician  had  assured 
him  would  be  the  result,  and  believing  that  the 
thermometer  was  what  was  to  effect  the  cure, 
exclaimed  at  once  that  he  felt  better.  Sir  Hum- 
phry, anxious  to  see  what  imagination  would  do 
in  such  a  case,  did  not  attempt  to  undeceive  the 
man,  but  saying  that  he  had  done  enough  for 
him  that  day,  desired  him  to  be  with  him  the 
next  morning.  The  thermometer  was  then  ap- 
plied as  it  had  been  the  day  before,  and  for  every 
day  during  a  fortnight — at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  patient  was  perfectly  cured. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  on  record  more  curious 
of  this  kind  than  the  cures  unwittingly  performed 
by  Chief-justice  Holt.  It  seems  that  for  a  youth- 
ful frolic  he  and  his  companions  had  put  up  at  a 
country  inn  ;  they,  however,  found  themselves 
without  the  means  of  defraying  their  expenses, 
and  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  they  should  do 
in  such  an  emergency.  Holt,  however,  perceived 
that  the  innkeeper's  daughter  looked  very  ill,  and 
on  inquiring  what  was  the  matter,  learned  that 
she  had  the  ague  ;  when,  passing  himself  off  for 
a  medical  student,  he  said  that  he  had  an  infalli- 
ble cure  for  the  complaint.  He  then  collected  a 
number  of  plants,  mixed  them  up  with  various 
ceremonies,  and  inclosea  them  in  parchment,  on 
which  he  scrawled  divers  cabalistic  characters. 
When  all  was  completed,  he  suspended  the  amulet 
round  the  neck  of  the  young  woman,  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  ague  left  her  and  never  returned.  The 
landlord,  grateful  for  the  restoration  of  his  daugh- 
ter, not  only  declined  receiving  any  payment  from 
the  youths,  but  pressed  them  to  remain  as  long 
as  they  pleased.  Many  years  after,  when  Holt 
was  on  the  bench,  a  woman  was  brought  before 
him,  charged  with  witchcraft :  she  was  accused 
of  curing  the  ague  by  charms.  All  she  said  in 
defense  was,  that  she  did  possess  a  ball  which 
was  a  sovereign  remedy  in  the  complaint.  The 
charm  was  produced  and  handed  to  the  judge, 
who  recognized  the  very  ball  which  he  had  him- 
self compounded  in  his  boyish  days,  when  out 
of  mere  fun  he  had  assumed  the  character  of  a 
medical  practitioner. 

Many  distinguished  physicians  have  candidly 
confessed  that  they  preferred  confidence  to  art. 
Faith  in  the  remedy  is  often  not  only  half  the 
cure,  but  the  whole  cure.  Madame  de  Genlis 
tells  of  a  girl  who  had  lost  the  use  of  her  leg  for 
five  years,  and  could  only  move  with  the  help  of 
crutches,  while  her  back  had  to  be  supported  : 
she  was  in  such  a  pitiable  state  of  weakness,  the 
physicians  had  pronounced  her  case  incurable. 
She,  however,  took  it  into  her  head  that  if  she 
was  taken  to  Notre  Dame  de  Liesse  she  would 


certainly  recover.  It  was  fifteen  leagues  from 
Carlepont  where  she  lived.  She  was  placed  in 
a  cart  which  her  father  drove,  while  her  sister 
sat  by  her  supporting  her  back.  The  moment 
the  steeple  of  Notre  Dame  de  Liesse  was  in  sight 
she  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  said  that  her  leg 
was  getting  well.  She  alighted  from  the  car 
without  assistance,  and  no  longer  requiring  the 
help  of  her  crutches,  she  ran  into  the  church. 
When  she  returned  home  the  villagers  gathered 
about  her,  scarcely  believing  that  it  was  indeed 
the  girl  who  had  left  them  in  such  a  wretched 
state,  now  they  saw  her  running  and  bounding 
along,  no  longer  a  cripple,  but  as  active  as  any 
among  them. 

Not  less  extraordinary  are  the  cures  which  are 
effected  by  some  sudden  agitation.  An  alarm  of 
fire  has  been  known  to  restore  a  patient  entirely 
or  for  a  time,  from  a  tedious  illness  :  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  hear  of  the  victim  of  a  severe  fit 
of  the  gout,  whose  feet  have  been  utterly  power- 
less, running  nimbly  away  from  some  approach- 
ing danger.  Poor  Grimaldi  in  his  declining  years 
had  almost  quite  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  owing 
to  the  most  hopeless  debility.  As  he  sat  one  day 
by  the  bed  side  of  his  wife,  who  was  ill,  word 
was  brought  to  him  that  a  friend  waited  below 
to  see  him.  He  got  down  to  the  parlor  with  ex- 
treme difficulty.  His  friend  was  the  bearer  of 
heavy  news  which  he  dreaded  to  communicate  : 
it  was  the  death  of  Grimaldi's  son,  who,  though 
reckless  and  worthless,  was  fondly  loved  by  the 
poor  father.  The  intelligence  was  broken  as 
gently  as  such  a  sad  event  could  be  :  but  in  an 
instant  Grimaldi  sprung  from  his  chair — his  las- 
situde and  debility  were  gone,  his  breathing, 
which  had  for  a  long  time  been  difficult,  became 
perfectly  easy — he  was  hardly  a  moment  in  bound- 
ing up  the  stairs  which  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  he  had  passed  with  extreme  difficulty  in 
ten  minutes  ;  he  reached  the  bed-side,  and  told 
his  wife  that  their  son  was  dead ;  and  as  she 
burst  into  an  agony  of  grief  he  flung  himself  into 
a  chair,  and  became  again  instantaneously,  as  it 
has  been  touchingly  described,  "an  enfeebled  and 
crippled  old  man." 

The  imagination,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
ungovernable  influence,  comes  into  action  on 
some  occasions  periodically  with  the  most  precise 
regularity.  A  friend  once  told  us  of  a  young 
relation  who  was  subject  to  nervous  attacks :  she 
was  spending  some  time  at  the  sea-side  for  change 
of  air,  but  the  evening-gun,  fired  from  the  vessel 
in  the  bay  at  eight  o'clock,  was  always  the  signal 
for  a  nervous  attack  :  the  instant  the  report  was 
heard  she  fell  back  insensible,  as  if  she  had  been 
shot.  Those  about  her  endeavored  if  possible  to 
withdraw  her  thoughts  from  the  expected  mo- 
ment :  at  length  one  evening  they  succeeded,  and 
while  she  was  engaged  in  an  interesting  conver- 
sation the  evening-gun  was  unnoticed.  By-and- 
by  she  asked  the  hour,  and  appeared  uneasy  when 
she  found  the  time  had  passed  The  next  even- 
ing it  was  evident  that  she  would  not  let  her 
attention  be  withdrawn :  the  gun  fired,  and  she 
swooned  away ;  and  when  revived,  another  faint- 
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ing  fit  succeeded,  as  if  it  were  to  make  up  for  the 
omission  of  the  preceding  evening !  It  is  told  of 
the  great  tragic  actress  Clairon,  who  had  been 
the  innocent  cause  of  the  suicide  of  a  man  who 
destroyed  himself  by  a  pistol-shot,  that  ever  after, 
at  the  exact  moment  when  the  fatal  deed  had 
been  perpetrated — one  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
she  heard  the  shot.  If  asleep,  it  awakened  her ; 
if  engaged  in  conversation,  it  interrupted  her ;  in 
solitude  or  in  company,  at  home  or  traveling,  in 
the  midst  of  revelry  or  at  her  devotions,  she  was 
sure  to  hear  it  to  the  very  moment. 

The  same  indelible  impression  has  been  made 
in  hundreds  of  cases,  and  on  persons  of  every 
variety  of  temperament  and  every  pursuit,  whether 
engaged  in  business,  science,  or  art,  or  rapt  in 
holy  contemplation.  On  one  occasion  Pascal 
had  been  thrown  down  on  a  bridge  which  had  no 
parapet,  and  his  imagination  was  so  haunted  for- 
ever after  by  the  danger,  that  he  always  fancied 
himself  on  the  brink  of  a  steep  precipice  over- 
hanging an  abyss  ready  to  engulf  him.  This 
illusion  had  taken  such  possession  of  his  mind 
that  the  friends  who  came  to  converse  with  him 
were  obliged  to  place  the  chairs  on  which  they 
seated  themselves  between  him  and  the  fancied 
danger.  But  the  effects  of  terror  are  the  best 
known  of  all  the  vagaries  of  imagination. 

A  very  remarkable  case  of  the  influence  of  im- 
agination occurred  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  since  in  Dublin,  connected  with  the  cele- 
brated frolics  of  Dalkey  Island.     It  is  said  Curran 
^and  his  gay  companions  delighted  to  spend  a  day 
there,  and  that  with  them  originated  the  frolic 
of  electing  "  a  king  of  Dalkey  and  the  adjacent 
islands,"  and  appointing  his  chancellor  and  all 
the  officers  of  state.     A  man  in  the  middle  rank 
of  life,   universally  respected,   and    remarkable 
alike  for  kindly  and  generous  feelings  and  a  con- 
vivial spirit,  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the 
throne.     He  entered  with  his  whole  heart  into 
all  the  humors  of  the  pastime,  in  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin  so  long  delighted.    A  journal  was 
kept,  called  the  "Dalkey  Gazette,"  in  which  all 
public  proceedings  were  inserted,  and  it  afforded 
great  amusement  to  its  conductors.    But  the  mock 
pageantry,  the  affected  loyalty,  and  the  pretended 
homage  of  his  subjects,  at  length  began  to  excite 
the  imagination  of  "  King  John,"  as  he  was  called. 
Fiction  at  length  became  with  him  reality,  and  he 
fancied  himself  "  every  inch  a  king."    His  family 
and  friends  perceived  with  dismay  and  deep  sor- 
row the   strange  delusion  which  nothing  could 
shake  :  he  would  speak  on  no  subject  save  the 
kingdom  of  Dalkey  and  its  government,  and  he 
loved  to  dwell  on  the  various  projects  he  had  in 
Contemplation  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  and 
boasted  of  his  high  prerogative  :  he  never  could 
conceive  himself  divested  for  one  moment  of  his 
royal   powers,  and  exacted  the  most  profound 
deference  to  his  kingly  authority.    The  last  year 
and  a  half  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Swift's  hos- 
pital  for  lunatics.     He  felt  his  last  hours  ap- 
proaching, but   no  gleam  of  returning  reason 
marked  the  parting  scene :   to  the  very  last  in- 
.stant  he  believed  himself  a  king,  and  all  his  cares 


and  anxieties  were  for  his  people.  He  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  his  chancellor,  his  attorney-general, 
and  all  his  officers  of  state,  and  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church :  he  recommended  them  to  his  king- 
dom, and  trusted  they  might  all  retain  the  high 
offices  which  they  now  held.  He  spoke  on  the 
subject  with  a  dignified  calmness  well  becoming 
the  solemn  leave-taking  of  a  monarch ;  but  when 
he  came  to  speak  of  the  crown  he  was  about  to 
relinquish  forever  his  feelings  were  quite  over- 
come, and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  :  "  I 
leave  it,"  said  he,  "to  my  people,  and  to  him 
whom  they  may  elect  as  my  successor !"  This 
remarkable  scene  is  recorded  in  some  of  the 
notices  of  deaths  for  the  year  1788.  The  delu- 
sion, though  most  painful  to  his  friends,  was  far 
from  an  unhappy  one  to  its  victim :  his  feelings 
were  gratified  to  the  last  while  thinking  he  was 
occupied  with  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures — 
an  occupation  best  suited  to  his  benevolent  dis- 
position. 

MYSTERIES ! 

I  BELIEVE  nothing  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand," is  the  favorite  saying  of  Mr.  Pet- 
tipo  Dapperling,  a  gentleman  who  very  much 
prides  himself  on  his  intellectual  perspicacity. 
Yet  ask  Mr.  Pettipo  if  he  understands  how  it  is 
that  he  wags  his  little  finger,  and  he  can  give 
you  no  reasonable  account  of  it.  He  will  tell 
you  (for  he  has  read  books  and  "  studied"  anat- 
omy), that  the  little  finger  consists  of  so  many 
jointed  bones,  that  there  are  tendons  attached 
to  them  before  and  behind,  which  belong  to  cer- 
tain muscles,  and  that  when  these  muscles  are 
made  to  contract,  the  finger  wags.  And  this  is 
nearly  all  that  Mr.  Pettipo  knows  about  it !  How 
it  is  that  the  volition  acts  on  the  muscles,  what 
volition  is,  what  the  will  is — Mr.  Pettipo  knows 
not.  He  knows  quite  as  little  about  the  Sensa- 
tion which  resides  in  the  skin  of  that  little  finger 
— how  it  is  that  it  feels  and  appreciates  forms 
and  surfaces — why  it  detects  heat  and  cold — ^in 
what  way  its  papillse  erect  themselves,  and  its 
pores  open  and  close — about  all  this  he  is  en- 
tirely in  the  dark.  And  yet  Mr.  Pettipo  is  under 
the  necessity  of  believing  that  his  little  finger 
wags,  and  that  it  is  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
sensation,  though  he  in  fact  knows  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  why  or  the  wherefore. 

We  must  believe  a  thousand  things  that  we 
can  not  understand.  Matter  and  its  combinations 
are  a  grand  mystery — how  much  more  so,  Life 
and  its  manifestations.  Look  at  those  far-off 
world's  majestically  wheeling  in  their  appointed 
orbi-t-s,  millions  of  miles  off:  or,  look  at  this 
earth  on  which  we  live,  performing  its  diurnal 
motion  upon  its  own  axis,  and  its  annual  circle 
round  the  sun  !  What  do  we  understand  of  the 
causes  of  such  motions'?  what  can  we  ever  know 
about  them,  beyond  the  facts  that  such  things 
are  so  1  To  discover  and  apprehend  facts  is 
much,  and  it  is  nearly  our  limit.  To  ultimate 
causes  we  can  never  ascend.  But  to  have  an 
eye  open  to  receive  facts  and  apprehend  their 
relative  value — that  is  a  great  deal — that  is  our 
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duty ;  and  not  to  reject,  suspect,  or  refuse  to  ac- 
cept them,  because  they  happen  to  clash  with 
our  preconceived  notions,  or,  hke  Mr.  Pettipo  Dap- 
perling, because  we  "  can  not  understand"  them. 

"  O,  my  dear  Kepler!"  writes  Galileo  to  his 
friend,  "  how  I  wish  that  we  could  have  one 
hearty  laugh  together  !  Here  at  Padua  is  the 
principal  Professor  of  Philosophy,  whom  I  have 
repeatedly  and  urgently  requested  to  look  at  the 
moon  and  planets  through  ray  glass,  which  he 
pertinaciously  refuses  to  do.  Why  are  you  not 
here  1  What  shouts  of  laughter  we  should  have 
at  this  glorious  folly  !  And  to  hear  the  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy  at  Pisa  lecturing  before  the 
Grand  Duke  with  logical  arguments,  as  if  with 
magical  incantations  to  charm  the  new  planets 
out  of  the  sky  !" 

Rub  a  stick  of  wax  against  your  coat-sleeve, 
and  it  emits  sparks  :  hold  it  near  to  light,  fleecy 
particles  of  wool  or  cotton,  and  it  first  attracts, 
then  it  repels  them.  What  do  you  understand 
about  that,  Mr.  Pettipo,  except  merely  that  it  is 
sol  Stroke  the  cat's  back  before  the  fire,  and 
you  will  observe  the  same  phenomena.  Your 
own  body  will,  in  like  manner,  emit  sparks  in 
certain  states,  but  you  know  nothing  about  why 
it  is  so. 

Pour  a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  into  one  of 
sulphate  of  potash — both  clear  fluids  ;  but  no 
sooner  are  they  mixed  together  than  they  become 
nearly  solid.  How  is  thati  You  tell  me  that 
an  ingredient  of  the  one  solution  combines  with 
an  ingredient  of  the  other,  and  an  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  produced.  Well !  you  tell  me 
a  fact ;  but  you  do  not  account  for  it  by  saying 
that  the  lime  has  a  greater  attraction  for  the  sul- 
phuric acid  than  the  potash  has  :  you  do  not 
understand  how  it  is — you  merely  see  that  it  is 
so.     You  must  believe  it. 

But  when  you  come  to  Life,  and  its  wonderful 
manifestations,  you  are  more  in  the  dark  than 
ever.  You  understand  less  about  this  than  you 
do  even  of  dead  matter.  Take  an  ordinary  every- 
day fact :  you  drop  two  seeds,  whose  component 
parts  are  the  same,  into  the  same  soil.  They 
grow  up  so  close  together  that  their  roots  mingle 
and  their  stalks  intertwine.  The  one  plant  pro- 
duces a  long  slender  leaf,  the  other  a  short  flat 
leaf — the  one  brings  forth  a  beautiful  flower,  the 
other  an  ugly  scruflf — the  one  sheds  abroad  a  de- 
licious fragrance,  the  other  is  entirely  inodorous. 
The  hemlock,  the  wheatstalk,  and  the  rose-tree, 
out  of  the  same  chemical  ingredients  contained 
in  the  soil,  educe,  the  one  deadly  poison,  the  oth- 
er wholesome  food,  the  third  a  bright  consum- 
mate flower.  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Pettipoj  how 
is  this  ■?  Do  you  understand  the  secret  by  which 
the  roots  of  these  plants  accomplish  so  much 
more  than  all  your  science  can  do,  and  so  infin- 
itely excel  the  most  skillful  combinations  of  the 
philosopher  1  You  can  only  recognize  the  fact — 
but  you  can  not  unravel  the  mystery.  Your  say- 
ing that  it  is  the  "  nature"  of  the  plants,  does  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  clear  up  the  difl^culty. 
You  can  not  get  at  the  ultimate  fact — only  the 
proximate  one  is  seen  by  you. 


But  lo  !  here  is  a  wonderful  little  plant — touch 
it,  and  the  leaves  shrink  on  the  instant :  one  leaf 
seeming  to  be  in  intimate  sympathy  with  the  rest, 
and  the  whole  leaves  in  its  neighborhood  shrink- 
ing up  at  the  touch  of  a  foreign  object.  Or,  take 
the  simple  pimpernel,  which  closes  its  eye  as  the 
sun  goes  down,  and  opens  as  he  rises  again — 
shrinks  at  the  approach  of  rain,  and  expands  in 
fair  weather.  The  hop  twines  round  the  pole  in 
the  direction  of  the  sun,  and — 

"  The  sunflower  turns  on  her  god  when  he  sets, 
The  same  look  that  she  turned  when  he  rose." 

Do  we  know  any  thing  about  these  things, 
further  than  they  are  so  1 

A  partridge  chick  breaks  its  shell  and  steps 
forth  into  its  new  world.  Instantly  it  runs  about 
and  picks  up  the  seeds  lying  about  on  the  ground. 
It  had  never  learned  to  run,  or  to  see,  or  to  se- 
lect its  food  ;  but  it  does  all  these  on  the  instant. 
The  lamb  of  a  few  hours'  old  frisks  about  full  of 
life,  and  sucks  its  dam's  teat  with  as  much  accu- 
racy as  if  it  had  studied  the  principle  of  the  air- 
pump.  Instinct  comes  full-grown  into  the  world 
at  once,  and  we  know  nothing  about  it,  neither 
does  the  Mr.  Dapperling  above  named. 

When  we  ascend  to  the  higher  orders  of  ani- 
mated being — to  man  himself — we  are  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  before — perhaps  more  so.  Here 
we  have  matter  arranged  in  its  most  highly-or- 
ganized forms — moving,  feeling,  and  thinking. 
In  man  the  animal  powers  are  concentrated  ;  and 
the  thinking  powers  are  brought  to  their  highest 
point.  How,  by  the  various  arrangements  of 
matter  in  man's  body,  one  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  should  convey  volitions  from  the  brain  to 
the  limbs  and  the  outer  organs — how  another 
part  should  convey  sensations  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  lightning — and  how,  finally,  a  third  por- 
tion should  collect  these  sensations,  react  upon 
them,  store  them  up  by  a  process  called  Memory, 
reproduce  them  in  thought,  compare  them,  phi- 
losophize upon  them,  embody  them  in  books — is 
a  great  and  unfathomable  mystery  ! 

Life  itself!  how  wonderful  it  is!  Who  caw 
understand  it,  or  unravel  its  secret !  From  a 
tiny  vesicle,  at  first  almost  imperceptible  to  the 
eye,  but  gradually  growing  and  accumulating 
about  it  fresh  materials,  which  are  in  turns  or- 
ganized and  laid  down,  each  in  their  set  places, 
at  length  a  body  is  formed,  becomes  developed — 
passing  through  various  inferior  stages  of  being 
— those  of  polype,  fish,  frog,  and  animal — until, 
at  length,  the  human  being  rises  above  all  these 
forms,  and  the  law  of  the  human  animal  life  is 
fulfilled.  First,  he  is  merely  instinctive,  then 
sensitive,  then  reflective — the  last  the  greatest, 
the  crowning  work  of  man's  development.  But 
what  do  we  know  of  it  all  1  Do  we  not  merely 
see  that  it  is  so,  and  turn  aside  from  the  great 
mystery  in  despair  of  ever  unraveling  it  ? 

The  body  sleeps "?  Volition,  sensation,  and 
thought,  become  suspended  for  a  time,  while  the 
animal  powers  live  on ;  capillary  arteries  work- 
ing, heart  beating,  lungs  playing,  all  without  an 
effort  —  voluntarily  and  spontaneously.  The 
shadow   of  some   recent   thought   agitates   the 
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brain,  and  the  sleeper  dreams.  Or,  his  volition 
may  awake,  while  sensation  is  still  profoundly 
asleep,  and  then  we  have  the  somnambule,  walk- 
ing in  his  sleep.  Or,  volition  may  be  profoundly 
asleep,  while  the  senses  are  preternaturally  ex- 
cited, as  in  the  abnormal  mesmeric  state.  Here 
we  have  a  new  class  of  phenomena,  more  won- 
derful because  less  usual,  but  not  a  whit  more 
mysterious  than  the  most  ordinary  manifestations 
of  life. 

We  are  astonished  to  hear  men  refusing  to 
credit  the  evidence  of  their  senses  as  to  mesmer- 
ic phenomena,  on  the  ground  that  they  can  not 
"  understand  "  them.  When  they  can  not  under- 
stand the  commonest  manifestations  of  life — the 
causation  of  volition,  sensation,  or  thought — why 
should  they  refuse  belief  on  such  a  ground  1  Are 
the  facts  real  1  Are  these  things  so  1  This  should 
be  the  chief  consideration  with  us.  Mysteries 
they  may  be  ;  but  all  Hfe,  all  matter,  all  that  is, 
are  mysteries  too.  Do  we  refuse  to  believe  in 
the  electric  telegraph,  because  the  instantaneous 
transmission  of  intelligence  between  points  a 
thousand  miles  apart  seems  at  first  sight  fabu- 
lous, and,  to  the  uninitiated,  profoundly  myste- 
rious 1  Why  should  not  thought — the  most  won- 
derful and  subtle  of  known  agencies — manifest 
itself  in  equally  extraordinary  ways  1 

We  do  not  know  that  what  the  mesmerists  call 
clairvoyance  is  yet  to  be  held  as  established  by 
sufficient  evidence.  Numerous  strongly  authen- 
ticated cases  have  certainly  been  adduced  by  per- 
sons whose  evidence  is  above  suspicion — as,  for 
instance,  by  Swedenborg  (attested  by  many  im- 
partial witnesses),  by  Goethe,  by  Zschokke,  by 
Townshend,  by  Martineau,  and  others  ;  but  the 
evidence  seems  still  to  want  confirmation.  Only, 
we  say,  let  us  not  prejudge  the  case — let  us  wait 
patiently  for  all  sorts  of  evidence.  We  can  not 
argue  a  priori  that  clairvoyance  is  not  true,  any 
more  than  the  Professor  at  Padua  could  argue, 
with  justice,  that  the  worlds  which  Galileo's 
telescope  revealed  in  the  depths  of  space,  were 
all  a  sham.  That  truth  was  established  by  ex- 
tended observation.  Let  us  wait  and  see  wheth- 
er this  may  not  yet  be  established,  too,  by  similar 
means. 

Some  of  the  things  which  the  mesmerists,  who 
go  the  length  of  clairvoyance,  tell  us,  certainly 
have  a  very  mysterious  look  ;  and  were  not  sen- 
sation, thought,  and  all  the  manifestations  of  Life 
(not  yet  half  investigated)  all  alike  mysterious, 
we  might  be  disposed  to  shut  our  eyes  with  the 
rest,  and  say  we  refused  to  believe,  because  we 
*'  did  not  understand." 

But  equally  extraordinary  relations  to  the  same 
effect  have  been  made  by  men  who  were  neither 
mesmerists  nor  clairvoyant es.  For  instance, 
Kant,  the  German  writer,  relates  that  Sweden- 
borg once,  when  living  at  Gottenburg,  some  three 
hundred  miles  from  Stockholm,  suddenly  rose  up 
and  went  out,  when  at  the  house  of  one  Kostel, 
in  the  company  of  fifteen  persons.  After  a  few 
minutes  he  returned,  pale  and  alarmed,  and  in- 
formed the  party  that  a  dangerous  fire  had  just 
broken  out  in  Stockholm,  in  Sudermalm,  and  that 


the  fire  was  spreading  fast.  He  was  restless,  and 
went  out  often ;  he  said  that  the  house  of  one 
of  his  friends,  whom  he  named,  was  already  in 
ashes,  and  that  his  own  was  in  danger.  At  ei^ht 
o'clock,  after  he  had  been  out  again,  he  joyfully 
exclaimed,  "  Thank  God,  the  fire  is  extinguished 
the  third  door  from  my  house."  This  statement 
of  Swedenborg's  spread  through  the  town,  and 
occasioned  consternation  and  wonder.  The  gov- 
ernor heard  of  it,  and  sent  for  Swedenborg,  who 
described  the  particulars  of  the  fire — where  and 
how  it  had  begun,  in  what  manner  it  had  ceased, 
and  how  long  it  had  continued.  On  the  Monday 
evening,  two  days  after  the  fire,  a  messenger  ar- 
rived from  Gottenburg,  who  had  been  dispatched 
during  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  the  intelligence 
he  brought  confirmed  all  that  Swedenborg  had 
said  as  to  its  commencement :  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  royal  courier  arrived  at  the  gov- 
ernor's with  full  intelUgence  of  the  calamity, 
which  did  not  differ  in  the  least  from  the  rela- 
tion which  Swedenborg  had  given  immediately 
after  the  fire  had  ceased  on  the  Saturday  even- 
ing. 

A  circumstance  has  occurred  while  the  writer 
was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper, 
which  is  of  an  equally  curious  character,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  The  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  it 
is  a  relation  of  the  writer,  and  is  no  believer  in 
the  "Mysteries  of  Mesmerism."  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  she  is  of  a  very  sensitive 
and  excitable  nervous  temperament.  It  happen- 
ed, that  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  April,  a 
frightful  accident  occurred  on  the  Birkenhead, 
Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  Railway,  in  conse- 
quence of  first  one  train,  and  then  another,  run- 
ning into  the  trains  preceding.  A  frightful 
scene  of  tumult,  mutilation,  and  death  ensued. 
It  happened  that  the  husband  of  the  lady  in 
question  was  a  passenger  in  the  first  train  ; 
though  she  did  not  know  that  he  intended  to  go 
to  the  Chester  races,  having  been  in  Liverpool 
that  day  on  other  business.  But  she  had  scarce- 
ly fallen  asleep,  ere,  half-dozing,  half-awake,  she 
saio  the  accident  occur — the  terror,  the  alarm, 
and  the  death.  She  walked  up  and  down  her 
chamber  in  terror  and  alarm  the  whole  nighty 
and  imparted  her  fears  to  others  in  the  morning. 
Her  husband  was  not  injured,  though  greatly 
shaken  by  the  collision,  and  much  alarmed  ;  and 
when  he  returned  home  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lov/ing  day,  he  could  scarcely  believe  his  wife 
when  she  informed  him  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  been  so  mysteriously  revealed  to  her 
in  connection  with  his  journey  of  the  preceding 
day! 

Zschokke,  an  estimable  man,  well  known  as  a 
philosopher,  statesman,  and  author,  possessed, 
according  to  his  own  and  contemporary  accounts, 
the  most  extraordinary  power  of  divination  of  the 
characters  and  lives  of  other  men  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  He  called  it  his  "  inward 
sight,"  and  at  first  he  was  himself  quite  as  much 
astonished  at  it  as  others  were.  Writing  of  this 
feature  himself,  he  says  :  "  It  has  happened  to 
me,  sometimes,  on  my  first  meeting  with  stran- 
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gets,  as  I  listened  silently  to  their  discourse,  that 
their  former  life,  with  many  trifling  circumstances 
therewith  connected,  or  frequently  some  particu- 
lar scene  in  that  life,  has  passed  quite  involun- 
tarily, and,  as  it  were,  dream-like,  yet  perfectly 
distinct,  before  me.  During  this  time,  I  usually 
feel  so  entirely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  stranger  life,  that  at  last  I  no  longer  see 
clearly  the  face  of  the  unknown,  wherein  I  un- 
designedly read,  nor  distinctly  hear  the  voices  of 
the  speakers,  which  before  served  in  some  meas- 
ure as  a  commentary  to  the  text  of  their  features. 
For  a  long  time  I  held  such  visions  as  delusions 
of  the  fancy,  and  the  more  so  as  they  showed  me 
even  the  dress  and  motions  of  the  actors,  rooms, 
furniture,  and  other  accessories.  By  way  of 
jest,  I  once,  in  a  family  circle  at  Kirchberg,  re- 
lated the  secret  history  of  a  seamstress  who  had 
just  left  the  room  and  the  house.  I  had  never 
seen  her  before  in  my  life  ;  people  were  aston- 
ished and  laughed,  but  were  not  to  be  persuaded 
that  I  did  not  previously  know  the  relations  of 
which  I  spoke,  for  what  I  had  uttered  was  the 
literal  truth  ;  I,  on  my  part,  was  no  less  aston- 
ished that  my  dream-pictures  were  confirmed  by 
the  reality.  I  became  more  attentive  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  when  propriety  admitted  it,  I  would  re- 
late to  those  whose  life  thus  passed  before  me, 
the  subject  of  my  vision,  that  I  might  thereby  ob- 
tain confirmation  or  refutation  of  it.  It  was  in- 
variably ratified,  not  without  consideration  on 
their  part.  I  myself  had  less  confidence  than 
any  one  in  this  mental  jugglery.  So  often  as  I 
revealed  my  visionary  gifts  to  any  new  person,  I 
regularly  expected  to  hear  the  answer  :  '  It  was 
not  so.'  I  felt  a  secret  shudder  when  my  audit- 
ors replied  that  it  was  true,  or  when  their  as- 
tonishment betrayed  my  accuracy  before  they 
spoke."*  Zschokke  gives  numerous  instances 
of  this  extraordinary  power  of  divination  or  wak- 
ing clairvoyance,  and  mentions  other  persons 
whom  he  met,  who  possessed  the  same  marvel- 
ous power. 

The  "  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  La  Harpe"  con- 
tain equally  extraordinary  revelations,  looking/or- 
ward,  instead  of  backward,  as  in  Zschokke's  case, 
into  the  frightful  events  of  the  great  French  Rev- 
olution, the  sightseer  being  Cazove,  a  well-known 
novel  writer,  who  lived  previous  to  the  frightful 
outbreak.  Mary  Howitt,  in  her  account  of  the 
extraordinary  "  Preaching  Epidemic  of  Sweden," 
recites  circumstances  of  the  same  kind,  equally 
wonderful ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sandy  and  Mr. 
Townshend's  books  on  mesmerism  are  full  of 
similar  marvels.  Among  the  various  statements, 
the  grand  point  is,  how  much  of  them  is  true  1 
"What  are  the  facts  of  mesmerism  1  To  quote 
the  great  Bacon :  "He  who  hath  not  first,  and 
before  all,  intimately  explained  the  movements 
of  the  human  mind,  and  therein  most  accurately 
distinguished  the  course  of  knowledge  and  the 
seats  of  error,  shall  find  all  things  masked,  and, 
as  it  were,  enchanted  ;  and,  until  he  undo  the 
charm,  shall  be  unable  to  interpret."  How  few 
of  us  have  yet  arrived  at  this  enviable  position. 
*  Autobiography  of  Zschokke,  p.  119-170. 


CLARA  CORSINL— A  TALE  OF  NAPLES. 

A  YOUNG  French  traveler,  named  Ernest  Le- 
roy,  on  arriving  at  Naples,  found  himself  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  quite  confused  by  the  mul- 
titude of  his  impressions.  Now  as  it  was  in 
search  of  impressions  that  he  had  left  his  be- 
loved Paris,  there  was  nothing,  it  should  seem, 
very  grievous  in  this ;  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  his 
excitement  there  occurred  intervals  of  intolerable 
weariness  of  spirit — moments  when  he  looked 
upon  the  Strada  Toledo  with  disgust,  wished 
himself  any  where  but  in  San  Carlos,  sneered  at 
Posilippo,  pooh-poohed  Vesuvius,  and  was  gen- 
erally skeptical  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Bay 
over  the  Bosphorus,  which  he  had  not  seen.  All 
this  came  to  pass  because  he  had  set  out  on  the 
principle  of  traveling  in  a  hurry,  or,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  making  the  most  of  his  time.  Every 
night  before  going  to  bed  he  made  out  and  wrote 
down  a  programme  of  next  day's  duties — assign- 
ing so  many  hours  to  each  sight,  and  so  many 
minutes  to  each  meal,  but  forgetting  altogether 
to  allow  himself  any  opportunity  for  repose  or 
digestion. 

Thus  he  had  come  from  Paris  via  Milan,  Flor- 
ence, and  Rome,  to  Naples — the  whole  in  the 
space  of  three  weeks,  during  which,  as  will  be 
easily  imagined,  he  had  visited  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  churches,  galleries,  temples,  and  ruins  of 
every  description.  In  order  to  profit  as  much  as 
possible  by  his  travels  he  had  arranged  before- 
hand five  or  six  series  of  ideas,  or  meditations  as 
he  called  them :  one  on  the  assistance  afforded 
by  the  fine  arts  to  the  progress  of  civilization , 
another  consisting  of  a  string  of  sublime  common- 
places on  the  fall  of  empires  and  the  moral  value 
of  monumental  history  ;  and  so  on.  Each  of 
these  meditations  he  endeavored  to  recall  on  ap- 
propriate occasions  ;  and  he  never  had  leisure  to 
reflect,  that  for  any  instruction  he  was  deriving 
from  what  he  saw  he  might  as  well  have  stopped 
at  home.  However,  having  some  imagination 
and  talent,  he  frequently  found  himself  carried 
away  by  thoughts  born  of  the  occasion,  and  so 
irresistibly,  that  once  or  twice  he  went  through  a 
whole  gallery  or  church  before  he  had  done  with 
the  train  of  ideas  suggested  by  some  previous 
sight,  and  was  only  made  aware  that  he  had  seen 
some  unique  painting  or  celebrated  windows  of 
stained-glass  by  the  guide  claiming  payment  for 
his  trouble,  and  asking  him  to  sign  a  testimonial 
doing  justice  to  his  civility  and  great  store  of  val- 
uable informntion.  It  is  only  just  to  state  that 
M.  Ernest  never  failed  to  comply  with  either  of 
these  demands. 

When,  however,  as  we  have  said,  he  had  been 
two  or  three  days  in  Naples,  and  had  rushed  over 
the  ground  generally  traversed  by  tourists,  our 
young  traveler  began  to  feel  weary  and  disgusted. 
For  some  time  he  did  not  understand  what  was 
the  matter,  and  upbraided  himself  with  the  lack 
of  industry  and  decline  of  enthusiasm,  which 
made  him  look  forward  with  horror  to  the  sum- 
mons of  Giacomo,  his  guide,  to  be  up  and  doing. 
At  length,  however,  during  one  sleepless  night 
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the  truth  flashed  upon  him,  and  in  the  morning, 
to  his  own  surprise  and  delight,  he  mustered  up 
courage  to  dismiss  Giacomo  with  a  handsome 
present,  and  to  declare  that  that  day  at  least  he 
was  resolved  to  see  nothing. 

What  a  delightful  stroll  he  took  along  the  sea- 
shore that  morning  with  his  eyes  half-closed  lest 
he  might  be  tempted  to  look  around  for  informa- 
tion !  He  went  toward  Portici,  but  he  saw  no- 
thing except  the  sand  and  pebbles  at  his  feet,  and 
the  white-headed  surf  that  broke  near  at  hand. 
For  the  first  time  since  his  departure  from  Paris 
he  felt  light-mihded  and  at  ease  ;  and  the  only 
incident  that  occurred  to  disturb  his  equanimity 
was,  when  his  eyes  rested  for  half  a  second  on 
a  broken  pillar  in  a  vine-garden,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  an  effort  to  pass  by  without  as- 
certaining whether  it  was  of  Roman  date.  But 
this  feat  once  accomplished,  he  threw  up  his  cap 
for  joy,  shouted  "  Victoire  /"  and  really  felt  inde- 
pendent. 

He  was  much  mistaken,  however,  if  he  sup- 
posed it  to  be  possible  to  remain  long  in  the  en- 
joyment of  that  dolce  far  nie7ite,  the  first  savor  of 
which  so  captivated  him.  One  day,  two  days 
passed,  at  the  end  of  which  he  found  that  while 
he  had  supposed  himself  to  be  doing  nothing,  he 
had  in  reality  made  the  great  and  only  discovery 
of  his  travels — namely,  that  the  new  country  in 
which  he  found  himself  was  inhabited,  and  that, 
too,  by  people  who,  though  not  quite  so  different 
from  his  countrymen  as  the  savages  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  possessed  yet  a  very  marked  char- 
acter of  their  own,  worthy  of  study  and  observa- 
tion. Thenceforward  his  journal  began  to  be 
filled  with  notes  on  costume,  manners,  &c.  ;  and 
in  three  weeks,  with  wonderful  modesty,  after 
combining  the  results  of  all  his  researches,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  understood  no- 
thing at  all  of  the  character  of  the  Italians. 

In  this  humble  state  of  mind  he  wandered 
forth  one  morning  in  the  direction  of  the  Castle 
of  St.  Elmo,  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  that  came 
wafting  from  the  sea,  and  mingled  with  and  tem- 
pered the  early  sunbeams  as  they  streamed  over 
the  eastern  hills.  Having  reached  a  broad,  silent 
street,  bordered  only  by  a  few  houses  and  gar- 
dens, he  resolved  not  to  extend  his  walk  further, 
but  sat  down  on  an  old  wooden  bench  under  the 
shade  of  a  platan e-tree  that  drooped  over  a  lofty 
wall.  Here  he  remained  some  time  watching 
the  few  passengers  that  occasionally  turned  a 
distant  corner  and  advanced  toward  him.  He 
noticed  that  they  all  stopped  at  some  one  of  the 
houses  further  down  the  street,  and  that  none 
reached  as  far  as  where  he  sat ;  which  led  him 
first  to  observe  that  beyond  his  position  were  only 
two  large  houses,  both  apparently  uninhabited. 
One,  indeed,  was  quite  ruined — many  of  the  win- 
dows were  built  up  or  covered  with  old  boards  ; 
but  the  other  showed  fewer  symptoms  of  decay, 
and  might  be  imagined  to  belong  to  some  family 
at  that  time  absent  in  the  country. 

He  had  just  come  to  this  very  important  con- 
clusion when  his  attention  was  diverted  by  the 
near  approach  of  two  ladies  elegantly  dressed, 


followed  by  an  elderly  serving-man  in  plain  livery, 
carrying  a  couple  of  mass-books.  They  passed 
him  rather  hurriedly,  but  not  before  he  had  time 
to  set  them  down  as  mother  and  daughter,  and  to 
be  struck  with  the  great  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
latter.  Indeed,  so  susceptible  in  that  idle  mood 
was  he  of  new  impressions,  that  before  the  young 
lady  had  gone  on  more  than  twenty  paces  he  de- 
termined that  he  was  in  love  with  her,  and  by  an 
instinctive  impulse  rose  to  follow.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  serving-man  turned  round,  and  threw 
a  calm  but  inquisitive  glance  toward  him.  He 
checked  himself,  and  affected  to  look  the  other 
way  for  a  while,  then  prepared  to  carry  out  his 
original  intention.  To  his  great  surprise,  how- 
ever, both  ladies  and  follower  had  disappeared. 

An  ordinary  man  would  have  guessed  at  once 
that  they  had  gone  into  one  of  the  houses  previ- 
ously supposed  to  be  uninhabited,  but  M.  Eraest 
Leroy  must  needs  fancy,  first,  that  he  had  seen  a 
vision,  and  then  that  the  objects  of  his  interest 
had  been  snatched  away  by  some  evil  spirit.  Me- 
chanically, however,  he  hurried  to  the  end  of  the 
street,  which  he  found  terminated  in  an  open 
piece  of  ground,  which  there  had  not  been  time 
for  any  one  to  traverse.  At  length  the  rational 
explanation  of  the  matter  occurred  to  him,  and 
he  felt  for  a  moment  inclined  to  knock  at  the  door 
of  the  house  that  was  in  best  preservation,  and 
complain  of  what  he  persisted  in  considering  a 
mysterious  disappearance.  However,  not  being 
quite  mad,  he  checked  himself,  and  returning  to 
his  wooden  bench,  sat  down,  and  endeavored  to 
be  very  miserable. 

But  this  would  have  been  out  of  character 
Instead  thereof  he  began  to  feel  a  new  interest 
in  life,  and  to  look  back  with  some  contempt  on 
the  two  previous  phases  of  his  travels.  With 
youthful  romance  and  French  confidence  he  re- 
solved to  follow  up  this  adventure,  never  doubt- 
ing for  a  moment  of  the  possibility  of  ultimate 
success,  nor  of  the  excellence  of  the  object  of  his 
hopes.  What  means  to  adopt  did  not,  it  is  true, 
immediately  suggest  themselves  ;  and  he  re- 
mained sitting  for  more  than  an  hour  gazing  at 
the  great  silent  house  opposite,  until  the  unpleas- 
ant consciousness  that  he  had  not  breakfasted 
forced  him  to  beat  a  retreat. 

We  have  not  space  to  develop — luckily  it  is 
not  necessary — all  the  wild  imaginings  that  flut- 
tered through  the  brain  of  our  susceptible  traveler 
on  his  return  to  his  lodgings,  and  especially  after 
a  nourishing  breakfast  had  imparted  to  him  new 
strength  and  vivacity.  Under  their  influence  he  re- 
paired again  to  his  post  on  the  old  wooden  bench 
under  the  platane-tree,  and  even  had  the  persever- 
ance to  make  a  third  visit  in  the  evening ;  for — 
probably,  because  he  expected  the  adventure  to 
drawl  out  to  a  considerable  length — he  did  not 
imitate  the  foolish  fantasy  of  some  lovers,  and 
deprive  himself  of  his  regular  meals.  He  saw 
nothing  that  day ;  but  next  morning  he  had  the 
inexpressible  satisfaction  of  again  beholding  the 
two  ladies  approach,  followed  by  their  respecta- 
ble-looking servant.  They  passed  without  cast- 
ing a  glance  toward  him  ;  but  their  attendant  this 
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time  not  only  turned  round,  but  stopped,  and 
gazed  at  him  in  a  manner  he  would  have  thought 
impertinent  on  another  occasion.  For  the  mo- 
ment, however,  this  was  precisely  what  he  want- 
ed, and  without  thinking  much  of  the  conse- 
quences that  might  ensue,  he  hastily  made  a  sign 
requesting  an  interview.  The  man  only  stared 
the  more,  and  then  turning  on  his  heel,  gravely 
followed  the  two  ladies,  who  had  just  arrived  at 
tlie  gateway  of  their  house. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  that  rascally 
valet,"  thought  Ernest.  "  He  seems  at  once 
respectable  and  hypocritical.  Probably  my  ap- 
pearance does  not  strike  him  as  representing 
sufficient  wealth,  otherwise  the  hopes  of  a  fair 
bribe  would  have  induced  him  at  any  rate  to 
come  out  and  ask  me  what  I  meant." 

He  was,  of  course,  once  more  at  his  post  in 
the  afternoon  ;  and  this  time  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  door  open,  and  the  elderly 
serving-man  saunter  slowly  out,  as  if  disposed  to 
enjoy  the  air.  First  he  stopped  on  the  steps, 
cracking  pistachio-nuts,  and  jerking  the  shells 
into  the  road  with  his  thumb  ;  then  took  two  or 
three  steps  gently  toward  the  other  end  of  the 
street ;  and  at  last,  just  as  Ernest  was  about 
to  follow  him,  veered  round  and  began  to  stroll 
quietly  across  the  road,  still  cracking  his  nuts, 
in  the  direction  of  the  old  wooden  bench. 

"  The  villain  has  at  length  made  up  his  mind," 
soliloquized  our  lover.  "  He  pretends  to  come 
out  quite  by  accident,  and  will  express  great  sur- 
prise when  I  accost  him  in  the  way  I  intend." 

The  elderly  serving-man  still  came  on,  seem- 
ingly not  at  all  in  a  hurry  to  arrive,  and  gave  am- 
ple time  for  an  examination  of  his  person.  His 
face  was  handsome,  though  lined  by  age  and 
care,  and  was  adorned  by  a  short  grizzled  beard. 
There  was  something  very  remarkable  in  the 
keenness  of  his  large  gray  eyes,  as  there  was 
indeed  about  his  whole  demeanor.  His  dress  was 
a  plain  suit  of  black,  that  might  have  suited  a 
gentleman  ;  and  if  Ernest  had  been  less  occupied 
with  one  idea  he  would  not  have  failed  to  see  in 
this  respectable  domestic  a  prince  reduced  by 
misfortune  to  live  on  wages,  or  a  hero  who  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  worth. 

When  this  interesting  person  had  reached  the 
corner  of  the  bench  he  set  himself  down  with  a 
slight  nod  of  apology  or  recognition — it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  which — and  went  on  eating  his  nuts 
quite  unconcernedly.  As  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  Ernest  felt  rather  puzzled  how  to  enter  up- 
on business,  and  was  trying  to  muster  up  an  ap- 
pearance of  condescending  familiarity — suitable, 
he  thought,  to  the  occasion — when  the  old  man, 
very  afl'ably  holding  out  his  paper-bag  that  he 
might  take  some  nuts,  saved  him  the  trouble  by 
observing:  "You  are  a  stranger,  sir,  I  believe  1" 

"  Yes,  my  good  fellow,"  was  the  reply  of  Er- 
nest, in  academical  Italian ;  "  and  I  have  come 
to  this  county — " 

"  I  thought  so,"  interrupted  the  serving-man, 
persisting  in  his  offer  of  nuts,  but  showing  very 
little  interest  about  Ernest's  views  in  visiting 
Italy — "  by  your  behavior." 


*'  My  behavior  !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  a 
little  nettled. 

"  Precisely.  But  your  quality  of  stranger  has 
hitherto  protected  you  from  any  disagreeable  con- 
sequences." 

This  was  said  so  quietly,  so  amiably,  that  the 
warning  or  menace  wrapped  up  in  the  words  lost 
much  of  its  bitter  savor ;  yet  our  traveler  could 
not  refrain  from  a  haughty  glance  toward  this 
audacious  domestic,  on  whom,  however,  it  was 
lost,  for  he  was  deeply  intent  on  his  pistachios. 
After  a  moment  Ernest  recovered  his  self-pos- 
session, remembered  his  schemes,  and  drawing  a 
little  nearer  the  serving-man.  laid  his  hand  con- 
fidentially on  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  said  : 
"  ^^y  good  man,  I  have  a  word  or  two  for  your 
private  ear." 

Not  expressing  the  least  surprise  or  interest, 
the  other  replied  :  "  I  am  ready  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say,  provided  you  will  not  call  me  any 
more  your  good  man.  I  am  not  a  good  man,  nor 
am  I  your  man,  without  offense  be  it  spoken. 
My  name  is  Alfonso." 

"Well,  Alfonso,  you  are  an  original  person, 
and  I  will  not  call  you  a  good  man,  though  hon- 
esty and  candor  be  written  on  your  countenance. 
(Alfonso  smiled,  but  said  nothing).  But  listen 
to  me  attentively,  remembering  that  though  nei- 
ther am  I  a  good  man,  yet  am  I  a  generous  one. 
I  passionately  love  your  mistress." 

"Ah!"  said  Alfonso,  with  any  thing  but  a 
benevolent  expression  of  countenance.  Ernest, 
who  was  no  physiognomist,  noticed  nothing  ; 
and  being  mounted  on  his  new  hobby-horse,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  give  a  history  of  his  impres- 
sions since  the  previous  morning.  When  he  had 
concluded,  the  old  man,  who  seemed  all  benev- 
olence again,  simply  observed  :  "  Then  it  is  the 
younger  of  the  two  ladies  that  captivated  your 
affections  in  this  unaccountable  manner  !" 

"Of  course,"  cried  Ernest;  "and  I  beseech 
you,  my  amiable  Alfonso,  to  put  me  in  the  way 
of  declaring  what  I  experience." 

"  You  are  an  extraordinary  young  man,"  was 
the  grave  reply  ;  "an  extraordinary,  an  impru- 
dent, and,  I  will  add,  a  reckless  person.  You  fall 
in  love  with  a  person  of  whom  you  know  nothing 
— not  even  the  name.  This,  however,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, according  to  rule  among  a  certain  class  of 
minds.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  you  can  find  no 
better  way  of  introducing  yourself  to  her  notice 
than  endeavoring  to  corrupt  one  whom  5'ou  must 
have  divined  to  be  a  confidential  servant.  Oth- 
ers would  have  sought  an  introduction  to  the 
family ;  you  dream  at  once  of  a  clandestine  in- 
tercourse— " 

"  I  assure  you — "  interrupted  Ernest,  feeling 
both  ashamed  and  indignant  at  these  remarks 
proceeding  from  one  so  inferior  in  station. 

"  Assure  me  nothing,  sir,  as  to  your  intentions, 
for  you  do  not  know  them  yourself  I  under- 
stand you  perfectly,  because  I  was  once  young 
and  thoughtless  like  you  Now  listen  to  me:  in 
that  house  dwells  the  Contessa  Corsini,  with  her 
daughter  Clara:  and  if  these  two  persons  had  no 
one  to  protect  them  but  themselves  and  a  foolish 
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old  servitor,  whom  the  first  comer  judges  capa- 
ble of  corruption,  they  would  ere  this  have  been 
much  molested ;  but  it  happens  that  the  Count 
Corsini  is  not  dead,  and  inhabiteth  with  them, 
although  seldom  coming  forth  into  the  public 
streets.  What  say  you,  young  man,  does  not 
this  a  little  disturb  your  plans'?" 

"In  the  first  place,"  replied  Ernest,  "  I  am  of- 
fended that  you  will  persist  in  implying — more, 
it  is  true,  by  your  manner  than  your  words — that 
my  views  are  not  perfectly  avowable." 

"  Then  why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  do  you 
not  make  yourself  known  to  the  count,  stating 
your  object,  and  asking  formally  for  his  daugh- 
ter's hand"?" 

"  Not  so  fast,  Alfonso.  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  learn,  as  a  beginning,  that  there  was  a 
count  in  the  case." 

"  And  what  do  you  know  now  1  Perhaps  those 
women  are  two  adventurers,  and  I  a  rascal  play- 
ing a  virtuous  part,  in  order  the  better  to  deceive 
3'^ou." 

"  You  do  not  look  like  a  rascal,"  said  Ernest, 
quite  innocently.  At  which  observation  the  old 
man  condescended  to  laugh  heartily,  and  seemed 
from  that  moment  to  take  quite  a  liking  to  his 
new  acquaintance.  After  a  little  while,  indeed, 
he  began  to  give  some  information  about  the 
young  Clara,  who,  he  said,  was  only  sixteen 
jrears  of  age,  though  quite  a  woman  in  appear- 
ance, and  not  unaccomplished.  As  to  her  dow- 
ry— Ernest  interrupted  him  by  saying,  that  he 
wished  for  no  information  on  that  point,  being 
himself  rich.  The  old  man  smiled  amiably,  and 
ended  the  conversation  by  requesting  another  in- 
terview next  day  at  the  same  hour,  by  which  time, 
he  said,  he  might  have  some  news  to  tell. 

Ernest  returned  home  in  high  spirits,  which 
sank  by  degrees,  however,  when  he  reflected  that 
as  Alfonso  declined  favoring  any  clandestine  cor- 
respondence, there  was  little  in  reality  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him.  True,  he  had  given  him  some 
information,  and  he  might  now,  by  means  of  his 
letters  of  introduction,  contrive  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  count.  But  though  he  spent  the 
whole  evening  and  next  morning  in  making  in- 
quiries, he  could  not  meet  with  any  one  who  had 
ever  even  heard  of  such  a  person.  "  Possibly," 
he  thought,  "the  old  sinner  may  have  been  laugh- 
ing at  me  all  the  time,  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion simply  with  the  object  of  getting  up  a  story 
to  divert  the  other  domestics  of  the  house.  If 
such  be  the  case,  he  may  be  sure  I  shall  wreak 
vengeance  upon.him." 

In  spite  of  these  reflections,  he  was  at  his  post 
at  the  hour  appointed,  and  felt  quite  overjoyed 
when  Alfonso  made  his  appearance.  The  old 
man  said  that  a  plan  had  suggested  itself  by 
which  he  might  be  introduced  into  the  house — 
namely,  that  he  should  pretend  to  be  a  professor 
of  drawing,  and  offer  his  services.  Ernest  did 
not  inquire  how  Alfonso  came  to  know  that  he 
was  an  amateur  artist,  but  eagerly  complied  with 
the  plan,  and  was  instructed  to  call  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  to  say  that  he  had  heard  that  a 
drawing-master  was  wanted. 


He  went  accordingly,  not  very  boldly,  it  is  true, 
and  looking  very  much  in  reality  like  a  poor  pro- 
fessor anxious  to  obtain  employment.  The  con- 
tessa,  who  was  yet  young  and  beautiful,  received 
him  politely,  listened  to  his  proposals,  and  made 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  them.  The  prelimin- 
aries arranged,  Clara  was  called,  and,  to  Ernest's 
astonishment,  came  bouncing  into  the  room  like 
a  great  school-girl,  looked  him  very  hard  in  the 
face,  and  among  the  first  things  she  said,  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  the  man  she  had  seen  two 
mornings  following  sitting  opposite  the  house  on 
the  bench  under  the  platane  tree. 

Now  Ernest  had  imagined  to  himself  some- 
thing so  refined,  so  delicate,  so  fairy-like,  instead 
of  this  plain  reality,  that  he  all  at  once  began  to 
feel  disgusted,  and  to  wish  he  had  acted  more 
prudently.  And  yet  there  was  Clara,  exactly  as 
he  had  seen  her,  except  that  she  had  exchanged 
the  demure,  conventional  step  adopted  by  ladies 
in  the  street  for  the  free  motions  of  youth  ;  and 
except  that,  instead  of  casting  her  eyes  to  the 
earth,  or  glancing  at  him  sideways,  she  now  look- 
ed toward  him  with  a  frank  and  free  gaze,  and 
spoke  what  came  uppermost  in  her  mind.  Certes, 
most  men  would  have  chosen  that  moment  to  fall 
in  love  with  so  charming  a  creature ;  for  charm- 
ing she  was  beyond  all  doubt,  with  large,  rich, 
black  eyes,  pouting  ruby  lips,  fine  oval  cheeks, 
and  a  mass  of  ebony  hair ;  but  Ernest's  first  im- 
pression was  disappointment,  and  he  began  to 
criticise  both  her  and  every  thing  by  which  she 
was  surrounded. 

He  saw  at  once  that  there  was  poverty  in  the 
house.  The  furniture  was  neat,  but  scanty ;  and 
the  door  had  been  opened  by  a  female  servant, 
who  had  evidently  been  disturbed  from  some  do- 
mestic avocations.  The  contessa  and  her  daugh- 
ter were  dressed  very  plainly — far  diflferently  from 
what  they  had  been  in  the  street ;  and  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  see  that  this  plainness  was  not 
adopted  from  choice  but  from  necessity.  Had 
Clara  come  into  the  room  with  a  slow,  creeping 
step,  keeping  her  eyes  modestly  fixed  on  the 
chipped  marble  floor,  not  one  of  these  observ- 
ations would  have  been  made  :  the  large,  dreary 
house  would  have  been  a  palace  in  Ernest's  eyes  ; 
but  his  taste  was  a  morbid  one,  and  in  five  min- 
utes after  he  had  begun  to  give  his  lesson,  he 
began  to  fear  that  the  conquest  he  had  so  ardent- 
ly desired  would  be  only  too  easy. 

There  was  something,  however,  so  cheerful 
and  fascinating  in  Clara's  manner  that  he  could 
not  but  soon  learn  to  feel  pleasure  in  her  society ; 
and  when  he  went  away  he  determined,  instead 
of  starting  off  for  Sicily,  as  he  had  at  first  thought 
of  doing,  to  pay  at  least  one  more  visit  to  the 
house  in  the  character  of  drawing  master.  Al- 
fonso joined  him  as  he  walked  slowly  homeward, 
and  asked  him  how  things  had  passed.  He  re- 
lated frankly  his  first  impressions,  to  which  the 
old  man  listened  very  attentively  without  making 
any  remark.  At  parting,  however,  he  shook  his 
head,  saying  that  young  men  were  of  all  animals 
the  most  diflScult  to  content. 

Next  day,  when  Ernest  went  to  give  his  les- 
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son,  he  was  told  by  Alfonso  that  the  contessa, 
being  indisposed,  had  remained  in  bed,  but  that 
he  should  lind  Clara  in  the  garden.  There  was 
something  romantic  in  the  sound  of  this,  so  he 
hurried  to  the  spot  indicated,  impatient  to  have 
the  commonplace  impressions  of  the  previous  day 
effaced.  This  time  his  disgust  was  complete. 
He  found  Clara  engaged  in  assisting  the  servant 
maid  to  wring  and  hang  out  some  clothes  they 
had  just  finished  washing.  She  seemed  not  at 
all  put  out  by  being  caught  thus  humbly  em- 
ployed ;  but  begging  him  to  wait  a  little,  finished 
her  work,  ran  away,  dressed  somewhat  carefully, 
and  returning  begged  he  would  return  to  the 
house.  He  followed  with  cheeks  burning  with 
shame  :  he  felt  the  utmost  contempt  for  himself 
because  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  this  little  house- 
wife, and  the  greatest  indignation  against  her  for 
having  presumed,  very  innocently,  to  excite  so 
poetical  a  sentiment ;  and,  in  the  stupidity  of  his 
offended  self-love,  resolved  to  avenge  himself  by 
making  some  spiteful  remark  ere  he  escaped  from 
a  house  into  which  he  considered  that  he  had  been 
regularly  entrapped.  Accordingly,  when  she  took 
the  pencil  in  hand,  he  observed  that  probably  she 
imagined  that  contact  with  soap-suds  would  im- 
prove the  delicacy  of  her  touch.  Clara  did  not  re- 
ply, but  began  to  sketch  in  a  manner  that  proved 
she  had  listened  to  the  pedantic  rules  he  had  laid 
down  on  occasion  of  the  previous  lesson  more 
from  modesty  than  because  she  was  in  want  of 
them.  Then  suddenly  rising  without  attending 
to  some  cavil  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make,  she 
went  to  the  piano,  and  beginning  to  play,  drew 
forth  such  ravishing  notes,  that  Ernest,  who  was 
himself  no  contemptible  musician,  could  not  re- 
frain from  applauding  enthusiastically.  She  re- 
ceived his  compliments  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  commenced  a  song  that  enabled 
her  to  display  with  full  effect  the  capabilities  of 
her  magnificent  voice.  The  soap-suds  were  for- 
gotten ;  and  Ernest's  romance  was  coming  back 
upon  him :  he  began  to  chide  himself  for  his  fool- 
ish prejudices  ;  and  thought  that,  after  all,  with 
a  little  training,  Clara  might  be  made  quite  a 
lady.  Suddenly,  however,  she  broke  off  her  song, 
and  turning  toward  him  with  an  ironical  smile, 
said  :  "  Not  bad  for  a  housemaid,  Mr.  Professor 
— isiti" 

He  attempted  to  excuse  himself,  but  he  was 
evidently  judged ;  and,  what  was  more — not  as 
an  obscure  drawing-master,  but  as  M.  Ernest 
Leroy.  His  identity  was  evidently  no  secret ; 
and  she  even  called  him  by  his  name.  He  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  make  a  fine  speech  to  apolo- 
gize for  his  ill-behavior  ;  but  she  interrupted  him 
keenly,  though  good-humoredly,  and  the  entrance 
of  Alfonso  was  fatal  to  a  fine  scene  of  despair  he 
was  about  to  enact.  Clara  upon  this  retired  witi . 
a  profound  salute ;  and  Alfonso  spoke  with  more 
of  dignity  than  usual  in  his  manner,  and  said : 
"  My  young  friend,  you  must  excuse  a  little  de- 
ception which  has  been  practiced  on  you,  or  rather 
which  you  have  practiced  upon  yourself.  I  am 
going  to  be  very  free  and  frank  with  you  to-day. 
I  am  not  what  you  take  me  for.     I  am  the  Count 


Corsini,  a  Roman ;  and  because  I  have  not  the 
means  of  keeping  a  man-servant,  when  the  women 
of  my  family  go  to  church  I  follow  them,  as  you 
saw.  This  is  not  unusual  among  my  country- 
men. It  is  a  foolish  pride  I  know  ;  but  so  it  is. 
However,  the  matter  interests  you  not.  You  saw 
my  daughter  Clara,  and  thought  you  loved  her. 
I  was  willing,  as  on  inquiry  I  found  you  to  be  a 
respectable  person,  to  see  how  you  could  agree 
together ;  but  your  pride — I  managed  and  over- 
heard all — has  destroyed  your  chance.  My  daugh- 
ter will  seek  another  husband." 

There  was  a  cold  friendliness  in  Alfonso's  tone 
which  roused  the  pride  of  Ernest.  He  affected 
to  laugh,  called  himself  a  foolish  madcap,  but 
hinted  that  a  splendid  marriage  awaited  him,  if 
he  chose,  on  his  return  to  Paris ;  and  went  away 
endeavoring  to  look  unconcerned.  The  follow- 
ing morning  he  was  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for 
Palermo,  very  sea-sick  it  is  true,  but  thinking  at 
the  same  time  a  great  deal  more  of  Clara  than  he 
could  have  thought  possible  had  it  been  predicted. 

Some  few  years  afterward  Ernest  Leroy  was 
in  one  of  the  salons  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain. 
Still  a  bachelor,  he  no  longer  felt  those  sudden 
emotions  to  which  he  had  been  subject  in  his  ear- 
lier youth.  He  was  beginning  to  talk  less  of  sen- 
timents present  and  more  of  sentiments  passed. 
In  confidential  moods  he  would  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  waistcoat — curved  out  at  its  lower  extremity, 
by  the  by,  by  a  notable  increase  of  substance — 
and  allude  to  a  certain  divine  Clara  who  had 
illuminated  a  moment  of  his  existence.  But  he 
was  too  discreet  to  enter  into  details. 

Well,  being  in  that  salon,  as  we  have  said, 
pretending  to  amuse  himself,  his  attention  was 
suddenly  drawn  by  the  announcement  of  Lady 

D .     He  turned  round,  probably  to  quiz  la 

belle  Anglaise  he  expected  to  behold.  What  was 
his  astonishment  on  recognizing  in  the  superb 
woman  who  leaned  on  the  arm  of  a  tall,  military- 
looking  Englishman,  the  identical  Clara  Corsini 
of  his  youthful  memories.  He  felt  at  first  sick 
at  heart ;  but,  taking  courage,  soon  went  up  and 
spoke  to  her.  She  remembered  him  with  some 
little  difficulty,  smiled,  and  holding  out  her  ala- 
baster hand,  said  gently :  "  Do  you  see  any  trace 
of  the  soap-suds'?"  She  never  imagined  he  had 
any  feeling  in  him,  and  only  knew  the  truth  when 
a  large,  round  tear  fell  on  the  diamond  of  her 
ring.  "  Charles,"  said  Ernest  awhile  afterward 
to  a  friend,  "it  is  stiffling  hot  and  dreadfully 
stupid  here.  Let  us  go  and  have  a  game  of 
billiards." 
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¥E  went  to  look  at  it,  only  this  last  Midsum- 
mer, and  found  that  the  Railway  had  cut  it 
up  root  and  branch.  A  great  trunk-line  had  swal- 
lowed the  play-ground,  sliced  away  the  school- 
room, and  pared  off  the  corner  of  the  house  : 
which,  thus  curtailed  of  its  proportions,  presented 
itself,  in  a  green  stage  of  stucco,  profile-wise  to- 
ward the  road,  like  a  forlorn  flat-iron  without  a 
handle,  standing  on  end. 
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It  seems  as  if  our  schools  were  doomed  to  be 
the  sport  of  change.  We  have  faint  recollections 
of  a  Preparatory  Day-School,  which  we  have 
sought  in  vain,  and  which  must  have  been  pulled 
down  to  make  a  new  street,  ages  ago.  We  have 
dim  impressions,  scarcely  amounting  to  a  belief, 
that  it  was  over  a  dyer's  shop.  We  know  that 
you  went  up  steps  to  it ;  that  you  frequently 
grazed  your  knees  in  doing  so ;  that  you  gener- 
ally got  your  leg  over  the  scraper,  in  trying  to 
scrape  the  mud  off  a  very  unsteady  little  shoe. 
The  mistress  of  the  Establishment  holds  no  place 
m  our  memory ;  but,  rampant  on  one  eternal 
door-mat,  in  an  eternal  entry,  long  and  narrow, 
is  a  puffy  pug-dog,  with  a  personal  animosity 
toward  us,  who  triumphs  over  Time.  The  bark 
of  that  baleful  Pug,  a  certain  radiating  way  he 
had  of  snapping  at  our  undefended  legs,  the 
ghastly  grinning  of  his  moist  black  muzzle  and 
white  teeth,  and  the  insolence  of  his  crisp  tail 
curled  like  a  pastoral  crook,  all  live  and  flourish. 
From  an  otherwise  unaccountable  association  of 
him  with  a  fiddle,  we  conclude  that  he  was  of 
French  extraction,  and  his  name  Fidele.  He  be- 
longed to  some  female,  chiefly  inhabiting  a  back- 
parlor,  whose  life  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
consumed  in  sniffing,  and  in  wearing  a  brown 
beaver  bonnet.  For  her,  he  would  sit  up  and 
balance  cake  upon  his  nose,  and  not  eat  it  until 
twenty  had  been  counted.  To  the  best  of  our 
belief,  we  were  once  called  in  to  witness  this 
performance  ;  when,  unable,  even  in  his  milder 
moments,  to  endure  our  presence,  he  instantly 
made  at  us,  cake  and  all. 

Why  a  something  in  mourning,  called  "  Miss 
Frost,"  should  still  connect  itself  with  our  pre- 
paratory school,  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  re- 
tain no  impression  of  the  beauty  of  Miss  Frost — 
if  she  were  beautiful ;  or  of  the  mental  fascinations 
of  Miss  Frost — if  she  were  accomplished ;  yet  her 
name  and  her  black  dress  hold  an  enduring  place 
in  our  remembrance .  An  equally  impersonal  boy, 
whose  name  has  long  since  shaped  itself  unalter- 
ably into  "Master  Mawls,"  is  not  to  be  dislodged 
from  our  brain.  Retaining  no  vindictive  feeling 
toward  Mawls — no  feeling  whatever,  indeed — we 
infer  that  neither  he  nor  we  can  have  loved  Miss 
Frost.  Our  first  impression  of  Death  and  Burial 
is  associated  with  this  formless  pair.  We  all  three 
Hestled  awfully  in  a  comer  one  wintry  day,  when 
the  wind  was  blowing  shrill,  with  Miss  Frost's 
pinafore  over  our  heads  ;  and  Miss  Frost  told  us 
in  a  whisper  about  somebody  being  "  screwed 
down."  It  is  the  only  distinct  recollection  we 
preserve  of  these  impalpable  creatures,  except  a 
suspicion  that  the  manners  of  Master  Mawls  were 
susceptible  of  much  improvement.  Generally 
speaking,  we  may  observe  that  whenever  we  see 
a  child  intently  occupied  with  its  nose,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  subjects  of  interest,  our  mind 
reverts  in  a  flash  to  Master  Mawls. 

But,  the  School  that  was  Our  School  before  the 
Railroad  came  and  overthrew  it,  was  quite  an- 
other sort  of  place.  We  were  old  enough  to  be 
put  into  Virgil  when  we  went  there,  and  to  get 
Prizes  for  a  variety  of  polishing  on  which  the  rust 


has  long  accumulated.  It  was  a  School  of  some 
celebrity  in  its  neighborhood — nobody  could  have 
said  why — and  we  had  the  honor  to  attain  and 
hold  the  eminent  position  of  first  boy.  The  mas- 
ter was  supposed  among  us  to  know  nothing,  and 
one  of  the  ushers  was  supposed  to  know  every 
thing.  We  are  still  inclined  to  think  the  first- 
named  supposition  perfectly  correct. 

We  have  a  general  idea  that  its  subject  had 
been  in  the  leather  trade,  and  had  bought  us — 
meaning  our  School — of  another  proprietor,  who 
was  immensely  learned.  Whether  this  belief 
had  any  real  foundation,  we  are  not  likely  ever 
to  know  now.  The  only  branches  of  education 
with  which  he  showed  the  least  acquaintance, 
were,  ruling,  and  corporally  punishing.  He  was 
always  ruling  ciphering-books  with  a  bloated 
mahogany  ruler,  or  smiting  the  palms  of  offenders 
with  the  same  diabolical  instrument,  or  viciously 
drawing  a  pair  of  pantaloons  tight  with  one  of 
his  large  hands,  and  caning  the  wearer  with  the 
other.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
occupation  was  the  principal  solace  of  his  exist- 
ence. 

A  profound  respect  for  money  pervaded  Our 
School,  which  was,  of  course,  derived  from  its 
Chief  We  remember  an  idiotic,  goggle-eyed 
boy,  with  a  big  head  and  half-crowns  without 
end,  who  suddenly  appeared  as  a  parlor-boarder, 
and  was  rumored  to  have  come  by  sea  from  some 
mysterious  part  of  the  earth  where  his  parents 
rolled  in  gold.  He  was  usually  called  "Mr."  by 
the  Chief,  and  was  said  to  feed  in  the  parlor  on 
steaks  and  gravy ;  likewise  to  drink  currant 
wine.  And  he  openly  stated  that  if  rolls  and 
coffee  were  ever  denied  him  at  breakfast,  he 
would  write  home  to  that  unknown  part  of  the 
globe  from  which  he  had  come,  and  cause  him- 
self to  be  recalled  to  the  regions  of  gold.  He 
was  put  into  no  form  or  class,  but  learnt  alone, 
as  little  as  he  liked — and  he  liked  very  little — 
and  there  was  a  belief  among  us  that  this  was 
because  he  was  too  wealthy  to  be  "taken  down." 
His  special  treatment,  and  our  vague  association 
of  him  with  the  sea,  and  with  storms,  and  sharks, 
and  coral  reefs,  occasioned  the  wildest  legends 
to  be  circulated  as  his  history.  A  tragedy  in 
blank  verse  was  written  on  the  subject — if  our 
memory  does  not  deceive  us,  by  the  hand  that 
now  chronicles  these  recollections — in  which  his 
father  figured  as  a  Pirate,  and  was  shot  for  a 
voluminous  catalogue  of  atrocities  :  first  impart- 
ing to  his  wife  the  secret  of  the  cave  in  which 
his  wealth  was  stored,  and  from  which  his  only 
son's  half-crowns  now  issued.  Dumbledon  (the 
boy's  name)  was  represented  as  "yet  unborn," 
when  his  brave  father  met  his  fate ;  and  the  de- 
spair and  grief  of  Mrs.  Dumbledon  at  that  ca- 
lamity was  movingly  shadowed  forth  as  having 
weakened  the  parlor-boarder's  mind.  This  pro- 
duction was  received  with  great  favor,  and  was 
twice  performed  with  closed  doors  in  the  dining- 
room.  But,  it  got  wind,  and  was  seized  as  libel- 
ous, and  brought  the  unlucky  poet  into  severe 
aflSiction.  Some  two  years  afterward,  all  of  a 
sudden  one  day,  Dumbledon  vanished.     It  was 
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whispered  that  the  Chief  himself  had  taken  him 
down  to  the  Docks,  and  reshipped  him  for  the 
Spanish  Main ;  but  nothing  certain  was  ever 
known  about  his  disappearance.  At  this  liour, 
we  can  not  thoroughly  disconnect  him  from  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Our  School  was  rather  famous  for  mysterious 
pupils.  There  was  another — a  heavy  young 
man,  with  a  large  double-cased  silver  watch,  and 
a  fat  knife,  the  handle  of  which  was  a  perfect 
tool-box — who  unaccountably  appeared  one  day 
at  a  special  desk  of  his  own,  erected  close  to  that 
of  the  Chief,  with  whom  he  held  familiar  con- 
verse. He  lived  in  the  parlor,  and  went  out  for 
walks,  and  never  took  the  least  notice  of  us — 
even  of  us,  the  first  boy — unless  to  give  us  a  de- 
preciatory kick,  or  grimly  to  take  our  hat  off  and 
throw  it  away,  when  he  encountered  us  out  of 
doors  :  which  unpleasant  ceremony  he  always 
performed  as  he  passed — not  even  condescending 
to  stop  for  the  purpose.  Some  of  us  believed 
that  the  classical  attainments  of  this  phenomenon 
were  terrific,  but  that  his  penmanship  and  arith- 
metic were  defective,  and  he  had  come  there  to 
mend  them  ;  others,  that  he  was  going  to  set  up 
a  school,  and  had  paid  the  Chief  "  twenty-five 
pound  down,"  for  leave  to  see  Our  School  at 
work.  The  gloomier  spirits  even  said  that  he 
was  going  to  buy  us ;  against  which  contingen- 
cy conspiracies  were  set  on  foot  for  a  general 
defection  and  running  away.  However,  he  never 
did  that.  After  staying  for  a  quarter,  during 
which  period,  though  closely  observed,  he  was 
never  seen  to  do  any  thing  but  make  pens  out  of 
quills,  write  small-hand  in  a  secret  portfolio,  and 
punch  the  point  of  the  sharpest  blade  in  his  knife 
into  his  desk,  all  over  it,  he,  too,  disappeared,  and 
his  place  knew  him  no  more. 

There  was  another  boy,  a  fair,  meek  boy,  with 
a  delicate  complexion  and  rich  curling  hair,  who, 
we  found  out,  or  thought  we  found  out  (we  have 
no  idea  now,  and  probably  had  none  then,  on 
what  grounds,  but  it  was  confidentially  revealed 
from  mouth  to  mouth),  was  the  son  of  a  Viscount 
who  had  deserted  his  lovely  mother.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  if  he  had  his  rights,  he  would  be 
worth  twenty  thousand  a  year.  And  that  if  his 
mother  ever  met  his  father,  she  would  shoot  him 
with  a  silver  pistol  which  she  carried,  always 
loaded  to  the  muzzle,  for  that  purpose.  He  was 
a  very  suggestive  topic.  So  was  a  young  Mu- 
latto, who  was  always  believed  (though  very  ami- 
able) to  have  a  dagger  about  him  somewhere. 
But,  we  think  they  were  both  outshone,  upon 
the  whole,  by  another  boy  who  claimed  to  have 
been  born  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  and 
to  have  only  one  birthday  in  five  years.  We 
Buspect  this  to  have  been  a  fiction — but  he  lived 
upon  it  all  the  time  he  was  at  Our  School. 

The  principal  currency  of  Our  School  was 
slate-pencil.  It  had  some  inexplicable  value, 
that  was  never  ascertained,  never  reduced  to  a 
standard.  To  have  a  great  hoard  of  it,  was  some- 
how to  be  rich.  We  used  to  bestow  it  in  charity, 
and  confer  it  as  a  precious  boon  upon  our  chosen 
friends.     When  the  holidays  were  coming,  con- 


tributions were  solicited  for  certain  boys  whose 
relatives  were  in  India,  and  who  were  appealed 
for  under  the  generic  name  of  "  Holiday-stop- 
pers"— appropriate  marks  of  remembrance  that 
should  enliven  and  cheer  them  in  their  homeless 
state.  Personally,  we  always  contributed  these 
tokens  of  sympathy  in  the  form  of  slate-pencil, 
and  always  felt  that  it  would  be  a  comfort  and  a 
treasure  to  them. 

Our  School  was  remarkable  for  white  mice. 
Red-polls,  linnets,  and  even  canaries,  were  kept 
in  desks,  drawers,  hat-boxes,  and  other  strange 
refuges  for  birds  ;  but  white  mice  were  the  fa- 
vorite stock.  The  boys  trained  the  mice,  much 
better  than  the  masters  trained  the  boys.  We 
recall  one  white  mouse,  who  lived  in  the  covei 
of  a  Latin  dictionary,  who  ran  up  ladders,  drew 
Roman  chariots,  shouldered  muskets,  turned 
wheels,  and  even  made  a  very  creditable  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  as  the  Dog  of  Montargis.  He 
might  have  achieved  greater  things,  but  for  hav- 
ing the  misfortune  to  mistake  his  way  in  a  tri- 
umphal procession  to  the  Capitol,  when  he  fell 
into  a  deep  inkstand,  and  was  dyed  black,  and 
drowned.  The  mice  were  the  occasion  of  some 
most  ingenious  engineering,  in  the  construction 
of  their  houses  and  instruments  of  performance. 
The  famous  one  belonged  to  a  Company  of  pro- 
prietors, some  of  whom  have  since  made  Rail- 
roads, Engines,  and  Telegraphs  ;  the  chairman 
has  erected  mills  and  bridges  in  New  Zealand. 

The  usher  at  our  school,  who  was  considered 
to  know  every  thing  as  opposed  to  the  Chief  who 
was  considered  to  know  nothing,  was  a  bony, 
gentle-faced,  clerical-looking  young  man  in  rusty 
black.  It  was  whispered  that  he  was  sweet  upon 
one  of  Maxby's  sisters  (Maxby  lived  close  by, 
and  was  a  day  pupil),  and  further  that  he  "  fa- 
vored Maxby."  As  we  remember,  he  taught 
Italian  to  Maxby's  sisters  on  half-holidays.  He 
once  went  to  the  play  with  them,  and  wore'  a 
white  waistcoat  and  a  rose :  which  was  consid- 
ered among  us  equivalent  to  a  declaration.  We 
were  of  opinion  on  that  occasion  that  to  the  last 
moment  he  expected  Maxby's  father  to  ask  him 
to  dinner  at  five  o'clock,  and  therefore  neglected 
his  own  dinner  at  half-past  one,  and  finally  got 
none.  We  exaggerated  in  our  imaginations  the 
extent  to  which  he  punished  Maxby's  father's 
cold  meat  at  supper ;  and  we  agreed  to  believe 
that  he  was  elevated  with  wine  and  water  when 
he  came  home.  But,  we  all  liked  him ;  for  he 
had  a  good  knowledge  of  boys,  and  would  have 
made  it  a  much  better  school  if  he  had  had  more 
power.  He  was  writing-master,  mathematical- 
master,  English  master,  made  out  the  bills,  mend- 
ed the  pens,  and  did  all  sorts  of  things.  He  di- 
vided the  little  boys  with  the  Latin  master  (they 
were  smuggled  through  their  rudimentary  books, 
at  odd  times  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  do), 
and  he  always  called  at  parents'  houses  to  in- 
quire after  sick  boys,  because  he  had  gentleman- 
ly manners.  He  was  rather  musical,  and  on 
some  remote  quarter-day  had  bought  an  old  trom- 
bone ;  but  a  bit  of  it  was  lost,  and  it  made  th6  most 
extraordinary  sounds  when  he  sometimes  tried 
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to  play  it  of  an  evening.  His  holidays  never  be- 
gan (on  account  of  the  bills)  until  long  after  ours ; 
but  in  the  summer-vacations  he  used  to  take  pe- 
destrian excursions  v^rith  a  knapsack ;  and  at 
Christmas-time  he  went  to  see  his  father  at 
Chipping  Norton,  who  we  all  said  (on  no  author- 
ity) was  a  dairy-fed-pork-butcher.  Poor  fellow ! 
He  was  very  low  all  day  on  Maxby's  sister's 
wedding-day,  and  afterward  was  thought  to  favor 
Maxby  more  than  ever,  though  he  had  been  ex- 
pected to  spite  him.  He  has  been  dead  these 
twenty  years.     Poor  fellow  ! 

Our  remembrance  of  Our  School,  presents  the 
Latin  master  as  a  colorless,  doubled-up,  near- 
sighted man  with  a  crutch,  who  was  always 
cold,  and  always  putting  onions  into  his  ears 
for  deafness,  and  always  disclosing  ends  of  flan- 
nel under  all  his  garments,  and  almost  always 
applying  a  ball  of  pocket-handkerchief  to  some 
part  of  his  face  with  a  screwing  action  round 
and  round.  He  was  a  very  good  scholar,  and 
took  great  pains  where  he  saw  intelligence  and 
a  desire  to  learn  ;  otherwise,  perhaps  not.  Our 
memory  presents  hira  (unless  teased  into  a  pas- 
sion) with  as  little  energy  as  color — as  having 
been  worried  and  tormented  into  monotonous 
feebleness — as  having  had  the  best  part  of  his 
life  ground  out  of  him  in  a  mill  of  boys.  We 
remember  with  terror  how  he  fell  asleep  one 
sultry  afternoon  with  the  little  smuggled  class 
before  him,  and  awoke  not  when  the  footstep 
of  the  Chief  fell  heavy  on  the  floor ;  how  the 
Chief  aroused  him,  in  the  midst  of  a  dread  si- 
lence, and  said,  "Mr.  Blinkins,  are  you  ill,  sir?' 
how  he  blushingly  replied,  "  Sir,  rather  so ;" 
how  the  Chief  retorted  with  severity,  "Mr.  Blink- 
ins,  this  is  no  place  to  be  ill  in"  (which  was 
very,  very  true),  and  walked  back,  solemn  as 
the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  until,  catching  a  wandering 
eye,  he  canfed  that  boy  for  inattention,  and  hap- 
pily expressed  his  feelings  toward  the  Latin 
master  through  the  medium  of  a  substitute. 

There  was  a  fat  little  dancing-master  who 
used  to  come  in  a  gig,  and  taught  the  more  ad- 
vanced among  us  hornpipes  (as  an  accomplish- 
ment in  great  social  demand  in  after-life) ;  and 
there  was  a  brisk  little  French  master  who  used 
to  come  in  the  sunniest  weather  with  a  handle- 
less  umbrella,  and  to  whom  the  Chief  was  al- 
ways polite,  because  (as  we  believed),  if  the 
Chief  offended  him,  he  would  instantly  address 
the  Chief  in  French,  and  forever  confound  him 
before  the  boys  with  his  inability  to  understand 
or  reply. 

There  was,  besides,  a  serving  man,  whose 
name  was  Phil.  Our  retrospective  glance  pre- 
sents Phil  as  a  shipwrecked  carpenter,  ca.'st  away 
upon  the  desert  island  of  a  school,  and  carrying 
iato  practice  an  ingenious  inkling  of  many  trades. 
He  mended  whatever  was  broken,  and  made 
whatever  was  wanted.  He  was  general  glazier, 
among  other  things,  and  mended  all  the  broken 
windows — at  the  prime  cost  (as  was  darkly  ru- 
mored among  us)  of  ninepence  for  every  square 
charged  three-and-six  to  parents.  We  had  a 
high  opinion  of  his  mechanical  genius,  and  gen- 


erally held  that  the  Chief  "  knew  something  bad 
of  him,"  and  on  pain  of  divulgence  enforced  Phil 
to  be  his  bondsman.  We  particularly  remember 
that  Phil  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  learning ; 
which  engenders  in  us  a  respect  for  his  sagacit}^ 
as  it  implies  his  accurate  observation  of  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  Chief  and  the  ushers.  He 
was  an  impenetrable  man,  who  waited  at  table 
between  whiles,  and,  throughout  "the  half"  kept 
the  boxes  in  severe  custody.  He  was  morose, 
even  to  the  Chief,  and  never  smiled,  except  at 
breaking-up,  when,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
toast,  "Success  to  Phil!  Hooray!"  he  would 
slowly  carve  a  grin  out  of  his  wooden  face,  where 
it  would  remain  until  we  were  all  gone.  Never- 
theless, one  time  when  we  had  the  scarlet  fever 
in  the  school,  Phil  nursed  all  the  sick  boys  of  his 
own  accord,  and  was  like  a  mother  to  them. 

There  was  another  school  not  far  off",  and  of 
course  our  school  could  have  nothing  to  say  to 
that  school.  It  is  mostly  the  way  with  schools, 
whether  of  boys  or  men.  Well !  the  railway  has 
swallowed  up  ours,  and  the  locomotives  now  run 
smoothly  over  its  ashes. 

So  fades  and  languishes,  grows  dim  and  dies, 
All  that  this  world  is  proud  of, 

and  is  not  proud  of,  too.  It  had  little  reason  to 
be  proud  of  Our  School,  and  has  done  much  bet- 
ter since  in  that  way,  and  will  do  far  better  yet. 

A  STORY  OF  ORIENTAL  LOVE. 

POETS  have  complained  in  all  countries  and 
in  all  ages,  that  true  love  ever  meets  with  ob- 
stacles and  hindrances,  and  the  highest  efforts  of 
their  art  have  been  exhausted  in  commemora- 
ting the  suflferings  or  the  triumphs  of  aff*ection. 
Will  the  theme  ever  cease  to  interest  1  Will  the 
hopes,  the  fears,  the  joys,  the  vows  of  lovers,  ever 
be  deemed  matters  of  light  moment,  unworthy  to 
be  embalmed  and  preserved  in  those  immortal 
caskets  which  genius  knows  how  to  frame  out 
of  words  1  If  that  dreary  time  be  destined  to 
come — if  victory  decide  in  favor  of  those  mechan- 
ical philosophers  who  would  drive  sentiment  out 
of  the  world — sad  will  be  the  lot  of  mortals  ;  for 
it  is  better  to  die  with  a  heart  full  of  love,  than 
live  for  an  age  without  feeling  one  vibration  of 
that  divine  passion. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  translate  into  this  level 
English,  the  sublime  rhapsody  with  which  the 
worthy  Sheikh  Ibrahim  introduced  the  simple  sto- 
ry about  to  be  repeated.  The  truth  is,  I  do  not 
remember  much  of  what  he  said,  and  at  times  he 
left  me  far  behind,  as  he  soared  up  through  the 
cloudy  heaven  of  his  enthusiasm.  I  could  only 
occasionally  discern  his  meaning  as  it  flashed 
along ;  but  a  solemn,  rapturous  murmur  of  inar- 
ticulate sounds  swept  over  my  soul,  and  prepared 
it  to  receive  with  devout  faith  and  respect,  what 
else  might  have  appeared  to  me  a  silly  tale  of 
truth  and  constancy  and  passionate  devotion.  I 
forgot  the  thousand  musquitoes  that  were  whirl- 
ing with  threatening  buzz  around  ;  the  bubbling 
of  the  water-pipe  grew  gradually  less  frequent, 
and  at  length  died  away  ;  and  the  sides  of  the 
kiosque  overlooking  the  river,  with  its  flitting 
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sails  and  palm- fringed  shores  dimming  in  the 
twilight,  seemed  to  open  and  throw  back  a  long 
vista  into  the  past.  I  listened,  and  the  Sheikh 
continued  to  speak : 

I  will  relate  the  story  of  Gadallah,  the  son  of 
the  sword-maker,  and  of  Hosneh,  the  daughter 
of  the  merchant.  It  is  handed  down  to  us  by 
tradition,  and  the  fathers  of  some  yet  living,  re- 
member to  have  heard  it  told  by  eye-witnesses. 
Not  that  any  great  weight  of  testimony  is  required 
to  exact  belief.  No  extraordinary  incident  befell 
the  lovers  ;  and  the  pure-hearted,  when  they  hear 
these  things,  will  say  within  themselves,  "This 
must  be  so  ;  we  would  have  done  likewise." 

Gadallah  was  a  youth  of  wonderful  beauty ; 
his  like  is  only  to  be  seen  once  in  a  long  sum- 
mer's day,  by  the  favor  of  God.  All  Cairo  spoke 
of  him,  and  mothers  envied  his  mother,  and  fa- 
thers his  father  ;  and  maidens  who  beheld  him 
grew  faint  with  admiration,  and  loved  as  hope- 
lessly as  if  he  had  been  the  brightest  star  of 
heaven.  For  he  did  not  incline  to  such  thoughts, 
and  had  been  taught  to  despise  women,  and  to 
believe  that  they  were  all  wicked  and  designing 
— full  of  craft  and  falsehood.  Such  instructions 
had  his  mother  given  him,  for  she  knew  the 
snares  that  would  beset  so  beautiful  a  youth, 
and  feared  for  him,  lest  he  might  be  led  into 
danger  and  misfortune. 

Gadallah  worked  with  his  father  in  the  shop, 
and  being  a  cunning  artificer,  assisted  to  support 
the  family.  He  had  many  brothers  and  sisters, 
all  younger  than  he  ;  but  there  were  times  when 
money  was  scarce  with  them,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  borrow  for  their  daily  expenses  of  their 
neighbors,  and  to  trust  to  Providence  for  the 
means  of  repayment.  Thus  time  passed,  and 
they  became  neither  richer  nor  poorer,  as  is  the 
common  lot  of  men  who  labor  for  their  bread  ; 
but  neither  Gadallah  nor  his  father  repined. 
When  Allah  gave  good  fortune  they  blessed  him, 
and  when  no  good  fortune  was  bestowed,  they 
blessed  him  for  not  taking  away  that  which  they 
had.  They  who  spend  their  lives  in  industry  and 
in  praise  of  God,  can  not  be  unhappy. 

It  came  to  pass  one  day,  that  a  man  richly 
dressed,  riding  on  a  mule,  and  followed  by  serv- 
ants, stopped  opposite  the  shop,  and  calling  to 
the  father  of  Gadallah,  said  to  him  :  "  0  Sheikh, 
I  have  a  sword,  the  hilt  of  which  is  broken,  and 
I  desire  thee  to  come  to  my  house  and  mend  it ; 
for  it  is  of  much  value,  and  there  is  a  word  of 
power  written  on  it,  and  I  can  not  allow  it  to 
leave  the  shelter  of  my  roof."  The  sword-ma- 
ker answered  :  "  O  master,  it  will  be  better  that 
my  son  should  accompany  thee  ;  for  he  is  young, 
and  his  eyes  are  sharp,  and  his  hand  is  clever, 
while  I  am  growing  old,  and  not  fit  for  the  finer 
work."  The  customer  replied  that  it  was  well, 
and  having  given  Gadallah  time  to  take  his  tools, 
rode  slowly  away,  the  youth  following  him  at  a 
modest  distance. 

They  proceeded  to  a  distant  quarter,  where  the 
streets  were  silent  and  the  houses  large  and  lofty, 
surrounded  by  gardens  with  tall  trees  that  trem- 
bled overhead  in  the  sun-light.     At  length  they 


stopped  before  a  mansion  fit  for  a  prince,  and  Ga- 
dallah entered  along  with  the  owner.  A  spacious 
court,  with  fountains  playing  in  the  shade  of  two 
large  sycamores,  and  surrounded  by  light  colon- 
nades, so  struck  the  young  sword-maker  with  as- 
tonishment, that  he  exclaimed  :  "  Blessed  be  God, 
whose  creatures  are  permitted  to  rear  palaces  so 
beautiful!"  These  words  caused  the  master  to 
smile  with  benignity,  for  who  is  insensible  to  the 
praise  of  his  own  house  1  And  he  said  :  "  Young 
man,  thou  seest  only  a  portion  of  that  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  me — extolled  be  the  Lord 
and  his  Prophet ;  follow  me."  So  they  passed 
through  halls  of  surprising  magnificence,  until 
they  came  to  a  lofty  door,  over  which  swept  long 
crimson  curtains,  and  which  was  guarded  by  a 
black  slave  with  a  sword  in  his  hand.  He  looked 
at  Gadallah  with  surprise  when  the  master  said 
"open,"  but  obeying,  admitted  them  to  a  spacious 
saloon — more  splendid  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded. 

Now  Gadallah  having  never  seen  the  interior 
of  any  house  better  than  that  of  his  neighbor  the 
barber,  who  was  a  relation  by  the  mother's  side, 
and  highly  respected  as  a  man  of  wealth  and  con- 
dition, was  lost  in  amazement  and  wonder  at  all 
he  beheld,  not  knowing  that  he  was  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  that  saloon,  and  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  walk,  lest  he  might  stain  the  polished 
marble  or  the  costly  carpets.  His  conductor,  who 
was  evidently  a  good  man,  from  the  delight  he 
honestly  showed  at  this  artless  tribute  to  his  mag- 
nificence, took  him  to  a  small  cabinet  containing 
a  chest  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  This  he 
opened,  and  producing  a  sword,  the  like  of  which 
never  came  from  Damascus,  bade  him  observe 
where  the  hilt  was  broken,  and  ordered  hhn  to 
mend  it  carefully.  Then  he  left  him,  saying  he 
would  return  in  an  hour. 

Gadallah  began  his  work  with  the  intention  ot 
being  very  industrious ;  but  he  soon  paused  to 
admire  at  leisure  the  splendor  of  the  saloon  ; 
when  he  had  fed  his  eyes  with  this,  he  turned  to 
a  window  that  looked  upon  a  garden,  and  saw 
that  it  was  adorned  with  lovely  trees,  bright  flow- 
ers, elegant  kiosques,  and  running  fountains.  An 
aviary  hard  by  was  filled  with  singing- birds, 
which  warbled  the  praises  of  the  Creator.  His 
mind  soon  became  a  wilderness  of  delight,  in 
which  leaf-laden  branches  waved,  and  roses,  and 
anemones,  and  pinks,  and  fifty  more  of  the  bright 
daughters  of  spring,  blushed  and  glittered  ;  and 
melody  wandered  with  hesitating  steps,  like  a 
spirit  seeking  the  coolest  and  sweetest  place  of 
rest.  This  was  like  an  exquisite  dream  ;  but 
presently,  straying  in  a  path  nigh  at  hand,  he 
beheld  an  unvailed  maiden  and  her  attendant 
It  was  but  for  a  moment  she  appeared,  yet  her 
image  was  so  brightly  thrown  in  upon  his  heart, 
that  he  loved  her  ever  afterward  with  a  love 
as  unchangeable  as  the  purity  of  the  heavens. 
When  she  was  gone,  he  sat  himself  down  beside 
the  broken  sword  and  wept. 

The  master  of  the  house  came  back,  and  gent- 
ly chid  him  for  his  idleness.  "  Go,"  said  he,  "  and 
return  to-morrow  at  the  same  hour.     Thou  hast 
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now  sufficiently  fed  thine  eyes — go  ;  but  remem- 
ber, envy  me  not  the  wealth  which  God  hath 
bestowed.  Gadallah  went  his  way,  having  first 
ascertained  from  the  servants,  that  his  employer 
was  the  Arabian  merchant  Zen-ed-din,  whose 
daughter  Hosneh  was  said  to  surpass  in  beauty 
all  the  maidens  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  On  reach- 
ing the  house,  he  repaired  to  his  mother's  side, 
and  sitting  down,  told  her  of  all  he  had  seen  and 
all  he  felt,  beseeching  her  to  advise  him  and  pre- 
dict good  fortune  to  him. 

Fatoumeh,  the  mother  of  Gadallah,  was  a  wise 
woman,  and  understood  that  his  case  was  hope- 
less, unless  his  desires  received  accomplishment. 
But  it  seemed  to  her  impossible  that  the  son  of 
the  poor  sword-maker  should  ever  be  acceptable 
to  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  merchant.  She 
wept  plentifully  at  the  prospect  of  misery  that 
unfolded  itself,  and  when  her  husband  came  in, 
he  also  wept ;  and  all  three  mingled  their  tears 
together  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 

Next  day  Gadallah  went  at  the  appointed  hour 
to  the  merchant's  house,  and  being  kindly  re- 
ceived, finished  the  work  set  to  him  ;  but  saw  no 
more  of  the  maiden  who  had  disturbed  his  mind. 
Zen-ed-din  paid  him  handsomely  for  his  trouble, 
and  added  some  words  of  good  advice.  This  done, 
he  gently  dismissed  him,  promising  he  would  re- 
call him  shortly  for  other  work ;  and  the  youth 
returned  home  despairing  of  all  future  happiness. 
The  strength  of  his  love  was  so  great,  that  it 
shook  him  like  a  mighty  fever,  and  he  remained 
ill  upon  his  couch  that  day,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next,  until  he  approached  the  margin  of  the 
grave ;  but  his  hour  was  not  yet  come,  and  he 
recovered. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Angel  of  Death  received 
permission  from  the  Almighty  to  smite  thirty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  ;  and  he 
sent  a  great  plague,  that  introduced  sorrow  into 
every  house.  It  flew  rapidly  from  quarter  to 
quarter,  and  from  street  to  street,  smiting  the 
chosen  of  the  tomb — the  young,  the  old,  the  bad, 
the  good,  the  rich,  the  poor — here,  there,  every 
where  ;  in  the  palace,  the  hovel,  the  shop,  the 
market-place,  the  deewan.  All  day  and  all  night 
the  shriek  of  sorrow  resounded  in  the  air  ;  and 
the  thoroughfares  were  filled  with  people  follow- 
ing corpses  to  the  cemetery.  Many  fled  into  other 
cities  and  other  lands ;  but  the  plague  followed 
those  who  were  doomed,  and  struck  them  down 
by  the  wayside,  or  in  the  midst  of  their  new 
friends. 

It  happened  that  the  merchant  Zen-ed-din  had 
gone  upon  a  journey,  and  had  left  his  house,  and 
his  harem,  and  his  lovely  daughter,  under  the 
care  of  Providence,  so  that  when  Gadallah  re- 
covered, before  the  pestilence  reached  its  height, 
he  vi^aited  in  vain  in  the  shop,  expecting  that  the 
merchant  would  pass,  and  invite  him  again  to  his 
house.  At  length  the  affliction  of  the  city  reached 
BO  great  a  degree  of  intensity,  that  all  business 
tvas  put  a  stop  to,  the  bazaars  were  deserted,  and 
Tien  waited  beneath  their  own  roofs  the  inevita- 
ble decrees  of  fate. 

Gadallah,  who  had  confidence  in  God,  spent 
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part  of  his  time  walking  in  the  streets ;  but  every 
day  went  and  sat  on  a  stone  bench  opposite  to 
Zen-ed-din's  house,  expecting  to  see  some  one 
come  forth  who  might  tell  him  that  all  were  well 
within.  But  the  doors  remained  closed,  and  not 
a  sound  ever  proceeded  from  the  interior  of  the 
vast  mansion.  At  length,  however,  when  he 
came  at  the  usual  hour,  he  perceived  that  the 
great  entrance-gate  was  left  half-open,  and  he 
mustered  up  courage  to  enter  He  found  the 
Bawab  dead  on  his  bench,  and  two  black  slaves 
by  the  side  of  the  fountain.  His  heart  smote 
him  with  a  presentiment  of  evil.  He  advanced 
into  the  inner  halls  without  seeing  a  sign  of  life. 
Behind  the  great  crimson  curtains  that  swept 
over  the  doorway  of  the  saloon  where  he  had' 
worked,  lay  the  guardian  with  his  sword  still  in. 
his  hand.  He  pressed  forward,  finding  every 
place  deserted.  Raising  his  voice  at  length,  he 
called  aloud,  and  asked  if  any  living  thing  re- 
mained within  those  walls.  No  reply  came  but 
the  echo  that  sounded  dismally  along  the  roof; 
with  a  heart  oppressed  by  fear,  he  entered  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  ladies'  private  apartments ; 
and  here  he  found  the  attendant  of  Hosneh  dy- 
ing. She  looked  amazed  at  beholding  a  stran- 
ger, and,  at  first,  refused  to  reply  to  his  questions. 
But,  at  length,  in  a  faint  voice,  she  said  that  the 
plague  had  entered  the  house  the  day  before  like 
a  raging  lion,  that  many  fell  victims  almost  in- 
stantly, and  that  the  women  of  the  harem  in  a 
state  of  wild  alarm  had  fled.  "And  Hosneh  1" 
inquired  Gadallah.  "  She  is  laid  out  in  the 
kiosque,  in  the  garden,"  replied  the  girl,  who 
almost  immediately  afterward  breathed  her  last. 

Gadallah  remained  for  some  time  gazing  at  her, 
and  still  listening,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  he  had 
heard  correctly.  Then  he  made  his  way  to  the 
garden,  and  searched  the  kiosques,  without  find- 
ing what  he  sought,  until  he  came  to  one  raised: 
on  a  light  terrace,  amid  a  grove  of  waving  trees. 
Here  beneath  a  canopy  of  white  silk,  on  pillows 
of  white  silk,  and  all  clothed  in  white  silk,  lay 
the  form  that  had  so  long  dwelt  in  his  heart. 
Without  fear  of  the  infection,  having  first  asked 
pardon  of  God,  he  stooped  over  her,  and  kissed 
those  lips  that  had  never  even  spoken  to  a  man 
except  her  father  ;  and  he  wished  that  death 
might  come  to  him  likewise  ;  and  he  ventured 
to  lie  down  by  her  side,  that  the  two  whom  life 
could  never  have  brought  together,  might  be 
found  united  at  least  under  one  shroud. 

A  rustling  close  by  attracted  his  attention.  It 
was  a  dove  fluttering  down  to  her  accustomed 
place  on  a  bough,  which  once  gained,  she  rolled 
forth  from  her  swelling  throat  a  cooing  challenge 
to  her  partner  in  a  distant  tree.  On  reverting  his 
look  to  the  face  of  Hosneh,  Gadallah  thought  he 
saw  a  faint  red  tint  upon  the  lips  he  had  pressed, 
like  the  first  blush  of  the  dawn  in  a  cold  sky.  He 
gazed  with  wonder  and  delight,  and  became  con- 
vinced he  was  not  mistaken.  He  ran  to  a  fount- 
ain and  brought  water  in  a  large  hollow  leaf, 
partly  poured  it  between  the  pearly  teeth,  which 
he  parted  timidly  with  his  little  finger,  and  partly 
sprinkled  it  over  the  maiden's  face  and  bosom. 
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At  lenofth  a  siiih  shook  her  frame — so  soft,  so 
gentle  that  a  lover's  senses  alone  could  have  dis- 
cerned it ;  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  perfect 
tranquillity,  her  eyes  opened,  gazed  for  a  moment 
at  the  youth,  and  closed  not  in  weakness,  but  as 
if  dazzled  by  his  beauty.  Gadallah  bent  over 
her,  watching  for  the  least  motion,  the  least  in- 
dication of  returning  consciousness  ;  listening  for 
the  first  word,  the  first  murmur  that  might  break 
from  those  lips  which  he  had  tasted  without  war- 
rant. He  waited  long,  but  not  in  vain  ;  for  at 
last  there  came  a  sweet  smile,  and  a  small,  low 
voice  cried,  "  Sabrea !  where  is  Sabreal"  Gadal- 
lah now  cast  more  water,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
storing Hosneh  to  perfect  consciousness,  and  to 
modest  fear. 

He  sat  at  her  feet  and  told  her  what  had  hap- 
pened, omitting  no  one  thing — not  even  the  love 
which  he  had  conceived  for  her ;  and  he  prom- 
ised, in  the  absence  of  her  friends,  to  attend  upon 
her  with  respect  and  devotion,  until  her  strength 
and  health  should  return.  She  was  but  a  child 
in  years,  and  innocent  as  are  the  angels  ;  and 
hearing  the  frankness  of  his  speech,  consented  to 
what  he  proposed.  And  he  attended  her  that 
day  and  the  next,  until  she  was  able  to  rise  upon 
her  couch,  and  sit  and  talk  in  a  low  voice  with 
him  of  love.  He  found  every  thing  that  was 
required  in  the  way  of  food  amply  stored  in  the 
house,  the  gates  of  which  he  closed,  lest  robbers 
might  enter ;  but  he  did  not  often  go  into  it,  for 
fear  of  the  infection,  and  this  was  his  excuse  for 
not  returning  once  to  his  parents'  house,  lest  he 
might  carry  death  with  him. 

On  the  fourth  day  Hosneh  was  well  enough  to 
walk  a  little  in  the  garden,  supported  by  the  arms 
of  Gadallah,  who  now  wished  that  he  might  spend 
iiis  life  in  this  manner.  But  the  decrees  of  fate 
were  not  yet  accomplished.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
young  man  became  ill ;  he  had  sucked  the  dis- 
ease from  the  lips  of  Hosneh  in  that  only  kiss 
which  he  had  ventured  ;  and  before  the  sun  went 
down,  Hosneh  was  attending  on  him  in  despair, 
as  he  had  attended  on  her  in  hope.  She,  too, 
brought  water  to  bathe  his  forehead  and  his  lips ; 
she,  too,  watched  for  the  signs  of  returning  life, 
and  as  she  passed  the  night  by  his  side,  gazing 
on  his  face,  often  mistook  the  sickly  play  of  the 
moonbeams,  as  they  fell  between  the  trees,  for 
the  smile  which  she  would  have  given  her  life  to 
purchase. 

Praise  be  to  God,  it  was  not  written  that  either 
of  them  should  die  ;  and  not  many  days  after- 
ward, toward  the  hour  of  evening,  they  were  sit- 
ting in  another  kiosque  beside  a  fountain,  pale 
and  wan  it  is  true,  looking  more  like  pensive  an- 
gels than  mortal  beings,  but  still  with  hearts  full 
of  happiness  that  broke  out  from  time  to  time  in 
bright  smiles,  which  were  reflected  from  one  to 
the  other  as  surely  as  were  their  forms  in  the 
clear  water  by  which  they  reclined.  Gadallah 
held  the  hand  of  Hosneh  in  his,  and  listened  as 
she  told  how  her  mother  had  long  ago  been  dead, 
how  her  father  loved  her,  and  how  he  would  sure- 
ly have  died  had  any  harm  befallen  her.  She 
praised  the  courage,  and  the  modesty,  and  the 


gentleness  of  Gadallah — for  he  had  spoken  de- 
spondingly  about  the  chances  of  their  future 
union,  and  said  that  when  Zen-ed-din  returned, 
she  would  relate  all  that  had  happened,  and  fall  at 
his  knees  and  say,  "  Father,  give  me  to  Gadallah." 

The  sun  had  just  set,  the  golden  streams  that 
had  been  pouring  into  the  garden  seemed  now 
sporting  with  the  clouds  overhead ;  solid  shadows 
were  thickening  around ;  the  flowers  and  the 
blossoms  breathed  forth  their  most  fragrant  per- 
fumes ;  the  last  cooing  of  the  drowsy  doves  was 
trembling  on  all  sides  ;  the  nightingale  was  try- 
ing her  voice  in  a  few  short,  melancholy  snatches : 
it  was  an  hour  for  delight  and  joy  ;  and  the  two 
lovers  bent  their  heads  closer  together ;  closer, 
until  their  ringlets  mingled,  and  their  sighs,  and 
the  glances  of  their  eyes.  Then  Gadallah  sud- 
denly arose,  and  said,  "  Daughter  of  my  master, 
let  there  be  a  sword  placed  betwixt  me  and  thee." 
And  as  he  spoke,  a  bright  blade  gleamed  betwixt 
him  and  the  abashed  maiden  ;  and  they  were 
both  seized  with  strong  hands  and  hurried  away. 

Zen-ed-din  had  returned  from  his  journey,  and 
finding  the  great  gate  closed,  had  come  round 
with  his  followers  to  the  garden  entrance,  which 
he  easily  opened.  Struck  by  the  silence  of  the 
whole  place,  he  advanced  cautiously  until  he 
heard  voices  talking  in  the  kiosque.  Then  he 
drew  near,  and  overheard  the  whole  of  what  had 
passed,  and  admired  the  modesty  and  virtue  of 
Gadallah.  He  caused  him  to  be  seized  and 
thrown  that  night  into  a  dark  room,  that  he  might 
show  his  power  ;  and  he  spoke  harshly  to  his 
daughter,  because  of  her  too  great  trustfulness, 
and  her  unpermitted  love.  But  when  he  under- 
stood all  that  had  happened,  and  had  sufficiently 
admired  the  wonderful  workings  of  God's  Prov- 
idence, he  said  to  himself,  '*  Surely  this  youth  and 
this  maiden  were  created  one  for  the  other,  and 
the  decrees  of  fate  must  be  accomplished."  So 
he  took  Gadallah  forth  from  his  prison,  and  em- 
braced him,  calling  him  his  son,  and  sent  for  his 
parents,  and  told  them  what  had  happened,  and 
they  all  rejoiced ;  and  in  due  time  the  marriage 
took  place,  and  it  was  blessed,  and  the  children's 
children  of  Hosneh  and  Gadallah  still  live  among 
us. 

While  the  excellent  sheikh  was  rapidly  run- 
ning over  the  concluding  statements  of  his  nar- 
rative, I  remember  having  read  the  chief  incident 
in  some  European  tradition — possibly  borrowed, 
as  so  many  of  our  traditions  are,  from  the  East 
— and  then  a  single  line  of  one  of  our  poets,  who 
has  versified  the  story,  came  unbidden  to  my 
memory  ;  but  I  could  not  recollect  the  poet's 
name,  nor  understand  how  the  train  of  associa- 
tion could  be  so  abruptly  broken.  The  line  doubt- 
less describes  the  first  interview  of  the  lover  with 
the  plague-stricken  maiden — it  is  as  follows  : 
"  And  folds  the  bright  infection  to  his  breast." 

A  BIRD-HUNTING  SPIDER. 

¥HEN  the  veracity  of  any  person  has  been 
impugned,  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to 
society,  if  it  lies  in  our  power,  to  endeavor  to 
establish  it ;  and  when  that  person  is  a  lady, 
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gallantry  redoubles  the  obligation.  Our  chivalry 
is,  on  the  present  occasion,  excited  in  favor  of 
Madame  Merian,  who,  toward  the  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  during  a  two  years' 
residence  in  Surinam,  employed  her  leisure  in 
studying  the  many  interesting  forms  of  winged 
and  vegetable  life  indigenous  to  that  prolific 
country.  After  her  return  to  Holland,  her  na- 
tive land,  she  published  the  results  of  her  re- 
searches. Her  writings,  although  abounding  in 
many  inaccuracies  and  seeming  fables,  contained 
much  curious  and  new  information  ;  all  the  more 
valuable  from  the  objects  of  her  study  having 
been,  at  that  period,  either  entirely  unknown  to 
the  naturalists  of  Europe,  or  vaguely  reported  by 
stray  seafaring  visitants  ;  who,  with  the  usual 
license  of  travelers,  were  more  anxious  to  strike 
their  hearers  with  astonishment  than  to  extend 
their  knowledge. 

These  works  were  rendered  still  more  attract- 
ive by  numerous  plates — the  result  of  Madame 
Merian's  artistic  skill — with  which  they  were 
profusely  embellished.  It  is  one  of  these  which, 
with  the  description  accompanying  it,  has  caused 
her  truth  to  be  called  into  question  by  subsequent 
writers  ;  who,  we  must  conclude,  had  either  not 
the  good  fortune  or  the  good  eyesight  to  verify 
her  statements  by  their  own  experience.  The 
illustration  to  which  I  allude  represents  a  large 
spider  carrying  off  in  its  jaws  a  humming-bird, 
whose  nest  appears  close  at  hand,  and  who  had 
apparently  been  seized  while  sitting  on  its  eggs. 

Linnseus,  however,  did  not  doubt  the  lady,  and 
called  the  spider  (which  belongs  to  the  genus 
Mygale),  "  avicularia"  (bird-eating).  Whether 
this  ferocious-looking  hunter  does  occasionally 
capture  small  birds ;  or  whether  he  subsists  en- 
tirely on  the  wasps,  bees,  ants,  and  beetles  which 
every  where  abound,  what  I  chanced  myself  to 
see  in  the  forest  will  help  to  determine. 

Shortly  after  daybreak,  one  morning  in  1848, 
while  staying  at  a  wood-cutting  establishment 
on  the  Essequibo,  a  short  distance  above  the 
confluence  of  that  river  and  the  Magaruni,  we — 
a  tall  Yorkshireman  and  myself — started  in  our 
"  wood-skin"  to  examine  some  spring  hooks 
which  we  had  set  during  the  previous  evening, 
in  the  embouchure  of  a  neighboring  creek.  Our 
breakfast  that  morning  depended  on  our  success. 
Our  chagrin  may  be  imagined  on  finding  all  the 
baits  untouched  save  one;  and  from  that,  some 
lurking  cayman  had  snapped  the  body  of  the  cap- 
tured fish,  leaving  nothing  but  the  useless  head 
dangling  in  the  air.  After  mentally  dispatching 
our  spoiler — who  had  not  tricked  us  for  the  first 
time — to  a  place  very  far  distant,  we  paddled 
further  up  the  creek  in  search  of  a  maam,  or 
maroudi ;  or,  indeed,  of  any  thing  eatable — bird, 
beast,  or  reptile.  We  had  not  proceeded  far, 
v/hen  my  companion,  Blottle,  who  was  sitting, 
gun  in  hand,  prepared  to  deal  destruction  on  the 
first  living  creature  we  might  chance  to  encoun- 
ter— suddenly  fired  at  some  object  moving  rapid- 
ly along  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tree  which 
overhung  the  sluggish  stream  a  short  v/ny  in 
advance.     For  a  moment  or  two  the  success  of 


his  aim  seemed  doubtful ;  then  something  came 
tumbling  through  the  intervening  foliage,  and  I 
guided  the  canoe  beneath,  lest  the  prey  should 
be  lost  in  the  water.  Our  surprise  was  not  un- 
mingled,  I  must  confess,  with  vexation  at  first, 
on  finding  that  the  strange  character  of  our  game 
removed  our  morning's  repast  as  far  oflf  as  ever. 
A  huge  spider  and  a  half-fledged  bird  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  our  canoe — the  one  with  disjointed 
limbs  and  mutilated  carcase ;  the  other  uninjured 
by  the  shot,  but.  nearly  dead,  though  still  faintly 
palpitating.  The  remains  of  the  spider  showed 
him  larger  than  any  I  had  previously  seen — 
smaller,  however,  than  one  from  Brazil,  before 
me  while  I  write — and  may  have  measured  some 
two-and-half  inches  in  the  body,  with  limbs  about 
twice  that  length.  He  was  rough  and  shago-y, 
with  a  thick  covering  of  hair  or  bristles  ;  which, 
besides  giving  him  an  additional  appearance  of 
strength,  considerably  increased  the  fierceness 
of  his  aspect.  The  hairs  were  in  some  parts 
fully  an  inch  long,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  in- 
clining to  black.  His  powerful  jaws  and  sturdy 
arms  seemed  never  adapted  for  the  death-strug- 
gle of  prey  less  noble  than  this  small  member  of 
the  feathered  race,  for  whom  our  succor  had  un- 
happily arrived  too  late.  The  victim  had  been 
snatched  from  the  nest  while  the  mother  was 
probably  assisting  to  collect  a  morning's  meal 
for  her  offspring.  It  had  been  clutched  by  the 
neck  immediately  above  the  shoulders :  the  marks 
of  the  murderers  talons  still  remained ;  and,  al- 
though no  blood  had  escaped  from  the  wounds, 
they  were  much  inflamed  and  swollen. 

The  few  greenish-brown  feathers  sparingly 
scattered  among  the  down  in  the  wings,  were 
insufficient  to  furni.sh  me  with  a  clew  toward  a 
knowledge  of  its  species.  That  it  was  a  hum- 
ming-bird, however,  or  one  of  an  allied  genus, 
seemed  apparent  from  the  length  of  its  bill. 
The  king  of  the  humming-birds,  as  the  Creoles 
call  the  topaz-throat  (Trochilus  fella  of  natural- 
ists), is  the  almost  exclusive  frequenter  of  Mara- 
bella  Creek,  where  the  overspreading  foliage — 
here  and  there  admitting  stray  gleams  of  sun- 
shine— forms  a  cool  and  shady,  though  sombre 
retreat,  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  disposition ; 
and  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  was  the  nest  of 
this  species  which  the  spider  had  favored  with 
a  visit.  After  making  a  minute  inspection  of 
the  two  bodies,  we  consigned  them  to  a  watery 
grave  ;  both  of  us  convinced  that,  whatever  the 
detractors  of  Madame  Merian  may  urge,  that 
lady  was  correct  in  assigning  to  the  bush-spider 
an  ambition  which  often  soars  above  the  insect, 
and  occasionally  tempts  him  to  make  a  meal  of 
some  stray  feathered  denizen  of  the  forest.  This 
conclusion,  I  may  add,  was  fully  confirmed  some 
few  weeks  after,  by  my  witnessing  a  still  more 
interesting  rencontre  between  members  of  the 
several  races.  "  Eat  the  eater,"  is  one  of  Na- 
ture's laws ;  and,  after  preventing  its  accom- 
plishment by  depriving  the  spider  of  his  food, 
strict  justice  would  probably  have  balked  us  of 
onrs.  Fortunatcl}'  not — one  of  the  heartiest 
l)reakfa5ts  I  ever  made,  and  one  of  the  tenderest 
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and  most  succulent  of  meat,  was  that  very  morn- 
ing. Well  I  remember  exclaiming,  at  that  time, 
"  HcBC  ohm  meminisse  juvahit  V — it  was  my  first 
dish  of  stewed  monkey  and  yams. 

PROMISE  UNFULFILLED.— A  TALE  OF 
THE  COAST-GUARD. 

THE  Rose  had  been  becalmed  for  several  days 
in  Cowes  Harbor,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  how 
else  to  cheat  the  time,  I  employed  myself  one 
afternoon  in  sauntering  up  and  (Jown  the  quay, 
whistling  for  a  breeze,  and  listlessly  watching 
the  slow  approach  of  a  row-boat,  bringing  the 
mail  and  a  few  passengers  from  Southampton, 
the  packet-cutter  to  which  the  boat  belonged 
being  as  hopelessly  immovable,  except  for  such 
drift  as  the  tide  gave  her,  as  the  Rose.  The 
slowness  of  its  approach — for  I  expected  a  mes- 
senger with  letters — added  to  my  impatient  wear- 
iness ;  and  as,  according  to  my  reckoning,  it 
would  be  at  least  an  hour  before  the  boat  reached 
the  landing-steps,  I  returned  to  the  Fountain  Inn 
in  the  High-street,  called  for  a  glass  of  negus, 
and  as  I  lazily  sipped  it,  once  more  turned  over 
the  newspapers  lying  on  the  table,  though  with 
scarcely  a  hope  of  coming  athwart  a  line  that  I 
had  not  read  half  a  dozen  times  before.  I  was 
mistaken.  There  was  a  "  Cornwall  Gazette" 
among  them  which  I  had  not  before  seen,  and  in 
one  corner  of  it  I  lit  upon  this,  to  me  in  all  re- 
spects new  and  extremely  interesting  paragraph : 
"  We  copy  the  following  statement  from  a  con- 
temporary, solely  for  the  purpose  of  contradict- 
ing it :  'It  is  said  that  the  leader  of  the  smug- 
glers in  the  late  desperate  affray  with  the  coast 
guard  in  St.  Michael's  Bay,  was  no  other  than 
Mr.  George  Polwhele  Hendrick,  of  Lostwithiel, 
formerly,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  royal  navy,  and  dismissed  the  king's  serv- 
ice by  sentence  of  court-martial  at  the  close  of 
the  war.'  There  is  no  foundation  for  this  impu- 
tion.  Mrs.  Hendrick,  of  Lostwithiel,  requests 
us  to  state  that  her  son,  from  whom  she  heard 
but  about  ten  days  since,  commands  a  first-class 
ship  in  the  merchant  navy  of  the  United  States." 
I  "was  exceedingly  astonished.  The  court- 
martial  I  had  not  heard  of,  and  having  never 
overhauled  the  Navy  List  for  such  a  purpose, 
the  absence  of  the  name  of  G.  P.  Hendrick  had 
escaped  my  notice.  Wliat  could  have  been  his 
offense  1  Some  hasty,  passionate  act,  no  doubt ; 
for  of  misbehavior  before  the  enemy,  or  of  the 
commission  of  deliberate  wrong,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  suspect  him.  He  was,  I  personally  knew, 
as  eager  as  flame  in  combat ;  and  his  frank,  per- 
haps heedless  generosity  of  temperament,  was 
abundantly  apparent  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  him.  I  had  known  him  for  a  short  time 
only  ;  but  the  few  days  of  our  acquaintance  were 
passed  under  circumstances  which  bring  out  the 
true  nature  of  a  man  more  prominently  and  un- 
mistakably than  might  twenty  years  of  hum- 
drum, every-day  life.  The  varnish  of  pretension 
falls  quickly  off  in  presence  of  sudden  and  ex- 
treme peril — peril  especially  requiring  presence 
of  mind  and  energy  to  beat  it  back.     It  was  in 


such  a  position  that  I  recognized  some  of  the 
high  qualities  of  Lieutenant  Plendrick.  The  two 
sloops  of  war  in  which  we  respectively  served, 
were  consorts  for  awhile  on  the  South  African 
coast,  during  which  time  we  fell  in  with  a  Franco- 
Itahan  privateer  or  pirate — for  the  distinction 
between  the  two  is  much  more  technical  than 
real.  She  was  to  leeward  when  we  sighted  her, 
and  not  very  distant  from  the  shore,  and  so  quick- 
ly did  she  shoal  her  water,  that  pursuit  by  either 
of  the  sloops  was  out  of  the  question.  Being  a 
stout  vessel  of  her  class,  and  full  of  men,  four 
boats — three  of  the  Scorpion'' s  and  one  of  her  con- 
sort's— were  detached  in  pursuit.  The  breeze 
gradually  failed,  and  we  were  fast  coming  up 
with  our  friend  when  he  vanished  behind  a  head- 
land, on  rounding  which  we  found  he  had  disap- 
peared up  a  narrow,  winding  river,  of  no  great 
depth  of  water  We  of  course  followed,  and,  after 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  hard  pull,  found,  on 
suddenly  turning  a  sharp  elbow  of  the  stream,  that 
we  had  caught  a  Tartar.  We  had,  in  fact,  come 
upon  a  complete  nest  of  privateers — a  rendezvous 
or  depot  they  termed  it.  The  vessel  was  al- 
ready anchored  across  the  channel,  and  we  were 
flanked  on  each  shore  by  a  crowd  of  desperadoes, 
well  provided  with  small  arms,  and  with  two  or 
three  pieces  of  light  ordnance  among  them.  The 
shouts  of  defiance  with  which  they  greeted  us  as 
we  swept  into  the  deadly  trap  were  instantly 
followed  by  a  general  and  murderous  discharge 
of  both  musketry  and  artillery  ;  and  as  the  smoke 
cleared  away  I  saw  that  the  leading  pinnace,  com- 
manded by  Hendrick,  had  been  literally  knock- 
ed to  pieces,  and  that  the  little  living  portion  of 
the  crew  were  splashing  about  in  the  river. 

There  was  time  but  for  one  look,  for  if  we  al- 
lowed the  rascals  time  to  reload  their  guns  our 
own  fate  would  inevitably  be  a  similar  one.  The 
men  understood  this,  and  with  a  loud  cheer  swept 
eagerly  on  toward  the  privateer,  while  the  two  re- 
maining boats  engaged  the  flanking  shore  forces, 
and  I  was  soon  involved  in  about  the  fiercest 
melee  I  ever  had  the  honor  to  assist  at.  The  fu- 
rious struggle  on  the  deck  of  the  privateer  lasted 
but  about  five  minutes  only,  at  the  end  of  which 
all  that  remained  of  us  were  thrust  over  the  side. 
Some  tumbled  into  the  boat,  others,  like  myself, 
were  pitched  into  the  river.  As  soon  as  I  came 
to  the  surface,  and  had  time  to  shake  my  ears 
and  look  about  me,  I  saw  Lieutenant  Hendrick, 
who,  the  instant  the  pinnace  he  commanded  was 
destroyed,  had,  with  equal  daring  and  presence 
of  mind,  swam  toward  a  boat  at  the  privateer's 
stern,  cut  the  rope  that  held  her,  with  the  sword 
he  carried  between  his  teeth,  and  forthwith  began 
picking  up  his  half-drowned  boat's  crew.  This 
was  already  accomplished,  and  he  now  performed 
the  same  service  for  me  and  mine.  This  done, 
we  again  sprang  at  our  ugly  customer,  he  at  the 
bow,  and  I  about  midships.  Hendrick  was  the 
first  to  leap  on  the  enemy's  deck ;  and  so  fierce 
and  well-sustained  was  the  assault  this  time,  that 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  we  were  undisputed 
victors  so  far  as  the  vessel  was  concerned.  The 
fight  on  the  shore  continued  obstinate  and  bloody, 
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and  it  was  not  till  we  had  twice  discharged  the 
privateer's  guns  among  the  desperate  rascals 
that  they  broke  and  fled.  The  dashing,  yet  cool 
and  skillful  bravery  evinced  by  Lieutenant  Hen- 
drick  in  this  brief  but  tumultuous  and  sanguinary 
affair  was  admiringly  remarked  upon  by  all  who 
witnessed  it,  few  of  whom  while  gazing  at  the 
sinewy,  active  form,  the  fine,  pale,  flashing  covm- 
tenance,  and  the  dark,  thunderous  eyes  of  the 
young  officer — if  I  may  use  such  a  term,  for  in 
their  calmest  aspect  a  latent  volcano  appeared  to 
slumber  in  their  gleaming  depths — could  refuse 
to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  ad- 
miral, who  more  than  once  observed  that  there 
was  no  more  promising  officer  in  the  British  na- 
val service  than  Lieutenant  Hendrick. 

Well,  all  this,  which  has  taken  me  so  many 
words  to  relate,  flashed  before  me  like  a  scene 
in  a  theatre,  as  I  read  the  paragraph  in  the 
Cornish  paper.  The  Scorpion  and  her  consort 
parted  company  a  few  days  after  this  fight,  and 
I  had  not  since  then  seen  or  heard  of  Hendrick 
till  now.  I  was  losing  myself  in  conjecture  as 
to  the  probable  or  possible  cause  of  so  disgrace- 
ful a  termination  to  a  career  that  promised  so 
brilliantly,  when  the  striking  of  the  bar-clock 
warned  me  that  the  mail-boat  was  by  this  time 
arrived.  I  sallied  forth  and  reached  the  pier- 
steps  just  a  minute  or  so  before  the  boat  arrived 
there.  The  messenger  I  expected  was  in  her, 
and  I  was  turning  away  with  the  parcel  he  hand- 
ed me,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
stout,  unwieldy  fellow,  who  stumbled  awkward- 
ly out  of  the  boat,  and  hurriedly  came  up  the 
steps.  The  face  of  the  man  was  pale,  thin, 
hatchet-shaped,  and  anxious,  and  the  gray,  fer- 
rety eyes  were  restless  and  perturbed ;  while  the 
stout  round  body  was  that  of  a  yeoman  of  the 
bulkiest  class,  but  so  awkwardly  made  up  that 
it  did  not  require  any  very  lengthened  scrutiny 
to  perceive  that  the  shrunken  carcass  appropriate 
to  such  a  lanky  and  dismal  visage  occupied  but 
a  small  space  within  the  thick  casing  of  padding 
and  extra  garments  in  which  it  was  swathed. 
His  light-brown  wig,  too,  surmounted  by  a  broad- 
brimmer,  had  got  a  little  awry,  dangerously  re- 
vealing the  scanty  locks  of  iron-gray  beneath. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  run  up  these  little  items 
to  a  pretty  accurate  sura  total,  and  I  had  little 
doubt  that  the  hasting  and  nervous  traveler  was 
fleeing  either  from  a  constable  or  a  sheriff's  of- 
ficer. It  was,  however,  no  affair  of  mine,  and  I 
was  soon  busy  with  the  letters  just  brought  me. 

The  most  important  tidings  they  contained  was 
that  Captain  Pickard — the  master  of  a  smuggling 
craft  of  some  celebrity,  called  Les  Trois  Freres, 
m  which  for  the  last  twelve  months  or  more  he 
had  been  carrying  on  a  daring  and  successful 
trade  throughout  the  whole  line  of  the  southern 
and  western  coasts — was  likely  to  be  found  at 
this  particular  time  near  a  particular  spot  in  the 
back  of  the  Wight.  This  information  was  from 
a  sure  source  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  it  was 
consequently  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  ob- 
served indications  of  the  coming  on  of  a  breeze, 
and  in  all  probability  a  stiff  one.     I  was  not  dis- 


appointed ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  Rose 
was  stretching  her  white  wings  beneath  a  brisk 
northwester  over  to  Portsmouth,  where  I  had 
some  slight  official  business  to  transact  previous 
to  looking  after  friend  Pickard.  This  was  speed- 
ily dispatched,  and  I  was  stepping  into  the  boat 
on  my  return  to  the  cutter,  when  a  panting  mes- 
senger informed  me  that  the  port-admiral  de- 
sired to  see  me  instantly. 

"  The  telegraph  has  just  announced,"  said  the 
admiral,  "that  Sparkes,  the  defaulter,  who  has 
for  some  time  successfully  avoided  capture,  will 
attempt  to  leave  the  kingdom  from  the  Wight, 
as  he  is  known  to  have  been  in  communication 
with  some  of  the  smuggling  gentry  there.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  a  large  amount  of  govern- 
ment moneys  in  his  possession ;  you  will  there- 
fore. Lieutenant  Warneford,  exert  yourself  vigi- 
lantly to  secure  him." 

"  What  is  his  description  "?" 

"Mr.  James,''  replied  the  admiral,  addressing 
one  of  the  telegraph  clerks,  "  give  Lieutenant 
Warneford  the  description  transmitted."  Mr. 
James  did  so,  and  I  read  :  "  Is  said  to  have  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  stout  countryman  ;  wears  a 
blue  coat  with  bright  buttons,  buff  waistcoat,  a 
brown  wig,  and  a  Quaker's  hat.  He  is  of  a 
slight,  lanky  figure,  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height. 
He  has  two  pock-marks  on  his  forehead,  and  lisps 
in  his  speech." 

"  By  Jove,  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  saw  this  fel- 
low only  about  two  hours  ago  !"  I  then  briefly 
related  what  had  occurred,  and  was  directed  not 
to  lose  a  moment  in  hastening  to  secure  the 
fugitive. 

The  wind  had  considerably  increased  by  this 
time,  and  the  Rose  was  soon  ao-ain  off  Cowes, 
where  Mr.  Roberts,  the  first  mate,  and  six  men, 
were  sent  on  shore  with  orders  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Bonchurch — about  which  spot  I 
knew,  if  any  where,  the  brown-wigged  gentle- 
man would  endeavor  to  embark — while  the  Rose 
went  round  to  intercept  him  seaward ;  which 
she  did  at  a  spanking  rate,  for  it  was  now  blow- 
ing half  a  gale  of  wind.  Evening  had  fallen  be- 
fore we  reached  our  destination,  but  so  clear  and 
bright  with  moon  and  stars  that  distant  objects 
were  as  visible  as  by  day.  I  had  rightly  guessed 
how  it  would  be,  for  we  had  no  sooner  opened 
up  Bonchurch  shore  or  beach  than  Roberts  sig- 
naled us  that  our  man  was  on  board  the  cutter 
running  off  at  about  a  league  from  us  in  the  di- 
rection of  Cape  La  Hogue.  I  knew,  too,  from 
the  cutter's  build,  and  the  cut  and  set  of  her 
sails,  that  she  was  no  other  than  Captain  Pick- 
ard's  boasted  craft,  so  that  there  was  a  chance 
of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  We  evi- 
dently gained,  though  slowly,  upon  Les  Trois 
Freres ;  and  this,  after  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  run,  appeared  to  be  her  captain's  own 
opinion,  for  he  suddenly  changed  his  course,  and 
stood  toward  the  Channel  Islands,  in  the  hope, 
I  doubted  not,  that  I  should  not  follow  him  in 
such  weather  as  was  likely  to  come  on  through 
the  dangerous  intricacies  of  the  iron-bound  coast 
about  Guernsey  and  the  adjacent  islets.     Master 
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Pickard  was  mistaken  ;  for  knowing  the  extreme 
probability  of  being  led  such  a  dance,  I  had 
brought  a  pilot  with  me  from  Cowes,  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  Channel  navigation  as  the  smug- 
gler himself  could  be.  Lcs  Trois  Frcrcs,  it  was 
soon  evident,  was  now  upon  her  best  point  of 
sailing,  and  it  was  all  that  we  could  do  to  hold 
our  own  with  her.  This  was  vexatious  ;  but 
the  aspect  of  the  heavens  forbade  me  showing 
more  canvas,  greatly  as  I  was  tempted  to  do  so. 

It  was  lucky  I  did  not.  The  stars  were  still 
shining  over  our  heads  from  an  expanse  of  blue 
without  a  cloud,  and  the  full  moon  also  as  yet  held 
her  course  unobscured,  but  there  had  gathered 
round  her  a  glittering  halo-like  ring,  and  away 
to  windward  huge  masses  of  black  cloud,  piled 
confusedly  on  each  other,  were  fast  spreading 
over  the  heavens.  The  thick  darkness  had  spread 
over  about  half  the  visible  sky,  presenting  a  sin- 
gular contrast  to  the  silver  brightness  of  the 
other  portion,  when  suddenly  a  sheet  of  vivid 
flame  broke  out  of  the  blackness,  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  deafening  explosions,  as  if  a  thousand 
cannons  were  bursting  immediately  over  our 
heads.  At  the  same  moment  the  tempest  came 
leaping  and  hissing  along  the  white-crested 
waves,  and  struck  the  Rose  abeam  with  such 
terrible  force,  that  for  one  startling  moment  I 
doubted  if  she  would  right  again.  It  was  a  vain 
fear ;  and  in  a  second  or  two  she  was  tearing 
through  the  water  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Lcs 
Trois  Frcres  had  not  been  so  lucky  :  she  had 
carried  away  her  topmast,  and  sustained  other 
damage  ;  but  so  well  and  boldly  was  she  handled, 
and  so  perfectly  under  command  appeared  her 
crew,  that  these  accidents  were,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  promptly  repaired  ;  and  so  lit- 
tle was  she  crippled  in  comparative  speed,  that, 
although  it  was  clear  enough  after  a  time,  that 
the  Rose  gained  something  on  her,  it  was  so 
slowly  that  the  issue  of  the  chase  continued 
extremely  doubtful.  The  race  was  an  exciting 
one :  the  Caskets,  Alderney,  were  swiftly  past, 
and  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  made 
the  Guernsey  lights.  We  were,  by  this  time, 
within  a  mile  of  Les  Trois  Freres  ;  and  she,  de- 
termined at  all  risks  to  get  rid  of  her  pursuer, 
ventured  upon  passing  through  a  narrow  opening 
between  the  small  islets  of  Herm  and  Jethon, 
abreast  of  Guernsey — the  same  passage,  I  be- 
lieve, by  which  Captain,  afterward  Admiral  Lord 
Saumarez,  escaped  with  his  frigate  from  a  French 
squadron  in  the  early  days  of  the  last  war. 

Fine  and  light  as  the  night  had  again  become, 
the  attempt,  blowing  as  it  did,  was  a  perilous, 
and  proved  to  be  a  fatal  one.  Les  Trois  Freres 
struck  upon  a  reef  on  the  side  of  Jethon — a  rock 
with  then  but  one  poor  habitation  upon  it,  which 
one  might  throw  a  biscuit  over  ;  and  by  the  time 
the  Rose  had  brought  up  in  the  Guernsey  Roads, 
the  smuggler,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  our 
ni':rht-glasse.s,  had  entirely  disappeared.  What 
had  become  of  the  crew  and  the  important  pas- 
senger was  the  next  point  to  be  ascertained :  but 
although  the  wind  had  by  tliis  time  somewhat 
abated,  it  was  not,  under  the  pilot's  advice,  till 


near  eight  o'clock  that  the  Rosens  boat,  with  my- 
self and  a  stout  crew,  pulled  off  for  the  scene  of 
the  catastrophe.  We  needed  not  to  have  hurried 
ourselves.  The  half-drowned  smugglers,  all  but 
three  of  whom  had  escaped  with  life,  were  in  a 
truly  sorry  plight,  every  one  of  them  being  more 
or  less  maimed,  bruised,  and  bleeding.  Les  Trois 
Freres  had  gone  entirely  to  pieces,  and  as  there 
was  no  possible  means  of  escape  from  the  desolate 
place,  our  arrival,  with  the  supplies  we  brought, 
was  looked  upon  rather  as  a  deliverance  than 
otherwise.  To  my  inquiries  respecting  their 
passenger,  the  men  answered  by  saying  he  was 
in  the  house  with  the  captain.  I  immediately 
proceeded  thither,  and  found  one  of  the  two  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor  occupied  by  four  or  five  of  the 
worst  injured  of  the  contrabandists,  and  the  gen- 
tleman I  was  chiefly  in  pursuit  of,  Mr.  Samuel 
Sparkes.  There  was  no  mistaking  Mr.  Sparkes, 
notwithstanding  he  had  substituted  the  disguise 
of  a  sailor  for  that  of  a  jolly  agriculturist. 

"  You  are,  I  believe,  sir,  the  Mr.  Samuel  Sparkes 
for  whose  presence  certain  personages  in  London 
are  just  now  rather  anxious  1" 

His  deathy  face  grew  more  corpse-like  as  I 
spoke,  but  he  nevertheless  managed  to  stammer 
out,  "  No  ;  Jamth  Edward,  thir." 

"  At  all  events,  that  pretty  lisp,  and  those  two 
marks  on  the  forehead,  belong  to  Samuel  Sparkes, 
Esquire,  and  you  must  be  detained  till  you  satis- 
factorily explain  how  you  came  by  them.  Stevens, 
take  this  person  into  close  custody,  and  have  him 
searched  at  once.  And  now,  gentlemen  smug- 
glers," I  continued,  "pray,  inform  me  where  I 
may  see  your  renowned  captain  1" 

"  He  is  in  the  next  room,"  replied  a  decent- 
tongued  chap  sitting  near  the  fire  ;  "  and  he  de- 
sired me  to  give  his  compliments  to  Lieutenant 
Warneford,  and  say  he  wished  to  see  him  alone. ''^ 

"  Very  civil  and  considerate,  upon  my  word  ! 
In  this  room,  do  you  say1" 

"Yes,  sir;  in  that  room."  I  pushed  open  a 
rickety  door,  and  found  myself  in  a  dingy  hole 
of  a  room,  little  more  than  about  a  couple  of  yards 
square,  at  the  further  side  of  which  stood  a  lithe, 
sinewy  man  in  a  blue  pea-jacket,  and  with  a  fur- 
cap  on  his  head.  His  back  was  toward  me ;  and 
as  my  entrance  did  not  cause  him  to  change  his 
position,  I  said,  "You  are  Captain  Pickard,  I  am 
informed  1" 

He  swung  sharply  round  as  I  spoke,  threw  off 
his  cap,  and  said,  briefly  and  sternly,  "Yes, 
Warneford,  I  am  Captain  Pickard." 

The  sudden  unmasking  of  a  loaded  battery 
immediately  in  my  front  could  not  have  so  con- 
founded and  startled  me  as  these  words  did,  as 
they  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  man  before  me. 
The  curling  black  hair,  the  dark  flashing  eyes, 
the  marble  features,  were  those  of  Lieutenant 
Hendrick — of  the  gallant  seaman  whose  vigorous 
arm  I  had  seen  turn  the  tide  of  battle  against 
desperate  odds  on  the  deck  of  a  privateer  ! 

"Hendrick!"  I  at  length  exclaimed,  for  the 
sudden  inrush  of  painful  emotion  choked  my 
speech  for  a  time — "  can  it  indeed  be  you  1" 

"Ay,  truly,  Warneford.      The  Hendrick  of 
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whom  Collingwood  prophesied  high  things  is 
fallen  thus  low ;  and  worse  remains  behind. 
There  is  a  price  set  upon  my  capture,  as  you 
know ;  and  escape  is,  I  take  it,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." I  comprehended  the  slow,  meaning  tone 
in  which  the  last  sentence  was  spoken,  and  the 
keen  glance  that  accompanied  it.  Hendrick,  too, 
instantly  read  the  decisive  though  unspoken  reply. 

"  Of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question,"  he  went 
on.  "  I  was  but  a  fool  to  even  seem  to  doubt 
that  it  was.  You  must  do  your  duty,  Warneford, 
I  know ;  and  since  this  fatal  mishap  was  to  occur, 
I  am  glad  for  many  reasons  that  I  have  fallen  into 
your  hands." 

"  So  am  not  I ;  and  I  wish  with  all  my  soul 
you  had  successfully  threaded  the  passage  you 
essayed." 

"  The  fellow  who  undertook  to  pilot  us  failed 
in  nerve  at  the  critical  moment.  Had  he  not 
done  so,  Les  Trois  Freres  would  have  been  long 
since  beyond  your  reach.  But  the  past  is  past, 
and  the  future  of  dark  and  bitter  time  will  be  swift 
and  brief" 

"What  have  you  especially  to  dread  1  I  know 
a  reward  has  been  offered  for  your  apprehension, 
but  not  for  what  precise  offense." 

"  The  unfortunate  business  in  St.  Michael's 
Bay." 

"  Good  God  !  The  newspaper  was  right, 
then !  But  neither  of  the  wounded  men  have 
died,  I  hear,  so  that — that — " 

"  The  mercy  of  transportation  may,  you  think, 
be  substituted  for  the  capital  penalty."  He 
laughed  bitterly. 

"  Or — or,"  I  hesitatingly  suggested,  "you  may 
not  be  identified — that  is,  legally  so." 

"Easily,  easily,  Warneford.  I  must  not  trust 
to  that  rotten  cable.  Neither  the  coast-guard  nor 
the  fellows  with  me  know  me  indeed  as  Hendrick, 
ex-lieutenant  of  the  royal  navy ;  and  that  is  a 
secret  you  will,  I  know,  religiously  respect." 

I  promised  to  do  so  :  the  painful  interview 
terminated  ;  and  in  about  two  hours  the  captain 
and  surviving  crew  of  Les  Trois  Freres,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Sparkes,  were  safely  on  board  the  Rose. 
Hendrick  had  papers  to  arrange  ;  and  as  the 
security  of  his  person  was  all  I  was  responsible 
for,  he  was  accommodated  in  my  cabin,  where  I 
left  him  to  confer  with  the  Guernsey  authorities, 
in  whose  bailiwick  Jethon  is  situated.  The  mat- 
ter of  jurisdiction — the  offenses  with  which  the 
prisoners  were  charged  having  been  committed 
in  England — was  soon  arranged ;  and  by  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Rose  was  on  her  way 
to  England,  under  an  eight-knot  breeze  from  the 
southwest. 

As  soon  as  we  were  fairly  underweigh,  I  went 
below  to  have  a  last  conference  with  unfortunate 
Hendrick.  There  was  a  parcel  on  the  table  di- 
rected to  "Mrs.  Hendrick,  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall, 
care  of  Lieutenant  Warneford."  Placing  it  in 
my  hands,  he  entreated  me  to  see  it  securely 
conveyed  to  its  address  unexamined  and  unopen- 
ed. I  assured  him  that  I  would  do  so ;  and  tears, 
roughly  dashed  away,  sprang  to  his  eyes  as  he 
grasped  and  shook  my  hand.    I  felt  half-choked ; 


and  when  he  again  solemnly  adjured  me,  under 
no  circumstances,  to  disclose  the  identity  of  Cap- 
tain Pickard  and  Lieutenant  Hendrick,  I  could 
only  reply  by  a  seaman's  hand-grip,  requiring  no 
additional  pledge  of  words. 

We  sat  silently  down,  and  I  ordered  some  wine 
to  be  brought  in.  "  You  promised  to  tell  me," 
I  said,  "how  all  this  unhappy  business  came 
about." 

"  I  am  about  to  do  so,"  he  answered.  "  It  is 
an  old  tale,  of  which  the  last  black  chapter  owes 
its  color,  let  me  frankly  own,  to  my  own  hot  and 
impatient  temper  as  much  as  to  a  complication  of 
adverse  circumstances."  He  poured  out  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  proceeded  at  first  slowly  and  calm- 
ly, but  gradually,  as  passion  gathered  strength 
and  way  upon  him,  with  flushed  and  impetuous 
eagerness  to  the  close  : 

"  I  was  born  near  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall.  My 
father,  a  younger  and  needy  son  of  no  profession, 
died  when  I  was  eight  years  of  age.  My  mother 
has  about  eighty  pounds  a  year  in  her  own  right, 
and  with  that  pittance,  helped  by  self-privation, 
unfelt  because  endured  for  her  darling  boy,  she 
gave  me  a  sufficient  education,  and  fitted  me  out 
respectably  ;  when,  thanks  to  Pellew,  I  obtained 
a  midshipman's  warrant  in  the  British  service. 
This  occurred  in  my  sixteenth  year.  Dr.  Red- 
stone, at  whose  '  High  School'  I  acquired  what 
slight  classical  learning,  long  since  forgotten,  I 
once  possessed,  was  married  in  second  nuptials 
to  a  virago  of  a  wife,  who  brought  him,  besides 
her  precious  self,  a  red-headed  cub  by  a  former 
marriage.  His,  the  son's,  name  was  Kershavr. 
The  doctor  had  one  child  about  my  own  age,  a 
daughter,  Ellen  Redstone.  I  am  not  about  to 
prate  to  you  of  the  bread-and-butter  sentiment 
of  mere  children,  nor  of  Ellen's  wonderful  graces 
of  mind  and  person :  I  doubt,  indeed,  if  I  thought 
her  very  pretty  at  the  time  ;  but  she  was  meek- 
ness itself,  and  my  boy's  heart  used,  I  well  re- 
member, to  leap  as  if  it  would  burst  my  bosom 
at  witnessing  her  patient  submission  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  her  mother-in-law  ;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  I  ever  experienced  was  giving 
young  Kershaw,  a  much  bigger  fellow  than  my- 
self, a  good  thrashing  for  some  brutality  toward 
her — an  exploit  that  of  course  rendered  me  a 
remarkable  favorite  with  the  great  bumpkin's 
mother. 

"  Well,  I  went  to  sea,  and  did  not  again  see 
Ellen  till  seven  years  afterward,  when,  during 
absence  on  sick  leave,  I  met  her  at  Penzance, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  which  place  the  doctor 
had  for  some  time  resided.  She  was  vastly  im- 
proved in  person,  but  was  still  meek,  dove-eyed, 
gentle  Ellen,  and  pretty  nearly  as  much  domi- 
nated by  her  mother-in-law  as  formerly.  Our 
child-acquaintance  was  renewed  ;  and,  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  I  soon  came  to  love  her  with  a  ferven- 
cy surprising  even  to  myself  My  affection  was 
reciprocated  :  we  pledged  faith  with  each  other  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
whenever  that  should  be,  we  were  to  marry,  and 
dwell  together  like  turtle-doves  in  the  pretty  her- 
mitage that  Ellen's  fancy  loved  to  conjure  up, 
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and  with  her  voice  of  music  untiringly  dilate 
upon.  I  was  again  at  sea,  and  the  answer  to 
my  first  letter  brought  the  surprising  intelligence 
that  Mrs.  Redstone  had  become  quite  reconciled 
to  our  future  union,  and  that  I  might  consequent- 
ly send  my  letters  direct  to  the  High  School. 
Ellen's  letter  was  prettily  expressed  enough,  but 
somehow  I  did  not  like  its  tone.  It  did  not  read 
like  her  spoken  language,  at  all  events.  This, 
however,  must,  I  concluded,  be  mere  fancy ;  and 
our  correspondence  continued  for  a  couple  of 
years — till  the  peace,  in  fact — when  the  frigate, 
of  which  I  was  now  second-lieutenant,  arrived  at 
Plymouth  to  be  paid  off.  We  were  awaiting  the 
admiral's  inspection,  which  for  some  reason  or 
other  was  unusually  delayed,  when  a  bag  of  let- 
ters was  brought  on  board,  with  one  for  me  bear- 
ing the  Penzance  postmark.  I  tore  it  open,  and 
found  that  it  was  subscribed  by  an  old  and  inti- 
mate friend.  He  had  accidentally  met  with  Ellen 
Redstone  for  the  first  time  sinc6  I  left.  She 
looked  thin  and  ill,  and  in  answer  to  his  persist- 
ent questioning,  had  told  him  she  had  only  heard 
once  from  me  since  I  went  to  sea,  and  that  was 
to  renounce  our  engagement ;  and  she  added  that 
she  was  going  to  be  married  in  a  day  or  two  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  a  dissenting  minister  of 
fair  means  and  respectable  character.  My  friend 
assured  her  there  must  be  some  mistake,  but  she 
shook  her  head  incredulously  ;  and  with  eyes 
brimful  of  tears,  and  shaking  voice,  bade  him, 
when  he  saw  me,  say  that  she  freely  forgave  me, 
but  that  her  heart  was  broken.  This  was  the 
substance,  and  as  I  read,  a  hurricane  of  dismay 
and  rage  possessed  me.  There  was  not,  I  felt, 
a  moment  to  be  lost.  Unfortunately  the  captain 
was  absent,  and  the  frigate  temporarily  under  the 
command  of  the  first-lieutenant.  You  knew 
Lieutenant 1" 

'*  I  did,  for  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded  mar- 
tinets that  ever  trod  a  quarter-deck." 

"  Well,  him  I  sought,  and  asked  temporary 
leave  of  absence.  He  refused.  I  explained,  hur- 
riedly, imploringly  explained  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  was  placed.  He  sneeringly  replied, 
that  sentimental  nonsense  of  that  kind  could  not 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  king's  service. 
You  know,  Warneford,  how  naturally  hot  and 
impetuous  is  my  temper,  and  at  that  moment  my 
brain  seemed  literally  aflame  :  high  words  fol- 
lowed, and  in  a  transport  of  rage  I  struck  the 
taunting  coward  a  violent  blow  in  the  face — fol- 
lowing up  the  outrage  by  drawing  my  sword,  and 
challenging  him  to  instant  combat.  You  may 
guess  the  sequel.  I  was  immediately  arrested 
hy  the  guard,  and  tried  a  few  days  afterward  by 
court-martial.  Exmouth  stood  my  friend,  or  I 
know  not  what  sentence  might  have  been  passed, 
and  I  was  dismissed  the  service." 

"I  was  laid  up  for  several  weeks  by  fever 
about  that  time,"  I  remarked;  "and  it  thus  hap- 
pened, doubtless,  that  I  did  not  see  any  report  of 
the  trial." 

"  The  moment  I  was  liberated  I  hastened,  lit- 
erally almost  in  a  state  of  madness,  to  Penzance. 
It  was  all  true,  and  I  was  too  late  !     Ellen  had 


been  married  something  more  than  a  week.  It 
was  Kershaw  and  his  mother's  doings.  Him  I 
half-killed ;  but  it  is  needless  to  go  into  details 
of  the  frantic  violence  with  which  I  conducted 
myself  I  broke  madly  into  the  presence  of  the 
newly-married  couple  :  Ellen  swooned  with  ter- 
ror, and  her  husband,  white  with  consternation, 
and  trembling  in  every  limb,  had  barely,  I  remem- 
ber, suflacient  power  to  stammer  out,  'that  he 
would  pray  for  me.'  The  next  six  months  is  a 
blank.  I  went  to  London ;  fell  into  evil  courses, 
drank,  gambled ;  heard  after  a  while  that  Ellen 
was  dead — the  shock  of  which  partially  checked 
my  downward  progress — partially  only.  I  left 
off  drinking,  but  not  gambling,  and  ultimately  I 
became  connected  with  a  number  of  disreputable 
persons,  among  whom  was  your  prisoner  Sparkes. 
He  found  part  of  the  capital  with  which  I  have 
been  carrying  on  the  contraband  trade  for  the 
last  two  years.  I  had,  however,  fully  determined 
to  withdraw  myself  from  the  dangerous  though 
exciting  pursuit.  This  was  to  have  been  my  last 
trip  ;  but  you  know,"  he  added,  bitterly,  "  it  is 
always  upon  the  last  turn  of  the  dice  that  the 
devil  wins  his  victim." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  we  both  r€mained 
silent  for  several  minutes.  What  on  my  part 
could  be  said  or  suggested  1 

"  You  hinted  just  now,"  I  remarked,  after  a 
while,  "  that  all  your  remaining  property  was  in 
this  parcel.  You  have,  however,  of  course,  re- 
served sufficient  for  your  defense  1" 

A  strange  smile  curled  his  lip,  and  a  wild,  brief 
flash  of  light  broke  from  his  dark  eyes,  as  he  an- 
swered, "  0  yes ;  more  than  enough — more,  much 
more  than  will  be  required." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that."  We  were  again  silent, 
and  I  presently  exclaimed,  "  Suppose  we  take  a 
turn  on  deck — the  heat  here  stifles  one." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  he  answered  ;  and  we 
both  left  the  cabin. 

We  continued  to  pace  the  deck  side  by  side  for 
some  time  without  interchanging  a  syllable.  The 
night  was  beautifully  clear  and  fine,  and  the  cool 
breeze  that  swept  over  the  star  and  moon-lit 
waters  gradually  allayed  the  feverish  nervous- 
ness which  the  unfortunate  lieutenant's  narrative 
had  excited. 

"  A  beautiful,  however  illusive  world,"  he  by- 
and-by  sadly  resumed  ;  "  this  Death — nov/  so 
close  at  my  heels — wrenches  us  from.  And  yet 
you  and  I,  Warneford,  have  seen  men  rush  to 
encounter  the  King  of  Terrors,  as  he  is  called, 
as  readily  as  if  summoned  to  a  bridal." 

"  A  sense  of  duty  and  a  habit  of  discipline  will 
always  overpower,  in  men  of  our  race  and  profes- 
sion, the  vulgar  fear  of  death." 

"  Is  it  not  also,  think  you,  the  greater  fear  of 
disgrace,  dishonor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  which 
outweighs  the  lesser  dread  1" 

"  No  doubt  that  has  an  immense  influence. 
What  would  our  sweethearts,  sisters,  mothers, 
say  if  they  heard  we  had  turned  craven  1  What 
would  they  say  in  England?  Nelson  well  un- 
derstood this  feeling,  and  appealed  to  it  in  liis 
i  last  great  signal." 
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"  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  he  musingly  replied ;  "  what 
would  our  mothers  say — feel  rather — at  witness- 
ing their  sons'  dishonor  1  That  is  the  master- 
chord."  We  once  more  relapsed  into  silence ; 
and  after  another  dozen  or  so  turns  on  the  deck, 
Hendrick  seated  himself  on  the  combings  of  the 
main  hatchway.  His  countenance,  I  observed, 
was  still  pale  as  marble,  but  a  livelier,  more  res- 
olute expression  had  gradually  kindled  in  his 
brilliant  eyes.  He  was,  I  concluded,  nerving  him- 
self to  meet  the  chances  of  his  position  with  con- 
stancy and  fortitude. 

"  I  shall  go  below  again,"  I  said.  "  Come;  it 
may  be  some  weeks  before  we  have  another  glass 
of  wine  together." 

"  I  will  be  with  you  directly,"  he  answered,  and 
I  went  down.  He  did  not,  however,  follow,  and 
I  was  about  calling  him,  when  I  heard  his  step 
on  the  stairs.  He  stopped  at  the  threshold  of 
the  cabin,  and  there  was  a  flushing  intensity  of 
expression  about  his  face  which  quite  startled 
me.  x\s  if  moved  by  second  thoughts,  he  step- 
ped in.  "  One  last  glass  with  you,  Warneford  : 
God  bless  you  !  He  drained  and  set  the  glass  on 
the  table.  *'  The  lights  at  the  corner  of  the 
Wight  are  just  made,"  he  hurriedly  went  on. 
"It  is  not  likely  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
again  speaking  with  you  ;  and  let  me  again  hear 
you  say  that  you  will  under  any  circumstances 
keep  secret  from  all  the  world — my  mother  es- 
pecially— that  Captain  Pickard  and  Lieutenant 
Hendrick  were  one  person." 

"  I  will ;  but  why—" 

"  God  bless  you  !"  he  broke  in.  "  I  must  on 
deck  again." 

He  vanished  as  he  spoke,  and  a  dim  suspicion 
of  his  purpose  arose  in  my  mind ;  but  before  I 
could  act  upon  it,  a  loud,  confused  outcry  arose 
on  the  deck,  and  as  I  rushed  up  the  cabin  stairs, 
I  heard  amid  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  feet,  the 
cries  of  "Man  overboard!" — "Bout  ship!" — 
"  Down  with  the  helm  !"  The  cause  of  the  com- 
motion was  soon  explained :  Hendrick  had  sprung 
overboard ;  and  looking  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  the  man  at  the  wheel,  I  plainly  discerned 
him  already  considerably  astern  of  the  cutter. 
His  face  was  turned  toward  us,  and  the  instant 
I  appeared  he  waved  one  arm  wildly  in  the  air : 
I  could  hear  the  words,  "  Your  promise !"  dis- 
tinctly, and  the  next  instant  the  moonlight  play- 
ed upon  the  spot  where  he  had  vanished.  Boats 
were  lowered,  and  we  passed  and  repassed  over 
and  near  the  place  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  Vain- 
ly :  he  did  not  reappear. 

I  have  only  further  to  add,  that  the  parcel  in- 
trusted to  me  was  safely  delivered,  and  that  I 
have  reason  to  believe  Mrs.  Hendrick  remained 
to  her  last  hour  ignorant  of  the  sad  fate  of  her 
son.  It  was  her  impression,  induced  by  his  last 
letter,  that  he  was  about  to  enter  the  South- 
American  service  under  Cochrane,  and  she  ulti- 
mately resigned  herself  to  a  belief  that  he  had 
there  met  a  brave  man's  death.  My  promise  was 
scrupulously  kept,  nor  is  it  by  this  publication  in 
the  slightest  degree  broken  ;  for  both  the  names 
of  Hendrick  and  Pickard  are  fictitious,  and  so  is 


the  place  assigned  as  that  of  the  lieutenant's 
birth.  That  rascal  Sparkes,  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say — chasing  whom  made  me  an  actor  in  the 
melancholy  affair — was  sent  over  the  herring- 
pond  for  life. 

THE  TUB  SCHOOL. 

SPEAKING  without  passion,  we  are  bound  to 
state,  in  broad  terms,  that  the  founder  of  the 
Biogenic  philosophy  was  emphatically  a  humbug. 
Some  people  might  call  him  by  a  harsher  name  ; 
we  content  ourselves  with  the  popular  vernacu- 
lar. Formidable  as  he  was — this  unwashed  dog- 
baptized — with  a  kind  of  savage  grandeur,  too, 
about  his  independence  and  his  fearlessness — 
still  was  he  a  humbug ;  setting  forth  fancies  for 
facts,  and  judging  all  men  by  the  measure  of  one. 
Manifestly  afflicted  with  a  liver  complaint,  his 
physical  disorders  wore  the  mask  of  mental  pow- 
er, and  a  state  of  body  that  required  a  course  of 
calomel  or  a  dose  of  purifying  powders,  passed 
current  in  the  world  for  intellectual  superiority  ; 
not  a  rare  case  in  times  when  madness  was  ac- 
counted potent  inspiration,  and  when  the  exhi- 
bition of  mesmeric  phenomena  formed  the  title 
of  the  Pythoness  to  her  mystic  tripod. 

Diogenes  is  not  the  only  man  whose  disturbed 
digestion  has  led  multitudes,  like  an  ig7iis  fatuus, 
into  the  bogs  and  marshes  of  falsehood.  Abund- 
ance of  sects  are  about,  which  their  respective 
followers  class  under  one  generic  head  of  inspi- 
ration, but  which  have  sprung  from  the  same 
hepatic  inaction,  or  epigrastic  inflammation,  as 
that  which  made  the  cynic  believe  in  the  divinity 
of  dirt,  and  see  in  a  tub  the  fittest  temple  to  vir- 
tue. All  that  narrows  the  sympathies — all  that 
makes  a  man  think  better  of  himself  than  of  his 
"neighbors" — all  that  compresses  the  illimitable 
mercy  of  God  into  a  small  talisman  which  you 
and  your  followers  alone  possess — all  that  creates 
condemnation — is  of  the  Diogenic  Tub  School ; 
corrupt  in  the  core,  and  rotten  in  the  root — fruit, 
leaves,  and  flowers,  the  heritage  of  death. 

A  superstitious  reverence  for  a  bilious  condi- 
tion of  body,  and  an  abhorrence  of  soap  and 
water,  as  savoring  of  idolatry  or  of  luxury — ac- 
cording to  the  dress  and  nation  of  the  Cynic — 
made  up  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  school ; 
and  to  this  day  they  are  the  cabala  of  one  division 
of  the  sect.  We  confess  not  to  be  able  to  see 
much  beauty  in  either  of  these  conditions,  and 
are  rather  proud  than  otherwise  of  our  state  of 
disbelief;  holding  health  and  cleanliness  in  high 
honor,  and  hoping  much  of  moral  improvement 
from  their  better  preservation.  But  to  the  Tub 
School,  good  digestive  powers,  and  their  conse- 
quence, good  temper,  were  evidences  of  lax  prin- 
ciples, and  cleanliness  was  ungodliness  or  effem- 
inacy ;  as  the  unpurified  denouncer  prayed  to 
St.  Giles,  or  sacrificed  to  Venus  Cloacina.  Take 
the  old  monks  as  an  example.  Not  that  we  are 
about  to  condemn  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
under  a  cowled  mask.  She  has  valuable  men 
among  her  sons ;  but,  in  such  a  large  body, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  some  members  weaker 
than  the  rest ;  and  the  mendicant  friars,  and  do- 
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nothing  monks,  were  about  the  weakest  and  the 
worst  that  ever  appeared  by  the  CathoHc  altar. 
They  were  essentially  of  the  Tub  School,  as 
false  to  the  best  purposes  of  mankind  as  the 
famous  old  savage  of  Alexander's  time.  Dirt 
and  vanity,  bile  and  condemnation,  were  the 
paternosters  of  their  litany  ;  and  what  else  lay 
in  the  tub  which  the  king  over-shadowed  from 
the  sun  1  All  the  accounts  of  which  we  read,  of 
pious  horror  of  baths  and  washhouses — all  the 
frantic  renunciation  of  laundresses,  and  the  be- 
lief in  hair  shirts,  to  the  prejudice  of  honest  linen 
— all  the  religious  zeal  against  small-tooth  combs, 
and  the  sin  which  lay  in  razors  and  nail-brushes 
— all  the  holy  preference  given  to  coarse  cobbling 
of  skins  of  beasts,  over  civilized  tailoring  of  seem- 
ly garments — all  the  superiority  of  bare  feet, 
■which  never  knew  the  meaning  of  a  pediluvium, 
over  those  which  shoes  and  hose  kept  warm, 
and  foot-baths  rendered  clean — all  the  hatred  of 
madness  against  the  refinements  of  life,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  beautiful :  these  were  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Biogenic  philosophy  ;  and  of  Mon- 
achism  too  ;  and  of  other  forms  of  faith,  which 
we  could  name  in  the  same  breath.  And  how 
much  good  was  in  them  1  What  natural  divinity 
lies  in  fur,  which  the  cotton  plant  does  not  pos- 
sess ?  Wherein  consists  the  holiness  of  mud, 
and  the  ungodliness  of  alkali  1  wherein  the  puri- 
ty of  a  matted  beard,  and  the  impiety  of  Met- 
calfe's brushes,  and  Mechi's  magic  strop  1  It 
may  be  so ;  and  we  all  the  while  may  be  men- 
tally blind  ;  and  yet,  if  we  lived  in  a  charnel- 
house,  whose  horrors  the  stony  core  of  a  cataract 
concealed,  we  could  not  wish  to  be  couched,  that 
seeing,  we  might  understand  the  frightful  condi- 
tions of  which  blindness  kept  us  ignorant. 

But  bating  the  baths  and  wash-houses,  hempen 
girdles,  and  hairy  garments,  we  quarrel  still  with 
the  animus  of  Diogenes  and  his  train.  Its  social 
savageness  was  bad  enough — its  spiritual  inso- 
lence was  worse.  The  separatism — the  "  stand 
off,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou" — the  condemnation 
of  a  whole  world,  if  walking  apart  from  his  way 
— the  substitution  of  solitary  exaltation  for  the 
activity  of  charity — the  proud  judgment  of  God's 
world,  and  the  presumptuous  division  into  good 
and  evil  of  the  Eternal ;  all  this  was  and  is  of  the 
Cynic's  philosophy  ;  and  all  this  is  what  we  ab- 
jure with  heart  and  soul,  as  the  main  link  of  the 
chain  which  binds  men  to  cruelty,  to  ignorance, 
and  to  sin  ;  for  the  unloosing  of  which  we  must 
wait  before  we  see  them  fairly  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

How  false  the  religion  of  condemnation ! — how 
hardening  to  the  heart ! — how  narrowing  to  the 
sympathies  !  We  take  a  section  for  the  whole, 
and  swear  that  the  illimitable  All  must  be  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  unit  I ;  we  make  ourselves 
gods,  and  judge  of  the  infinite  universe  by  the 
teaching  of  our  finite  senses.  They  who  do  this 
most  are  they  whom  men  call  "  zealous  for  God's 
glory,"  "stern  sticklers  for  the  truth,"  and  "hat- 
ers of  latitudinarianism."  And  if  all  the  social 
charities  are  swept  down  in  their  course,  they 
are  mourned  over  gently ;  but  only  so  much  as 


if  they  were  sparrows  lying  dead  beneath  the 
blast  that  slew  the  enemy.  "  'Tis  a  pity,"  say 
they,  "  that  men  must  be  firm  to  the  truth,  yet 
cruel  to  their  fellows  ;  but  if  it  must  be  so,  why, 
let  them  fall  fast  as  snow-flakes.  What  is  human 
life,  compared  to  the  preservation  of  the  truth  1" 
Ah !  friends  and  brothers — is  not  the  necessity 
of  cruelty  the  warrantry  of  falsehood  ]  The  truth 
of  life  is  Love,  and  all  which  negatives  love  is 
false ;  and  every  drop  of  blood  that  ever  flov/ed 
in  the  preservation  of  any  dogma,  bore  in  its 
necessity  the  condemnation  of  that  dogma. 

Turn  where  we  will,  and  as  far  backward  as 
we  will,  we  ever  find  the  spirit  of  the  Diogenic 
philosophy  ;  and  clothed,  too,  in  much  the  same 
garb  and  unseemly  disorder  as  that  in  vogue 
among  the  dog-baptized.  Ancient  East  gives  us 
many  parallels ;  and  to  this  day,  dirty,  lazy  fakirs 
of  Hindostan  assault  the  olfactories,  and  call  for 
curses  on  the  eflfeminacy  of  the  cleanly  and  the 
sane.  Sometimes,  though,  the  Diogenites  as- 
sume the  scrupulosity  of  the  Pharisee,  and^then 
they  retain  only  the  crimes  of  the  Inquisition, 
not  the  habits  and  apparel  of  the  Bosjesmen. 
Take  the  sincere  Pharisee,  for  instance  ;  regard 
his  holy  horror  of  the  Samaritan  (the  Independent 
of  his  day)  for  failing  in  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law  ;  hear  his  stern  denunciations  against  all 
sinners,  be  they  moral  or  be  they  doctrinal ; 
mark  the  unpitying  "  Crucify  him !  crucify  him !" 
against  Him  who  taught  novel  doctrines  of  equal- 
ity and  brotherhood,  and  the  nullity  of  form ;  see 
the  purity  of  his  own  Pharisaic  life,  and  grant 
him  his  proud  curse  on  all  that  are  not  like  unto 
him.  He  is  a  Cynic  in  his  heart,  one  who  judges 
of  universal  humanity  by  the  individualism  of 
one.  Then,  the  hoary,  hairy,  dog-baptized,  who 
scoffed  at  all  the  decencies  of  life,  not  to  speak 
of  its  amenities,  and  had  no  gentle  Plato's  pride 
of  refinement,  with  all  the  brutal  pride  of  coarse- 
ness— did  Diogenes  worthily  represent  the  best 
functions  of  manhood  1  Again,  the  monks  and 
friars  of  the  dark  ages,  and  the  hermits  of  old, 
they  who  left  the  world  of  man  "  made  in  the 
image  of  God,"  because  they  were  holier  than 
their  brethren,  and  might  have  naught  in  common 
with  the  likeness  of  the  Elohim  ;  they  who  gave 
up  the  deeds  of  charity  for  the  endless  repetition 
of  masses  and  vespers,  and  who  thought  to  do 
God  better  service  by  mumbling  masses  in  a 
cowl,  than  by  living  among  their  fellows,  loving, 
aiding,  and  improving — were  not  all  these  fol- 
lowers in  the  train  of  Diogenes  1 — if  not  in  the 
dirt,  then  in  the  bile  ;  if  not  in  the  garb,  then  in 
the  heart.  Denouncers,  condemners ;  narrowing, 
not  enlarging ;  hating,  not  loving ;  they  were 
traitors  to  the  virtue  of  life,  while  dreaming  that 
they  alone  held  it  sacred. 

And  now,  have  we  no  snarling  Cynics,  no 
Pharisee,  no  Inquisitor?  Have  we  taken  to  good 
heart  the  divine  record  of  love,  of  faith,  which  an 
ffisthetic  age  has  sublimated  into  credos,  and  left 
actions  as  a  caput  mortuum?  Have  we  looked 
into  the  meaning  of  the  practical  lesson  which 
the  Master  taught  when  he  forgave  the  adulter- 
ess, and  sat  at  meat  with  the  sinners  1   or  have 
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we  not  rather  cherished  the  spiritual  pride  which 
shapes  out  bitter  words  of  censure  for  our  fellows, 
and  lays  such  stress  on  likeness  that  it  overlooks 
unity  ]     The  question  is  worthy  of  an  answer. 

The  world  is  wide.  Beasts  and  fishes,  birds 
and  reptiles,  weeds  and  flowers — which  here  are 
weeds,  and  there  are  flowers,  according  to  local 
fancy — the  dwarfed  shrub  of  the  Alpine  steeps, 
and  the  monster  palm  of  the  tropical  plains  ;  the 
world  is  wide  enough  to  contain  them  all,  and 
man  is  wise  enough  to  love  them  all,  each  in  its 
sphere,  and  its  degree.  But  what  we  do  for 
Nature,  we  refuse  to  Humanity.  To  her  we 
allow  diversity  ;  to  him  we  prescribe  sameness  ; 
in  her  we  see  the  loveliness  of  unlikeness,  the 
symmetry  of  variation ;  in  him  we  must  have 
multitudes  shaped  by  one  universal  rule ;  and 
what  we  do  not  look  for  in  the  senseless  tree, 
we  attempt  on  the  immortal  soul.  Religion, 
philosophy,  and  social  politics,  must  be  of  the 
same  form  with  all  men,  else  woe  to  the  wight 
who  thinks  out  of  the  straight  line !  Diagonal 
minds  are  never  popular,  and  the  hand  which 
draws  one  radius  smites  him  who  lines  another 
equal  to  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  from  the  same 
centre-point.  The  Catholic  denies  the  Protestant ; 
the  Episcopalian  contemns  the  Presbyterian ;  the 
Free  Kirk  is  shed  like  a  branching  horn ;  the  In- 
dependent denounces  the  Swedenborgian  ;  the 
Mormonite  is  persecuted  by  the  Unitarian.  It  is 
one  unvarying  round ;  the  same  thing  called  by 
different  names.  Now  all  this  is  the  very  soul 
of  Diogenism.  Cowl,  mitre,  or  band — distinctive 
signs  to  each  party — all  are  lost  in  the  shadow 
of  the  tub,  and  jumbled  up  into  a  strange  form, 
which  hath  the  name  of  Him  of  Sinope  engraved 
on  its  forehead.  Separatism  and  denunciation 
against  him  who  is  not  with  thee  in  all  matters 
of  faith,  make  thee,  my  friend,  a  Cynic  in  thy 
heart ;  and,  though  thou  mayst  wear  NicoU's 
paletots  and  Medwin's  boots,  and  mayst  prank 
thyself  in  all  imaginable  coxcombries,  thou  art 
still  but  a  Diogenite,  a  Cynic,  and  a  Pharisee  ; 
washing  the  outside  of  the  platter,  but  leaving 
the  inside  encrusted  still,  believing  falsely,  that 
thou  hast  naught  to  do  with  a  cause,  because 
thou  hast  not  worn  its  cockade. 

Yet,  are  we  going  past  the  Tub  School,  though 
it  lingers  still  in  high  places.  We  see  it  in  party 
squabbles,  not  so  much  of  politics  to-day,  as  of 
the  most  esoteric  doctrines  of  faith.  We  hear 
great  men  discussing  the  question  of  "  prevenient 
grace,"  as  they  would  discuss  the  composition 
of  milk  punch,  and  we  hear  them  mutually  an- 
athematize each  other  on  this  plain  and  demon- 
strable proposition.  We  call  this  Diogenism, 
and  of  a  virulent  sort,  too.  We  know  that  cer- 
tain men  are  tabooed  by  certain  other  men ;  that 
a  churchman  refuses  communion  with  him  who 
is  of  no  church,  or  of  a  different  church ;  and 
that  one  Arian  thinks  dreadful  things  of  another 
Arian.  We  call  these  men  Pharisees,  who  deny 
kindred  with  the  Samaritans — but  we  remember 
who  it  was  that  befriended  the  Samaritans.  We 
know  that  monks  still  exist,  whose  duty  to  man 
consists  in  endless  prayers  to  God  (in  using  vain 


repetitions  as  the  Heathens  do) ;  who  open  their 
mouths  wide,  and  expect  that  Heaven  will  fill 
them  ;  who  hold  the  active  duties  of  life  in  no 
esteem  ;  and  separate  themselves  from  their  fel- 
lows in  all  the  grandeur  of  religious  superiority. 
We  can  not  see  much  difference  between  these 
men,  the  Hindoo  fakirs,  and  the  unsavory  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Grecian  tub.  They  are  all  of  the 
same  genus  ;  but.  Heaven  be  praised  !  they  are 
dying  out  from  the  world  of  man,  as  leprosy,  and 
the  black  plague,  and  other  evils  are  dying  out. 
True  enlightenment  will  extirpate  them,  as  well 
as  other  malaria.  If  Sanitary  Commissions  sweep 
out  the  cholera,  acknowledged  Love  will  sweep 
out  all  this  idleness  and  solitary  hatred,  and  make 
men  at  last  confess  that  Love  and  Recognition 
are  grander  things  than  contempt  and  intoler- 
ance ;  in  a  word,  that  real  Christianity  is  better 
than  any  form  whatsoever  of  the  Diogenic  phi- 
losophy of  hatred. 

GOLD— WHAT  IT  IS  AND  W^HERE  IT 
COMES  FROM. 

ROAD-MENDING  is  pretty  general  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  upon  roads  now  being 
newly  macadamized  we  may  pick  up  a  good  many 
differing  specimens  of  granite.  On  the  newly- 
broken  surface  of  one  of  them,  four  substances 
of  which  it  is  composed  can  be  perceived  with 
great  distinctness.  The  more  earthy-looking 
rock,  in  which  the  others  seem  to  be  embedded, 
is  called  felspar  ;  the  little  hard  white  stones  are 
bits  of  quartz ;  the  dark  specks  are  specks  of 
hornblende,  and  the  shining  scales  are  mica.  Fel- 
spar, quartz,  hornblende,  and  mica  are  the  four 
constituents  of  granite.  These  are  among  the 
rocks  of  the  most  ancient  times,  which  form  a 
complete  barrier  to  the  power  of  the  geologist  in 
turning  back  the  pages  which  relate  the  story  of 
our  globe.  Layer  under  layer — leaf  behind  leaf 
— we  find  printed  the  characters  of  life  in  all 
past  ages,  till  at  last  we  come  to  rocks — green- 
stone, porphyry,  quartz,  granite,  and  others — 
which  contain  no  trace  of  life  ;  which  do  not 
show,  as  rocks  above  them  do,  that  they  have 
been  deposited  by  water ;  but  which  have  a  crys- 
talline form,  and  set  our  minds  to  think  of  heat 
and  pressure.  These  lowest  rocks  are  frequent- 
ly called  "  igneous,"  in  contradistinction  to  the 
stratified  rocks  nearer  the  surface,  which  have 
been  obviously  deposited  under  water.  Between 
the  two  there  is  not  an  abrupt  transition  ;  for 
above  the  igneous,  and  below  the  aqueous,  are 
rocks  which  belong  to  the  set  above  them,  inso- 
much as  they  are  stratified  ;  while  they  belong 
to  the  set  below  them — insomuch  as  they  are 
crystalline,  contain  no  traces  of  life,  and  lead  us 
by  their  characters  to  think  of  heat  and  pressure. 
These  rocks,  on  account  of  their  equivocal  posi- 
tion, are  called  metamorphic. 

Under  the  influence  of  air,  combined  with  that 
of  water — water  potent  in  streams,  lakes,  and 
seas,  but  not  less  potent  as  a  vapor  in  our  atmos- 
phere, when  aided  by  alternations  in  the  temper- 
ature— granite  decomposes.  We  noticed  that 
one  of  the  constituents  of  granite — felspar — was 
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a  comparatively  earthy-looking  mass,  in  which 
the  other  matters  seemed  to  be  embedded.  In 
the  decomposition  of  granite,  this  felspar  is  the 
first  thing  to  give  way  ;  it  becomes  friable,  and 
rains  or  rivers  wash  it  down.  Capital  soil  it 
makes.  When  the  constituents  of  granite  part 
in  this  way,  quartz  is  the  heaviest,  and  settles. 
Felspar  and  the  others  may  run  with  the  stream, 
more  or  less ;  quartz  is  not  moved  so  easily. 
Now,  as  our  neighbors  in  America  would  put  it, 
"  that's  a  fact ;"  and  it  concerns  our  gossip  about 
gold. 

Below  the  oldest  rocks  there  lie  hidden  the 
sources  of  that  volcanic  action  which  is  not  yet 
very  correctly  understood.  Fortunately,  we  are 
not  now  called  upon  for  any  explanation  of  it  : 
it  is  enough  for  us  that  such  a  force  exists  ;  and 
thrusting  below,  forces  granite  and  such  rocks 
(which  ought  to  lie  quite  at  the  bottom),  through 
a  rent  made  in  the  upper  layers,  and  still  up  into 
the  air,  until,  in  some  places,  they  form  the  sum- 
mit of  considerable  mountains.  Such  changes 
are  not  often,  if  ever,  the  results  of  a  single, 
mighty  heave,  which  generates  a  great  catastro- 
phe upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  they  are  the 
products  of  a  force  constantly  applied  through 
ages  in  a  given  manner.  In  all  geologic  reason- 
ing we  are  apt  to  err  grossly  when  we  leave  out 
of  our  calculation  the  important  element  of  time. 
These  lower  rocks,  then — these  greenstones,  por- 
phyries and  granites,  sienites  and  serpentines — 
thrust  themselves  in  many  places  through  the 
upper  strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  mountain  ranges.  Now,  it  is  a  fact, 
that  wherever  the  oldest  of  the  aqueous  deposits 
— such  as  those  called  clay-slates,  limestones, 
and  greywacke  sandstones — happen  to  be  super- 
ficial, so  as  to  be  broken  through  by  pressure 
from  below,  and  intruded  upon  by  the  igneous 
rocks  (especially  if  the  said  igneous  rocks  form 
ranges  tending  at  all  from  north  to  south),  there 
gold  may  be  looked  for.  Gold,  it  is  true,  may  be 
found  combined  with  much  newer  formations ;  but 
it  is  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  just  now 
mentioned  that  gold  may  be  expected  to  be  found 
in  any  great  and  valuable  store. 

In  Australia,  the  gold  discoveries,  so  new  and 
surprising  to  the  public,  are  not  new  to  the  sci- 
entific world.  More  than  two  years  ago,  in  an 
"  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of  Gold  Ore,"  read 
before  the  British  Association,  to  which  our 
readers  will  be  indebted  for  some  of  the  facts 
contained  in  the  present  gossip.  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  "  reminded  his  geological  auditors 
that,  in  considering  the  composition  of  the  chief, 
or  ea.stern  ridge  of  Australia,  and  its  direction 
from  north  to  south,  he  had  foretold  (as  well  as 
Colonel  Helmersen,  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Mines)  that  gold  would  be  found  in  it ;  and  he 
stated  that,  in  the  last  year,  one  gentleman  resi- 
dent in  Sydney,  who  had  read  what  he  had  writ- 
ten and  spoken  on  this  point,  had  sent  him  speci- 
mens of  gold  ore  found  in  the  Blue  Mountains  ; 
while,  from  another  source,  he  had  learnt  that 
the  parallel  north  and  south  ridge  in  the  Adelaide 
region,  which  had  yielded  so  much  copper,  had 


also  given  undoubted  signs  of  gold  ore.  The 
operation  of  English  laws,  by  which  noble  metals 
lapse  to  the  crown,  had  induced  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  to  represent  to  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  no  colonists  would  bestir  them- 
selves in  gold-mining,  if  some  clear  declaration 
on  the  subject  were  not  made  ;  but,  as  no  meas- 
ures on  this  head  seemed  to  be  in  contemplation, 
he  inferred  that  the  government  may  be  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  discovery  of  any  notable  quantity  of 
gold  might  derange  the  stability  and  regular  in- 
dustry of  a  great  colony,  which  eventually  must 
depend  upon  its  agricultural  products."  That 
was  the  language  used  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son in  September,  1849  ;  and  in  September,  1851, 
we  are  all  startled  by  the  fact  which  brings  em- 
phatic confirmation  of  his  prophecy. 

But  it  is  not  only  about  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  in  other  districts,  where  the  gold  is  now 
sought,  that  the  geologic  conditions  under  which 
gold  may  be  sought  reasonably  are  fulfilled.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Ural  Mountains.  In  very  ancient 
times  the  Scythian  natives  supplied  gold  from 
thence ;  and  gold  was  supplied  also  by  European 
tribes  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  those 
sources  were  worked  out,  or  forgotten.  Russia 
for  centuries  possessed  the  Ural,  and  forgot  its 
gold.  Many  of  us  were  boys  when  that  was  re- 
discovered. The  mountains  had  been  worked  for 
their  iron  and  copper  by  German  miners,  who 
accidentally  hit  upon  a  vein  of  gold.  The  solid 
vein  was  worked  near  Ekatrinburg — a  process 
expensive  and,  comparatively,  unproductive,  as 
we  shall  presently  explain.  Then  gold  being 
discovered  accidentally  in  the  superficial  drift, 
the  more  profitable  work  commenced.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  very  few  years  that  Russia  has 
discovered  gold  in  another  portion  of  her  soil, 
among  the  spurs  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  between 
the  Jena  and  the  Lenisei,  and  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Baikal.  This  district  has  been  enor- 
mously productive,  and,  for  about  four  years  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  had  been 
adding  largely  to  the  gross  amount  of  that  metal 
annually  supplied  for  the  uses  of  society.  The 
extent  of  this  new  district  now  worked  is  equal 
to  the  whole  area  of  France ;  but  all  the  gold- 
bearing  land  in  Russia  is  not  yet  by  any  means 
discovered.  The  whole  area  of  country  in  Rus- 
sia which  fulfills  the  conditions  of  a  gold-bearing 
district  is  immense.  Eastward  of  the  Ural  Chain 
it  includes  a  large  part  of  Siberia ;  and  also  in 
Russian  America  there  is  nearly  equal  reason  for 
believing  that  hereafter  gold  will  be  discovered. 

Before  we  quit  Asia,  we  may  observe,  that  the 
Chinese  produce  gold  out  of  their  soil ;  and  al- 
though many  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  that 
country  tend  from  east  to  west,  yet  the  conditions 
of  the  surface,  and  the  meridional  directions  of 
the  mountains  too,  would  indicate  in  China  some 
extensive  districts  over  which  gold  would  prob- 
ably be  found  in  tolerable  abundance.  Gold  ex- 
ists also  in  Lydia  and  Hindostan. 

Now  to  pass  over  to  America,  where,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  Russians  have  a  district 
in  which  gold  may  some  day  be  discovered.     In 
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many  districts  along  the  line  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, especially  in  that  part  of  them  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  British  territory,  gold  may  be  look- 
ed for.  The  gold  region  of  California  has  been 
recently  discovered.  Gold  in  Mexico,  where  the 
conditions  are  again  fulfilled,  is  not  a  new  dis- 
covery. Gold  in  Central  America  lies  neglected, 
on  account  of  the  sad  political  condition  of  the 
little  states  there.  There  is  gold  to  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  United  States,  some  distance  east- 
ward of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Certainly  gold 
districts  will  be  found  about  the  Alleghanies. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  Georgia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia  ;  it  exists  also  in  Canada, 
and  may,  probably,  be  found  not  very  far  north, 
on  the  British  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the 
frozen  regions,  which  shut  in  those  straits  and 
bays  of  the  North  Pole,  to  which  early  adven- 
turers were  sent  from  England  on  the  search  for 
gold,  gold  districts  most  probably  exist,  although 
the  shining  matter  was  not  gold  which  first  ex- 
cited the  cupidity  of  our  forefathers.  Passing 
now  to  South  America,  New  Granada,  Peru, 
Brazil,  La  Plata,  Chili,  even  Patagonia,  contain 
districts  which  say,  "  Look  for  gold."  There  are 
one  or  two  districts  in  Africa  where  gold  exists  ; 
certainly  in  more  districts  than  that  which  is 
called  the  Gold  Coast,  between  the  Niger  and 
Cape  Verd  ;  also  between  Darfur  and  Abyssinia ; 
and  on  the  Mozambique  Coast,  opposite  Mada- 
gascar. In  Australia,  the  full  extent  of  our  gold 
treasure  is  not  yet  discovered.  In  Europe,  out 
of  Russia,  Hungary  supplies  yearly  one  or  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  worth  ;  there  is  gold 
in  Transylvania  and  Bohemia ;  the  Rhine  washes 
gold  down  into  its  sands  from  the  crystalline  rocks 
of  the  high  Alps.  The  Danube,  Rhone,  and  Ta- 
gus,  yield  gold  also  in  small  quantities.  There 
are  neglected  mines  of  gold  in  Spain. 

To  come  nearer  home.  In  the  mining  fields 
of  Leadhills,  in  Scotland,  gold  was  washed  for 
busily  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is 
found  also  in  Glen  Turret,  in  Perthshire,  and  at 
Cumberhead,  in  Lanarkshire.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  turn  to  account  the  gold  existing 
in  North  Wales  and  Cornwall.  About  sixty 
years  ago,  gold  was  found  accidentally  in  the  bed 
of  streams  which  run  from  a  mountain  on  the 
confines  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  by  name, 
Croghan  Kinshela.  A  good  deal  of  gold  was  col- 
lected by  the  people,  who,  having  the  first  pick, 
had  soon  earned  about  ten  thousand  pounds 
among  them  by  their  findings.  Government  then 
established  works,  and  having  realized  in  two 
years  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds  by  the  sale  of  gold,  which  it  cost 
them  more  than  that  amount  to  get,  they  let  the 
matter  drop,  judiciously. 

Let  nobody  be  dazzled,  however,  by  this  enume- 
ration of  gold  districts,  which  is  not  by  any  means 
complete.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  no  metal 
dilfused  so  widely  over  the  world's  surface  as  gold 
is,  with  a  single  exception,  that  of  iron.  But 
with  regard  to  gold,  there  is  this  important  fact 
to  be  taken  into  account,  that  it  is  not  often  to  be 
obtained  from  veins,  but  is  found  sprinkled — in 


many  cases  sprinkled  very  sparingly  ;  it  is  found 
mixed  with  quartz  and  broken  rock,  or  sand  and 
alluvial  deposit,  often  in  quantities  extremely 
small,  so  that  the  time  lost  in  its  separation — 
even  though  it  be  the  time  of  slaves — is  of  more 
value  than  the  gold ;  and  so  the  gold  does  not 
repay  the  labor  of  extraction.  It  is  only  where  a 
gold  district  does  not  fall  below  a  certain  limit  in 
its  richness,  that  it  yields  a  profit  to  the  laborer. 
Pure  gold  in  lumps,  or  grains,  or  flakes,  is  to  be 
found  only  at  the  surface.  Where,  as  is  here 
and  there  the  case,  a  vein  of  it  is  found  deep  in 
connection  with  the  quartz,  it  is  combined  with 
other  minerals,  from  which  it  can  be  separated 
only  by  an  expensive  process ;  so  that  a  gold 
vein,  when  found,  generally  yields  less  profit 
than  a  field.  As  for  gold-hunting  in  general,  the 
history  of  every  gold  district  unites  to  prove  that 
the  trade  is  bad.  It  is  a  lottery  in  which,  to  be 
sure,  there  are  some  prizes,  but  there  is  quite  the 
usual  preponderance  of  blanks. 

The  villages  of  gold-seekers  about  Accra  and 
elsewhere,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  are  the  villages  of 
negroes  more  squalid  and  wretched  than  free  ne- 
groes usually  are.  The  wretchedness  of  gold- 
hunters  in  the  rich  field  of  California  is  by  this 
time  a  hackneyed  theme.  Take,  now,  the  pic- 
ture of  a  tolerably  prosperous  gold-seeker  in 
Brazil.  He  goes  into  the  river  with  a  leathern 
jacket  on,  having  a  leathern  bag  fastened  before 
him.  In  his  hand  he  carries  a  round  bowl,  of  fig- 
tree  wood,  about  four  or  five  feet  in  circumference, 
and  one  foot  deep.  He  goes  into  the  river  at 
a  part  where  it  is  not  rapid,  where  it  makes  a 
bend,  and  where  it  has  deep  holes.  Be  pleased  to 
remember  that,  and  do  not  yet  lose  sight  of  what 
was  before  said  about  the  heaviness  of  quartz. 
The  gold-seeker,  then,  standing  in  the  water, 
scrapes  away  with  his  feet  the  large  stones  and 
the  upper  layers  of  sand,  and  fishes  up  a  bowlful 
of  the  older  gravel.  This  he  shakes  and  washes, 
and  removes  the  upper  layer  ;  the  gold  being  the 
heaviest  thing  in  the  bowl,  sinks  ;  and  when  he 
has  got  rid  of  all  the  other  matter,  which  is  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  work,  or  more,  he  puts  into 
his  pouch  the  residual  treasure,  which  is  worth 
twopence  farthing,  on  an  average,  He  may  earn 
in  this  v/ay  about  sevenpence  an  hour — not  bad 
wages,  but,  taken  in  connection  with  the  nature 
of  the  work,  they  do  not  look  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive. Here  is  a  safe  income,  at  any  rate — no  lot- 
tery. A  lump  of  gold,  combined  with  quartz, 
like  that  which  has  been  dragged  from  California 
by  its  lucky  finder — a  lump  worth  more  than  three 
thousand  pounds — is  not  a  prize  attainable  in 
river  washing.  That  lump,  its  owner  says,  he  got 
out  of  a  vein,  which  vein  he  comes  to  Europe  to 
seek  aid  in  working.  Veins  of  quartz  containing 
gold,  when  they  occur,  directly  they  cease  to  be 
superficial,  cease  generally  to  be  very  profitable 
to  their  owners.  But  of  that  we  shall  have  to 
say  more  presently. 

By  this  time  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
more  than  once  that  gold  and  quartz  are  very 
friendly  neighbors.  Now,  we  will  make  use  of 
the  fact  which  we  have  been  saving  up  so  long, 
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that  when  granite  decomposes,  quartz,  the  heav- 
iest material  is  least  easily  carried  away,  and 
when  carried  away  is  first  to  be  deposited  by 
currents.  Gold  also,  is  very  heavy ;  in  its  light- 
est compound,  it  is  twelve  times  heavier  than 
water,  and  pure  gold  is  nineteen  times  heavier  ; 
gold,  therefore,  when  stirred  out  of  its  place  by 
water,  will  soon  settle  to  the  bottom.  Very  often 
gold  will  not  be  moved  at  all,  nor  even  quartz ;  so 
gold  and  quartz  remain,  while  substances  which 
formerly  existed  in  their  neighborhood  are  wash- 
ed away.  Or  when  the  whole  is  swept  away 
together,  after  the  gold  has  begun  sinking,  quartz 
will  soon  be  sinking  too ;  and  so,  even  in  shingle 
or  alluvial  deposits,  gold  and  quartz  are  apt  to  oc- 
cur as  exceedingly  close  neighbors  to  each  other. 

How  the  gold  forms  in  those  old  rocks,  we  have 
no  right  to  say.  Be  it  remembered,  that  in  newer 
formations  it  occurs,  although  more  sparingly. 
Hov/  the  gold  forms,  we  do  not  know.  In  fact, 
we  have  no  right  to  say  of  gold  that  it  is  formed 
at  all.  In  the  present  state  of  chemistry,  gold  is 
considered  as  an  element,  a  simple  substance,  of 
which  other  things  are  formed,  not  being  itself 
compounded  out  of  others.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  therefore — and  the  metals  may 
really  be  elements — we  have  nothing  to  trouble 
ourselves  about.  Gold  being  one  of  the  elements 
(there  are  somewhere  about  forty  in  all)  of  which 
the  earth  is  built,  of  course  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  will  be  found  in  the  oldest  rocks. 
It  exists,  like  other  elements,  in  combination.  It 
is  combined  with  iron,  antimony,  manganese, 
copper,  arsenic,  and  other  things.  But  it  is  one 
great  peculiarity  of  gold  that  it  is  not  easily  ox- 
ydized  or  rusted ;  rust  being  caused  in  metals  by 
the  action  of  oxygen  contained  in  our  air.  When, 
therefore,  gold,  in  a  compound  state,  comes  to  be 
superficial,  the  air  acting  on  the  mass  will  gen- 
erally oxydize  the  other  metals,  and  so  act  upon 
them,  more  especially  where  water  helps,  that  in 
the  lapse  of  time  this  superficial  gold  will  have 
been  purified  in  the  laboratory  of  nature,  and  may 
be  finally  picked  up  in  the  pure,  or  nearly  pure, 
state ;  or  else  it  may  be  washed,  equally  pure, 
from  the  superficial  earth,  as  is  now  done  in  the 
majority  of  gold  districts.  But  deep  below  the 
surface,  in  quartz  veins  contained  within  the 
bowels  of  a  mountain — though,  to  be  sure,  it  is 
not  often  found  in  such  positions — gold  exists 
generally  in  a  condition  far  from  pure  ;  the  chem- 
istry of  the  artisan  must  do  what  the  chemistry 
of  nature  had  effected  in  the  other  case  ;  and  this 
involves  rather  an  expensive  process. 

Surface  gold  is  found,  comparatively  pure,  in 
lumps  of  very  various  sizes,  or  in  rounded  grains, 
or  in  small  scales.  In  this  state  it  is  found  in 
the  Ural  district,  contained  in  a  mass  of  coarse 
gravel,  like  that  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London ;  elsewhere,  it  is  contained  in  a  rough 
shingle,  with  much  quartz  ;  and  elsewhere,  in  a 
more  mud-like  alluvial  deposit.  The  water  that 
has  washed  it  out  of  its  first  bed  has  not  been 
always  a  mere  mountain  torrent,  or  a  river,  or  a 
succession  of  rains.  Gold  shingle  and  sand  have 
been  accumulated  in  many  districts,  by  the  same 


causes  which  produced  our  local  drifts,  in  which 
the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  the  rhinoceros,  and 
other  extinct  quadrupeds  occur. 

The  nearly  pure  gold  thus  deposited  in  very 
superficial  layers,  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  all  other  things  that  have  external  resem- 
blance to  it.  Gold  in  this  state  has  always, 
more  or  less,  its  well-known  color,  and  the  little 
action  of  the  air  upon  it  causes  its  particles  to 
glitter,  though  they  be  distributed  only  in  minute 
scales  through  a  bed  of  sand.  But  there  are 
other  things  that  glitter  Scales  of  mica,  to  the 
eye  only,  very  much  resemble  gold.  But  gold  is 
extremely  heavy ;  twelve  or  nineteen  times  heav- 
ier than  that  same  bulk  of  water ;  mica  is  very 
light  :  sand  itself  being  but  three  times  heavier 
than  water.  Let,  therefore,  sand,  with  glittering 
scales  in  it,  be  shaken  with  water,  and  let  us 
watch  the  order  of  the  settling.  If  the  scales  be 
gold  they  will  sink  first,  and  quickly,  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  if  they  be  mica,  they  will  take  their  time, 
and  be  among  the  last  to  sink.  It  is  this  prop- 
erty of  gold — its  weight — which  enables  us  to  ob- 
tain it  by  the  process  called  gold-washing.  Earth 
containing  gold,  being  agitated  in  water,  the  gold 
falls  to  the  bottom.  Turbid  water  containing 
gold,  being  poured  over  a  skin,  the  gold  falls  and 
becomes  entangled  in  the  hairs;  or  such  water 
being  poured  over  a  board  with  transverse  grooves, 
the  gold  is  caught  in  the  depressions.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  Brazilian  searcher  looks  for 
a  depression  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  this 
is  also  the  origin  of  those  peculiar  rich  bits  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  alluvium  of  a  large  gold- 
field.  Where  there  has  been  a  hollow,  as  the 
water  passed  it,  gold  continually  was  arrested 
there,  forming  those  valuable  deposits  which  the 
Brazilians  call  Caldeiraos.  Sometimes,  where  the 
waters  have  been  arrested  in  the  hollow  of  a 
mountain,  they  have,  in  the  same  way,  dropped 
an  excessive  store  of  gold.  This  quality  of  weight, 
therefore,  is  of  prime  importance  in  the  history 
of  gold ;  it  determined  the  character  of  its  de- 
posits in  the  first  instance ;  it  enables  us  now  to 
extract  it  easily  from  its  surrounding  matter,  and 
enables  us  to  detect  it  in  a  piece  of  rock,  where 
it  may  not  be  distinctly  visible.  There  are  two 
substances  which  look  exceedingly  like  gold  ; — 
copper  and  iron  pyrites,  substances  familiar  to 
most  of  us.  We  need  never  be  puzzled  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  Gold  is  a  soft  metal,  softer  than 
iron,  copper,  and  silver,  although  harder  than  tin 
or  lead.  It  will  scratch  tin  or  lead  ;  but  it  will 
be  scratched  with  the  other  metals.  That  is  to 
say,  you  can  scratch  gold  with  a  common  knife. 
Now,  iron  pyrites  is  harder  than  steel,  and  there- 
fore a  knife  will  fail  to  scratch  it.  Gold  and  iron 
pyrites,  therefore,  need  never  be  mistaken  for 
each  other  by  any  man  who  has  a  piece  of  steel 
about  him.  Copper  pyrites  can  be  scratched  with 
steel.  But  then  there  is  another  very  familiar 
property  of  gold,  by  which,  in  this  case,  it  can 
be  distinguished.  Gold  is  very  malleable  ;  beat 
on  it  with  a  stone,  and  it  will  flatten,  but  not 
break ;  and  when  it  breaks,  it  shows  that  it  is 
torn  asunder,  by  the  thready,  fibrous  nature  of 
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its  fracture.  Beat  with  a  stone  on  copper  py- 
rites, and  it  inirncdiately  begins  to  crumble.  No 
acid,  by  itself,  can  affect  gold ;  but  a  mixture  of 
one  part  nitric,  and  four  parts  muriatic  acid,  is 
called  Aqua  Regia,  because  in  this  mixture  gold 
does  dissolve.  A  common  test  for  gold,  in  com- 
merce, is  to  put  nitric  acid  over  it,  which  has  no 
action  if  the  gold  be  true.  There  is,  also,  a  hard 
smooth  stone,  called  Lydian  stone,  or  flinty  jas- 
per, by  the  mineralogists,  and  touchstone  by  the 
jewelers,  on  which  gold  makes  a  certain  mark  ; 
and  the  character  of  the  streak  made  on  such  a 
stone  will  indicate  pretty  well  the  purity  or  value 
of  the  gold  that  makes  it. 

We  have  said  that  when  the  gold  occurs  in  a 
deep-seated  vein,  combined  with  other  minerals, 
its  extraction  becomes  no  longer  a  simple  process. 
Let  us  now  point  out  generally  what  the  nature 
of  this  process  is,  and  then  we  shall  conclude  our 
brief  discussion  ;  for  what  else  we  might  say, 
either  lies  beyond  our  present  purpose,  or  has 
been  made,  by  the  talking  and  writing  of  the  last 
two  years,  sufficiently  familiar  to  all  listeners  or 
readers.  Mr.  Gardner,  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Ceylon,  thus  describes 
the  process  of  extracting  gold  out  of  the  mine  of 
Morro  Velho.  This  mine,  when  St.  Hilaire  vis- 
ited it,  was  considered  as  exhausted ;  it  is  now 
one  of  the  richest  in  Brazil.  Thus  Mr.  Gardner 
writes  of  it : 

"  The  ore  is  first  removed  from  its  bed  by 
blasting,  and  it  is  afterward  broken,  by  female 
slaves,  into  small  pieces ;  after  which  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  stamping-machine,  to  be  reduced  to 
powder.  A  small  stream  of  water,  constantly 
made  to  run  through  them,  carries  away  the  pul- 
verized matter  to  what  is  called  the  Strakes — a 
wooden  platform,  slightly  inclined,  and  divided 
into  a  number  of  very  shallow  compartments,  of 
fourteen  inches  in  width,  the  length  being  about 
twenty-six  feet.  The  floor  of  each  of  these  com- 
partments is  covered  with  pieces  of  tanned  hide, 
about  three  feet  long,  and  sixteen  inches  wide, 
which  have  the  hair  on.  The  particles  of  gold 
are  deposited  among  the  hairs,  while  the  earthy 
matter,  being  lighter,  is  washed  away.  The 
greater  part  of  the  gold  dust  is  collected  on  the 
three  upper,  or  head  skins,  which  are  changed 
every  four  hours,  while  the  lower  skins  are 
changed  every  six  or  eight  hours,  according  to 
the  richness  of  the  ore.  The  sand  which  is 
washed  from  the  head  skins  is  collected  together, 
and  amalgamated  with  quicksilver,  in  barrels  ; 
while  that  from  the  lower  skins  is  conveyed  to 
the  washing-house,  and  concentrated  over  strakes 
of  similar  construction  to  those  of  the  stamping- 
mill,  till  it  be  rich  enough  to  be  amalgamated 
with  that  from  the  head-skins.  The  barrels  into 
which  this  rich  sand  is  put,  together  with  the 
quicksilver,  are  turned  by  water ;  and  the  process 
of  amalgamation  is  generally  completed  in  the 
course  of  forty-eight  hours.  When  taken  out, 
the  amalgam  is  separated  from  the  sand  by  wash- 
ing. It  is  then  pressed  on  chamois  skins,  and 
the  quicksilver  is  separated  from  the  gold  by 
sublimation." 


Let  us  explain  those  latter  processes  in  more 
detail.  If  you  dip  a  gold  ring  or  a  sovereign  into 
quicksilver,  it  will  be  silvered  by  it,  and  the  sil- 
vering will  not  come  off.  This  union  of  theirs 
is  called  an  amalgam.  On  a  ring  or  sovereign  it 
is  mere  silvering  ;  but  when  the  gold  is  in  a  state 
of  powder,  and  the  amalgamation  takes  place  on 
a  complete  scale,  it  forms  a  white,  doughy  mass, 
in  which  there  is  included  much  loose  quicksil- 
ver. This  doughy  mass  is  presently  washed 
clear  of  all  impurities,  and  is  then  squeezed  in 
skins  or  cloths,  through  the  pores  of  which  loose 
quicksilver  is  forced,  and  saved  for  future  opera- 
tions. The  rest  of  the  quicksilver  is  burnt  out. 
Under  a  moderately  strong  heat,  quicksilver  evap- 
orates, or — to  speak  more  scientifically — sub- 
limes ;  and  gold  does  not.  The  amalgam,  there- 
fore, being  subjected  to  heat,  the  quicksilver 
escapes  by  sublimation,  leaving  the  gold  pure. 
The  quicksilver  escapes  by  sublimation  ;  but  its 
owner  does  not  wish  it  quite  to  escape  out  of  his 
premises,  because  it  is  an  expensive  article. 
Chambers  are  therefore  made  over  the  ovens,  in 
which  the  mercury  may  once  again  condense, 
and  whence  it  may  be  collected  again  afterward. 
But,  with  all  precaution,  a  considerable  waste 
always  takes  place.  Other  processes  are  also  in 
use  for  the  separation  of  gold  from  its  various 
alloys.  We  have  described  that  which  is  of 
most  universal  application.  Let  us  not  omit 
noting  the  significance  of  the  fact,  that  a  quick- 
silver mine  exists  in  California. 
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CONTRADICTORY  opinions  prevail  as  to  the 
limits  that  should  be  assigned  to  the  privi- 
lege of  calling  Art  to  the  aid  of  Nature.  To 
some  persons  a  wig  is  the  type  of  a  false  and 
hollow  age  ;  an  emblem  of  deceit ;  a  device  of 
ingenious  vanity,  covering  the  wearer  with  gross 
and  unpardonable  deceit.  In  like  manner,  a  cru- 
sade has  been  waged  against  the  skill  of  the  den- 
tist— against  certain  artificial  "  extents  in  aid" 
of  symmetry  effected  by  the  milliner. 

The  other  side  argues,  in  favor  of  the  v/ig,  that, 
in  the  social  intercourse  of  men,  it  is  a  laudable 
object  for  any  individual  to  propose  to  himself, 
by  making  an  agreeable  appearance,  to  please, 
rather  than  repel  his  associates.  On  the  simple 
ground  that  he  would  rather  please  than  offend, 
an  individual,  not  having  the  proper  complement 
of  hair  and  countenance,  places  a  cunningly- 
fashioned  wig  upon  his  head,  artificial  teeth  in 
his  mouth,  and  an  artificial  nose  upon  his  face. 
A  certain  money-lender,  it  is  urged,  acknowl- 
edged the  elevating  power  of  beauty  when  he 
drew  a  vail  before  the  portrait  of  his  favorite 
picture,  that  he  might  not  see  the  semblance  of 
a  noble  countenance,  while  he  extorted  his  crush- 
ing interest  from  desperate  customers.  It  is  late 
in  the  age,  say  the  pro-wig  party,  to  be  called 
upon  to  urge  the  refining  power  that  dwells  in 
the  beautiful ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
pression and  the  coarseness  which  often  attend 
the  constant  contemplation  of  things  unsightly. 
The  consciousness  of  giving  unpleasant  sensa- 
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tions  to  spectators,  haunts  all  people  who  are 
visibly  disfigured.  The  bald  man  of  fivc-and- 
twenty  is  an  unpleasant  object ;  because  prema- 
ture baldness  is  unnatural  and  ugly.  Argue  the 
question  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  formal 
logic,  and  you  will  arrive  at  nothing  more  than 
that  the  thing  is  undoubtedly  unpleasant  to  be- 
hold, and  that  therefore  some  reason  exists  that 
should  urge  men  to  remove  it,  or  hide  it.  Un- 
doubtedly, a  wig  is  a  counterfeit  of  natural  hair ; 
but  is  it  not  a  counterfeit  worn  in  deference  to 
the  sense  of  the  world,  and  with  the  view  of  pre- 
senting an  agreeable,  instead  of  a  disagreeable 
object]  Certainly.  A  pinch  of  philosophy  is 
therefore  sprinkled  about  a  wig,  and  the  wearer 
is  not  necessarily  a  coxcomb.  As  regards  arti- 
ficial teeth,  stronger  pleas — even  than  those 
which  support  wigs — may  be  entered.  Diges- 
tion demands  that  food  should  be  masticated. 
Shall,  then,  a  toothless  person  be  forced  to  live 
upon  spoon-meat,  because  artificial  ivories  are 
denounced  as  sinfuH  These  questions  are  fast 
coming  to  issue,  for  Science  has  so  far  come  to 
the  aid  of  human  nature,  that  according  to  an 
enthusiastic  professor,  it  will  be  difficult,  in  the 
course  of  another  century,  to  tell  how  or  where 
any  man  or  woman  is  deficient.  A  millennium 
for  Deformity  is,  it  seems,  not  far  distant.  M. 
Boissonneau  of  Paris,  constructs  eyes  with  such 
extraordinary  precision,  that  the  artificial  eye,  we 
are  told,  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  natural 
eye.  The  report  of  his  pretensions  will,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  spread  consternation  among  those  who 
hold  in  abhorrence,  and  consider  artificial  teeth 
incompatible  with  Christianity ;  yet  the  fact  must 
be  honestly  declared,  that  it  is  no  longer  safe  for 
poets  to  write  sonnets  about  the  eyes  of  their 
mistresses,  since  those  eyes  may  be  M.  Boisson- 
neau's. 

The  old,  rude,  artificial  eyes  are  simply  oval 
shells,  all  made  from  one  pattern,  and  differing 
only  in  size  and  in  color.  No  pretension  to  art- 
istic or  scientific  skill  has  been  claimed  by  the 
artificial-eye  manufacturer — he  has  made  a  cer- 
tain number  of  deep  blues,  light  blues,  hazels, 
and  others,  according  to  the  state  of  the  eye- 
market.  These  rude  shells  were  constructed 
mainly  with  the  view  of  giving  the  wearer  an 
almond-shaped  eye,  and  with  little  regard  to  its 
matching  the  eye  in  sound  and  active  service. 
Artificial  eyes  were  not  made  to  order ;  but  the 
patient  was  left  to  pick  out  the  eye  he  would 
prefer  to  wear,  as  he  would  pick  out  a  glove. 
The  manufacture  was  kept  a  profound  mystery, 
and  few  medical  men  had  access  to  its  secrets. 
The  manufacturers  sold  eyes  by  the  gross,  to 
retail-dealers,  at  a  low  price ;  and  these  supplied 
patients.  Under  this  system,  artificial  eyes  were 
only  applicable  in  the  very  rare  cases  of  atrophy 
of  the  globe ;  and  the  effect  produced  was  even 
more  repulsive  than  that  of  the  diseased  eye. 
The  disease  was  hidden  by  an  unnatural  and  re- 
pulsive expression,  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe. 
While  one  eye  was  gazing  intently  in  your  face, 
the  other  was  fixed  in  another  direction — immov- 
able, the  more  hideous  because  at  first  you  mis- 


took it  for  a  natural  eye.  A  smile  may  over- 
spread the  face,  animate  the  lip,  and  lighten  up 
the  natural  eye;  but  there  was  the  glass  eye — 
fixed,  lustreless,  and  dead.  It  had  other  disad- 
vantages :  it  interfered  with  the  lachrymal  func- 
tions, and  sometimes  caused  a  tear  to  drop  in  the 
happiest  moments. 

The  new  artificial  eye  is  nothing  more  than  a 
plastic  skullcap,  set  accurately  upon  the  bulb  of 
the  diseased  eye,  so  that  it  moves  with  the  bulb 
as  freely  as  the  sound  eye.  The  lids  play  freely 
over  it ;  the  lachrymal  functions  continue  their 
healthy  action ;  and  the  bulb  is  effectually  pro- 
tected from  currents  of  cold  air  and  particles  of 
dust.  But  these  effects  can  be  gained  only  by 
modeling  each  artificial  eye  upon  the  particular 
bulb  it  is  destined  to  cover ;  thus  removing  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  eyes  from  the  hands  of 
clumsy  mechanics,  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
scientific  artist.  Every  individual  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  bulb,  requires  an  arti- 
ficial eye  of  a  different  model  from  all  previously 
made.  In  no  two  cases  are  the  bulbs  found  in 
precisely  the  same  condition ;  and,  therefore, 
only  the  scientific  workman,  proceeding  on  well- 
grounded  principles,  can  pretend  to  practice  ocu- 
lar prothesis  with  success.  The  newly-invented 
shell  is  of  metallic  enamel,  which  may  be  fitted 
like  an  outer  cuticle  to  the  bulb — the  cornea  of 
which  is  destroyed — and  restores  to  the  patient 
his  natural  appearance.  The  invention,  how- 
ever, will,  we  fear,  increase  our  skepticism.  We 
shall  begin  to  look  in  people's  eyes,  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  examine  a  luxuriant  head  of 
hair,  when  it  suddenly  shoots  upon  a  surface 
hitherto  remarkable  only  for  a  very  straggling 
crop.  Yet,  it  would  be  well  to  abate  the  spirit 
of  sarcasm  with  which  wigs  and  artificial  teeth 
have  been  treated.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  more 
pleasant  to  owe  one's  hair  to  nature  than  to 
Truefit ;  to  be  indebted  to  natural  causes  for 
pearly  teeth ;  and  to  have  sparkling  eyes  with 
light  in  them.  Every  man  and  woman  would 
rather  have  an  aquiline  nose  than  the  most  play- 
ful pug ;  no  one  would  exchange  eyes  agreeing 
to  turn  in  one  direction,  for  the  pertest  squint ; 
or  legs  observing  something  approaching  to  a 
straight  line,  for  undecided  legs,  with  contradict- 
ory bends.  Hence  dumb-bells,  shoulder-boards, 
gymnastic  exercises,  the  consumption  of  sugar 
steeped  in  Eau-de-Cologne  (a  French  recipe  for 
imparting  brightness  to  the  eyes),  ingenious  pad- 
ding, kalydors,  odontos,  Columbian  balms,  ban- 
dolines, and  a  thousand  other  ingenious  devices. 
Devices  with  an  object,  surely — that  object,  the 
production  of  a  pleasing  personnel.  It  is  a  wise 
policy  to  remove  from  sight  the  calamities  which 
horrify  or  sadden  ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  cul- 
tivate all  that  pleases  from  its  beauty  or  its  grace. 
Therefore,  let  us  shake  our  friend  with  the  cork- 
leg  by  the  hand,  and,  acknowledging  that  the 
imitation  is  worn  in  deference  to  our  senses,  re- 
ceive it  as  a  veritable  flesh-and-blood  limb  ;  let 
us  accept  the  wig  of  our  unfortunate  young  com- 
panion, as  the  hair  which  he  has  lost;  let  us  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  gold  work  that  fastens  the  brill- 
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iantly  white  teeth  of  a  young  lady,  whose  natural 
dentition  has  been  replaced  ;  and,  above  all,  let 
us  never  show,  by  sign  or  word,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  our  friend  (who  has  suffered  tortures, 
and  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye)  is  changed  after 
the  treatment  invented  by  M.  Boissonneau. 


THE  EXPECTANT.— A  TALE  OF   LIFE. 

¥HEN  a  boy  I  was  sent  to  school  in  a  coun- 
try village  in  one  of  the  midland  counties. 
Midvale  lay  on  a  gentle  slope  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  hill,  round  which  the  turnpike-road  wound 
scientifically  to  diminish  the  steepness   of  the 
declivity  ;  and  the  London  coach,  as  it  smoked 
along  the  white  road  regularly  at  half-past  four 
o'clock,  with  one  wheel  dragged,  might  be  track- 
ed for  two  good  miles  before  it  crossed  the  bridge 
over  the  brook  below  and  disappeared  from  sight. 
We  generally  rushed  out  of  the  afternoon  school 
as  the  twanging  horn  of  the  guard  woke  up  our 
quiet  one  street ;  and  a  fortunate  fellow  I  always 
thought  was    Griffith   Maclean,   our   only  day- 
boarder,   who    on    such  occasions   would  often 
chase  the  flying  mail,  and  seizing  the  hand  of 
the  guard,  an  old  servant  of  his  uncle's,  mount 
on  the  roof,  and  ride  as  far  as  he  chose  for  the 
mere  trouble  of  walking  back  again.     Our  school 
consisted  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  boys, 
under  the  care  of  a  master  who  knew  little  and 
taught   still  less  ;  for  having  three   sennons  to 
preach  every  Sunday,  besides  two  on  week-days, 
he  had  but  little  leisure  to  spare  for  the  duties  of 
the  school ;  and  the  only  usher  he  could  afford 
to  keep  was  a  needy,  hard-working  lad,  whose 
poverty  and  time-worn  habiliments  deprived  him 
of  any  moral  control  over  the  boys.     This  state 
of  things,  coupled  with  the  nervous  and  irascible 
temper  of  the  pedagogue,  naturally  produced  a 
good  deal  of  delinquency,  which  was  duly  scored 
off  on  the  backs  of  the  offenders  every  morning 
before  breakfast.     Thus  what  we  wanted  in  tui- 
tion was  made  up  in  flogging  ;   and  if  the  master 
was  rarely  in  the  school,  he  made  amends  for 
his  absence  by  a  vigorous  use  of  his  prerogative 
while  he  was  there.     Griffith  Maclean,  who  was 
never  present  on  these  occasions,  coming  only 
at  nine  o'clock,  was  yet  our  common  benefactor. 
One  by  one  he  had  taken  all  our  jackets  to  a 
cobbling  tailor  in  the  village,  and  got  them  for  a 
trifling  cost  so  well  lined  with  old  remnants  of  a 
kind  of  felt  or  serge,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  place  was  famous,  that  we  could  afford  to 
stand  up  without  wincing,   and  even  to  laugh 
through  our  wry  faces  under  the  matutinal  cere- 
mony of  caning.     Further,  Griffith  was  the  sole 
means  of  communication  with  the  shopkeepers, 
and   bought   our   cakes,   fruit,   and   playthings, 
when  we  had  money  to  spend,  and  would  gener- 
ally contrive  to  convey  a  hunch  of  bread  and 
cheese  from  home,  to  any  starving  victim  who 
was  condemned  to  fasting  for  his  transgressions. 
In  return  for  all  this  sympathy  we  could  do  no 
less  than  relieve  Griffith,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  trouble  and  '  bother,'  as  he  called  it,  of  study. 
We  worked  his  sums  regularly  for  days  before- 
hand, translated  his  Latin,  and  read  over  his  les- 
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sons  with  our  fingers  as  he  stood  up  to  repeat 
them  before  the  master. 

Griffith's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  gen- 
tleman residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Midvale. 
Fifteen  years  ago  she  had  eloped  with  a  young 
Irish  officer — an  unprincipled   fortune-hunter — 
who,  finding  himself  mistaken  in  his  venture,  the 
offended  father  having  refused  any  portion,  had 
at  first  neglected  and  finally  deserted  his  wife, 
who  had  returned  home  with  Griffith,  her  only 
child,  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  her  parents. 
This  had  never  been  cordially  granted.     The  old 
man  had  other  children  who  had  not  disobeyed 
him,  and  to  them,  at  his  death,  he  bequeathed 
the  bulk  of  his  property,  allotting  to  Griffith's 
mother  only  a  life-interest  in  a  small  estate  which 
brought  her  something  less  than  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year.     But  the  family  were  wealthy,  and  the 
fond  mother  hoped,  indeed  fully  expected,  that 
they  would  make  a  gentlemanly  provision  for 
her  only  child.     In  this  expectation  Griffith  was 
nurtured  and  bred ;    and  being  reminded  every 
day  that  he  was  born  a  gentleman,  grew  up  with 
the  notion  that  application  and  labor  of  any  sort 
were  unbecoming  the  character  he  would  have 
to  sustain.     He  was  a  boy  of  average  natural 
abilities,  and  with  industry  might  have  cultivated 
them  to  advantage  :  but  industry  was  a  plebeian 
virtue,  which   his   silly  mother  altogether  dis- 
countenanced, and  withstood  the  attempts,  not 
very  vigorous,  of  the  schoolmaster  to  enforce. 
Thus  he  was  never  punished,  seldom  reproved  ; 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  the  sole  individual  so 
privileged  in  a  school  where  both  reproof  and 
punishment  were  so  plentiful,  could  not  fail  of 
impressing  him  with  a  great  idea  of  his  own  im- 
portance.    Schoolboys  are  fond  of  speculating 
on  their  future  prospects,  and  of  dilating  on  the 
fancied  pleasures  of  manhood  and  independence, 
and  the  delights  of  some  particular  trade  or  pro- 
fession upon  which  they  have  set  their  hearts  ; 
the  farm,  the  forge,  the  loom,  the  counter,  the 
press,  the  desk,  have  as  eager  partisans  among 
the  knucklers  at  taw  as  among  older  children  ; 
and  while  crouching  round  the  dim  spark  of  fire 
on  a  wet  winter  day,  we  were  wont  to  chalk  out 
for  ourselves  a  future  course  of  life  when  released 
from  the  drudgery,  as  we  thought  it,  of  school. 
Some  declared  for  building,  carpentering,  farm- 
ing, milling,  or  cattle-breeding  ;  some  were  pant- 
ing for  life  in  the  great  city  ;  some  longed  for 
the  sea  and  travel  to  foreign  countries  ;  and  some 
for  a  quiet  life  at  home  an)id  rural  sports  and  the 
old  family  faces.     Above  all,   Griffith  Maclean 
towered  in  unapproachable  greatness.     "  I  shall 
be  a  gentleman,"   said  he;   *'if  I  don't  have  a 
commission  in  the  army — which  I  am  not  sure  I 
should  like,  because  it's  a  bore  to  be  ordered  off 
where  you  don't  want  to  go — I  shall  have  an 
ofilicial  situation  under  government,  with  next  to 
nothing  to  do  but  to  see  life  and  enjoy  myself" 
Poor  Griffith ! 

Time  wore  on.  One  fine  morning  I  was  pack- 
ed, along  vv'ith  a  couple  of  boxes,  on  the  top  of 
the  London  coach  ;  and  before  forty-eight  hours 
had  elapsed,  found  myself  bound  apprentice  to  a 
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hard-working  master  and  a  laborious  profession 
in  tlie  lieart  of  London.  Seven  years  I  served 
and  wrought  in  acquiring  the  art  and  mystery, 
as  my  indentures  termed  it,  of  my  trade.  Seven 
times  in  the  course  of  this  period  it  was  my  pleas- 
ant privilege  to  visit  Midvale,  where  some  of 
my  relations  dwelt,  and  at  each  visit  I  renewed 
the  intimacy  with  my  old  school-fellow,  Griffith. 
He  was  qualifying  himself  for  the  life  of  a  gen- 
tleman by  leading  one  of  idleness  ;  and  I  envied 
him  not  a  little  his  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the 
angle  and  the  gun,  and  the  opportunity  he  occa- 
sionally enjoyed  of  following  the  hounds  upon  a 
borrowed  horse.  At  my  last  visit,  at  the  end  of 
.my  term  of  apprenticeship,  I  felt  rather  hurt  at 
the  cold  reception  his  mother  gave  me,  and  at 
.the  very  haughty,  off-hand  bearing  of  Griffith 
■himself;  and  I  resolved  to  be  as  independent  as 
he  by  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  dropping  the 
acquaintance  if  he  chose.  I  understood,  how- 
ever, that  both  he  and  his  mother  were  still  feed- 
ing upon  expectation,  and  that  they  hoped  every 

ithing  from  General ,  to  whom  application 

had  been  made  on  Griffith's  behalf,  as  the  son 
of  an  officer,  and  that  they  confidently  expected 
a  cadetship  that  would  open  up  the  road  to  pro- 
motion and  fortune.  The  wished-for  appoint- 
ment did  not  arrive.  Poor  Griffith's  father  had 
died  without  leaving  that  reputation  behind  him 
which  might  have  paved  the  way  for  his  son's 
advancement,  and  the  application  was  not  com- 
plied with.  This  was  a  mortifying  blow  to  the 
mother,  whose  pride  it  painfully  crushed.  Grif- 
fith, now  of  age,  proposed  that  they  should  re- 
move to  London,  where,  living  in  the  very  source 
and  centre  of  official  appointments,  they  might 
bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  any  suitable 
berth  thac  might  be  vacant.  They  accordingly 
left  Midvale  and  came  to  town,  where  they  lived 
in  complete  retirement  upon  a  very  limited  in- 
come. I  met  Griffith  accidentally  after  he  had 
been  in  London  about  a  year.  He  shook  me 
heartily  by  the  hand,  was  in  high  spirits,  and  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  at  length  secured  the  prom- 
ise of  an  appointment  to  a  situation  in  S 

House,  in  case  T ,  the  sitting  member,  should 

be  again  returned  for  the  county.  His  mother 
had  three  tenants,  each  with  a  vote,  at  her  com- 
mand ;  and  he  was  going  down  to  Midvale,  as 
the  election  was  shortly  coming  off,  and  would 
bag  a  hundred  votes,  at  least,  he  felt  sure,  before 
polhng-day.  I  could  not  help  thinking  as  he 
rattled  away,  that  this  was  just  the  one  thing  he 
was  fit  for.  With  much  of  the  air,  gait,  and  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman,  he  combined  a  perfection 
in  the  details  of  fiddle-faddle  and  small  talk  rare- 
ly to  be  met  with  ;  and  from  having  no  independ- 
ent opinion  of  his  own  upon  any  subject  what- 
ever, was  so  much  the  better  qualified  to  secure 
the  voices  of  those  who  had.  He  went  down  to 
Midvale,  canvassed  the  whole  district  with  as- 
tonishing success,  and  had  the  honor  of  dining 
with  his  patron,  the  triumphant  candidate,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  poll.  On  his  return  to  town, 
in  the  overflowings  of  his  joy,  he  wrote  a  note  to 
me  expressive  of  his  improved  prospects,  and 


glorying  in  the  certainty  of  at  length  obtaining 
an  official  appointment.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
the  good  news,  but  still  more  surprised  at  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  conveyed ;  the  little  that 
Griffith  had  learned  at  school  he  had  almost 
contrived  to  lose  altogether  in  the  eight  or  nine 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  had  left  it.  He 
seemed  to  ignore  the  very  existence  of  such  con- 
trivances as  syntax  and  orthography  ;  and  I  real- 
ly had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  he  was  com- 
petent to  undertake  even  an  official  situation  in 
S House. 

These  doubts  were  not  immediately  resolved. 
Members  of  parliament,  secure  in  their  seats,  are 
not  precisely  so  anxious  to  perform  as  they  some- 
times are  ready  to  promise  when  their  seats  seem 
sliding  from  under  them.  It  was  very  nearly 
two  years  before  Griffith  received  any  fruit  from 
his  electioneering  labors,  during  which  time  he 
had  been  leading  a  life  of  lounging,  do-nothing, 
dreamy  semi-consciousness,  occasionally  varied 
by  a  suddenly-conceived  and  indignant  remon- 
strance, hurled  in  foolscap  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
falcating member  for  the  county.  During  all  this 
time  fortune  used  him  but  scurvily  :  his  mother's 
tenants  at  Midvale  clamored  for  a  reduction  of 
rent ;  one  decamped  without  payment  of  arrears  ; 
repairs  were  necessary,  and  had  to  be  done  and 
paid  for.  These  drawbacks  reduced  the  small 
income  upon  which  they  lived,  and  sensibly  af- 
fected the  outward  man  of  the  gentlemanly  Grif- 
fith :  he  began  to  look  seedy,  and  occasionally 
borrowed  a  few  shillings  of  me  when  we  casually 
met,  which  he  forgot  to  pay.  I  must  do  him  the 
credit  to  say  that  he  never  avoided  me  on  account 
of  these  trifling  debts,  but  with  an  innate  frank- 
ness characteristic  of  his  boyhood,  continued  his 
friendship  and  his  confidences.  At  length  the 
happy  day  arrived.  He  received  his  appointment, 
bearing  the  remuneration  of  £200  a  year,  which 
he  devoutly  believed  was  to  lead  to  something 
infinitely  greater,  and  called  on  me  on  his  way 
to  the  office  where  he  was  to  be  installed  and  in- 
doctrinated into  his  function. 

The  grand  object  of  her  life — the  settlement 
of  her  son — thus  accomplished,  the  mother  re- 
turned to  Midvale,  where  she  shortly  after  died, 
in  the  full  conviction  that  Griffith  was  on  the 
road  to  preferment  and  fortune.  The  little  estate 
— upon  the  proceeds  of  which  she  had  frugally 
maintained  herself  and  son — passed,  at  her  death, 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  her  brothers,  none  of  whom 
took  any  further  notice  of  Griffith,  who  had  mor- 
tally oflfended  them  by  his  instrumentality  in  re- 
turning the  old  member  for  the  county,  whom  it 
was  their  endeavor  to  unseat.  There  is  a  mystery 
connected  with  Griffith's  tenure  of  office  which 
I  could  never  succeed  in  fathoming.  He  held  it 
but  for  six  months,  when,  probably  not  being 
competent  to  keep  it,  he  sold  it  to  an  advertising 
applicant,  who  offered  a  douceur  of  £300  for 
such  a  berth.  How  the  transfer  was  arranged  I 
can  not  tell,  not  knowing  the  recondite  formula 
in  use  upon  these  occasions.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Griffith  had  his  £300,  paid  his  little  debts, 
renewed  his  wardrobe  and  his  expectations,  and 
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began  to  cast  about  for  a  new  patron.  He  was 
now  a  gentleman  about  town,  and  exceedingly 
well  he  l3oth  looked  and  acted  the  character  :  he 
had  prudence  enough  to  do  it  upon  an  economical 
scale,  and  though  living  upon  his  capital,  doled 
it  out  with  a  sparing  hand.  As  long  as  his 
money  lasted  he  did  very  well ;  but  before  the 
end  of  the  third  year  the  bloom  of  his  gentility 
had  worn  oif,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  was  pain- 
fully economizing  the  remnant  of  his  funds. 

About  this  time  I  happened  to  remove  to  a  dif- 
ferent quarter  of  the  metropolis,  and  lost  sight  of 
him  for  more  than  a  year.  One  morning,  expect- 
ing a  letter  of  some  importance,  I  waited  for  the 
postman  before  walking  to  business.  What  was 
my  astonishment  on  responding  personally  to  his 
convulsive  "b'bang,"  to  recognize  under  the  gold- 
banded  hat  and  red-collared  coat  of  that  peripa- 
tetic official  the  gentlemanly  figure  and  features 
of  my  old  schoolfellow  Griffith  Maclean  ! 

"What!  Griff!"  I  exclaimed:  "  is  it  possi- 
ble ! — can  this  be  youl" 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is. 
You  see,  old  fellow,  a  man  must  do  something  or 
starve.     This  is  all  I  could  get  out  of  that  shabby 

fellow  T and  I  should  not  have  got  this  had 

I  not  well  worried  him.  He  knows  I  have  no 
longer  a  vote  for  the  county.  However,  I  shan't 
wear  this  livery  long  :  there  are  good  berths 
enough  in  the  post-office.  If  they  don't  pretty 
soon  give  me  something  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  do, 
I  shall  take  myself  ofFas  soon  as  any  thing  better 
offers.  But,  by  George  1  there  is  not  much  time 
allowed  for  talking  :  I  must  be  off — farewell !" 

Soon  after  this  meeting  the  fourpenny  deliv- 
eries commenced  ;  and  these  were  before  long 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  universal 
Penny-post.  This  was  too  much  for  Griffith. 
He  swore  he  was  walked  off  his  legs  ;  that  peo- 
ple did  nothing  upon  earth  but  write  letters  ; 
that  he  was  jaded  to  death  by  lugging  them 
about ;  that  he  had  no  intention  of  walking  into 
his  coffin  for  the  charge  of  one  penny  ;  and, 
finally,  that  he  would  have  no  more  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly he  made  application  for  promotion  on 
the  strength  of  his  recommendation,  was  refused 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  vacated  his  post  for 
the  pleasure  of  a  week's  rest,  Avhich  he  declared 
was  more  than  it  was  honestly  worth. 

By  this  time  destiny  had  made  me  a  house- 
keeper in  "  merry  Islington  ;"  and  poor  Griff, 
now  reduced  to  his  shifts,  waited  on  me  one 
morning  with  a  document  to  which  he  wanted  my 
signature,  the  object  of  which  was  to  get  him 
into  the  police  force.  Though  doubting  his  per- 
severance in  any  thing,  I  could  not  but  comply 
with  his  desire,  especially  as  many  of  my  neigh- 
bors had  done  the  same.  The  paper  testified  only 
as  to  character  ;  and  as  Grifif  was  sobriety  itself, 
and  as  it  would  have  required  considerable  in- 
genuity to  fasten  any  vice  upon  him,  I  might  have 
been  hardly  justified  in  refusing.  I  represented 
to  him  as  I  wrote  my  name,  that  should  he  be 
successful,  he  would  really  have  an  opportunity 
of  rising  by  perseverance  in  good  conduct  to  an 
upper  grade.     "  Of  course,"  said  he,  "  that  is 


my  object ;  it  would  never  do  for  a  gentleman  to 
sit  down  contented  as  a  policeman.  I  intend  to 
rise  from  the  ranks,  and  I  trust  you  will  live  to 
see  me  one  day  at  the  head  of  the  force. 

He  succeeded  in  his  application  ;  and  not  long 
after  signing  his  paper  I  saw  him  indued  with 
the  long  coat,  oil-cape,  and  glazed  hat  of  the 
brotherhood,  marching  off  in  Indian  file  for  night- 
duty  to  his  beat  in  the  H Road.     Whether 

the  night  air  disagreed  with  his  stomach,  or 
whether  his  previous  duty  as  a  postman  had 
made  him  doubly  drowsy,  I  can  not  say,  but  he 
was  found  by  the  inspector  on  going  his  rounds 
in  a  position  too  near  the  horizontal  for  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  force,  and  suspended,  after  re- 
peated trangression,  for  sleeping  upon  a  bench 
under  a  covered  doorway  while  a  robbery  was 
going  on  in  the  neighborhood.  He  soon  found 
that  the  profession  was  not  at  all  adapted  to  his 
habits,  and  had  not  power  enough  over  them  to 
subdue  them  to  his  vocation.  He  lingered  on  for 
a  few  week  under  the  suspicious  eye  of  authority, 
and  at  length  took  the  advice  of  the  inspector, 
and  withdrew  from  the  force. 

He  did  not  make  his  appearance  before  me  as 
I  expected,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him  for  a  long 
while.  What  new  shifts  and  contrivances  he 
had  recourse  to — what  various  phases  of  poverty 
and  deprivation  he  became  acquainted  with  during 
the  two  years  that  he  was  absent  from  my  sight, 
are  secrets  which  no  man  can  fathom.  I  wa.«( 
standing  at  the  foot  of  Blackfriar's  Bridge  one 
morning  waiting  for  a  clear  passage  to  cross  the 
road,  and  began  mechanically  reading  a  printed 
board,  offering  to  all  the  sons  of  Adam — whom, 
for  the  especial  profit  of  the  slopsellers.  Heaven 
sends  naked  into  the  world — garments  of  the 
choicest  broadcloth  for  next  to  nothing,  and  had 
just  mastered  the  whole  of  the  large-printed  lie, 
when  my  eye  fell  full  upon  the  bearer  of  the 
board,  whose  haggard  but  still  gentlemanly  face 
revealed  to  me  the  lineaments  of  my  old  friend 
Griff.  He  laughed  in  spite  of  his  rags  as  our 
eyes  met,  and  seized  my  proffered  hand. 

"  And  what,"  said  I,  not  daring  to  be  silent, 
"  do  they  pay  you  for  this"!" 

"  Six  shillings  a  week,"  said  Griff,  "  and  that's 
better  than  nothing." 

•'Six  shillings  and  your  board  of  course'?" 

"  Yes,  this  board"  (tapping  the  placarded 
timber) ;  "  and  a  confounded  heavy  board  it  is. 
Sometimes  when  the  wind  takes  it,  though,  I'm 
thinking  it  will  fly  away  with  me  into  the  river, 
heavy  as  it  is." 

"  And  do  you  stand  here  all  day  1" 

"  No,  not  when  it  rains  :  the  wet  spoils  the 
print,  and  we  have  orders  to  run  under  cover. 
After  one  o'clock  T  walk  about  with  it  wherever 
I  like,  and  stretch  my  legs  a  bit.  There's  no 
great  hardship  in  it  if  the  pay  was  better." 

I  left  my  old  playmate  better  resigned  to  his 
lowly  lot  than  I  thought  to  have  found  him.  It 
was  clear  that  he  had  at  length  found  a  function 
for  which  he  was  at  least  qualified ;  that  he  knew 
the  fact ;  and  that  the  knowledge  imparted  some 
small   spice  of  satisfaction  to  his  mind.     I  am 
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happy  to  have  to  state  that  this  was  the  deepest 
depth  to  which  lie  has  fallen.  He  has  never 
been  a  sandwich — I  am  sure  indeed  he  would 
never  have  borne  it.  With  his  heavy  board 
mounted  on  a  stout  staff,  he  could  imagine  him- 
self, as  no  doubt  he  often  did,  a  standard-bearer 
on  the  battle-field,  determined  to  defend  his  colors 
with  his  last  breath ;  and  his  tall,  gentlemanly, 
and  somewhat  officer-like  figure,  might  well  sug- 
gest the  comparison  to  a  casual  spectator.  But 
to  encase  his  genteel  proportions  in  a  surtout  of 
papered  planks,  or  hang  a  huge  wooden  extin- 
guisher over  his  shoulders  labeled  with  colored 
stripes — it  would  never  have  done :  it  would  have 
blotted  out  the  gentleman,  and  therefore  have 
worn  away  the  heart  of  one  whose  shapely  gen- 
tility was  all  that  was  left  to  him. 

One  might  have  thought,  after  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes he  had  passed  through,  that  the  soul  of 
Griffith  Maclean  was  dead  to  the  voice  of  ambi- 
tion. Not  so,  however.  On  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  street-orderlies,  that  chord  in  his 
nature  spontaneously  vibrated  once  again.  If  he 
could  only  get  an  appointment  it  would  be  a  rise 
in  the  social  scale — leading  by  degrees — who  can 
tell  1 — to  the  resumption  of  his  original  status,  or 

even  something  beyond I  hear  a  gentle 

knock,  a  modest,  low-toned  single  dab,  at  the 
street-door  as  I  am  sitting  down  to  supper  on  my 
return  home  after  the  fatigues  of  business.  Betty 
is  in  no  hurry  to  go  to  the  door,  as  she  is  poach- 
ing a  couple  of  eggs,  and  prides  herself  upon 
performing  that  delicate  operation  in  irreproach- 
able style.  "Squilsh!"  they  go  one  after  an- 
other into  the  saucepan — I  hear  it  as  plainly  as 
though  I  were  in  the  kitchen.  Now  the  plates 
clatter ;  the  tray  is  loading ;  and  now  the  eggs 
are  walking  up  stairs,  steaming  under  Betty's 
face,  when  "  dab"  again — a  thought,  only  a 
thought  louder  than  before — at  the  street-door. 
The  spirit  of  patience  is  outside  ;  and  now  Betty 
runs  with  an  apology  for  keeping  him  waiting. 
"  Here's  a  man  wants  to  speak  to  master  ;  says 
he'll  wait  if  you  are  engaged,  sir ;  he  aint  in  no 
hurry."  "  Show  him  in  ;"  and  in  walks  Griff, 
agam  armed  with  a  document — a  petition  for 
employment  as  a  street-orderly,  with  testimonials 
of  good  character,  honesty,  and  all  that.  Of 
course  I  again  append  my  signature,  without  any 
allusion  to  the  police  force.  I  wash  him  all  suc- 
cess, and  have  a  long  talk  over  past  fun  and 
follies,  and  present  hopes  and  future  prospects, 
and  the  philosophy  of  poverty  and  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  wealth.  We  part  at  midnight,  and  Griff 
next  day  gets  the  desiderated  appointment. 

It  is  raining  hard  while  I  write,  and  by  the 
same  token  I  know  that  at  this  precise  moment 
Griff  in  his  glazed  hat,  and  short  blouse,  and 
ponderous  mud-shoes,  is  clearing  a  channel  for 
the  diluted  muck  of  C street,  city,  and  di- 
recting the  black,  oozy  current  by  the  shortest 
cut  to  the  open  grating  connected  with  the  com- 
mon sewer.  I  am  as  sure  as  though  I  were 
superintending  the  operation,  that  he  handles  his 
peculiar  instrument — a  sort  of  hybrid  between  a 
hoe  and  a  rake — with  the   grace  and  air  of  a 


gentleman — a  grace  and  an  air  proclaiming  to 
the  world  that  though  in  the  profession,  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  which  he  has  assumed,  he 
is  not  of  it,  and  vindicating  the  workmanship  of 
nature,  who,  whatever  circumstances  may  have 
compelled  him  to  become,  cast  him  in  the  mould 
of  a  gentleman.  It  is  said  that  in  London  every 
man  finds  his  level.  Whether  Griffith  Maclean, 
after  all  his  vicissitudes,  has  found  his,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  Happily  for  him,  he  thinks  that 
fortune  has  done  her  worst,  and  that  he  is  bound 
to  rise  on  her  revolving  wheel  as  high  at  least  as 
he  has  fallen  low.  May  the  hope  stick  by  him, 
and  give  birth  to  energies  productive  of  its  real- 
ization ! 

THE    PLEASURES    AND    PERILS    OF 
BALLOONING. 

IT  would  appear  that,  in  almost  every  age,  from 
time  immemorial,  there  has  been  a  strong  feel- 
ing in  certain  ambitious  mortals  to  ascend  among 
the  clouds.     They  have  felt  with  Hecate — 

"  Oh  what  a  dainty  pleasure  'tis 
To  sail  in  the  air  I" 

So  many,  besides  those  who  have  actually  in- 
dulged in  it,  have  felt  desirous  of  tasting  the 
"  dainty  pleasure"  of  a  perilous  flight,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  attraction  is  not 
only  much  greater  than  the  inducement  held  out 
would  leave  one  to  expect,  but  that  it  is  far  more 
extensive  than  generally  supposed.  Eccentric 
ambition,  daring,  vanity,  and  the  love  of  excite- 
ment and  novelty,  have  been  quite  as  strong  im- 
pulses as  the  love  of  science,  and  of  making  new 
discoveries  in  man's  mastery  over  physical  nature. 
Nevertheless,  the  latter  feeling  has,  no  doubt, 
been  the  main-stay,  if  not  the  forerunner  and  fa- 
ther of  these  attempts,  and  has  held  it  in  public 
respect,  notwithstanding  the  many  follies  that  have 
been  committed. 

To  master  the  physical  elements,  has  always 
been  the  great  aim  of  man.  He  commenced  with 
earth,  his  own  natural,  obvious,  and  immediate 
element,  and  he  has  succeeded  to  a  prodigious 
extent,  being  able  to  do  (so  far  as  he  knows) 
almost  whatever  he  wills  with  the  surface  ;  and, 
though  reminded  every  now  and  then  by  some 
terrible  disaster  that  he  is  getting  "  out  of  bounds" 
has  effected  great  conquests  amidst  the  dark  depths 
beneath  the  surface.  Water  and  fire  came  next 
in  requisition  ;  and  by  the  process  of  ages,  man 
may  fairly  congratulate  himself  on  the  extraor- 
dinary extent,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  to  which 
he  has  subjected  them  to  his  designs — designs 
which  have  become  complicated  and  stupendous 
in  the  means  by  which  they  are  carried  out,  and 
havhig  commensurate  results  both  of  abstract 
knowledge  and  practical  utility.  But  the  element 
of  air  has  hitherto  been  too  subtle  for  all  his  pro- 
jects, and  defied  his  attempts  at  conquest.  That 
element  which  permeates  all  earthly  bodies,  and 
without  breathing  which  the  animal  machine  can 
not  continue  its  vital  functions — into  that  grand 
natural  reservoir  of  breath,  there  is  every  physical 
indication  that  it  is  not  intended  man  should 
ascend  as  its  lord.     Traveling  and  voyaging  man 
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must  be  content  with  earth  and  ocean  ; — the  sub- 
Hme  highways  of  air,  are,  to  all  appearance,  denied 
to  his  wanderings. 

Wild  and  daring  as  was  the  act,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  men's  first  attempts  at  a  flight  through 
the  air  were  literally  with  wings.  They  conject- 
ured that  by  elongating  their  arms  with  a  broad 
mechanical  covering,  they  could  convert  them  into 
wings  ;  and  forgetting  that  birds  possess  air-cells, 
which  they  can  inflate,  that  their  bones  are  full  of 
air  instead  of  marrow,  and,  also,  that  they  pos- 
sess enormous  strength  of  sinews  expressly  for 
this  purpose,  these  desperate  half-theorists  have 
launched  themselves  from  towers  and  other  high 
places,  and  floundered  down  to  the  demolition  of 
their  necks,  or  limbs,  according  to  the  obvious 
laws  and  penalties  of  nature.  We  do  not  allude 
to  the  Icarus  of  old,  or  any  fabulous  or  remote 
aspirants,  but  to  modern  times.  Wonderful  as 
it  may  seem,  there  are  some  instances  in  which 
they  escaped  with  only  a  few  broken  bones. 
Milton  tells  a  story  of  this  kind  in  his  "  History 
of  Britain  ;"  the  flying  man  being  a  monk  of 
Malmsbury,  "  in  his  youth."  He  lived  to  be  im- 
pudent and  jocose  on  the  subject,  and  attributed 
his  failure  entirely  to  his  having  forgotten  to  wear 
a  broad  tail  of  feathers.  In  1742  the  Marquis  de 
Bacqueville  announced  that  he  would  fly  with 
wings  from  the  top  of  his  own  house  on  the  Quai 
des  Th'eatins  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuilerics.  He 
actually  accomplished  half  the  distance,  when, 
being  exhausted  with  his  efforts,  the  wings  no 
longer  beat  the  air,  and  he  came  down  into  the 
Seine,  and  would  have  escaped  unhurt,  but  that 
he  fell  against  one  of  the  floating  machines  of 
the  Parisian  laundresses,  and  thereby  fractured 
his  leg.  But  the  most  successful  of  all  these  in- 
stances of  the  extraordinary,  however  misapplied, 
force  of  human  energies  and  daring,  was  that  of 
a  certain  citizen  of  Bologna,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  actually  managed,  with  some  kind 
of  wing  contrivance,  to  fly  from  the  mountain 
of  Bologna  to  the  River  Reno,  without  injury. 
"Wonderful!  admirable!"  cried  all  the  citizens 
of  Bologna.  "  Stop  a  little  !"  said  the  officers  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition ;  "this  must  be  looked  into." 
They  sat  in  sacred  conclave.  If  the  man  had 
been  killed,  said  they,  or  even  mutilated  shock- 
ingly, our  religious  scruples  would  have  been 
satisfied  ;  but,  as  he  has  escaped  unhurt,  it  is  clear 
that  he  must  be  in  league  with  the  devil.  The 
poor  "  successful"  man  was  therefore  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive  ;  and  the  sentence  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  was  carried  into  Christian  exe- 
cution. 

That  flying,  however,  could  be  effected  by  the 
assistance  of  some  more  elaborate  sort  of  machin- 
ery, or  with  the  aid  of  chemistry,  was  believed  at 
an  early  period.  Friar  Bacon  suggested  it ;  so 
did  Bishop  Wilkins,  and  the  Marquis  of  Worces- 
ter ;  it  was  likewise  projected  by  Fleyder,  by  the 
Jesuit  Lana,  and  many  other  speculative  men  of 
ability.  So  far,  however,  as  we  can  see,  the  first 
real  discoverer  of  the  balloon  was  Dr.  Black,  who, 
in  1767,  proposed  to  inflate  a  large  skin  with 
hydrogen  gas  ;  and  the  first  who  brought  theor}'- 


into  practice  were  the  brothers  Montgolfier.  But 
their  theory  was  that  of  the  "  fire-balloon,"  or  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  cloud,  of  smoke,  by  means 
of  heat  from  a  lighted  brazier  placed  beneath  an 
enormous  bag,  or  balloon,  and  fed  with  fuel  while 
up  in  the  air.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  imme- 
diately gave  the  invention  every  encouragement, 
and  two  gentlemen  volunteered  to  risk  an  ascent 
in  this  alarming  machine. 

The  first  of  these  was  Pilatre  de  Rosier,  a  gen- 
tleman of  scientific  attainments,  who  was  to  con- 
duct the  machine,  and  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  Marquis  d'Arlandes,  an  officer  in  the  Guards. 
They  ascended  in  the  presence  of  the  Court  of 
France,  and  all  the  scientific  men  in  Paris.  They 
had  several  narrow  escapes  of  the  whole  machine 
taking  fire,  but  eventually  returned  to  the  ground 
in  safety.  Both  these  courageous  men  came  to 
untimely  ends  subsequently.  Pilatre  de  Rosier, 
admiring  the  success  of  the  balloon  afterward 
made  by  Professor  Charles,  and  others,  (viz.,  a 
balloon  filled  with  hydrogen  gas),  conceived  the 
idea  of  uniting  the  two  systems,  and  accord- 
ingly ascended  with  a  large  balloon  of  that  kind, 
having  a  small  fire-balloon  beneath  it — the  upper 
one  to  sustain  the  greater  portion  of  the  weight, 
the  lower  one  to  enable  him  to  alter  his  specific 
gravity  as  occasion  might  require,  and  thus  to 
avoid  the  usual  expenditure  of  gas  and  ballast. 
Right  in  theory — but  he  had  forgotten  one  thing. 
Ascending  too  high,  confident  in  his  theory,  the 
upper  balloon  became  distended  too  much,  and 
poured  down  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  in  self- 
relief,  which  reached  the  little  furnace  of  the  fire- 
balloon,  and  the  whole  machine  became  present- 
ly one  mass  of  flame.  It  was  consumed  in  the 
air,  as  it  descended,  and  with  it  of  course,  the 
unfortunate  Pilatre  de  Rosier.  The  untimely 
fate  of  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes,  his  companion  in 
the  first  ascent  ever  made  in  a  balloon,  was  hasten- 
ed by  one  of  those  circumstances  which  display 
the  curious  anomalies  in  human  nature  ; — he  was 
broken  for  cowardice  in  the  execution  of  his  mil- 
itary duties,  and  is  supposed  to  have  committed 
suicide. 

If  we  consider  the  shape,  structure,  appurte- 
nances, and  capabilities  of  a  ship  of  early  ages, 
and  one  of  the  present  time,  we  must  be  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  great  improvement  that 
has  been  made,  and  the  advantages  that  have 
been  obtained  ;  but  balloons  are  very  nearly  what 
they  were  from  the  first,  and  are  as  much  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wind  for  the  direction  they  will 
take.  Neither  is  there  at  present  any  certain 
prospect  of  an  alteration  in  this  condition.  Their 
so-called  "  voyage"  is  little  more  than  "  drifting," 
and  can  be  no  more,  except  by  certain  manoeuvres 
which  obtain  precarious  exceptions,  such  as  rising 
to  take  the  chance  of  different  currents,  or  low- 
ering a  long  and  weighty  rope  upon  the  earth 
(an  ingenious  invention  of  Mr.  Green's,  called 
the  "  guide  rope"),  to  be  trailed  along  the  ground. 
If,  however,  man  is  ever  to  be  a  flying  animal, 
and  to  travel  in  the  air  whither  he  listeth,  it  must 
be  by  other  means  than  wings,  balloons,  paddle- 
machines,  and  aerial  ships — several  of  which  are 
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now  building  in  America,  in  Paris,  and  in  London. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  mechanical  genius  of  inven- 
tors— but  the  motive  power.  We  will  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  these  projects  before  we  conclude. 

But  let  us,  at  all  events,  ascend  into  the  sky  ! 
Taking  balloons  as  they  are,  "  for  better,  for 
worse,"  as  Mr.  Green  would  say — let  us  for  once 
have  a  flight  in  the  air. 

The  first  thing  you  naturally  expect  is  some 
extraordinary  sensation  in  springing  high  up  into 
the  air,  which  takes  away  your  breath  for  a  time. 
But  no  such  matter  occurs.  The  extraordinary 
thing  is,  that  you  experience  no  sensation  at  all, 
so  far  as  motion  is  concerned.  So  true  is  this, 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Green  wished  to 
rise  a  little  above  a  dense  crowd,  in  order  to  get 
out  of  the  extreme  heat  and  pressure  that  sur- 
rounded his  balloon,  those  who  held  the  ropes, 
misunderstanding  his  direction,  let  go  entirely, 
and  the  balloon  instantly  rose,  while  the  aeronaut 
remained  calmly  seated,  wiping  his  forehead  with 
a  handkerchief,  after  the  exertions  he  had  under- 
gone in  preparing  for  the  flight,  and  totally  un- 
conscious of  what  had  happened.  He  declares 
that  he  only  became  aware  of  the  circumstance, 
when,  on  reaching  a  considerable  elevation  (a 
few  seconds  are  often  quite  enough  for  that),  he 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  becoming  faint- 
er and  fainter,  which  caused  him  to  start  up,  and 
look  over  the  edge  of  the  car. 

A  similar  unconsciousness  of  the  time  of  their 
departure  from  earth  has  often  happened  to  "  pas- 
sengers." A  very  amusing  illustration  of  this  is 
given  in  a  letter  published  by  Mr.  Poole,  the  well- 
known  author,  shortly  after  his  ascent.  "  I  do 
not  despise  you,"  says  he,  "  for  talking  about  a 
balloon  going  up,  for  it  is  an  error  which  you 
share  in  common  with  some  millions  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures ;  and  I,  in  the  days  of  my  ignorance, 
thought  with  the  rest  of  you.  I  know  better  now. 
The  fact  is,  we  do  not  go  up  at  all ;  but  at  about 
five  minutes  past  six  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
the  14th  of  September,  1838 — at  about  that  time, 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  with  all  the  people  in  them, 
went  down!'''  What  follows  is  excellent.  "I 
can  not  have  been  deceived,"  says  he  ;  "I  speak 
from  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  founded  upon 
repetition  of  the  fact.  Upon  each  of  the  three  or 
four  experimental  trials  of  the  powers  of  the  bal- 
loon to  enable  the  people  to  glide  away  from  us 
with  safety  to  themselves — down  they  all  went 
about  thirty  feef? — then,  up  they  came  again, 
and  so  on.  There  we  sat  quietly  all  the  while, 
in  our  wicker  buck-basket,  utterly  unconscious 
of  motion ;  till,  at  length,  Mr.  Green  snapping  a 
little  iron,  and  thus  letting  loose  the  rope  by  which 
the  earth  was  suspended  to  us — like  Atropos,  cut- 
ting the  connection  between  us  with  a  pair  of 
shears — down  it  went,  with  every  thing  on  it ; 
and  your  poor,  paltry,  little  Dutch  toy  of  a  town, 
(your  Great  Metropolis,  as  you  insolently  call  it), 
having  been  placed  on  casters  for  the  occasion — 
I  am  satisfied  of  that — was  gently  rolled  away 
from  under  us."* 

*  "  Crotchets  in  the  Air,  or  an  Un-scientific  Account  of  a 
Balloon  Trip,"  by  John  Poole,  Esq.     Colburn.  1838. 


Feeling  nothing  of  the  ascending  motion,  the 
first  impression  that  takes  possession  of  you  in 
"  going  up"  in  a  balloon,  is  the  quietude — the 
silence,  that  grows  more  and  more  entire.  The 
restless  heaving  to  and  fro  of  the  huge  inflated 
sphere  above  your  head  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
noise  of  the  crowd),  the  flapping  of  ropes,  the 
rustling  of  silk,  and  the  creaking  of  the  basket- 
work  of  the  car — all  has  ceased.  There  is  a 
total  cessation  of  all  atmospheric  resistance.  You 
sit  in  a  silence  which  becomes  more  perfect  every 
second.  After  the  bustle  of  many  moving  objects, 
you  stare  before  you  into  blank  air.  We  make 
no  observations  on  other  sensations — to  wit,  the 
very  natural  one  of  a  certain  increased  pulse,  at 
being  so  high  up,  with  a  chance  of  coming  down 
so  suddenly,  if  any  little  matter  went  wrong.  As 
all  this  will  differ  with  different  individuals,  ac- 
cording to  their  nervous  systems  and  imagina- 
tions, we  will  leave  each  person  to  his  own  im- 
pressions. 

So  much  for  what  you  first  feel ;  and  now  what 
is  the  first  thing  you  dol  In  this  case  every 
body  is  alike.  We  all  do  the  same  thing.  We 
look  over  the  side  of  the  car.  We  do  this  very 
cautiously — keeping  a  firm  seat,  as  though  we 
clung  to  our  seat  by  a  certain  attraction  of  co- 
hesion— and  then,  holding  on  by  the  edge,  we 
carefully  protrude  the  peak  of  our  traveling-cap, 
and  then  the  tip  of  the  nose,  over  the  edge  of 
the  car,  upon  which  we  rest  our  mouth.  Every 
thing  below  is  seen  in  so  new  a  form,  so  flat, 
compressed  and  simultaneously — so  much  too- 
much-at-a-time — that  the  first  look  is  hardly  so 
satisfactory  as  could  be  desired.  But  soon  w^e 
thrust  the  chin  fairly  over  the  edge,  and  take  a 
good  stare  downward ;  and  this  repays  us  much 
better.  Objects  appear  under  very  novel  circum- 
stances from  this  vertical  position,  and  ascending 
retreat  from  them  (though  it  is  they  that  appear 
to  sink  and  retreat  from  us.)  They  are  stunted 
and  foreshortened,  and  rapidly  flattened  to  a  map- 
like appearance ;  they  get  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  clearer  and  clearer.  "  An  idea,"  says  Monck 
Mason,  "involuntarily  seizes  upon  the  mind,  that 
the  earth  with  all  its  inhabitants  had,  by  some 
unaccountable  effort  of  nature,  been  suddenly 
precipitated  from  its  hold,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
slipping  away  from  beneath  the  aeronaut's  feet 
into  the  murky  recesses  of  some  unfathomable 
abyss  below.  Every  thing,  in  fact,  but  himself, 
seems  to  have  been  suddenly  endowed  with  mo- 
tion." Away  goes  the  earth,  with  all  its  objects 
— sinking  lower  and  lower,  and  every  thing  be- 
coming less  and  less,  but  getting  more  and  more 
distinct  and  defined  as  they  diminish  in  size. 
But,  besides  the  retreat  toward  minuteness,  the 
phantasmagoria  flattens  as  it  lessens — men  and 
women  are  of  five  inches  high,  then  of  four,  three, 
two,  one  inch — and  now  a  speck ;  the  Great 
Western  is  a  narrow  strip  of  parchment,  and 
upon  it  you  see  a  number  of  little  trunks  "  run- 
ning away  with  each  other,"  while  the  Great 
Metropolis  itself  is  a  board  set  out  with  toys  ;  its 
public  edifices  turned  into  "  baby-houses,  and 
pepper-casters,  andextin^'uishers,  and  chess-men, 
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with  here  and  there  a  dish-cover — things  which 
are  called  domes,  and  spires,  and  steeples  !"  As 
for  the  Father  of  Rivers,  he  becomes  a  dusky- 
gray,  winding  streamlet,  and  his  largest  ships  are 
no  more  than  flat  pale  decks,  all  the  masts  and 
rigging  being  foreshortened  to  nothing.  We  soon 
come  now  to  the  shadowy,  the  indistinct — and 
then  all  is  lost  in  air.  Floating  clouds  fill  up  all 
the  space  beneath.  Lovely  colors  outspread 
themselves,  ever-varying  in  tone,  and  in  their 
forms  or  outlines — now  sweeping  in  broad  lines 
— now  rolling  and  heaving  in  huge,  richly,  yet 
softly-tinted  billows — while  sometimes,  through 
a  great  opening,  rift,  or  break,  you  see  a  level 
expanse  of  gray  or  blue  fields  at  an  indefinite 
depth  below.  And  all  this  time  there  is  a  noise- 
less cataract  of  snowy  cloud-rocks  falling  around 
you — falling  swiftly  on  all  sides  of  the  car,  in 
great  fleecy  masses — in  small  snow-white  and 
glistening  fragments — and  immense  compound 
masses — all  white,  and  soft,  and  swiftly  rushing 
past  you,  giddily,  and  incessantly  down,  down, 
and  all  with  the  silence  of  a  dream — strange, 
lustrous,  majestic,  incomprehensible. 

Aeronauts,  of  late  years,  have  become,  in  many 
instances,  respectable  and  business-like,  and  not 
given  to  extravagant  fictions  about  their  voyages, 
which  now,  more  generally,  take  the  form  of  a 
not  very  lively  log.  But  it  used  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent when  the  art  was  in  its  infancy,  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  young  balloonists 
indulged  in  romantic  fancies.  We  do  not  believe 
that  there  was  a  direct  intention  to  tell  falsehoods, 
but  that  they  often  deceived  themselves  very 
amusingly.  Thus,  it  has  been  asserted,  that 
when  you  attained  a  great  elevation,  the  air  be- 
came so  rarefied  that  you  could  not  breathe,  and 
that  small  objects,  being  thrown  out  of  the  bal- 
loon, could  not  fall,  and  stuck  against  the  side 
of  the  car.  Also,  that  wild  birds,  being  taken  up 
and  suddenly  let  loose,  could  not  fly  properly,  but 
returned  immediately  to  the  car  for  an  explana- 
tion. One  aeronaut  declared  that  his  head  became 
so  contracted  by  his  great  elevation,  that  his  hat 
tumbled  over  his  eyes,  and  persisted  in  resting  on 
the  bridge  of  his  nose.  This  assertion  was  in- 
dignantly rebutted  by  another  aeronaut  of  the 
same  period,  who  declared  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  head  expanded  in  proportion  to  the  elevation ; 
in  proof  of  which  he  stated,  that  on  his  last  as- 
cent he  went  so  high  that  his  hat  burst.  An- 
other of  these  romantic  personages  described  a 
wonderful  feat  of  skill  and  daring  which  he  had 
performed  up  in  the  air.  At  an  elevation  of  two 
miles,  his  balloon  burst  several  degrees  above 
"the  equator"  (meaning,  above  the  middle  region 
of  the  balloon),  whereupon  he  crept  up  the  lines 
that  attached  the  car,  until  he  reached  the  net- 
ting that  inclosed  the  balloon ;  and  up  this  net- 
ting he  clambered,  until  he  reached  the  aperture, 
into  which  he  thrust — not  his  head — ^liut  his 
pocket  handkerchief!  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  to 
whose  "  Aeronautica"  we  are  indebted  for  the 
anecdote,  gives  eight  different  reasons  to  show 
the  impossibility  of  any  such  feat  having  ever 
been  performed  in  the  air.    One  of  these  is  highly 


graphic.  The  "  performer"  would  change  the 
line  of  gravitation  by  such  an  attempt :  he  would 
never  be  able  to  mount  the  sides,  and  would  only 
be  like  the  squirrel  in  its  revolving  cage.  He 
would,  however,  pull  the  netting  round — the  spot 
where  he  clung  to,  ever  remaining  the  lowest — 
until  having  reversed  the  machine,  the  balloon 
would  probably  make  its  escape,  in  an  elongated 
shape,  through  the  large  interstices  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  net-work  which  is  just  above  the  car, 
when  the  balloon  is  in  its  proper  position  !  But 
the  richest  of  all  these  romances  is  the  following 
brief  statement : — A  scientific  gentleman,  well 
advanced  in  years  (who  had  "  probably  witnessed 
the  experiment  of  the  restoration  of  a  withered 
pear  beneath  the  exhausted  receiver  of  a  pneu- 
matic machine")  was  impressed  with  a  conviction, 
on  ascending  to  a  considerable  height  in  a  balloon, 
that  every  line  and  wrinkle  of  his  face  had  totally 
disappeared,  owing,  as  he  said,  to  the  preternatu- 
ral distension  of  his  skin  ;  and  that,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  his  companion,  he  rapidly  began  to 
assume  the  delicate  aspect  and  blooming  appear- 
ance of  his  early  youth  ! 

These  things  are  all  self-delusions.  A  bit  of 
paper  or  a  handkerchief  might  cling  to  the  out- 
side of  the  car,  but  a  penny-piece  would,  undoubt- 
edly, fall  direct  to  the  earth.  Wild  birds  do  not 
return  to  the  car,  but  descend  in  circles,  till,  pass- 
ing through  the  clouds,  they  see  whereabouts  to 
go,  and  then  they  fly  downward  as  usual.  We 
have  no  difficulty  in  breathing  ;  on  the  contrary, 
being  "  called  upon,"  we  sing  a  song.  Our  head 
does  not  contract,  so  as  to  cause  our  hat  to  ex- 
tinguish our  eyes  and  nose  ;  neither  does  it  ex- 
pand to  the  size  of  a  prize  pumpkin.  We  see 
that  it  is  impossible  to  climb  up  the  netting  of  the 
balloon  over-head,  and  so  do  not  think  of  attempt- 
ing it;  neither  do  we  find  all  the  lines  in  our  face 
getting  filled  up,  and  the  loveliness  of  our  "blush- 
ing morning"  taking  the  place  of  a  marked  ma- 
turity. These  fancies  are  not  less  ingenious  and 
comical  than  that  of  the  sailor  who  hit  upon  the 
means  of  using  a  balloon  to  make  a  rapid  voyage 
to  any  part  of  the  earth.  "  The  earth  spins 
round,"  said  he,  "  at  a  great  rate,  don't  it^  Well, 
I'd  go  up  two  or  three  miles  high  in  my  balloon, 
and  then  '  lay  to,'  and  when  any  place  on  the 
globe  I  wished  to  touch  at,  passed  underneath  me, 
down  I'd  drop  upon  it." 

But  we  are  still  floating  high  in  air.  How  do 
we  feel  all  this  time!  "Calm,  sir — calm  and 
resigned."  Yes,  and  more  than  this.  After  a 
little  while,  when  you  find  nothing  happens,  and 
see  nothing  likely  to  happen  (and  you  will  more 
especially  feel  this  under  the  careful  conduct  of 
the  veteran  Green),  a  delightful  serenity  takes 
the  place  of  all  other  sensations — to  which  the 
extraordinary  silence,  as  well  as  the  pale  beauty 
and  floating  hues  that  surround  you,  is  chiefly 
attributable.  The  silence  is  perfect — a  wonder 
and  a  rapture.  We  hear  the  ticking  of  our 
watches.  Tick!  tick! — or  is  it  the  beat  of  our 
own  hearts  1  We  are  sure  of  the  watch  ;  and 
now  we  think  we  can  hear  both. 

Two  other  sensations  must,  by  no  means,  be 
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t'orgotten.  You  become  very  cold,  and  desper- 
ately hungry.  But  you  have  got  a  warm  outer 
coat,  and  travelmg  boots,  and  other  valuable 
things,  and  you  have  not  left  behind  you  the 
pigeon-pie,  the  ham,  cold  beef,  bottled  ale  and 
brandy. 

Of  the  increased  coldness  which  you  feel  on 
passing  from  a  bright  cloud  into  a  dark  one,  the 
balloon  is  quite  as  sensitive  as  you  can  be  ;  and, 
probably,  much  more  so,  for  it  produces  an  imme- 
diate change  of  altitude.  The  expansion  and  con- 
traction which  romantic  gentlemen  fancied  took 
place  in  the  size  of  their  heads,  does  really  take 
place  in  the  balloon,  according  as  it  passes  from 
a  cloud  of  one  temperature  into  that  of  another. 

We  are  now  nearly  three  miles  high.  Nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  pale  air  above — around — on  all 
sides,  with  floating  clouds  beneath.  How  should 
you  like  to  descend  in  a  parachute  ? — to  be  dangled 
by  a  long  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  car,  and  sud- 
denly to  be  "  let  go,"  and  to  dip  at  once  clean 
down  through  those  gray-blue  and  softly  rose- 
tinted  clouds,  skimming  so  gently  beneath  us  1 
Not  at  all :  oh,  by  no  manner  of  means — thank 
you  !  Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  the  fate  of  poor 
Cocking,  the  enthusiast  in  parachutes,  concern- 
ing whom,  and  his  fatal  "improvement,"  the 
public  is  satisfied  that  it  knows  every  thing,  from 
the  one  final  fact — that  he  was  killed.  But  there 
is  something  more  than  that  in  it,  as  we  fancy. 

Two  words  against  parachutes.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  use  to  which,  at  present,  they 
can  be  applied ;  and,  in  the  second,  they  are  so 
unsafe  as  to  be  likely,  in  all  cases,  to  cost  a  life 
for  each  descent.  In  the  concise  words  of  Mr. 
Green,  we  should  say — "the  best  parachute  is  a 
balloon  ;  the  others  are  bad  things  to  have  to 
deal  with." 

Mr.  Cocking,  as  we  have  said,  was  an  enthusi- 
ast in  parachutes.  He  felt  sure  he  had  discover- 
ed a  new.  and  the  true,  principle.  All  para- 
chutes, before  his  day,  had  been  constructed  to 
descend  in  a  concave  form,  like  that  of  an  open 
umbrella ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
the  parachute  descended  with  a  violent  swinging 
from  side  to  side,  which  sometimes  threw  the 
man  in  the  basket  in  almost  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Cocking  conceived  that  the  converse 
form ;  viz.,  an  inverted  cone  (of  large  dimen- 
sions), would  remedy  this  evil ;  and  becoming 
convinced,  we  suppose,  by  some  private  experi- 
ments with  models,  he  agreed  to  descend  on  a 
certain  day.  The  time  was  barely  adequate  to 
his  construction  of  the  parachute,  and  did  not 
admit  of  such  actual  experiments  with  a  sheep, 
or  pig,  or  other  animal,  as  prudence  would  natur- 
ally have  suggested.  Besides  the  want  of  time, 
however.  Cocking  equally  wanted  prudence  ;  he 
felt  sure  of  his  new  principle  ;  this  new  form  of 
parachute  was  the  hobby  of  his  life,  and  up  he 
went  on  the  appointed  day  (for  what  aeronaut 
shall  dare  to  "disappoint  the  Public  1") — dan- 
gling by  a  rope,  fifty  feet  long,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  car  of  Mr.  Green's  great  Nassau  Balloon. 

The  large  upper  rim  of  the  parachute,  in  imi- 
tation, we  suppose,  of  the  hollow  bones  of  a 


bird,  was  made  of  hollow  tin — a  most  inapplicable 
and  brittle  material ;  and  besides  this,  it  had  two 
fractures.  But  Mr.  Cocking  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred ;  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  discovery, 
up  he  would  go.  Mr.  Green  was  not  equally  at 
ease,  and  positively  refused  to  touch  the  latch  of 
the  "  liberating  iron,"  which  was  to  detach  the 
parachute  from  the  balloon.  Mr.  Cocking  ar- 
ranged to  do  this  himself,  for  which  means  he 
procured  a  piece  of  new  cord  of  upward  of  fifty 
feet  in  length,  which  was  fastened  to  the  latch 
above  in  the  car,  and  led  down  to  his  hand  in  the 
basket  of  the  parachute.  Up  they  went  to  a 
great  height,  and  disappeared  among  the  clouds. 

Mr.  Green  had  taken  up  one  friend  with  him 
in  the  car ;  and,  knowing  well  what  would  hap- 
pen the  instant  so  great  a  weight  as  the  para- 
chute and  man  were  detached,  he  had  provided  a 
small  balloon  inside  the  car,  filled  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  with  two  mouth-pieces.  They  wer« 
now  upward  of  a  mile  high. 

"How  do  you  feel,  Mr.  Cocking  1"  called  out 
Green.  "  Never  better,  or  more  delighted  in  my 
life,"  answered  Cocking.  Though  hanging  at 
fifty  feet  distance,  in  the  utter  silence  of  that 
region,  every  accent  was  easily  heard.  "  But, 
perhaps  you  will  alter  your  mindl"  suggested 
Green.  "By  no  means,"  cried  Cocking;  "but 
how  high  are  we  1" — "  Upward  of  a  mile." — "  I 
must  go  higher,  Mr.  Green — I  must  be  taken  up 
two  miles  before  I  liberate  the  parachute."  Now, 
Mr.  Green,  having  some  regard  for  himself  and 
his  friend,  as  well  as  for  poor  Cocking,  was  de- 
termined not  to  do  any  such  thing.  After  some 
further  colloquy,  therefore,  during  which  Mr. 
Green  threw  out  a  little  more  ballast,  and  gained 
a  little  more  elevation,  he  finally  announced  that 
he  could  go  no  higher,  as  he  now  needed  all  the 
ballast  he  had  for  their  own  safety  in  the  balloon. 
"Very  well,"  said  Cocking,  "if  you  really  will 
not  take  me  any  higher,  I  shall  say  good-by." 

At  this  juncture  Green  called  out,  "  Now,  Mr. 
Cocking,  if  your  mind  at  all  misgives  you  about 
your  parachute,  I  have  provided  a  tackle  up  here, 
which  I  can  lower  down  to  you,  and  then  wind 
you  up  into  the  car  by  my  little  grapnel-iron 
windlass,  and  nobody  need  be  the  wiser." — 
"  Certainly  not,"  cried  Cocking  ;  "  thank  you  all 
the  same.  I  shall  now  make  ready  to  pull  the 
latch-cord."  Finding  he  was  determined.  Green 
and  his  friend  both  crouched  down  in  the  car, 
and  took  hold  of  the  mouth-pieces  of  their  little 
air-balloon.  "All  ready  V  called  out  Cocking. 
"All  ready!"  answered  the  veteran  aeronaut 
above.  "Good-night,  Mr.  Green!" — "Good- 
night, Mr.  Cocking!" — "A  pleasant  voyage  to 
you,  Mr.  Green — good-night !" 

There  was  a  perfect  silence — a  few  seconds 
of  intense  suspense — and  then  the  aeronauts  in 
the  car  felt  a  jerk  upon  the  latch.  It  had  not  been 
forcible  enough  to  open  the  liberating  iron. 
Cocking  had  failed  to  detach  the  parachute. 
Another  pause  of  horrid  silence  ensued. 

Then  came  a  strong  jerk  upon  the  latch,  and, 
in  an  instant,  the  great  balloon  shot  upward  with 
a  side-long  swirl,  like  a  wounded  serpent.     They 
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saw  their  flag  clinging  flat  down  against  the 
flag-staff,  while  a  torrent  of  gas  rushed  down 
upon  them  through  the  aperture  in  the  balloon 
above  their  heads,  and  continued  to  pour  down 
into  the  car  for  a  length  of  time  that  would  have 
suffocated  them  but  for  the  judgmatic  provision 
of  the  little  balloon  of  atmospheric  air,  to  the 
mouth-pieces  of  which  their  own  mouths  were 
fixed,  as  they  crouched  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  car.  Of  Mr.  Cocking's  fate,  or  the  result  of 
his  experiment,  they  had  not  the  remotest  knowl- 
edge.    They  only  knew  the  parachute  was  gone  ! 

The  termination  of  Mr.  Cocking's  experiment 
is  well  known.  For  a  few  seconds  he  descended 
quickly,  but  steadily,  and  without  swinging — as 
he  had  designed,  and  insisted  would  be  the  result 
— when,  suddenly,  those  who  were  watching 
with  glasses  below,  saw  the  parachute  lean  on 
one  side — then  give  a  lurch  to  the  other — then 
the  large  upper  circle  collapsed  (the  disastrous 
hollow  tin-tubing  having  evidently  broken  up), 
and  the  machine  entered  the  upper  part  of  a 
cloud :  in  a  few  more  seconds  it  was  seen  to 
emerge  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cloud — the 
whole  thing  turned  over — and  then,  like  a  closed- 
up  broken  umbrella,  it  shot  straight  down  to  the 
earth.  The  unfortunate,  and,  as  most  people  re- 
gard him,  the  foolish  enthusiast,  was  found  still 
in  the  basket  in  which  he  reached  the  earth.  He 
was  quite  insensible,  but  uttered  a  moan  ;  and  in 
ten  minutes  he  was  dead. 

Half  a  word  in  favor  of  parachutes.  True, 
they  are  of  no  use  "  at  present ;"  but  who  knows 
of  what  use  such  things  may  one  day  be '?  As 
to  Mr.  Cocking's  invention,  the  disaster  seems  to 
be  attributable  to  errors  of  detail,  rather  than  of 
principle.  Mr.  Green  is  of  opinion,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  broken  latch-cord,  combined  with 
other  circumstances,  which  would  require  dia- 
grams to  describe  satisfactorily,  that  after  Mr. 
Cocking  had  failed  to  liberate  himself  the  first 
time,  he  twisted  the  cord  round  his  hand  to  give 
a  good  jerk,  forgetting  that  in  doing  so,  he  united 
himself  to  the  balloon  above,  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  disengage  his  hand  in  time.  By  this 
means  he  was  violently  jerked  into  his  parachute, 
which  broke  the  latch-cord  ;  but  the  tin  tube  was 
not  able  to  bear  such  a  shock,  and  this  caused  so 
serious  a  fracture,  in  addition  to  its  previous  un- 
sound condition,  that  it  soon  afterward  collapsed. 
This  leads  one  to  conjecture  that  had  the  outer 
rim  been  made  of  strong  wicker-work,  or  whale- 
bone, so  as  to  be  somewhat  pliable,  and  that  Mr. 
Green  had  liberated  the  parachute,  instead  of  Mr. 
Cocking,  it  would  have  descended  to  the  earth 
with  perfect  safety — skimming  the  air,  instead  of 
the  violent  oscillations  of  the  old  form  of  this  ma- 
chine. We  conclude,  however,  with  Mr.  Green's 
laconic — that  the  safest  parachute  is  a  balloon. 

But  here  we  are — still  above  the  clouds  !  We 
may  assume  that  you  would  not  like  to  be  "  let 
off"  in  a  parachute,  even  on  the  improved  princi- 
ple ;  we  will  therefore  prepare  for  descending 
with  the  balloon.  This  is  a  work  requiring  great 
skill  and  care  to  effect  safely,  so  as  to  alight  on  a 
suitable  piece  of  ground,  and  without  any  detri- 


ment to  the  voyagers,  the  balloon,  gardens, 
crops,  &c. 

The  valve-line  is  pulled  ! — out  rushes  the  gas 
from  the  top  of  the  balloon — you  see  the  flag  fly 
upward — down  through  the  clouds  you  sink  fast- 
er and  faster — lower  and  lower.  Now  you  begin 
to  see  dark  masses  below — there's  the  Old  Earth 
again ! — the  dark  masses  now  discover  them- 
selves to  be  little  forests,  little  towns,  tree-tops, 
house-tops — out  goes  a  shower  of  sand  from  the 
ballast-bags,  and  our  descent  becomes  slower — 
another  shower,  and  up  we  mount  again,  in 
search  of  a  better  spot  to  alight  upon.  Our 
guardian  aeronaut  gives  each  of  us  a  bag  of  bal- 
last, and  directs  us  to  throw  out  its  contents 
when  he  calls  each  of  us  by  name,  and  in  such 
quantities  only  as  he  specifies.  Moreover,  no 
one  is  suddenly  to  leap  out  of  the  balloon,  when 
it  touches  the  earth ;  partly  because  it  may  cost 
him  his  own  life  or  limbs,  and  partly  because  it 
would  cause  the  balloon  to  shoot  up  again  with 
those  who  remained,  and  so  make  them  lose  the 
advantage  of  the  good  descent  already  gained,  if 
nothing  worse  happened.  Meantime,  the  grap- 
nel-iron has  been  lowered,  and  dangling  down  at 
the  end  of  a  strong  rope  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long.  It  is  now  trailing  over  the  ground. 
Three  bricklayers'  laborers  are  in  chase  of  it.  It 
catches  upon  a  bank — it  tears  its  way  through. 
Now  the  three  bricklayers  are  joined  by  a  couple 
of  fellows  in  smock-frocks,  a  policeman,  five  boys, 
followed  by  three  little  girls,  and,  last  of  all,  a 
woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  all  running, 
shouting,  screaming,  and  yelling,  as  the  grapnel- 
iron  and  rope  go  trailing  and  bobbing  over  the 
ground  before  them.  At  last  the  iron  catches 
upon  a  hedge — grapples  with  its  roots  ;  the  bal- 
loon is  arrested,  but  struggles  hard  ;  three  or 
four  men  seize  the  rope,  and  down  we  are  hauled, 
and  held  fast  till  the  aerial  Monster,  with  many  a 
gigantic  heave  and  pant,  surrenders  at  discretion, 
and  begins  to  resign  its  inflated  robust  propor- 
tions. It  subsides  in  irregular  waves — sinks, 
puffs,  flattens — dies  to  a  mere  shriveled  skin  ; 
and  being  folded  up,  like  Peter  Schlemil's  shad- 
ow, is  put  into  a  bag,  and  stow^ed  away  at  the 
bottom  of  the  little  car  it  so  recently  overshadow- 
ed with  its  buoyant  enormity. 

We  are  glad  it  is  all  over ;  delighted,  and  edi- 
fied as  we  have  been,  we  are  very  glad  to  take 
our  supper  at  the  solid,  firmly-fixed  oak  table  of 
a  country  inn,  with  a  brick  wall  and  a  barn-door 
for  our  only  prospect,  as  the  evening  closes  in. 
Of  etherial  currents,  and  the  scenery  of  infinite 
space,  we  have  had  enough  for  the  present. 

Touching  the  accidents  which  occur  to  bal- 
loons, we  feel  persuaded  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  they  are  caused  by  inexperience, 
ignorance,  rashness,  folly,  or — more  commonly 
than  all — the  necessities  attending  a  "  show." 
Once  "  announced"  for  a  certain  day,  or  night 
(an  abominable  practice,  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented)— and,  whatever  the  state  of  the  wind 
and  weather,  and  whatever  science  and  the  good 
sense  of  an  experienced  aeronaut  may  know  and 
suggest  of  imprudence — up  the  poor  man  must 
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go,  simply  because  the  public  have  paid  their 
money  to  see  him  do  it.  He  must  go,  or  he  will 
be  ruined. 

But  nothing  can  more  strikingly  display  the 
comparative  safety  which  is  attained  by  great 
knowledge,  foresight,  and  care,  than  the  fact  of  the 
veteran,  Charles  Green,  being  now  in  the  four 
hundred  and  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  balloonical 
age ;  having  made  that  number  of  ascents,  and 
taken  up  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen 
persons,  with  no  fatal  accident  to  himself,  or  to 
them,  and  seldom  with  any  damage  to  his  balloons. 

Nevertheless,  from  causes  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  our  veteran  has  had  two  or  three 
*'  close  shaves."  On  one  occasion  he  was  blown 
out  to  sea  with  the  Great  Nassau  balloon.  Ob- 
serving some  vessels,  from  which  he  knew  he 
should  obtain  assistance,  he  commenced  a  rapid 
descent  in  the  direction  of  the  Nore.  The  valve 
was  opened,  and  the  car  first  struck  the  water 
some  two  miles  north  of  Sheerness.  But  the 
wind  was  blowing  fresh,  and,  by  reason  of  the 
buoyancy  of  the  balloon,  added  to  the  enormous 
surface  it  presented  to  the  wind,  they  were  drawn 
through  the  water  at  a  speed  which  set  defiance 
to  all  the  vessels  and  boats  that  were  now  out  on 
the  chase.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the 
speed  was  so  vehement,  and  the  car  so  un-boat- 
like,  that  the  aeronauts  (Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Rush, 
of  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex)  were  dragged  through, 
that  is  under,  every  wave  they  encountered,  and 
had  a  good  prospect  of  being  drowned  upon  the 
surface.  Seeing  that  the  balloon  could  not  be 
overtaken,  Mr.  Green  managed  to  let  go  his  large 
grapnel-iron,  which  shortly  afterward  took  effect 
at  the  bottom,  where,  by  a  fortunate  circumstance 
(for  them)  there  was  a  sunken  wreck,  in  which 
the  iron  took  hold.  The  progress  of  the  balloon 
being  thus  arrested,  a  boat  soon  came  up,  and 
relieved  the  aeronauts  ;  but  no  boat  could  venture 
to  approach  the  monster  balloon,  which  still  con- 
tinued to  struggle,  and  toss,  and  bound  from  side 
to  side.  It  would  have  capsized  any  boat  that 
came  near  it,  in  an  instant.  It  was  impossible 
to  do  any  thing  with  it  till  Mr.  Green  obtained 
assistance  from  a  revenue  cutter,  from  which  he 
solicited  the  services  of  an  armed  boat,  and  the 
crew  fired  muskets  with  ball-cartridge  into  the 
rolling  Monster,  until  she  gradually  sank  down 
flat  upon  the  waves,  but  not  until  she  had  been 
riddled  with  sixty-two  bullet  holes. 

So  much  for  perils  by  sea  ;  but  the  greatest  of 
all  the  veteran's  dangers  was  caused  by  a  diabol- 
ical trick,  the  perpetrator  of  which  was  never 
discovered.     It  was  as  follows  : 

In  the  year  1832,  on  ascending  from  Chelten- 
ham, one  of  those  malicious  wretches  who  may 
be  regarded  as  half  fool  and  half  devil,  contrived 
partially  to  sever  the  ropes  of  the  car,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  perceived  before  the  balloon 
had  quitted  the  ground ;  when  receiving,  for  the 
first  time,  the  whole  weight  of  the  contents,  they 
suddenly  gave  way.  Every  thing  fell  out  of  the 
car,  the  aeronauts  just  having  time  to  secure  a 
painful  and  precarious  attachment  to  the  hoop. 
Lightened  of  its  load,  the  balloon,  with  frightful 


velocity,  immediately  commenced  its  upward 
course,  and  ere  Mr.  Green  could  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  valve-string,  which  the  first  violence 
of  the  accident  had  placed  beyond  his  reach,  at- 
tained an  altitude  of  upward  of  ten  thousand  feet. 
Their  situation  was  terrific.  Clinging  to  the 
hoop  with  desperate  retention,  not  daring  to  trust 
any  portion  of  their  weight  upon  the  margin  of 
the  car,  that  still  remained  suspended  by  a  single 
cord  beneath  their  feet,  lest  that  also  might  give 
way,  and  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  only 
remaining  counterpoise,  all  they  could  do  was  to 
resign  themselves  to  chance,  and  endeavor  to  re- 
tain their  hold  until  the  exhaustion  of  the  gas 
should  have  determined  the  career  of  the  balloon. 
To  complete  the  horrors  of  their  situation,  the 
net-work,  drawn  awry  by  the  awkward  and  un- 
equal disposition  of  the  weight,  began  to  break 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  machine — mesh  after 
mesh  giving  way,  with  a  succession  of  reports 
like  those  of  a  pistol ;  while,  through  the  opening 
thus  created,  the  balloon  began  rapidly  to  ooze 
out,  and  swelling  as  it  escaped  beyond  the  fissure, 
presented  the  singular  appearance  of  a  huge 
hour-glass  floating  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
sky.  After  having  continued  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  in  this  condition,  every  moment 
expecting  to  be  precipitated  to  the  earth  by  the 
final  detachment  of  the  balloon,  at  length  they 
began  slowly  to  descend.  When  they  had  ar- 
rived within  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  event  they  had  anticipated  at  length 
occurred  ;  the  balloon,  rushing  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  net-work  with  a  tremendous  explosion, 
suddenly  made  its  escspe,  and  they  fell  to  the 
earth  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which  with 
great  difficulty,  they  were  eventually  recovered. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  dangers,  which 
science,  as  we  have  seen,  can  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum— and  apart  also  from  the  question  of  prac- 
tical utility,  of  which  we  do  not  see  much  at 
present,  yet  of  which  we  know  not  what  may  be 
derived  in  future — what  are  the  probabilities  of 
improvement  in  the  art  of  ballooning,  aerostation, 
or  the  means  of  traveling  through  the  air  in  a 
given  direction  1 

The  conditions  seem  to  be  these.  In  order  to 
fly  in  the  air,  and  steer  in  a  given  direction  dur- 
ing a  given  period,  it  is  requisite  to  take  up  a 
buoyancy  and  a  power  which  shall  be  greater 
(and  continuously  so  during  the  voyage)  than 
needful  to  sustain  its  own  mechanical  weight, 
together  with  that  of  the  aeronauts  and  their 
various  appurtenances ;  and  as  much  also  in 
excess  of  these  requisitions  as  shall  overcome 
the  adverse  action  of  the  wind  upon  the  resisting 
surface  presented  by  the  machine.  At  present 
no  such  power  is  known  which  can  be  used  in 
combination  with  a  balloon,  or  other  gas  machine. 
If  we  could  condense  electricity,  then  the  thing 
might  be  done  ;  other  subtle  powers  may  also  be 
discovered  with  the  progress  of  science,  but  we 
must  wait  for  them  before  we  can  fairly  make 
definite  voyages  in  the  air,  and  reduce  human 
flying  to  a  practical  utility,  or  a  safe  and  rational 
pleasure. 
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MY   NOVEL;    OR,  VARIETIES   IN   EN- 
GLISH LIFE.* 
BOOK    VIII.  — INITIAL    CHAPTER. 
THE   ABUSE   OF   INTELLECT. 

THERE  is  at  present  so  vehement  a  flourish 
of  trumpets,  and  so  prodigious  a  roll  of  the 
drum,  whenever  we  are  called  upon  to  throw  up 
our  hats,  and  cry  "  Huzza"  to  the  "  March  of 
Enlightenment,"  that,  out  of  that  very  spirit  of 
contradiction  natural  to  all  rational  animals,  one 
is  tempted  to  stop  one's  ears,  and  say,  "  Gently, 
gently;  light  is  noiseless;  how  comes  'Enlight- 
enment' to  make  such  a  clatter  ?     Meanwhile, 
if  it  be  not  impertinent,  pray,  where  is  enlighten- 
ment marching  to?"     Ask  that  question  of  any 
six  of  the  loudest  bawlers  in  the  procession,  and 
I'll  wager  ten-pence  to  California  that  you  get 
six  very  unsatisfactory  answers.     One  respecta- 
ble gentleman,  who,  to  our  great  astonishment, 
insists  upon  calling  himself  a  "slave,"  but  has  a 
remarkably  free  way  of  expressing  his  opinions, 
will  reply — "  Enlightenment  is  marching  toward 
the  nine  points  of  the  Charter."     Another,  wnth 
his  hair  a  lajeune  France,  who  has  taken  a  fancy 
to  his  friend's  wife,  and  is  rather  embarrassed 
with  his  own,  asserts  that  Enlightenment  is  pro- 
ceeding toward  the  Rights  of  Women,  the  reign 
of  Social  Love,  and  the  annihilation  of  Tyranni- 
cal Prejudice.    A  third,  who  has  the  air  of  a  man 
well  to  do  in  the  middle  class,  more  modest  in 
his  hopes,  because  he  neither  wishes  to  have  his 
head  broken  by  his  errand-boy,  nor  his  wife  car- 
ried off  to  an  Agapemone  by  his  apprentice,  does 
not  take  Enlightenment  a  step  further  than  a 
siege  on  Debrett,  and  a  cannonade  on  the  Budget. 
lUiberal  man  !  the  march  that  he  swells  will  soon 
trample  him  under  foot.     No  one  fares  so  ill  in 
a  crowd  as  the  man  who  is  wedged  in  the  mid- 
dle.    A  fourth,  looking  wild  and  dreamy,  as  if 
he  had  come  out  of  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  and 
who  is  a  mesmeriser  and  a  mystic,  thinks  Enlight- 
enment is  in  full  career  toward  the  good  old  days 
of  alchemists  and  necromancers.     A  fifth,  whom 
one  might  take  for  a  Quaker,  asserts  that  the 
march  of  Enlightenment  is  a  crusade  for  uni- 
versal  philanthropy,  vegetable  diet,  and  the  per- 
petuation of  peace,  by  means  of  speeches,  which 
certainly  do  produce  a  very  contrary  effect  from 
the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes !      The  sixth — 
(good  fellow,  without  a  rag  on  his  back) — does 
not  care  a  straw  where  the  march  goes.     He 
can't  be  worse  off  than  he  is ;  and  it  is  quite  im- 
material to  hirn  whether  he  goes  to  the  dogstar 
above,  or  the  bottomless  pit  below.     I  say  no- 
thing, however,  against  the  march,  while  we 
take  it  all  together.     Whatever  happens,  one  is 
in  good  company;   and  though  I  am  somewhat 
indolent  by  nature,  and  would  rather  stay  at 
home  with  Locke  and  Burke  (dull  dogs  though 
they  were),  than  have  my  thoughts  set  off  helter- 
skelter  with  those  cursed  trumpets  and  drums, 
blown  and  dub-a-dubbed  by  fellows  that  I  vow  to 
Heaven  I  w^ould  not  trust  with  a  five-pound  note 
— still,  if  I  must  march,  I  must;  and  so  deuce 
*  Continued  from  the  November  Number. 


take  the  hindmost.  But  when  it  comes  to  in- 
dividual marchers  upon  their  own  account — 
privateers  and  condottieri  of  Enlightenment — 
who  have  filled  their  pockets  with  lucifer-match- 
es,  and  have  a  sublime  contempt  for  their  neigh- 
bors' barns  and  hay-ricks,  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
throw  myself  into  the  seventh  heaven  of  admira- 
tion and  ecstasy. 

If  those  who  are  eternally  rhapsodizing  on  the 
celestial  blessings  that  are  to  follow  Enlighten- 
ment, Universal  Knowledge,  and  so  forth,  would 
just  take  their  eyes  out  of  their  pockets,  and  look 
about  them,  I  would  respectfully  inquire  if  they 
have  never  met  any  very  knowing  and  enlight- 
ened gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  is  by  no 
means  desirable.  If  not,  they  are  monstrous 
lucky.  Every  man  must  judge  by  his  own  ex- 
perience; and  the  worst  rogues  I  have  ever  en- 
countered w^ere  amazingly  well-informed,  clever 
fellows  !  From  dunderheads  and  dunces  we  can 
protect  ourselves  ;  but  from  your  sharp-witted 
gentleman,  all  enlightenment  and  no  prejudice, 
we  have  but  to  cry,  "Heaven  defend  us!"  It 
is  true,  that  the  rogue  (let  him  be  ever  so  en- 
lightened) usually  comes  to  no  good  himself 
(though  not  before  he  has  done  harm  enough  to 
his  neighbors).  But  that  only  shows  that  the 
world  wants  something  else  in  those  it  rewards, 
besides  intelligence  per  se  and  in  the  abstract ; 
and  is  much  too  old  a  w^orid  to  allow  any  Jack 
Horner  to  pick  out  its  plums  for  his  own  personal 
gratification.  Hence  a  man  of  very  moderate 
intelligence,  who  believes  in  God,  suffers  his 
heart  to  beat  with  human  sympathies,  and  keeps 
his  eyes  off  your  strong-box,  will  perhaps  gain 
a  vast  deal  more  power  than  knov/lcdge  ever 
gives  to  a  rogue. 

Wherefore,  though  I  anticipate  an  outer}'' 
against  me  on  the  part  of  the  blockheads,  who, 
strange  to  say,  are  the  most  credulous  idolaters 
of  enlightenment,  and,  if  knowledge  were  power, 
would  rot  on  a  dunghill ;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  think 
all  really  enlightened  men  will  agree  with  me, 
that  when  one  falls  in  with  detached  sharpshoot- 
ers from  the  general  march  of  enlightenment,  it 
is  no  reason  that  we  should  make  ourselves  a 
target,  because  enlightenment  has  furnished  them 
with  a  gun.  It  has,  doubtless,  been  already  re- 
marked by  the  judicious  reader,  that  of  the  nu- 
merous characters  introduced  into  this  work,  the 
larger  portion  belong  to  that  species  which  we 
call  the  Intellectual — that  through  them  are 
analyzed  and  developed  human  intellect,  in 
various  forms  and  directions.  So  that  this  His- 
tory, rightly  considered,  is  a  kind  of  humble, 
familiar  Epic,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  long  Serio- 
Comedy,  upon  the  varieties  of  English  Life  in 
this  our  century,  set  in  movement  by  the  intel- 
ligences most  prevalent.  And  where  more  or- 
dinary and  less  refined  types  of  the  species  round 
and  complete  the  survey  of  our  passing  genera- 
tion, they  will  often  suggest,  by  contrast,  the  de- 
ficiencies which  mere  intellectual  culture  leaves 
in  the  human  being.  Certainly  I  have  no  spite 
against  intellect  and  enlii:htenment.      Heaven 
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forbid  I  should  be  such  a  Goth.  I  am  only  the 
advocate  for  common  sense  and  fair  play.  I 
don't  think  an  able  man  necessarily  an  angel ; 
but  I  think  if  his  heart  match  his  head,  and  both 
proceed  in  the  Great  March  under  a  divine  Ori- 
flamme,  he  goes  as  near  to  the  angel  as  human- 
ity will  permit :  if  not,  if  he  has  but  a  penn'orth 
of  heart  to  a  pound  of  brains,  I  say,  ^^  Bon  jour, 
mon  ange?  I  see  not  the  starry  upward  wings, 
but  the  groveling  cloven-hoof."  I'd  rather  be 
offuscated  by  the  Squire  of  Hazeldean,  than  en- 
lightened by  Randal  Leslie.  Every  man  to  his 
t£Lste.  But  intellect  itself  (not  in  the  philosophi- 
cal, but  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term)  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  one  completed  harmonious  agency;  it  is 
not  one  faculty,  but  a  compound  of  many,  some 
of  which  are  often  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
mar  the  concord  of  the  whole.  Few  of  us  but  have 
some  predominant  faculty,  in  itself  a  strength ; 
but  which  (usurping  unseasonably  dominion  over 
the  rest),  shares  the  lot  of  all  tyranny,  however 
brilliant,  and  leaves  the  empire  weak  against 
disaffection  within,  and  invasion  from  without. 
Hence  intellect  may  be  perverted  in  a  man  of 
evil  disposition,  and  sometimes  merely  wasted 
in  a  man  of  excellent  impulses,  for  want  of  the 
necessary  discipline,  or  of  a  strong  ruling  motive. 
I  doubt  if  there  be  one  person  in  the  world,  who 
has  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  talent,  who 
has  not  met  somebody  much  cleverer  than  him- 
self, which  said  somebody  has  never  obtained 
any  reputation  at  all !  Men  like  Audley  Eger- 
ton  are  constantly  seen  in  the  great  positions 
of  life;  while  men  like  Harley  L'Estrange,  who 
could  have  beaten  them  hollow  in  any  thing 
equally  striven  for  by  both,  float  away  down  the 
stream,  and,  unless  some  sudden  stimulant  arouse 
the  dreamy  energies,  vanish  out  of  sight  into  si- 
lent graves.  If  Hamlet  and  Polonius  were  living 
now,  Polonius  would  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  though 
Hamlet  would  unquestionably  be  a  much  more 
intellectual  character.  What  would  become  of 
Hamlet  ?  Heaven  knows  !  Dr.  Arnold  said, 
from  his  experience  of  a  school,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  one  man  and  another  was  not  mere 
ability — it  was  energy.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  that  saying. 

Submitting  these  hints  to  the  judgment  and 
penetration  of  the  sagacious,  I  enter  on  the  fresh 
division  of  this  work,  and  see  already  Randal  Les- 
lie gnawing  his  lip  on  the  back  ground.  The 
German  poet  observes,  that  the  Cow  of  Isis  is  to 
some  the  divine  symbol  of  knowledge,  to  others 
but  the  milch  cow,  only  regarded  for  the  pounds 
of  butter  she  will  yield.  0,  tendency  of  our  age, 
to  look  on  Isis  as  the  milch  cow !  0,  prostitu- 
tion of  the  grandest  desires  to  the  basest  uses  ! 
Gaze  on  the  goddess,  Randal  Leslie,  and  get 
ready  thy  churn  and  thy  scales.  Let  us  see 
what  the  butter  will  fetch  in  the  market. 


CHAPTER   II. 
A  NEW  reign  has  commenced.     There  ha.s 
been  a  general  election;  the  unpopularity  of  the 


Administration  has  been  apparent  at  the  hust- 
ings. Audley  Egerton.  hitherto  returned  by 
vast  majorities,  has  barely  escaped  defeat — 
thanks  to  a  majority  of  five.  The  expenses  of 
his  election  are  said  to  have  been  prodigious. 
"  But  who  can  stand  against  such  wealth  as 
Egerton's — no  doubt,  backed,  too,  by  the  Treas- 
ury purse  ?"  said  the  defeated  candidate.  It  is 
toward  the  close  of  October ;  London  is  already 
full ;  Parliament  will  meet  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night. 

In  one  of  the  principal  apartments  of  that  ho- 
tel in  which  foreigners  may  discover  what  is 
meant  by  English  comfort,  and  the  price  which 
foreigners  must  pay  for  it,  there  sat  two  persons, 
side  by  side,  engaged  in  close  conversation.  The 
one  was  a  female,  in  whose  pale,  clear  complex- 
ion and  raven  hair — in  whose  eyes,  vivid  with  a 
power  of  expression  rarely  bestowed  on  the  beau- 
ties of  the  north,  we  recognize  Beatrice,  Mar- 
chesa  di  Negra.  Undeniably  handsome  as  was 
the  Italian  lady,  her  companion,  though  a  man, 
and  far  advanced  into  middle  age,  was  yet  more 
remarkable  for  personal  advantages.  There  was 
a  strong  family  likeness  between  the  two ;  but 
there  was  also  a  striking  contrast  in  air,  man- 
ner, and  all  that  stamps  on  the  physiognomy  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  character.  There  was  some- 
thing of  gravity,  of  earnestness  and  passion,  in 
Beatrice's  countenance  when  carefully  exam- 
ined ;  her  smile  at  times  might  be  false,  but  it 
was  rarely  ironical,  never  cynical.  Her  ges- 
tures, though  graceful,  were  unrestrained  and 
frequent.  You  could  see  she  was  a  daughter  of 
the  south.  Her  companion,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
served on  the  fair  smooth  face,  to  which  years 
had  given  scarcely  a  line  or  wrinkle,  something 
that  might  have  passed,  at  first  glance,  for  the 
levity  and  thoughtlessness  of  a  gay  and  youthful 
nature ;  but  the  smile,  though  exquisitely  pol- 
ished, took  at  times  the  derision  of  a  sneer.  In 
his  manners  he  was  as  composed  and  as  free  from 
gesture  as  an  Englishman.  His  hair  was  of  that 
red  brown  with  which  the  Italian  painters  pro- 
duce such  marvelous  effects  of  color;  and,  if  here 
and  there  a  silver  thread  gleamed  through  the 
locks,  it  was  lost  at  once  amid  their  luxuriance. 
His  eyes  were  light,  and  his  complexion,  though 
without  much  color,  was  singularly  transparent. 
His  beauty,  indeed,  would  have  been  rather  wo- 
manly than  masculine,  but  for  the  height  and  sin- 
ewy spareness  of  a  frame  in  which  muscular 
strength  was  rather  adorned  than  concealed  by 
an  admirable  elegance  of  proportion.  You  would 
never  have  guessed  this  man  to  be  an  Italian  ; 
more  likely  you  would  have  supposed  him  a  Pa- 
risian. He  conversed  in  French,  his  dress  was 
of  French  fashion,  his  mode  of  thought  seemed 
French.  Not  that  he  was  like  the  Frenchman  of 
the  present  day — an  animal,  either  rude  or  re- 
served ;  but  your  ideal  of  the  Marquis  of  the  old 
regime — the  roue  of  the  Regency. 

Italian,  however,  he  was,  and  of  a  race  re- 
nowned in  Italian  history.  But,  as  if  ashamed 
of  his  country  and  his  birth,  he  affected  to  be  a 
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citizen  of  the  world.  Heaven  help  the  world  if 
it  hold  only  such  citizens  ! 

"  But,  Giulio,"  said  Beatrice  di  Negra,  speak- 
ing in  Italian,  "even  granting  that  you  discover 
this  girl,  can  you  suppose  that  her  father  will 
ever  consent  to  your  alliance  ?  Surely  you  know 
too  well  the  nature  of  your  kinsman  ?" 

"  Tu  te  trompes^  ma  scEur,''^  replied  Giulio 
Franzini,  Count  di  Peschiera,  in  French  as  usual 
— "  tu  te  trompes  •  I  knew  it  before  he  had  gone 
through  exile  and  penury.  How  can  I  know  it 
now?  But  comfort  yourself,  my  too  anxious 
Beatrice ;  I  shall  not  care  for  his  consent  till  I 
have  made  sure  of  his  daughter's." 

"But  how  win  that  in  despite  of  the  father?" 

"  jE/i,  mordieuV  interrupted  the  Count,  with 
true  French  gayety ;  "what  would  become  of  all 
the  comedies  ever  written,  if  marriages  were  not 
made  in  despite  of  the  father?  Look  you,"  he 
resumed,  with  a  very  slight  compression  of  his 
lip,  and  a  still  slighter  movement  in  his  chair — 
"look  you,  this  is  no  question  of  ifs  and  buts;  it 
is  a  question  of  must  and  shall — a  question  of  ex- 
istence to  you  and  to  me.  When  Danton  was 
condemned  to  the  guillotine,  he  said,  flinging  a 
pellet  of  bread  at  the  nose  of  his  respectable 
judge — '•Mon  individu  sera  bientot  dans  le  ncant'' 
— My  patrimony  is  there  already !  I  am  loaded 
with  debts.  I  see  before  me,  on  the  one  side, 
ruin  or  suicide ;  on  the  other  side,  wedlock  and 
wealth." 

"  But  from  those  vast  possessions  which  you 
have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  so  long,  have  you 
really  saved  nothing  against  the  lime  when  they 
might  be  reclaimed  at  your  hands  ?" 

"My  sister,"  replied  the  Count,  "do  I  look 
like  a  man  who  saved  ?  Besides,  when  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor,  unwilling  to  raze  from  his  Lom- 
bard domains  a  name  and  a  house  so  illustrious 
as  our  kinsman's,  and  desirous,  while  punishing 
that  kinsman's  rebellion,  to  reward  my  adhe- 
rence, forbore  the  peremptory  confiscation  of 
those  vast  possessions,  at  which  my  mouth  wa- 
ters while  we  speak,  but,  annexing  them  to  the 
Crown  during  pleasure,  allowed  me,  as  the  next 
of  male  kin,  to  retain  the  revenues  of  one  half  for 
the  same  very  indefinite  period — had  I  not  every 
reason  to  suppose,  that,  before  long,  I  could  so 
influence  his  majesty  or  his  minister,  as  to  ob- 
tain a  decree  that  might  transfer  the  whole,  un- 
conditionally and  absolutely,  to  myself?  And, 
methinks,  I  should  have  done  so,  but  for  this  ac- 
cursed, intermeddling  English  milord,  who  has 
never  ceased  to  besiege  the  court  or  the  minis- 
ter with  alleged  extenuations  of  our  cousin's  re- 
bellion, and  proofless  assertions  that  I  shared  it 
in  order  to  entangle  my  kinsman,  and  betrayed 
it  in  order  to  profit  by  his  spoils.  So  that,  at 
last,  in  return  for  all  my  services,  and  in  answer 
to  all  my  claims,  I  received  from  the  minister 
himself  this  cold  reply— '  Count  of  Peschiera, 
your  aid  was  important,  and  your  reward  has 
been  large.  That  reward,  it  would  not  be  for 
your  honor  to  extend,  and  justify  the  ill-opinion 
of  your  Italian  countrymen,  by  formally  appro- 


priating to  yourself  all  that  was  forfeited  by  the 
treason  you  denounced.  A  name  so  noble  as 
yours  should  be  dearer  to  you  than  fortune  itself.'  " 

"Ah,  Giulio  !"  cried  Beatrice,  her  face  light- 
ing up,  changed  in  its  whole  character — "those 
were  words  that  might  make  the  demon  that 
tempts  to  avarice,  fly  from  your  breast  in  shame." 

The  Count  opened  his  eyes  in  great  amaze; 
then  he  glanced  round  the  room,  and  said,  quietly  : 

"  Nobody  else  hears  you,  my  dear  Beatrice ; 
talk  common  sense.  Heroics  sound  well  in 
mixed  society :  but  there  is  nothing  less  suited 
to  the  tone  of  a  family  conversation." 

Madame  di  Negra  bent  down  her  head  abash- 
ed, and  that  sudden  change  in  the  expression  of 
her  countenance,  which  had  seemed  to  betray 
susceptibility  to  generous  emotion,  faded  as  sud- 
denly away. 

"But  still."  she  said,  coldly,  "you  enjoy  one 
half  of  those  ample  revenues — why  talk,  then,  of 
suicide  and  ruin  ?" 

"I  enjoy  them  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown; 
and  what  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  to  re- 
call our  cousin,  and  reinstate  him  in  his  posses- 
sions ?" 

"There  is  ?i probability^  then,  of  that  pardon? 
When  you  first  employed  me  in  your  researches, 
you  only  thought  there  was  'd.  possibility.'''' 

"  There  is  a  great  probability  of  it,  and  there- 
fore I  am  here.  I  learned  some  little  time  since 
that  the  question  of  such  recall  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Emperor,  and  discussed  in  Coun- 
cil. The  danger  to  the  State,  which  might  arise 
from  our  cousin's  wealth,  his  alleged  abilities — 
(abilities !  bah !) — and  his  popular  name,  deferred 
any  decision  on  the  point ;  and,  indeed,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  dealing  with  myself  must  have  embar- 
rassed the  ministry.  But  it  is  a  mere  question 
of  time.  He  can  not  long  remain  excluded  from 
the  general  amnesty,  already  extended  to  the 
other  refugees.  The  person  who  gave  me  this 
information  is  high  in  power,  and  friendly  to  my- 
self; and  he  added  a  piece  of  advice,  on  which 
I  acted.  '  It  was  intimated,'  said  he,  '  by  one  of 
the  partisans  of  your  kinsman,  that  the  exile  could, 
give  a  hostage  for  his  loyalty  in  the  person  of  his 
daughter  and  heiress :  that  she  had  arrived  at 
marriageable  age;  that  if  she  were  to  wed,  with 
the  Emperor's  consent,  some  one  whose  attach- 
ment to  the  Austrian  crown  was  unquestionable, 
there  would  be  a  guarantee  both  for  the  faith  of 
the  father,  and  for  the  transmission  of  so  import- 
ant a  heritage  to  safe  and  loyal  hands.  Why 
not'  (continued  my  friend)  'apply  to  the  Emperor 
for  his  consent  to  that  alliance  for  yourself?  you, 
on  whom  he  can  depend  ;  you  who,  if  the  daugh- 
ter should  die,  would  be  the  legal  heir  to  those 
lands  ?'     On  that  hint  I  spoke." 

"You  saw  the  Emperor?" 

"And  after  combating  the  unjust  preposses- 
sions against  me,  I  staled,  that  so  far  from  my 
cousin  having  any  fair  cause  of  resentment 
against  me,  when  all  was  duly  explained  to 
him,  I  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  willingly 
(jive  me  the  hand  of  his  child." 
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"  You  did!"  cried  the  Marchesa,  amazed. 

"And,"  continued  the  Count,  innperturbably, 
as  he  smoothed,  with  careless  hand,  the  snowy 
plaits  of  his  shirt  front — "and  that  I  should  thus 
have  the  happiness  of  becoming  myself  the  guar- 
antee of  my  kinsman's  loyalty — the  agent  for  the 
restoration  of  his  honors,  while,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  envious  and  malignant,  I  should  clear  up  my 
own  name  from  all  suspicion  that  I  had  wronged 
him." 

"And  the  Emperor  consented?" 

^^  Pardieu,  my  dear  sister.  What  else  could 
his  majesty  do?  My  proposition  smoothed  every 
obstacle,  and  reconciled  policy  with  mercy.  It 
remains,  therefore,  only  to  find  out,  what  has 
hitherto  baffled  all  our  researches,  the  retreat  of 
our  dear  kinsfolk,  and  to  make  myself  a  welcome 
lover  to  the  demoiselle.  There  is  some  disparity 
of  years,  I  own ;  but — unless  your  sex  and  my 
glass  flatter  me  overmuch — I  am  still  a  match 
for  many  a  gallant  of  five-and-twenty." 

The  Count  said  this  with  so  charming  a  smile, 
and  looked  so  pre-eminently  handsome,  that  he 
carried  off  the  coxcombry  of  the  words  as  grace- 
fully as  if  they  had  been  spoken  by  some  daz- 
zling hero  of  the  grand  old  comedy  of  Parisian 
life. 

Then  interlacing  his  fingers,  and  lightly  lean- 
ing his  hands,  thus  clasped,  upon  his  sister's 
shoulder,  he  looked  into  her  face,  and  said  slowly 
— "And  now,  my  sister,  for  some  gentle  but  de- 
served reproach.  Have  you  not  sadly  failed  me 
in  the  task  I  imposed  on  your  regard  for  my  in- 
terests ?  Is  it  not  some  years  since  you  first  came 
to  England  on  the  mission  of  discovering  these 
worthy  relatives  of  ours  ?  Did  I  not  entreat  you 
to  seduce  into  your  toils  the  man  whom  I  knew 
to  be  my  enemy,  and  who  was  indubitably  ac- 
quainted with  our  cousin's  retreat — a  secret  he 
has  hitherto  locked  within  his  bosom  ?  Did  you 
not  tell  me,  that  though  he  was  then  in  England, 
you  could  find  no  occasion  even  to  meet  him,  but 
that  you  had  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  states- 
man to  whom  I  directed  your  attention  as  his 
most  intimate  associate?  And  yet  you,  whose 
charms  are  usually  so  irresistible,  learn  nothing 
from  the  statesman,  as  you  see  nothing  of  milord. 
Nay,  baffled  and  misled,  you  actually  supposed 
that  the  quarry  has  taken  refuge  in  France.  You 
go  thither — ^you  pretend  to  search  the  capital — 
the  provinces,  Switzerland,  que  sais-je  ?  all  in  vain 
— though — foi  de  gentilhomme — your  police  cost 
me  dearly — you  return  to  England — the  same 
chase  and  the  same  result.  Palsambleu,  ma  sauj; 
I  do  too  much  credit  to  your  talents  not  to  question 
your  zeal.  In  a  word  have  you  been  in  earnest — 
or  have  you  not  had  some  womanly  pleasure  in 
amusing  yourself  and  abusing  my  trust  ?" 

"  Giulio,"  answered  Beatrice,  sadly,  "you 
know  the  influence  you  have  exercised  over  my 
character  and  my  fate.  Your  reproaches  are 
not  just.  I  made  such  inquiries  as  were  in  my 
power,  and  I  have  now  cause  to  believe  that  I 
know  one  who  is  possessed  of  this  secret,  and 
can  guide  us  to  it." 


"Ah,  you  do!"  exclaimed  the  Count.  Beatrice 
did  not  heed  the  exclamation,  but  hurried  on. 

"But  grant  that  my  heart  shrunk  from  the 
task  you  imposed  on  me,  would  it  not  have  been 
natural?  When  I  first  came  to  England,  you 
informed  me  that  your  object  in  discovering  the 
exiles  was  one  which  I  could  honestly  aid.  You 
naturally  desired  first  to  know  if  the  daughter 
lived  ;  if  not,  you  were  the  heir.  If  she  did,  you 
assured  me  you  desired  to  effect,  through  my 
mediation,  some  liberal  compromise  with  AI- 
phonso,  by  which  you  would  have  sought  to  ob- 
tain his  restoration,  provided  he  would  leave  you 
for  life  in  possession  of  the  grant  you  hold  from 
the  crown.  While  these  were  your  objects,  I 
did  my  best,  ineff'ectual  as  it  was,  to  obtain  the 
information  required." 

"  And  what  made  me  lose  so  important  though 
so  ineff'ectual  an  ally  ?"  asked  the  Count,  still 
smiling ;  but  a  gleam  that  belied  the  smile  shot 
from  his  eye. 

"  What !  when  you  bade  me  receive  and  co- 
operate with  the  miserable  spies — the  false  Ital- 
ians— whom  you  sent  over,  and  seek  to  entangle 
this  poor  exile,  when  found,  in  some  rash  cor- 
respondence, to  be  revealed  to  the  court;  when 
you  sought  to  seduce  the  daughter  of  the  Counts 
of  Peschiera,  the  descendant  of  those  who  had 
ruled  in  Italy,  into  the  informer,  the  corrupter, 
and  the  traitress  !  No,  Giulio — then  I  recoiled ; 
and  then,  fearful  of  your  own  sway  over  me,  I 
retreated  into  France.  I  have  answered  you 
frankly." 

The  Count  removed  his  hands  from  the  shoul- 
ders on  which  they  had  reclined  so  cordially. 

"And  this,"  said  he,  "is  your  wisdom,  and 
this  your  gratitude.  You,  whose  fortunes  are 
bound  up  in  mine — you,  who  subsist  on  my  bounty 
— you,  who — " 

"  Hold,"  cried  the  Marchesa,  rising,  and  with 
a  burst  of  emotion,  as  if  stung  to  the  utmost,  and 
breaking  into  revolt  from  the  tyranny  of  years — 
"  Hold — gratitude  !  bounty !  Brother,  brother 
— what,  indeed,  do  1  owe  to  you  ?  The  shame 
and  the  misery  of  a  life.  While  yet  a  child,  you 
condemned  me  to  marry  against  my  will — 
against  my  heart — against  my  prayers — and 
laughed  at  my  tears  when  I  knelt  to  you  for 
mercy.  I  was  pure  then,  Giulio — pure  and  in- 
nocent as  the  flowers  in  my  virgin  crown.  And 
now — now — " 

Beatrice  stopped  abruptly,  and  clasped  her 
hands  before  her  face. 

"Now  you  upbraid  me,"  said  the  Count,  un- 
ruffled by  her  sudden  passion,  "  because  I  gave 
you  in  marriage  to  a  man  young  and  noble  ?" 

"  Old  in  vices  and  mean  of  soul !  The  mar- 
riage I  forgave  you.  You  had  the  right,  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  our  country,  to  dispos-e 
of  my  hand.  But  I  forgave  you  not  the  conso- 
lations that  you  whispered  in  the  ear  of  a  wretch- 
ed and  insulted  wife." 

"Pardon  me  the  remark,"  replied  the  Count, 
with  a  courtly  bend  of  his  head,  "  but  those  con- 
solations were  also  conformable  to  the  customs 
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of  our  country,  and  I  was  not  aware  till  now  that 
you  had  wholly  disdained  them.  And,"  con- 
tinued the  Count,  "you  were  not  so  long  a  wife 
that  the  gall  of  the  chain  should  smart  still.  You 
were  soon  left  a  widow — free,  childless,  young, 
beautiful." 

"And  penniless." 

"  True,  Di  Negra  was  a  gambler,  and  very 
unlucky ;  no  fault  of  mine.  I  could  neither  keep 
the  cards  from  his  hands,  nor  advise  him  how  to 
play  them." 

"And  my  own  portion?  Oh,  Giulio,  I  knew 
but  at  his  death  why  you  had  condemned  me  to 
that  renegade  Genoese.  He  owed  you  money, 
and,  against  honor,  and,  I  believe,  against  law, 
you  had  accepted  my  fortune  in  discharge  of  the 
debt." 

"  He  had  no  other  way  to  discharge  it — a  debt 
of  honor  must  be  paid — old  stories  these.  What 
matters  ?  Since  then  my  purse  has  been  open 
to  you?" 

"  Yes,  not  as  your  sister,  but  your  instrument 
— your  spy !  Yes,  your  purse  has  been  open — 
with  a  niggard  hand," 

"  Un  pen  de  conscience^  ma  chere^  you  are  so 
extravagant.  But  come,  be  plain.  What  would 
you?" 

"  I  w^ould  be  free  from  you." 

"That  is,  you  would  form  some  second  mar- 
riage with  one  of  these  rich  island  lords.  Ma 
foi^  I  respect  your  ambition." 

"It  is  not  so  high.  I  aim  but  to  escape  from 
slavery — to  be  placed  beyond  dishonorable  tempt- 
ation. I  desire,"  cried  Beatrice  with  increased 
emotion,  "I  desire  to  re-enter  the  life  of  woman," 

"  Eno' !"  said  the  Count  with  a  visible  impa- 
tience, "  is  there  any  thing  in  the  attainment  of 
your  object  that  should  render  you  indifferent 
to  mine  ?  You  desire  to  marry,  if  1  comprehend 
you  right.  And  to  marry,  as  becomes  you,  you 
should  bring  to  your  husband  not  debts,  but  a 
dowry.  Be  it  so,  I  will  restore  the  portion 
that  I  saved  from  the  spendthrift  clutch  of  the 
Genoese — the  moment  that  it  is  mine  to  bestow 
— the  moment  that  I  am  husband  to  my  kins- 
man's heiress.  And  now,  Beatrice,  you  imply 
that  my  former  notions  revolted  your  conscience ; 
my  present  plan  should  content  it :  for  by  this 
marriage  shall  our  kinsman  regain  his  country, 
and  repossess,  at  least,  half  his  lands.  And  if  I 
am  not  an  excellent  husband  to  the  demoiselle, 
it  will  be  her  own  fault.  I  have  sown  my  wild 
oats,  Je  suis  bon  prince,  when  I  have  things  a 
little  my  own  way.  It  is  my  hope  and  my  in- 
tention, and  certainly  it  will  be  my  interest,  to 
become  digne  epoux  et  irreproachable  pere  de  fa- 
■mille.  I  speak  lightly — 'tis  my  way.  I  mean 
seriously.  The  little  girl  will  be  very  happy 
with  me,  and  I  shall  succeed  in  soothing  all  re- 
sentment her  father  may  retain.  Will  you  aid 
me  then — yes  or  no?  Aid  me,  and  you  shall 
indeed  be  free.  The  magician  will  release  the 
fair  spirit  he  has  bound  to  his  will.  Aid  me  not, 
ma  chere,  and  mark,  I  do  not  threaten — I  do  but 
warn — aid  me  not ;  grant  that  I  become  a  beg- 


gar, and  ask  yourself  what  is  to  become  of  you 
— still  young,  still  beautiful,  and  still  penniless  ? 
Nay,  worse  than  penniless ;  you  have  done  me 
the  honor"  (and  here  the  Count,  looking  on  the 
table,  drew  a  letter  from  a  portfolio,  emblazoned 
with  his  arms  and  coronet),  "you  have  done  me 
the  honor  to  consult  me  as  to  your  debts." 

"You  will  restore  my  fortune?"  said  the 
Marchesa,  irresolutely — and  averting  her  head 
from  an  odious  schedule  of  figures. 

"When  my  own,  with  your  aid,  is  secured." 

"  But  do  you  not  overate  the  value  of  my  aid  ?" 

"Possibly,"  said  the  Count,  with  a  caressing 
suavity — and  he  kissed  his  sister's  forehead. 
"  Possibly ;  but  by  my  honor,  I  wish  to  repair  to 
you  any  wrong,  real  or  supposed,  I  may  have 
done  you  in  past  times.  I  wish  to  find  again 
my  own  dear  sister.  I  may  overvalue  your  aid, 
but  not  the  affection  from  which  it  comes.  Let 
us  be  friends,  cara  Beatrice  mia,^^  added  the 
Count,  for  the  first  time  employing  Italian  words. 

The  Marchesa  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
and  her  tears  flowed  softly.  Evidently  this  man 
had  great  influence  over  her — and  evidentl}', 
whatever  her  cause  for  complaint,  her  afTection 
for  him  was  still  sisterly  and  strong.  A  nature 
with  fine  flashes  of  generosity,  spirit,  honor,  and 
passion.  M^as  hers — but  uncultured,  unguided — 
spoilt  by  the  worst  social  examples — easily  led 
into  wrong — not  always  aware  where  the  wrong 
was — letting  affections  good  or  bad  whisper 
away  her  conscience,  or  blind  her  reason.  Such 
women  are  often  far  more  dangerous  when  in- 
duced to  wrong,  than  those  who  are  thoroughly 
abandoned — such  women  are  the  accomplices 
men  like  the  Count  of  Peschiera  most  desire  to 
obtain. 

"  Ah,  Giulio,"  said  Beatrice,  after  a  pause, 
and  looking  up  at  him  through  her  tears,  "  when 
you  speak  to  me  thus,  you  know  you  can  do 
with  me  what  you  will.  Fatherless  and  mother- 
less, whom  had  my  childhood  to  love  and  obey 
but  you  ?" 

"  Dear  Beatrice,"  murmured  the  Count  ten- 
derly— and  he  again  kissed  her  forehead.  "  So," 
he  continued  more  carelessly — "  so  the  recon- 
ciliation is  effected,  and  our  interests  and  our 
hearts  re-allied.  Now,  alas,  to  descend  to  busi- 
ness. You  say  that  you  know  some  one  whom 
you  believe  to  be  acquainted  with  the  lurking- 
place  of  my  father-in-law — that  is  to  be  !" 

"I  think  so.  You  remind  me  that  I  have  an 
appointment  with  him  this  day ;  it  is  near  the 
hour — I  must  leave  you." 

"To  learn  the  secret? — Quick — quick.  I 
have  no  fear  of  your  success,  if  it  is  by  his  heart 
that  you  lead  him?" 

"  You  mistake ;  on  his  heart  I  have  no  hold. 
But  he  has  a  friend  who  loves  me,  and  honor- 
ably, and  whose  cause  he  pleads.  I  think  here 
that  I  have  some  means  to  control  or  persuade 
him.  If  not — ah,  he  is  of  a  character  that  per- 
plexes me  in  all  but  his  worldly  ambition  ;  and 
how  can  we  foreigners  influence  him  through 
that?'' 
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"  Is  he  poor,  or  is  he  extravagant?" 

'■'-  Not  extravagant,  and  not  positively  poor, 
but  dependent." 

"Then  we  have  him,"  .said  the  Count  com- 
posedly. "  If  his  assistance  be  worth  buying, 
we  can  bid  high  for  it.  Sur  mon  ame,  I  never 
yet  knew  money  fail  with  any  man  who  was  both 
worldly  and  dependent.  I  put  him  and  myself 
in  your  hands." 

Thus  saying,  the  Count  opened  the  door,  and 
conducted  his  sister  with  formal  politeness  to 
her  carriage.  He  then  returned,  reseated  him- 
self, and  mused  in  silence.  As  he  did  so,  the 
muscles  of  his  countenance  relaxed.  The  levity 
of  the  Frenchman  fled  from  his  visage,  and  in 
his  eye,  as  it  gazed  abstractedly  into  space,  there 
was  that  steady  depth  so  remarkable  in  the  old 
portraits  of  Florentine  diplomatist,  or  Venetian 
oligarch.  Thus  seen,  there  was  in  that  face, 
despite  all  its  beauty,  something  that  would  have 
awed  back  even  the  fond  gaze  of  love ;  some- 
thing hard,  collected,  inscrutable,  remorseless, 
but  this  change  of  countenance  did  not  last 
long.  Evidently,  thought,  though  intense  for  the 
moment,  was  not  habitual  to  the  man.  Evidently, 
he  had  lived  the  life  which  takes  all  things  light- 
ly— so  he  rose  with  a  look  of  fatigue,  shook  and 
stretched  himself,  as  if  to  cast  off,  or  grow  out 
of  an  unwelcome  and  irksome  mood.  An  hour 
afterward,  the  Count  of  Peschiera  was  charming 
all  eyes,  and  pleasing  all  ears,  in  the  saloon  of  a 
high-born  beauty,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  at  Vienna,  and  whose  charms,  according 
to  that  old  and  never  truth-speaking  oracle. 
Polite  Scandal,  were  now  said  to  have  attracted 
to  London  the  brilliant  foreigner. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Marchesa  regained  her  house,  which  was 
in  Curzon-street,  and  withdrew  to  her  own  room, 
to  re-adjust  her  dress,  and  remove  from  her 
countenance  all  trace  of  the  tears  she  had  shed. 

Kalf-an-hour  afterward  she  w^as  seated  in  her 
drawing-room,  composed  and  calm  ;  nor,  seeing 
her  then,  could  you  have  guessed  that  she  was 
capable  of  so  much  emotion  and  so  much  weak- 
ness. In  that  stately  exterior,  in  that  quiet  at- 
titude, in  that  elaborate  and  finished  elegance 
which  comes  alike  from  the  arts  of  the  toilet 
and  the  conventional  repose  of  rank,  you  could 
see  but  the  woman  of  the  world  and  the  great 
lady. 

A  knock  at  the  door  was  heard,  and  in  a  few 
moments  there  entered  a  visitor,  with  the  easy 
familiarity  of  intimate  acquaintance — a  young 
man,  but  with  none  of  the  bloom  of  youth.  His 
hair,  fine  as  a  woman's,  was  thin  and  scanty, 
but  it  fell  low  over  the  forehead,  and  concealed 
that  noblest  of  our  human  features.  "  A  gen- 
tleman," says  Apuleius,  "  ought,  if  he  can,  to 
wear  his  whole  mind  on  his  forehead."*     The 

*  I  must  be  pardoned  for  annexing  the  original,  since 
it  loses  mucli  hy  tranKlation : — "Hominem  liberum  et 
magnificum  deb  ere,  si  queat,  in  primori  fronte,  animum 
gestare." 


young  visitor  would  never  have  committed  so 
frank  an  imprudence.  His  cheek  was  pale,  and 
in  his  step  and  his  movements  there  was  a  lan- 
guor that  spoke  of  fatigued  nerves  or  delicate 
health.  But  the  light  of  the  eye  and  the  tone 
of  the  voice  were  those  of  a  mental  temperament 
controlling  the  bodily — vigorous  and  energetic. 
For  the  rest  his  general  appearance  was  distin- 
guished by  a  refinement  alike  intellectual  and 
social.  Once  seen,  you  would  not  easily  forget 
him.  And  the  reader  no  doubt  already  recog- 
nizes Randal  Leslie.  His  salutation,  as  I  before 
said,  was  that  of  intimate  familiarity  ;  yet  it  was 
given  and  replied  to  with  that  unreserved  open- 
ness which  denotes  the  absence  of  a  more  tender 
sentiment. 

Seating  himself  by  the  Marchesa's  side,  Ran- 
dal began  first  to  converse  on  the  fashionable 
topics  and  gossip  of  the  day  ;  but  it  was  observ- 
able, that,  while  he  extracted  from  her  the  cur- 
rent anecdote  and  scandal  of  the  great  world, 
neither  anecdote  nor  scandal  did  he  communicate 
in  return.  Randal  Leslie  had  already  learned 
the  art  not  to  commit  himself,  not  to  have  quoted 
against  him  one  ill-natured  remark  upon  the 
eminent.  Nothing  more  injures  the  man  who 
would  rise  beyond  the  fame  of  the  salons,  than 
to  be  considered  a  backbiter  and  gossip ;  "yet  it 
is  always  useful,"  thought  Randal  Leslie,  "to 
know  the  foibles — the  small  social  and  private 
springs  by  which  the  great  are  moved.  Critical 
occasions  may  arise  in  which  such  knowledge 
may  be  power."  And  hence,  perhaps  (besides 
a  more  private  motive,  soon  to  be  perceived), 
Randal  did  not  consider  his  time  thrown  away 
in  cultivating  Madame  di  Negra's  friendship. 
For  despite  much  that  was  whispered  against 
her,  she  had  succeeded  in  dispelling  the  coldness 
with  which  she  had  at  first  been  received  in  the 
London  circles.  Her  beauty,  her  grace,  and 
her  high  birth,  had  raised  her  into  fashion,  and 
the  homage  of  men  of  the  first  station,  while  it 
perhaps  injured  her  reputation  as  woman,  added 
to  her  celebrity  as  fine  lady.  So  much  do  we 
cold  English,  prudes  though  we  be,  forgive  to 
the  foreigner  what  we  avenge  on  the  native. 

Sliding  at  last  from  these  general  topics  into 
very  well-bred  and  elegant  personal  compliment, 
and  reciting  various  eulogies,  which  Lord  this 
the  Duke  of  that  had  passed  on  the  Marchesa's 
charms,  Randal  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  with  the 
license  of  admitted  friendship,  and  said — 

"  But  since  you  have  deigned  to  confide  in  me, 
since  when  (happily  for  me,  and  with  a  gener- 
osity of  which  no  coquette  could  have  been  ca- 
pable) you,  in  good  time,  repressed  into  friendship 
feelings  that  might  else  have  ripened  into  those 
you  are  formed  to  inspire  and  disdain  to  return, 
you  told  me  with  your  charming  smile,  '  Let  no 
one  speak  to  me  of  love  who  does  not  offer  me 
his  hand,  and  with  it  the  means  to  supply  tastes 
that  I  fear  are  terribly  extravagant;'  since  thus 
you  allowed  me  to  divine  your  natural  objects, 
and  upon  that  understanding  our  intimacy  has 
been  founded,  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying 
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that  the  admiration  you  excite  among  the  grands 
seigneurs  I  have  named,  only  serves  to  defeat 
your  own  purpose,  and  scare  away  admirers 
less  brilliant,  but  more  in  earnest.  Most  of 
these  gentlemen  are  unfortunately  married  ;  and 
they  who  are  not  belong  to  those  members  of 
our  aristocracy  who,  in  marriage,  seek  more 
than  beauty  and  wit — namely,  connections  to 
strengthen  their  political  station,  or  wealth  to 
redeem  a  mortgage  and  sustain  a  title." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Leslie,"  replied  the  Marchesa 
— and  a  certain  sadness  might  be  detected  in  the 
tone  of  the  voice  and  the  droop  of  the  eye — "I 
have  lived  long  enough  in  the  real  world  to  ap- 
preciate the  baseness  and  the  falsehood  of  most 
of  those  sentiments  which  take  the  noblest  names. 
I  see  through  the  hearts  of  the  admirers  you  pa- 
rade before  me,  and  know  that  not  one  of  them 
w^ould  shelter  with  his  ermine  the  w^oman  to 
whom  he  talks  of  his  heart.  Ah,"  continued 
Beatrice,  with  a  softness  of  which  she  was  un- 
conscious, but  which  might  have  been  extremely 
dangerous  to  youth  less  steeled  and  self-guard- 
ed than  was  Randal  Leslie's — "ah,  I  am  less 
ambitious  than  you  suppose.  I  have  dreamed 
of  a  friend,  a  companion,  a  protector,  w' ith  feel- 
ings still  fresh,  undebased  by  the  low  round  of 
vulgar  dissipation  and  mean  pleasures — of  a 
heart  so  new,  that  it  might  restore  my  own  to 
what  it  was  in  its  happy  spring.  I  have  seen  in 
your  country  some  marriages,  the  mere  con- 
templation of  which  has  filled  my  eyes  with  de- 
licious tears.  I  have  learned  in  England  to 
know  the  value  of  home.  And  with  such  a  heart 
as  I  describe,  and  such  a  home,  I  could  forget 
that  I  ever  knew  a  less  pure  ambition." 

"  This  language  does  not  surprise  me,"  said 
Randal;  "yet  it  does  not  harmonize  with  your 
former  answer  to  me." 

"To  you,"  repeated  Beatrice,  smiling,  and 
regaining  her  lighter  manner;  "to  you — true. 
But  I  never  had  the  vanity  to  think  that  your 
affection  for  me  could  bear  the  sacrifices  it  would 
cost  you  in  marriage  ;  that  you,  with  your  ambi- 
tion, could  bound  your  dreams  of  happiness  to 
home.  And  then,  too,"  said  she,  raising  her 
head,  and  with  a  certain  grave  pride  in  her  air 
— "and  then^  I  could  not  have  consented  to 
share  my  fate  with  one  whom  ray  poverty  would 
cripple.  I  could  not  listen  to  my  heart,  if  it  had 
beat  for  a  lover  without  fortune,  for  to  him  I 
could  then  have  brought  but  a  burden,  and  be- 
trayed him  into  a  union  with  poverty  and  debt. 
Now^  it  may  be  diff"erent.  Now  I  may  have  the 
dowry  that  befits  my  birth.  And  now  I  may  be 
Uee.  to  choose  according  to  my  heart  as  woman, 
not  according  to  my  necessities,  as  one  poor, 
harassed,  and  despairing." 

"Ah,"  said  Randal,  interested,  and  drawing 
still  closer  toward  his  fair  companion— "ah,  I 
congratulate  you  sincerely;  you  have  cause, 
then,  to  think  that  you  shall  be — rich?" 

The  Marchesa  paused  before  she  answered, 

and  during  that  pause  Randal  relaxed  the  web 

of  the  scheme  which  he  had  been  secretly  w^eav  • 
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ing,  and  rapidly  considered  w^hether,  if  Beatrice 
di  Negra  would  indeed  be  rich,  she  might  an- 
swer to  himself  as  a  wife ;  and  in  what  way,  if 
so,  he  had  best  change  his  tone  from  that  of 
friendship  into  that  of  love.  While  thus  reflect- 
ing, Beatrice  answered  : 

"  Not  rich  for  an  Englishw^oman ;  for  an  Italian, 
yes.     My  fortune  should  be  half  a  million — " 

"Half  a  million!"  cried  Randal,  and  with 
difficulty  he  restrained  himself  from  falling  at 
her  feet  in  adoration. 

"Of  francs!"  continued  the  Marchesa. 

"Francs!  Ah,"  said  Randal,  with  a  long- 
drawn  breath,  and  recovering  from  his  sudden 
enthusiasm,  "  about  twenty  thousand  pounds ! 
— eight  hundred  a  year  at  four  per  cent.  A 
very  handsome  portion,  certainly — (Genteel  pov- 
erty! he  murmured  to  himself.  What  an  es- 
cape I  have  had  !  but  I  see — I  see.  This  will 
smooth  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  better 
and  earlier  project.  I  see) — a  very  handsome 
portion,"  he  repeated  aloud — "not  for  a  grand 
seigneur,  indeed,  but  still  for  a  gentleman  of 
birth  and  expectations  worthy  of  your  choice,  if 
ambition  be  not  your  first  object.  Ah,  while 
you  spoke  with  such  endearing  eloquence  of 
feelings  that  were  fresh,  of  a  heart  that  was  new, 
of  the  happy  English  home,  you  might  guess 
that  my  thoughts  ran  to  my  friend  who  loves 
you  so  devotedly,  and  who  so  realizes  your  ideal. 
Providentially,  with  us,  happy  marriages  and 
happy  homes  are  found  not  in  the  gay  circles  of 
London  fashion,  but  at  the  hearths  of  our  rural 
nobility — our  untitled  country  gentlemen.  And 
who,  among  all  your  adorers,  can  offer  you  a  lot 
so  really  enviable  as  the  one  whom,  I  see  by 
your  blush,  you  already  guess  that  I  refer  to  ?" 

"Did  I  blush?"  said  the  Marchesa,  with  a 
silvery  laugh.  "  Nay,  I  think  that  your  zeal  for 
your  friend  misled  you.  But  I  will  own  frankly, 
I  have  been  touched  by  his  honest,  ingenuous 
love — so  evident,  yet  rather  looked  than  spoken. 
I  have  contrasted  the  love  that  honors  me,  with 
the  suitors  that  seek  to  degrade ;  more  I  can 
not  say.  For  though  I  grant  that  your  friend  is 
handsome,  high-spirited,  and  generous,  still  he 
is  not  what — " 

"You  mistake,  believe  me,"  interrupted  Ran- 
dal. "  You  shall  not  finish  your  sentence.  He 
is  all  that  you  do  not  yet  suppose  him ;  for  his 
shyness,  and  his  very  love,  his  very  respect 
for  your  superiority,  do  not  allow^  his  mind  and 
his  nature  to  appear  to  advantage.  You,  it  is 
true,  have  a  taste  for  letters  and  poetry  rare 
among  your  countrywomen.  He  has  not  at 
present — few  men  have.  But  what  Cimon  would 
not  be  refined  by  so  fair  an  Iphigenia  ?  Such  fri- 
volities as  he  now  shows  belong  but  to  youth  and  in- 
experience of  life.  Happy  the  brother  who  could 
see  his  sister  the  wife  of  Frank  Hazeldean." 

The  Marchesa  bent  her  cheek  on  her  hand  in 
silence.  To  her,  marriage  was  more  than  it 
usually  seems  to  dreaming  maiden  or  to  discon- 
solate widow.  So  had  the  strong  desire  to  es- 
cape from  the  control  of  her  unprincipled  and 
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remorseless  brother  grown  a  part  of  her  very 
soul — so  had  whatever  was  best  and  hi<^hest  in 
her  very  mixed  and  complex  character  been 
galled  and  outraged  by  her  friendless  and  ex- 
posed position,  the  equivocal  worship  rendered 
to  her  beauty,  the  various  debasements  to  which 
pecuniary  embarrassments  had  subjected  her — 
not  without  design  on  the  part  of  the  Count,  who 
though  grasping,  w^as  not  miserly,  and  who  by 
precarious  and  seemingly  capricious  gifts  at  one 
time,  and  refusals  of  all  aid  at  another,  had  in- 
volved her  in  debt  in  order  to  retain  his  hold  on 
her — so  utterly  painful  and  humiliating  to  a  wo- 
man of  her  pride  and  her  birth  was  the  station 
that  she  held  in  the  world — that  in  marriage  she 
saw  liberty,  life,  honor,  self-redemption;  and 
these  thoughts  while  they  compelled  her  to  co- 
operate with  the  schemes  by  which  the  Count, 
on  securing  to  himself  a  bride,  was  to  bestow  on 
herself  a  dower,  also  disposed  her  now  to  receive 
with  favor  Randal  Leslie's  pleadings  on  behalf 
of  his  friend. 

The  advocate  saw  that  he  had  made  an  im- 
pression, and  with  the  marvelous  skill  which  his 
knowledge  of  those  natures  that  engaged  his  study 
bestowed  on  his  intelligence,  he  continued  to  im- 
prove his  cause  by  such  representations  as  were 
likely  to  be  most  effective.  With  what  admirable 
tact  he  avoided  panegyric  of  Frank  as  the  mere 
individual,  and  drew  him  rather  as  the  type,  the 
ideal  of  what  a  woman  in  Beatrice's  position 
might  desire,  in  the  safety,  peace,  and  honor  of  a 
home,  in  the  trust  and  constancy,  and  honest  con- 
fiding love  of  its  partner!  He  did  not  paint  an 
elysium;  he  described  a  haven  ;  he  did  not  glow- 
ingly delineate  a  hero  of  romance — he  soberly 
portrayed  that  representative  of  the  Respectable 
and  the  Real  which  a  woman  turns  to  when  ro- 
mance begins  to  seem  to  her  but  delusion.  Verily, 
if  you  could  have  looked  into  the  heart  of  the  per- 
son he  addressed,  and  heard  him  speak,  you 
would  have  cried  admiringly,  "Knowledge  is 
power ;  and  this  man,  if  as  able  on  a  larger  field 
of  action,  should  play  no  mean  part  in  the  history 
of  his  time." 

Slowly  Beatrice  roused  herself  from  the  rev- 
eries which  crept  over  her  as  he  spoke — slowly, 
and  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  said, 

"  Well,  well,  grant  all  you  say ;  at  least  before 
I  can  listen  to  so  honorable  a  love,  I  must  be  re- 
lieved from  the  base  and  sordid  pressure  that 
weighs  on  me.  I  can  not  say  to  the  man  who 
xvooesme,  '  Will  you  pay  the  debts  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Franzini,  and  the  wndow  of  di  Negra  ?'  " 

"Nay.  your  debts,  surely,  make  so  slight  a 
portion  of  your  dowry." 

"  But  the  dowry  has  to  be  secured ;"  and  here, 
turning  the  tables  upon  her  companion,  as  the 
apt  proverb  expresses  it,  Madame  di  Negra  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  Randal,  and  said  in  her  most 
winning  accents,  "  You  are,  then,  truly  and  sin- 
cerely my  friend  ?" 

"Can  you  doubt  it?" 

"  I  prove  that  I  do  not,  for  I  ask  your  assist- 
ance." 


"Mine?     How^  ?" 

"  Listen  ;  my  brother  has  arrived  in  London — " 

"  I  see  that  arrival  announced  in  the  papers." 

"  And  he  comes,  empowered  by  the  consent 
of  the  Emperor,  to  ask  tht*  hand  of  a  relation 
and  countrywoman  of  his;  an  alliance  that  will 
heal  long  family  dissensions,  and  add  to  his  own 
fortunes  those  of  an  heiress.  My  brother,  like 
myself,  has  been  extravagant.  The  dowry  which 
by  law  he  still  owes  me  it  would  distress  him  to 
pay  till  this  marriage  be  assured." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Randal.  "  But  how  can 
I  aid  this  marriage  ?" 

"  By  assisting  us  to  discover  the  bride.  She, 
with  her  father,  sought  refuge  and  concealment 
in  England." 

"  The  father  had,  then,  taken  part  in  some 
political  disafFeetions,  and  was  proscribed  ?" 

"Exactly  so:  and  so  well  has  he  concealed 
himself  that  he  has  bafiled  all  our  efforts  to  dis- 
cover his  retreat.  My  brother  can  obtain  him 
his  pardon  in  cementing  this  alliance — " 

"Proceed." 

"Ah,  Randal,  Randal,  is  this  the  frankness  of 
friendship  ?  You  know  that  I  have  belbre  sought 
to  obtain  the  secret  of  our  relation's  retreat — 
sought  in  vain  to  obtain  it  from  Mr.  Egerton, 
who  assuredly  knows  it — " 

"But  who  communicates  no  secrets  to  living 
man,"  said  Randal,  almost  bitterly  ;  "  who,  close 
and  compact  as  iron,  is  as  little  malleable  to  me 
as  to  you." 

"  Pardon  me.  I  know  you  so  well  that  I  be- 
lieve you  could  attain  to  any  secret  you  sought 
earnestly  to  acquire.  Nay,  more,  I  believe  that 
you  know  already  that  secret  which  I  ask  you  to 
share  with  me." 

"  What  on  earth  makes  you  think  so?" 

"  When,  some  weeks  ago,  you  asked  me  to 
describe  the  personal  appearance  and  manners 
of  the  exile,  which  I  did  partly  from  the  recol- 
lections of  my  childhood,  partly  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  to  me  by  others,  I  could  not  but  notice 
your  countenance,  and  remark  its  change ;  in 
spite,"  said  the  Marchesa,  smiling  and  watching 
Randal  while  she  spoke — "  in  spite  of  your  ha- 
bitual self-command.  And  when  I  pressed  you 
to  own  that  you  had  actually  seen  some  one  who 
tallied  with  that  description,  your  denial  did  not 
deceive  me.  Still  more,  when  returning  recent- 
ly, of  your  own  accord,  to  the  subject,  you  ques- 
tioned me  so  shrewdly  as  to  my  motives  in  seek- 
ing the  clew  to  our  refugees,  and  I  did  not  then 
answer  you  satisfactorily,  I  could  detect — " 

"Ha,  ha,"  interrupted  Randal,  with  the  low 
soft  laugh  by  which  occasionally  he  infringed 
upon  Lord  Chesterfield's  recommendation  to  shun 
a  merriment  so  natural  as  to  be  ill-bred — "ha, 
ha,  you  have  the  fault  of  all  observers  too  minute 
and  refined.  But  even  granting  that  I  may  have 
seen  some  Italian  exiles  (which  is  likely  enough), 
what  could  be  more  simple  than  my  seeking  to 
compare  your  description  with  their  appearance  ; 
and  granting  that  I  might  suspect  some  one 
among  them  to  be  the  man  you  search  for,  what 
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more  simple,  also,  than  that  I  should  desire  to 
know  ilyou  meant  him  harm  or  good  in  discov- 
ering his  '  whereabout?'  For  ill,"  added  Ran- 
dal, with  an  air  of  pi'udery,  "  ill  would  it  become 
me  to  betray,  even  to  friendship,  the  retreat  of 
one  who  would  hide  from  persecution  ;  and  even 
if  I  did  so — for  honor  itself  is  a  weak  safeguard 
agamst  your  fascinations — such  indiscretion 
might  be  fatal  to  my  future  career." 

"How?" 

"Do  you  not  sav  that  Egerton  knows  the 
secret,  yet  will  not  communicate  ? — and  is  he  a 
man  who  would  ever  forgive  in  me  an  impru- 
dence that  committed  himself?  My  dear  friend, 
I  will  tell  you  more.  When  Audley  Egerton 
first  noticed  my  growing  intimacy  with  you,  he 
said,  with  his  usual  dryness  of  counsel,  '  Randal, 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  discontinue  acquaintance  with 
Madame  di  Negra — for  an  acquaintance  with 
women  like  her,  forms  the  manners  and  refines 
the  intellect;  but  charming  women  are  danger- 
ous, and  Madame  di  Negra  is — a  charming  wo- 
man." 

The  Marchesa's  face  flushed.  Randal  re- 
sumed :  "  '  Your  fair  acquaintance'  (I  am  still 
quoting  Egerton)  '  seeks  to  discover  the  home 
of  a  countryman  of  hers.  She  suspects  that  I 
know  it.  She  may  try  to  learn  it  through  you. 
Accident  may  possibly  give  you  the  information 
she  requires.  Beware  how  you  betray  it.  By 
one  such  weakness  I  should  judge  of  your  gen- 
eral character.  He  from  whom  a  woman  can 
extract  a  secret  will  never  be  fit  for  public  life.' 
Therefore,  my  dear  Marchesa,  even  supposing 
I  possess  this  secret,  you  would  be  no  true  friend 
of  mine  to  ask  me  to  reveal  what  would  emperil 
all  my  prospects.  For  as  yet,"  added  Randal, 
with  a  gloomy  shade  on  his  brow — "  as  yet  I  do 
not  stand  alone  and  erect — I  Uan  ;  lam  depend- 
ent." 

"There  may  be  a  way,"  replied  Madame  di 
Negra,  persisting,  "to  communicate  this  intelli- 
gence, without  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Egerton's 
tracing  our  discovery  to  yourself;  and,  though  I 
will  not  press  you  further,  I  add  this — You  urge 
me  to  accept  your  friend's  hand;  you  seem  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  his  suit,  and  you  plead 
it  with  a  warmth  that  shows  how  much  you  re- 
gard what  you  suppose  is  his  happiness ;  I  will 
never  accept  his  hand  till  I  can  do  so  without 
blush  for  my  penury — till  my  dowry  is  secured, 
and  that  can  only  be  b}'  my  brother's  union  with 
the  exile's  daughter.  For  your  friend's  sake, 
therefore,  think  well  how  you  can  aid  me  in  the 
first  step  to  that  alliance.  The  young  lady  once 
discovered,  and  my  brother  has  no  fear  for  the 
success  of  his  suit." 

"  And  you  would  marry  Frank,  if  the  dower 
was  secured  ?" 

"  Your  arguments  in  his  favor  seem  irresist- 
ible," replied  Beatrice,  looking  down. 

A  flash  went  from  Randal's  eyes,  and  he  mused 
a  few  moments. 

Then  slowly  rising,  and  drawing  on  his  gloves, 
he  said. 


"  Well,  at  least  you  so  far  reconcile  my  honor 
toward  aiding  your  research,  that  you  now  in- 
form me  you  mean  no  ill  to  the  exile." 

"  111 ! — the  restoration  to  fortune,  honors,  his 
native  land." 

"  And  you  so  far  enlist  my  heart  on  your  side, 
that  you  inspire  me  with  the  hope  to  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  two  friends  whom  1  dearly 
love.  I  will,  therefore,  diligently  seek  to  ascer- 
tain if,  among  the  refugees  I  have  met  with, 
lurk'  those  whom  you  seek ;  and  if  so,  I  will 
thoughtfully  consider  how  to  give  you  the  clew. 
Meanwhile,  not  one  incautious  word  to  Egerton." 

"  Trust  me — I  am  a  woman  of  the  world." 

Randal  now  had  gained  the  door.  He  paused, 
and  renewed  carelessly, 

"  This  young  lady  must  be  heiress  to  great 
wealth,  to  induce  a  man  of  your  brother's  rank 
to  take  so  much  pains  to  discover  her." 

"  Her  wealth  will  be  vast,"  replied  the  Mar- 
chesa ;  "  and  if  any  thing  from  wealth  or  influ- 
ence in  a  foreign  state  could  be  permitted  to 
prove  my  brother's  gratitude — " 

"  Ah,  fie,"  interrupted  Randal,  and  approach- 
ing Madame  di  Negra,  he  lifted  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  said  gallantly, 

"  This  is  reward  enough  to  your  preux  chev- 
alier.^^ 

With  those  words  he  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
With  his  hands  behind  him,  and  his  head 
drooping  on  his  breast — slow,  stealthy,  noiseless, 
Randal  Leslie  glided  along  the  streets  on  leaving 
the  Italian's  house.  Across  the  scheme  he  had 
before  revolved,  there  glanced  another  yet  more 
glittering,  for  its  gain  might  be  more  sure  and 
immediate.  If  the  exile's  daughter  were  heiress 
to  such  wealth,  might  he  himself  hope — .  He 
stopped  short  even  in  his  own  soliloquy,  and  his 
breath  came  quick.  Now,  in  his  last  visit  to 
Hazeldean,  he  had  come  in  contact  with  Ricca- 
bocca,  and  been  struck  by  the  beauty  of  Violante. 
A  vague  suspicion  had  crossed  him  that  these 
might  be  the  persons  of  whom  the  Marchesa  was 
in  search,  and  the  suspicion  had  been  confirmed 
by  Beatrice's  description  of  the  refugee  she  de- 
sired to  discover.  But  as  he  had  not  then  learn- 
ed the  reason  for  her  inquiries,  nor  conceived 
the  possibility  that  he  could  have  any  personal 
interest  in  ascertaining  the  truth,  he  had  only 
classed  the  secret  in  question  among  those  the 
further  research  into  which  might  be  left  to  time 
and  occasion.  Certainly  the  reader  will  not  do 
the  unscrupulous  intellect  of  Randal  Leslie  the 
injustice  to  suppose  that  he  was  deterred  from 
confiding  to  his  fair  friend  all  that  he  knew  of 
Riccabocca,  by  the  refinement  of  honor  to  which 
he  had  so  chivalrously  alluded.  He  had  correct- 
ly stated  Audley  Egerton's  warning  agaii:st  any 
indiscreet  confidence,  though  he  had  forborne  to 
mention  a  more  recent  and  direct  renewal  of  the 
same  caution.  His  first  visit  to  Hazeldean  had 
been  paid  without  consulting  Egerton.  He  had 
been  passing  some  days  at  his  falhe:      liouse. 
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and  had  gone  over  thence  to  the  Squire's.  On 
his  return  to  London,  he  had,  however,  mention- 
ed this  visit  to  Audley,  vv^ho  had  seemed  annoyed 
and  even  displeased  at  it,  though  Randal  well 
knew  sufficient  of  Egerton's  character  to  know 
that  such  feelino;  could  scarce  be  occasioned 
merely  by  his  estrangement  from  his  half  brother. 
This  dissatisfaction  had,  therefore,  puzzled  the 
young  man.  But  as  it  was  necessary  to  his  views 
to  establish  intimacy  with  the  Squire,  he  did  not 
yield  the  point  with  his  customary  deference  to 
his  patron's  whims.  He,  therefore,  observed  that 
he  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  any  thing  dis- 
pleasing to  his  benefactor,  but  that  his  father  had 
been  naturally  anxious  that  he  should  not  appear 
positively  to  slight  the  friendly  overtures  of  Mr. 
Hazeldean. 

"  Why  naturally?"  asked  Egerton, 

"  Because  you  knov/  that  Mr.  Hazeldean  is  a 
relation  of  mine — that  my  grandmother  was  a 
Hazeldean." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Egerton,  who,  as  it  has  been  be- 
fore said,  knew  little,  and  cared  less,  about  the 
Hazeldean  pedigree,  '•  I  was  either  not  aware 
of  that  circumstance,  or  had  forgotten  it.  And 
your  father  thinks  that  the  Squire  may  leave  you 
a  legacy?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  my  father  is  not  so  mercenary — such 
an  idea  never  entered  his  head.  But  the  Squire 
himself  has  indeed  said,  '  Why,  if  any  thing  hap- 
pened to  Frank,  you  would  be  next  heir  to  my 
lands,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  know  each  other.' 
But—" 

"  Enough,"  interrupted  Egerton,  "  I  am  the 
last  man  to  pretend  to  the  right  of  standing  be- 
tween you  and  a  single  chance  of  fortune,  or  of 
aid  to  it.  And  whom  did  you  meet  at  Hazel- 
dean ?" 

"  There  w^as  no  one  there,  sir ;  not  even 
Frank." 

"  Hum.  Is  the  Squire  not  on  good  terms  with 
his  parson  ?     Any  quarrel  about  tithes  ?'" 

"  Oh,  no  quarrel.  I  forgot  Mr.  Dale  ;  I  saw 
him  pretty  often.  He  admires  and  praises  you 
very  much,  sir." 

"  Me — and  why  ?     What  did  he  say  of  me  ?" 

"  That  your  heart  was  as  sound  as  your  head  ; 
that  he  had  once  seen  you  about  some  old  parish- 
ioners of  his  ;  and  that  he  had  been  much  im- 
pressed wMth  a  depth  of  feeling  he  could  not 
have  anticipated  in  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a 
statesman." 

''■  Oh,  that  was  all :  some  affair  when  I  was 
member  for  Lansmere?" 

"  I  suppose  so." 

Here  the  conversation  was  broken  off;  but  the 
next  time  Randal  was  led  to  visit  the  Squire  he 
had  formally  asked  Egerton's  consent,  who,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  had  as  formally  replied, 
"  I  have  no  objection." 

On  returning  from  this  visit,  Randal  mentioned 
that  he  had  seen  Riccabocca;  and  Egerton,  a 
little  startled  at  first,  said  composedly,  "  Doubt- 
less one  of  the  political  refugees  ;  talce  care  not 
to  set  Madame  di  Negra  on  his  track.     Remem- 


ber, she  is  suspected  of  being  a  spy  of  the  Aus- 
trian government." 

"  Rely  on  me,  sir,"  said  Randal ;  "  but  I  should 
think  this  poor  Doctor  can  scarcely  be  the  per- 
son she  seeks  to  discover  ?" 

"  That  is  no  afi'air  of  ours,"  answered  Eger- 
ton ;  "  we  are  English  gentlemen,  and  make  not 
a  step  toward  the  secrets  of  another." 

Now,  when  Randal  revolved  this  rather  am- 
biguous answer,  and  recalled  the  uneasiness  with 
which  Egerton  had  first  heard  of  his  visit  to  Ha* 
zeldean,  he  thought  that  he  was  indeed  near  the 
secret  which  Egerton  desired  to  conceal  from 
him  and  from  all — viz.,  the  incognito  of  the  Ital- 
ian whom  Lord  I'Estrange  had  taken  under  his 
protection. 

"  My  cards,"  said  Randal  to  himself,  as,  with 
a  deep-drawn  sigh,  he  resumed  his  soliloquy, 
"  are  become  difficult  to  play.  On  the  one  hand, 
to  entangle  Frank  into  marriage  with  this  for- 
eigner, the  Squire  vi^ould  never  forgive  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  she  will  not  marrj'  him  without 
the  dowry — and  that  depends  on  her  brother's 
wedding  this  countrywoman — and  that  country- 
woman be,  as  I  surmise,  Violante — and  Violante 
be  this  heiress,  and  to  be  won  by  me !  Tush, 
tush.  Such  delicate  scruples  in  a  woman  so 
placed  and  so  constituted  as  Beatrice  di  Negra, 
must  be  easily  talked  away.  Nay,  the  loss  it- 
self of  this  alliance  to  her  brother,  the  loss  of  her 
own  dowry — the  very  pressure  of  poverty  and 
debt — would  compel  her  into  the  sole  escape  left 
to  her  option.  I  will  then  follow  up  the  old  plan  ; 
I  will  go  down  to  Hazeldean,  and  see  if  there  be 
any  substance  in  the  new  one  ;  and  then  to  re- 
concile both — aha — the  House  of  Leslie  shall  rise 
yet  from  its  ruin — and — " 

Here  he  was  startled  from  his  reverie  by  a 
friendly  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  an  exclama- 
tion— "  Why,  Randal,  you  are  more  absent  than 
when  you  used  to  steal  away  from  the  cricket- 
ground,  muttering  Greek  verses  at  Eton." 

"My  dear  Frank,"  said  Randal,  "you — you 
are  so  brusque^  and  I  was  just  thinking  of  you." 

"Were  you?  And  kindly,  then,  I  am  sure," 
said  Frank  Hazeldean,  his  honest,  handsome  face 
lighted  up  with  the  unsuspecting  genial  trust  of 
friendship;  "  and  heaven  knows,"  he  added,  with 
a  sadder  voice,  and  a  graver  expression  on  his 
eye  and  lip — "  Heaven  knows  I  want  all  the  kind- 
ness you  can  give  me  !" 

"I  thought,"  said  Randal,  "  that  your  father's 
last  supply,  of  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  the  bearer,  would  clear  off  your  more  press- 
ing debts.  I  don't  pretend  to  preach,  but  reall}'' 
I  must  say  once  more,  you  should  not  be  so  ex- 
travagant." 

Frank  (seriously). — "I  have  done  my  best 
to  reform.  I  have  sold  off  my  horses,  and  I  have 
not  touched  d^ce  nor  card  these  six  months;  I 
would  not  even  put  into  the  raffle  for  the  last 
Derby."  This  last  was  said  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  doubted  the  possibility  of  obtaining  be- 
lief to  some  assertion  of  preternatural  abstinence 
and  virtue. 
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Randal. — "Is  it  possible?  But,  with  such 
self-conquest,  how  is  it  that  you  can  not  contrive 
to  live  within  the  bounds  of  a  very  liberal  allow- 
ance?" 

Feank  (despondingly). — "  Why,  when  a  man 
once  gets  his  head  under  water,  it  is  so  hard 
to  float  back  again  on  the  surface.  You  see,  I 
attribute  all  my  embarrassments  to  that  first 
concealment  of  my  debts  from  my  father,  when 
they  could  have  been  so  easily  met,  and  when 
he  came  up  to  town  so  kindly." 

"I  am  sorry,  then,  that  I  gave  you  that  advice," 

"  Oh,  you  meant  it  so  kindly,  I  don't  reproach 
you;  it  was  all  my  own  fault." 

"  Why,  indeed,  I  did  urge  you  to  pay  off  that 
moiety  of  your  debts  left  unpaid,  with  your  allow- 
ance.    Had  you  done  so,  all  had  been  well." 

"  Yes,  but  poor  Borrowwell  got  into  such  a 
scrape  at  Goodwood ;  I  could  not  resist  him — a 
debt  of  honor,  that  must  be  paid;  so  when  I 
signed  another  bill  for  him,  he  could  not  pay  it, 
poor  fellow :  really  he  would  have  shot  himself, 
if  I  had  not  renewed  it;  and  now  it  is  swelled  to 
such  an  amount  with  that  cursed  interest,  that 
he  never  can  pay  it ;  and  one  bill,  of  course,  be- 
gets another,  and  to  be  renewed  every  three 
months ;  'tis  the  devil  and  all !  So  little  as  I 
ever  got  for  all  I  have  borrowed,"  added  Frank 
with  a  kind  of  rueful  amaze.  "  Not  £1500  ready 
money ;  and  it  would  cost  me  almost  as  much 
yearly — if  I  had  it." 

"Only  £1500." 

"  Well,  besides  seven  large  chests  of  the  w^orst 
cigars  you  ever  smoked ;  three  pipes  of  wine 
that  no  one  would  drink,  and  a  great  bear,  that 
had  been  imported  from  Greenland  for  the  sake 
of  its  grease." 

"  That  should  at  least  have  saved  you  a  bill 
w'ith  your  hairdresser." 

"I  paid  his  bill  with  it,"  said  Frank,  "and 
very  good-natured  he  was  to  take  the  monster 
off  my  hands ;  it  had  already  hugged  two  soldiers 
and  one  groom  into  the  shape  of  a  flounder.  I 
tell  you  what,"  resumed  Frank,  after  a  short 
pause,  "I  have  a  great  mind  even  now  to  tell 
my  father  honestly  all  my  embarrassments." 

Randal  (solemnly). — "  Hum  !" 

Frank. — "What?  don't  you  think  it  would 
be  the  best  way  ?  I  never  can  save  enough — 
never  can  pay  off  what  I  owe  ;  and  it  rolls  like 
a  snowball." 

Randal. — "  Judging  by  the  Squire's  talk,  I 
think  that  with  the  first  sight  of  your  afi'airs  you 
would  forfeit  his  favor  forever;  and  your  mother 
would  be  so  shocked,  especially  after  supposing 
that  the  sum  I  brought  you  so  lately  sufiiced  to 
pay  off  every  claim  on  you.  If  you  had  not  as- 
sured her  of  that,  it  might  be  different ;  but  she 
who  so  hates  an  untruth,  and  who  said  to  the 
Squire,  '  Frank  says  this  will  clear  him ;  and 
w^ith  all  his  faults,  Frank  never  yet  told  a  lie.'  " 

"  Oh  my  dear  mother  ! — I  fancy  I  hear  her  !" 
cried  Frank  wnth  deep  emotion.  "  But  I  did 
not  tell  a  lie,  Randal ;  I  did  not  say  that  that 
sum  would  clear  me." 


"You  empowered  and  begged  me  to  say  so," 
replied  Randal,  with  grave  coldness  ;  "  and  don't 
blame  me  if  1  believed  you." 

"  No,  no  !  I  only  said  it  would  clear  me  for 
the  moment." 

"I  misunderstood  you,  then,  sadly;  and  such 
mistakes  involve  my  own  honor.  Pardon  me, 
Frank ;  don't  ask  my  aid  in  future.  You  see, 
with  the  best  intentions  I  only  compromise  my- 
self." 

"  If  you  forsake  me,  I  may  as  well  go  and 
throw  myself  into  the  river,"  said  Frank  in  a 
tone  of  despair;  "and  sooner  or  later  my  father 
must  know  my  necessities.  The  Jews  threaten 
to  go  to  him  already ;  and  the  longer  the  delay, 
the  more  terrible  the  explanation." 

"  I  don't  see  why  your  father  should  ever  learn 
the  state  of  your  affairs ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  could  pay  off  these  usurers,  and  get  rid 
of  these  bills,  by  raising  money  on  comparatively 
easy  terms — " 

"How?"  cried  Frank  eagerly. 

"  Why,  the  Casino  property  is  entailed  on  you, 
and  you  might  obtain  a  sum  upon  that,  not  to  be 
paid  till  the  property  becomes  yours." 

"  At  my  poor  father's  death  ?  Oh,  no — no ! 
I  can  not  bear  the  idea  of  this  cold-blooded  cal- 
culation on  a  father's  death.  I  know  it  is  not 
uncommon;  I  know  other  fellows  who  have 
done  it,  but  they  never  had  parents  so  kind  as 
mine  ;  and  even  in  them  it  shocked  and  revolted 
me.  The  contemplating  a  father's  death  and 
profiting  by  the  contemplation — it  seems  a  kind 
of  parricide — it  is  not  natural,  Randal.  Besides, 
don't  you  remember  what  the  governor  said — he 
actually  wept  while  he  said  it,  '  Never  calculate 
on  my  death  ;  I  could  not  bear  that.'  Oh,  Ran- 
dal, don't  speak  of  it !" 

"  I  respect  your  sentiments ;  but  still  all  the 
post-obits  you  could  raise  could  not  shorten  Mr. 
Hazeldean's  life  by  a  day.  However,  dismiss 
that  idea ;  we  must  think  of  some  other  device. 
Ha,  Frank !  you  are  a  handsome  fellow,  and 
your  expectations  are  great — why  don't  you 
marry  some  woman  with  money?" 

"Pooh!"  exclaimed  Frank,  coloring.  "You 
know,  Randal,  that  there  is  but  one  woman  in 
the  world  I  can  ever  think  of,  and  I  love  her  so 
devotedly,  that,  though  I  was  as  gay  as  most 
men  before,  I  really  feel  as  if  the  rest  of  her  sex 
had  lost  every  charm.  I  was  passing  through 
the  street  now — merely  to  look  up  at  her  win- 
dows— " 

"You  speak  of  Madame  di  Negra?  I  have 
just  left  her.  Certainly  she  is  two  or  three 
years  older  than  you ;  but  if  you  can  get  over 
that  misfortune,  why  not  marry  her  ?" 

"Marry  her!"  cried  Frank  in  amaze,  and  all 
his  color  fled  from  his  cheeks.  "  Marry  her  ! — 
are  you  serious  ?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  But  even  if  she,  who  is  so  accomplished,  so 
admired — even  if  she  would  accept  me,  she  is, 
you  know,  poorer  than  myself.  She  has  told  me 
so  frankly.     That  w^oman  has  such  a  noble  heart ! 
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and — and — my  father  would  never  consent,  nor 
my  mother  either.     I  know  they  would  not." 

"Because  she  is  a  foreigner?" 

"  Yes— partly." 

"Yet  the  Squire  suffered  his  cousin  to  marry 
a  foreigner." 

'•  That  was  different.  He  had  no  control  over 
Jemima ;  and  a  daughter-in-law  is  so  different ; 
and  my  father  is  so  English  in  his  notions ;  and 
Madame  di  Negra,  you  see,  is  altogether  so 
foreign.  Her  very  graces  would  be  against  her 
in  his  eyes." 

"I  think  you  do  both  your  parents  injustice. 
A  foreigner  of  low  birth — an  actress  or  singer, 
for  instance — of  course  would  be  highly  objection- 
able ;  but  a  woman,  like  Madame  di  Negra,  of 
such  high  birth  and  connections — " 

Frank  shook  his  head,  "I  don't  think  the 
governor  would  care  a  straw  about  her  connec- 
tions, if  she  were  a  king's  daughter.  He  con- 
siders all  foreigners  pretty  much  alike.  And 
then,  you  know" — Frank's  voice  sank  into  a 
whisper — "you  know  that  one  of  the  very  rea- 
sons why  she  is  so  dear  to  me  would  be  an  in- 
superable objection  to  the  old-fashioned  folks  at 
home." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Frank." 

"  I  love  her  the  more,"  said  young  Hazeldean, 
raising  his  front  with  a  noble  pride,  that  seemed 
to  speak  of  his  descent  from  a  race  of  cavaliers 
and  gentlemen — "  I  love  her  the  more  because 
the  world  has  slandered  her  name — because  1 
believe  her  to  be  pure  and  wronged.  But  would 
they  at  the  Hall — they  who  do  not  see  with  a 
lover's  eyes — they  who  have  all  the  stubborn 
English  notions  about  the  indecorum  and  license 
of  Continental  manners,  and  will  so  readily 
credit  the  worst  ?  0,  no — I  love — I  can  not 
help  it — but  I  have  no  hope." 

"It  is  very  possible  that  you  may  be  right," 
exclaimed  Randal,  as  if  struck  and  half-convinced 
by  his  companion's  argument — "very  possible; 
and  certainly  I  think  that  the  homely  folks  at 
the  Hall  would  fret  and  fume  at  first,  if  they 
heard  you  were  married  to  Madame  di  Negra. 
Yet  still,  when  your  father  learned  that  you  had 
done  so,  not  from  passion  alone,  but  to  save  him 
from  all  pecuniary  sacrifice — to  clear  yourself 
of  debt— to — " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Frank  im- 
patiently. 

"  I  have  reason  to  know  that  Madame  di 
Negra  will  have  as  large  a  portion  as  your 
father  could  reasonably  expect  you  to  receive 
with  any  English  wife.  And  when  this  is  prop- 
erly stated  to  the  Squire,  and  the  high  position 
and  rank  of  your  wife  fully  established  and 
brought  home  to  him — for  I  must  think  that 
these  would  tell,  despite  your  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  his  prejudices — and  then,  when  he  really 
sees  Madame  di  Negra,  and  can  judge  of  her 
beauty  and  rare  gifts,  upon  my  word,  I  think, 
Frank,  that  there  would  be  no  cause  for  fear. 
After  all,  too,  you  are  his  only  son.  He  will 
have  no  option  but  to  forgive  you  j  and  I  know 


how  anxiously  both  your  parents  wish  to  see  you 
settled  in  life." 

Frank's  whole  countenance  became  illumina- 
ted. "  There  is  no  one  who  understands  the 
Squire  like  you,  certainly,"  said  he,  with  lively 
joy.  "  He  has  the  highest  opinion  of  your  judg- 
ment. And  you  really  believe  you  could  smooth 
matters  ?" 

"I  believe  so,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  induce 
you  to  run  any  risk ;  and  if,  on  cool  considera- 
tion, you  think  that  risk  is  incurred,  I  strongly 
advise  you  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  seeing  the 
poor  Marchesa.  Ah,  you  wince  ;  but  I  say  it 
for  her  sake  as  well  as  your  own.  First,  you 
must  be  aware,  that,  unless  you  have  serious 
thoughts  of  marriage,  your  attentions  can  but 
add  to  the  very  rumors  that,  equally  groundless, 
you  so  feelingly  resent;  and,  secondly,  because 
I  don't  think  any  man  has  a  right  to  win  the 
affections  of  a  woman — especially  a  woman  who 
seems  likely  to  love  with  her  whole  heart  and 
soul — merely  to  gratify  his  own  vanity." 

"  Vanity  !  Good  heavens,  can  you  think  so 
poorly  of  me  ?  But  as  to  the  Marchesa's  affec- 
tions," continued  Frank,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
"do  you  really  and  honestly  believe  that  they 
are  to  be  won  by  me  ?" 

"  I  fear  lest  they  may  be  half  won  already," 
said  Randal,  with  a  smile  and  a  shake  of  the 
head  ;  "but  she  is  too  proud  to  let  you  see  any 
effect  you  may  produce  on  her,  especially  when, 
as  I  take  it  for  granted,  you  have  never  hinted 
at  the  hope  of  obtaining  her  hand." 

"  I  never  till  now  conceived  such  a  hope.  My 
dear  Randal,  all  my  cares  have  vanished — I 
tread  upon  air — I  have  a  great  mind  to  call  on 
her  at  once." 

"Stay,  stay,"  said  Randal.  "Let  me  give 
you  a  caution.  I  have  just  informed  you  that 
Madame  di  Negra  will  have,  what  you  suspect- 
ed not  before,  a  fortune  suitable  to  her  birth ; 
any  abrupt  change  in  your  manner  at  present 
might  induce  her  to  believe  that  you  were  influ- 
enced by  that  intelligence." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Fi^ank,  stopping  short,  as 
if  wounded  to  the  quick.  "And  I  feel  guilty — 
feel  as  if  I  was  influenced  by  that  intelligence. 
So  I  am,  too,  when  I  reflect,"  he  continued,  with 
a  naivete  that  was  half  pathetic ;  "  but  I  hope 
she  will  not  be  so  vei-y  rich — if  so,  I'll  not  call." 

"Make  your  mind  easy,  it  is  but  a  portion  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds,  that 
would  just  suffice  to  discharge  all  your  debts, 
clear  away  all  obstacles  to  your  union,  and  in  re- 
turn for  which  you  could  secure  a  more  than 
adequate  jointure  and  settlement  on  the  Casino 
property.  Now  I  am  on  that  head,  I  will  be  yet 
more  communicative.  Madame  di  Negra  has  a 
noble  heart,  as  you  say,  and  told  me  herself,  that, 
until  her  brother  on  his  arrival  had  assured  her 
of  this  dowry,  she  would  never  have  consented 
to  marry  you — never  cripple  wnth  her  own  em- 
barrassments the  man  she  loves.  Ah !  with 
what  delight  she  will  hail  the  thought  of  assist- 
ing you  to  win  back  your  father's  heart !     But 
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be  guarded,  meanwhile.  And  now,  Frank, 
what  say  you — would  it  not  be  well  if  I  run 
down  to  Hazeldean  to  sound  your  parents  ?  It 
is  rather  inconvenient  to  me,  to  be  sure,  to  leave 
town  just  at  present;  but  I  w^ould  do  more  than 
that  to  render  you  a  smaller  service.  Yes,  Til 
go  to  Rood  Hall  to-morrow,  and  thence  to 
Hazeldean.  I  am  sure  your  father  will  press  me 
to  stay,  and  I  shall  have  ample  opportunities  to 
judge  of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  be  likely 
to  regard  your  marriage  with  Madame  di  Negra 
— supposing  always  it  were  properly  put  to  him. 
We  can  then  act  accordingly." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Randal.  How  can  I  thank 
you?  If  ever  a  poor  fellow  like  me  can  serve 
you  in  return — but  that's  impossible." 

"Why,  certainly,  I  will  never  ask  you  to  be 
security  to  a  bill  of  mine,"  said  Randal,  laugh- 
ing.    "I  practice  the  economy  I  preach." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Frank  with  a  groan,  "  that  is  be- 
cause your  mind  is  cultivated — you  have  so  many 
resources;  and  all  my  faults  have  come  from 
idleness.  If  I  had  any  thing  to  do  on  a  rainy 
day,  I  should  never  have  got  into  these  scrapes." 

"  Oh !  you  will  have  enough  to  do  some  day 
managing  your  property.  We  who  have  no 
property  must  find  one  in  knowledge.  Adieu, 
my  dear  Frank  ;  I  must  go  home  now.  By  the 
way,  you  have  never,  by  chance,  spoken  of  the 
Riccaboccas  to  Madame  di  Negra?" 

"TheRiccaboccas?  No.  That's  well  thought 
of.  It  may  interest  her  to  know  that  a  relation 
of  mine  has  married  her  countryman.  Very  odd 
that  I  never  did  mention  it;  but,  to  say  truth,  I 
really  do  talk  so  little  to  her ;  she  is  so  superior, 
and  I  feel  positively  shy  with  her." 

"Do  me  the  favor,  Frank,"  said  Randal,  wait- 
ing patiently  till  this  reply  ended — for  he  was 
devising  all  the  time  what  reason  to  give  for  his 
request — "never  to  allude  to  the  Riccaboccas 
either  to  her  or  to  her  brother,  to  whom  you  are 
sure  to  be  presented." 

"Why  not  allude  to  them?" 

Randal  hesitated  a  moment.  His  invention 
was  still  at  fault,  and,  for  a  wonder,  he  thought 
it  the  best  policy  to  go  pretty  near  the  truth. 

"Why,  1  will  tell  you.  The  Marchesa  con- 
ceals nothing  from  her  brother,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  few  Italians  who  are  in  high  favor  with  the 
Austrian  court." 

"Well!" 

"  And  I  suspect  that  poor  Dr.  Riccabocca  fled 
his  country  from  some  mad  experiment  at  revo- 
lution, and  is  still  hiding  from  the  Austrian  po- 
lice." 

"  But  they  can't  hurt  him  here,"  said  Frank, 
Avith  an  Englishman's  dogged  inborn  conviction 
of  the  sanctity  of  his  native  island.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  an  Austrian  pretend  to  dictate  to  us 
whom  to  receive  and  whom  to  reject." 

"Hum — that's  true  and  constitututional,  no 
doubt;  but  Riccabocca  may  have  excellent 
reasons — and,  to  speak  plainly,  I  know  he  has, 
(perhaps  as  affecting  the  safety  of  friends  in 
Italy) — for  preserving  his  incognito,  and  we  are 


bound  to  respect  those  reasons  without  inquiring 
further." 

"  Still,  I  can  not  think  so  meanly  of  Madame 
di  Negra,"  persisted  Frank  (shrewd  here,  though 
credulous  elsewhere,  and  both  from  his  sense  of 
honor),  "as  to  suppose  that  she  would  descend 
to  be  a  spy,  and  injure  a  poor  countryman  of  her 
own,  who  trusts  to  the  same  hospitality  she  re- 
ceives herself  at  our  English  hands.  Oh,  if  I 
thought  that,  I  could  not  love  her !"  added  Frank, 
with  energy. 

"  Certainly  you  are  right.  But  see  in  what  a 
false  position  you  would  place  both  her  brother 
and  herself.  If  they  knew  Riccabocca's  secret, 
and  proclaimed  it  to  the  Austrian  government, 
as  you  say,  it  would  be  cruel  and  mean;  but  if 
they  knew  it  and  concealed  it,  it  might  involve 
them  both  in  the  most  serious  consequences. 
You  know  the  Austrian  policy  is  proverbially  so 
jealous  and  tyrannical?" 

"Well,  the  newspapers  say  so,  certainly." 

"  And,  in  short,  your  discretion  can  do  no  harm, 
and  your  indiscretion  may.  Therefore,  give  me 
your  word,  Frank.     I  can't  stay  to  argue  now." 

"  I'll  not  allude  to  the  Riccaboccas,  upon  my 
honor,"  answered  Frank;  "still  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  as  safe  with  the  Marchesa  as  with — " 

"I  rely  on  your  honor,"  interrupted  Randal, 
hastily,  and  hurried  off. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Toward  the  evening  of  the  following  day, 
Randal  Leslie  walked  slowly  from  a  village  on 
the  main  road  (about  two  miles  from  Rood  Hall), 
at  which  he  had  got  out  of  the  coach.  He  passed 
through  meads  and  corn-fields,  and  by  the  skirts 
of  woods  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his 
ancestors,  but  had  long  since  been  alienated. 
He  was  alone  amidst  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood, 
the  scenes  in  which  he  had  first  invoked  the 
grand  Spirit  of  Knowledge,  to  bid  the  Celestial 
Still  One  minister  to  the  commands  of  an  earth- 
ly and  turbulent  ambition.  He  paused  often  in 
his  path,  especially  when  the  undulations  of  the 
ground  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  gray  church  tow- 
er, or  the  gloomy  firs  that  rose  above  the  deso- 
late wastes  of  Rood. 

"  Here,"  thought  Randal,  with  a  softening  eye 
— "here,  how  often,  comparing  the  fertility  of 
the  lands  passed  away  from  the  inheritance  of 
my  fathers,  with  the  forlorn  wilds  that  are  left 
to  their  mouldering  hall — here,  how  often  have  I 
said  to  myself — 'I  wull  rebuild  the  fortunes  of  ray 
house.'  And  straightway  Toil  lost  its  aspect  of 
drudge,  and  grew  kingly,  and  books  became  as 
living  armies  to  serve  my  thought.  Again — 
again — 0  thou  haughty  Past,  brace  and  strength- 
en me  in  the  battle  with  the  Future."  His  pale 
lips  writhed  as  he  soliloquized,  for  his  conscience 
spoke  to  him  while  he  thus  addressed  his  will,  and 
its  voice  was  heard  more  audibly  in  the  quiet  of 
the  rural  landscape,  than  amid  the  turmoil  and  din 
of  that  armed  and  sleepless  camp  which  w^e  call 
a  city. 

Doubtless,  though  Ambition  have  objects  more 
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vast  and  beneficent  than  the  restoration  of  a  nanne 
— that  in  itself  is  high  and  chivah-ous,  and  appeals 
to  a  stroHfT  interest  in  the  human  heart.  Bat  all 
emotions,  and  all  ends,  of  a  nobler  character,  had 
seemed  to  filter  themselves  free  from  every  golden 
grain  in  passing  through  the  mechanism  of  Ran- 
dal's intellect,  and  came  forth  at  last  into  egotism 
clear  and  unalloyed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  strange 
truth  that,  to  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  how- 
ever perverted  and  vicious,  there  are  vouchsafed 
gleams  of  brighter  sentiments,  irregular  percep- 
tions of  moral  beauty,  denied  to  the  brutal  un- 
reasoning wickedness  of  uneducated  villainy — 
which  perhaps  ultimately  serve  as  his  punishment 
— according  to  the  old  thought  of  the  satirist,  that 
there  is  no  greater  curse  than  to  perceive  virtue, 
yet  adopt  vice.  And  as  the  solitary  schemer 
walked  slowly  on,  and  his  childhood — innocent  at 
least  of  deed — came  distinct  before  him  through 
the  halo  of  bygone  dreams — dreams  far  purer  than 
those  from  which  he  now  rose  each  morning  to  the 
active  world  of  Man — a  profound  melancholy 
crept  over  him,  and  suddenly  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  Then  I  aspired  to  be  renowned  and  great — noto, 
how  is  it  that,  so  advanced  in  my  career,  all  that 
seemed  lofty  in  the  means  has  vanished  from  me, 
and  the  only  means  that  I  contemplate  are  those 
which  my  childhood  would  have  called  poor  and 
vile  ?  Ah  !  is  it  that  1  then  read  but  books,  and 
now  my  knowledge  has  passed  onward,  and  men 
contaminate  more  than  books  ?  But,"  he  contin- 
ued in  a  lower  voice,  as  if  arguing  with  himself, 
"  if  power  is  only  so  to  be  won — and  of  what  use 
is  knowledge  if  it  be  not  power — does  not  success 
in  life  justify  all  things?  And  who  prizes  the  wise 
man  if  he  fails  ?"  He  continued  his  way,  but  still 
the  soft  tranquillity  around  rebuked  him,  and  still 
his  reason  was  dissatisfied,  as  well  as  his  con- 
science. There  are  times  when  Nature,  like  a 
bath  of  youth,  seems  to  restore  to  the  jaded  soul 
its  freshness — times  from  which  some  men  have 
emerged,  as  if  reborn.  The  crises  of  life  are 
very  silent.  Suddenly  the  scene  opened  on  Ran- 
dal Leslie's  eyes.  The  bare  desert  common — 
the  dilapidated  church — the  old  house,  partially 
seen  in  the  dank  dreary  hollow,  into  which  it 
seemed  to  Randal  to  have  sunken  deeper  and 
lowlier  than  when  he  saw  it  last.  And  on  the 
common  were  some  young  men  playing  at  hock- 
ey. That  old-fashioned  game,  now  very  uncom- 
mon in  England,  except  at  schools,  was  still  pre- 
served in  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Rood  by  the 
young  yeomen  and  farmers.  Randal  stood  by  the 
stile  and  looked  on,  for  among  the  players  he 
recognized  his  brother  Oliver.  Presently  the 
ball  was  struck  toward  Oliver,  and  the  group  in- 
stantly gathered  round  that  young  gentleman,  and 
snatched  him  from  Randal's  eye ;  but  the  elder 
brother  heard  a  displeasing  din,  a  derisive  laugh- 
ter. Oliver  had  shrunk  from  the  danger  of  the 
thick  clubbed  sticks  that  plied  around  him,  and 
received  some  strokes  across  the  legs,  for  his 
voice  rose  whining,  and  was  drowned  by  shouts 
of,  "Go  to  your  mammy.  That's  Noll  Leslie — 
all  over.     Butter  shins." 


Randal's  sallow  face  became  scarlet.  "The 
jest  of  boors — a  Leslie!"  he  muttered,  and 
ground  his  teeth.  He  sprang  over  the  stile,  and 
walked  erect  and  haughtily  across  the  ground. 
The  players  cried  out  indignantly.  Randal  raised 
his  hat,  and  they  recognized  him,  and  stopped  the 
game.  For  him  at  least  a  certain  respect  was 
felt,  Oliver  turned  round  quickly,  and  ran  up  to 
him.  Randal  caught  his  arm  firmly,  and,  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  the  rest,  drew  him  away 
toward  the  house.  Oliver  cast  a  regretful,  lin- 
gering look  behind  him,  rubbed  his  shins,  and  then 
stole  a  timid  glance  toward  Randal's  severe  and 
moody  countenance. 

"  You  are  not  angry  that  I  was  playing  at 
hockey  with  our  neighbors,"  said  he  deprecat- 
ingly,  observing  that  Randal  would  not  break  the 
silence. 

"  No,"  replied  the  elder  brother ;  "  but,  in  as- 
sociating with  his  inferiors,  a  gentleman  still 
know^s  how  to  maintain  his  dignity.  There  is  no 
harm  in  playing  w^ith  inferiors,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  a  gentleman  to  play  so  that  he  is  not  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  clowns." 

Oliver  hung  his  head,  and  made  no  answer. 
They  came  into  the  slovenly  precincts  of  the 
court,  and  the  pigs  stared  at  them  from  the  pal- 
ings as  they  had  stared  years  before,  at  Frank 
Hazeldean. 

Mr.  Leslie  senior,  in  a  shabby  straw  hat,  was 
engaged  in  feeding  the  chickens  before  the  thresh- 
old, and  he  performed  even  that  occupation  with 
a  maundering  lackadaisical  slothfulness,  drop- 
ping down  the  grains  almost  one  by  one  from  his 
inert  dreamy  fingers. 

Randal's  sister,  her  hair  still  and  forever  hang- 
ing about  her  ears,  was  seated  on  a  rush-bottom 
chair,  reading  a  tattered  novel ;  and  from  the 
parlor  window  was  heard  the  querulous  voice  of 
Mrs.  Leslie,  in  high  fidget  and  complaint. 

Somehow  or  other,  as  the  young  heir  to  all  this 
helpless  poverty  stood  in  the  court-yard,  with 
his  sharp,  refined,  intelligent  features,  and  his 
strange  elegance  of  dress  and  aspect,  one  better 
comprehended  how,  left  solely  to  the  egotism  of 
his  knowledge  and  his  ambition,  in  such  a  fam- 
ily, and  without  any  of  the  sweet  nameless  les- 
sons of  Home,  he  had  grown  up  into  such  close 
and  secret  solitude  of  soul — how  the  mind  had 
taken  so  little  nutriment  from  the  heart,  and  how 
that  affection  and  respect  which  the  warm  cir- 
cle of  the  hearth  usually  calls  forth  had  passed 
with  him  to  the  graves  of  dead  fathers,  growing, 
as  it  were,  bloodless  and  ghoul-like  amid  the 
charnels  on  which  they  fed. 

"Ha,  Randal,  boy,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  looking 
up  lazily,  "how  d'ye  do?  Who  could  have  ex- 
pected you?  My  dear — my  dear,"  he  cried,  in 
a  broken  voice,  and  as  if  in  helpless  dismay, 
"  here's  Randal,  and  he'll  be  wanting  dinner,  or 
supper,  or  something."  But  in  the  mean  while, 
Randal's  sister  Juliet  had  sprung  up  and  thrown 
her  arms  round  her  brother's  neck,  and  he  had 
drawn  her  aside  caressingly,  for  Randal's  strong- 
est human  aflfection  was  for  this  sister. 
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"You  are  growing  very  pretty,  Juliet,"  said 
he,  smoothing  back  her  hair;  "  why  do  yourself 
such  injustice — why  not  pay  more  attention  to 
your  appearance,  as  I  have  so  often  begged  you 
to  do?" 

"  I  did  not  expect  you,  dear  Randal ;  you  al- 
ways come  so  suddenly,  and  catch  us  en  dish-a- 
bill.''' 

"Dish-a-bill !"  echoed  Randal,  with  a  groan. 
— •'  Dishabille  / — you  ought  never  to  be  so 
caught!" 

"No  one  else  does  so  catch  us — nobody  else 
ever  comes  !  Heigho,"  and  the  young  lady  sigh- 
ed very  heartily. 

"  Patience,  patience  ;  my  day  is  coming,  and 
then  yours,  my  sister,"  replied  Randal  with  gen- 
uine pity,  as  he  gazed  upon  what  a  little  care 
could  have  trained  into  so  fair  a  flower,  and  what 
now  looked  so  like  a  weed. 

Here  Mrs.  Leslie,  in  a  state  of  intense  excite- 
ment— having  rushed  through  the  parlor — leav- 
ing a  fragment  of  her  gown  between  the  yawn- 
ing brass  of  the  never-mended  Brummagem 
work-table — tore  across  the  hall — whirled  out  of 
the  door,  scattering  the  chickens  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  clutched  hold  of  Randal  in  her  motherly 
embrace.  "  La,  how  you  do  shake  ray  nerves," 
she  cried,  after  giving  him  a  most  hearty  and 
uncomfortable  kiss.  "  And  you  are  hungry,  too, 
and  nothinji  in  the  house  but  cold  mutton  !  Jen- 
ny,  Jenny,  I  say  Jenny !  Juliet,  have  you  seen 
Jenny  ?  Where's  Jenn)'-  ?  Out  with  the  old 
man,  I'll  be  bound." 

"I  am  not  hungry,  mother,"  said  Randal;  "I 
wish  for  nothing  but  tea."  Juliet,  scrambling 
up  her  hair,  darted  into  the  house  to  prepare  the 
tea,  and  also  to  "  tidy  herself,"  She  dearly  loved 
her  fine  brother,  but  she  was  greatly  in  awe  of 
him. 

Randal  seated  himself  on  the  broken  pales. 
"Take  care  they  don't  come  down,"  said  Mr. 
Leslie,  with  some  anxiety. 

"Oh,  sir,  I  am  very  light;  nothing  comes 
down  with  me." 

The  pigs  stared  up,  and  grunted  in  amaze  at 
the  stranger. 

"  Mother,"  said  the  young  man,  detaining  Mrs. 
Leslie,  who  wanted  to  set  off  in  chase  of  Jenny 
— "mother,  you  should  not  let  Oliver  associate 
with  those  village  boors.  It  is  time  to  think  of 
a  profession  for  him." 

"  Oh,  he  eats  us  out  of  house  and  home — such 
an  appetite  !  But  as  to  a  profession — what  is  he 
fit  for !     He  will  never  be  a  scholar." 

Randal  nodded  a  moody  assent ;  for,  indeed, 
Oliver  had  been  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  support- 
ed there  out  of  Randal's  income  from  his  official 
pay  ; — and  Oliver  had  been  plucked  for  his  Little 
Go. 

"There  is  the  army,"  said  the  elder  brother 
—"a  gentleman's  calling.  How  handsome  Juliet 
ought  to  be — but — I  left  money  for  masters — and 
she  pronounces  French  like  a  chambermaid." 

"  Yet  she  is  fond  of  her  book  too.  She's  always 
reading;  and  good  for  nothing  else." 


"Reading  ! — those  trashy  novels  !" 

"  So  like  you — you  always  come  to  scold,  and 
make  things  unpleasant,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  pee- 
vishly. "  You  are  grown  too  fine  for  us,  and  I 
am  sure  we  suffer  affronts  enough  from  others, 
not  to  want  a  little  respect  from  our  own  chil- 
dren." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  affront  you,"  said  Randal, 
sadly.  "  Pardon  me.  But  who  else  has  done 
so?" 

Then  Mrs.  Leslie  went  into  a  minute  and  most 
irritating  catalogue  of  all  the  mortifications  and 
insults  she  had  received ;  the  grievances  of  a 
petty  provincial  family,  with  much  pretension 
and  small  power ;  of  all  people,  indeed,  without 
the  disposition  to  please — without  the  ability  to 
serve — who  exaggerate  every  offense,  and  are 
thankful  for  no  kindness.  Farmer  Jones  had 
insolently  refused  to  send  his  wagon  twenty 
miles  for  coals.  Mr.  Giles,  the  butcher,  re- 
questing the  payment  of  his  bill,  had  stated  that 
the  custom  at  Rood  was  too  small  for  him  to 
allow  credit.  Squire  Thornhill,  who  was  the 
present  owner  of  the  fairest  slice  of  the  old  Les- 
lie domains,  had  taken  the  liberty  to  ask  per- 
mission to  shoot  over  Mr.  Leslie's  land,  since 
Mr.  Leslie  did  not  preserve.  Lady  Spratt  (new 
people  from  the  city,  who  hired  a  neighboring 
country  seat)  had  taken  a  discharged  servant  of 
Mrs.  Leslie's  without  applying  for  the  character. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  had  given  a  ball,  and  had 
not  invited  the  Leslies.  Mr.  Leslie's  tenants 
had  voted  against  their  landlord's  wish  at  the 
recent  election.  More  than  all.  Squire  Hazel- 
dean  and  his  Harry  had  called  at  Rood,  and 
though  Mrs.  Leslie  had  screamed  out  to  Jenny, 
"Not  at  home,"  she  had  been  seen  at  the  win- 
dow, and  the  Squire  had  actually  forced  his  way 
in,  and  caught  the  whole  family  "in  a  state  not 
fit  to  be  seen."  That  was  a  trifle,  but  the 
Squire  had  presumed  to  instruct  Mr.  Leslie  how 
to  manage  his  property,  and  Mrs.  Hazeldean 
had  actually  told  Juliet  to  hold  up  her  head  and 
tie  up  her  hair,  "as  if  we  were  her  cottagers !" 
said  Mrs.  Leslie,  with  the  pride  of  a  Montfydget. 

All  these  and  various  other  annoyances,  though 
Randal  was  too  sensible  not  to  perceive  their  in- 
significance, still  galled  and  mortified  the  listen- 
ing heir  of  Rood,  They  showed,  at  least,  even 
to  the  well-meant  officiousness  of  the  Hazeldeans, 
the  small  account  in  which  the  fallen  family  was 
held.  As  he  sat  still  on  the  moss-grown  pale, 
gloomy  and  taciturn,  his  mother  standing  beside 
him,  with  her  cap  awry,  Mr.  Leslie  shamblingly 
sauntered  up  and  said,  in  a  pensive,  dolorous 
whine — 

"I  wish  we  had  a  good  sum  of  money,  Ran- 
dal, boy !" 

To  do  Mr,  Leslie  justice,  he  seldom  gave  vent 
to  any  wish  that  savored  of  avarice.  His  mind 
must  be  singularly  aroused,  to  wander  out  of 
its  normal  limits  of  sluggish,  dull  content. 

So  Randal  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  said, 
"Do  you,  sir?— why?" 

"  The  manors  of  Rood  and  Dulmansberry,  and 
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all  the  lands  therein,  which  my  irreat-grandfa- 
ther  sold  away,  are  to  be  sold  again  when  Squire 
Thornhill's  eldest  son  comes  of  age,  to  cut  off 
the  entail.  Sir  John  Spratt  talks  of  buying 
them.  I  should  like  to  have  them  back  again  ! 
'Tis  a  shame  to  see  the  Leslie  estates  hawk- 
ed about,  and  bought  by  Spratts  and  people. 
I  wish  I  had  a  great — great  sum  of  ready 
money."' 

The  poor  gentleman  extended  his  helpless 
fingers  as  he  spoke,  and  fell  into  a  dejected 
reverie. 

Randal  sprang  from  the  paling,  a  movement 
which  frightened  the  contemplative  pigs,  and 
set  them  off  squalling  and  scampering.  "  When 
does  young  Thornhill  come  of  age  ?" 

"He  was  nineteen  last  August.  I  know  it, 
because  the  day  he  was  born  1  picked  up  my 
fossil  of  the  sea-horse,  just  by  Dulmansberry 
church,  when  the  joy-bells  were  ringing.  My 
fossil  sea-horse?  It  will  be  an  heirloom,  Ran- 
dal—" 

"Two  years — nearly  two  years — yet — ah, 
ah!"  said  Randal;  and  his  sister  now  appearing 
to  announce  that  tea  was  ready,  he  threw  his 
arm  round  her  neck  and  kissed  her.  Juliet  had 
arranged  her  hair  and  trimmed  up  her  dress. 
She  looked  very  pretty,  and  she  had  now  the  air 
of  a  gentlewoman — something  of  Randal's  own 
refinement  in  her  slender  proportions  and  well- 
shaped  head. 

"  Be  patient,  patient  still,  my  dear  sister," 
whispered  Randal,  "and  keep  your  heart  whole 
for  two  years  longer." 

The  young  man  was  gay  and  good-humored 
over  his  simple  meal,  while  his  family  grouped 
round  him.  When  it  was  over,  Mr.  Leslie  light- 
ed his  pipe,  and  called  for  his  brandy-and-water. 
Mrs.  Leslie  began  to  question  about  London  and 
Court,  and  the  new  King  and  the  new  Queen, 
and  Mr.  Audley  Egerton,  and  hoped  Mr.  Eger- 
ton  would  leave  Randal  all  his  money,  and  that 
Randal  would  marry  a  rich  woman,  and  that 
the  King  would  make  him  a  prime-minister  one 
of  these  days ;  and  then  she  would  like  to  see  if 
Farmer  Jones  would  refuse  to  send  his  wagon 
for  coals  !  And  every  now  and  then,  as  the  word 
"riches"  or  "money"  caught  Mr.  Leslie's  ear, 
he  shook  his  head,  drew  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and  muttered,  "  A  Spratt  should  not  have  what 
belonged  to  my  great-great-grandfather,  if  I  had 
a  good  sum  of  ready  money ! — the  old  family 
estates!"  Oliver  and  Juliet  sate  silent,  and  on 
their  good-behavior;  and  Randal,  indulging  his 
own  reveries,  dreamily  heard  the  words  "money," 
"Spratt,"  "  great -great -grandfather,"  "rich 
wife,"  "family  estates;"  and  they  sounded  to 
him  vague  and  afar  off,  like  whispers  from  the 
world  of  romance  and  legend — weird  prophecies 
of  things  to  be. 

Such  was  the  hearth  which  warmed  the  viper 
that  nestled  and  gnawed  at  the  heart  of  Randal, 
poisoned  all  the  aspirations  that  youth  should 
have  rendered  pure,  ambition  lofty,  and  knowl- 
edire  beneficent  and  divine. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

When  the  rest  of  the  household  were  in  deep 
sleep,  Randal  stood  long  at  his  open  window, 
looking  over  the  dreary,  comfortless  scene — 
the  moon  gleaming  from  skies  half-autumnal, 
half-wintry,  upon  squalid  decay,  through  the 
ragged  fissures  of  the  firs ;  and  when  he  lay 
down  to  rest,  his  sleep  was  feverish,  and  trou- 
bled by  turbulent  dreams. 

However,  he  was  up  early,  and  with  an  un- 
wonted color  in  his  cheeks,  which  his  sister 
ascribed  to  the  country  air.  After  breakfast, 
he  took  his  w^ay  toward  Hazeldean,  mounted 
upon  a  tolerable  horse,  which  he  hired  of  a 
neighboring  farmer  who  occasionally  hunted. 
Before  noon,  the  garden  and  terrace  of  the  Ca- 
sino came  in  sight.  He  reined  in  his  horse,  and 
by  the  little  fountain  at  which  Leonard  had  been 
wont  to  eat  his  radishes  and  con  his  book,  he  saw 
Riccabocca  seated  under  the  shade  of  the  red 
umbrella.  And  by  the  Italian's  side  stood  a  form 
that  a  Greek  of  old  might  have  deemed  the  Naiad 
of  the  Fount ;  for  in  its  youthful  beauty  there  was 
something  so  full  of  poetry — something  at  once 
so  sweet  and  so  stately — that  it  spoke  to  the  im- 
agination while  it  charmed  the  sense. 

Randal  dismounted,  tied  his  horse  to  the  gate, 
and,  walking  down  a  trellised  alley,  came  sud- 
denly to  the  spot.  His  dark  shadow  fell  over  the 
clear  mirror  of  the  fountain  just  as  Riccabocca 
had  said.  "All  here  is  so  secure  from  evil! — the 
waves  of  the  fountain  are  never  troubled  like  those 
of  the  river!"  and  Violante  had  answ^ered  in  her 
soft  native  tongue,  and  lifting  her  dark,  spiritual 
eyes — "  But  the  fountain  would  be  but  a  lifeless 
pool,  oh,  my  father,  if  the  spray  did  not  mount 
toward  the  skies !" 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


YOU'RE  ANOTHER! 

YOU'RE  another  !"  It's  a  vulgar  retort,  but 
a  common  one — though  not  much  in  use 
among  well-bred  people.  But  there  are  many 
ways  of  saying  it — various  modes  of  conveying 
the  same  meaning.  "jG^  tu  Brute,''^  observed 
some  one,  on  reading  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  "  I  often  see  these  words  quoted ; 
what  can  they  meani"  "I  should  say,"  was 
the  answer,  "  they  mean,  *  Oh,  you  brute  !'  " 
"  Well,  I  rather  think  they  mean  '  You're  an- 
other r  "  Let  the  classicist  determine  which  in- 
terpretation is  the  right  one. 

"  You're  another  !"  may  be  conveyed  in  a  mild 
tone  and  manner.  For  instance  : — "  The  right 
honorable  gentleman  seems  not  to  apprehend  the 
points  of  the  argument :  he  says  he  does  not  un- 
derstand how  so  and  so  is  so  and  so.  We  can 
only  supply  him  with  arguments  level  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  not  with  brains.  Nature  hav- 
ing been  sparing  in  her  endowments  to  the  hon- 
orable gentleman,  must  be  matter  of  deep  regret 
to  those  who  are  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
listening  to  the  oft-times-refuted  assertions  and 
so-called  arguments  which  he  has  advanced  upon 
this  very  question." 


THY  WILL  BE  DONE. 
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The  honorable  gentleman,  thus  delicately  al- 
luded to,  replies,  "My  honorable  and  learned 
friend  (if  he  will  permit  me  to  call  him  so)  com- 
plains that  his  arguments  are  not  understood  ; 
the  simple  reason  being  that  they  are  unintelligi- 
ble. He  calls  them  arguments  level  to  the  mean- 
est capacity,  and  let  me  assure  him  they  are 
level  to  the  meanest  capacity  only,  for  they  are 
his  own.  Let  me  hasten  to  relieve  his  anxiety 
as  to  the  remarks  which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  make  upon  the  question  under  discussion,  by 
assuring  him  that  they  have  been  understood  by 
those  who  have  intelligence  to  appreciate  them, 
though  I  am  not  prepared  to  vouch  as  much  for 
my  honorable  and  learned  friend  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House."     Thus, 

Each  lolls  the  tongue  out  at  the  other, 
And  shakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother. 

One  honorable  member  accuses  another  of  stating 
that  which  is  the  "  reverse  of  true" — the  other 
responds  by  a  charge  of  "  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts  of  the  case."  Coalheavers  would 
use  a  shorter  and  more  emphatic  word  to  express 
the  same  thing,  though  it  would  neither  be  clas- 
sical nor  conformable  to  the  rules  of  the  House. 
The  Frenchman  delicately  defined  a  white  lie 
to  be  "valking  round  about  de  trooth."  We 
know  what  honorable  members  mean  when  they 
talk  in  the  above  guise.  It  is,  "  You're  an- 
other!" 

Dr.  Whiston  accuses  the  Chapter  of  Rochester 
with  applying  for  their  own  purposes  the  funds 
bequeathed  by  pious  men  of  former  times  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.  The  reply  of  the  Chap- 
ter is — "  You  Atheist !"  and  they  deprive  the 
doctor  of  his  living.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  once 
proposed  to  alter  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  and  to 
make  freehold  estates  assets  appropriable  for 
debts,  like  personal  property.  The  existing  law 
he  held  to  be  pregnant  with  dishonesty  and  fraud 
against  creditors.  Mr.  Canning  immediately  was 
down  upon  him  with  the  "  You're  another"  ar- 
gument. "Dishonesty!"  he  said,  "why,  this 
proposal  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  dan- 
gerous and  most  dishonest  attack  upon  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  beginning  of  something 
which  may  end,  if  carried,  like  the  French  Rev- 
olution." 

Worthy  men  are  often  found  differing  about 
some  speculative  point,  respecting  which  neither 
can  have  any  more  certain  knowledge  than  the 
other,  and  they  wax  fierce  and  bitter,  each  de- 
voting the  other  to  a  fate  which  we  dare  not 
venture  to  describe.  One  calls  the  other  "bigot," 
who  retorts  by  calling  out  "  idolater,"  or  per- 
haps "fanatic;"  and  the  phrases  are  bandied 
about  with  the  gusto  and  fervor  of  Billings- 
gate— the  meaning  of  the  whole  is,  "  You're 
another !" 

Literary  men  have  frequently  ventured  into 
this  bandying  about  of  strange  talk.  Rival  coun- 
try editors  have  sometimes  been  great  adepts  in 


it :  though  the  fashion  is  gradually  going  out  of 
date.  There  is  nothing  like  the  bitterness  of 
criticism  now,  which  used  to  prevail  some  fifty 
years  ago.  Godwin  mildly  assailed  Southey  as 
a  renegade,  in  return  for  which  Southey  abused 
Godwin's  abominably  ugly  nose.  Moore  spoke 
slightingly  of  Leigh  Hunt's  Cockney  poetry,  and 
Leigh  Hunt  in  reply  ridiculed  Moore's  diminu- 
tive figure.  Southey  cut  up  Byron  in  the  Re- 
views, and  Byron  cut  up  Southey  in  the  Vis- 
ion of  Judgment.  Scott  did  not  appreciate  Cole- 
ridge, and  Coleridge  spoke  of  Ivanhoe  and  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor  as  "those  wretched  abor- 
tions." 

You  often  hear  of  talkers  who  are  "  good  at  a 
retort."  It  means  they  can  say  "  You're  an- 
other !"  in  a  biting,  clever  way.  The  wit  of 
many  men  is  of  this  kind — cutting  and  sarcastic. 
Nicknames  grow  out  of  it — the  Christian  calls 
the  Turk  an  Infidel — as  the  Turk  calls  the  Christ- 
ian a  Dog  of  an  Unbeliever.  Whig  and  Tory  re- 
tort on  each  other  the  charge  of  oppressor.  "  The 
priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat,  the  lawyer  be- 
knaves  the  divine."  It  all  means  "  You're  an- 
other !"  Phrenologists  say  the  propensity  arises 
in  the  organ  of  combativeness.  However  that 
may  be,  there  is  need  of  an  abatement.  Retort, 
even  the  most  delicately  put,  is  indignation,  and 
indignation  is  the  handsome  brother  of  hatred. 
It  breeds  bitterness  between  man  and  man,  and 
produces  nothing  but  evil.  The  practice  is  only 
a  modification  of  Billingsgate,  cover  it  with  what 
elegant  device  we  may.  In  any  guise  the 
"  You're  another"  style  of  speech  ought  to  be 
deprecated  and  discountenanced. 

THY  WILL  BE  DONE. 

BY    GEN.    GEORGE    P.    MORRIS. 
I. 

SEARCHER  of  Hearts  ! — from  mine  erase 
All  thoughts  that  should  not  be, 
And  in  its  deep  recesses  trace 
My  gratitude  to  Thee  ! 

11. 

Hearer  of  Prayer  I — oh  guide  aright 
Each  word  and  deed  of  mine  ; 

Life's  battle  teach  me  how  to  fight, 
And  be  the  victory  Thine. 

III. 

Giver  of  All  ! — for  every  good 

In  the  Redeemer  came  : — 
For  raiment,  shelter,  and  for  food, 

I  thank  Thee  in  His  name. 

IV. 

Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  I 
Thou  glorious  Three  in  One  ! 

Thou  knowest  best  what  I  need  most, 
And  let  Thy  will  be  done. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  political  events  of  the  month  just  closed  have 
been  of  considerable  interest.  November  is  the 
month  for  elections  in  several  of  the  most  important 
States  :  the  interest  w^hich  usually  belongs  to  these 
events  is  enhanced  in  this  instance  by  the  fact  that 
they  precede  a  Presidential  contest,  which  occurs 
next  year,  and  they  are  scanned,  therefore,  wdth  the 
more  care  as  indicative  of  its  results.  In  several  of 
the  States,  hovi^ever,  the  elections  of  this  5^ear  do  not 
afford  any  substantial  ground  for  predicting  their  votes 
in  the  Presidential  election,  as  questions  were  at  is- 
sue now  which  may  not  greatly  influence  them  then. 
In  Georgia,  for  example  the  old  political  parties 
were  wholly  broken  up,  and  the  divisions  which  they 
occasion  did  not  prevail.  Both  the  candidates  for 
Governor  were  prominent  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party ;  but  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  Speaker  of 
the  last  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  was 
put  forward  as  the  Union  candidate,  while  Mr. 
McDonald,  his  opponent,  was  the  candidate  of  those 
who  were  in  favor  of  seceding  from  the  Union,  on 
account  of  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850.  The 
same  division  prevailed  in  the  Congressional  con- 
test, the  nominees  being  Unionists  and  Secessionists, 
without  regard  to  other  distinctions.  The  general 
result  was  announced  in  our  November  Record.  The 
Union  party  elected  six  out  of  the  eight  members  of 
Congress,  and  Mr.  Cobb  was  elected  Governor  by  a 
very  large  majority.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  vote  in  each  of  the  Congressional  districts, 
upon  both  tickets  ;  and  gives  an  accurate  view  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  State  vipon  that 
subject : 

GOVERNOR.  CONGRESS. 

Con^.  Districts.  Cobb.  McDonald.     Union.     Secession. 

First  district  ..  4,268  3,986  4,011  4,297 

Second  ditto...  8,213  7,050  8,107  6,985 

Third  ditto  ....  6,114  6,123  5,853  6,011 

Fourth  ditto...  7,568  5,391  7,750  5,601 

Fifth  ditto 13,676  7,082  13,882  7,481 

Sixth  ditto  ....  6,952  3,037  6,937  2,819 

Seventh  ditto..  4,726  2,134  4,744  1,955 

Eighth  ditto...  4,744  2,669  4,704  2,538 

Total 56,261      37,472  55,988        37,699 

Cobb's  majority. .  18,789        Union  Cong,  ditto  . .  18,319 

This  shows  a  popular  majority  of  over  eighteen 
thousand  in  favor  of  the  Union.  The  election  of 
Members  of  the  Legislature  took  place  at  the  same 
time,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  to  the  Senate  of 
thirty-nine  Union  and  eight  Secession  Senators,  and 
to  the  House  of  one  hundred  and  one  Union,  and 
twenty-six  Southern-rights  men.  Upon  the  Legisla- 
ture thus  chosen  will  devolve  the  duty  of  electing  a 
Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  place 
of  Mr.  Berrien,  whose  term  expires  next  spring. 

In  South  Carolina  an  election  has  taken  place 
for  members  of  Congress  and  delegates  to  a  State 
Convention,  in  which  the  same  issue  superseded  all 
others.  One  party  avowed  itself  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  and  separate  secession  of  the  State  from 
the  Union,  while  the  other  was  in  favor  of  awaiting 
the  co-operation  of  other  Southern  States.  Both  held 
that  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  had  been 
hostile  to  Southern  interests  and  rights,  and  both 
professed  to  be  in  favor  of  taking  measures  of  re- 
dress. They  differed,  however,  as  to  the  means  and 
time  of  action,  and  the  following  table  shows  the 
relative  strength  of  each  party  in  the  State — those  in 
favor  of  the  Union  as  it  is,  of  course,  voting  with  the 
Co-operationists  : 


Cong.  Districts.  Secession. 

First  district 3,392 

Second  ditto 1,816 

Third  ditto 2,523 

Fourth  ditto 2.098 

Fifth  ditto    2,475 

Sixth  ditto 1,454 

Seventh  ditto 3,352 


Co-  operation. 
4,085 
5.010 
3,467 
4.377 
3,369 
2,827 
1,910 


Total 17,710  25,045 

Co-operation  majority 7,335 

Elections  in  Mississippi  and  in  Alabama,  involving 
the  same  issue,  have  been  already  noticed.  The  re- 
sults of  the  canvass  in  these  four  Southern  States 
are  of  interest  as  showing  the  relative  strength  of  the 
two  parties  in  that  section  of  the  Union.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  vote  upon  each  side,  in  each 
State,  in  round  numbers  : 

Total  vote.     Union.        Secession.        Maj. 
Mississippi.  50,100        28,700  21,400  7,300 

Alabama...   74.800        40,500  34,300  6,200 

Georgia....   93,733        56,261  37,472         18.789 

S.Carolina.  42,755        25,045  17,710  7,335 


Total 261,388      150,506  110,882         39,524 

In  Virginia  the  election  was  for  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  upon  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  Congressional  delegation 
stands  as  before,  and  the  new  Constitution  was  adopt- 
ed by  a  very  large  majority.  Among  the  Whig  mem- 
bers defeated  was  Hon.  John  Minor  Botts,  who  has 
since  written  a  letter  attributing  his  defeat  to  the 
stand  which  he  took,  in  Convention  in  favor  of  a 
mixed  basis  of  representation.  The  new  Constitu- 
tion adopts  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage  in  all 
elections,  limited,  however,  to  white  male  citizens 
who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who  have  re- 
sided two  years  in  the  State  and  one  year  in  the 
county  in  which  they  vote.  Persons  in  the  naval  or 
military  service  of  the  United  States  are  not  to  be 
deemed  residents  in  the  State  by  reason  of  being 
stationed  therein.  No  person  will  have  the  right  to 
vote  who  is  of  unsound  mind,  or  a  pauper,  or  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  who  has  been 
convicted  of  bribery  in  an  election,  or  of  any  infamous 
offense.  In  all  elections  votes  are  reqiiired  to  be 
given  openly  viva  voce,  and  not  by  ballot,  except  that 
dumb  persons  entitled  to  suffrage  may  vote  by  ballot. 
Under  the  new  Constitution,  the  Governor,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  and  Attorney  General  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  These  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing term,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  are  to  be  chosen  on  the 
8th  day  of  December  next.  The  seats  of  all  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  already  elected  w'ill  be  from 
that  date  vacated  by  the  effect  of  the  new  Constitution. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  election  for  Governor,  Ca- 
nal Commissioner,  and  five  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  occurred  on  the  last  Monday  in  October,  and 
resulted  as  follows : 

Governor.      Bigler  (Dem.)  186,499 8,465  Maj. 

Johnston  (Whig)  178,0.34 

Canal  Com.  Clover  (Dem.)  184,014 8,660  Mai. 

Strohm  (Whig)  175,354 

Judges.  Camtbell  (Deui.)  175,975 

LowRiE  "  185,353  Elected. 

Lewis  "  183,975  " 

Clack  "  185,868  " 

Gibson  "  184,.371  " 

Coulter  (Whig)  179,999  " 

CoMLEY  "  174,336 

Chambers      "  174.3.50 

Meredith      "  173,491 

Jess  UP  "  172,273 

In  the  Legislature  there  are.  Senators  IG  Democrats, 
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16  Whigs,  and  one  Native  American ;  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  54  Democrats  and  46  Whigs. 

Elections  have  also  been  held  in  Ohio,  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  Maryland,  and  Massachusetts  ;  but  up  to 
the  time  of  closing  this  record,  official  returns  have 
not  been  received. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  return  of  the  ex- 
pedition sent  out  bj''  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell  in  search 
of  the  great  English  navigator.  Sir  John  Franklin, 
and  the  general  result  of  their  Arctic  explorations. 
Surgeon  E.  K.  Kane,  who  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion, has  since  published  a  letter,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  Sir  John,  while  wintering  in 
the  cove  near  Beechy's  Island,  where  unmistakable 
signs  of  his  presence  were  discovered,  found  a  path- 
way made  by  the  opening  of  the  ice,  toward  the 
north,  and  that  he  passed  northward  by  Wellington 
Channel  and  did  not  return.  The  Ainerican  expedi- 
tion was  caught  in  an  ice  drift  nearly  opposite  the 
spot  of  Franklin's  first  sojourn,  and  borne  northward 
in  the  ice  for  fifteen  days.  Into  the  region  north  and 
west  of  Cornwallis  Island,  which  is  open  sometimes 
and  may  be  always,  a  continuance  of  the  drift  a  few 
days  longer  would  have  borne  the  American  Squad- 
ron :  and  in  that  region  Mr.  Kane  thinks  Sir  John 
Franklin  must  now  be  sought.  The  chances  of  his 
destruction  by  ice,  or  by  want  of  food,  he  thinks,  are 
not  great.  The  British  residents  of  New  York  gave 
Mr.  Grinnell  a  public  dinner  on  the  4th  of  November 
at  the  Astor  House,  at  which  a  large  company  sat 
down,  Mr.  Anthony  Barclay  presiding.  Great  interest 
continues  to  be  felt  in  the  search  for  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  renewed  in  the 
early  spring.  In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  Number 
will  be  found  an  exceedmgly  interestinghistory  of  the 
Expedition,  from  the  journal  of  one  of  its  members — 
accompanied  by  numerous  illustrations  of  the  scenes 
and  incidents  encountered  during  the  voyage. 

The  case  of  Mr.  John  S.  Thrasher,  an  American 
gentleman  resident  at  Havana,  has  excited  a  good 
deal  of  public  interest.  Mr.  T.  has  resided  there  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  was  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Faro  Industrial,  a  paper  devoted  entirely  to 
commercial  matters,  and  which  he  had  conducted 
with  energy,  ability,  and  success.  While  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  were  in  Havana,  Mr.  Thrasher  took  a 
marked  interest  in  them,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
alleviate  the  discomforts  of  their  position.  For  some 
reason,  Avhich  has  never  yet  been  assigned,  he  in- 
curred the  distrust  of  the  authorities,  and  on  the  1st 
of  September  he  was  prohibited  from  issuing  his  pa- 
per which  was  seized.  Feeling  confident  that  his 
property  would  soon  be  restored,  he  devoted  himself 
to  procure  comforts  for  his  countrymen  who  had  been 
condemned  to  transportation.  The  police,  however, 
were  ordered  strictly  to  watch  his  movements.  His 
letters  were  stopped,  seized,  and  examined;  but  they 
contained  nothing  to  warrant  proceedings  against  him. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Georgia  from  the  United 
States,  two  policemen  followed  him  and  saw  him  re- 
ceive letters  from  the  clerk.  They  arrested  him  on 
landing  and  searched  his  papers,  but  found  nothing 
but  a  business  letter.  For  two  or  three  days  he  con- 
tinued under  arrest,  when  a  letter  was  brought  to 
him  sealed,  directed  to  him,  and  said  to  have  been 
found  upon  his  desk.  It  proved  to  be  written  in  ci- 
pher, but  Mr.  Thrasher  declared  himself  ignorant 
alike  of  its  contents  and  its  author.  This,  however, 
was  of  no  avail.  He  was  immediately  committed  to 
prison,  and  on  the  25th  of  September  was  thrust  into 
a  damp,  dark  dungeon,  cut  from  the  rock  and  level 
with  the  sea,  with  a  bare  board  for  furniture,  and 
where  death  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 


few  weeks'  confinement.  At  the  latest  dates  no 
charges  had  been  publicly  made  against  him,  his  trial 
had  not  taken  place,  and  no  one  was  admitted  to  see 
him.  The  result  of  the  affair  is  looked  for  with  great 
anxiety. 

The  late  President  Tyler  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  Spanish  Minister  in  the  United  States,  appealing 
for  the  pardon  and  release  of  the  Americans  taken 
prisoners  in  Cuba.  He  ventures  to  make  the  appli- 
cation in  view  of  the  friendly  relations  which  existed 
between  him  and  M.  Calderon  de  la  Barca  during 
his  administration,  and  ventures  to  hope  that  his  re- 
quest will  be  laid  before  the  Queen  of  Spain.  He 
concedes  the  flagrancy  of  their  oflfense,  but  urges  that 
sufficient  punishment  has  already  been  inflicted,  and 
that  their  pardon  will  do  much  toward  softening  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country  toward  the 
Spanish  government,  and  preventing  future  attempts 
upon  the  peace  of  its  colonies. 

Gen.  Wjvi.  B.  Campbell  was  inaugurated  Governor 
of  Tennessee  on  the  16th  of  October.  His  inaugural 
address  referred  briefly  to  national  affairs.  He  spoke 
in  the  highest  terras  of  commendation  of  those  who 
secured  the  passage  of  the  Compromise  bills,  in  the 
Congress  of  1850,  and  of  the  fiiTn  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  maintained  by  the  President.  The 
disastrous  results  of  secession  were  strongly  depict- 
ed. He  urged  that  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  bloody 
civil  wars,  alike  melancholy  and  deplorable  for  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished.  He  pledged  himself  to 
maintain  the  Compromise  measures,  because  he  be- 
lieved their  continuance  on  the  statute  book  will  pro- 
mote prosperity  and  happiness,  while  an  interference 
with  them  will  inevitably  produce  agitation,  mischief, 
and  misery. 

A  Convention  of  cotton  planters  was  held  at  Ma- 
con, Georgia,  on  the  28th  of  October.  About  three 
hundred  delegates  were  in  attendance,  of  whom  two 
hundred  came  from  half  the  counties  in  Geogia, 
sixty-eight  from  one  quarter  of  those  of  Alabama, 
nineteen  from  five  counties  of  Florida,  and  one  or 
two  from  each  of  several  other  Southern  states.  Ex- 
Governor  MosELEY,  of  Florida,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent. The  object  of  the  Convention  was  to  render 
the  planters  of  cotton  more  independent  of  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  trade,  and  to  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain more  uniformly  high  prices  for  their  great  staple. 
A  great  variety  of  opinions  prevailed  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Various  modes  were  suggested,  but  as  none 
seemed  acceptable,  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to 
a  Committee  of  twenty-one,  but  even  this  Committee 
could  not  agree.  A  proposition  was  then  rejected,  by 
a  vote  of  48  to  43,  which  provided  that  planters  should 
make  returns  to  a  Central  Committee  to  be  estab- 
lished of  the  cotton  housed  by  the  middle  of  January ; 
and  further,  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  crop 
should  be  sold  before  the  1st  of  May,  and  for  not  less 
than  eight  cents  a  pound  ;  and  that  the  remaining 
third  should  be  sold  at  a  time  to  be  recommended  by 
the  Central  Committee.  A  minority  report  was  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  the  Florida  scheme  for  a  Cotton 
Planters'  Association,  with  a  capital  of  twenty  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  a  warehouse  for  the  storage  of 
cotton,  whereby  prices  might  be  contracted.  This 
met  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Convention.  Res- 
olutions were  finally  adopted  recommending  Central, 
State,  and  County  Associations  to  collect  statistical 
and  general  information  respecting  the  production 
and  consumption  of  cotton.  A  committee  was  also 
appointed  to  procure  such  legislative  acts  as  may  be 
for  the  interest  of  planters.  Resolutions  were  also 
passed  to  encourage  Southern  manufacturers  to  em- 
ploy slave  labor  in  their  factories.      Having  urged 
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another  Cotton  Planters'  Convention,  and  exhorted 
delegates  to  arouse  the  public  on  the  subject,  by  lec- 
tures and  otherwise,  the  assembly  adjourned  sine  die, 
after  a  session  of  several  days,  in  which  it  will  be 
observed  that  very  little  business  was  transacted. 

The  magnetic  telegraph  has  become  so  common  an 
agent  of  transmitting  intelligence  in  this  country,  as 
to  render  all  news  of  its  progress  interesting  and  im- 
portant. Prof.  Morse  has  been  for  some  time  pros- 
ecuting other  persons  for  infringing  his  patent.  A 
rival  line,  using  the  machinery  of  Mr.  Bain,  has 
been  for  some  years  in  operation  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia..  A  suit  was  commenced  against 
the  Company  and  has  been  for  some  years  pending  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  It  has  just  been 
decided  l)y  Judge  Kane,  in  favor  of  the  claimants 
under  Prof.  Morse's  patents.  The  several  points 
ruled  by  the  Court  in  this  case,  are  :  1.  That  an  art 
is  the  subject  of  a  patent,  as  well  as  an  implement 
or  a  machine.  2.  That  an  inventor  may  surrender  and 
obtain  a  re-issue  of  his  patent  more  than  once  if  neces- 
sary. 3.  That  Prof.  Morse  was  the  first  inventor  of 
the  art  of  recording  signs  at  a  distance  by  means  of 
electro-magnetism,  or  the  magnetic  telegraph.  4. 
That  the  several  parts  or  elements  of  the  Morse 
Telegraph  are  covered  and  protected  by  his  patent, 
as  new  inventions,  and  are  really  new,  either  as 
single,  independent  inventions,  or  as  parts  of  a  new 
combination  for  the  purpose  specified.  5.  That  the 
patent  granted  to  Prof.  Morse  for  his  "  Local  Cir- 
cuit" is  valid,  and  that  the  "  Branch  Circuit"  of  the 
Bain  line  is  an  infringement  of  it.  6.  That  the  sub- 
ject and  principles  of  the  chemical  telegraph  are 
clearly  embraced  in  Morse's  patents.  These  are  the 
chief  questions  in  dispute.  The  counsel  for  the 
complainants  were  directed  to  draw  up  a  decree  to 
be  made  by  the  Court,  in  accordance  with  the  prayer 
of  the  bill  and  the  decision  just  given.  The  case 
will  of  course  now  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  July  last  (No. 
14,  Vol.  III.  p.  274)  we  gave  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  legal  controversy  between  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  brought  by  the  former  to  recover  a  portion 
of  the  "  Book  Fund."  The  suit  came  on  May  19,  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  was  elaborately 
argued  by  distinguished  counsel.  The  decision, 
which  was  then  deferred,  was  given  by  Judge  Nel- 
son on  the  10th  of  November.  It  w^as  long  and 
elaborate,  going  over  the  whole  ground  involved, 
sketching  the  history  of  the  case,  and  stating  the 
legal  principles  applicable  to  it.  He  decided  that 
the  separation  was  legal,  and  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South  is  entitled  to  a  portion  of 
the  Fund.  This  must  end  the  controversy  unless 
an  appeal  should  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

A  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  re- 
cently addressed  a  letter  to  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  re- 
questing him  to  address  a  meeting  in  that  city  in 
favor  of  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850,  express- 
ing a  belief  that  additional  exertions  were  needed  to 
prevent  propositions  for  the  repeal  or  modification 
of  some  of  the  laws.  Mr.  Clay's  reply,  dated  Oct.  3, 
is  long  and  elaborate.  Declining  the  invitation,  he 
expresses  great  interest  in  the  subject,  and  says  he 
believes  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  every 
section  of  the  Union,  are  satisfied  with,  or  acquiesce 
in,  the  compromise.  The  only  law  which  encounters 
any  hostility,  is  that  relating  to  the  surrender  of  fu- 
gitive slaves  ;  and  this  is  now  almost  universally 
obeyed.     Mr.  Clay  proceeds  to  urge  the  necessity 


of  such  a  law  and  its  rigid  execution  ;  and  he  then 
examines  the  principle  of  secession  from  the  Union, 
as  it  is  presented  and  advocated  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  oldest  and  al)lest  theologians  in  the 
country,  died  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  on  the  22d  of  Oc- 
tober, aged  81.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
became  a  minister  in  the  Presltyterian  Church  at  the 
age  of  21.  He  was  early  appointed  President  of 
Hampton  Sidney  College.  He  afterward  was  called 
to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  stationed,  there,  when  in  1812,  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  was  established  at  Princeton.  He 
was  appointed  the  first  Professor  in  that  Seminary. 

Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  distinguished  in  New 
York  as  a  surgeon,  and  of  eminently  useful  and  es- 
timable character,  died  on  the  9th  of  November.  Dr. 
Granville  Sharp  Pattison,  also  celebrated  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  England  for  medical  science 
and  practical  skill,  died  on  the  13th.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished as  an  anatomist,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  works  upon  medical  subjects  which  enjoyed 
a  wide  celebrity  and  are  still  used  as  standard  treat- 
ises.— Gardner  G.  Howland,  well-known  as  one 
of  the  oldest,  most  enterprising,  and  wealthiest  mer- 
chants of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
and  public  spirited  inhabitants  of  that  city,  died  sud- 
denly on  the  13th. 

From  California  our  intelligence  is  to  the  1st  of 
October.  The  State  election  had  resulted  in  a  Dem- 
ocratic victory.  Mr.  Bigler,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, was  elected  Governor  by  about  1500  majority ; 
Messrs.  Marshall  and  McCorkle,  Democrats,  are 
elected  to  Congress  ;  and  the  Legislature,  upon 
which  will  devolve  the  duty  of  electing  a  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator, is  strongly  Democratic  also. The  Capital  of 

the  State  has  been  removed  back  from  Vallejo  to  San 

Jose. The  intelligence  from  the  mines  is  highly 

encouraging ;  new  veins  of  gold  are  constantly  dis- 
covered, and  the  old  placers  have  never  been  known 

to  yield  more  plentifully. The  Indians  in  all  the 

northern  sections  of  the  country  are  represented  as 
being  highly  troublesome,  and  traveling  there  has  be- 
come dangerous. A  large  party  of  Mormons  have 

purchased  the  rancho  of  San  Bernardino,  near  Los 
Angelos ;  they  gave  $60,000  for  it,  and  are  to  take 

possession  of  it  very  soon. A  railroad  from  San 

Francisco  to  San  Jose,  the  first  in  California,  has 

been  commenced. The  Vigilance  Committee  at 

San  Francisco,  has  come  to  an  end.  Order  and  quiet 
are  completely  restored,  and  a  feeling  of  security  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground.     The  city  is  increasing  very 

fast  both  in  population  and  in  extent. Disastrous 

news  has  been  received  from  the  American  whaling 
fleet  in  the  North  Pacific.  Ten  or  twelve  of  the 
ships  have  been  lost :  the  season  has  been  very  un- 
profitable for  all. 

From  Oregon,  we  learn  that  emigrants  were  com- 
ing in  rapidly,  though  a  late  heavy  snow-storm  had 
seriously  retarded  the  progress  of  emigrants  through 
the  mountains.  The  suffering  from  cold,  and  in  some 
instances  from  lack  of  provisions,  has  been  very  se- 
vere.  The  Snake  Indians  are  becoming  hostile 

and  troublesome.  Mr.  Hudson  Clark,  from  Illinois, 
with  his  family,  having  got  ahead  of  the  train  with 
which  he  was  traveling,  was  attacked  by  about  thirty 
Indians,  near  Raft  River,  and  his  mother  and  brother 
were  killed.  Others  had  been  killed  a  few  days  pre- 
viously. Outrages  in  different  sections  led  to  the  be- 
belief  that  the  Indians  were  about  to  assume  their 
former  attitude  of  hostility  toward  the  inhabitants. 
Steps  have  been  taken  by  a  Convention  of  Del- 
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egates  from  the  country  north  of  the  Columbia  River, 
to  form  a  new  territorial  government,  or  failing  in 
that,  to  organize  a  new  State,  and  ask  admission  into 
the  Union.  The  reasons  for  this  step  are  the  great 
extent  of  country,  its  distance  from  the  Capital,  and 
the  total  absence  of  all  municipal  law  and  civil  offi- 
cers. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  volcanic  Mountain 
Maunaloa,  had  given  tokens  of  an  eruption  early  in 
August.  A  letter  in  the  Polynesian  of  the  12th  says  : 
"  The  great  crater  of  Maunaloa,  that  was  generally 
thought  to  be  quite  extinct,  is  now  in  action.  For  a 
few  days  a  heavy  cloud,  having  the  appearance  of 
smoke,  has  been  observed  to  hover  over  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  Last  night  the  mountain  stood  out 
in  bold  relief,  unobstructed  by  clouds  or  mist,  and 
presented  a  sublime  and  awfully  grand  appearance, 
belching  forth  flames  and  cinders  that  again  fell  in 
showers  at  a  distance.  The  heavy  bank  of  smoke 
that  lowered  over  its  top,  presented  the  appearance 
of  the  mountain  itself  poised  upon  its  apex.  It  is 
possible  that  another  eruption  may  take  place  like 
that  of  1843,  and  liquid  lava  be  seen  flowing  down 
its  sides." 

From  New  Mexico  we  have  intelligence  to  the 
last  of  October.  Serious  difficulties  had  occurred, 
which  excited  deep  hostility  between  the  American 
and  Mexican  portions  of  the  population,  and  threat- 
ened to  inflict  lasting  injury  upon  the  countiy.  The 
election  for  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  was  held  on  the 
1st  of  September.  A  number  of  Americans  went  to 
the  polls  at  Los  Ranchos,  for  the  purpose  of  voting, 
but  were  refused  by  the  Mexican  authorities.  In- 
sisting upon  their  right  a  general  quarrel  ensued. 
The  county  judge,  a  Mexican  named  Ambrosio  Ar- 
mijo,  ordered  out  a  number  of  armed  men,  who  killed 
an  American  named  Edward  Burtnett,  stripping  and 
mangling  his  body.  An  investigation  was  held,  but 
without  any  important  result.  On  the  23d,  Mr.  W. 
C.  Skinner,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  effort 
to  bring  the  authors  of  this  outrage  to  punishment, 
was  at  Los  Ranchos,  and  became  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute with  a  Mexican,  named  Juan  C.  Armijo.  As  he 
left  him  a  number  of  Armijo's  peons  fell  upon  him 
with  clubs,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Skinner 
was  from  Connecticut,  and  an  active  opponent  of  the 
Governor  in  the  Legislature  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. Meetings  of  the  Americans  were  held,  at  which 
the  conduct  of  the  Mexicans  was  denounced,  and  the 
attention  of  the  General  Government  at  Washington, 

called  to  the  condition  of  the  territory. Major 

Weightman  has  been  elected  Delegate  to  Congress  : 
loud  complaints  are  made  of  frauds  at  the  election. 

The  new  military  post  in  the  Navajo  country, 

is  at  Canon  Bonito  :  Col.  Summer  and  his  command 
were  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  Two  soldiers  who 
had  left  Santa  Fe  with  the  mail,  for  the  Navajo 
country,  had  not  been  heard  from,  and  were  supposed 

to  have  been  killed. Business  was  dull,  and  the 

season  very  wet. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 
From  Chili,  we  have  news  of  another  insurrec- 
tion. The  term  of  office  of  the  late  President,  Gen. 
BuLNEs,  expired  on  the  IGth  of  September.  In  Au- 
gust the  new  election  had  taken  place,  and  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  Don  Manuel  Montt  over  his  oppo- 
nent. Gen.  Cruz.  Montt  was  a  successful  lawyer  of 
Santiago,  and  had  held  a  post  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
former  administration.  He  was  brought  forward  as 
the  candidate  of  the  government,  which  rendered  him 
exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  people.  His  opponent. 
Gen.  Cruz,  had  been  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  enjoyed  great  popularity  with  the  army  and 


a  large  portion  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  prov- 
ince  of  Conception,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  officer. 
Fearing  his  influence  then  upon  the  election,  the  gov- 
ernment removed  him,  and  this  created  great  disaf- 
fection among  the  people.  Loud  threats  were  heard, 
that  Montt,  who  had  received  a  very  large  majority, 
should  not  be  inaugurated :  the  government,  never- 
theless, steadily  went  on  with  their  preparations  for 
that  event.  The  revolt  first  broke  out  at  Coquimbo, 
on  the  8th  of  September,  where  the  disaffected  party 
deposed  and  banished  the  government  officers,  seized 
the  custom-house  with  about  $70,000,  and  levied 
forced  loans  from  many  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants. 
They  then  siezed  the  steamer  "  Fire-fly,"  belonging 
to  an  English  gentleman,  and  sent  her  to  Conception, 
the  stronghold  of  Gen.  Cruz,  to  arouse  his  friends  to 
a  similar  movement  there.  An  outbreak  had  already 
taken  place  in  that  department ;  the  insurgents  had 
been  very  successful — banished  all  the  old  officers, 
and  appointed  new  ones,  and  seized  the  Chilian  mail 
steamer,  with  $30,000  belonging  to  the  government. 
Up  to  this  time.  Gen.  Cruz  had  kept  himself  aloof 
from  the  movement,  and  had  counseled  his  friends 
against  it.  Feeling  satisfied  with  their  success,  they 
determined  to  await  the  action  of  the  other  provinces. 
Meanwhile,  the  government  having  heard  of  the  re- 
volt, and  seeing  that  it  was  confined  to  these  two  de- 
partments, took  active  measures  for  its  suppression. 
A  detachment  of  infantry,  consisting  of  300  or  400 
men,  was  sent  to  Valparaiso,  but  was  induced  to 
march  to  join  the  insurgents  in  Coquimbo.  Intelli- 
gence of  this  defection  created  the  most  intense  ex- 
citement at  the  Capital,  and  the  city  was  at  once  put 
under  martial-law,  and  a  company  of  artillery  was 
sent  against  the  deserters,  who  were  all  brought  back 
without  bloodshed,  within  forty-eight  hours.  Their 
leaders  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  would  probably 
be  shot.  Other  troops  were  sent  to  the  disaffected 
region,  and  the  few  ships  belonging  to  the  Chilian 
navy  were  sent  to  blockade  the  ports  of  Coquimbo 
and  Talcahuano.  Meantime,  the  inauguration  of 
President  Montt  took  place  on  the  .18th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  anniversary  of  Chilian  independence,  and 
that  day  as  well  as  the  17th,  and  19th,  were  devoted 
to  magnificent  festivities  at  Santiago.  Gen.  Bulnes 
had  left  for  Conception,  to  raise  troops  for  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  road,  and  put  himself  at  their  head. 
There  were  rumors  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
fall  back,  and  that  Gen.  Cmz  had  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  in  Conception.  He  had  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  army,  and  authorized  a  steamer 
to  cruise  in  his  service.  At  Coquimbo,  Gen.  Correa 
was  in  command  of  the  insurgent  forces,  and  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  forced  the  government  troops 
under  Gen.  Guzman,  to  fall  back.  The  British  ad- 
miral, on  hearing  of  the  seizure  of  the  "  Fire-fly" 
steamer,  had  sent  two  steam-frigates  to  recover  her 
and  demand  indemnity.  One  of  them,  the  Gorgon^ 
captured  her  at  Coquimbo,  and  the  commander  had 
entered  into  a  convention  with  the  party  in  power 
there,  agreeing  to  raise  the  blockade  of  that  port,  on 
their  agreeing  to  pay  $30,000  indemnity  to  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, and  $10,000  as  ransom  for  the  steamer,  which 
he  had  seized  as  a  pirate,  "provided  the  British  ad- 
miral should  decide  that  he  had  a  right  to  seize  her." 
Great  dissatisfaction  has  been  felt  among  the  foreign 
residents  at  the  terms  of  this  convention.  Both  the 
British  and  American  squadrons  were  watchfully 
protecting  the  commerce  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. The  issue  of  the  contest  between  the  govern- 
ment 'ind  the  insurgents  has  not  yet  reached  us,  but 
the  latest  advices  state  that  the  government  felt  con- 
fident in  its  ability  to  repress  the  insurrection ;  its 
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strength  and  resources  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
had  remitted  $80,000  to  England,  to  meet  dividends 
and  canal  bonds. 

We  have  further  news  of  interest  from  Buenos 
Ayres.  Our  intelligence  of  last  month  left  Oribe, 
with  a  large  force,  on  the  30th  of  July,  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  having  a  battle  with  the  Brazilian  troops 
under  Urquiza  and  Garzon — each  contending  for  do- 
minion over  Uruguay.  The  contest  seems  to  have 
been  ended  without  a  fight.  As  Oribe  advanced 
against  the  allied  troops,  he  lost  his  men  by  deser- 
tion in  great  numbers,  and  by  the  end  of  August  six 
thousand  of  his  cavalry  had  joined  the  standard  of 
Urquiza,  whose  strength  was  rapidly  increased.  Find- 
ing the  force  against  him  to  be  such  as  to  forbid  all 
hope  of  a  successful  battle,  Oribe  seems  to  have  aban- 
doned all  hope.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  evac- 
uate the  Oriental  territory,  and  for  that  purpose  had 
requested  the  French  admiral  to  convey  him,  with 
the  Argentine  troops,  to  Buenos  Ayres.  This  re- 
quest had  been  refused  :  and  this  refusal  led  to  new 
desertions  from  Oribe's  force.  Rosas  was  still  in  the 
field,  but  would  be  compelled  to  surrender. 
MEXICO. 
We  have  intelligence  from  Mexico  to  the  15th  of 
October.  The  political  condition  of  the  country  was 
one  of  great  embarrassment  and  peril.  Dangers  seem 
to  threaten  the  country  from  every  quarter.  On  the 
southern  border  is  the  danger  growing  out  of  the  grant 
to  the  United  States  of  right  of  way  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec.  If  the  railroad  is  built  there, 
it  is  feared  that  the  energy  and  business  enterprise 
which  the  Americans  will  infuse  into  that  section  of 
the  country,  will  gradually  Americanize  it,  and  thus 
lead  inevitably  to  its  separation  from  Mexico.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  grant  is  revoked,  there  is  great 
danger  of  war  Avith  the  United  States,  which  could 
end  only  in  renewed  loss  of  territory.  Upon  the 
northwest  again,  there  is  a  prospect  of  invasion  from 
California.  Thousands  of  the  adventurous  inhabit- 
ants of  that  State  are  settling  in  the  western  section 
of  Mexico  and  preparing  the  way  for  its  separation 
from  the  central  government. 

A  still  more  serious  danger  menaces  them  from 
the  Northern  departments,  in  which,  as  was  men- 
tioned in  our  last  Number,  a  revolution  has  broken 
out  which  promises  to  be  entirely  successful.  Later 
advices  confirm  this  prospect.  After  taking  Reynosa, 
Gen.  Caravajal,  the  leader  of  the  revolution,  march- 
ed to  Matamoras,  which  he  reached  on  the  20th  of 
October,  and  forthwith  attacked  the  place,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  an  obstinate  defense,  under 
Gen.  Avalos.  Several  engagements  between  the  op- 
posing forces  had  taken  place,  and  the  besieged  army 
is  said  to  have  lost  two  hundred  men.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Matamoras  had  been  forced  to  leave,  part 
of  the  town  had  been  twice  on  fire,  and  a  great 
amount  of  property  was  destroyed.  But  the  city 
still  held  out. 

The  general  government  had  addressed  a  note, 
through  the  Minister  of  War,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  to  the  Governors  of  the  Northern  States,  ex- 
pressing confidence,  m  their  fidelity  and  urging  them 
to  spare  no  effort  to  crush  the  revolt.  The  Govern- 
ors had  replied  to  the  requisitions  upon  them  for 
troops,  that  their  departments  were  not  injured  by 
the  revolution  and  that  they  would  not  aid  its  sup- 
pression. This  fiict  shows  that  the  movement  has 
decided  strength  among  the  Mexicans  themselves. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  has 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  Congress  to  charter 
a  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco,  by  way  of 
Mexico     A  good  deal  of  hostility  is  evinced  to  a  re- 


ported design  of  the  Pope  to  send  a  nuncio  to  the 

capital. — The  British  Minister  has  demanded  from 
Mexico  a  judicial  decree  in  favor  of  British  creditors, 
and  has  menaced  the  government  with  a  blockade 
of  their  ports  as  the  alternative. — There  had  been  a 
military  revolt  of  part  of  the  troops  in  Yucatan,  which 
had  been  suppressed,  and  six  of  the  soldiers  shot. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 
The  arrival  of  Kossuth  and  the  closing  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  are  the  two  events  by  which  the 
month   in   England   has   been   distinguished.     The 
great  Hungarian  received  a  very  cordial  welcom<5. 
He  came  to  Gibraltar  from  Constantinople  by  the 
United  States  steam  frigate  Mississippi,  which  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  American  government  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  United  States.     On  reaching  Mar- 
seilles he  proposed  to  go  through  France  to  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  leaving  his  children  there  ;  and 
then  to  meet  the   Mississippi  again   at  Gibraltar. 
The  French  government  refused  him  permission  to 
pass  through  France.     The  receipt  of  this  refusal 
excited  a  good  deal  of  feeling  among  the  people  of 
Marseilles,  who  gathered  in  immense  numbers  to 
testify  their  regard  for  the  illustrious  exile,  and  tiieir 
regret  at  the  action  of  their  government.     In  reply  to 
their  manifestations,  Kossuth  addressed  them  a  let- 
ter of  thanks,  which  was  published  in  Le  Penple  at 
Marseilles.     In  this  he  merely  alluded  to  the  action 
of  the  government  and  assured  them  that  he  did  not 
hold  the  French  people  responsible  for  it.     He  then 
proceeded  in  the  frigate  to  Gibraltar,  where,  after 
staying  two  or  three  days,  and  receiving  the  utmost 
civilities  of  the  British  officers  there,  he  embarked 
on  board  the  British  steamer  Madrid,  in  which  he 
reached  Southampton  on  the  23d  of  October.     A 
large  concourse  of  people  met  him  on  the  wharf  and 
escorted  him,   with   great   enthusiasm   and   hearty 
cheering,  to  the  residence  of  the  mayor.     In  answer 
to  the  loud  cheers  with  which  he  was  greeted,  he 
came  out  upon  the  balcony  and  briefly  addressed  the 
crowd,  warmly  thanking  thom  for  their  welcome  and 
expressing  the  profoundest  gratitude  to  England  for 
the  aid  she  had  given  to  his  deliverance  from  prison. 
— The  same  day  an  address  from  the  people  of  South- 
ampton was  presented  to  him  in  the  Town  Hall,  to 
which  he  replied  at  some  length.     He  spoke  of  the 
feeling  with  which  he  had  always  studied  the  char- 
acter and  institutions  of  England,  and  said  that  it 
was  her  municipal  institutions  which  had  preserved 
to  Hungary  some  spirit  of  public  life  and  constitu- 
tional liberty,  against  the  hostile   acts  of  Austria. 
The   doctrine    of  centralization  had   been  fatal  to 
France  and  other  European  nations.     It  was  the  foe 
of  liberty — the  sure  agent  of  absolute  power.     He 
attributed  much  of  England's  freedom  to  her  muni- 
cipal institutions.     For  himself,  he  regarded  these 
demonstrations  of  respect  as  paid  to  the  political 
principles  he  represented,  rather  than  his   person. 
He  believed  that  England  would  not  allow  Russia 
to  control  the  dcstuiies  of  Europe — that  her  people 
would  not  assist  the  ambition  of  a  few  families,  but 
the  moral   welfare   and  dignity  of  humanity.      He 
hoped  to  see  some  of  those  pow^erful  associations  of 
English  people,  by  which  so  much  is  done  for  politi- 
cal rights,  directing  their  attention,  and  extending 
their  powerful  aid  to  Hungary.     For  himself  life  was 
of  no  value,  except  as  he  could  make  use  of  it  for 
the  libert}'  of  his  own  country  and  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity.    He  took  the  expression  of  respect  by  which 
he  had  been  met,  as  an  encouragement  to  go  on  in 
that  way  which  he  had  taken  for  the  aim  of  his  life, 
and  which  he  lioped  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  England  and  of 
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generous  hearts  all  over  the  world,  might  help  to 
carry  to  a  happy  issue.  It  was  a  much  greater  merit 
to  acknowledge  a  principle  in  adversity  than  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  its  success.  He  thanked  them  for  their 
sympathy  and  assured  them  of  the  profound  admira- 
tion he  had  always  entertained  for  the  free  institu- 
tions of  England. 

On  the  24th,  Kossuth  went  to  the  country  house  of 
the  mayor,  and  on  the  25th  attended  a  dejeuner  at  Win- 
chester, where  he  made  a  long  speech,  being  mainly 
an  historical  outline  of  the  Hungarian  revolution.  He 
explained  the  original  character  of  Hungary,  as  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  its  position  between 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  Its  constitution  was 
aristocratic,  but  its  aristocracy  was  not  rich,  nor  was 
it  opposed  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people. 
Hungary  had  a  parliament  and  county  municipal  in- 
stitutions, and  to  the  latter  he  attributed  the  preser- 
vation of  the  people's  rights.  All  the  orders  of  the 
government  to  any  municipal  magistrate,  must  be 
forwarded  through  county  meetings,  where  they  were 
discussed,  and  sometimes  withheld.  They  thus 
formed  a  strong  barrier  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  government ;  and  no  county  needed  such  a 
barrier  more,  for  during  more  than  three  centuries, 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  had  not  at  its  head  a  man 
who  was  a  friend  to  political  freedom.  The  House 
of  Hapsburg  ruled  Hungary,  but  only  according  to 
treaties — one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was,  that  they 
were  to  rule  the  people  of  Hungary  only  through 
Hungarian  institutions,  and  according  to  its  own 
laws.  Austria  had  succeeded  in  absorbing  all  the 
other  provinces  connected  with  her — but  her  attempts 
upon  Hungary  had  proved  unsuccessful.  Her  con- 
stant efforts  to  subdue  Hungary  had  convinced  her 
rulers  that  to  the  nobles  alone  her  defense  ought  not 
to  be  intrusted,  but  that  all  the  people  should  have 
an  equal  interest  in  their  constitutional  rights.  This 
was  the  direction  of  public  opinion  in  Hungary  in 
1825.  The  first  effort  of  the  patriotic  party,  there- 
fore, was  to  emancipate  the  people — to  relieve  the 
peasantry  from  their  obligation  to  give  104  days  out 
of  every  year  to  their  landlords,  one-ninth  of  their 
produce  to  their  seigneur,  and  one-tenth  to  the  bishop. 
This  was  only  effected  by  slow  degrees,  ^n  the  long 
parliament,  from  1832  to  1836,  a  measure  was  carried 
giving  the  peasant  the  right  to  purchase  exemption 
from  the  duties  with  the  consent  of  his  landlord. 
This,  however,  weis  vetoed  by  the  Regent.  The 
government  then  set  itself  to  work  to  corrupt  the 
county  constituencies,  by  which  members  of  the 
Commons  were  chosen.  They  appointed  officers  to 
be  present  at  every  meeting,  and  to  control  every 
act.  This  system  the  liberal  party  resisted,  because 
they  wished  the  county  meetings  to  be  free.  And 
this  struggle  went  on  until  1847,  just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  revolu- 
tion in  Vienna  followed  that  event,  and  this  threw 
all  power  into  the  hands  of  Kossuth  and  his  party. 
He  at  once  proposed  to  emancipate  the  peasantry, 
and  to  indemnify  the  landlords  from  the  land.  The 
measure  was  carried  at  once,  through  both  Houses ; 
and  Kossuth  and  his  friends  then  went  on,  to  give 
to  every  inhabitant  a  right  to  vote,  and  to  establish 
representative  institutions,  including  a  responsible 
ministry.  The  Emperor  gave  his  sanction  to  all 
these  laws.  Yet  very  soon  after  a  rebellion  was  in- 
cited by  Austria  among  the  Serbs,  who  resisted  the 
new  Hungarian  government,  and  declared  their  in- 
dependence. The  Palatine,  representing  the  King, 
called  for  an  army  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and 
Jellachich,  who  was  its  leader,  was  proclaimed  a 
traitor.  But  soon  successes  in  Italy  enabled  the 
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Emperor  to  act  more  openly,  and  he  recognized  Jel- 
lachich as  his  friend,  and  commissioned  him  to  march 
with  an  army  against  Hungary.  He  did  so,  but  was 
driven  back.  The  Emperor  then  appointed  him  gov- 
ernor ;  but  the  Hungarians  would  not  receive  him. 
Then  came  an  open  war  with  Austria,  in  which  the 
Hungarians  were  successful.  Reliable  information 
was  then  received  that  Russia  was  about  to  join 
Austria  in  the  war,  and  that  Hungary  had  nowhere 
to  look  for  aid.  It  was  then  proposed  that,  if  Hun- 
gary was  forced  to  contend  against  two  mighty  na- 
tions, the  reward  of  success  should  be  its  independ- 
ence. What  followed,  all  know.  He  declared  his 
belief  that,  but  for  the  treason  of  Gorgey,  the  Hun- 
garians could  have  defeated  the  united  armies  of  their 
foes.  But  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  as  a  dynasty,  ex- 
ists no  more.  It  merely  vegetates  at  the  whim  of  the 
mighty  Czar,  to  whom  it  has  become  the  obedient 
servant.  But  if  England  would  only  say  that  Russia 
should  not  thus  set  her  foot  on  the  neck  of  Hungary, 
all  might  yet  be  well.  Hungary  would  have  knowl- 
edge, patriotism,  loyalty,  and  courage  enough  to  dis- 
pose of  its  own  domestic  matters,  as  it  is  the  sovereign 
right  of  every  nation  to  do.  This  was  the  cause  for 
which  he  asked  the  generous  sympathy  of  the  English 
people  ;  and  he  thanked  them  cordially  for  the  atten- 
tion they  had  given  to  his  remarks. 

On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Cobden  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  intervention  of  England  to  prevent  Russia 
from  crushing  Hungary,  and  obtaining  control  of 
Europe,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Croskey,  the  American 
Consul  at  Southampton,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  time  would  come,  if  it  had  not  already  come, 
when  the  United  States  would  be  forced  into  taking 
more  than  an  interest  in  European  politics. 

Kossuth  again  addressed  the  company,  thanking 
them  for  the  interest  taken  in  the  welfare  of  his  un- 
happy country,  and  expressing  the  hope  that,  sup- 
ported by  this  sympathy,  the  hopes  expressed  might 
be  realized  at  no  distant  day.  He  spoke  also  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  nations  may  promote  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  their  people.  England,  he 
said,  wants  no  change,  because  she  is  governed  by  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  under  which  all  classes  in 
the  country  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  free  institutions. 
The  consequence  is,  the  people  of  England  are  mas- 
ters of  their  own  fates — defenders  of  her  institutions 
— obedient  to  the  laws,  and  vigilant  in  their  behavior 
— and  the  country  has  become,  and  must  forever 
continue,  under  such  institutions,  to  be  great,  glo- 
rious, and  free.  Then  the  United  States  is  a  re- 
public— and  though  governed  in  a  different  way  from 
England,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  nO' 
motive  for  desiring  a  change — they  have  got  liberty, 
freedom,  and  every  means  for  the  full  development 
of  their  social  condition  and  position.  Under  their 
government,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have, 
in  sixty  years,  arrived  at  a  position  of  which  they 
may  well  be  proua — and  the  English  people,  too, 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  descendants, 
and  the  share  which  she  has  had  in  the  planting  of 
so  great  a  nation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  most  gratifying  to  see  so  great  and  glorious  a 
nation  thriving  under  a  Constitution  but  little  more 
than  sixty  years  old.  It  is  not  every  republic  in 
which  freedom  is  found  to  exist,  and  he  said  he  could 
cite  examples  in  proof  of  his  assertion — and  he  deeply 
lamented  that  there  is  among  them  one  great  and 
glorious  nation  where  the  people  do  not  yet  enjoy 
that  liberty  which  their  noble  minds  so  well  fit  them 
for.  It  is  not  every  monarchy  that  is  good  because 
under  it  you  enjoy  full  liberty  and  freedom.  There- 
fore he  felt  that  it  is  not  the  living  under  a  govern- 
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ment  called  a  republic,  that  will  secure  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  but  that  quite  as  just  and  honest  laws 
may  exist  under  a  monarchy  as  under  a  republic.  If 
he  wanted  an  illustration,  he  need  only  examine  the 
institutions  of  England  and  the  United  States,  to 
show  that  under  different  forms  of  government  equal 
liberty  can  and  does  exist.  It  was  to  increase  the 
liberties  of  the  people  that  they  had  endeavored  to 
widen  the  basis  on  which  their  Constitution  rested, 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  population,  and  thus  give 
them  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  social  order. 

M.  Kossuth  had  visited  London  privately,  mainly 
to  consult  a  physician  concerning  his  health,  which 
is  delicate.  He  intended  to  remain  in  England  until 
the  14th  of  November,  and  then  sail  for  New  York  in 
one  of  the  American  steamers. 

The  Great  Exhibition  was  closed  Oct.  15  with 
public  ceremonies.  The  building  was  densely  filled 
with  spectators,  and  there  was  a  general  attendance 
of  all  who  had  been  officially  connected  with  the 
Exhibition  in  any  way.  Viscount  Canning  read  the 
report  of  the  Council  of  the  Chairmen  of  Juries,  re- 
hearsing the  manner  in  which  they  had  endeavored 
to  discharge  the  duties  devolved  upon  them.  There 
had  been  thirty -four  acting  juries,  composed  equally 
of  British  subjects  and  foreigners.  The  chairmen 
of  these  juries  were  formed  into  a  Council,  to  de- 
termine the  conditions  upon  which  prizes  should  be 
awarded,  and  to  secure,  so  far  as  possible,  uniformity 
in  the  action  of  the  juries.  It  was  ultimately  decided 
that  only  two  kinds  of  medals  should  be  awarded, 
one  the  prize  medal,  to  be  conferred  wherever  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  excellence  in  production  or  work- 
manship had  been  attained,  and  to  be  awarded  by 
the  juries  :  the  other  the  council  medal,  to  be  awarded 
by  the  council,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  jury, 
for  some  important  novelty  of  invention  or  applica- 
tion, either  in  material  or  processes  of  manufacture, 
or  originality  combined  with  great  beauty  of  design. 
The  number  of  prize  medals  awarded  was  2918  :  of 
council  medals  170.  Honorable  mention  was  made 
of  other  exhibitors  whose  works  did  not  entitle  them 
to  medals.  The  whole  number  of  exhibitors  was 
about  17,000.  Prince  Albert  responded  to  this 
report,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  thank- 
ing the  jurors  and  others  for  the  care  and  assiduity 
with  which  they  had  performed  their  duties,  and 
closing  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  the  Ex- 
hibition might  prove  to  be  a  happy  means  of  pro- 
moting unity  among  nations,  and  peace  and  good 
will  among  the  various  races  of  mankind.  The 
honor  of  knighthood  has  been  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Paxton,  the  designer  of  the  building,  Mr.  Cubitt,  the 
engineer,  and  Mr.  Fox,  the  contractor.  The  total 
number  of  visits  to  the  Exhibition  has  been  6,201,856 : 
466  schools  and  twenty -three  parties  of  agricultural 
laborers  have  visited  it.  The  entire  sum  received 
from  the  Exhibition  has  been  £505,107  5s.  Id.  of 
which  £356,808,  Is.  was  taken  at  the  doors.  About 
£90  of  bad  silver  was  taken — nearly  all  on  the  half- 
crown  and  five  shilling  days.  Of  the  170  council 
medals  distributed  76  went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
57  to  France,  7  to  Prussia,  5  to  the  United  States,  4 
to  Austria,  3  to  Bavaria,  2  each  to  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  Tuscany,  1  each  to  Holland,  Russia,  Rome, 
Egypt,  the  East  India  Company,  Spain,  Tunis,  and 
Turkey,  and  one  each  to  Prince  Albert,  Mr.  Paxton, 
Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Cubitt. 

The  sum  of  £758,196  from  the  British  revenue  for 
the  quarter  ending  October  11,  is  available  toward 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  The  sum  of 
£3,004,018  has  been  appropriated  to  that  object 
during  the  year. 


The  Queen  returned  on  the  12th  of  October  from 
a  protracted  tour  in  Scotland.  She  visited  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  on  her  return,  and  in  both  cities 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Serious  difficulties  have  arisen  in  Ireland  out  of 
the  loans  made  by  government  to  the  various  unions 
for  the  relief  As  the  time  for  repaying  these  ad- 
vances comes  round,  the  country  is  found  to  be  un- 
able to  pay  the  taxes  levied  for  that  purpose.  These 
rates  run  from  five  to  ten  shillings  in  the  pound.  In 
some  of  the  unions  a  disposition  to  repudiate  the 
debt  has  been  shown — but  this  has  generally  proved 
to  be  only  a  desire  to  postpone  it  until  it  can  be  done 
without  oppressively  taxing  the  property.  The  ques- 
tion has  excited  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty is  not  yet  surmounted. 

The  public  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  details  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  promised  reform  bill.  It  is  of 
course  understood  that  its  leading  object  will  be  to 
extend  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  bare  thought 
of  this  has  stimulated  the  organs  of  Toryism  to  pro- 
phetic lamentations  over  the  ruin  which  so  radical  a 
movement  will  certainly  bring  upon  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

English  colonial  affairs  engage  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention. At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  government 
is  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  native  Kaffirs,  which 
does  not  make  satisfactory  progress.  At  the  latest 
accounts,  coming  down  to  September  12th,  the  hos- 
tile natives  continued  to  vex  the  frontiers,  and  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  the  military  commandant,  had  found  it 
necessary  to  lead  new  forces  against  them.  A  se- 
vere battle  was  fought  on  the  1st  of  September,  and 
repeated  engagements  had  been  had  subsequently,  in 
all  which  great  injurj'  had  been  inflicted  upon  the 
English  troops.  It  was  supposed  that  ten  thousand 
men  would  be  required,  in  addition  to  the  force  alrea- 
dy there,  to  restore  peace  to  the  disaffected  district. 
The  construction  of  a  railway  through  Egypt,  by 
English  capitalists,  has  met  with  serious  obstacles 
in  the  refusal  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  to  allow  his 
subject,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  treat  with  foreigners 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  work  to  go  on.  He 
has,  however,  given  the  English  to  understand,  that 
he  is  not  hostile  to  the  railway,  but  is  only  unwill- 
ing that  it  should  become  a  pretext  for  making  the 
Pacha  independent  of  him.  Lord  Palmerston  ac- 
quiesces in  the  justice  of  this  view  ;  and  there  will 
probably  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  whole 
matter. 

FRANCE. 

Political  affairs  in  France  have  taken  a  remark- 
able turn  within  the  past  month.  The  President 
persisted  in  his  determination  to  be  a  candidate  for 
rr-election,  and  finding  that  he  could  not  receive  the 
support  of  the  majority  as  the  government  was  con- 
stituted, resolved  upon  a  bold  return  to  universal 
suffrage.  Having  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  by 
universal  suffrage,  and  finding  that  the  restricted 
suffrage  would  ruin  him,  he  determined  to  repeal  the 
law  of  May,  which  disfranchised  three  millions  of 
voters,  and  throw  himself  again  upon  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  France.  He  accordingly  demanded  from  his 
Ministers  their  consent  to  the  abrogation  of  that  law. 
They  refused,  and  on  the  14th  of  October  all  ten- 
dered their  resignation.  They  were  at  once  accept- 
ed by  the  President,  but  the  Ministry  were  to  retain 
their  places  until  a  new  one  could  be  formed.  This 
proved  to  be  a  t;isk  of  great  difficulty.  It  was  offi- 
cially announced  that  the  President  was  preparing 
his  Message  for  the  approaching  session  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  that  in  this  document  he  would,  first, 
lay  down  in  very  distinct  terms,  the  abrogation  of 
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the  law  of  May  31  ;  secondly,  that  he  will  express 
his  irrevocable  resolution  to  maintain  the  policy  of 
order,  of  conservation,  and  authority,  and  that  he 
would  make  no  concession  to  anarchical  ideas,  un- 
der whatever  flag  or  name  they  may  shelter  them- 
selves. 

A  new  Ministry  was  definitively  formed  on  the 
27th  of  October,  constituted  as  follows  : 

Justice M.  CoRBiN. 

Foreign  Affairs M.  Tukgot. 

Public  Instruction M.  C.  Giraud. 

Interior M.  de  Thorognt 

Agriculture  and  Commerce  M.  de  Casiabiauca. 

Public  Works M.  Lacrosse. 

War Gen.  LeRoy  de  St,  Arnaud. 

Marine M.  Hippolyte  Fourtoul. 

Finance M.  Blondel. 

Prefet  of  Police M.  de  Maupas. 

In  several  instances,  within  a  few  weeks  past,  the 
Republican  representatives  va  the  various  depart- 
ments of  France,  have  been  subjected  to  gross  in- 
sults from  the  police  and  other  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment. M.  Sartin,  the  representative  for  Allier,  has 
submitted  a  statement  to  the  Assembly,  saying  that 
while  dining  with  a  friend  at  Montlucon,  two  briga- 
diers of  gendarmerie  entered  and  told  the  company 
that,  as  the  company  exceeded  fifteen,  it  was  a  po- 
litical meeting  within  the  prohibition  of  the  govern- 
ment. M.  Sartin  produced  his  medal  of  represent- 
ative of  the  people,  and  claimed  immunity.  He  was 
told  that  no  such  immunity  existed,  except  during 
the  session  of  the  Assembly.  Quite  a  scuffle  ensued, 
in  which  one  or  two  persons  were  wounded.  These 
proceedings  soon  collected  a  crowd,  and  the  people 
declared  that  no  more  arrests  should  be  made.  Sev- 
eral squadrons  of  cavalry  soon  arrived,  and  as  the 
result,  thirteen  persons  were  sent  to  prison. — In 
Saucerre  also,  the  magistrates  having  arrested  three 
persons,  one  of  whom  was  the  former  mayor,  the  in- 
habitants rose  and  attempted  a  rescue.  The  mili- 
taiy  in  the  neighborhood  collected  and  dispersed  the 
crowd,  twenty-six  of  whom  were  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  prison. 

SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

There  is  no  news  of  special  interest  from  Southern 
Europe.  We  have  already  noticed  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  exposing  the 
abominations  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  in  its 
persecution  of  state  prisoners — together  with  the  of- 
ficial reply  which  the  King  of  Naples  has  caused  to 
be  made  to  it.  Lord  Palmerston  sent  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  letters  to  the  British  representatives  at 
each  European  Court,  with  instructions  to  lay  them 
before  the  Court  to  which  he  was  accredited.  The 
Neapolitan  Minister  in  London  sent  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston a  book  written  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  let- 
ters, by  an  English  gentleman  named  M'Farlane, 
and  requested  him  to  send  this  also  to  those  British 
representatives  who  had  been  furnished  with  the 
other.  Lord  P.  replied  to  this  request  in  a  spirited 
letter,  declaring  his  object  to  have  been  to  arouse 
the  public  sentiment  of  Europe  against  the  cruelties 
and  outrageous  violations  of  law  and  justice  of  which 
the  government  of  Naples  is  constantly  guilty,  and 
saying  that  the  King  of  Naples  was  very  much  mis- 
taken, if  he  believed  public  opinion  could  be  con- 
trolled or  changed  by  such  a  pitiful  diatribe  as  that 
of  Mr.  M'Farlane.  The  only  way  of  conciliating  the 
sentiment  of  Europe  upovi  this  subject,  was  by  rem- 
edying the  evils  which  had  excited  its  indignation. 
The  Courts  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  were  sent,  have  com- 


plained of  this  act  as  an  unwarrantable  interference, 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Palmerston,  with  the  internal 
administration  of  Naples.  In  the  German  Diet,  at 
Frankfort,  Count  Thun  protested  against  the  course 
pursued  by  the  British  Minister,  and  maintained  that 
to  criticise  the  criminal  justice  of  other  countries  is 
a  most  flagrant  breach  of  the  rights  of  nations.  If 
English  statesmen  could  interfere  with  the  conduct 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  for  imprisoning  men  for  sup- 
porting the  Constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to 
maintain,  they  might  also  interfere  with  the  viola- 
tions of  their  oaths,  as  well  as  of  justice,  of  which 
the  governments  of  Austria,  Saxony,  Baden,  and 
other  countries  had  been  guilty  ;  and  then,  said  he, 
what  was  to  become  of  kingly  freedom  and  independ- 
ence ?  The  Diet,  on  his  motion,  resolved  to  express 
to  the  British  Minister  their  astonishment  at  the 
course  the  British  government  had  pursued. 

In  Prussia  vigorous  preparations  are  made  for 
anticipated  difliculties  in  France  in  the  spring  of 
1852,  after  the  Presidential  election.  The  troops  of 
all  the  German  states  are  to  be  put  on  a  full  war 
establishment,  and  to  be  ready  for  immediate  action 
early  in  the  spring.  The  western  fortresses  have 
received  orders  to  be  in  readiness  for  war. 

A  general  Congress  has  been  held  of  representa- 
tives from  the  several  German  states,  to  make  some 
common  arrangement  for  the  management  of  the 
electric  telegraph.  They  have  agreed  that  all  mes- 
sages shall  be  forwarded  without  interruption,  that  a 
common  scale  of  charges  shall  be  adopted,  and  that 
the  receipts  shall  go  into  a  common  fund,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  states  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  miles  of  telegraphic  communication  run- 
ning through  them. 

The  German  Diet  has  resolved  that  the  annexation 
of  the  Prussian  Polish  provinces  to  the  confederation 
two  years  ago,  was  illegal  and  void.  It  has  also  de- 
termined to  take  into  consideration  the  claims  of  the 
Ritter  party  in  Hanover,  to  have  the  abolition  of 
their  nobility  privileges  revoked.  This  abolition 
was  eff'ected  during  the  recent  revolutions,  but  ii 
was  done  in  a  perfectly  legal  manner. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  not  long  since,  wrote  t, 
letter  to  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  stating  that  the 
Ministry  would  henceforth  be  responsible  to  hin^ 
alone,  and  that  he  would  answer  for  the  government 
This  declaration,  that  the  government  was  hereafter 
to  be  absolute,  excited  deep  feeling  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  might  lead  to  a 
political  crisis.  On  the  11th  of  October,  however, 
the  Ministers  took  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Em- 
peror, under  this  new  definition  of  their  powers  and 
responsibilities.  The  Emperor  recently  visited  Lom- 
bardy,  where  he  had  a  very  cold  reception. 

In  Spain  changes  have  been  made  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  island  of  Cuba.  A  Colonial  Council 
has  been  created,  which  is  to  have  charge  of  all  af- 
fairs relating  to  the  colonial  possessions,  except  such 
as  are  specially  directed  by  other  Ministers.  The 
Captain-general  of  each  colony  is  to  conduct  its  af- 
fairs under  the  direction  of  the  Council.  It  is  said 
that  the  Spanish  Government  intends  to  relax  its 
customs  regulations  in  favor  of  England. 

From  India  and  the  East  late  intelligence  has 
been  received.  The  Indian  frontier  continued  un- 
disturbed :  the  troops  suffered  greatly  from  sickness. 
There  had  been  an  outbreak  in  Malabar,  which 
caused  great  loss  of  life.  The  rebellion  in  China 
still  goes  on,  but  details  of  its  progress  are  lack- 
ing. 
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TIME  AND  SPACE— what  are  they?  Do  they 
belong  to  the  world  without,  or  to  the  world 
within,  or  to  some  mysterious  and  inseparable  union 
of  both  departments  of  being  ?  We  hope  the  reader 
will  be  under  no  alarm  from  such  a  beginning,  or  en- 
tertain any  fear  of  being  treated  to  a  dish  of  indi- 
gestible metaphysics.  The  terms  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  our  Editor's  Table,  as  suggestive  of  ap- 
propriate thoughts  for  the  closing  month  of  the  year, 
are,  indeed,  the  deepest  in  philosophy.  In  all  ages 
have  they  been  the  watchwords  of  the  schools.  Aris- 
totle failed  in  the  attempt  to  measure  them.  Kant 
acknowledged  his  inability  to  fathom  the  profundity 
of  their  significance.  And  yet  there  are  none,  per- 
haps, that  enter  more  into  the  musings  of  that  com- 
mon philosophy  which  is  for  all  minds,  for  all  ages, 
and  for  all  conditions  in  life.  Who  has  not  thought 
on  the  enigma  of  time  and  space,  each  baffling  every 
effort  the  mind  may  make  for  its  pure  and  perfect 
conception  without  some  aid  from  the  notion  of  its 
inseparable  correlative  ?  Where  is  the  man,  or  child 
even,  who  has  not  been  drawn  to  some  contemplation 
®f  that  wondrous  stream  on  whose  bosom  we  are 
sailing,  but  of  which  we  can  conceive  neither  origin 
nor  outlet ;  that  mysterious  river  ever  sweeping  us 
along  as  by  some  irresistible  outward  force,  and  yet 
seeming  to  be  so  strangely  affected  by  the  internal 
condition  of  each  soul  that  is  voyaging  upon  its  cur- 
rent— at  one  time  the  scenery  upon  its  banks  gliding 
by  with  a  placid  swiftness  that  arrests  the  attention 
even  of  the  least  reflective — at  another,  the  mind 
recalled  from  a  reverie  which  has  seemingly  carried 
us  onward  many  a  league  from  the  last  remembered 
observation  of  ovir  mental  longitude,  but  only  to  dis- 
cover, with  surprise,  that  the  objects  on  either  shore 
have  hardly  receded  a  perceptible  distance  in  the  per- 
spective of  our  spiritual  panorama.  We  have  passed 
the  equinoctial  line,  and  are  under  fair  sail  for  the  en- 
chanted kingdom  of  Candaya,  when,  like  Don  Quix- 
otte  and  Sancho  on  the  smooth-flowing  Ebro,  we  start 
up  to  find  the  rocks  and  trees,  and  all  the  familiar 
features  of  the  same  old  "  real  world"  yet  full  in  sight, 
and  that  we  have  scarcely  drifted  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  point  of  our  departure.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  a 
distance  the  mental  wanderings  may  extend  in  the 
briefest  periods.  The  idea  was  never  better  expressed 
than  by  a  pious  old  deacon,  who  used  most  feelingly 
to  lament  this  sin  of  wandering  thoughts  in  the  midst 
of  holy  services.  Between  the  first  and  fourth  lines 
of  a  hymn,  he  would  say,  the  soul  may  rove  to  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth.  The  fixed  outward  measure 
arresting  the  attention  by  its  marked  commencement 
and  its  closing  cadence,  presented  the  extent  of  such 
subjective  excursions  in  their  most  startling  light. 
Childhood,  too,  furnishes  vivid  illustrations  of  the 
same  psychological  phenomena — childhood,  that  mus- 
ing introspective  period,  which,  on  some  accounts, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  metaphysical  portion  of 
human  life.  Who  has  not  some  reminiscences  of  this 
kind  belonging  to  his  boyish  existence  ?  How  in  health 
the  morning  has  seemed  to  burst  upon  him  in  appar- 
ent simultaneousness  with  the  moment  when  his 
head  first  dropped  upon  the  pillow,  and  he  has  won- 
dered to  think  how  mysteriously  he  had  leaped  the 
interval  which  unerring  outward  indications  had  com- 
pelled him  to  assign  to  the  measured  continuity  of 
his  existence  !  How  has  he,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
sickness,  marked  the  unvaried  ticking  of  the  clock 


through  the  long  dark  night,  and  fancied  that  the 
slow-pacing  hours  would  never  flee  away.  His  one 
sense  and  thought  of  pain,  had  arrested  the  current 
of  his  being,  and  even  the  outer  world  seemed  to 
stand  still,  as  though  in  sympathy  with  the  suspend- 
ed movement  of  his  own  inner  life.  In  experiences 
such  as  these,  the  mind  of  the  child  has  been  brought 
directly  upon  the  deepest  problem  in  psychology. 
He  has  been  on  the  shore  of  the  great  mystery,  and 
Kant,  and  Fichte,  and  Coleridge  could  go  no  farther, 
except,  it  may  be,  to  show  how  utterly  unfathomable 
for  our  present  faculties,  the  mystery  is.  Philosophy 
comes  back  ever  to  the  same  unexplained  position. 
She  can  not  conceive  of  mind  as  existing  out  of  time 
and  space,  and  she  can  not  well  conceive  of  time 
and  space  as  wholly  separate  from  the  idea  of  suc- 
cessive thought,  or,  in  other  words,  a  perceiving  and 
measuring  mind. 

Such  phenomena  present  themselves  in  our  most 
ordinary  existence.  Let  a  man  be  in  the  habit  of 
tracing  back  his  roving  thoughts,  until  he  connects 
them  with  the  last  remembered  link  from  which  the 
wandering  reverie  commenced,  and  he  will  be  amazed 
to  find  how  long  a  time  may  in  a  few  moments  have 
passed  through  the  mind.  The  minute  hand  has 
barely  changed  its  position,  and  not  only  images  and 
thoughts,  but  hopes,  and  fears,  and  moral  states  have 
been  called  out,  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  have  occupied  an  outward  period  extending  it 
in  almost  any  assignable  ratio.  Indeed  it  is  impos- 
sible to  assign  any  limit  here.  As  far  as  our  moral 
life  is  measured  by  actual  spiritual  exercise,  a  man 
may  sin  as  much  in  a  minute  as,  at  another  time,  in 
a  day.  He  may  have  had,  in  the  same  brief  interval, 
a  heaven  of  love  and  joy,  which,  in  a  different  in- 
ward condition  of  the  spirit,  months  and  years  would 
hardly  have  sufficed  to  realize. 

Such  cases  are  familiar  to  all  reflective  minds. 
Even  as  they  take  place  in  ordinary  health,  they  may 
well  produce  the  conviction,  that  there  are  mysteries 
enough  for  our  study  in  our  most  common  experience, 
without  resorting  to  mesmerism  or  spiritual  rappings. 
It  is,  however,  in  sickness,  that  such  phenomena  as- 
sume their  most  startling  aspect,  and  furnish  subjects 
of  the  most  serious  thought.  The  apparent  decay  of 
the  mind  in  connection  with  that  of  the  body — the 
apparent  injuries  the  one  sustains  from  the  maladies 
of  the  other,  have  furnished  arguments  for  the  infidel, 
and  painful  doubts  for  the  unwilling  skeptic.  But 
there  is  another  aspect  to  facts  of  this  kind.  They 
sometimes  show  themselves  in  a  way  which  must  be 
more  startling  to  the  materialist  than  to  the  believer. 
They  furnish  evidence  that  the  present  body,  instead 
of  being  essential  to  the  spirit's  highest  exercises,  is 
only  its  temporary  regulator,  intended  for  a  period  to 
limit  its  powers,  by  keeping  them  in  enchained  har- 
mony with  that  outer  world  of  nature  in  which  the 
human  spirit  is  to  receive  its  first  intellectual  and 
mora]  training.  If  it  does  not  originate  the  law  of 
successive  thought,  it  governs  and  measures  its  move- 
ment. Through  the  dark  closet  to  which  it  confines 
the  soul,  images  and  ideas  are  made  to  pass,  one  by 
one,  in  orderly  march  ;  and  while  the  body  is  in 
health,  and  does  not  sleep,  and  holds  steady  inter- 
course with  the  world  around  us,  it  performs  this  re- 
straining and  regulative  office  with  some  good  degree 
of  uniformity.  Viewed  merely  in  reference  to  its 
own  inner  machinery,  the  clock  may  have  any  kind 
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or  degree  of  movement.     It  may  perform  the  apparent 
revolutions  of  days  and  years,  m  seconds  and  frag- 
ments of  seconds.     But  attach  to  it  a  pendulum  of  a 
proper  length,  and  its  rates  are  immediately  adjusted 
to  the  steady  course  of  external  nature.     The  new 
regulative  power  is  determined  by  the  mass  and  grav- 
ity of  the   earth.     It  is  what  the  diurnal  rotation 
causes  it  to  be.    The  latter,  again,  is  linked  with  the 
annual  revolution,  and  this,  again,  with  some  far-off 
millennial,  or  millio-millennial,  cycle  of  the  sun,  and 
so  on,  until  the  little  time-piece  on  our  Editor's  Table, 
is  in  harmony  with  the  rvagnxis  annus,  the  great  cos- 
mical  year,  the  one  all-embracing  time  of  the  universe. 
The  regulative  action  of  the  body  upon  the  soul,  al- 
though far  less  uniform,  presents  a  fair  analogy.     In 
ordinary  health,  the  measured  flow  of  thought  and 
feeling  will  bear  some  relation  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  course  of  respiration,  and  those  gen- 
eral  cycles   of  the   body,   or  human   micro-cosmos , 
which  have  acquired  and  preserved  a  steady  rate  of 
movement.     It  is  true  that  there  are  times,  even  in 
health,  when  the  thoughts  burst  from  this  regulative 
control,  imparting  their  own  impetus  to  the  nervous 
fluid,  giving  a  hurried  agitation  to  the  quick-panting 
breath,  and  sending  the  blood  in  maddened  velocity 
through  the  heart  and  veins.     But  it  is  in  sickness 
that  such  a  breaking  away  from  the  ordinary  check 
becomes  most  striking.    The  pendulum  removed,  or 
the  spring  broken,  how  rapidly  spin  round  the  whiz- 
zing wheels  by  which  objective  time  is  measured. 
And  so  of  our  spiritual  state.     In  that  harmony  be- 
tween the  inward  and  the  outward,  in  which  health 
consists,  we  are  insensible  to  the  presence  of  the  reg- 
ulative power.     In  the  slightest  sicknesses  we  feel 
the  dragging  chain,  and  time  moves  slow,  and  some- 
times almost  stops.     It  is  in  this  crisis  of  severe  dis- 
ease that  a  deeper  change  takes  place.     Some  link 
is  snapped ;  and  then  how  inconceivably  rapid  may 
be,  and  sometimes  is,  the  course  of  thought.     Now 
the  long-buried  past  comes  up,  and  moves  before  us, 
not  in  slow  succession,  but  in  that  swift  aiTay  which 
would  seem  to  place  it  altogether  upon  the  canvas. 
At  other  times,  the  soul  goes  out  into  a  self-created 
future  ;  a  dream  it  may  be  called,  but  having,  as  far 
as  the  spirit  is  concerned,  no  less  of  authentic  moral 
and  intellectual  interest  on  that  account.     Suppose 
even  the  whole  physical  world  to  be  all  a  dream. 
What  then  ?     No  article  of  moral  truth  would  be  in 
the  least  changed ;  joy  and  suffering,  right  and  wrong, 
would  be  no  less  real.     Might  they  not  be  regarded 
as  even  the  more  tremendously  real,  from  the  very 
fact  that  they  would  be,  in  that  case,  the  only  reali- 
ties in  the  universe  ?     Nothing  here  is  really  gained 
by  any  play  upon  that  most  indefinable  of  all  terms — 
reality.     If  that  is  real  which  most  deeply  affects  us, 
and  enters  most  intimately  into  our  conscious  being, 
then  in  a  most  real  sense  may  it  be  affirmed,  that 
years  sometimes  pass  in  the  crisis  of  a  fever,  and  that 
a  life-time — an  intellectual  and  a  moral  life-time — 
may  be  lived  in  what,  to  spectators,  may  have  seemed 
to  have  been  but  a  moment  of  syncope,  or  of  return- 
ing sensibility  to  outward  things.    Such  facts  should 
startle  us.     They  give  us  a  glimpse  of  those  fearful 
energies  which  even  now  the  spirit  possesses,  and 
which  may  exhibit  themselves  with  a  thousand-fold 
more  power,  when  all  the  balance-wheels  and  regu- 
lating pendulums  shall  have  been  taken  off,  and  the 
soul  left  to  develop  that  higher  law  of  its  being  which 
now  remains,  in  a  great  degree,  suspended  and  inert, 
like  the  chemist's  latent  heat  and  light. 

In  illustration  of  such  a  view,  we  might  refer  to 
recorded  facts  having  every  mark  of  authenticity. 
They  come  to  as  from  all  ages.     There  is  the  strange 


story  which  Plutarch  gives  us  of  the  trance  of  Thes- 
pesius,  and  of  the  immense  series  of  wonders  he  wit- 
nessed during  the  short  period  of  apparent  death. 
Strikingly  similar  to  this  is  that  remarkable  account 
of  Rev.  William  Tennent  which  must  be  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers.      Something  analogous  is  re- 
ported of  that  strange  inner  life  to  which  we  lately 
called  attention  in  the  account  of  Rachel  Baker.    To 
the  same  effect  the  story,  told  by  Addison,  we  think, 
of  the  Dervise  and  his  Magic  Water,  possessed  of 
such  wondrous  properties,  that  the  moment  between 
the  plunging  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  head,  be- 
came, subjectively,  a  life-time  filled  with  events  of 
most  absorbing  interest.     But  that  may  be  called  an 
Oriental  romance.     Another  instance  we  would  re- 
late from  our  own  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
one  who  was  himself  the  subject  of  a  similar  super- 
corporeal  and  supersensual  action  of  the  spirit.     He 
was  a  man  bearing  a  high  reputation  for  piety  and 
integrity.     It  was  at  the  close  of  a  day  devoted  to 
sacred  services  of  an  unusually  solemn  kind  that  he 
related  to  us  what,  in  the  familiar  language  of  certain 
denominations  of  Christians,  might  be  called  his  re- 
ligious experience.     It  was,  indeed,  of  no  ordinary 
nature,  and  there  was  one  part,  especially,  which 
made  no  ordinary  impression  on  our  memory.     We 
can  only,  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  touch  upon  the 
main  facts,  as  they  bear  upon  the  thoughts  we  have 
been  presenting.     In  the  crisis  of  a  violent  typhus 
fever,  during  a  period  which  could  not  have  occupied, 
at  the  utmost,  more  than  half  in  hour,  a  subjective 
life  was  lived,  extending  not  merely  to  hours  and 
days,  but  through  long  years  of  varied  and  most 
thrilling   experience.      He  had  traveled  to  foreign 
lands,  and  encountered  every  species  of  adventure. 
He  had  amassed  wealth  and  lost  it.    He  had  formed 
new  social  bonds  with  their  natural  accompaniments 
of  joy  and  grief.     He  had  committed  crimes  and  suf- 
fered for  them.     He  had  been  in  exile,  cast  out,  and 
homeless.     He  had  been  in  battle  and  in  shipwreck. 
He  had  been  sick  and  recovered.     And,  finally,  he 
had  died,  and  gone  to  judgment,  and  received  the 
condemnation  of  the  lost.     Ages  had  passed  in  outer 
darkness,  during  all  which  the  exercises  of  the  soul 
were  as  active,  and  as  distinct,  and  as  coherently 
arranged,  as  at  any  period  of  his  existence.   At  length 
a  fairly  perceptible  beam  of  light,  coming  seemingly 
from  an  immense  distance,  steals  faintly  into  his 
prison-house.     Nearer,  and  nearer  still,  it  comes, 
although  years  and  years  are  occupied  with  its  slow, 
yet  steady  approach.     But  it  does  increase.     Fuller, 
and  clearer,  and  higher,  grows  the  light  of  hope,  until 
all  around  him,  and  above  him,  is  filled  with  the  be- 
nign glory  of  its  presence.    He  dares  once  more  look 
upward,  and  as  he  does  so,  he  beholds  beaming  upon 
him  the  countenance  of  his  watching  friend,  bending 
over  him  with  the  announcement  that  the  crisis  is 
past,  and  that  coolness  is  once  more  returning  to  his 
burning  frame.      Only  a  prolonged  dream,  it  might 
perhaps  be  said.     But  dreams  in  general  run  parallel 
with  the  movement  of  outward  time,  or  if  they  do  go 
beyond  it,  it  is  never  by  any  such  enormously  mag- 
nified excess.     But  besides  the  apparent  length  of 
such  a  trance,  there  was  also  this  striking  and  essen- 
tial difference.     Dreams  may  be  more  or  less  vivid  ; 
but  all  possess  this  common  character,  that  in  the 
waking   state  we   immediately  recognize   them   as 
dreams  ;   and  this  not  merel)'  by  way  of  inference 
from  our  changed  condition,  but  because,  in  them- 
selves, they  possess  that  unmistakably  subjective,  or 
dream-like  aspect,  we  can  never  separate  from  their 
outward  contemplation.     They  almost  immediately 
put  on  the  dress  of  dreams.     The  air  of  reality,  so 
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fresh  on  our  first  awakening,  begins  straightway  to 
gather  a  shade  about  it.  As  they  grow  dimmer  and 
dimmer,  the  very  effort  at  recalling  only  drives  them 
farther  off,  and  renders  them  more  indistinct,  just  as 
certain  optical  delusions  ever  melt  away  from  the 
gaze  that  is  directed  most  steadily  toward  them. 
Thus  the  phantoms  of  our  sleep  dissolve  rapidly 
"  into  thin  air."  As  we  strive  to  hold  fast  their 
features  in  the  memory,  they  vanish  farther  and 
farther  from  the  view,  until  we  can  just  discern  their 
pale,  ghostly  forms  receding,  in  the  distance,  through 
the  "  gate  of  horn"  into  the  land  of  irrecoverable 
oblivion.  This  characteristic  of  ordinary  dreaming 
has  ever  furnished  the  ground  of  a  favorite  compari- 
son both  in  sacred  and  classical  poetry — "  Like  a 
vision  of  the  night" — '*  As  a  dream  when  one  awak- 
eth" — "  Like  a  morning  dream" — 

Tenuesque  recessit  in  auras — 
Par  levibus  ventis,  volucrique  simillima  somno. 
But  these  visions  of  the  trance,  are,  in  this  respect, 
of  a  different,  as  well  as  deeper,  nature.  The  sub- 
ject of  our  narrative  most  solemnly  averred  that  the 
scenes  and  feelings  of  this  strange  experience  were 
ever  after  not  only  real  in  appearance,  but  the  most 
vividly  real  of  any  part  of  his  remembered  existence. 
They  never  passed  away  into  the  place  and  form  of 
dreams.  He  knew  they  were  subjective,  but  only 
from  outward  testimony,  and  for  some  time  even  this 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  prevent  the  deep  impression 
exhibiting  itself  in  his  speech  and  intercourse  with 
the  world  to  which  he  had  returned.  To  his  deeper 
consciousness  they  ever  seemed  realities,  ever  to 
form  a  part  of  his  most  veritable  being.  Our  com- 
mon dreams  are  more  closely  connected  with  the 
outer  world,  and  the  nearest  sphere  of  sensation. 
They  are  generally  suggested  by  obscurely  felt  bodi- 
ly impressions.  They  belong  to  a  state  semi-con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  things  around  us.  But  the 
others  come  from  a  deeper  source.     They  are  not 

Such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of— 
But  belong  to  the  more  interior  workings  of  the  spirit, 
when  disease  has  released  it,  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially, from  the  restrictive  outward  influence.  Still, 
whatever  may  be  our  theory  of  explanation,  the 
thought  we  would  set  forth  remains  equally  impress- 
ive. Such  facts  as  these  show  the  amazing  power 
of  the  soul  in  respect  to  time.  They  teach  us  that  in 
respect  to  our  spiritual,  as  well  as  our  material  organ- 
ization, we  are  indeed  "  most  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made."  They  startle  us  with  the  supposition 
that,  in  another  state  of  existence,  time  may  be  main- 
ly, if  not  wholly  what  the  spiritual  action  causes  it 
to  appear.  We  have  heard  of  well-attested  cases,  in 
which  the  whole  past,  even  to  its  most  minute  events, 
has  flashed  before  the  soul,  in  the  dying  moments,  or 
during  some  brief  period  of  imminent  danger  arous- 
ing the  spirit  to  a  preternatural  energy.  If  there  be 
truth  in  such  experiences,  then  no  former  exercise 
or  emotion  of  the  soul  is  ever  lost.  They  belong  to 
us  still,  just  as  much  as  our  present  thought,  or  our 
present  sensation,  and  at  some  period  may  start  up 
again  to  sleep  no  more,  causing  us  actually  to  realize 
that  conception  of  Boethius  which  now  appears  only 
a  scholastic  subtlety — a  whole  life  ever  in  one,  carry- 
ing with  it  a  consciousness  of  its  whole  abiding  pres- 
ence in  every  moment  of  its  existence — tota  simul  et 
interminabilis  vitce  possessio.  But  we  may  give  the 
thought  a  more  plain  and  practical  turn.  Even  now, 
it  may  be  said,  what  we  have  lived  forms  still  a  part 
of  our  being.  However  it  may  stand  in  respect  to 
outward  time,  it  is  never  past  to  us.  We  are  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  regarding  ourselves  only  in  ref- 
erence to  what  may  seem  our  present  moral  state. 


We  need  the  corrective  power  of  the  idea  that  we 
AKE,  not  simply  what  we  may  now  appear  to  be,  but 
all  we  ever  have  been,  and  that  such  we  must  for- 
ever BE,  unless  in  the  psychology  and  theology  of  a 
higher  dispensation  there  is  some  mode  of  separating 
us  from  our  former  selves.  Now  the  soul  is  broken 
and  dispersed.  Then  will  it  come  together,  and  as 
in  the  poetic  imagination  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  bone  meets  its  fellow-bone,  and  dust  hastens 
to  join  once  more  in  living  organization  with  its 
kindred  dust,  so  in  the  soul's  anastasis  will  all  the 
lost  and  scattered  thoughts  come  home  again  to  their 
spiritual  abode,  and  from  the  chaos  of  the  past  will 
stand  forth  forever  one  fixed  and  changeless  being, 
the  discordant  and  deformed  result  of  a  false  and 
evil  life,  or  a  glorious  organization  in  hannony  with 
all  that  is  fair  and  good  in  the  universe. 


Geology  has  created  difficulties  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  certain  parts  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  these 
are  more  than  balanced  by  a  most  important  aid, 
which  in  another  respect,  it  is  rendering  to  the  cause 
of  faith.  The  former  are  fast  giving  way  before  that 
sound  interpretation  of  the  primeval  record  which 
was  maintained  by  some  of  the  most  learned  and 
pious  in  the  Church,  centuries  before  the  new  sci- 
ence was  ever  dreamed  of.  The  latter  is  gathering 
strength  from  every  fresh  discovery.  We  refer  to 
the  proof  geology  is  furnishing  of  the  late  origin  of 
the  human  race,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
ascribing  it  to  a  supernatural  cause.  While  there 
has  been  an  ascending  scale  of  orders,  every  new 
order  has  commenced  with  the  most  mature  speci- 
mens. The  subsequent  history  has  been  ever  one 
of  degeneracy,  until  a  higher  power  came  to  the  aid 
of  exhausted  nature,  and  made  another  step  of  real 
progress  in  the  supernatural  organization  of  a  supe- 
rior type.  The  largest  fishes,  the  most  powerful 
reptiles,  were  first  in  the  periods  of  their  respective 
families.  And  thus  it  went  on  until  the  introduction 
of  the  human  species.  An  attenuating  series  of 
physical  and  hyper-physical  powers  forms  the  only 
theory  which,  on  the  fair  Baconian  induction,  will 
account  for  the  phenomena  presented.  There  are 
scientific  as  well  as  theological  bigo'.s,  and  both  are 
equally  puzzled  to  explain  the  facts  on  either  set  of 
principles  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  It  is  chiefly, 
however,  in  regard  to  man  that  the  argument  acquires 
its  great  importance  ;  as  bearing  directly  on  that  first 
article,  and  fundamental  support  of  all  faith — the  ver- 
itable existence  of  the  supernatural.  This  is  not  the 
same  with  faith  in  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  it.  With  the  utter  rejec- 
tion of  the  latter,  must  soon  go  all  available  belief  in 
a  personal  deity  or  a  personol  future  state  ;  and  so, 
on  the  contrary,  whatever  in  science  shuts  up  the 
soul  to  a  clear  belief  in  the  supernatural,  even  in  its 
most  remote  aspect,  is  so  much  gained,  ultimately, 
for  the  cause  of  the  written  oracles.  And  this  is 
just  what  geology  is  now  doing.  She  proves,  be- 
yond doubt,  the  late  introduction  of  man  upon  the 
earth,  and  thus  compels  us  to  admit  the  most  super- 
natural of  all  known  events  within  a  period  compar- 
atively very  near  to  our  own.  The  fact  that,  after  a 
very  few  thousand  years,  the  light  of  history  is 
quenched  in  total  darkness,  presenting  no  farther 
trace  of  man  or  human  things,  goes  far  to  prove  his 
j)rior  non-existence.  But  it  might,  perhaps,  be  main- 
tained, that  of  former  generations,  only  the  merest 
fragments  had,  from  time  to  time,  survived  the  wreck 
of  physical  convulsions,  in  which  all  outward  memo- 
randa of  their  older  existence  had  wholly  perished. 
Such  memorials,  it  is  true,  might  have  departed  from 
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the  surface,  but  then  geology  must  have  found  them. 
She  has  dug  up  abundant  remains  of  types  and  or- 
ders, which,  from  their  position  in  the  strata,  she  is 
compelled  to  assign  to  a  period  anterior  to  that  of 
man.  There  would  have  been  no  lack  of  zeal  on  the 
part  of  some  of  her  votaries.  More  than  once,  on  the 
supposed  discovery  of  some  old  bone  in  a  wrong 
place  (to  which  it  had  been  carried  by  some  ordinary- 
disturbance  of  the  deposits),  have  they  rejoiced  there- 
at, "  like  one  who  findeth  great  spoil."  But  the  evi- 
dence is  now  beyond  all  impeachment.  Remains  of 
every  other  type  have  been  discovered.  The  rela- 
tive periods  of  their  different  deposits  have  been  as- 
certained. No  stone,  we  may  literally  say  it,  has 
been  left  unturned ;  and  yet,  not  a  single  joint  or 
splinter  of  a  human  bone  has  been  found  to  reward 
the  search.  The  argument  from  this  is  of  immense 
importance.  The  essence  of  all  skepticism  will  be 
found,  on  analysis,  to  consist  in  a  secret  distrust  of 
the  very  existence  of  any  thing  supernatural — a  latent 
doubt  whether,  after  all,  every  thing  may  not  be  na- 
ture, and  nature  every  thing.  Unnatural  as  it  may 
seem,  there  are  those  who  actually  take  delight  in 
such  a  view.  It  hides  from  the  consciousness  a  se- 
cret, yet  real  antipathy  to  the  thought  of  a  personal 
God,  and  the  moral  power  of  such  an  idea.  What- 
ever disturbs  this  feeling  excites  alarm,  lest  all  the 
foundations  of  unbelief  (if  we  may  use  the  word  of 
a  thing  which  has  no  foundations)  should  be  rendered 
insecure  by  the  bare  possibility  of  such  direct  inter- 
ference. Hence  the  moral  power  of  well  attested 
miracles,  although  it  has  been  denied,  even  by  relig- 
ious writers,  that  there  is  any  such  moral  power.  It 
is  the  felt  presence  of  a  near  personal  Deity.  It  is 
the  startling  thought  of  the  Great  Life  of  the  universe 
coming  very  nigh  to  us,  and  revealing  the  latent 
skepticism  of  men's  souls.  Although  greatly  trans- 
cending, it  is  like  the  effect  produced  by  those  oper- 
ations of  nature  that  startle  us  by  their  instantane- 
ous exhibition  of  resistless  power,  and  which  no 
amount  of  science  can  prevent  our  regarding  with 
reverence,  or  religious  awe.  With  all  our  knowledge 
of  physical  laws,  no  man,  we  venture  to  say  it,  is 
wholly  an  atheist,  or  even  a  consistent  naturalist, 
when  the  earth  is  heaving,  or  the  lightning  bolts  are 
striking  thick  and  fast  around  him. 

Be  it,  then,  near  or  remote,  one  unanswerable  evi- 
nence  of  supernatural  intervention  gives  a  foundation 
for  all  faith.  And  this  geology  does.  Only  a  few 
centuries  back,  on  any  chronology — a  mere  yesterday 
we  may  say — she  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
most  stupendous  of  personal,  miraculous  interven- 
tions. No  mediate  stages — no  transitional  develop- 
ments have  been,  or  can  be  discovered — no  links  of 
half  human,  half  beastly  monsters,  such  as  the  old 
Epicureans  loved  to  imagine,  and  some  modern  sa- 
vans  would  have  been  glad  to  find.  Nothing  of  this 
kind,  but  all  at  once,  after  ages  of  fishes,  and  reptiles, 
and  every  kind  of  lower  animation,  "  a  new  thing 
upon  the  earth" — the  wondrous  human  body  united 
to  that  surpassingly  wondrous  entity,  the  human  soul, 
and  both  new  born,  in  all  their  maturity,  from  a  pre- 
vious state  of  non-existence.  So  the  rocks  tell  us  ; 
and  the  rocks,  we  are  assured,  on  good  scientific 
authority,  "  can  not  deceive  us"  like  the  "  poetical 
myths  of  man's  unreasoning  infancy." 

Now  what  difficulties  are  there  for  faith  after  this  ? 
What  is  there  in  any  of  the  earlier  narrations  of  the 
Bible  that  should  stumble  us — such  as  the  account 
of  the  flood,  or  the  burning  of  Sodom,  or  the  trans- 
actions at  Sinai  ?  The  supernatural  once  establish- 
ed, and  in  such  an  astounding  way  as  this,  what 
more  natural  than  that  the  new  created  race  should 


receive  their  earliest  moral  nurture  directly  from  the 
source  of  their  so  recent  existence  ?  What  more 
credible  than  such  an  early  intercourse  as  the  Bible 
reveals — when  God  walked  with  men,  and  spake  to 
them  from  his  supernatural  abode,  and  angels  came 
and  went  on  messages  of  reproof  or  mercy.  How 
irrational  the  skepticism,  which,  when  compelled  to 
admit  the  one  will  still  stumble  at  the  other,  as  being 
in  itself,  and  aside  from  outward  testimony,  too  mar- 
velous for  belief.  There  are  those  who  are  yet  dis- 
posed to  assail  with  desperation  the  doctrine  of  man's 
late  supernatural  origin.  But  the  danger  from  that 
source  is  past.  Geology  and  the  Scriptures  speak  the 
same  language  here.  There  is  no  need  of  any  forced 
exegesis  to  bring  them  into  harmony.  It  is  only  of 
yesterday  that  the  Eternal  Deity  has  been  upon  the 
earth.  His  footsteps  are  more  recent  than  many  of 
those  natural  changes  science  has  taken  such  pains 
to  trace.  Geology  has  proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
fact  of  man's  creation ;  what  then  is  there  hard  for 
faith  in  the  revealed  facts  of  his  redemption  ?  Is  the 
supernatural  origin  of  a  soul  an  event  more  easy  to 
be  believed  than  a  series  of  supernatural  interven- 
tions for  its  deliverance  from  moral  evil,  and  its  ex- 
altation to  a  destiny  worthy  of  its  heavenly  origin  ? 


lyrEXT  to  the  winter  weather,  which  is  just  now 
ll  beguiling  the  town  ladies  to  as  pretty  a  show  of 
velvets  and  of  martens,  as  the  importers  could  desire 
— talk  is  centring  upon  that  redoubtable  hero,  Louis 
Kossuth.  We  are  an  impulsive  people,  and  take 
off  our  hats,  one  moment,  with  a  hearty  good- will  and 
devotion ;  and  thrust  them  over  our  ears,  the  next, 
with  the  most  dogged  contempt ;  and  it  would  not  be 
strange,  therefore,  if  we  sometimes  made  mistakes  in 
our  practice  of  civilities.  We  fell,  naturally  enough, 
into  a  momentary  counter  current — started  by  ano- 
nymous and  ill-natured  letter  writers  from  the  other 
side  of  the  sea — in  regard  to  Kossuth.  While  he 
was  riding  the  very  topmost  wave  of  popular  ad- 
miration, a  rumor  that  he  had  been  uncivil  and  un- 
duly exacting  in  his  intercourse  with  the  officers  of 
the  Mississippi  frigate,  struck  his  gallant  craft  and 
threatened  to  whelm  her  under  the  sea  she  was  so 
triumphantly  riding.  The  opportune  arrival  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  unanimous  testimony  of  her  offi- 
cers to  the  respectful  and  altogether  proper  demeanor 
of  the  Hungarian  hero,  restored  him  to  favor  and  even 
swelled  the  tide  which  sweeps  him  to  a  higher  point 
of  popularity  than  any  other  foreigner.  La  Fayette 
excepted,  has  ever  reached  in  our  republican  coun- 
try. How  he  has  earned  their  respect,  a  biographical 
sketch  in  another  part  of  our  Magazine  will  enable 
each  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

Linked  to  Kossuth  is  the  new  talk  about  the  new 
and  strange  action  of  that  gone-by  hero  Louis  Na- 
poleon. Curiosity-mongers  can  not  but  be  gratified 
at  such  spectacle  of  a  Republic  as  France  just  now 
presents  ;  where  a  man  is  not  only  afraid  to  express 
his  opinions,  but  is  afraid  to  entertain  them  !  It  must 
be  a  gratifying  scene  for  such  old  hankerers  after  the 
lusts  of  Despotism,  and  the  energy  of  Emperors,  as 
Metternich,  to  see  the  loving  fraternity  of  our 
sister  Republic,  called  France,  running  over  into 
such  heart-felt  action  of  benevolence  and  liberality 
as  characterize  the  diplomacy  of  Faucher  ! 

Stout  Emile  de  Girardin,  working  away  at  his 
giant  Presse,  with  the  same  indomitable  courage,  and 
the  same  mcongruity  of  impulse,  which  belonged  to 
his  battle  for  Louis  Napoleon,  now  raise.*;  the  war- 
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cry  of  a  Working-man  for  President !  And  his  rea- 
soning is  worth  quoting ;  for  it  offers  an  honest, 
though  sad  picture  of  the  heart  of  political  France. 
"  The  choice  lies,"  says  he,  "  between  Louis  Napo- 
leon and  another.  Louis  Napoleon  has  the  eclat 
of  his  name  to  work  upon  the  ignorant  millions  of 
country  voters  :  unless  that  other  shall  have  similar 
eclat,  there  is  no  hope.  No  name  in  France  can 
start  a  cry,  even  now,  like  the  name  of  Napoleon. 
Therefore,"  says  Girardin,  "  abandon  the  name  of 
a  man,  and  take  the  name  of  a  class.  Choose  your 
workingman,  no  matter  who,  and  let  the  rally  be — 
'  The  Laborer,  or  the  Prince  !'  " 

There  is  not  a  little  good  sense  in  this,  viewed  as 
a  matter  of  political  strategy ;  but  as  a  promise  of 
national  weal,  it  is  fearfully  vain.  Heaven  help  our 
good  estate  of  the  Union,  when  we  must  resort  to 
such  chicanery,  to  guard  our  seat  of  honor,  and  to 
secure  the  guaranty  of  our  Freedom  ! 


The  cool  air — nothing  else — has  quickened  our 
pen-stroke  to  a  side-dash  at  political  action :  we  will 
loiter  back  now,  in  our  old,  gossiping  way,  to  the 
^    ''asant  current  of  the  dinner  chat. 

!'he  winter-music  has  its  share  of  regard  ;  and  be- 
tween Biscaccianti — whose  American  birth  does  not 
seem  to  lend  any  patriotic  fervor  to  her  triumphs — 
and  the  new  Opera,  conversation  is  again  set  off  with 
its  rounding  Italian  expletives,  and  our  ladies — very 
many  of  them — show  proof  of  their  enthusiasm,  by 
their  bouquets,  and  their  braves.  It  would  s^em  that 
we  are  becoming,  with  all  our  practical  cast,  almost 
as  music-loving  a  people  as  the  finest  of  foreign  dil- 
lettanti :  we  defy  a  stranger  to  work  his  way  easily 
and  deftly  into  the  habit  of  our  salon  talk,  without 
meeting  with  such  surfeit  of  musical  critique,  as  he 
would  hardly  find  at  any  soiree  of  the  Chausee  d'An- 
tin,  or  of  Grosvenor  Place.  There  is  bruited  just 
now,  with  fresh  force,  the  old  design  of  music  for 
the  million ;  and  an  opera  house  with  five  thousand 
seats,  will  be — if  carried  into  effect — a  wonder  to 
ourselves,  and  to  the  world. 


As  our  pen  runs  just  now  to  music,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  sketch — from  Parisian  chronicle — 
an  interview  of  the  famous  composer  Rossini, 
with  the  great  musical  purveyor  of  the  old  world — 
Mr.   LUMLEY. 

Rossini,  it  is  well  known,  has  lately  lived  in  a 
quiet  and  indolent  seclusion ;  and  however  much  he 
may  enjoy  his  honors,  has  felt  little  disposition  to 
renew  them.  The  English  Director,  anxious  to  se- 
cure some  crowning  triumph  for  his  winter  cam- 
paign, and  knowing  well  that  a  new  composition  of 
the  great  Italian  would  be  a  novelty  sure  of  success, 
determined  to  try,  at  the  cost  of  an  Italian  voyage, 
a  personal  interview. 

Rossini  lives  at  Bologna — a  gloomy  old  town, 
under  the  thrall  and  shadow  of  the  modern  Gallic 
papacy.  He  inhabits  an  obscure  house,  in  a  dark 
and  narrow  street.  Mr.  Lumley  rings  his  bell,  and 
is  informed  by  the  padrona  that  the  great  master  has 
just  finished  his  siesta,  and  will  perhaps  see  him. 
He  enters  his  little  parlor  unannounced.  It  is  com- 
fortably furnished — as  comfort  is  counted  in  the  flea- 
swarming  houses  of  Italy ;  the  furniture  is  rich  and 
old ;  the  piano  is  covered  with  dust.  The  old  mas- 
ter of  sweet  sounds  is  seated  in  a  high-backed  chair, 
with  a  gray  cat  upon  his  knees,  and  another  cat  dex- 
trously  poising  on  his  lank  shoulder,  playing  with 
the  tassel  of  his  velvet  cap. 

He  rises  to  meet  the  stranger  with  an  air  of  ennui, 
and  a  look  of  annoyance,  that  seems  to  say,  "  Please, 


sir,  your  face  is  strange,  and  your  business  is  un- 
known." 

"  My  name  is  Lumley,"  says  the  imperturbable 
Director. 

"  Lumley — Lumley,"  says  the  master,  "  I  do  not 
know  the  name." 

It  is  a  hard  thing  for  the  most  enterprising  musical 
director  of  Europe  to  believe  that  he  is  utterly  un- 
known to  the  first  composer  of  Southern  Europe. 

*'  You  should  be  an  Englishman,"  continues  the 
host.  "Yet  the  English  are  good  fellows,  though 
something  indiscreet.  They  are  capital  sailors,  for 
example  ;  and  good  fishermen.  Pray,  do  you  fish, 
monsieur  ?  If  your  visit  looks  that  way,  you  are 
welcome." 

"  Precisely,"  says  the  smiling  Director;  "I  bring 
you  a  new  style  of  bait,  which  will  be,  I  am  sure, 
quite  to  your  fancy."  And  with  this  he  unrolls  his 
"fly-book,"  and  lays  upon  the  table  bank-bills  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  He  knows 
the  master's  reputed  avarice,  and  watches  his  eye 
gloating  on  the  treasure  as  he  goes  on.  "I  am,  may 
it  please  you.  Director  of  the  Opera  at  London  and  at 
Paris.  I  wish  a  new  opera  three  months  from  now. 
I  offer  you  these  notes  as  advance  premium  for  its 
completion.  Will  you  accept  the  terms,  and  gratify 
Europe  ?" 

The  old  man's  eye  dwelt  on  the  notes  :  he  ceased 
fondling  the  gray  cat.  "  A  hundred  thousand  francs 
in  bank-notes,"  said  he,  speaking  to  himself 

"  You  prefer  gold,  perhaps,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  You  accept,  then  ?" 

The  old  man's  brow  grew  flushed.  A  thought  of 
indignity  crossed  his  mind.  "  There  is  then  a  dearth 
of  composers,  that  you  come  to  trouble  an  old  man's 
peace  ?" 

"  Not  at  all :  the  world  is  full  of  them — gaining 
honors  every  season,"  and  the  wily  Director  talked 
in  a  phrase  to  stir  the  old  master's  pride  ;  and  again 
the  brow  grew  flushed,  as  a  thought  of  the  electric 
notes  came  over  him,  that  had  flashed  through  Eu- 
rope and  the  world,  and  made  his  name  immortal. 

The  Director  waited  hopefully. 

But  the  paroxysm  of  pride  went  by  ;  "I  can  not ;" 
said  the  old  man,  plaintively.  "  My  life  is  done ; 
my  brain  is  dry  !" 

And  the  Director  left  him,  with  his  tasseled  cap 
lying  against  the  high  chair  back  and  the  gray  cat 
playing  upon  his  knee. 


In  English  papers,  the  ending  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion has  not  yet  ceased  to  give  point  to  paragraphs. 
Observers  say  that  the  despoiling  of  the  palace  of  its 
wonders,  reduces  sadly  the  effect  of  the  building ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  reaction  may  lead  to 
its  entire  demolition.  Every  country  represented  is 
finding  some  ground  for  self-gratulation  in  its  pecul- 
iar awards  ;  and  the  opinion  is  universal,  that  they 
have  been  honestly  and  fairly  made.  For  ourselves, 
whatever  our  later  boasts  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  on  the  score  of  taste,  we  made  a  bad  show  in 
the  palace.  It  was  in  bad  taste  to  claim  more  room 
than  we  could  fill ;  it  was  in  bad  taste,  to  decorate  our 
comparatively  small  show,  with  insignia  and  letter- 
ing so  glaring  and  pretentious  ;  it  was  in  bad  taste, 
not  to  wear  a  little  more  of  that  modesty,  which  con- 
scious strength  ought  certainly  to  give. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  now  that  the  occasion  is 
over,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  made 
signal  triumphs  in  just  those  Arts  which  most  distin- 
guish civilized  man  from  the  savage ;  and  in  having 
lost  honor  only  in  those  Arts,  which  most  distinguish 
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a  luxurious  nation  from  the  hardy  energy  of  practical 
workers. 


It  is  an  odd  indication  of  national  characteristic, 
that  a  little  episode  of  love  rarely  finds  a  narrator  in 
either  English  or  American  journalism ;  whereas, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the  most  ha- 
bile of  YxGnch.  feuilletonists  turning  their  pen  to  a  deft 
exposition  of  some  little  garret  story  of  affection ; 
which,  if  it  be  only  well  told,  is  sure  to  have  the 
range  of  all  the  journals  in  France. 

Our  eye  just  now  falls  upon  something  of  the  sort, 
with  the  taking  caption  of  "  Love  and  Devotion ;" 
and  in  order  to  give  our  seventy  odd  thousand  read- 
ers an  idea  of  the  graceful  way  in  which  such  French 
story  is  told,  we  shall  render  the  half-story  into  En- 
glish : 

In  1848,  a  young  girl  of  high  family,  who  had 
been  reared  in  luxury,  and  who  had  previously  lost 
her  mother,  found  herself  in  a  single  day  fatherless 
and  penniless.  The  friends  to  whom  she  would  have 
naturally  looked  for  protection  and  consolation,  were 
either  ruined  or  away.  Nothing  remained  but  per- 
sonal effort  to  secure  a  livelihood. 

She  rented  a  small  garret-room,  and  sought  to  se- 
cure such  comforts  as  she  required  by  embroidering. 
But  employers  were  few  and  suspicious.  Want  and 
care  wore  upon  her  feeble  frame,  and  she  fell  sick. 
With  none  to  watch  over  or  provide  for  her,  she 
would  soon  have  passed  off  (as  thousands  do  in  that 
gay  world)  to  a  quick  and  a  lonely  death. 

But  there  happened  to  be  living  in  the  same  pile 
of  building,  and  upon  the  same  landing,  a  young 
Piedmontese  street-porter,  who  had  seen  often,  with 
admiring  eyes,  the  frail  and  beautiful  figure  of  his 
neighbor.  He  devised  a  plan  for  her  support,  and 
for  proper  attendance.  He  professed  to  be  the  agent 
of  some  third  party  of  wealth,  who  furnished  the 
means  regularly  for  whatever  she  might  require.  His 
earnings  were  small ;  but  by  dint  of  early  and  hard 
working,  he  succeeded  in  furnishing  all  that  her  ne- 
cessities required. 

After  some  weeks,  Mile.  Sophie  (such  is  the  name 
our  paragraphist  gives  the  heroine)  recovered ;  and 
was,  of  course,  anxious  to  learn  from  the  poor  Pied- 
montese the  name  of  her  benefactor.  The  poor  fel- 
low, however,  was  true  to  the  trust  of  his  own  de- 
votion, and  told  nothing.  Times  grew  better,  and 
Sophie  had  a  hope  of  interesting  the  old  friends  of 
her  family.  She  had  no  acquaintance  to  employ  as 
mediator  but  the  poor  Piedmontese.  He  accepted 
readily  the  task,  and,  armed  with  her  authority,  he 
plead  so  modestly,  and  yet  so  earnestly  for  the  un- 
fortunate girl,  that  she  recovered  again  her  position, 
and  with  it  no  small  portion  of  her  lost  estate. 

Again  she  endeavored  to  find  the  name  of  her  gen- 
erous benefactor,  but  no  promises  could  wrest  the 
secret  from  the  faithful  Giacomo.  At  least,  thought 
the  grateful  Sophie,  the  messenger  of  his  bounties 
shall  not  go  unrewarded ;  and  she  inclosed  a  large 
sum  to  her  neighbor  of  the  garret. 

Poor  Giacomo  was  overcome  ! — the  sight  of  the 
money,  and  of  the  delicate  note  of  thanks,  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  wide  difference  of  estate  that  lay  be- 
tween him  and  the  adored  object  of  his  long  devotion. 
To  gain  her  heart  was  impossible  ;  to  live  without 
it,  was  even  more  impossible.  He  determined — in 
the  Paris  way — to  put  an  end  to  his  cankerous  hope, 
and  to  his  life — together. 

Upon  a  ledge  of  the  deserted  chamber  he  found  a 
vial  of  medicine,  which  his  own  hard-earned  money 
had  purchased,  and  with  this  he  determined  to  slip 
away  from  the  world,  and  from  his  grief. 


He  penned  a  letter,  in  his  rude  way,  full  of  his 
love,  and  of  his  desolation,  and  having  left  it  where  it 
would  reach  Sophie,  when  all  should  be  over,  he 
swallowed  the  poison.  Happily — (French  story  is 
always  happy  in  these  interventions) — a  friend  had 
need  of  his  services  shortly  after !  and  hearing  sad 
groans  at  his  door,  he  burst  it  open,  and  finding  the 
dangerous  state  of  the  Piedmontese,  ran  for  a  physi- 
cian. Prompt  effort  brought  Giacomo  to  life  again. 
But  his  story  had  been  told ;  and  before  this,  the  gay 
Sophie  had  grown  sad  over  the  history  of  his  griefs. 

We  should  like  well  to  finish  up  our  tale  of  devo- 
tions, with  mention  of  the  graceful  recognition  of  the 
love  of  the  infatuated  Piedmontese,  by  the  blooming 
Mademoiselle  Sophie.  But,  alas  !  truth — as  repre- 
sented by  the  ingenious  Journalist — forbids  such  se- 
quel. And  we  can  only  write,  in  view  of  the  vain 
devotion  of  the  Sardinian  lover — le  pauvre  Giacomo  ! 


Yet  again,  these  graceful  columns  of  French  news- 
makers, lend  us  an  episode — of  quite  another  sort  of 
devotion.  The  other  showed  that  the  persuasion  of 
love  is  often  vain ;  and  this  will  show,  that  the  per- 
suasion of  a  wife  is — vainer  still. 

— A  grave  magistrate  of  France — no  matter  who — 
was  voyaging  through  Belgium  with  his  wife.  They 
had  spun  out  a  month  of  summer  with  that  graceful 
mingling  of  idlesse  and  wonder,  that  a  Frenchwo- 
man can  so  well  graft  upon  the  habit  of  a  husband's 
travel  :  they  had  bidden  adieu  to  Brussels,  and  to 
Liege,  and  were  fast  nearing  the  border-town,  be- 
yond which  lay  their  own  sunny  realm  of  France. 

The  wife  suddenly  cuts  short  her  smiles,  and  whis- 
pers her  husband — "  Mon  cher,  1  have  been  guilty  of 
an  imprudence." 

'*  It  is  not  possible." 

"  Si:  a  great  one.  I  have  my  satchel  full  of  laces ; 
they  are  contraband ;  pray,  take  them  and  hide  them 
until  the  frontier  is  past." 

The  husband  was  thunderstruck  :  "  But,  my  dear, 
I — a  magistrate,  conceal  contraband  goods  ?" 

"  Pray,  consider,  mon  cher,  they  are  worth  fifteen 
hundred  francs  ;  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

"  But,  my  dear  !" 

"  Quick — in  your  hat — the  whistle  is  sounding — " 

There  seemed  no  alternative,  and  the  poor  man 
bestowed  the  contraband  laces  in  his  chapeau. 

The  officials  at  the  frontier,  on  recognizing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  traveler,  abstained  from  any  examination 
of  his  luggage,  and  offered  him  every  facility.  Thus 
far  his  good  fortune  was  unexpected.  But  some  un- 
lucky attendant  had  communicated  to  the  town  au- 
thorities the  presence  of  so  distinguished  a  person- 
age. The  town  authorities  were  zealous  to  show 
respect ;  and  posted  at  once  to  the  station  to  make 
token  of  their  regard.  The  magistrate  was  charmed 
with  such  attention — so  unexpected,  and  so  heart- 
felt. He  could  not  refrain  from  the  most  gracious 
expression  of  his  reconnaissance  ;  he  tenders  them  his 
thanks  in  set  terms  ; — he  bids  them  adieu ; — and,  in 
final  acknowledgment  of  their  kindness — he  lifts  his 
hat,  with  enthusiastic  flourish. 

— A  shower  of  Mechlin  lace  covers  the  poor  man, 
like  a  bridal  vail ! 

The  French  Government  winks  at  the  vices,  and 
short-comings  of  representatives  and  President ;  but 
with  a  humble  magistrate,  the  matter  is  different. 
The  poor  man,  bon-gre — mal-gre,  was  stopped  upon 
the  frontier — was  shorn  of  his  bridal  covering  ;  and 
in  company  with  his  desponding  wife,  still  (so  Gui- 
NOT  says)  pays  the  forfeit  of  his  yielding  disposition, 
in  a  dusky,  and  grated  chamber  of  the  old  border 
town  of . 
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WELL,  "  Election  is  over,"  for  one  thing,  and  we 
breathe  again.  The  freemen  of  the  "  Empire 
State"  have  walked  up  to  the  polls,  the  "  captain's 
office"  of  the  boat  on  which  we  are  all  embarked,  and 
"  settled"  the  whole  matter.  The  little  slips  of  paper 
have  done  the  deed,  without  revolution  and  without 
bloodshed.  Some  are  rejoiced,  because  they  have 
succeeded ;  others  lament  that  when  they  were  all 
ready  at  any  moment  to  die  for  their  country  and  a 
fat  office,  their  offers  were  not  accepted  by  the  sov- 
ereigns. Some,  with  not  much  character  to  spare 
of  their  own,  are  grieved  to  find  that  *'  tailing-on" 
upon  individual  eminence  won't  always  "  do"  with 
the  people.  And,  by-the-by,  speaking  of  "  tailing- 
on,"  there  "  hangs  a  tale,"  which  is  worth  recording. 
It  may  be  old,  but  we  heard  it  for  the  first  time  the 
other  evening,  and  it  made  us  "laugh  consumedly." 
This  it  is  : — At  the  time  of  the  first  election  of  General 
Washington  to  the  Presidency,  there  was  a  party 
in  one  of  the  Southern  States,  called  the  "Joh7i  Jones'' 
Party."  The  said  Jones,  after  whom  the  party  took 
its  name,  was  a  man  of  talent ;  a  plotting,  shrewd 
fellow,  with  a  good  deal  of  a  kind  of  "  Yankee  cun- 
ning ;"  in  short,  possessing  all  the  requisites  of  a 
successful  politician,  except  personal  popularity. 
To  overcome  this  latter  deficiency,  of  which  he  was 
well  aware,  especially  in  a  contest  with  a  popular 
candidate  for  Congress,  John  Jones  early  avowed 
himself  as  the  peculiar  and  devoted  friend  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  and  on  this  safe  ground,  as  he 
thought,  he  endeavored  to  place  his  rival  in  opposi- 
tion. In  order  to  carry  out  this  object  more  effectu- 
ally, he  called  a  meeting  of  his  county,  of  "  All  those 
friendly  to  the  election  of  General  George  Wash- 
ington !" 

On  the  day  appointed,  Mr.  John  Jones  appeared, 
and  was,  on  the  cut-and-dried  motion  of  a  friendly 
adherent,  made  chairman  of  the  meeting.  He  opened 
the  proceedings  by  a  high  and  carefully-studied  eu- 
Icgium  upon  the  life  and  services  of  Washington, 
but  taking  care  only  to  speak  of  himself  as  his  early 
patron,  and  most  devoted  friend.  He  concluded  his 
remarks  by  a  proposition  to  form  a  party,  to  be  called 
^'The  True  and  Only  Sons  of  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try:" and  for  that  object,  he  submitted  to  the  meeting 
a  resolution  something  like  the  following : 

^'■Resolved,  That  we  are  the  friends  of  General 
George  Washington,  and  will  sustain  him  in  the 
coming  election  against  all  other  competitors." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  after  reading  the 
resolution,  "  the  Chair  is  now  about  to  put  the  ques- 
tion. The  chairman  hopes  that  every  man  will 
declare  his  sentiments,  either  for  or  against  the 
resolution.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  resolution  will 
please  to  say  '  Ay.' " 

A  thundering  'My.'"  shook  the  very  walls  of  the 
building.  The  united  voices  were  like  the  "sound 
of  many  waters." 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  for  the  opposition,"  said  John 
Jones.  "  All  those  who  are  contrary-minded,  will 
please  to  say  '  No  P  " 

Not  a  solitary  voice  was  heard.  The  dead  silence 
seemed  to  confuse  Mr.  Jones  very  much.  After  some 
hesitation  and  fidgeting,  he  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  do  vote.  The  Chair  can  not  decide  a 
disputed  question  when  nobody  votes  on  the  other 
side.  We  want  a  direct  vote,  so  that  the  country 
may  know  who  are  the  real  and  true  friends  of  Gen- 
eral Washington." 

Upon  this  appeal,  one  of  the  audience  arose,  and 
said  : 


"  I  perceive  the  unpleasant  dilemma  in  which  the 
Chair  is  placed ;  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  presiding 
officer  from  his  quandary,  I  now  propose  to  amend 
the  resolution,  by  adding,  after  the  name  of  General 
Washington — '  and  John  Jones  for  Congress.''  " 

"  The  amendment  is  in  order — I  accept  the  amend- 
ment,'' said  the  chairman,  speaking  very  quickly  ; 
"  and  the  Chair  will  now  put  the  question  as  amend- 
ed : 

"  All  those  who  are  in  favor  of  General  Washing- 
ton for  President,  and  John  Jones  for  Congress,  will 
please  to  say,  *  Ay.'" 

"Ay — ay !"  said  John  Jones  and  his  brother,  with 
loud  voices,  which  they  had  supposed  would  be 
drowned  in  the  unanimous  thunder  of  the  affirmative 
vote. 

The  "  Chair"  squirmed  and  hesitated.  "  Put  the 
contrary  !"  said  a  hundred  voices,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment : 

"  All  those  op — po — po — sed,"  said  the  Chair,  will 
please  to  say,  'No  !'" 

"  No — o — o — o  !  !"  thundered  every  voice  but  two 
in  the  whole  assembly,  and  these  were  Jones'  and 
his  brother's.  Then  followed  a  roar  of  laughter,  as 
Carlyle  says,  "like  the  neighing  of  all  Tatter- 
sail's." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "  the  Chair  per- 
ceives that  there  are  people  in  this  meeting  who 
don't  belong  to  our  party  :  they  have  evidently  come 
here  to  agitate,  and  make  mischief.  1,  therefore,  do 
now  adjourn  this  meeting  !" 

Whereupon,  he  left  the  chair ;  and  amid  shouts 
and  huzzahs  for  Washington,  and  groans  for  John 
Jones,  he  "departed  the  premises." 


We  find  in  the  "  Drawer"  a  rich  specimen  of  logic- 
chopping,  at  which  there  was  a  hearty  laugh  more 
years  ago  than  we  care  to  remember.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable satire  upon  half  the  labored  criticisms  of 
Shakspeare  with  which  the  world  has  been  del- 
uged: 

"  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mewed  ; 
Thrice,  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined  !" 

Macbeth 

"  I  never  was  more  puzzled  in  my  life  than  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  right  reading  of  this  passage.  The 
important  inquiry  is.  Did  the  hedge-pig  whine  once,  or 
thrice  and  once  ?  Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
hedge-pigs  exist  in  Scotland,  that  is,  pigs  with  quills 
in  their  backs,  the  great  question  occurs,  how  'many 
times  did  he  whine  ?  It  appears  from  the  text  that  the 
cat  mewed  three  times.  Now  would  not  a  virtuous 
emulation  induce  the  hedge-pig  to  endeavor  to  get  the 
last  word  in  the  controversy ;  and  how  was  this  to  be 
obtained,  save  by  whining  thrice  and  once  ?  The 
most  learned  commentators  upon  Shakspeare  have 
given  the  passage  thus  : 

"  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mewed  ; 
Thrice  ;  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined." 

Thereby  awarding  the  palm  to  the  brinded  cat.  The 
fact  is,  they  probably  entertained  reasonable  doubts 
whether  the  hedge-pig  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
a  sense  of  national  pride  induced  them  to  lean  on  the 
side  of  the  productions  of  their  country.  I  think  a 
heedful  examination  of  the  two  lines,  will  satisfy 
the  unbiased  examiner  that  the  hedge-pig  whined,  at 
least,  four  times.  It  becomes  me,  however,  as  a  can- 
did critic,  to  say,  that  reasonable  doubts  exist  in  both 
cases  !" 


Doesn't  the  impressive  inquiry  embodied  in  the 
ensuing  touching  lines,  somewhat  enter  into  the  mat- 
rimonial thoughts  of  some  of  our  city  "  offerers  ?" 
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■*  Oh  !  do  not  paint  her  charms  to  me, 

I  know  that  she  is  fair  I 
I  know  her  lips  might  tempt  the  bee, 

Her  eyes  with  stars  compare  : 
Such  transient  gifts  I  ne'er  could  prize, 

My  heart  they  could  not  win : 
I  do  not  scorn  my  Mary's  eyes. 

But — has  she  any  '  tin  ?' 
'  The  fairest  cheek,  alas  I  may  fade, 

Beneath  the  touch  of  years  ; 
The  eyes  where  light  and  gladness  played. 

May  soon  grow  dim  with  tears  : 
I  would  love's  fires  should  to  the  last 

Still  burn,  as  they  begin  ; 
But  beauty's  reign  too  soon  is  past ; 

So — has  she  any  '  tin  ?' " 


There  is  something  very  touching  and  pathetic 
in  a  circumstance  mentioned  to  us  a  night  or  two 
ago,  in  the  sick-room  of  a  friend.  A  poor  little  girl, 
a  cripple,  and  deformed  from  her  birth,  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  which  threatened  to  remove  her  from 
a  world  where  she  had  suffered  so  much.  She  was 
a  very  affectionate  child,  and  no  word  of  complaining 
had  ever  passed  her  lips.  Sometimes  the  tears  would 
come  in  her  eyes,  when  she  saw,  in  the  presence  of 
children  more  physically  blessed  than  herself,  the 
severity  of  her  deprivation,  but  that  was  all.  She 
was  so  gentle,  so  considerate  of  giving  pain,  and  so 
desirous  to  please  all  around  her,  that  she  had  en- 
deared herself  to  every  member  of  her  family,  and  to 
all  who  knew  her. 

At  length  it  was  seen,  so  rapid  had  been  the  pro- 
gress of  her  disease,  that  she  could  not  long  survive. 
She  grew  worse  and  worse,  until  one  night,  in  an  in- 
terval of  pain,  she  called  her  mother  to  her  bed-side, 
and  said,  "  Mother,  I  am  dying  now.  I  hope  I  shall 
see  you,  and  my  brother  and  sisters  in  Heaven. 
Won't  I  be  straight,  and  not  a  cripple,  mother,  when 
I  do  get  to  Heaven  ?"  And  so  the  poor  little  sorrow- 
ing child  passed  forever  away. 


"  I  HEARD  something  a  moment  ago,"  writes  a  cor- 
respondent in  a  Southern  city,  "  which  I  will  give 
you  the  skeleton  of.     It  made  me  laugh  not  a  little  ; 
for  it  struck  me,  that  it  disclosed  a  transfer  of  '  Yankee 
Tricks'  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     It  would 
appear,  that  a  traveler  stopped  at  Brussels,  in  a  post- 
chaise,  and  being  a  little  sharp-set,  he  was  anxious 
to  buy  a  piece  of  cheny-pie,  before  his  vehicle  should 
set  out ;  but  he  was  afraid  to  leave  the  public  con- 
veyance, lest  it  might  drive  off  and  leave  him.     So, 
calling  a  lad  to  him  from  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
he  gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  and  requested  him  to 
go  to  a  restaurant  or  confectionery,  in  the  near  vicinity, 
and  purchase  the  pastry ;  and  then,  to  '  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,'  he  gave  him  another  piece  of  money, 
and  told  him  to  buy  some  for  himself  at  the  same  time. 
The  lad  went  off  on  a  run,  and  in  a  little  while  came 
back,  eating  a  piece  of  pie,  and  looking  very  com- 
placent and  happy.     Walking  up  to  the  window  of 
the  post-chaise,  he  said,  with  the  most  perfect  non- 
chalance, returning  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  pieces 
of  money  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  gentle- 
man, '  The  restaurateur  had  only  one  piece  of  pie  left, 
and  that  /  bought  with  my  money,  that  you  gave 
me!'" 

This  anecdote,  which  we  are  assured  is  strictly 
true,  is  not  unlike  one,  equally  authentic,  which  had 
its  origin  in  an  Eastern  city.  A  mechanic,  who  had 
sent  a  bill  for  some  article  to  a  not  very  conscientious 
pay-master  in  the  neighborhood,  finding  no  returns, 
at  length  "  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job."  A  lucky  thought, 
however,  struck  him  one  day,  as  he  sat  in  the  door 
of  his  shop,  and  saw  a  debt-collector  going  by,  who 


was  notorious  for  sticking  to  a  delinquent  until  some 
result  was  obtained.  The  creditor  called  the  collector 
m,  told  him  the  circumstances,  handed  him  the  ac- 
count, and  added  : 

"  Now,  if  you  will  collect  that  debt,  I'll  give  you 
half  of  it ;  or,  if  you  don't  collect  but  half  of  the  bill, 
I'll  divide  that  with  you." 

The  collector  took  the  bill,  and  said,  "  I  guess,  I 
can  get  half  of  it,  any  how.  At  any  rate,  if  I  don't, 
it  shan't  be  for  want  of  trying  hard  enough." 

Nothing  more  was  seen  of  the  collector  for  some 
five  or  six  months  ;  until  one  day  the  creditor  thought 
he  saw  <•  the  indefatigable"  trying  to  avoid  him  by 
turning  suddenly   down   a  by-street  of  the   town. 

"Halloo  !  Mr. !"  said  he  ;  "  how  about  that  bill 

against  Mr.  Slowpay  ?  Have  you  collected  it  yet  ?" 
"  Not  the  hull  on  it,  I  hain't,"  said  the  imperturbable 
collector ;  but  I  c'lected  my  half  within  four  weeks 
a'ter  you  gin'  me  the  account,  and  he  hain't  paid  me 
nothin'  since.  I  tell  him,  every  time  I  see  him,  that 
you  want  the  money  very  bad  ;  but  he  don't  seem  to 
mind  it  a  bit.  He  is  dreadful '  slow  pay,'  as  you  said, 
when  you  give  me  the  bill !  Good-morning !"  And 
off  went  the  collector,  "  staying  no  further  question !" 


There  is  a  comical  blending  of  the  "sentimental" 
and  the  "  matter-of-fact"  in  the  ensuing  lines,  which 
will  find  a  way  to  the  heart  of  every  poor  fellow,  who, 
at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year,  is  in  want  of  a 
new  coat : 

By  winter's  chill  the  fragrant  flower  is  nipped. 
To  be  new-clothed  with  brighter  tints  in  spring  : 
The  blasted  tree  of  verdant  leaves  is  stripped, 
A  fresher  foliage  on  each  branch  to  bring. 

The  aerial  songster  moults  his  plumerie, 
To  vie  in  sleekness  with  each  feathered  brother : 
A  twelvemonth's  wear  hath  ta'en  thy  nap  from  thee. 
My  seedy  coat ! — when  shall  I  get  another  ? 


"  My  name,"  said  a  tall,  good-looking  man,  with  a 
decidedly  distingue  air,  as  he  entered  the  office  of  a 
daily  newspaper  in  a  sister  city,  "  my  name.  Sir,  is 
Page — Ed-w-a-rd  Pos-th-el-wa-ite  Pa-ge  !  You 
have  heard  of  me  no  doubt.     In  fact.  Sir,  I  was  sent 

to  you,  by  Mr.  C r,  of  the  ' Gazette.'     I 

spent  some  time  with  him — an  hour  perhaps — con- 
versing with  him.     But  as  I  was  about  explaining 
to  him  a  little  problem  which  I  had  had  in  my  mind 
for  some  time,  I  thought  I  saw  that  he  was  busy,  and 
couldn't  hear  me.    In  fact,  he  said, '  I  wish  you  would 
do  me  the  kindness  to  go  now  and  come  again ;  and 
always  send  up  your  name,  so  that  I  may  know  that 
it  is  you  ;  otherwise,'  said  he,  '  I  shouldn't  know  that 
it  was  you,  and  might  refuse  you  without  knowing  it.' 
Now,  Sir,  that  was  kind — that  was  kind,  and  gen- 
tlemanly, and  I  shall  remember  it.     Then  he  told  me 
to  come  to  see  you ;  he  said  yours  was  an  afternoon 
paper,  and  that  your  paper  for  to-day  was  out,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  getting  his  ready  for  the  morning. 
He  rose.  Sir,  and  saw  me  to  the  door ;  and  down- 
stairs ;  in  fact.  Sir,  he  came  with  me  to  the  corner, 
and  showed  me  your  office  ;  and  for  fear  1  should 
miss  my  way,  he  gave  a  lad  a  sixpence,  to  show  me 
here,  Sir. 

"  They  call  me  crazy.  Sir,  some  people  do — crazy  ! 
The  reason  is  simple — I'm  above  their  comprehen- 
sion. Do  I  seem  crazy  ?  I  am  an  educated  man : 
my  conduct  has  been  unexceptionable.  I've  wronged 
no  man — never  did  a  man  an  injury.  I  wouldn't  do  it. 
"  I  came  to  America  in  1829  2"*  which  being  mul- 
tiplied by  Caesar's  co-sine,  which  is  C  B  to  Q  equal 

Yes,  reader ;  this  was  Page,  the  Monomaniac :  a 
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man  perfectly  sound  on  any  subject,  and  capable  of 
conversing  upon  any  topic,  intelligently  and  ration- 
ally, until  it  so  happened,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, that  he  mentioned  any  numerical  figure,  when  his 
wild  imagination  w^as  off  at  a  tangent,  and  he  became 
suddenly  as  "  mad  as  a  March  hare"  on  one  subject. 
Here  his  monomania  was  complete.  In  every  thing 
else,  there  was  no  incoherency ;  nothing  in  his 
speech  or  manner  that  any  gentleman  might  not 
either  say  or  do.  So  much  for  the  man :  now  for  a 
condensed  exhibition  of  his  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  as 
exhibited  in  a  paper  which  he  published,  devoted  to 
an  elaborate  illustration  of  the  great  extent  to  which 
he  carried  the  science  of  mathematics.  The  frag- 
meiits  of  various  knowledge,  like  the  tumbling  objects 
in  a  kaleidoscope,  are  so  jumbled  together,  that  we 
defy  any  philosopher,  astronomer,  or  mathematician, 
to  read  it  without  roaring  with  laughter ;  for  the  feel- 
ing of  the  ridiculous  will  overcome  the  sensations  of 
sympathy  and  pity.  But  listen :  "  Here's  '  wisdom^  for 
you,"  as  Captain  Cuttle  would  say  :  intense  wisdom  : 

"  Squares  are  to  circles  as  Miss  Sarai  18  when  she  did 
wed  her  Abram  20  on  Procrustes'  bed,  and  19  parted  be- 
tween each  head  ;  so  Sarah  when  90  to  Abraham  when 
100,  and  so  18  squared  in  324,  a  square  to  circle  18  X  20  = 
360,  a  square  to  circle  400,  a  square  to  circle  444,  or  half 
Jesous  888  in  half  the  Yankee  era  1776 ;  which  888  is 
sustained  by  the  early  Fathers  and  Blondel  on  the  Sibyls. 
It  is  a  square  to  triangle  Sherwood's  no-variation  circle 
666  in  the  sequel.  But  19  squared  is  361  between  360  and 
362,  each  of  which  multiply  by  the  Sun's  magic  compass 
36,  Franklin's  magic  circle  of  circles  360  X  36  considered. 

*'  Squares  are  to  circles  as  18  to  20,  or  18  squared  in 
324  to  18X20  =  360.  But  more  exactly  as  17  to  19,  or 
324  to  362  X  36,  or  half  26064.  As  9  to  10,  so  square 
234000  to  circle  26000. 


POSITIVES. 

MEANS. 

NEGATIVES, 

2073G 

23328 

25920 

20736 

23100 

26064 

4)20736 

23422 

26108 

A.M.  5855  this  year  1851. 

«'  Squares  are  to  circles  as  17  to  19,  or  23360  to  26108. 
The  sequel's  5832  and  5840  are  quadrants  of  23328  and 
23360. 

"  18  cubed  is  5832,  the  world's  age  in  1828, 5840  its  age  in 
the  Halley  comet  year  1836,  5878  its  age  the  next  transit  of 
Venus  in  1874,  but  5870  is  its  age  in  the  prophet's  year  1866. 

POSITIVES.  MEANS.  NEGATIVES. 

5832  5855                5870  over  X. 

5840  5855               5878  under  X. 

1828  A.  D.    1851  now  !    1874  over  X. 

1836  A.  D.    1851  now !   1866  under  X, 

"  100  times  the  Saros  18=  18i  =  19  in  1800  last  year's 
1850,  1900  for  new  moons. 

"If  360  degrees,  each  18,  in  Guy's  6480,  evidently 
360  X  18A  in  the  adorable  6660,  or  ten  no-variation  circles, 
each  36  X  18^  =  666,  like  ten  Chaldee  solar  cycles,  each 
600  in  our  great  theme,  6000,  the  second  advent  date  of 
Messiah,  as  explained  by  Barnabas,  Chap,  xiii  in  the 
Apocryphal  New  Testament,  600  and  666  being  square 
and  circle,  like  5994  and  6660.  Therefore  5995  sum  the 
Arabic  28,  or  Persic  32,  or  Turkish  33  letters. 

"  But  as  9  to  10,  so  square  1665  of  the  Latin  IVXLCDM= 
1666  to  circle  last  year's  1850—12  such  signs  are  as  much 
19980  and  22200,  whose  quadrants  are  4995  and  5550,  as 
12  signs,  each  the  Halley  comet  year  1836,  are  5508  Olym- 
piads, the  Greek  Church  claiming  this  era  5508  for  Christ. 

"  But  though  the  ecliptic  angle  has  decreased  only 
40  X  40  in  1600  during  43  X  43=  1849,  say  1850  from  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  double  that  since  the  creation  ;  yet 
1600  and  Yankee  era  1776  being  square  and  circle  like  9 
and  10 — place  32  for  a  round  of  the  seasons  in  a  compass 
of  32  points,  or  shrine  them  in  32  chessmen,  like  1600  and 
1600  in  each  of  16  pieces  ;  then  shall  32  times  Sherwood's 
no-variation  circle  666,  meaning  666  rounds  of  the  sea- 
sons, each  32,  be  12  signs,  each  1776,  or  24  degrees  in  the 
ecliptic  angle,  each  Jesous  888,  in  circle  21312  to  square 
19200,  or  12  signs  each  1600,  that  the  quadrants  of  square 


19200  and  circle  21312  may  be  the  Cherubim  of  Glory  4800 
and  5328  ;  which  explains  ten  Great  Paschal  cycles  each 
532,  a  square  to  circle  665  of  the  Beast's  number  666.  Be- 
cause, like  3, 4, 5,  in  myUrim  and  Thummim's  12  jewels,  are 

TRIANGLES.  SQUARES.  CIRCLES. 

3600  4800  6000 

3990  5320  6650 

"  Because  3990  of  the  Latin  Church's  era  4000  for 
Christ,  is  doubled  in  the  Julian  period  7980. 

"  Every  knight  of  the  queen  of  night  may  know  that 
each  of  9  columns  in  the  Moon's  magic  compass  for  9 
squared  in  81,  sums  369,  and  that  370  are  between  it  and 
371,  while  19  times  18^  approach  351,  when  19  squared 
are  361  in 

POSITIVES.  MEANS.  NEGATIVES. 

350  360  370 

351  361  371 
369                    370  371 

"The  Saros  18  times  369  in  6642  of  the  above  6650; 
but  18  X  370  =  6660,  or  360  times  18^. 

"1800  and  proemptosis  2400  are  half  this  Seraphim  3600 
and  Cherubim  4800 :  but  7  X  7  X  49  X  49  =  2401  in  4802. 
5328  5320 

4802  4810 

10130  10130 

"  All  that  Homer's  Iliad  ever  meant,  was  this  :  10 
years  as  degrees  on  Ahaz's  dial  between  the  positive 
4790,  mean  4800,  negative  4810 :  If  the  Septuagints'  72 
times  90  in  360  X  18=6480,  equally  72  times  24  and  66 
degrees  in  12  cubed  and  4752." 

Now  it  is  about  enough  to  make  one  crazy  to  read 
this  over ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  as  it  is 
impossible  not  to  laugh  at  the  transient  glimpses  of 
scattered  knowledge  which  the  singular  oUapodrida 
contains. 


"  If  you  regard,  Mr.  Editor,  the  following,"  says 
a  city  friend,  "  as  worthy  a  place  in  your  '  Drawer,' 
you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  it.  It  was  an  actual  oc- 
currence, and  its  authenticity  is  beyond  a  question  : 

"  Many  years  ago,  when  sloops  were  substituted 
for  steamboats  on  the  Hudson  River,  a  celebrated 
Divine  was  on  his  way  to  hold  forth  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  certain  village,  not  many  miles  from  New 
York.  One  of  his  fellow-passengers  who  was  an 
unsophisticated  countryman,  to  make  himself  appear 
'  large'  in  the  eyes  of  the  passengers,  entered  into  a 
conversation  with  the  learned  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
After  several  ordinary  remarks,  and  introducing  him- 
self as  one  of  the  congregation,  to  whom  he  (the 
doctor)  would  expound  the  Word  on  the  morrow, 
the  following  conversation  took  place : 

"'Wal,  Doctor,  I  reckon  you  know  the  Scripters 
pooty  good,'  remarked  the  countryman. 

"  '  Really,  my  friend,'  said  the  clergyman,  *  I  leave 
that  for  other  persons  to  determine.  You  know  it 
does  not  become  a  person  of  any  delicacy  to  utter 
praise  in  his  own  behalf 

"  *  So  it  doesn't,'  replied  the  querist ;  '  but  I've 
heerd  folks  say,  you  know  rather  more  than  we  do. 
They  say  you're  pooty  good  in  laming  folks  the  Bi- 
ble :  but  I  guess  I  can  give  you  a  poser.' 

"  *  I  am  pleased  to  answer  questions,  and  feel  grat- 
ified to  tender  information  at  any  time,  always  con- 
sidering it  my  duty  to  impart  instruction,  as  far  as  it 
lies  in  my  power,'  replied  the  clergyman. 

"  *  Wall,'  says  the  countryman,  with  all  the  imper- 
turbable gravity  in  the  world,  '  I  spose  you've  heerd 
tell  on,  in  the  Big  Book,  'bout  Aaron  and  the  golden 
calf:  now,  in  your  opinion,  do  you  think  the  calf 
Aaron  worshiped,  was  a  heifer  or  a  bull  ?' 

"  The  Doctor  of  Divinity,  as  may  be  imagined, 
immediately  '  vamosed,^  and  left  the  countryman 
bragging  to  the  by -slanders,  that  he  had  completely 
nonplussed  the  clergyman !" 


tiimxi]  Mnlm. 


A  new  work  by  Herman  Melville,  entitled 
Moby  Dick;  or,  The  Whale,  has  just  been  issued 
b3^  Harper  and  Brothers,  which,  in  point  of  richness 
and  variety  of  incident,  originality  of  conception,  and 
splendor  of  description,  surpasses  any  of  the  former 
productions  of  this  highly  successful  author.  Moby 
Dick  is  the  name  of  an  old  White  Whale ;  half  fish 
and  half  devil ;  the  terror  of  the  Nantucket  cruisers ; 
the  scourge  of  distant  oceans  ;  leading  an  invulner- 
able, charmed  life ;  the  subject  of  many  grim  and 
ghostly  traditions.  This  huge  sea  monster  has  a 
conflict  with  one  Captain  Ahab  ;  the  veteran  Nan- 
tucket salt  comes  off  second  best ;  not  only  loses  a 
leg  in  the  affray,  but  receives  a  twist  in  the  brain ; 
becomes  the  victim  of  a  deep,  cunning  monomania ; 
believes  himself  predestined  to  take  a  bloody  revenge 
on  his  fearful  enemy ;  pursues  him  with  fierce  demo- 
niac energy  of  purpose  ;  and  at  last  perishes  in  the 
dreadful  fight,  just  as  he  deems  that  he  has  reached 
the  goal  of  his  frantic  passion.  On  this  slight  frame- 
work, the  author  has  constructed  a  romance,  a  tra- 
gedy, and  a  natural  history,  not  without  numerous  gra- 
tuitous suggestions  on  psychology,  ethics,  and  theol- 
ogy. Beneath  the  whole  story,  the  subtle,  imaginative 
reader  may  perhaps  find  a  pregnant  allegory,  intended 
to  illustrate  the  mystery  of  human  life.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  rapid,  pointed  hints  which  are  often  thrown 
out,  with  the  keenness  and  velocity  of  a  harpoon, 
penetrate  deep  into  the  heart  of  things,  showing  that 
the  genius  of  the  author  for  moral  analysis  is  scarce- 
ly surpassed  by  his  wizard  power  of  description. 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative  the  habits  of  the 
whale  are  fully  and  ably  described.  Frequent  gra- 
phic and  instructive  sketches  of  the  fishery,  of  sea- 
life  in  a  whaling  vessel,  and  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  strange  nations  are  interspersed  with  excel- 
lent artistic  effect  among  the  thrilling  scenes  of  the 
story.  The  various  processes  of  procuring  oil  are 
explained  with  the  minute,  painstaking  fidelity  of  a 
statistical  record,  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
weird,  phantom-like  character  of  the  plot,  and  of 
some  of  the  leading  personages,  who  present  a  no 
less  unearthly  appearance  than  the  witches  in  Mac- 
beth. These  sudden  and  decided  transitions  form  a 
striking  feature  of  the  volume.  Difficult  of  manage- 
ment, in  the  highest  degree,  they  are  wrought  with 
consummate  skill.  To  a  less  gifted  author,  they 
would  inevitably  have  proved  fatal.  He  has  not  only 
deftly  avoided  their  dangers,  but  made  them  an  ele- 
ment of  great  power.  They  constantly  pique  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  keeping  curiosity  alive,  and 
presenting  the  combined  charm  of  surprise  and  alter- 
nation. 

The  introductory  chapters  of  the  volume,  contain- 
ing sketches  of  life  in  the  great  marts  of  Whaling- 
dom.  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket,  are  pervaded  with 
a  fine  vein  of  comic  humor,  and  reveal  a  succession  of 
portraitures,  in  which  the  lineaments  of  nature  shine 
forth,  through  a  good  deal  of  perverse,  intentional 
exaggeration.  To  many  readers,  these  will  prove 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  work.  Nothing 
can  be  better  than  the  description  of  the  owners  of 
the  vessel.  Captain  Peleg  and  Captain  Bildad,  whose 
acquaintance  we  make  before  the  commencement  of 
the  voyage.  The  character  of  Captain  Ahab  also 
opens  upon  us  with  wonderful  power.  He  exercises 
a  wild,  bewildering  fascination  by  his  dark  and  mys- 
terious nature,  which  is  not  at  all  diminished  when 


we  obtain  a  clearer  insight  into  his  strange  history. 
Indeed,  all  the  members  of  the  ship's  company,  the 
three  mates,  Starbuck,  Stubbs,  and  Flash,  the  wild, 
savage  Gayheader,  the  case-hardened  old  blacksmith, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pearl  of  a  New  Zealand  har- 
pooner,  the  bosom  friend  of  the  narrator— all  stand 
before  us  in  the  strongest  individual  relief,  present- 
ing a  unique  picture  gallery,  which  every  artist  must 
despair  of  rivaling. 

The  plot  becomes  more  intense  and  tragic,  as  it 
approaches  toward  the  denouement.  The  malicious 
old  Moby  Dick,  after  long  cruisings  in  pursuit  of  him, 
is  at  length  discovered.  He  comes  up  to  the  battle, 
like  an  army  with  banners.  He  seems  inspired  with 
the  same  fierce,  inveterate  cunning  with  which  Captain 
Ahab  has  followed  the  traces  of  his  mortal  foe.  The 
fight  is  described  in  letters  of  blood.  It  is  easy  to 
foresee  which  will  be  the  victor  in  such  a  contest. 
We  need  not  say  that  the  ill-omened  ship  is  broken 
in  fragments  by  the  wrath  of  the  weltering  fiend. 
Captain  Ahab  becomes  the  prey  of  his  intended  vic- 
tim. The  crew  perish.  One  alone  escapes  to  tell 
the  tale.  Moby  Dick  disappears  unscathed,  and  for 
aught  we  know,  is  the  same  "delicate  monster," 
whose  power  in  destroying  another  ship  is  just  an- 
nounced from  Panama. 

G.  P.  Putnam  announces  the  Home  Cyclopedia,  a 
series  of  works  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge, 
including  history,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  biog- 
raphy, geography,  science,  and  the  useful  arts,  to  be 
comprised  in  six  large  duodecimos.  Of  this  series 
have  recently  appeared  The  Hand-book  of  Literature 
and  the  Fine  Arts,  edited  by  George  Ripley  and 
Bayard  Taylor,  and  The  Hand-book  of  Universal 
Biography,  by  Parke  Godwin.  The  plan  of  the 
Encyclopedia  is  excellent,  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  American  people,  and  suited  to  facilitate  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  As  a  collateral  aid  in  a 
methodical  course  of  study,  and  a  work  of  reference 
in  the  daily  reading,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the 
habits  of  our  countrymen,  it  will,  no  doubt,  prove  of 
great  utility. 

Rural  Homes,  by  Gervasse  Wheeler  (published 
by  Charles  Scribner),  is  intended  to  aid  persons  pro- 
posing to  build,  in  the  construction  of  houses  suited 
to  American  country  life.  The  author  writes  like  a 
man  of  sense,  culture,  and  taste.  He  is  evidently 
an  ardent  admirer  of  John  Ruskin,  and  has  caught 
something  of  his  aesthetic  spirit.  Not  that  he  deals 
in  mere  theories.  His  book  is  eminently  practical. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  his  subject,  and 
sets  them  forth  with  great  simplicity  and  directness. 
No  one  about  to  establish  a  rural  homestead  should 
neglect  consulting  its  instructive  pages. 

Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields  have  published  a  new 
work,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  for  juvenile  read- 
ers, entitled  A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
with  engravings  by  Barker  from  designs  by  Billings. 
It  is  founded  on  various  old  classical  legends,  but 
they  are  so  ingeniously  wrought  over  and  stamped 
with  the  individuality  of  the  author,  as  to  exercise 
the  effect  of  original  productions.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
never  writes  more  genially  and  agreeably  than  when 
attempting  to  amuse  children.  He  seems  to  find  a 
welcome  relief  in  their  inartificial  ways  from  his 
own  weird  and  sombre  fancies.  Watching  their 
frisky  gambols  and  odd  humors,  he  half  forgets  the 
saturnine  moods  from  which  he  draws  the  materials 
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of  his  most  effective  fictions,  and  becomes  himself  a 
child.  A  vein  of  airy  gayety  runs  through  the  pres- 
ent volume,  revealing  a  sunny  and  beautiful  side  of 
the  author's  nature,  and  forming  a  delightful  contrast 
to  the  stern,  though  irresistibly  fascinating  horrors, 
■which  he  wields  v^^ith  such  terrific  mastery  in  his  re- 
cent productions.  Child  and  man  will  love  this  work 
equally  well.  Its  character  may  be  compared  to  the 
honey  with  which  the  author  crowns  the  miraculous 
board  of  Baucis  and  Philemon.  "  But  oh  the  honey ! 
I  may  just  as  well  let  it  alone,  without  trying  to  de- 
scribe how  exquisitely  it  smelt  and  looked.  Its  color 
was  that  of  the  purest  and  most  transparent  gold  ; 
and  it  had  the  odor  of  a  thousand  flowers ;  but  of 
such  flowers  as  never  grew  in  an  earthly  garden, 
and  to  seek  which  the  bees  must  have  flown  high 
above  the  clouds.  Never  was  such  honey  tasted, 
seen,  or  smelt.  The  perfume  floated  around  the 
kitchen,  and  made  it  so  delightful,  that  had  you 
closed  your  eyes  you  would  instantly  have  forgotten 
the  low  ceiling  and  smoky  walls,  and  have  fancied 
yourself  in  an  arbor  with  celestial  honeysuckles 
creeping  over  it." 

Glances  at  Europe,  by  Horace  Greeley  (pub- 
lished by  Dewitt  and  Davenport),  has  passed  rapidly 
to  a  second  edition,  being  eagerly  called  for  by  the 
numerous  admirers  of  the  author  in  his  capacity  as 
public  journalist.  Composed  in  the  excitement  of  a 
hurried  European  tour,  aiming  at  accuracy  of  detail 
rather  than  at  nicety  of  language,  intended  for  the 
mass  of  intelligent  readers  rather  than  for  the  deni- 
zens of  libraries,  these  letters  make  no  claim  to  pro- 
found speculation  or  to  a  high  degree  of  literary  fin- 
ish. They  are  plain,  straight-forward,  matter-of-fact 
statements  of  what  the  writer  saw  and  heard  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  recording  at  night  the  impres- 
sions made  in  the  day,  without  reference  to  the  opin- 
ions or  descriptions  of  previous  travelers.  The  in- 
formation concerning  various  European  countries, 
with  which  they  abound,  is  substantial  and  instruc- 
tive ;  often  connected  with  topics  seldom  noticed  by 
tourists  ;  and  conveyed  in  a  fresh  and  lively  style. 
With  the  reputation  of  the  author  for  acute  observa- 
tion and  forcible  expression,  this  volume  is  bound  to 
circulate  widely  among  the  people. 

Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields,  have  issued  a  new  vol- 
ume oi Poems,  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  con- 
sisting of  a  collection  of  pieces  which  have  been  be- 
fore published,  and  several  which  here  make  their 
appearance  for  the  first  time.  It  will  serve  to  elevate 
the  already  brilliant  reputation  of  the  youthful  author. 
His  vocation  to  poetry  is  clearly  stamped  on  his  pro- 
ductions. Combining  great  spontaneity  of  feeling, 
with  careful  and  elaborate  composition,  he  not  only 
shows  a  native  instinct  of  verse,  but  a  lofty  ideal  of 
poetry  as  an  art.  He  has  entered  the  path  which  will 
lead  to  genuine  and  lofty  fame.  The  success  of  his 
early  eff"usions  has  not  elated  him  with  a  vain  con- 
ceit of  his  own  genius.  Hence,  we  look  for  still  more 
admirable  productions  than  any  contained  in  the  pres- 
ent volume.  He  is  evidently  destined  to  grow,  and 
we  have  full  faith  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  destiny. 
His  fancy  is  rich  in  images  of  gorgeous  and  delicate 
beauty  ;  a  deep  vein  of  reflection  underlies  his  bold- 
est excursions  ;  and  on  themes  of  tender  and  pathetic 
interest,  his  words  murmur  with  a  plaintive  melody 
that  reaches  the  hidden  source  of  tears.  His  style, 
no  doubt,  betrays  the  influence  of  frequent  commun- 
ings with  his  favorite  poets.  He  is  eminently  sus- 
ceptible and  receptive.  He  does  not  wander  in  the 
spicy  groves  of  poetical  enchantment,  without  bearing 
away  sweet  odors.  But  this  is  no  impeachment  of 
his  own  individuality.     He  is  not  only  drawn  by  the 


subtle  afiinities  of  genius  to  the  study  of  the  best 
models,  but  all  the  impressions  which  he  receives, 
take  a  new  form  from  his  own  plastic  nature.  The 
longest  poem  in  the  volume  is  entitled,  "  The  Cas- 
tle in  the  Air" — a  production  of  rare  magnificence. 
"  The  Hymn  to  Flora,"  is  full  of  exquisite  beauties, 
showing  a  masterly  skill  in  the  poetical  application 
of  classical  legends.  "Harley  River,"  "The  Black- 
smith's Shop,"  "  The  Old  Elm,"  are  sweet  rural  pic- 
tures, soft  and  glowing  as  a  June  meadow  in  sunset. 
"  The  Household  Dirge,"  and  several  of  the  "  Songs 
and  Sonnets,"  are  marked  by  a  depth  of  tenderness 
which  is  too  earnest  for  any  language  but  that  of  the 
most  severe  simplicity. 

We  have  a  translation  of  Neander  on  the  Philip- 
pians,  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant,  which  renders  that 
admirable  practical  commentary  into  sound  and  vig- 
orous English.  A  difficult  task  accomplished  with 
uncommon  skill.     (Published  by  Lewis  Colby). 

The  Heavenly  Recognition,  by  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh, 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  religious  work  on  the 
question,  "  Shall  we  know  our  friends  in  Heaven  ?" 
This  is  treated  by  the  author  with  great  copiousness 
of  detail,  and  in  a  spirit  of  profound  reverence  and 
sincere  Christian  faith.  His  book  will  be  welcome 
to  all  readers  who  delight  in  speculations  on  the  mys- 
teries of  the  unseen  world.  Relying  mainly  on  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  the  author  seeks  for  evidence 
on  the  subject  in  a  variety  of  collateral  sources,  which 
he  sets  forth  in  a  tone  of  strong  and  delightful  confi- 
dence.    (Published  by  Lindsay  and  Blackiston). 

Lindsay  and  Blackiston  have  issued  several  richly 
ornamented  gift  books,  which  will  prove  attractive 
during  the  season  of  festivity  and  friendship.  Among 
them  are,  "  The  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  by  Rev.  H.  Hast- 
ings Weld,  a  collection  of  Christmas  stories,  with 
elegant  engravings.  "  The  Woodbine,"  edited  by 
Caroline  May,  containing  original  pieces  and  se- 
lections, among  the  latter,  "several  racy  stories  of 
Old  England,"  and  a  tempting  series  of  Tales  for  Boys 
and  Girls,  by  Mrs.  Hughes,  a  justly  celebrated 
writer  of  juvenile  works. 

Bishop  McIlvaine's  Charge  on  the  subject  of 
Spiritual  Regeneration  has  been  issued  in  a  neat 
pamphlet  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  It  forms  an  able 
and  appropriate  contribution  to  doctrinal  theolog)'',  at 
a  time  when  the  topic  discussed  has  gained  a  peculiar 
interest  from  the  present  position  of  Catholicism  both 
in  England  and  America.  The  theme  is  handled  by 
Bishop  Mcllvaine  with  his  accustomed  vigor  and 
earnestness,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  fruits  of  extens- 
ive research. 


Speaking  of  the  decease  of  our  illustrious  country- 
man, Fenimore  Cooper,  the  London  AthencBum  has 
the  following  discriminating  remarks  :  "  Mr.  Cooper 
was  at  home  on  the  sea  or  in  his  own  backwoods. 
His  happiest  tales  are  those  of  '  painted  chiefs  with 
pointed  spears' — to  use  a  happy  description  of  Mr. 
Longfellow ;  and  so  felicitous  has  he  been  in  setting 
them  bodily,  as  it  were,  before  the  reader,  that  here- 
after he  will  be  referred  to  by  ethnological  and  anti- 
quarian writers  as  historical  authority  on  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  the  Lost  Tribes  of  America.  In 
his  later  works  Mr.  Cooper  wandered  too  often  and 
too  much  from  the  field  of  Romance  into  that  of  Po- 
lemics— and  into  the  latter  he  imported  a  querulous 
spirit,  and  an  extraordinarily  loose  logical  method. 
All  his  more  recent  fictions  have  the  taint  of  this 
temper,  and  the  drawback  of  this  controversial  weak- 
ness. His  political  creed  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  extract  entire  from  the  body  of  his  writings  ;  and 
he  has  been  so  singularly  infelicitous  in  its  partial 
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expositions,  that  even  of  the  discordant  features 
which  make  up  the  whole,  we  generally  find  our- 
selves disagreeing  in  some  measure  with  all.  But 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  writing,  whenever 
he  turned  back  into  his  own  domain  of  narrative  fic- 
tion, the  Genius  of  his  youth  continued  to  do  him 
service,  and  something  of  his  old  power  over  the 
minds  of  readers  continued  to  the  last.  His  faults 
as  a  writer  are  fai  outbalanced  by  his  great  qualities 
— and  altogether,  he  is  the  most  original  writer  that 
America  has  yet  produced — and  one  of  whom  she 
may  well  be  proud." 

"Hawthorne,"  says  a  London  critic,  "has  few- 
equals  among'  the  writers  of  fiction  in  the  English 
language.  There  is  a  freshness,  an  originality  of 
thought,  a  quiet  humor,  a  power  of  description,  a 
quaintness  of  expression  in  his  tales,  which  recom- 
mend them  to  readers  wearied  of  the  dull  common- 
places of  all  but  a  select  few  of  the  English  novelists 
of  our  own  time.  He  is  beyond  measure  the  best 
writer  of  fiction  yet  produced  by  America,  somewhat 
resembling  Dickens  in  many  of  his  excellencies, 
yet  without  imitating  him.  His  style  is  his  own 
entirely." 

In  a  notice  of  Hitchcock's  "  Religion  of  Geolo- 
gy," the  London  Literary  Gazette  remarks  :  "  Dr. 
Hitchcock  is  a  veteran  American  clergyman,  of 
high  reputation  and  unaffected  piety.  Officially,  he 
is  President  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  of 
Natural  Theology  and  Geology  in  that  institution. 
As  a  geologist,  he  holds  a  very  distinguished  position, 
and  is  universally  reputed  an  original  observer  and 
philosophical  inquirer.  His  fame  is  European  as 
well  as  American.  No  author  has  ever  entered  upon 
his  subject  better  fitted  for  his  task.  The  work  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  lectures,  which  may  be  character- 
ized as  so  many  scientific  sermons.  They  are  clear 
in  style,  logical  in  argument,  always  earnest,  and 
often  eloquent.  The  author  of  the  valuable  and  most 
interesting  work  before  us  combines  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  qualifications  of  theologian  and  geolo- 
gist." 


The  London  News  briefly  hits  off  an  American 
work  which  has  attracted  little  attention  in  this 
country :  "  A  fast-sailing  American  clipper  has  ap- 
peared in  the  seas  of  philosophy.  The  author  of 
*  Vestiges  of  Civilization  ;  or  the  Etiology  of  History, 
Religious,  ^sthetical,  Political,  and  Philosophical,' 
advertised  as  written  within  two  months,  has  puz- 
zled the  scientific  public  as  much  as  did  the  original 
MS.  of  '  Pepys'  Diary.'  The  reader  however,  may 
be  comforted  in  his  bewilderment  by  finding  that  the 
author  himself  is  but  little  better  off.  In  a  note  there 
is  a  confession  which  should  certainly  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  production  :  '  I  freely  own  that, 
touching  these  extreme  terms  of  the  complication  in 
Life  and  Mind,  or  rather  the  precise  combinations 
of  polarities  that  should  produce  them,  my  meaning 
is  at  present  very  far  from  clear,  even  to  myself.  And 
yet  I  know  that  I  hoAje  a  meaning  ;  that  it  is  logically 
involved  in  my  statement ;  and  is  such  as  (perhaps 
within  half  a  century)  will  set  the  name  of  some  dis- 
tinct enunciator  side  by  side  with,  if  not  superior  to 
that  of  Newton." 


The  Westminster  Review  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  John  Chapman,  the  well-known  publisher  of  works 
on  Rationalistic  theology.  The  Leader  rather  naively 
remarks,  "  We  rely  too  much  on  his  sagacity  to  en- 
tertain the  fear,  not  unfrequently  expressed,  of  his 


making  the  Review  over  theological,  which  would 
be  its  ruin." 


Among  the  prominent  forthcoming  works  announced 
by  the  English  publishers,  are  the  following  : — "  A 
Lady's  Voyage  round  the  World  ;"  from  the  German 
of  Ida  Pfeifer,  from  which  some  interesting  ex- 
tracts have  already  appeared  in  Blackwood. — ''  Wes- 
ley and  Methodism,"  by  Isaac  Taylor — "  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  France,"  by  Professor  Sir  James 
Stephens — A  condensed  Edition  of  Dr.  Layard's 
"  Discoveries  at  Nineveh,"  prepared  by  the  Author 
for  popular  reading — A  second  volume  of  Lamar- 
tine's  "  History  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy 
in  France" — An  improved  Edition  of  the  "  Life  and 
Works  of  Robert  Burns" — Richardson's  "  Boat  Voy- 
age," or  a  History  of  the  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin. 


It  is  said  that  the  recent  discoveries  of  Colonel 
Rawlinson  in  relation  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  As- 
syrian sculptures  have  awakened  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  the  great  historical  value  of  those  monuments 
— and  that  a  sum  of  £1500  has  been  placed  at  his 
disposal  to  assist  toward  the  prosecution  of  excava- 
tions and  inquiries  in  Assyria.  Colonel  Rawlinson 
will,  it  is  understood,  proceed  immediately  to  Bag- 
dad ;  and  from  thence  direct  his  explorations  toward 
any  quarter  which  may  appear  to  him  likely  to  yield 
important  results. 


Mr.  William  Weir,  a  literary  veteran  of  ability 
and  accomplishment,  is  about  to  publish,  from  the 
papers  of  one  who  mixed  much  with  it,  another  view 
of  English  literary  society  in  the  days  of  Johnson. 


A  pension  of  £100  a  year  on  the  civil  list  has  been 
granted  to  the  family  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Seaton 
Reid,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Glas- 
gow, and  author  of  the  History  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Ireland,  besides  other  works  on  theology. 


In  consequence  of  the  present  delicate  state  of 
health  of  Professor  Wilson,  the  renowned  "  Christo- 
pher North,"  he  has  been  obliged  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  dispensing  with  the  delivery  of  his  lectures 
on  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
at  the  ensuing  session.  Principal  Lee  is  to  under- 
take the  duty  for  the  learned  Professor. 


The  map  of  France,  which  was  begun  in  1817,  is 
not  yet  finished.  It  is  to  contain  258  sheets,  of  which 
149  are  already  published.  There  yet  remains  five 
years'  work  in  surveying,  and  nine  years'  work  in 
engraving,  to  be  done.  The  total  cost  will  exceed 
£400,000  sterling.  Up  to  this  time  2249  staff-officers 
have  been  employed  in  the  work. 


When  the  celebrated  astronomer  Lalande  died, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  his  manuscripts  were  divided 
among  his  heirs — a  partition  which  was  agreeable  to 
law,  but  very  injurious  to  science.  M.  Lefrancjais 
de  Lalande,  a  staflf-officer,  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  re-collecting  these  papers,  has,  after  much 
trouble,  succeeded  in  getting  together  the  astronomi- 
cal memoranda  of  his  ancestor  to  the  extent  of  not 
less  than  thirty-six  volumes.  These  he  presented  to 
M.  Arago ;  and  the  latter,  to  obviate  the  chances  of 
a  future  similar  dispersion,  has  made  a  gift  of  them 
to  the  library  of  the  Paris  Observatory. 


In  announcing  the  "  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life," 
by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  correspondent  of  the 
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Literary  Gazette  indulges  in  a  lively,  exaggerated 
portraiture  of  the  great  feuilletonist :  "  Another  addi- 
tion to  that  class  of  French  literature,  called  '  Me- 
moirs,' is  about  to  appear,  and  from  the  hand  of  no 
less  a  personage  than  Alexandre  Dumas.  The  great 
romancer  is  to  tell  the  world  the  history  of  his  own 
eventful  life,  and  his  extraordinary  literary  career. 
The  chances  are  that  the  work  will  be  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  published 
— and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  immense  host  of  memoir  writers  which 
France  possesses,  and  that  among  them  are  an  An- 
tony Hamilton  and  a  Duke  de  Saint  Simon.  Having 
mixed  familiarly  with  all  descriptions  of  society,  from 
that  of  crowned  heads  and  princes  of  the  blood,  down 
to  strolling  players — having  been  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  political,  the  literary,  the  theatrical,  the  artistic, 
the  financial,  and  the  trading  worlds — having  risen 
unaided  from  the  humble  position  of  subordinate  clerk 
in  the  office  of  Louis  Philippe's  accountant,  to  that 
of  the  most  popular  of  living  romancers  in  all  Europe 
— having  found  an  immense  fortune  in  his  inkstand, 
and  squandered  it  like  a  genius  (or  a  fool) — having 
rioted  in  more  than  princely  luxury,  and  been  re- 
duced to  the  sore  strait  of  wondering  where  he  could 
get  credit  for  a  dinner — having  wandered  far  and 
wide,  taking  life  as  it  came — now  dining  with  a  king, 
anon  sleeping  with  a  brigand — one  day  killing  lions 
in  the  Sahara,  and  the  next  (according  to  his  own 
account)  being  devoured  by  a  bear  in  the  Pyrenees 
— having  edited  a  daily  newspaper  and  managed  a 
theatre,  and  failed  in  both — having  built  a  magnificent 
chateau,  and  had  it  sold  by  auction — having  com- 
manded in  the  National  Guard,  and  done  fierce  bat- 
tle with  bailiffs  and  duns — having  been  decorated  by 
almost  every  potentate  in  Europe,  so  that  the  breast 
of  his  coat  is  more  variegated  with  ribbons  than  the 
rainbow  with  colors — having  published  more  than 
any  man  living,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  any  man 
dead — having  fought  duels  innumerable — and  having 
been  more  quizzed,  and  caricatured,  and  lampooned, 
and  satirized,  and  abused,  and  slandered,  and  admired, 
and  envied,  than  any  human  being  now  alive — Alex- 
andre must  have  an  immensity  to  tell,  and  none  of  his 
contemporaries,  we  may  be  sure,  could  tell  it  better — 
few  so  well.  Only  we  may  fear  that  it  will  be  mixed 
up  with  a  vast  deal  of — imagination.    But  n'ijnporte .'" 


In  the  course  of  a  revision  of  the  archives  of  Celli, 
a  box  has  been  found  containing  a  collection  of  im- 
portant documents  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  viz., 
part  of  the  private  correspondence  of  Duke  George 
of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  with  drafts  of  his  own  epis- 
tles, and  original  letters  from  Pappenheim,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  Piccolomini. 


The  Stockholm  papers  announce  the  death,  in  his 
seventy-first  year,  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wingard,  Arch- 
bishop of  Upsal  and  Primate  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden.  Dr.  Wingard  had  long  occupied  the  chair 
of  Sacred  Philology  at  the  University  of  Lund.  He 
has  left  to  the  University  of  Upsal  his  library,  con- 
sisting of  upward  of  34,000  volumes — and  his  rich 
cc^.lcctions  of  coins  and  medals,  and  of  Scandinavian 
antiquities.  This  is  the  fourth  library  bequeathed  to 
the  University  of  Upsal  within  the  space  of  a  year — 
adding  to  its  book-shelves  no  fewer  than  115,000 
volumes.  The  entire  number  of  volumes  possessed 
by  the  university  is  now  said  to  be  288,000 — 11,000 
of  these  being  in  manuscript. 


whose  name  will  ever  be  dear  to  the  lovers  of  that 
poet's  verse  for  the  affecting  manner  in  which  it  is 
therein  enshrined.  Few  readers  of  Byron  will  for- 
get his  affectionate  recurrences  to  his  sister — made 
more  touching  from  the  bitterness  of  his  memories 
toward  all  those  whom  he  accused  of  contributing  to 
the  desolation  of  his  home  and  the  shattering  of  his 
household  gods.  The  once  familiar  name  met  with 
in  the  common  obituary  of  the  journals  will  have 
recalled  to  many  a  one  that  burst  of  grateful  tender- 
ness with  which  the  bard  twines  a  laurel  for  his  sis- 
ter's forehead,  which  will  be  laid  now  upon  her 
grave — and  of  which  the  following  is  a  leaf : 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past  which  hath  perished 
This  much  I  at  least  may  recall. 

That  what  I  most  tenderly  cherished 
Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all. 

In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing 
In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree, 

And  a  bird  in  my  solitude  singing 
Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 


Numismatic  science  has  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
long  known,  learned,  and  distinguished  cultivator, 
Mr.  H.  P.  BoRRELL,  who  died  on  the  2d  inst.  at 
Smyrna.  His  numerous  excellent  memoirs  on  Greek 
coins,  and  his  clever  work  on  the  coins  of  Cyprus, 
form  permanent  memorials  of  his  erudition,  research, 
and  correct  judgment. 


The  last  mail  from  China  informs  us  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  GuTZLAFF,  at  one  of  the  British  ports  in  that 
country,  on  the  9th  of  August  last,  in  his  forty-eighth 
year.  The  decease  of  this  distinguished  Eastern 
scholar  will  be  learnt  with  regret  by  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  progress  of  European  civilization 
in  China.  Dr.  Gutzlaff  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
and  indefatigable  of  the  laborers  in  that  cause  :  and 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  fill  up  the  void  which  his 
death  has  occasioned.  He  was  a  Pomeranian  by 
birth  ;  and  was  originally  sent  to  Batavia,  Singapore, 
and  Siam  by  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society  in 
1827.  He  first  reached  China  in  1831  ;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  spent  the  next  two  years  in  visiting 
and  exploring  certain  portions  of  the  Chinese  coast, 
which,  previously  to  that  time,  had  not  been  visited 
by  any  European — or  of  which,  at  least,  no  authentic 
knowledge  was  possessed.  On  the  death  of  the 
elder  Morrison,  in  1834,  Dr.  Gutzlaff  was  employed 
as  an  Interpreter  by  the  British  Superintendency  ; 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  British  Plenipo- 
tentiary and  Superintendent  of  Trade.  That  em- 
ployment he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr. 
Gutzlaff  had  ceased  to  consider  himself  as  a  mission- 
ary for  some  years  past ;  but  he  never  relinquished  his 
practice  of  teaching  and  exhorting  among  the  Chines? 
communities  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  placed. 


The  London  Athenceum  announces  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Lee — sister  to  the  late  Lord  Byron,  and 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  SHERWood,  the  cele- 
brated English  authoress,  took  place  at  Twickenham 
about  the  middle  of  September.  She  had  attained 
the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-six  years,  but  her  mind 
preserved  its  usual  vigor  and  serenity,  unimpaired 
by  the  influence  of  time.  She  died  in  the  exercise 
of  a  tranquil  spirit,  and  firm  religious  faith.  It  is 
said  that  a  biography,  prepared  from  materials  left  by 
the  deceased,  will  soon  make  its  appearance  from  the 
pen  of  her  youngest  daughter,  a  lady  who  inherits  a 
portion  of  her  mother's  genius  and  character.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  works,  published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  has  found  numerous  readers  in 
this  country,  by  whom  the  name  of  the  writer  will 
long  be  held  in  affectionate  remembrance. 


I  ttd  nnt  frnni  if^itnrlj. 


First  Sportsman — "  My  dear  sir,  I  am  very  sorry  that  1  hit  you  in  the 
leg.     Pray  excuse  me  this  time.     I'll  aim  higher  next  time  !" 

Second  Sportsman. — "Aim  higher  next  time  I  No,  I  thank  you.  I'd 
rather  you  wouldn't." 


Seedy  Individual. — "  I've  dropped  in  to  do  you  a  very  great  favor, 
cir." 

Man  of  Business.— "Well,  what  is  it?" 

Seedy  Individual.— "  I'm  going  to  allow  you  the  pleasure  of  lending 
me  five  dollars." 
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ETYMOLOGICAL  INVEN- 
TIONS. 
¥E  perceive,  with  great 
alarm,  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  abstruse  names  given  to 
various  simple  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  commerce.  Rather  to 
keep  a  head  of  the  world  than 
even  to  run  with  it,  we  intend 
to  register — or  dispose  of  for  a 
consideration — the  sole  right  of 
producing  the  following  articles : 

The  Protean  Crononhotontolo- 
gos,  or  Changeable  Surtout,  the 
tails  of  which  button  under  to 
form  a  dress  coat ;  can  be  reefed 
to  make  a  shooting-coat ;  folded 
into  a  cut-a-way  ;  or  taken  away 
altogether  to  turn  into  a  sailing 
jacket.  It  is  black  outside  and 
green  within,  with  sets  of  shift- 
ing buttons,  so  that  it  may  be 
used  either  for  dress  or  sport- 
ing, evening  or  morning,  with 
equal  propriety. 

The  Oddr  Otis  tone,  or  Pumice 
Beard-leveler,  for  shaving  with- 
out water,  soap,  brush,  or  razor, 
and  removing  all  pimples  and 
freckles  by  pure  mechanical  ac- 
tion. Strongly  recommended  to 
travelers  with  delicate  skins. 

The  Hicockolorum,  or  Patent 
Fuel,  warranted  never  to  smoke, 
smell,  decrease  in  bulk,  or  throw 
out  dangerous  gases,  and  equal- 
ly adapted  for  Calorific,  Church, 
Vesta,  Air-tight,  Registering, 
Cooking,  and  all  manner  of 
stoves.  By  simply  recollecting 
never  to  light  it,  all  these  con- 
ditions will  be  fulfilled,  or  we 
forfeit  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Antilavctorium,  or  Per- 
petual Shirt-collar,  which,  being 
formed  of  enameled  tin,  never 
requires  to  be  washed,  is  not 
likely  to  droop  or  turn  down. 

The  Thoraxolicon,  or  Everlast- 
ing Shirt-front,  comes  under  the 
same  patent,  which  may  be  had 
also,  perforated  in  patterns,  after 
the  fashionable  style. 

The  Silicobroma,  a  preparation 
of  pure  flint-stone,  which  makes 
a  very  excellent  soup,  by  boiling 
in  a  pot,  with  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  meat  and  vegetables. 
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OFF  POINT  JUDITH. 

Old  Lady. — "  Now,  my  good  man,  I  hope  you  are  sure 
it  will  really  do  me  good,  because  I  can  not  touch  it,  but 
as  medicine." 


A  SLIGHT  MISTAKE. 

¥E   have  been  much  grieved  of  late  to  ob- 
serve the  growing  tendency  among  ladies 
I  to  shave  their  foreheads,  in  the  hope  of  intellect- 
uahzing   their    countenances,    and    this    occurs 
more   especially  among  the   literary  portion  of 
the  fair  sex.     We  subjoin  a  portrait,  but  men- 
I  tion  no  names. 

The  mistake  is  this.     The  height  of  a  fore- 
1  head  depends   upon   the  height  of  the   frontal 
j  bone — not  upon  the  growth  of  the  hair ;  and, 
I  therefore,  when  the  forehead  retreats,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  height 
can  be  given  by  shaving  the 
head,    even    to    the    crown. 
Added  to  this,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceal  the  blue  mark 
which  the  shorn   stumps  of 
hair    stiil   will    leave ;    and, 
therefore,  we  hope   soon  to 
see  the  practice  abolished. 


Old  Lady — (holding  a  very  small  Cabbage). — "  What  I  3rf.  for  such  a  small 
Cabbage  1    Why,  I  never  heerd  o'  such  a  thing  !" 

Greengkocer. — "  Werry  sorry,  marm  ;  but  it's  all  along  o'  that  Exhibition  I 
What  with  them  Foreigners,  and  the  Gents  as  smokes,  Cabbages  has  riz." 


NEW  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Mr.  Smith — This  celebrat- 
ed personage  has  filled  many 
important  public  and  private 
situations :  in  fact  we  find  his 
name  connected  with  all  the 
great  events  of  the  time.  He 
was  a  divine,  an  actor,  an 
officer,  and  an  author.  But 
I  afterward  getting  into  bad 
company,  he  was  sentenced 
to  the  State  Prison,  and  sub- 
sequently hanged.  His  fam- 
ily branches,  which  are  very 
extensive,  are  fully  treated  of 
in  the  Directory. 

Warren. — The  discoverer 
of  the  famous  Jet  Blacking. 
Upon  the  backs  of  the  bottle 
labels  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
tale  of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year, 
thus  shining  in  two  lines.  He 
lost  his  life  at  Bunker  Hill. 


jfmlpm  fur  Sftemlier. 


Figs.  1,  2. — Ball  and  Evening  Dresses. 


THE  figure  on  the  left,  in  the  above  iHustration, 
shows  a  very  rich  ball  costume,  with  jewels. 
Hair  in  raised  bands,  forming  a  point  in  front,  leaving 
the  forehead  open,  and  spreading  elegantly  at  the 
sides.  A  large  cord  of  pearls  is  rolled  in  the  hair, 
and  forms,  in  two  rows,  a  Marie  Stuart,  over  the 
forehead,  then  mixed  with  the  back  hair,  falls  to  the 
right  and  left  in  interlaced  rings.  Body  low,  square 
in  front,  but  rather  high  on  the  shoulder.  The  dress 
is  plain  silk,  the  ornaments  silk-net  and  lace.  The 
whole  of  the  front  of  the  body  is  ornamented  with 
rows  of  lace  and  silk-net  bouillons.  Each  row  of 
lace  covers  a  bouillon,  and  leaves  one  uncovered. 
There  are  five  or  six  rows  of  lace.  They  are  gath- 
ered, and  it  will  be  seen  they  are  raised  by  the  row 
of  puffs  they  cover.  Two  rows  of  lace  are  put  on  as 
trimming  on  each  side  of  the  stomacher.  They  start 
from  the  same  point,  spreading  wider  as  they  rise,  as 
far  as  the  back,  where  they  form  a  berthe.  The  skirt 
is  trimmed  with  three  rows,  one  over  the  other,  com- 
posed of  silk-net  puffs ;  one  at  bottom,  another  one- 
third  of  the  height  up,  and  the  other  two-thirds  up. 
Three  lace  flounces  decorate  this  skirt,  and  each 
falls  on  the  edge  of  the  puffs. 


The  figure  on  the  right  exhibits  a  beautiful  evening 
dress.  Hair  in  puffed  bands,  waved,  rather  short ; 
wreath  of  variegated  geraniums,  placed  at  the  sides. 
Plain  silk  dress,  with  silk-net  ruchds  about  three 
inches  apart,  from  the  bottom  upward.  Sleeves, 
tight  and  short,  edged  with  a  ruche  at  bottom.  The 
body  is  covered  with  silk-net,  opening  heart-shape. 
It  is  trimmed  with  two  silk-net  berthes,  gathered  a 
little,  with  a  hem  about  half  an  inch  wide,  marked 
by  a  small  gold  cord.  A  row  of  variegated  flowers 
runs  along  the  top  of  the  body.  The  upper  skirt,  of 
silk-net,  is  raised  cross-wise,  from  the  front  toward 
the  back,  up  to  the  side  bouquet.  The  hem  of  each 
skirt  is  two  inches  deep,  and  is  also  marked  by  a  gold 
cord.  The  side  bouquet,  of  flowers  like  those  in  the 
hair,  is  fixed  to  the  body,  and  hangs  in  branches  on 
the  skirt.  The  outer  sleeves  are  silk-net,  with  a  hem 
at  the  end,  and  raised  cross-wise  like  the  skirt,  so  as 
to  show  the  under-sleeves. 

In  the  picture,  upon  the  next  page,  we  give  illus- 
trations of  three  styles  of  cloaks,  the  most  fashiona- 
ble for  the  present  winter.  They  are  called  by  the 
Parisian  modists  respectively,  Parisian,  Frileuse, 
and  Camara.     The  Parisian  is  a  walkinu  cloak  of 
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Figs.  3,  4,  5. — Parisian,  Frileuse,  and  Camara  Cloaks. 


satin  or  gros  d'Ecosse,  trimmed  with  velvet  of  dif- 
ferent widths  sewed  on  flat ;  velvet  buttons.  The 
Frileuse  is  a  wadded  pelisse  of  satin  a  la  reine  or 
common.     Trimming  a  la  vieille  of  the  same,  with 


Fig.  G. — Child's  Costume. 


velvet  bands.  The  pelerine  may  form  a  hood.  The 
sleeves  are  wide  and  straight.  The  Camara  is  a 
cloak  of  plain  cloth,  forming  a  Talma  behind,  and 
open  cross-wise  in  front  to  prevent  draping.  Wide 
flat  collar.  Ornaments  consist  of  velvet  fretwork 
with  braid  round  it. 

Figure  6  represents  an  elegant  costume  for  a  little 
girl,  three  or  four  years  of  age — a  pretty,  fair  haired 
creature.  Frock  of  white  silk,  embroidered  sky  blue  ; 
body  low  and  square  in  front,  with  two  silk  lapels, 
embroidered  and  festooned ;  a  frill  along  the  top  of 
front,  with  an  embroidered  insertion  below  it.  The 
sleeves  are  embroidered;  a  broad  blue  ribbon  passes 
between  the  shoulder  and  the  sleeve,  and  is  fastened 
at  top  by  a  rosette  with  loose  ends.  This  manner  of 
tying  the  ribbon  raises  the  sleeve  and  leaves  the  arm 
uncovered  at  top.  The  skirt  is  composed  of  two  in- 
sertions and  two  embroidered  flounces.  An  embroi- 
dered petticoat  reaches  below  the  skirt.  The  sash 
is  of  blue  silk  and  very  wide. 

Velvet,  as  a  trimming,  was  never  more  fashionable 
than  at  present.  There  are  at  this  season  few  articles 
included  in  the  category  of  ladies'  costume  to  which 
a  trimming  of  velvet  may  not  be  applied.  Velvet  is 
now  employed  to  ornament  plain  dresses,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  most  elegant  description.  One  of  the 
new  dresses  we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  maroon- 
color  silk.  The  skirt  has  three  flounces,  each  edged 
with  two  rows  of  black  velvet  ribbon,  of  the  width  of 
half  an  inch.  The  corsage  and  sleeves  are  ornamented 
with  the  same  trimming.  Another  dress,  composed  of 
deep  violet  or  puce-color  silk,  has  the  flounces  edged 
also  with  rows  of  black  velvet.  The  -najority  of  the 
dresses,  made  at  the  present  season,  have  high  cor- 
sages, though  composed  of  silk  of  vei-j  rich  and  thick 
texture. 
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EARLY   AND  PRIVATE   LIFE    OF   BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN. 

BY  JACOB   ABBOTT. 

IT  is  generally  true  in  respect  to  great  states- 
men that  they  owe  their  celebrity  almost  en- 
tirely to  their  public  and  official  career.  They 
promote  the  welfare  of  mankind  by  directing  leg- 
islation, founding  institutions,  negotiating  treaties 
of  peace  or  of  commerce  between  rival  states,  and 
guiding,  in  various  other  ways,  the  course  of  pub- 
lic and  national  affairs,  while  their  individual  and 
personal  influence  attracts  very  little  regard .  With 
Benjamin  Franklin,  however,  the  reverse  of  this 
is  true.  He  did  indeed,  while  he  lived,  take  a  very 
active  part,  with  other  leading  men  of  his  time,  in 
the  performance  of  great  public  functions  ;  but 
his  claim  to  the  extraordinary  degree  of  respect 
and  veneration  which  is  so  freely  awarded  to  his 
name  and  memory  by  the  American  people,  rests 
not  chiefly  upon  this,  but  upon  the  extended  in- 
fluence which  he  has  exerted,  and  which  he  still 
continues  to  exert  upon  the  national  mind,  through 
the  power  of  his  private  and  personal  character. 
The  prevalence  of  habits  of  industry  and  economy, 
of  foresight  and  thrift,  of  cautious  calculation  in 
the  formation  of  plans,  and  energy  and  persever- 
ance in  the  execution  of  them,  and  of  the  disposi- 
tion to  invest  what  is  earned  in  substantial  and 
enduring  possessions,  rather  than  to  expend  it  in 
brief  pleasures  or  for  purposes  of  idle  show — the 
Vol.  IV.— No.  2.— K 


prevalence  of  these  traits,  so  far  as  they  exist  as 
elements  of  the  national  character  in  this  country — 
is  due  in  an  incalculable  degree  to  the  doings  and 
sayings  and  history  of  this  great  exemplar.  Thus 
it  is  to  his  life  and  to  his  counsels  that  is  to  be 
attributed,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  formation 
of  that  great  public  sentiment  prevailing  so  ex- 
tensively among  us,  which  makes  it  more  honor- 
able to  be  industrious  than  to  be  idle,  and  to  be 
economical  and  prudent  rather  than  extravagant 
and  vain ;  which  places  substantial  and  unpre- 
tending prosperity  above  empty  pretension,  and 
real  comfort  and  abundance  before  genteel  and 
expensive  display. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  effect  which 
Franklin  has  produced  upon  the  national  charac- 
ter is  due  to  the  picturesque  and  almost  romantic 
interest  which  attaches  itself  to  the  incidents  of 
his  personal  history.  In  his  autobiography  he 
has  given  us  a  very  full  and  a  very  graphic  nar- 
rative of  these  incidenst,  and  as  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth-day  occurs  during  the  present  month, 
we  can  not  occupy  the  attention  of  our  readers 
at  this  time,  in  a  more  appropriate  manner  than 
by  a  biief  revie  n  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life 
— so  far  as  such  a  review  can  be  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  article. 

The  ancestors  of  Franklin  lived  for  many 
generations  on  a  small  estate  in  Northampton- 
shire, one  of  the  central  counties  in  England 
The  head  of  the  family  during  all  this  time  folv 
lowed  the  business  of  a  smith,  the  eldest  ?on, 


from  generation  to  generation,  being  brought  uj 
to  that  employment. 

The  Franklin  family  were  Protestants,  and  at 
one  time  when  the  Catholics  were  in  powei, 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  common  people 
were  forbidden  to  possess  or  to  read  the  English 
Bible.  Nevertheless  the  Franklin  family  con- 
trived to  get  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures,  and  in  order  to  conceal  it  they  kept  it  fast- 
ened on  the  under  side  of  the  scat  of  a  little  stool. 
The  book  was  open,  the  back  of  the  covers  being 
against  the  seat,  and  the  leaves  being  kept  up  by 
tapes  which  passed  across  the  pages,  and  which 
were  fastened  to  the  seat  of  the  stool  at  the  ends. 
When  Mr.  Franklin  wished  to  read  his  Bible  to 
his  family,  he  was  accustomed  to  take  up  this 
stool  and  place  it  bottom  upward  upon  his  lap ; 
and  thus  he  had  the  book  open  before  him.  When 
he  wished  to  turn  over  a  leaf,  he  had  to  turn  it 
under  the  tape,  which,  though  a  little  inconvenient, 
was  attended  with  no  serious  difficulty.  During 
the  reading  one  of  the  children  was  stationed  at 
the  door,  to  watch,  and  to  give  notice  if  an  officer 
should  be  coming;  and  in  case  of  an  alarm  the 
stool  was  immediately  turned  over  and  placed  in 
its  proper  position  upon  the  floor,  the  fringe  which 
bordered  the  sides  of  it  hanging  down  so  as  to  con- 
ceal the  book  wholly  from  view.  This  was  in  the 
day  of  Franklin's  great-grandfather. 

In  process  of  time,  after  the  Catholic  contro- 
versy was  decided,  new  religious  dissensions 
sprang  up  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Nonconformists.  The  family  of  Franklin  were 
of  the  latter  party,  and  at  length  Mr.  Josiah  Frank- 
lin— who  was  Benjamin  Franklin's  father — con- 
cluded to  join  a  party  of  his  neighbors  and  friends, 
who  had  determined,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
strictions which  they  were  under  in  England,  in 
respect  to  their  religious  faith  and  worship,  to 
emigrate  to  America.  Mr.  Franklin  came  ac- 
cordingly to  Boston,  and  there,  after  a  time,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  born.  The  place  of  his  birth 
Wi^s  in  Milk-street,  opposite  to  the  Old  South 
Church.  The  humble  dwelling,  however,  in  which 
the  great  philosopher  was  born,  has  long  since 
disappeared.  The  magnificent  granite  warehou  ses 
of  tiie  Boston  merchants  now  cover  the  spot,  and 
on  one  of  them  is  carved  conspicuously  the  in- 
scription. Birthplace  of  Franklin. 

Mr.  Josiah  Franklin  had  been  a  dyer  in  En- 
gfland,  but  finding  on  his  coming  to  Boston  that 
there  was  but  little  to  be  done  in  that  art  in  so  new 
a  country,  he  concluded  to  choose  some  other  oc- 
cupation ;  and  he  finally  determined  upon  that  of  a 
tallow  chandler.  Benjamin  ^ 

was  the  youngest  son.  The 
others,  as  they  gradually 
became  old  enough,  were 
put  to  different  trades,  but 
as  Benjamin  showed  a  great 
fondness  for  his  books,  hav- 
ing learned  to  read  of  his 
own  accord  at  a  very  eariy 
age,  and  as  he  was  the 
youngest  son,  his  father 
conceived  the  idea  of  edu- 
cating him  for  the  church. 
So  they  sent  him  to  the 
grammar  school,  and  he 
commenced  his  studies. 
He  was  very  successful  in 
the  school,  and  rose  from 
class  to  class  quite  rapidly  ; 
but  still  the  plan  of  giving 


him  a  public  education  was  at  length,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Franklin 
took  Benjamin  into  his  store,  to  help  him  in  his 
business.  His  duties  here  were  to  cut  the  wicks 
for  the  candles,  to  fill  the  moulds,  to  attend  upon 


the  customers,  or  to  go  of  errands  or  deliver  pur 
chases  about  the  town. 

There  was  a  certain  mill-pond  in  a  back  part 
of  the  town,  where  Benjamin  was  accustomed  to 
go  sometimes,  in  his  play-hours,  with  other  boys, 
to  fish.  This  mill-pond  has  long  since  been  filled 
up,  and  its  place  is  now  occupied  by  the  streets 
and  warehouses  of  the  city.  In  Franklin's  day, 
however,  the  place  was  somewhat  solitary,  and 
the  shore  of  the  pond  being  marshy,  the  boys 
soon  trampled  up  the  ground  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  stand  in  fishing,  so  as  to  convert 
it  into  a  perfect  quagmire.  At  length  young 
Franklin  proposed  to  the  boys  that  they  should 
build  a  wharf,  or  pier,  to  stand  upon — getting  the 
materials  for  the  purpose  from  a  heap  of  stones 
that  had  been  brought  for  a  house  which  some 
workmen  were  building  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  boys  at  once  acceded  to  the  proposal.  They 
all  accordingly  assembled  at  the  spot  one  evening 
after  the  workmen  had  gone  away  for  the  night, 
and  taking  as  many  stones  as  they  needed  for 
the  purpose,  they  proceeded  to  build  their  wharf 
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The  boys  supposed  very  probably  that  the 
stones  which  they  had  taken  would  not  be  missed 
The  woikmen,  however,  did  miss  them,  and  on 
making  search  the  following  morning  they  soon 
discovered  what  had  become  of  them.  The  boys 
were  thus  detected,  and  were  all  punished. 

Franklin's  father,  though  he  was  plain  and  un- 
pretending in  his  manners,  was  a  very  sensible 
and  well-informed  man,  and  he  possessed  a  sound 
judgment  and  an  excellent  understanding.  He 
was  often  consulted  by  his  neighbors  and  friends, 
both  in  respect  to  public  and  private  affairs.  He 
took  great  interest,  when  conversing  with  his 
family  at  table,  in  introducing  useful  topics  of 
discourse,  and  endeavored  in  other  wavs  to  form 
in  the  minds  of  his  children  a  taste  for  solid  and 
substantial  acquisitions.  He  was  quite  a  musi- 
cian, and  was  accustomed  sometimes  when  the 


and  booksellers  gave  him  facilities  for  borrowing 
books.     Sometimes  he  would  sit  up  all  night  to 


labors  of  the  day  were  done,  to  play  upon  the 
violin  and  sing,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  fam- 
ily. This  music  Benjamin  himself  used  to  take 
great  delight  in  listening  to. 

Young  Benjamin  did  not  like  his  father's  trade 
— that  of  a  chandler — and  it  was  for  a  long  time 
undecided  what  calling  in  life  he  should  pursue. 
He  wished  very  much  to  go  to  sea,  but  his  parents 
were  very  unwilling  that  he  should  do  so.  His 
father,  accordingly,  in  order  to  make  him  con- 
tented and  willing  to  remain  at  home,  took  great 
pains  to  find  some  employment  for  him  that  he 
would  like,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  walk  about 
the  town  with  him  to  see  the  workmen  employed 
about  their  various  trades.  It  was  at  last  de- 
cided that  he  should  learn  the  trade  of  a  printer. 
One  reason  why  this  trade  was  decided  upon  was 
that  one  of  Benjamin's  older  brothers  was  a 
printer,  and  had  just  returned  from  England  with 
a  press  and  a  font  of  type,  and  was  about  setting 
up  his  business  in  Boston.  So  it  was  decided 
that  Benjamin  should  be  bound  to  him,  as  his 
apprentice ;  and  this  was  accordingly  done.  Ben- 
jamin was  then  about  twelve  years  old. 

Benjamin  had  always  from  his  childhood  mani- 
fested a  great  thirst  for  reading,  which  thirst  he 
had  now  a  much  better  opportunity  to  gratify 
than  ever  before,  as  his  connection  with  printers 


read  the  books  so  borrowed. 

Benjamin's  brother,  the 
printer,  did  not  keep  house, 
but  boarded  his  apprentices 
at  a  boarding  house  in  the 
town.  Benjamin  pretty  soon 
conceived  the  idea  of  board- 
ing himself,  on  condition 
that  his  brother  would  pay 
to  him  the  sum  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  pay 
for  him  to  the  landlady  of 
the  boarding  house.  By 
tliis  plan  he  saved  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  which 
was  allotted  to  dinner,  for 
reading  ;  for,  as  he  remain- 
ed alone  in  the  printing  of- 
fice while  the  rest  were  gone, 
he  could  read,  with  the  book 
in  his  lap,  while  partaking 

of  the  simple  repast  which  he  had  provided. 
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Young  Benjamin  was  mainly  employed,  of 
course,  while  in  his  brother's  office,  in  very  hum- 
ble duties  ;  but  he  did  not  by  any  means  confine 
hunself  to  the  menial  services  which  were  required 
of  him,  as  the  duty  of  the  youngest  apprentice. 
In  fact  he  actually  commenced  his  career  as  an 
author  while  in  this  subordinate  position.  It 
seems  that  several  gentlemen  of  Boston,  friends 
of  his  brother,  used  to  write  occasional  articles 
for  a  newspaper  which  he  printed ;  and  they  would 
sometimes  meet  at  the  office  to  discuss  the  sub- 
jects of  their  articles,  and  the  effects  that  they 
produced.  Benjamin  determined  to  try  his  hand 
at  this  work.  He  accordingly  wrote  an  article 
for  the  paper,  and  after 
copying  it  carefully  in 
disguised  writing,  he 
put  it  late  one  night 
under  the  door.  His 
brother  found  it  there 
in  the  morning,  and  on 
reading  it  was  much 
pleased  with  it.  He 
read  it  to  his  friends 
when  they  came  in — 
Benjamin  being  at  work 
all  the  time  near  by,  at 
his  printing  case,  and 
enjoying  very  highly  the 
remarks  and  comments 
which  they  made.  He 
was  particularly  amused 
at  the  guesses  that  they 
offered  in  respect  to  the 
author,  and  his  vanity 
was  gratified  at  finding 
that  the  persons  that 
they  named  were  all 
gentlemen  of  high  char- 
acter for  ingenuity  and 
learning. 

The  young  author  was 
so  much  encouraged  by 
this  attempt  that  he 
afterward  sent  in  sev- 
eral other  articles  in  the 
same  way ;  they  were 
all  approved  of  and  duly 
inserted  in  the  paper. 
At  length  he  made  it 
known  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  articles. 
All  were  very  much  sur- 
prised, and  Benjamin 
found  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  discovery  he  was  regarded  with 
much  greater  consideration  by  his  brother's 
friends,  the  gentlemen  to  whom  his  performances 
had  been  shown,  but  that  his  brother  himself 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  pleased. 

Benjamin  was  employed  at  various  avocations 
connected  with  the  newspaper,  while  in  his  broth- 
er's service  ;  sometimes  in  setting  types,  then  in 
working  off  the  sheets  at  the  press,  and  finally 
in  carrying  the  papers  around  the  town  to  de- 
liver them  to  the  subscribers.     Thus  he  was,  at 


the  same  time,  compositor,  pressman,  and  car- 
rier. This  gave  a  very  agreeable  variety  to  his 
work,  and  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  for 
acquiring  experience  and  information  were  far 
more  favorable  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 

In  the  efforts  which  young  Franklin  made  to 
improve  his  mind,  while  in  his  brother's  office,  he 
did  not  devote  his  time  to  mere  reading,  but  ap- 
plied himself  vigorously  to  study.  He  was  de- 
ficient, he  thought,  in  a  knowledge  of  figures,  and 
so  he  procured  an  arithmetic,  of  his  own  accord, 
and  went  through  it  himself,  with  very  little  or 
no  assistance.  By  proceeding  very  slowly  and 
carefully  in  this  work,  leaving  nothing  behind 


that  he  did  not  fully  understand,  he  so  smoothed 
his  own  way  as  to  go  through  the  whole  with 
very  little  embarrassment  or  difficulty.  He  also 
studied  a  book  of  English  grammar.  The  book 
contained,  moreover,  brief  treatises  on  Logic  and  i 
Rhetoric,  which  were  inserted  at  the  end  by  way  ^ 
of  appendix.  These  treatises  Franklin  studied 
too  with  great  care.  In  a  word,  the  time  which 
he  devoted  to  books  was  spent,  not  in  seeking 
amusement,  but  in  acquiring  solid  and  substantial 
knowledge. 
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Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  however, 
Benjamin  did  not  lead  a  very  happy  life  as  his 
brother's  apprentice.     He   found   his  brother  a 


very  passionate  man  and  he  was  often  used  very 
roughly  by  him.  Finally  after  the  lapse  of  four 
or  five  years,  during  which 
various  difficulties  occurred 
which  can  not  here  be  fully 
narrated,  young  Benjamin 
determined  to  run  away, 
and  seek  his  fortune  in  New 
York.  In  writing  the  his- 
tory of  his  life,  Franklin 
acknowledges  that  he  was 
very  censurable  for  taking 
such  a  step,  and  that  in  the 
disputes  which  had  occur- 
red between  him  and  his 
brother,  he  himself  was 
much  in  fault,  having  often 
needlessly  irritated  his 
brother  by  his  saucy  and 
provoking  behavior.  He, 
however,  determined  to  go, 
and  a  young  friend  of  his, 

named  Collins,  a  boy  of  about  his  own  age, 
helped  him  form  and  execute  the  plan  of  his 
escape. 


to  sail.  The  boys  made  up  a  false  story  to  tell 
the  captain  of  the  sloop  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  take  Benjamin  on  board.  Benjamin  sold  his 
books  and  such  other  little 
property  as  he  possessed, 
to  raise  money,  and  at 
length,  when  the  time  ar- 
rived he  went  on  board  the 
sloop  in  a  very  private  man- 
ner, and  concealed  himself 
there. 

The  captain  of  the  sloop 
undoubtedly  did  wrong  in 
taking  such  a  boy  away  in 
this  manner.  He  knew 
that  Franklin  was  running 
away  from  home,  though 
he  was  deceived  by  Col- 
lins's  story  in  respect  to 
the  cause  of  his  flight. 

The  vessel  soon  sailed, 
with  Franklin  on  board. 
The  wind  was  fair  and  she 
I  had  a  very  prosperous  passage.  In  three  days 
'  which  was  b}'  no  means  a  long  time  for  such  a 


The  plan  which  they  formed  was  for  Benja- 
min to  take  passage  secretly,  in  a  New  York 
sloop,  which  was  then  in  Boston  and  about  ready 


voyage,  she  reached  New  York,  and  Benjamin 
landed  safely. 

He  found  himself,  however,  when  landed,  in 
a  very  forlorn  and  friendless  condition.  He  knew 
no  one,  he  was  provided,  of  course,  with  no  let- 
ters of  introduction  or  recommendation,  and  he 
had  very  little  money. 

He  applied  at  a  printing  office  for  employment. 
The  printer,  whose  name  was  Bradford,  said  that 
he  had  workmen  enough,  but  that  he  had  a  son  in 
Philadelphia  who  was  also  a  printer,  and  who  had 
lately  lost  one  of  his  principal  hands.  So  our 
young  hero  determined  to  go  to  Philadelphia. 

On  his  journey  to  Philadelphia  he  met  with 
various  romantic  adventures.  A  part  of  the  way 
he  went  by  water,  and  very  narrowly  escaped 
shipwreck  in  a  storm  which  suddenly  arose,  and 
which  drove  the  vessel  to  the  eastward,  entirely 
out  of  her  course,  and  came  very  near  throwing 
her  upon  the  shores  of  Long  Island.  He,  how- 
ever, at   length  reached  Amboy  in   safety,  and 
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thence  he  undertook  to  travel  on  foot  through 
New  Jersey  to  Burlington,  a  distance  of  about 
f'lfty  miles,  carrying  his  pack  upon  his  back. 


It  rained  violently  ail  the  day,  and  the  unhappy 
adventurer  became  so  exhausted  with  his  expo- 
sures and  suffering  that  he  heartily  repented  of 
having  ever  left  his  home. 

At  length  after  two  days  of  weary  traveling, 
Franklin  reached  Burlington,  on  the  Delaware, 
the  point  where  he  had  expected  to  embark  again 
on  board  a  vessel  in  order  to  proceed  down  the 
river  to  Philadelphia.  The  regular  packet,  how- 
ever, had  just  gone,  and  no  other  one  was  ex- 
pected to  sail  for  three  days.  It  was  then  Sat- 
urday, and  the  next  boat  was  not  to  go  until  Tues- 
day. Our  traveler  was  very  much  disappointed 
to  find  that  he  must  wait  so  long.  In  his  per- 
plexity he  went  back  to  the  house  of  a  woman 
where  he  had  stopped  to  buy  some  gingerbread 
^hen  he  first  came  into  town,  and  asked  her  what 
she  thought  he  had  better  do.  She  offered  to 
give  him  lodging  in  her  house,  until  Tuesday, 
and  inviting  him  in  she  immediately  prepared 
some  dinner  for  him,  which,  though  it  was  very 
frugal  and  plain,  was  received  with  great  thank- 
fulness by  the  weary  and  wayworn  traveler. 


to  be  walking  along  the  shore  of  the  river,  a  small 
vessel  came  by  on  its  way  to  Philadelphia,  and 
on  his  applying  to  the  boatmen  for  a  passage 
they  agreed  to  take  him  on  board.  He  accord- 
ingly embarked,  and  the  vessel  proceeded  down 
the  river.  There  was  no  wind,  and  the  men 
spent  the  night  in  rowing.  Franklin  himself 
worked  with  the  rest.  Toward  morning  they 
began  to  be  afraid  that  they  had  passed  the  city 
in  the  dark,  and  so  thay  hauled  their  vessel  up 
to  the  .;hore  and  landed.  When  daylight  appear- 
ed they  found  that  they  were  about  five  miles 
above  the  city.  When  they  arrived  at  the  city 
Franklin  paid  the  boatmen  a  shilling  for  his  pas- 
sage. They  were  at  first  unwilling  to  receive  it, 
on  account  of  his  having  helped  them  to  row,  but 
he  insisted  that  they  should.  He  then  counted 
up  the  money  which  he  had  left,  and  found  that 
it  amounted  to  just  one  dollar. 

The  first  thing  that  he  did  was  to  go  to  a 
baker's  to  buy  something  to  eat.  He  asked  for 
three-pence  worth  of  bread.  The  baker  gave  him 
three  good  sized  rolls  for  that  money.  His  pock- 
ets were  full  of  clothes  and  other  such  things, 
which  he  had  put  into  them,  and  so  he  walked 
off  up  the  street,  holding  one  of  his  rolls  under 


eacli 


Our  hero  was  not  obliged  to  wait  so  long  as  he 
expected,  after  all ;  for  that  evening  as  he  chanced 


arm  and  eating  the  third.     It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  while  he 
was  walking   through   the 
streets  in  this  way,  he  pass- 
ed by  the  house  where  the 
young  woman  resided  who 
was  destined  in  subsequent 
vears  to  become  his  wife, 
"and  that  she   actually  saw 
him  as  he  passed,  and  tork 
particular  notice  of  him  on 
account   of    the   ridiculous 
appearance  which  he  made. 
Franklin  went  on  in  this 
manner  up  Market-street  to 
Fourth-street,    then    down 
through  Chestnut-street  and 
a  part  of  W^alnut-street,  un- 
til he  came  back  to  the  river 
again  at  the  place  where  the 
vessel  lay.    He  came  thus  to 
the  shore  again  in  order  to  get  a  drink  of  water 
from  the  river,  for  he  was  thirsty. 
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In  fact  the  situation  in  which  our  young  ad- 
venturer found  himself  at  this  time  must  have 
been  extremely  discouraging.  He  was  in  a 
strano-e  town,  hundreds  of  miles  from  home,  with- 
out friends,  without  money,  without  even  a  place 
to  lay  his  head,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  to  do 
or  where  to  go.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that, 
after  taking  his  short  walk  around  the  streets  of 
the  town,  he  should  find  himself  returning  again 
toward  the  vessel  that  had  brought  him  ;  since 
this  vessel  alone  con- 
tained objects  and  faces 
in  the  least  degree  fa- 
miliar to  his  eye. 

It  happened  that 
among  the  passengers 
that  had  come  down  the 
river  on  board  the  ves- 
sel, there  was  a  poor 
woman,  who  was  trav- 
eling with  her  child,  a 
boy  of  six  or  eight  years 
of  age.  When  Frank- 
lin came  down  to  the 
wharf  he  found  this 
woman  sitting  there 
with  her  child,  both 
looking  quite  weary 
and  forlorn  ;  and,  as  he 
had  already  satisfied 
his  hunger  with  eating 
only  one  of  his  rolls, 
he  gave  the  other  two 
to  them.  They  receiv- 
ed his  charity  very 
thankfully.  It  seems 
that  they  were  waiting 
there  for  the  vessel  to 
sail  again,  as  they  were 
not  intending  to  stop  at 
Philadelphia,  but  were 
going  farther  down  the 
river. 

The  way  it  happened 
that  our  young  hero  had 
provided  himself  with 
so  much  more  bread 
than  he  needed,  not- 
withstanding that  his 
funds  were  so  low,  was 
this.  When  he  went 
into  the  baker's  he  asked  first  for  biscuits,  meaning 
such  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  buy  in  Bos- 
ton. The  baker  told  him  that  they  did  not  make 
such  biscuits  in  Philadelphia.  He  then  asked  for 
a  three-penny  loaf  The  baker  said  they  had  no 
three-penny  loaves.  Franklin  then  asked  him  for 
three-penny  worth  of  bread  of  any  sort,  and  the 
baker  gave  him  the  three  penny  rolls.  Franklin 
was  surprised  to  find  how  much  bread  he  got  for 
his  money,  but  he  took  the  rolls,  though  he  knew 
it  was  more  than  he  would  need,  and  so  after 
eating  one  he  had  no  very  ready  way  of  disposing 
of  the  other  two.  His  giving  them  therefore  to 
the  poor  woman  and  her  boy  was  not  quite  as 
great  a  deed  of  benevolence  as  it  miffht  at  first 


seem.  It  was,  however,  in  this  respect  like  other 
charitable  acts,  performed  in  this  world,  which 
will  seldom  bear  any  very  rigid  scrutiny. 
.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  added  in  justice  to 
our  hero,  that  instances  frequently  occurred  dur- 
ing this  period  of  his  life  in  which  he  made  real 
sacrifices  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  others, 
and  thus  gave  unquestionable  evidence  that  he 
possessed  a  truly  benevolent  heart.  In  fact,  his 
readiness  to  aid  and  assist  others,  whenever  it 


was  in  his  power  to  do  so,  constituted  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  traits  in  the  philosopher's 
character. 

Having  thus  given  his  bread  to  the  woman, 
and  obtained  a  draught  of  water  from  the  river 
for  himself,  Franklin  turned  up  the  street  again 
and  went  back  into  the  town.  He  observed 
many  well  dressed  people  in  the  street,  all  goinnr 
the  same  way.  It  was  Sunday,  and  they  were 
going  to  meeting.  Franklin  followed  them,  and 
took  a  seat  in  the  meeting-house.  It  proved  tc 
be  a  meeting  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  as  is 
usual  in  their  meetings  when  no  one  is  moved  to 
speak,  the  congregation  sat  in  silence.  As  there 
was  thus   no   service   to   occupy  Franklin's  at- 
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tention.  and  as  he  was  weary  with  the  rowing  of 
the  previous  night  and  with  the  other  hardships 
•ind  fatigues  which  he  had  undergone,  he   fell 


asleep.  He  did  not  wake  until  the  meeting  was 
concluded,  and  not  then  until  one  of  the  congre- 
o-ation  came  and  aroused  him. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  Franklin  went  to  Mr. 
Bradford's  office  to  see  if  he  could  obtain  employ- 
ment. To  his  surprise  he  found  Bradford  the 
father  there.  He  had  come  on  from  New  York  on 
horseback,  and  so  had  arrived  before  Franklin. 
Franklin  found  that  young  Bradford  had  obtained 
a  workman  in  the  place  of  the  one  he  had  lost, 
but  old  Mr.  Bradford  offered  to  go  with  him  and 
introduce  him  to  another  printer  named  Keimer, 
who  worked  in  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Keimer  concluded  to  take  the  young  stranger 
into  his  employ,  and  he  entered  into  a  long  con- 


versation with  Mr.  Bradford  about  his  plans  and 
prospects  in  business,  not  imagining  that  he  was 
talking  to  the  father  of  his  rival  in  trade.  At 
length  Mr.  Bradford  went  away,  and  Franklin 
prepared  to  commence  his  operations. 

He  found  his  new  master's  printing  office,  how- 
ever, in  a  very  crazy  condition.  There  was  but 
one  press,  and  that  was  broken  down  and  dis- 
abled. The  font  of  type,  too,  the  only  one  that 
the  office  contained,  was  almost  worn  out  with 
previous  usage.  Mr.  Keimer  himself,  moreover, 
knew  very  little  about  his  trade.  He  was  an  au- 
thor, it  seems,  as  well  as  compositor,  and  was  em- 
ployed, when  Franklin  and  Mr.  Bradford  came  to 
see  him,  in  setting  up  an  elegy  which  he  was 
composing  and  putting  in  type  at  the  same  time, 
using  no  copy. 

Franklm,  however  took  hold  of  his  work  with 
alacrity  and  energy,  and  soon  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  establishment.  The  press  was  re- 
paired and  put  in  operation.  A  new  supply  of 
types  and  cases  was  obtained.  Mr.  Keimer  did 
not  keep  house,  and  so  a  place  was  to  be  looked 
for  in  some  private  family  where  the  young  stran- 
ger could  board.  The  place  finally  decided  upon 
was  Mr.  Read's,  the  house  where  the  young 
woman  resided  who  has  already  been  mention- 
ed as  having  observed  the  absurd  figure  which 
Franklin  had  made  in  walking  through  the 
streets  when  he  first  landed.  He  presented  a 
much  better  appearance  now,  for  a  chest  of  cloth- 
ing which  he  and  Collins  had  sent  round  secretly 
from  Boston  by  water,  had  arrived,  and  this  en- 
abled him  to  appear  now  in  quite  a  respectable 
guise. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1723,  that  Frank- 
lin came  thus  to  Philadelphia.  He  remained  there 
during  the  winter,  but  in  the  spring  a  very  sin- 
gular train  of  circumstances  occurred,  which  re- 
sulted in  leading  him  back  to  Boston.  During 
the  winter  he  worked  industriously  at  his  trade, 
and  spent  his  leisure  time  in  reading  and  study. 
He  laid  up  the  money  that  he  earned,  instead  of 
squandering  it,  as  young  men  in  his  situation 
often  do,  in  transient  indulgences.  He  formed 
many  useful  acquaintances  among  the  industrious 
and  steady  young  men  in  the 
town.  He  thus  lived  a  very 
contented  life,  and  forgot 
Boston,  as  he  said,  as  much 
^as  he  could.  He  still  kept 
it  a  profound  secret  from 
his  parents  where  he  was — 
no  one  in  Boston  excepting 
Collins  having  been  admit- 
ted to  the  secret. 

It  happened,  however, 
that  Captain  Holmes,  one  ol 
Franklin's  brothers-in-law, 
who  was  a  shipmaster,  came 
about  this  time  to  Newcas- 
tle, a  town  about  forty  miles 
below  Philadelphia,  and 
there,  hearing  that  Benja- 
min was  at  Philadelphia, 
he  wrote   to  him   a    letter 
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urging  him  to  return  home.  Benjamin  replied 
by  a  long  letter  defending  the  step  that  he  had 
taken,  and  explaining  his  plans  and  intentions  in 
full.  It  happened  that  Captain  Holmes  was  in 
company  with  Sir  William  Keith,  the  governor 
of  the  colony,  when  he  received  the  letter ;  and 
he  showed  it  to  him.  The  governor  was  struck 
with  the  intelligence  and  manliness  which  the 
letter  manifested,  and  as  he  was  very  desirous  of 
having  a  really  good  printing  office  established  in 
Philadelphia,  he  came  to  see  Franklin  when  he 
returned  to  the  city,  and  proposed  to  him  to  set 
up  an  office  of  his  own.  His  father,  the  governor 
said,  would  probably  furnish  him  with  the  neces- 
sary capital,  if  he  would  return  to  Boston  and 
ask  for  it,  and  he  himself  would  see  that  he  had 
work  enough,  for  he  would  procure  the  public 
printing  for  him.  So  it  was  determined  that 
Franklin  should  take  passage  in  the  first  vessel 
that  sailed,  and  go  to  Boston  and  see  his  father. 
Of  course  all  this  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
Mr.  Keimer. 

In  due  time  Franklin  took  leave  of  Mr.  Keimer 
and  embarked  ;  and  after  a  very  rough  and  dan- 
gerous passage  he  arrived  safely  in  Boston.  His 
friends  were  very  much  astonished  at  seeing  him, 
for  Captain  Holmes  had  not  yet  returned.  They 
were  still  more  surprised  at  hearing  the  young 
fugitive  give  so  good  an  account  of  himself,  and 
of  his  plans  and  prospects  for  the  future.  The 
apprentices  and  journeymen  in  the  printing  office 
gathered  around  him  and  listened  to  his  stories 
with  great  interest.  They  were  particularly  im- 
pressed by  his  taking  out  a  handful  of  silver 
money  from  his  pocket,  in  answer  to  a  question 
which  they  asked  him  in  respect  to  the  kind  of 


that  Franklin,  who  was  to  go  on  afterward  by 
water,  should  join  him  there,  and  that  they  should 
then  proceed  together  to  Philadelphia. 

After  many  long  consultations  Franklin's  father 
concluded  that  it  was  not  best  for  Benjamin  to 
attempt  to  commence  business  for  himself  in 
Philadelphia,  and  so  Benjamin  set  out  on  his  re- 
turn. On  his  way  back  he  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  a  very  imminent  danger.  A  Quaker  lady 
came  to  him  one  day,  on  board  the  vessel  in  which 
he  was  sailing  to  New  York,  and  began  to  cau- 


money  which  was  used  m  Philadelphia  It  seems 
that  in  Boston  they  were  accustomed  to  use  pa- 
per money  almost  altogether  in  those  days. 

Young  Collins,  the  boy  who  had  assisted 
Franklin  in  his  escape  the  year  before,  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  accounts  that  the  young 
adventurer  brought  back  of  his  success  in  Phila- 
delphia that  he  determined  to  go  there  himself 
He  accordingly  closed  up  his  affairs  and  set  off 
on  foot  for  New  York,  with  the  understanding 


tion  him  against  two  young  women  who  had  come 
on  board  the  vessel  at  Newport,  and  who  were 
very  forward  and  familiar  in  their  manners. 

"  Young  man,"  said  she,  "  I  am  concerned  for 
thee,  as  thou  hast  no  friend  with  thee,  and  seems 
not  to  know  much  of  the  world,  or  of  the  snares 
youth  is  exposed  to  :  depend  upon  it,  these  are 
very  bad  women.  I  can  see  it  by  all  their  actions, 
and  if  thou  art  not  upon  thy  guard,  they  will 
draw  thee  into  some  danger;  they  are  strangers 
to  thee,  and  I  advise  thee, 
in  a  friendly  concern  for 
thy  welfare,  to  have  no 
acquaintance  with  them." 
Franklin  thanked  the  lady 
for  her  advice,  and  determ- 
ined to  follow  it.  When 
they  arrived  at  New  York 
the  young  women  told  him 
where  they  lived,  and  in- 
vited him  to  come  and  see 
them.  But  he  avoided 
doing  so,  and  it  was  well 
that  he  did,  for  a  few  days 
afterward  he  learned  that 
they  were  both  arrested  as 
thieves.  They  had  stolen 
something  from  the  cabin  of 
the  ship  during  the  voyage. 
If  Franklin  had  been  found 
in  their  company  he  might  have  been  arrested  as 
their  accomplice. 

It  happened  curiously  enough  that  young 
Franklin  attracted  the  notice  and  attention  of  a 
governor  for  the  second  time,  as  he  passed  through 
New  York  on  this  journey.  It  seems  that  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  made  his 
voyage,  happened  to  mention  to  the  governor 
when  he  arrived  in  New  York,  that  there  was  a 
young  man   among  his  passengers  who  had  a 
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great  many  books  with  him,  and  who  seemed  to 
take  quite  an  interest  in  reading  ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor very  kindly  sent  word  back  to  invite  the 
young  man  to  call  at  his  house,  promising,  if  he 
would  do  so,  to  show  him  his  library.  Franklin 
very  gladly  accepted  this  invitation,  and  the  gov- 
ernor took  him  into  his  library,  and  held  con- 


siderable conversation  with  him,  on  the  subject 
of  books  and  authors.  Franklin  was  of  course 
very  much  pleased  with  this  adventure. 

At  New  York  Franklin  found  his  old  friend 
Collins,  who  had  arrived  there  some  time  before 
him.  Collins  had  been,  in  former  times,  a  very 
steady  and  industrious  boy,  but  his  character  had 
greatly  degenerated  during  Franklin's  absence. 
He  had  fallen  into  very  intemperate  habits,  and 
Franklin  found,  on  joining  him  at  New  York, 
that  he  had  been  intoxicated  almost  the  whole 
time  that  he  had  been  there.  He  had  been  gaming 
too,  and  had  lost  all  his  money,  and  was  now  in 
debt  for  his  board,  and  wholly  destitute.  Frank- 
lin paid  his  bills,  and  they  set  off  together  for 
Philadelphia. 

Of  course  Franklin  had  to  pay  all  the  expenses, 
both  for  himself  and  his  companion,  on  the  jour- 
ney, and  this,  together  with  the  charges  which 
he  had  incurred  for  Collins  in  New  York,  soon 
exhausted  his  funds,  and  the  two  travelers  would 
have  been  wholly  out  of  money,  had  it  not  been 
that  Franklin  had  received  a  demand  to  collect 
for  a  man  in  Rhode  Island,  who  gave  it  to  him 
when  he  came  through.  This  demand  was  due 
from  a  man  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when  the  trav- 
elers reached  the  part  of  the  country  where  this 
man  resided,  they  called  upon  him  and  he  paid 
them  the  money.  This  put  Franklin  in  funds 
again,  though  as  it  was  money  which  did  not  be- 
long to  him,  he  had  no  right  to  use  it.  He  how- 
ever considered  himself  compelled  to  use  a  part 
of  it,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  Collins, 
knowing  that  his  companion  had  the  money,  was 
continually  a.sking  to  borrow  small  sums,  and 
Franklin  lent  them  to  him  from  time  to  time, 
until  at  length  such  an  inroad  was  made  upon 
the  trust  funds  which  he  held,  that  Franklin  be- 
gan to  be  extremely  anxious  and  uneas}' 

To  make  the  matter  worse  Collins  continued 
to  addict  himself  to  drinking  habits,  notwithstand- 


ing all  that  Franklin  could  do  to  prevent  it.  In 
fact  Franklin  soon  found  that  his  remonstrances 
and  efforts  only  irritated  Collins  and  made  him 
angry,  and  so  he  desisted.  When  they  reached 
Philadelphia  the  case  grew  worse  and  worse. 
Collins  could  get  no  employment,  and  he  led  a 
very  dissipated  life,  all  at  Franklin's  expense.  At 
length,  however,  an  incident  occurred  which  led 
to  an  open  quarrel  between  them.  The  circum- 
stances were  these. 

The  two  boys,  with  some  other  young  men, 
went  out  one  day  upon  the  Delaware  in  a  boat, 
on  an  excursion  of  pleasure.  When  they  were 
away  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  Collins 
refused  to  row  in  his  turn.  He  said  that  Frank- 
lin and  the  other  boys  should  row  him  home. 
Franklin  said  that  they  would  not.  "  Then,"  said 
Collins.  "  you  will  have  to  stay  all  night  upon  the 
water.      You  can  do  just  as  you  please." 

The  other  two  boys  were  disposed  to  give  up 
to  Collins,  unreasonable  as  he  was  "Let  us 
row,"  said  they,  "  what  signifies  it  1"  But  Frank- 
lin, whose  resentment  was  now  aroused,  opposed 
this,  and  persisted  in  refusing.  Collins  then  de- 
clared that  he  would  make  him  row  or  throw  him 
overboard  ;  and  he  came  along,  stepping  on  the 
thwarts,  toward  Franklin,  as  if  to  put  his  threat 
in  execution.  When  he  came  near  he  struck  at 
Franklin,  but  Franklin  just  at  the  instant  thrust 
his  head  forward  between  CoUins's  legs,  and  then 
rising  suddenly  with  all  his  force  he  threw  him 
over  headlong  into  the  water. 

Franklin  knew  that  Collins  was  a  good  swim- 
mer, and  so  he  felt  no  concern  about  his  safety.  He 
walked  along  to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  asked 
Collins  if  he  would  promise  to  row  if  they  would 
allow  him  to  get  on  board  again.  Collins  was 
very  angry,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  row. 
So  the  boys  who  had  the  oars  pulled  ahead  a  few 
strokes,  to  keep  the  boat  out  of  CoUins's  reach  as 
he  swam  after  her.  This  continued  for  some 
time — Collins  swimming  in  the  wake  of  the  boat, 
and  the  boys  pulling  gently,  so  as  just  to  keep 
the  boat  out  of  his  reach — while  Franklin  him- 


self stood  in  the  stern,  interrogating  him  from 
time  to  time,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  bring  him 
to  terms.  At  last  finding  him  beginning  to  tire 
without  showing  any  signs  of  yielding,  for  he 
was  obstinate  as  well  as  unreasonable,  the  boys 
stopped  and  drew  him  on  board,  and  then  took 
him  home  dripping  wet.     Collins  never  forgave 
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Franklin  for  this.  A  short  time  after  this  inci- 
dent, however,  he  obtained  some  engagement  to 
go  to  the  West  Indies,  and  he  went  away  promis- 
ing to  send  back  money  to  FrankUn,  to  pay  him 
what  he  owed  him,  out  of  tlie  very  first  that  he 
should  receive.    He  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 

In  the  mean  time  Franklin  returned  to  his 
work  in  Mr.  Keimer's  office.  He  reported  the 
result  of  his  visit  to  Boston,  to  Sir  William,  the 
governor,  informing  him  that  his  father  was  not 
willing  to  furnish  the  capital  necessary  for  set- 
ting up  a  printing  office.  Sir  William  replied 
that  it  would  make  no  difference ;  he  would  fur- 
nish the  capital  himself,  he  said  ;  and  he  pro- 
posed that  Franklin  should  go  to  England  in  the 
next  vessel,  and  purchase  the  press  and  type. 
'I'his  Franklin  agreed  to  do. 

In  the  mean  time,  before   the  vessel   sailed, 


sit  together  under  the  trees,  for  hours,  reading, 
and  conversing  about  what  they  had  read 


Franklin  had  become  very  much  attached  to 
Read.  He  felt,  he  says,  a  great  respect  and 
affection  for  her,  and  he  succeeded,  as  he 
thought,  in  inspiring  her  with  the  same 
feelings  toward  him .  It  was  not,  however, 
considered  prudent  to  think  of  marriage 
immediately,  especially  as  Franklin  was 
contemplating  so  long  a  voyage. 

Besides  the  company  of  Miss  Read 
there  were  several  young  men  in  Phila- 
delphia whose  society  Franklin  enjoyed 
very  highly  at  this  time.  His  most  inti- 
mate friend  was  a  certain  James  Ralph. 
Ralph  was  a  boy  of  fine  literary  taste  and 
great  love  of  reading.  He  had  an  idea 
that  he  possessed  poetic  talent,  and  used 
often  to  write  verses,  and  he  maintained 
that  though  his  verses  might  be  in  some 
respects  faulty,  they  were  no  more  so  than 
those  which  other  poets  wrote  when  first 
beginning.  He  intended,  he  said,  to  make 
writing  poetry  the  business  of  his  life. 
Franklin  did  not  approve  of  such  a  plan 
as  this  ;  still  he  enjoyed  young  Ralph's 
company,  and  he  was  accustomed  some- 
times on  holidays  to  take  long  rambles 
with  him  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill.     Here  the  two  boys  would 


Miss 


At  length  the  time  arrived  for  the  sailing  of 
the  ship  in  which  Franklin 
was  to  go  to  England.  The 
governor  was  to  have  given 
him  letters  of  introduction 
and  of  credit,  and  Franklin 
called  for  them  from  time 
to  time,  but  they  were  not 
ready.  Finally  he  was  di- 
rected to  go  on  board  the 
vessel,  and  was  told  that 
the  governor  would  send 
the  letters  there,  and  that 
he  would  find  them  among 
the  other  letters,  and  could 
take  them  out  at  his  leisure. 
Franklin  supposed  that  all 
was  right,  and  accordingly 
after  taking  leave  of  Miss 
Read,  to  whom  he  was  now 
formally  engaged,  and  who 
wished  him  heartily  a  good  voyage  and  a  speedy 
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return,  he  proceeded  to  Newcastle,  where  the  ship 
was  anchored,  and  went  on  board. 

On  the  voyage  Franklin  met  with  a  variety  of 
incidents  and  adventures,  which,  however,  can  not 
be  particularly  described  here.  Among  other 
things  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain 
gentleman  named  Denham,  a  Friend,  from  Phil- 
adelphia, who  afterward  rendered  him  very  essen- 
tial service  in  London.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  the  governor's  letters  immediately,  as  the 
captain  told  him,  when  he  inquired  for  them,  that 
the  letters  were  all  together  in  a  bag,  stowed 
away.  He  said,  however,  that  he  would  bring 
out  the  bag  when  they  entered  the  channel,  and 
that  Franklin  would  have  ample  time  to  look  out 
the  letters  before  they  got  up  to  London. 

Accordingly  when  the  vessel  entered  the  chan- 
nel the  letters  were  all  brought  out,  and  Franklin 
looked  them  over.  He  did  not  find  any  that 
seemed  very  certainly  intended  for  him,  though 
there  were  several  marked  with  his  name,  as  if 
consigned  to  his  care.  He  thought  that  these 
must  be  the  governor's  letters,  especially  as  one 
was  addressed  to  a  printer  and  another  to  a  book- 
seller and  stationer.  He  accordingly  took  them 
out,  and  on  landing  he  proceeded  to  deliver  them. 
He  went  first  with  the  one  which  was  addressed 
to  the  bookseller.  The  bookseller  asked  him  who 
the  letter  was  from.  Franklin  replied  that  it  was 
from  Sir  William  Keith.  The  bookseller  replied 
that  he  did  not  know  any  such  person,  and  on 
opening  the  letter  and  looking  at  the  signature, 
he  said  angrily  that  it  was  from  Riddlesden,  "  a 
man,"  he  added,  "  whom  I  have  lately  found  to 
be  a  complete  rascal,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him  or  receive  any  letters  from  him." 
So  saying  he  thrust  the  letter  back  into  Franklin's 
hands. 


ready  to  make  magnificent  offers  and  promises  ; 
but  not  the  slightest  reliance  could  be  placed  upon 
any  thing  that  he  said. 

So  Franklin  found  himself  alone  and  money- 
less in  London,  and  dependent  wholly  upon  his 
own  resources.  He  immediately  began  to  seek 
employment  in  the  printing  offices.  He  succeed- 
ed in  making  an  engagement  with  a  Mr.  Palmer, 
and  he  soon  found  a  second-hand  bookstore  near 
the  printing  office,  where  he  used  to  go  to  read 


Poor  Franklin,  mortified  and  confounded,  went 
immediately  to  Mr.  Denham  to  ask  him  what  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  do.  Mr.  Denham,  when 
he  had  heard  a  statement  of  the  case,  said  that 
in  all  probability  no  one  of  the  letters  which 
Franklin  had, taken  was  from  the  governor.  Sir 
William,  he  added,  was  a  very  good-natured  man, 
who  wished  to  please  every  body,  and  was  always 


and  to  borrow  books — his  love  of  reading  con- 
tinuing unchanged. 

In  a  short  time  Franklin  left  Mr.  Palmer's  and 
went  to  a  larger  printing  office,  one  which  was 
carried  on  by  a  printer  named  Watts.  The  place 
was  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  a  well  known  part 
of  London.  Here  he  was  associated  with  a  large 
number  of  workmen,  both  compositors  and  press- 
men. They  were  very  much  astonished  at  Frank- 
lin's temperance  principles,  for  he  drank  nothing 
but  water,  while  they  consumed  immense  quan- 
tities of  strong  beer.  There 
was  an  ale-house  near  by, 
and  a  boy  from  it  attended 
constantly  at  the  printing 
office  to  supply  the  work- 
men with  beer.  These  men 
had  a  considerable  sum  to 
pay  every  Saturday  night 
out  of  their  wages  for  the 
beer  they  had  drank ;  and 
this  kept  them  constantly 
poor.  They  maintained, 
however,  that  they  needed 
the  beer  to  give  them 
strength  to  perform  the 
heavy  work  required  of 
them  in  the  printing  of- 
fice. They  drank  strong 
beer,  they  said,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  strong 
to  labor.  Franklin's  companion  at  the  press 
drank  a  pint  before  breakfast,  a  pint  at  breakfast, 
a  pint  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  a  pint  at 
dinner,  a  pint  in  the  afternoon  at  six  o'clock,  and 
a  pint  when  he  had  done  his  day's  work.  Some 
others  drank  nearly  as  much. 

Franklin  endeavored  to  convince  them  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  beer  gave  them 
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strength,  by  showing  that  he,  though  he  drank 
nothing  but  water,  could  carry  two  heavy  forms 


up-stairs  to  the  press-room,  at  a  time,  taking  one 
in  each  hand  ;  while  they  could  only  carry  one 
with  both  hands.  They  were  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  superior  strength  of  the  "  water 
American,"  as  they  called  him,  but  still  they 
would  not  give  up  drinking  beer. 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  young  workmen 
entering  large  establishments,  where  they  are 
strangers,  Franklin  encountered  many  little  dif- 
ficulties at  first,  but  he  gradually  overcame  them 
all,  and  soon  became  a  favorite  both  with  his 
employer  and  his  fellow  workmen.  He  earned 
high  wages,  for  he  was  so  prompt,  and  so  steady, 
that  he  was  put  to  the  best  work.  He  took  board 
at  the  house  of  an  elderly  woman,  a  widow, 
who   lived  not   far   distant,   and  who,  after  in- 


quiring in  respect  to  Franklin's  character,  took 
him  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  usual,  from  the  pro- 
tection which  she  expected  in  having  him  in  the 
house. 

In  a  small  room  in  the  garret  of  the  house 
where  Franklin  boarded,  there  was  a  lodger  whose 
case  was  very  singular.  She  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  when  young  had  gone  abroad,  to  a 
nunnery,  intending  to  become  a  nun  ;  but  finding 
that  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  her  she  re- 
turned to  England,  where,  though  there  was  no 
nunnery,  she  determined  on  leading  the  life  of  a 
nun  by  herself.  She  had  given  away  all  her 
property,  reserving  only  a  very  small  sum  which 
was  barely  sufficient  to  support  life.  The  house 
had  been  let  from  time  to  time  to  various  Catholic 
famihes,  who  all  allowed  the  nun  to  remain  in 
her  garret  rent  free,  considering  it  a  blessing 
upon  them  to  have  her  there.  A  priest  visited 
her  every  day  to  receive  her  confessions  ;  other- 
wise she  lived  in  almost  total  seclusion.  Frank- 
lin, however,  was  once  permitted  to  pay  her  a 
visit.     He  found  her  cheerful  and  polite.     She 


^ivl^:* 


looked  pale,  but  said  that  slie  was  never  sick. 
The  room  had  scarcely  any  furniture  except  such 
as  related  to  her  religious  observances. 

Franklin  mentions  among  other  incidents  which 
occurred  while  he  was  in  London,  that  he  taught 
two  young  men  to  swim,  by  only  going  twice 
with  them  into  the  water.  One  of  these  young 
men  was  a  workman  in  the  printing-office  where 
Franklin  was  employed,  named  Wygate.  Frank- 
lin was  always  noted  for  his  great  skill"  and  dex- 
terity as  a  swimmer,  and  one  day,  after  he  had 
taught  the  two  young  men  to  swim,  as  mentioned 
above,  he  was  coming  down  the  river  Thames  in 
a  boat  with  a  party  of  friends,  and  Wygate  gave 
such  an  accovmt  of  Franklin's  swimming  as  to 
excite  a  strong  desire  in  the  company  to  see  what 
he  could  do.  So  Franklin  undressed  himself, 
and  leaped  into  the  water ;  and  he  swam  all  the 
way  from  Chelsea  to  Blackfriar's  bridge  in  Lon- 
don, accompanying  the  boat,  and  performing  an 
infinite  variety  of  dextrous  evolutions  in  and 
under  the  water,  much  to  the  astonishment  and 
delight  of  all  the  company.  In  consequence  of 
this  incident,  Franklin  had  an  application  made 
to  him  some  time  afterward,  by  a  certain  noble- 
man, to  teach  his  two  sons    to  swim,   with    a 
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promise  of  a  very  liberal  reward.  The  nobleman 
had  accidentally  heard  of  Franklin's  swimming 
from  Chelsea  to  London,  and  of  his  teaching  a 
person  to  swim  in  two  lessons. 

Franklin  remained  in  London  about  eighteen 
months  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  one  of  his  fellow 
workmen  proposed  to  him  that  they  two  should 
make  a  grand  tour  together  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  stopping  from  time  to  time  in  the  great 
towns  to  work  at  their  trade,  in  order  to  earn 
money  for  their  expenses.  Franklin  went  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Denham,  to  consult  him  in  respect  to 
this  proposal.  Mr.  Denham  advised  him  not  to 
accede  to  it,  but  proposed  instead  that  Franklin 
should  connect  himself  in  business  with  him.  He 
was  going  to  return  to  America,  he  said,  with  a 
large  stock  of  goods,  there  to  go  into  business  as 
a  merchant.  He  made  such  advantageous  offers 
to  Franklin,  in  respect  to  this  enterprise,  that 
Franklin  very  readily  accepted  them,  and  in  due 
time  he  settled  up  his  affairs  in  London,  and 
sailed  for  America,  supposing  that  he  had  taken 
leave  of  the  business  of  printing  forever. 

In  the  result,  however,  it  was  destined  to  be 
otherwise  ;  for  after  a  short  time  Mr.  Denham 
fell  sick  and  died,  and  then  Franklin,  after  various 
perplexities  and  delays,  concluded  to  accept  of  a 
proposal  which  his  old  master,  Mr.  Keimer,  made 
to  him,  to  come  and  take  charge  of  his  printing- 
office.  Mr.  Keimer  had  a  number  of  rude  and 
inexperienced  hands  in  his  employ,  and  he  wish- 
ed to  engage  Franklin  to  come,  as  foreman  and 
superintendent  of  the  office,  and  teach  the  men 
to  do  their  work  skillfully. 

Franklin  acceded  to  this  proposal,  but  he  did 
not  lind  his  situation  in  all  respects  agreeable, 
and  finally  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Keimer  was 
suddenly  brought  to  a  close  by  an  open  quarrel. 
Mr.  Keimer,  it  seems,  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  treat  his  foreman  in  a  very  respectful  or  con- 
siderate manner,  and  one  day  when  Franklin 
heard  some  unusual  noise  in  the  street,  and  put 
his  head  out  a  moment  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 


ter, Mr.  Keimer,  wlio  was  standing  below,  called 
out  to  him,  in  a  very  rough  and  angry  manner,  to 
p-o  back  and  attend  to  his  business,  adding  some 


reproachful  words  which  nettled  Franklin  exceed- 
ingly. He  immediately  afterward  came  up  into 
the  office,  when  a  sharp  contention  and  high 
words  ensued.  The  end  of  the  affair  was  that 
Franklin  took  his  dismissal  and  went  immediately 
away. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  Keimer  sent  for 
Franklin  to  come  back,  saying  that  a  few  hasty 
words  ought  not  to  separate  old  friends,  and 
Franklin,  after  some  hesitation,  concluded  to  re- 
turn. About  this  time  Keimer  had  a  proposition 
made  to  him  to  print  some  bank  bills,  for  the 
state  of  New  Jersey.  A  copper-plate  press  is 
required  for  this  purpose,  a  press  very  different 
in  its  character  from  an  ordinary  press.    Franklin 


contrived  one  of  these  presses  for  Mr.  Keimer, 
the  first  which  had  been  seen  in  the  country. 
This  press  performed  its  function  very  success- 
fully. Mr.  Keimer  and  Franklin  went  together, 
with  the  press,  to  Burlington,  where  the  work 
was  to  be  done  :  for  it  was  necessary  that  the 
bills  should  be  printed  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  government,  in  order  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely certain  that  no  more  were  struck  oif 
than  the  proper  number. 

In  printing  these  bills  Franklin  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  several  yjrominent  public  men  in 
New  Jersey,  some  of  whom  were  always  present 
while  the  press  was  at  work.  Several  of  these 
gentlemen  became  very  warm  friends  of  Franklin, 
and  continued  to  be  so  during  all  his  subsequent 
life. 

At  last  Franklin  joined  one  of  his  comrades  in 
the  printing-office,  named  Meredith,  in  forming 
a  plan  to  leave  Mr.  Keimer,  and  commence  busi- 
ness themselves,  independently.  Meredith's  fa- 
ther was  to  furnish  the  necessary  capital,  and 
Franklin  was  to  have  the  chief  superintendence 
and  care  of  the  business.  This  plan  being  ar- 
ranged, an  order  was  S3nt  out  to  England  for  a 
press  and  a  font  of  type,  and  when  the  articles 
arrived  the  two  young  men  left  Mr.  Keimer's,  and 
taking  a  small  building  near  the  market,  which 
they  thought  would  be  suitable  for  their  purpose, 
they  opened  their  office,  feeling  much  solicitude 
and  many  fears  in  respect  to  their  success. 

To  lessen  their  expense  for  rent  they  took  a 
glazier  and  his  family  into  the  house  which  they 
had  Jiired,  while  they  were  themselves  to  board 
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in  the  glazier's  family.  Thus  the  arrangement 
which  they  made  was  both  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical. 

This  glazier,  Godfrey,  had  long  been  one  of 
Franklin's  friends,  he  was  a  prominent  member, 
in  fact,  of  the  little  circle  of  young  mechanics, 
who,  under  the  influence  of  Franklin's  example, 
spent   their   leisure    time   in    scientific    studies. 


Godfrey  was  quite  a  mathematician.  He  was 
self-taught,  it  is  true,  but  still  his  attainments 
were  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  He  afterward 
distinguished  himself  as  the  inventor  of  an  in- 
strument called  Hadley's  quadrant,  now  very 
generally  relied  upon  for  taking  altitudes  and 
other  observations  at  sea.  It  was  called  by  Had- 
ley's name,  as  is  said,  through  some  artifice  of 
Hadley,  in  obtaining  the  credit  of  the  invention, 
though  Godfrey  was  really  the  author  of  it. 

Though  Godfrey  was  highly  respected  among 
his  associates  for  his  mathematical  knowledtre, 
he  knew  little  else,  and  he  was  not  a  very  agree- 
able companion.  The  mathematical  field  affords 
very  few  subjects  for  entertaining  conversation, 
and  besides  Godfrey  had  a  habit,  which  Franklin 
«aid  he  hod  often  observed  in  great  mathematicians. 


of  expecting  universal  precision  in  every  thing 
that  was  said,  of  forever  taking  exception  to 
what  was  advanced  by  others,  and  of  making  dis- 
tinctions, on  very  trifling  grounds,  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  all  conversation.  He,  however,  became 
afterward  an  eminent  man,  and  though  he  died 
at  length  at  a  distance  from  Philadelphia,  his  re- 
mains were  eventually  removed  to  the  city  and 

deposited     at     Laurel 

Hill,    where    a   monu- 

Y^  -^^^^r-_7i:^  ment   was    erected    to 

his  memory. 

The  young  printers 
had  scarce  got  their 
types  in  the  cases  and 
the  press  in  order, 
before  one  of  Frank- 
lin's friends,  a  certain 
George  House,  came  in 
and  introduced  a  coun- 
tryman whom  he  had 
found  in  the  street,  in- 
quiring for  a  printer. 
They  did  the  v/ork 
which  he  brought,  and 
were  paid  five  shillings 
for  it. — Franklin  says 
that  this  five  shillings, 
the  first  that  he  earned 
as  an  independent  man, 
afforded  him  a  very  high 
degree  of  pleasure.  He 
was  very  grateful  too 
to  House,  for  having 
taken  such  an  interest 
in  bringing  him  a  cus- 
tomer, and  recollecting 
his  own  experience  on 
this  occasion,  he  al- 
ways afterward  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  help 
new  beginners,  when- 
ever it  was  in  his 
power. 

A  certam  other  gen- 
tleman evinced  his  re- 
gard for  the  young 
printers  in  a  much 
more  equivocal  way. 
He  was  a  person  of  some  note  in  Philadelphia, 
an  elderly  man,  with  a  wise  look,  and  a  very  grave 
and  oracular  manner  of  speaking.  This  gentle- 
man, who  was  a  stranger  to  Franklin  stopped 
one  day  at  the  door  and  asked  Franklin  if  he 
was  the  young  man  who  had  lately  opened  a 
printing  house.  Being  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative he  told  Franklin  that  he  was  very  sorry  for 
him,  as  he  certainly  could  not  succeed.  Phila- 
delphia, he  said,  was  a  sinking  place.  The  peo 
pie  were  already  half  of  them  bankrupts,  or  near 
ly  so,  to  his  certain  knowledge.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  present  such  a  gloomy  detail  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  Philadelphia  was 
laboring  under,  and  of  the  evils  which  were  com- 
ing, that  finally  he  brought  Franklin  into  a  very 
melancholy  frame  of  mind. 
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The  young  printers  went  steadily  on,  notwith- 
standing these  predictions,  and  gradually  began 
to  find  employment  for  their  press.  They  ob- 
tained considerable  business  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  members  of  a  sort  of  debating  club 
which  Franklin  had  established  some  time  be- 
fore. This  club  was  called  the  Junto,  and  was 
accustomed  to  meet  on  Friday  evenings  for  con- 


ver«atiun  aiid  uiulual  iiiiprovtinent.  'l"he  rules 
whicli  Franklin  drew  up  for  the  government  of 
this  club  required  that  each  member  should,  in 
his  turn,  propose  subjects  or  queries  on  any  point 
of  Morals,  Politics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  to  be 
discussed  by  the  company  ;  and  once  in  three 
months  to  produce  and  read  an  essay  of  his  own 
writing,  on  any  subject  that  he  pleased.  The 
members  of  the  club  were  all  enjoined  to  conduct 
their  discussion  in  a  sincere  spirit  of  inquiry  after 
truth,  and  not  from  love  of  dispute  or  desire  of 
victory.  Every  thing  like  a  positive  and  dog- 
matical manner  of  speaking,  and  all  direct  con- 
tradiction of  each  other,  was  strictly  forbidden. 
Violations  of  these  rules  were  punished  by  fines 
and  other  similar  penalties. 

The  members  of  this  club  having  become 
much  interested  in  Franklin's  character  from 
what  they  had  seen  of  him  at  the  meetings,  were 
strongly  disposed  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  business 
now  that  he  had  opened  an  office  of  his  own. 
They  were  mostly  mechanics,  being  engaged  in 
diflferent  trades,  in  the  city.  One  of  them  was 
the  means  of  procuring  quite  a  large  job  for  the 
young  printers — the  printing  of  a  book  in  folio. 
While  they  were  upon  this  job,  Franklin  em- 
ployed himself  in  setting  the  type,  his  task  being 
one  sheet  each  day,  while  Meredith  worked  the 
press.  It  required  great  exertion  to  carry  the 
work  on  at  the  rate  of  one  sheet  per  day,  espe- 
cially as  there  were  frequent  interruptions,  on  ac- 
count of  small  jobs  which  were  brought  in  from 
time  to  time.  Franklin  was,  however,  very  reso- 
lutely determined  to  print  a  sheet  a  day,  though 
it  required  him  sometimes  to  work  very  late,  and 
always  to  begin  very  early.  So  determined  was 
he  to  continue  doing  a  sheet  a  day  of  the  work, 


that  one  night  when  he  had  imposed  his  forms 
and  thought  his  day's  work  was  done,  and  by 
some  accident  one  of  the  forms  was  broken,  and 
two  pages  thrown  into  pi,  he  immediately  went 
to  work,  distributed  the  letter,  and  set  up  the  two 
pages  anew  before  he  went  to  bed. 

This  indefatigable  industry  was  soon  observed 
by  the  neighbors,  and  it  began  to  attract  consider- 
able attention  ;  so  that  at 
length,  when  certain  people 
were  talking  of  the  three 
printing-offices  that  there 
were  now  in  Philadelphia, 
and  predicting  that  they 
could  not  all  be  sustained, 
some  one  said  that  what- 
ever might  happen  to  the 
other  two,  Franklin's  office 
must  succeed,  "  For  the  in- 
dustry of  that  Franklin," 
said  he,  "  is  superior  to  any 
thing  I  ever  saw  of  the  kind. 
I  see  him  still  at  work  every 
night  when  I  go  home,  and 
he  is  at  work  again  in  the 
morninor  before  his  neigh- 
bors  are  out  of  bed."  As 
the  character  of  Franklin's 
office  in  this  respect  became 
the  custom  that  came  to  it 
There  were  still,  however, 
some  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 

Franklin  was  very  unfortunate  in  respect  to  his 
partner,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  office  was  con- 
cerned, for  Meredith  was  a  poor  printer,  and  his 
habits  were  not  good.  In  fact  the  sole  reason 
why  Franklin  had  consented  to  associate  himself 
with  Meredith  was  that  Meredith's  father  was 
willing  to  furnish  the  necessary  capital  for  com- 
mencing business.  His  father  was  persuaded  to 
do  this  in  hopes  that  Franklin's  influence  over 
his  son  might  be  the  means  of  inducing  him  to 
leave  off  his  habits  of  drinking.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  he  grew  gradually  worse.  He  neglected 
his  work,  and  was  in  fact  often  wholly  incapaci- 
tated from  attending  to  it,  by  the  effects  of  his 


generally   kiiuwii, 
rapidly  increased. 


drinking.  Franklin's  fuends  regretted  liiss  cun- 
nection  with  such  a  man,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
now  no  present  help  for  it. 
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It  happened,  however,  that  things  took  such  a 
turn,  a  short  time  after  this,  as  to  enable  Frank- 
lin to  close  his  partnership  with  Meredith  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  first  place 
Meredith  himself  began  to  be  tired  of  an  occupa- 
tion which  he  was  every  day  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  he  was  unfitted  for.  His  father  too 
found  it  inconvenient  to  meet  the  obligations 
which  he  had  incurred  for  the  press  and  types, 
as  they  matured  ;  for  he  had  bought  them  partly 
on  credit.  Two  gentlemen,  moreover,  friends  of 
Franklin,  came  forward  of  their  own  accord,  and 
offered  to  advance  him  what  money  he  would 
require  to  take  the  whole  business  into  his  own 
hands.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  part- 
nership was  terminated,  by  mutual  consent,  and 
Meredith  went  away.  Franklin  assumed  the 
debts,  and  borrowed  money  of  his  two  friends 
to  meet  the  payments  as  they  came  due  ;  and 
thenceforward  he  managed  the  business  in  his 
own  name. 

After  this  change,  the  business  of  the  office 
went  on  more  prosperously  than  ever.  There 
was  much  interest  felt  at  that  time  on  the  ques- 
tion of  paper  money,  one  party  in  the  state  being 
in  favor  of  it  and  the  other  against  it.  Franklin 
wrote  and  printed  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 
The  title  of  it  was  The  Nature  and  Necessity  of 
a.  Paper  Currency.  This  pamphlet  was  very 
well  received,  and  had  an  important  influence  in 
deciding  the  question  in  favor  of  such  a  currency. 
In  consequence  of  this  Franklin  was  employed  to 
print  the  bills,  which  was  very  profitable  work. 
He  also  obtained  the  printing  of  the  laws,  and  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  government,  which  was  of 
great  advantage  to  him. 

About  this  time  Franklin  enlarged  his  business 
by  opening  a  stationery  store  in  connection  with 
his  printing  office.  He  employed  one  or  two  ad- 
ditional workmen  too.  In  order,  however,  to  show 
that  he  was  not  above  his  business,  he  used  to 
bring  home  the  paper  which  he  purchased  at  the 
stores,  through  the  streets  on  a  wheelbarrow. 


hers  ;  as  the  rupture  was  occasioned  by  his  in- 
difference and  neglect.  When  her  friends  found 
that  Franklin  had  forsaken  her,  they  persuaded 
her  to  marry  another  man.  This  man,  however, 
proved  to  be  a  dissolute  and  worthless  fellow, 
having  already  a  wife  in  England,  when  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Read.  She  accordingly  refused  to  live 
with  him,  and  he  went  away  to  the  West  Indies, 
leaving  Miss  Read  at  home,  disconsolate  and 
wretched. 
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The  engagement  which  Franklin  had  formed 
with  Miss  Read  before  he  went  to  London  had 
been  broken  off     This  was   his  fault  and  not 
Vol.  IV.— No.  2.— L 


11  r  '  y 

Franklin  pitied  her  very  much,  and  attributed 
her  misfortunes  in  a  great  measure  to  his  unfaith- 
fulness to  the  promises  which  he  had  made  her. 
He  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  her,  and 
finally  married  her.  The  wedding  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  September,  1730  ;  Franklin  was  at  this 
time  about  twenty- five  years  of  age.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  man  who  had  married  her  was 
dead.  At  all  events  her  marriage  with  him  was 
wholly  invalid. 

At  the  time  when  Franklin  commenced  his 
business  in  Philadelphia  there  was  no  bookstore 
in  any  place  south  of  Boston.  The  towns  on 
the  sea  coast  which  have 
since  grown  to  be  large 
and  flourishing  cities,  were 
then  very  small,  and  compa- 
ratively insignificant ;  and 
they  afforded  to  the  in- 
habitants very  few  facili- 
ties of  any  kind.  Those 
who  wished  to  buy  books 
had  no  means  of  doing  it 
except  to  send  to  England 
for  them. 

In  order  to  remedy  in 
some  measure  the  difficulty 
which  was  experienced  on 
this  account,  Franklin  pro- 
posed to  the  members  of  the 
debating  society  which  has 
already  been  named,  that 
they  should  form  a  library, 
by  bringing  all  their  books  together  and  deposit- 
ing them  in  the  room  where  the  society  was  ac- 
customed to  hold  its  meetings.     This  was  accord- 
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ingly  done.  The  members  brought  their  books, 
and  a  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  what  after- 
ward became  a  great  public  library.     The  books 


were  arranged  on  shelves  which  were  prepared 
for  them  m  the  club-room,  and  suitable  rules  and 
regulations  were  made  in  respect  to  the  use  of 
them  by  the  members. 

With  the  exception  that  he  appropriated  one 
or  two  hours  each  day  to  the  reading  of  books 
from  the  library,  Franklin  devoted  his  time 
wholly  to  his  business.  He  took  care,  he  said, 
not  only  to  he,  in  reality,  industrious  and  frugal, 
but  to  appear  so.  He  dressed  plainly  ;  he  never 
went  to  any  places  of  diversion  ;  he  never  went 
out  a-hunting  or  shooting,  and  he  spent  no  time 
in  taverns,  or  in  games  or  frolics  of  any  kind. 
The  people  about  him  observed  his  diligence,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  he  soon  acquired  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Business  came  in,  and  his  affairs  went  on  more 
and  more  smoothly  every  day. 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  him  that  his  wife  was 
as  much  disposed  to  industry  and  frugality  as 
himself     She  assisted  her  husband  in  his  work 


by  folding  and  stitching  pamphlets,  tending  shop, 
purchasing  paper,  rags,  and  other  similar  services. 


They  kept  no  servants,  and  lived  in  the  plainest 
and  most  simple  manner.  Thus  all  the  money 
which  was  earned  in  the  printing  office,  or  made 
by  the  profits  of  the  station- 
ery store,  was  applied  to  pay- 
ing back  the  money  which 
Franklin  had  borrowed  of 
his  friends,  to  enable  him 
to  settle  with  Meredith. 
He  was  ambitious  to  pay 
this  debt  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  the  establish- 
ment might  be  wholly  his 
own.  His  wife  shared  in 
this  desire,  and  thus,  while 
they  deprived  themselves  of 
no  necessary  comfort,  they 
expended  nothing  for  luxu- 
ry or  show.  Their  dress, 
their  domestic  arrange- 
ments, and  their  whole 
style  of  living,  were  per- 
fectly plain. 
Franklin's  breakfast,  for  example,  for  a  long 
time,  consisted  only  of  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk, 
which  was  eaten  from  a  two-penny  earthen  por- 
ringer and  with  a  pewter  spoon.  At  length, 
however,  one  morning  when  called  to  his  break- 
fast he  found  a  new  china  bowl  upon  the  table, 


1 


with  a  silver  spoon  in  it.  Ihey  had  been  bought 
for  him  by  his  wife  without  his  knowledge,  who 
justified  herself  for  the  expenditure  by  saying 
that  she  thought  that  her  husband  was  as  much 
entitled  to  a  china  bowl  and  silver  spoon  as  any 
of  her  neighbors. 

About  this  time  Franklin  adopted  a  very  sys- 
tematic and  formal  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
his  moral  character.  He  made  out  a  list  of  the 
principal  moral  virtues,  thirteen  in  all,  and  then 
made  a  book  of  a  proper  number  of  pages,  and 
wrote  the  name  of  one  virtue  on  each  page.  He 
then,  on  each  page,  ruled  a  table  which  was 
formed  of  thirteen  lines  and  seven  columns. 
The  lines  were  for  the  names  of  the  thirteen 
virtues,  and  the  columns  for  the  days  of  the 
week.  Each  page  therefore  represented  one 
week,  and  Franklin  was  accustomed  every  night 
to  examine  himself,  and  mark  down  in  the 
proper  column,  and  opposite  to  the  names  of  the 
several  virtues,  all  violations  of  duty  in  respect 
to  each  one  respectively,  which  he  could  recol- 
lect that  he  had  been  guilty  of  during  that  day. 
He  paid  most  particular  attention  each  week  to 
one  particular  virtue,  namely,  the  one  which  was 
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written  on  the  top  of  the  page  for  that  week, 
without  however  neglecting  the  others — follow- 
ing in  this  respect,  as  he  said,  the  example  of  the 
gardener  who  weeds  one  bed  in  his  garden  at  a 
time. 


He  had  several  mottos  prefixed  to  this  little 
book,  and  also  two  short  prayers,  imploring  di- 
vine assistance  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  resolu- 
tion.    One  of  these  prayers  was  from  Thomson  : 

*'  Father  of  light  and  life,  thou  Good  Supreme  I 
O  teach  me  what  is  good  ;  teach  me  Thyself! 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice  ; 
From  every  low  pursuit ;  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure. 
Sacred,  substantial,  never  fading  bliss." 

The  other  was  compos- 
ed by  himself,  and  was  as 
follows. 

"  0  Powerful  Goodness ! 
Bountiful  Father !  Merci- 
ful Guide  !  Increase  in  me 
that  wisdom  which  discov- 
ers my  truest  interest. 
Strengthen  my  resolution 
to  perform  what  that  wis- 
dom dictates.  Accept  my 
kind  offices  to  thy  other 
children  as  the  only  return 
in  my  power  for  thy  con- 
tinual favors  to  me." 

Franklin  persevered  in 
his  efforts  to  improve  him-  "^^ 

self  in  moral  excellence,  by  means  of  this  record, 
for  a  long  time.  He  thought  he  made  great 
progress,  and  that  his  plan  was  of  lasting  benefit 
to  him.  He  found,  however,  that  he  could  not, 
as  at  first  he  fondly  hoped,  make  himself  per- 
fect. He  consoled  himself  at  last,  he  said,  by 
the  idea  that  it  was  not  best,  after  all,  for  any 
one  to  be  absolutely  perfect.  He  used  to  say 
that  this  willingness  on  his  part  to  be  satisfied 
with  retaining  some  of  his  faults,  when  he  had 
become  wearied  and  discouraged  with  the  toil 


and  labor  of  removing  them,  reminded  him  of  the 
case  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  who  went  to  buy 
an  ax  of  a  smith.  The  ax,  as  is  usual  with  this 
tool,  was  ground  bright  near  the  edge,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  surface  of  the  iron  was 

left  black,  just  as  it 
had  come  from  the 
forge.  The  man  wish- 
ed to  have  his  ax  bright 
all  over,  and  the  smith 
said  that  he  would  grind 
it  bright  if  the  man 
would  turn  the  grind- 
stone. 

So  the  man  went  to 
the  wheel  by  which  it 
seems  the  grindstone 
was  turned,  through  the 
intervention  of  a  band, 
and  began  his  labor. 
The  smith  held  the  ax 
upon  the  stone,  broad 
side  down,  leaning  hard 
and  heavily.  The  man 
came  now  and  then  to 
see  how  the  work  went 
on.  The  brightening  he  found  went  on  slow- 
ly. At  last,  wearied  with  the  labor,  he  said  that 
he  would  take  the  ax  as  it  then  was,  without 
grinding  it  any  more.  "Oh,  no,"  said  the  smith, 
"  turn  on,  turn  on ;  we  shall  have  it  bright  by- 
and-by.  All  that  we  have  done  yet  has  only 
made  it  speckled."  "  Yes,"  said  the  man,  '*but 
I  think  I  hke  a  speckled  ax  best."  So  he  took 
it  away. 


In  the  same  manner  Franklin  said  that  he 
himself  seemed  to  be  contented  with  a  char- 
acter somewhat  speckled,  when  he  found  how 
discouraging  was  the  labor  and  toil  required  to 
make  it  perfectly  bright. 

During  all  this  time  Franklin  went  on  more 
and  more  prosperously  in  business,  and  was  con- 
tinually enlarging  and  extending  his  plans.  He 
printed  a  newspaper  which  soon  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive circulation.  He  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  an  almanac,  which  was  continued  after- 
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ward  for  twenty-five  years,  and  became  very 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manac. At  length  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
he  possessed  went  so  far  as  to  lead  him  to  send 
one  of  his  journeymen  to  establish  a  branch  print- 
ing-office in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  This 
branch,  however,  did  not  succeed  very  well  at 
first,  though,  after  a  time,  the  journeyman  who 
had  been  sent  out  died,  and  then  his  wife,  who 
was  an  energetic  and  capable  woman,  took  charge 


of  the  business,  and  sent  Franklin  accounts  of 
the  state  of  it  promptly  and  regularly.  Frank- 
lin accordingly  left  the  business  in  her  hands, 
and  it  went  on  very  prosperously  for  several 
years  :  until  at  last  the  woman's  son  grew  up, 
and  she  purchased  the  office  for  him,  with  what 
she  had  earned  and  saved. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  cares  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  many  engagements  which  occupied 
his  time  and  attention,  Franklin  did  not,  during 
all  this  time,  in  any  degree  remit  his  effi)rts  to 
advance  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He 
studied  French,  and  soon  made  himself  master 
of  that  language  so  far  as 
to  read  it  with  ease.  Then 
he  undertook  the  Italian. 
A  friend  of  his,  who  was 
also  studying  Italian,  was 
fond  of  playing  chess,  and 
often  wished  Franklin  to 
play  with  him.  Frank- 
lin consented  on  condition 
that  the  penalty  for  being 
beaten  should  be  to  have 
some  extra  task  to  perform 
in  the  Italian  grammar — 
such  as  the  committing  to 
memory  of  some  useful 
portion  of  the  grammar, 
or  the  writing  of  exer- 
cises. They  were  ac- 
cordingly accustomed  to 
play  in  this  way,  and  the 
one  who  was  beaten,  had  a  lesson  assigned  him 
to  learn,  or  a  task  to  perform,  and  he  was  bound 
upon  his  honor  to  fulfill  this  duty  before  the  next 
meeting. 

After  having  acquired  some  proficiency  in  the 
Italian  language   Franklin  took  up  the   Latin. 


He  had  studied  Latin  a  little  when  a  boy  at 
school,  at  the  time  when  his  father  contemplated 
educating  him  for  the  church.  He  had  almost 
entirely  forgotten  what  he  had  learned  of  the 
language  at  school,  but  he  found,  on  looking  into 
a  Latin  Testament,  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
him  to  learn  the  language  now,  on  account  of  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  French  and 
Italian.  His  experience  in  this  respect  led  him 
to  think  that  the  common  mode  of  learning  lan- 
guages was  not  a  judicious  one.  "  We  are  told," 
says  he,  "  that  it  is  proper  to  begin  first  with  the 
Latin,  and  having  acquired  that,  it  will  be  more 
easy  to  attain  those  modern  languages  which  are 
derived  from  it ;  and  yet  we  do  not  begin  with 
the  Greek  in  order  more  easily  to  acquire  the 
Latin."  He  then  compares  the  series  of  lan- 
guages to  a  staircase.  It  is  true  that  if  we  con- 
trive some  way  to  clamber  to  the  upper  stair,  by 
the  railings  or  by  some  other  method,  without 
using  the  steps,  we  can  then  easily  reach  any 
particular  stair  by  coming  down,  but  still  the 
simplest  and  the  wisest  course  would  seem  to  be 
to  walk  up  directly  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
in  regular  gradation. 

"  I  would  therefore,"  he  adds,  "  offer  it  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  superintend  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth,  whether,  since  many  of  those 
who  begin  with  the  Latin  quit  the  same  after 
spending  some  years,  without  having  made  any 
great  proficiency,  and  what  they  have  learned  be- 
comes almost  useless,  so  that  their  time  has  been 
lost,  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  begun 
with  the  French,  proceeding  to  the  Italian  and 
Latin;  for  though  after  spending  the  same  time 
they  should  quit  the  study  of  languages,  and 
never  arrive  at  the  Latin,  they  would,  however, 
have  acquired  another  tongue  or  two  that,  being 
in  modern  use,  might  be  serviceable  to  them  in 
common  life:" 


It  was  now  ten  years  since  Franklin  had  been 
at  Boston,  and  as  he  was  getting  well  established 
in  business,  and  easy  in  his  circumstances,  he 
concluded  to  go  there  and  visit  his  relations.  His 
brother,  Mr.  James  Franklin,  the  printer  to  whom 
he  had  been  apprenticed  when  a  boy,  was  not  in 
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Boston  at  this  time.  He  had  removed  to  New- 
port. On  his  return  from  Boston  Franklin  went 
to  Newport  to  see  him.  He  was  received  by  his 
brother  in  a  very  cordial  and  affectionate  manner, 
all  former  differences  between  the  two  brothers 
being  forgotten  by  mutual  consent.  He  found 
his  brother  in  feeble  health,  and  fast  declining — 
and  apprehending  that  his  death  was  near  at 
hand.  He  had  one  son,  then  ten  years  of  age, 
and  he  requested  that  in  case  of  his  death  Ben- 


jamin would  take  this  child  and  bring  him  up  to 
the  printing  business.  Benjamin  promised  to  do 
so.  A  short  time  after  this  his  brother  died,  and 
Franklin  took  the  boy,  sent  him  to  school  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  took  him  into  his  office,  and 
brought  him  up  to  the  business  of  printing.  His 
mother  carried  on  the  business  at  Newport  until 
the  boy  had  grown  up,  and  then  Franklin  estab- 
Ushed  him  there,  with  an  assortment  of  new 
types  and  other  facilities.  Thus  he  made  his 
brother  ample  amends  for  the  injury  which  he 
had  done  him  by  running  away  from  his  service 
when  he  was  a  boy. 

On  his  return  from  Boston,  Franklin  found  all 
his  affairs  in  Philadelphia  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition.  His  business  was  constantly  increas- 
ing, his  income  was  growing  large,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  be  very  widely  known  and  highly 
esteemed,  throughout  the  community.  He  be- 
gan to  be  occasionally  called  upon  to  take  some 
part  in  general  questions  relating  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community  at  large.  He  was  appointed 
postmaster  for  Philadelphia.  Soon  after  this  he 
was  made  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
colonial  legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  He  began, 
too,  to  pay  some  attention  to  municipal  affairs, 
with  a  view  to  the  better  regulation  of  the  public 
business  of  the  city.  He  proposed  a  reform  in 
the  system  adopted  for  the  city  watch.  The  plan 
which  had  been  pursued  was  for  a  public  officer 
to  designate  every  night  a  certain  number  of 
householders,  taken  from  the  several  wards  in 


succession,  who  were  to  perform  the  duty  of 
watchmen.  This  plan  was,  however,  found  to 
be  very  inefficient,  as  the  more  respectable  peo- 
ple, instead  of  serving  themselves,  would  pay  a 
fine  to  the  constable  to  enable  him  to  hire  sub- 
stitutes ;  and  these  substitutes  were  generally 
worthless  men  who  spent  the  night  in  drinking, 
instead  of  faithfully  attending  to  their  duties. 

Franklin  proposed  that  the  whole  plan  should 
be  changed  ;  he  recommended  that  a  tax  should 
be  levied  upon  the  people, 
and  a  regular  body  of  com- 
petent watchmen  employ- 
ed and  held  to  a  strict  re- 
sponsibility in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty. 
This  plan  was  adopted, 
and  proved  to  be  a  very 
great  improvement  on  the 
old  system. 

It  was  also  much  more 
just ;  for  people  were  tax- 
ed to  pay  the  watchmen 
in  proportion  to  their  pro- 
perty, and  thus  they  who 
had  most  to  be  protected 
paid  most. 

Franklin  took  a  great 
interest,  too,  about  this 
time,  in  promoting  a  plan 
for  building  a  large  public 
edifice  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  to  accommodate  the 
immense  audiences  that 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  to  hear  the  dis- 
courses of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield.     The 


house  was  built  by  public  contribution.  When 
finished,  it  was  vested  in  trustees,  expressly  for 
the  use  of  any  preacher  of  any  religious  persuasion, 
who  might  desire  to  address  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  fact,  Franklin  was  becoming  more 
and  more  a  public  man,  and  soon  after  this  time, 
he  withdrew  almost  altogether  from  his  private 
pursuits,  and  entered  fully  upon  his  public  career. 
The  history  of  his  adventures  in  that  wider  sphere 
must  be  postponed  to  some  future  Number. 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.* 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 
THE    EXPEDITION    TO    EGYPT. 

IVTAPOLEON'S  Expedition  to  Egypt  was  one 
-i^  of  the  most  magnificent  enterprises  which 
human  ambition  ever  conceived.  When  Napo- 
leon was  a  schoolboy  at  Brienne,  his  vivid  imag- 
ination became  enamored  of  the  heroes  of  anti- 
quity, and  ever  dwelt  in  the  society  of  the  illus- 
trious men  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Indulging  in 
solitary  walks  and  pensive  musings,  at  that  early 
age  he  formed  vague  and  shadowy,  but  magnifi- 
cent conceptions  of  founding  an  Empire  in  the 
East,  which  should  outvie  in  grandeur  all  that 
had  yet  been  told  in  ancient  or  in  modern  story. 
His  eye  wandered  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  traced  upon  the 
map,  and  followed  the  path  of  the  majestic  floods 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Ganges, 
rolling  through  tribes  and  nations,  whose  myriad 
population,  dwelling  in  barbaric  pomp  and  pagan 
darkness,  invited  a  conqueror.  "  The  Persians," 
exclaimed  this  strange  boy,  "have  blocked  up  the 
route  of  Tamerlane,  but  I  will  open  another." 
He,  in  those  early  dreams,  imagined  himself  a 
conqueror,  with  Alexander's  strength,  but  with- 
out Alexander's  vice  or  weakness,  spreading  the 
energies  of  civilization,  and  of  a  just  and  equita- 
ble government,  over  the  wild  and  boundless  re- 
gions which  were  lost  to  European  eyes  in  the 
obscurity  of  distance. 

When  struggling  against  the  armies  of  Aus- 
tria, upon  the  plains  of  Italy,  visions  of  Egypt  and 
of  the  East  blended  with  the  smoke  and  the  din 
of  the  conflict.  In  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians 
before  his  impetuous  charges,  in  the  shout  of  vic- 
tory which  incessantly  filled  his  ear,  swelling  ever 

*  Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1852,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Oflice  of  the 
District  Court  of  tlie  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


above  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying,  Napoleon  saw  but  increasing  indi- 
cations that  destiny  was  pointing  out  his  path  to- 
ward an  Oriental  throne. 

When  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  of  Italy, 
and  the  campaign  was  ended,  and  Napoleon,  at 
Montebello,  was  receiving  the  homage  of  Europe, 
his  ever-impetuous  mind  turned  with  new  inter- 
est to  the  object  of  his  early  ambition.  He  often 
passed  hours,  during  the  mild  Italian  evenmgs, 
walking  with  a  few  confidential  friends  in  the 
magnificent  park  of  his  palace,  conversing  with 
intense  enthusiasm  upon  the  illustrious  empires, 
which  have  successively  overshadowed  those 
countries,  and  faded  away.  "  Europe,"  said  he, 
"  presents  no  field  for  glorious  exploits ;  no  great 
empires  or  revolutions  are  to  be  found  but  in  the 
East,  where  there  are  six  hundred  millions  of 


men. 


Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  deaf  to  all  the 
acclamations  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  His 
boundless  ambition  was  such  that  his  past  achieve- 
ments seemed  as  nothing.  The  most  brilliant  vis- 
ions of  Eastern  glory  were  dazzling  his  mind. 
"  They  do  not  long  preserve  at  Paris,"  said  he, 
"  the  remembrance  of  any  thing.  If  I  remain  long 
unemployed,  I  am  undone.  The  renown  of  one, 
in  this  great  Babylon,  speedily  supplants  that  of 
another.  If  I  am  seen  three  times  at  the  opera, 
I  shall  no  longer  be  an  object  of  curiosity.  I  am 
determined  not  to  remain  in  Paris.  There  is  no- 
thing here  to  be  accomplished.  Every  thing  here 
passes  away.  My  glory  is  declining.  This  little 
corner  of  Europe  is  too  small  to  supply  it.  We 
must  go  to  the  East.  All  the  great  men  of  the 
world  have  there  acquired  their  celebrity." 

W^hen  requested  to  take  command  of  the  army 
of  England,  and  to  explore  the  coast,  to  judge  of 
the  feasibility  of  an  attack  upon  the  English  in 
their  own  island,  he  said  to  Bourrienne,  "  I  am 
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perfectly  willing  to  make  a  tour  to  the  coast. 
Should  the  expedition  to  Britain  prove  too  haz- 
ardous, as  I  much  fear  that  it  will,  the  army  of 
England  will  become  the  army  of  the  East,  and 
we  will  go  to  Egypt." 

He  carefully  studied  the  obstacles  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  invasion  of  England,  and  the  means 
at  his  command  to  surmount  them.  In  his  view, 
the  enterprise  was  too  hazardous  to  be  under- 
taken, and  he  urged  upon  the  Directory  the  Ex- 
pedition to  Egypt.  "  Once  established  in  Egypt," 
said  he,  "the  Mediterranean  becomes  a  French 
Lake ;  we  shall  found  a  colony  there,  unenervated 
by  the  curse  of  slavery,  and  which  will  supply  the 
place  of  St.  Domingo  ;  we  shall  open  a  market 
for  French  manufactures  through  the  vast  re- 
gions of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  All  the  car- 
avans of  the  East  will  meet  at  Cairo,  and  the 
commerce  of  India,  must  forsake  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  flow  through  the  Red  Sea. 
Marching  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
we  can  cross  the  Indus,  rouse  the  oppressed  and 
discontented  native  population,  against  the  En- 
glish usurpers,  and  drive  the  English  out  of  In- 
dia. We  will  establish  governments  which  will 
respect  the  rights  and  promote  the  interests  of 
the  people.  The  multitude  will  hail  us  as  their 
deliverers  from  oppression.  The  Christians  of 
Syria,  the  Druses,  and  the  Armenians,  will  join 
our  standards.  We  may  change  the  face  of  the 
world."  Such  was  the  magnificent  project  which 
inflamed  this  ambitious  mind. 

England,  without  a  shadow  of  right,  had  invad- 
ed India.  Her  well-armed  dragoons  had  ridden, 
with  bloody  hoofs,  over  the  timid  and  naked 
natives.  Cannon,  howitzers,  and  bayonets  had 
been  the  all-availing  arguments  with  which  En- 
gland had  silenced  all  opposition.  English  sol- 
diers, with  unsheathed  swords  ever  dripping  with 
blood,  held  in  subjection  provinces  containing  un- 
counted millions  of  inhabitants.  A  circuitous 
route  of  fifteen  thousand  miles,  around  the  stormy 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  conducted  the  merchant 
fleets  of  London  and  Liverpool  to  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  ;  and  through  the  same  long  channel 
there  flooded  back  upon  the  maritime  isle  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies. 

It  was  the  plea  of  Napoleon  that  he  was  not 
going  to  make  an  unjust  war  upon  the  unoff*end- 
ing  nations  of  the  East ;  but  that  he  was  the 
ally  of  the  oppressed  people,  drawing  the  sword 
against  their  common  enemy,  and  that  he  was 
striving  to  emancipate  them  from  their  powerful 
usurpers,  and  to  confer  upon  them  the  most  pre- 
cious privileges  of  freedom.  He  marched  to 
Egypt  not  to  desolate,  but  to  enrich ;  not  to  en- 
slave, but  to  enfranchise  ;  not  to  despoil  the 
treasures  of  the  East,  but  to  transfer  to  those 
shores  the  opulence  and  the  high  civilization  of 
the  West.  Never  was  an  ambitious  conqueror 
furnished  with  a  more  plausible  plea.  England, 
as  she  looks  at  India  and  China,  must  be  silent. 
America,  as  she  listens  to  the  dying  wail  of  the 
Red  Man,  driven  from  the  forests  of  his  childhood 
and  the  graves  of  his  fathers,  can  throw  no  stone. 
Napoleon  surely  was  not  exempt  from  the  infirm- 


ities of  humanity.  But  it  is  not  becoming  in  an 
English  or  an  American  historian  to  breathe  the 
prayer,  "  We  thank  Thee,  oh  God,  that  we  are 
not  like  this  Bonaparte." 

Egypt,  the  memorials  of  whose  former  grand- 
eur still  attract  the  wonder  and  the  admiration 
of  the  civilized  world,  after  having  been  buried, 
during  centuries,  in  darkness  and  oblivion,  is 
again  slowly  emerging  into  light,  and  is,  doubt- 
less, destined  eventually  to  become  one  of  the 
great  centres  of  industry  and  of  knowledge.  The 
Mediterranean  washes  its  northern  shores,  open- 
ing to  its  commerce  all  the  opulent  cities  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Red  Sea  wafts  to  its  fertile  valley 
the  wealth  of  India  and  of  China  The  Nile, 
rolling  its  vast  floods  from  the  unknown  interior 
of  Africa,  opens  a  highway  for  inexhaustible 
internal  commerce  with  unknown  nations  and 
tribes. 

The  country  consists  entirely  of  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Nile,  with  a  front  of  about  one. 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  valley  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  rapidly 
diminishes  in  breadth  as  it  is  crowded  by  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  presenting,  a  few  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  the  average 
width  of  about  six  miles.  The  soil  fertilized  by 
the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile,  possesses  most 
extraordinary  fertility.  These  floods  are  caused 
by  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  the  mountains 
of  Abyssinia.  It  never  rains  in  Egypt.  Centu- 
ries may  pass  while  a  shower  never  falls  from 
the  sky.  Under  the  Ptolemies  the  population  of 
the  country  was  estimated  at  twenty  millions. 
But  by  the  terrific  energies  of  despotism,  these 
numbers  had  dwindled  away,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Expedition  Egypt  contained  but  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  These 
were  divided  into  four  classes.  First  came  the 
Copts,  about  two  hundred  thousand,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  were 
in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  degradation  and 
slavery.  The  great  body  of  the  population,  two 
millions  in  number,  were  the  Arabs.  They  were 
a  wild  and  semi-barbarian  race,  restrained  from 
all  enterprise  and  industry,  by  unrelenting  des- 
potism. The  Turks  or  Janizaries,  two  hundred 
thousand  strong,  composed  a  standing  army,  of 
sensual,  merciless,  unprincipled  usurpers,  which 
kept  the  trembling  population  by  the  energies  of 
the  bastinado,  the  scimitar  and  the  bowstring 
in  most  servile  subjection.  The  Mamelukes 
composed  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  horsemen, 
proud,  powerful  and  intolerable  oppressors. 
Each  horseman  had  two  servants  to  perform  his 
menial  service.  Twenty-four  beys,  each  of 
whom  had  five  or  six  hundred  Mamelukes  under 
his  command,  governed  this  singular  body  of  cav- 
alry. Two  principal  beys,  Ibrahim  and  Mourad 
divided  between  them  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  despotism.  The  millions 
were  ground  down  into  hopeless  degradation  and 
poverty  to  pamper  to  the  luxury  and  vice  of  a 
few  haughty  masters.  Oriental  voluptuousness 
and  luxury  reigned  in  the  palaces  of  the  beys  ; 
beggary  and  wretchedness  deformed  the   mud 
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hovels  of  the  defrauded  and  degraded  people.  It 
was  Napoleon's  aim  to  present  himself  to  the 
people  of  Egypt  as  their  friend  and  liberator ;  to 
rally  them  around  his  standard,  to  subdue  the 
Mamelukes,  to  establish  a  government,  which 
should  revive  all  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  in  Egypt ;  to  acquire  a  character, 
by  these  benefactions,  which  should  emblazon 
his  name  throughout  the  East;  and  then,  with 
oppressed  nations  welcoming  him  as  a  deliverer, 
to  strike  blows  upon  the  British  power  in  India, 
which  should  compel  the  mistress  of  the  seas  to 
acknowledge  that  upon  the  land  there  was  an 
arm  which  could  reach  and  humble  her.  It  was 
a  design  sublime  in  its  magnificence.  But  it  was 
not  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  Directory,  at  last  overcome  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Napoleon,  and  also,  through  jealousy 
of  his  unbounded  popularity,  being  willing  to  re- 
move him  from  France,  assented  to  the  proposed 
expedition.  It  was  however  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  utmost  secrecy.  Should  England  be 
informed  of  the  direction  in  which  the  blow  was 
about  to  fall  upon  her,  she  might,  with  her  in- 
vincible fleet,  intercept  the  French  squadron — 
she  might  rouse  the  Mamelukes  to  most  formida- 
ble preparations  for  resistance,  and  might  thus 
vastly  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise. 
All  the  deliberations  were  consequently  conducted 
with  closed  doors,  and  the  whole  plan  was  en- 
veloped in  the  most  profound  mystery.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  literature 
and  science  and  art,  formed  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  organization  of  an  army.  It  was  agreed 
that  Napoleon  should  take  forty-six  thousand 
men,  a  certain  number  of  officers  of  his  own 
selection,  men  of  science,  engineers,  geographers, 
and  artisans  of  all  kinds.  Napoleon  now  de- 
voted himself  with  the  most  extraordinary  energy 
to  the  execution  of  his  plans.  Order  succeeded 
order  with  ceaseless  rapidity.  He  seemed  to 
rest  not  day  nor  night.  He  superintended  every 
thing  himself,  and  with  almost  the  rapidity  of 
the  wind  passed  from  place  to  place,  correspond- 
ing with  literary  men,  conversing  with  generals, 
raising  money,  collecting  ships,  and  accumulating 
supplies.  His  comprehensive  and  indefatigable 
mind  arranged  even  the  minutest  particulars. 
"  I  worked  all  day,"  said  one,  in  apology  for  his 
assigned  duty  not  having  been  fully  performed. 
"  But  had  you  not  the  night  alsoV  Napoleon  re- 
plied. "Now  sir,"  said  he  to  another,  "use 
dispatch.  Remember  that  the  world  was  created 
in  but  six  days.  Ask  me  for  whatever  you 
please,  except  time  ;  that  is  the  only  thing  which 
is  beyond  my  power." 

His  own  energy  was  thus  infused  into  the 
hearts  of  hundreds,  and  with  incredible  rapidity 
the  work  of  preparation  went  on.  He  selected 
four  points  for  the  assemblage  of  convoys  and 
troops,  Toulon,  Genoa,  Ajaccio,  and  Civita 
Vecchia.  He  chartered  four  hundred  vessels  of 
merchantmen  in  France  and  Italy  as  transports 
for  the  secret  service,  and  assembled  them  at  the 
points  of  departure.     He  dispatched  immediate 


orders  for  the  divisions  of  his  renowned  army  of 
Italy  to  march  to  Genoa  and  Toulon.  He  col- 
lected the  best  artisans  Europe  could  furnish  in 
all  the  arts  of  human  industry.  He  took  printing 
types,  of  the  various  languages  of  the  East,  from 
the  College  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  and  a 
company  of  printers.  He  formed  a  large  collec- 
tion of  the  most  perfect  philosophical  and  mathe- 
matical instruments.  The  most  illustrious  men, 
though  knowing  not  where  he  was  about  to  lead 
them,  were  eager  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  young  general.  Preparations  for 
an  enterprise  upon  such  a  gigantic  scale  could 
not  be  made  without  attracting  the  attention  of 
Europe.  Rumor  was  busy  with  her  countless 
contradictions.  "Where  is  Napoleon  bound?" 
was  the  universal  inquiry.  "  He  is  going,"  said 
some  'to  the  Black  Sea" — "to  India" — "to 
cut  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez" — 
"  to  Ireland"—"  to  the  Thames."  Even  Kleber 
supposed  that  they  were  bound  for  England, 
and  reposing  implicit  confidence  in  the  invinci- 
bility of  Napoleon,  he  said,  "  Well  !  if  you 
throw  a  fireship  into  the  Thames,  put  Kleber  on 
board  of  her  and  you  shall  see  what  he  will  do." 
The  English  cabinet  was  extremely  perplexed. 
They  clearly  foresaw  that  a  storm  was  gather- 
ing, but  knew  not  in  what  direction  it  would 
break.  Extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to 
equip  a  powerful  fleet,  which  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Nelson,  to  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  watch  the  movements  of  the 
French. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1798,  just  five  months  after 
Napoleon's  return  to  Paris  from  the  Italian  cam- 
paign, he  entered  Toulon,  having  completed  all 
his  preparations  for  the  most  magnificent  enter- 
prise ever  contemplated  by  a  mortal.  Josephine 
acQompanied  him,  that  he  might  enjoy  as  long  as 
possible,  the  charms  of  her  society.  Passionately 
as  he  loved  his  own  glory,  his  love  for  Josephine 
was  almost  equally  enthusiastic.  A  more  splen- 
did armament  never  floated  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean  than  here  awaited  him,  its  supreme 
lord  and  master.  The  fleet  consisted  of  thirty 
ships  of  the  line  and  frigates  ;  seventy-two  brigs 
and  cutters,  and  four  hundred  transports.  It  bore 
forty-six  thousand  combatants,  and  a  literary 
corps  of  one  hundred  men,  furnished  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  to  transport  to  Asia  the  science 
and  the  arts  of  Europe,  and  to  bring  back  in  re- 
turn the  knowledge  gleaned  among  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  The  old  army  of  Italy  was 
drawn  up  in  proud  array  to  receive  its  3'outhful 
general,  and  they  greeted  him  with  the  most  en- 
thusiastic acclamations.  But  few  even  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  were  aware  of  its  destination. 
Napoleon  inspirited  his  troops  with  the  following 
proclamation  : 

"  Soldiers  !  you  are  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
army  of  England.  You  have  made  war  in  moun- 
tains, plains  and  cities.  It  remains  to  make  it 
on  the  ocean.  The  Roman  legions,  whom  you 
have  often  imitated  but  not  yet  equaled,  com- 
bated Carthage,  by  turns,  on  the  seas  and  on  the 
plains  of  Zama.     Victory  never  deserted  their 
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standards,  because  they  never  ceased  to  be  brave, 
patient,  and  united.  Soldiers  !  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope are  upon  you.  You  have  great  destinies  to 
accomphsh,  battles  to  fight,  dangers  and  fatigues 
to  overcome.  You  are  about  to  do  more  than 
you  have  yet  done,  for  the  prosperity  of  your 
country,  the  happiness  of  man  and  for  your  own 
glory."  Thus  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise 
was  announced,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
left  vailed  in  mystery. 

Napoleon  had,  on  many  occasions,  expressed 
his  dislike  of  the  arbitrary  course  pursued  by 
the  Directory.  In  private  he  expressed,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  his  horror  of  Jacobin  cruelty  and 
despotism.  "  The  Directors,"  said  he  "  can  not 
long  retain  their  position.  They  know  not  how 
to  do  any  thing  for  the  imagination  of  the  nation." 
It  is  said  that  the  Directors,  at  last,  were  so  much 
annoyed  by  his  censure  that  they  seriously  con-  I 


templated  his  arrest  and  applied  to  Fouche  for 
that  purpose.  The  wily  minister  of  police  replied, 
"  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  not  the  man  to  be 
arrested  ;  neither  is  Fouche  the  man  who  will 
undertake  to  arrest  him."  When  Bourrienne  in- 
quired if  he  were  really  determined  to  risk  his 
fate  on  the  Expedition  to  Egypt,  "Yes!"  he  re- 
plied, "  if  I  remain  here,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  overturn  this  miserable  government,  and 
make  myself  king.  But  wc  must  not  think  of 
that  yet.  The  pear  is  not  yet  ripe.  I  have 
sounded,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  come.  I  must 
first  dazzle  these  gentlemen  by  my  exploits." 
One  of  his  last  acts  before  embarkation  was  to 
issue  a  humane  proclamation  to  the  military 
commission  at  Toulon  urging  a  more  merciful 
construction  of  one  of  the  tyrannical  edicts  of  the 
Directory  against  the  emigrants.  "  I  exhort  you, 
citizens,"  said  he,   "  when  the  law  presents  at 
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your  tribunal  old  men  and  females,  to  declare 
that,  in  the  midst  of  war.  Frenchmen  respect  the 
aged  and  the  women,  even  of  their  enemies. 
The  soldier  who  signs  a  sentence  against  one  in- 
capable of  bearing  arms  is  a  coward."  There 
was  perhaps  not  another  man  in  France,  who 
would  have  dared  thus  to  oppose  the  sanguinary 
measures  of  government.  This  benevolent  inter- 
position met  however  with  a  response  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  added  a  fresh  laurel  to 
his  brow. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  May,  1798,  just 
as  the  sun  was  rising  over  the  blue  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  fleet  got  under  way.  Na- 
poleon, with  Eugene,  embarked  in  the  Orient,  an 
enormous  ship  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns. 
It  was  a  brilliant  morning  and  the  unclouded  sun 
perhaps  never  shone  upon  a  more  splendid  scene. 
The  magnificent  armament  extended  over  a  semi- 
circle of  not  less  than  eighteen  miles.  The  part- 
ing between  Napoleon  and  Josephine  is  represent- 
ed as  having  been  tender  and  affecting  in  the  ex- 
treme. She  was  very  anxious  to  accompany  him, 
but  he  deemed  the  perils  to  which  they  would  be 
exposed,  and  the  hardships  they  must  necessarily 
endure,  far  too  formidable  for  a  latdy  to  encounter. 
Josephine  stood  upon  a  balcony,  with  her  eyes 
blinded  with  tears,  as  she  waved  her  adieus  to 
Napoleon,  and  watched  the  receding  fleet,  till  the 
lessening  sails  disappeared  beneath  the  distant 
horizon.  The  squadron  sailed  first  to  Genoa, 
thence  to  Ajaccio,  and  thence  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
to  join  the  convoys  collected  in  those  ports.  The 
signal  was  then  given  for  the  whole  fleet  to  bear 
away,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  Malta. 

In  coasting  along  the  shores  of  Italy,  Napoleon, 
from  the  deck  of  the  Orient  descried,  far  away  in 
the  distant  horizon,  the  snow-capped  summits  of 
the  Alps.  He  called  for  a  telescope,  and  gazed 
long  and  earnestly  upon  the  scene  of  his  early 
achievements.  "I  can  not,"  said  he,  "behold 
without  emotion,  the  land  of  Italy.  These  mount- 
ains command  the  plains  where  I  have  so  often 


led  the  French  to  victory.  Now  I  am  bound  to 
the  East.  With  the  same  troops  victory  is  still 
secure." 

All  were  fascinated  by  the  striking  originality, 
animation,  and  eloquence  of  his  conversation. 
Deeply  read  in  all  that  is  illustrious  in  the  past, 
every  island,  every  bay,  every  promontory,  every 
headland  recalled  the  heroic  deeds  of  antiquity. 
In  pleasant  weather  Napoleon  passed  nearly  all 
the  time  upon  deck,  surrounded  by  a  group  never 
weary  of  listening  to  the  freshness  and  the  poetic 
vigor  of  his  remarks.  Upon  all  subjects  he  was 
alike  at  home,  and  the  most  distinguished  philos- 
ophers, in  their  several  branches  of  science,  were 
amazed  at  the  instinctive  comprehensiveness 
with  which  every  subject  seemed  to  be  familiar  to 
his  mind.  He  was  never  depressed  and  never 
mirthful.  A  calm  and  thoughtful  energy  in- 
spired every  moment.  From  all  the  ships  the  of- 
ficers and  distinguished  men  were  in  turn  invited 
to  dine  with  him.  He  displayed  wonderful  tact 
in  drawing  them  out  in  conversation,  forming  with 
unerring  skill  an  estimate  of  character,  and  thus 
preparing  himself  for  the  selection  of  suitable 
agents  in  all  the  emergencies  which  were  to  be  en- 
countered. In  nothing  was  the  genius  of  Napo- 
leon more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  lightning-like 
rapidity  with  which  he  detected  any  vein  of 
genius  in  another.  Not  a  moment  of  time  was 
lost.  Intellectual  conversation,  or  reading  or 
philosophical  discussion  caused  the  hours  to  fly 
on  swiftest  wing.  Napoleon  always,  even  in  his 
most  hurried  campaigns,  took  a  compact  library 
with  him.  When  driving  in  his  carriage,  from 
post  to  post  of  the  army,  he  improved  the  mo- 
ments in  garnering  up  that  knowledge,  for  the 
accumulation  of  which  he  ever  manifested  such 
an  insatiable  desire.  Words  were  with  him  no- 
thing, ideas  every  thing.  He  devoured  biography, 
history,  philosophy,  treatises  upon  political  econo- 
my and  upon  all  the  sciences.  His  contempt  for 
works  of  fiction — the  whole  class  of  novels  and 
romances — amounted  almost  to  indignation      He 
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could  never  endure  to  see  one  reading  such  a 
book  or  to  have  such  a  volume  in  his  presence. 
Once,  when  Emperor,  in  passing  through  the 
saloons  of  his  palace,  he  found  one  of  the  maids 
of  honor  with  a  novel  in  her  hands.  He  took  it 
from  her,  gave  her  a  severe  lecture  for  wasting 
her  time  in  such  frivolous  reading,  and  cast  the 
volume  into  the  flames.  When  he  had  a  few 
moments  for  diversion,  he  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed them  in  looking  over  a  book  of  logarithms, 
in  which  he  always  found  recreation. 

At  the  dinner  table  some  important  subject  of 
discussion  was  ever  proposed.  For  the  small 
talk  and  indelicacies  which  wine  engenders  Na- 
poleon had  no  taste,  and  his  presence  alone  was 
sufficient  to  hold  all  such  themes  in  abeyance. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  but  twenty-six  years  of 
ao-e,  but  his  pre-eminence  over  all  the  forty-six 
thousand  who  composed  that  majestic  armament 
was  so  conspicuous,  that  no  one  dreamed  of 
questioning  it.  Without  annoyance,  without 
haughtiness,  he  was  fully  conscious  of  his  own 
superiority,  and  received  unembarrassed  the 
marks  of  homage  which  ever  surrounded  him. 
The  questions  for  discussion  relating  to  history, 
mythology,  and  science,  were  always  proposed 
by  Napoleon.  "Are  the  planets  inhabited  1" 
"What  is  the  age  of  the  world  1"  "Will  the 
earth  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  water  1"  "What  are 
the  comparative  merits  of  Christianity  and  Mos- 
lemism  1"  such  were  some  of  the  questions  which 
interested  the  mind  of  this  young  general. 

From  the  crowded  state  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
numbers  on  board  unaccustomed  to  nautical 
manoeuvres,  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
some  one  fell  overooard.  Though  Napoleon 
could  look  with  perfect  composure  upon  the  car- 
nage of  the  field  of  battle,  and  order  movements, 
without  the  tremor  of  a  nerve,  which  he  knew 
must  consign  thousands  to  a  bloody  death,  when 
by  such  an  accidental  event  life  was  periled,  his 
sympathies  were  aroused  to  the  highest  degree, 
and  he  could  not  rest  until  the  person  was  extri- 
cated. He  always  liberally  rewarded  those  who 
displayed  unusual  courage  and  zeal  in  effecting  a 
rescue.  One  dark  night  a  noise  was  heard  as  of 
a  man  falling  overboard.  The  whole  ship's  com- 
pany, consisting  of  two  thousand  men,  as  the 
cry  of  alarm  spread  from  stem  to  stern,  was  in- 
stantly in  commotion.  Napoleon  immediately 
ascended  to  the  deck.  The  ship  was  put  about ; 
boats  were  lowered,  and,  after  much  agitation 
and  search,  it  was  discovered  that  the  whole  stir 
was  occasioned  by  the  slipping  of  a  quarter  of 
beef  from  a  noose  at  the  bulwark.  Napoleon 
ordered  that  the  recompense  for  signal  exertions 
should  be  more  liberal  than  usual.  "  It  might 
have  been  a  man,"  he  said,  "  and  the  zeal  and 
courage  now  displayed  have  not  been  less  than 
would  have  been  required  in  that  event." 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  June,  after  a 
voyage  of  twenty  days,  the  white  cliffs  of  Malta, 
and  the  magnificent  fortifications  of  that  celebra- 
ted island,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  Toulon, 
emerged  from  the  horizon,  glittering  with  daz- 
zling brilliance  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.    By 


a  secret  understanding  with  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
Napoleon  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  island  before  leaving  France.  The 
Knights,  conscious  of  their  inability  to  maintain 
independence,  preferred  to  be  the  subjects  of 
France,  rather  than  of  any  other  power.  "  I  cap- 
tured Malta,"  said  Napoleon,  "  while  at  Mantua." 
The  reduction,  by  force,  of  that  almost  impreg- 
nable fortress,  would  have  required  a  long  siege, 
and  a  vast  expenditure  of  treasure  and  of  life. 
A  few  cannon  shot  were  exchanged,  that  there 
might  be  a  slight  show  of  resistance,  when  the 
island  was  surrendered,  and  the  tri-colored  flag 
waved  proudly  over  those  bastions  which,  in 
former  years,  had  bid  defiance,  to  the  whole 
power  of  the  all-conquering  Turk.  The  generals 
of  the  French  army  were  amazed  as  they  con- 
templated the  grandeur  and  the  strength  of  thfese 
works,  upon  which  had  been  expended  the  sci- 
ence, the  toil,  and  the  wealth  of  ages.  "  It  is 
well,"  said  General  Caffarelli  to  Napoleon,  "  that 
there  was  some  one  within  to  open  the  gates  to 
us.  We  should  have  had  more  trouble  in  making 
our  way  through,  if  the  place  had  been  empty." 
The  Knights  of  Malta,  living  upon  the  renown 
acquired  by  their  order  in  by-gone  ages,  and  rev- 
eling in  luxury  and  magnificence,  were  very  will- 
ing to  receive  the  gold  of  Napoleon,  and  palaces 
in  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy  and  France,  in  ex- 
change for  turrets  and  towers,  bastions  and  ram- 
parts of  solid  rock.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the 
most  safe  and  commodious  in  the  world.  It  em- 
braced, without  the  slightest  embarassment,  the 
whole  majestic  armament,  and  allowed  the  mag- 
nificent Orient,  to  float,  with  abundance  of  water, 
at  the  quay. 

Napoleon  immediately  devoted  his  mind,  with 
its  accustomed  activity,  to  securing  and  organiz- 
ing the  new  colony.  The  innumerable  batteries, 
were  immediately  armed,  and  three  thousand  men 
were  left  in  defense  of  the  place.  All  the  Turk- 
ish prisoners,  found  in  the  galleys,  were  set  at 
liberty,  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
scattered  through  the  fleet,  that  their  friendship 
might  be  won,  and  that  they  might  exert  a  moral 
influence,  in  favor  of  the  French,  upon  the  Mo- 
hammedan population  of  the  East.  With  as 
much  facility  as  if  he  had  devoted  a  long  life  to 
the  practical  duties  of  a  statesman.  Napoleon  ar- 
ranged the  municipal  system  of  the  island  ;  and 
having  accomplished  all  this  in  less  than  a  week, 
he  again  weighed  anchor,  and  directed  his  course 
toward  Egypt.  Many  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
followed  the  victorious  general,  and  with  profound 
homage,  accepted  appointments  in  his  army. 

The  whole  French  squadron,  hourly  anticipat- 
ing collision  with  the  English  fleet,  were  ever 
ready  for  battle.  Though  Napoleon  did  not  turn 
from  his  great  object  to  seek  the  English,  he  felt 
no  apprehension  in  view  of  meeting  the  enemy. 
Upon  every  ship-of-the-line  he  had  put  five  hun- 
dred picked  men,  who  were  daily  exercised  in 
working  the  guns.  He  had  enjoined  upon  the 
whole  fleet,  that,  in  case  of  an  encounter,  every 
ship  was  to  have  but  one  single  aim,  that  of  clos- 
ing immediately  with  a  ship  of  the  enemy,  and 
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boarding  her  with  the  utmost  desperation.  Nel- 
son, finding  that  the  French  had  left  their  har- 
bors, eagerly  but  unavailingly  searched  for  them. 
He  was  entirely  at  a  loss  respecting  their  destin- 
ation, and  knew  not  in  what  direction  to  sail.  It 
was  not  yet  known,  even  on  board  the  French 
ships,  but  to  a  few  individuals,  whither  the  fleet 
was  bound.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  vast 
squadron  drew  nearer  the  African  shore,  the  se- 
cret began  to  transpire.  Mirth  and  gayety  pre- 
vailed. All  were  watching  with  eagerness,  to 
catch  a  first  glimpse  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 
In  the  evenings  Napoleon  assembled,  in  the  ca- 
pacious cabins  of  the  Orient,  the  men  of  science 
and  general  officers,  and  then  commenced  the 
learned  discussions  of  the  Institute  of  Egypt. 
One  night,  the  two  fleets  were  within  fifteen 
mil^s  of  each  other ;  so  near  that  the  signal  guns 
of  Nelson's  squadron,  were  heard  by  the  French. 
The  night,  however,  was  dark  and  foggy,  and  the 
two  fleets  passed  without  collision. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  after  a  pas- 
sage of  forty  days,  the  low  and  sandy  shores  of 
Egypt,  about  two  thousand  miles  from  France, 
were  discerned  extending  along  the  distant  ho- 
rizon, as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  As  with  a 
gentle  breeze  they  drew  nearer  the  land,  the  min- 
arets of  Alexandria,  the  Needle  of  Cleopatra,  and 
Pompey's  Pillar,  rose  above  the  sand  hills,  excit- 
ing, in  the  minds  of  the  enthusiastic  French,  the 
most  romantic  dreams  of  Oriental  grandeur.  The 
fleet  approached  a  bay,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  and  dropped  anchor 
about  three  miles  from  the  shore.  But  two  days 
before,  Nelson  had  visited  that  very  spot,  in  quest 
of  the  French,  and,  not  finding  them  there,  had 
sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont.  The 
evening  had  now  arrived,  and  the  breeze  had  in- 
creased to  almost  a  gale.  Notwithstanding  the 
peril  of  disembarkation  in  such  a  surf.  Napoleon 
decided  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The 
landing  immediately  commenced,  and  was  con- 
tinued, with  the  utmost  expedition,  through  the 
whole  night.  Many  boats  were  swamped,  and 
some  lives  lost,  but,  unintimidated  by  such  dis- 
asters, the  landing  was  continued  with  unabated 
zeal.  The  transfer  of  the  horses  from  the  ships 
to  the  shore,  presented  a  very  curious  spectacle. 
They  were  hoisted  out  of  the  ships  and  lowered 
into  the  sea,  with  simply  a  halter  about  their 
necks,  where  they  swam  in  great  numbers  around 
the  vessels,  not  knowing  which  way  to  go.  Six 
w^ere  caught  by  their  halters,  and  towed  by  a 
boat  toward  the  shore.  The  rest,  by  instinct  fol- 
lowed them.  As  other  horses  were  lowered  into 
the  sea  from  all  the  ships,  they  joined  the  col- 
umn hastening  toward  the  land,  and  thus  soon 
there  was  a  dense  and  wide  column  of  swimming 
horses,  extending  from  the  ships  to  the  beach. 
As  fast  as  they  reached  the  shore  they  were 
caught,  saddled,  and  delivered  to  their  riders. 
Toward  morning  the  wind  a])ated,  and  before  the 
blazing  sun  rose  over  the  sands  of  the  desert,  a 
proud  army  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  was 
marshaled  upon  the  dreary  waste,  awaiting  the 
commands  of  its  general. 


In  the  midst  of  the  disembarkation,  a  sail  ap- 
peared in  the  distant  horizon.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  an  English  ship.  "Oh,  Fortune!"  ex- 
claimed Napoleon,  "dost  thou  forsake  me  nowl 
I  ask  of  thee  but  a  short  respite."  The  strange 
sail  proved  to  be  a  French  frigate,  rejoining  the 
fleet.  While  the  disembarkation  was  still  going 
on.  Napoleon  advanced,  with  three  thousand  men, 
whom  he  had  hastily  formed  in  battle  array  upon 
the  beach,  to  Alexandria,  which  was  at  but  a  few 
miles  distance,  that  he  might  surprise  the  place 
before  the  Turks  had  time  to  prepare  for  a  de- 
fense. No  man  ever  better  understood  the  value 
of  time.  His  remarkable  saying  to  the  pupils  of 
a  school  which  he  once  visited,  "  My  young 
friends !  every  hour  of  time  is  a  chance  of  misfor- 
tune for  future  life,'"  formed  the  rule  of  his  own 
conduct. 

Just  before  disembarking.  Napoleon  had  issued 
the  following  proclamation  to  his  troops  :  "  Sol- 
diers !  You  are  about  to  undertake  a  conquest 
fraught  with  incalculable  eflects  upon  the  com- 
merce and  civilization  of  the  world.  You  will 
inflict  upon  England  the  most  grievous  stroke 
she  can  sustain  before  receiving  her  death  blow. 
The  people  with  whom  we  are  about  to  live  are 
Mohammedans.  Their  first  article  of  faith  is, 
There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet.  Contradict  them  not.  Treat  them  as 
you  have  treated  the  Italians  and  the  Jews. 
Show  the  same  regard  to  their  muftis  and  im- 
aums,  as  you  have  shown  to  the  bishops  and 
rabbins.  Manifest  for  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Koran,  the  same  respect  you  have  shown  to  the 
convents  and  the  synagogues,  to  the  religion  of 
Moses  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  religions 
were  protected  by  the  legions  of  Rome.  You 
will  find  here  customs  greatly  at  variance  with 
those  of  Europe.  Accustom  yourselves  to  re- 
spect them.  Women  arc  not  treated  here  as 
with  us  ;  but  in  every  country  he  who  violates 
is  a  monster.  Pillage  enriches  only  a  few,  while 
it  dishonors  an  army,  destroys  its  resources,  and 
makes  enemies  of  those  whom  it  is  the  interest 
of  all  to  attach  as  friends." 

The  first  gray  of  the  morning  had  not  yet 
dawned,  when  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  his  en- 
thusiastic column,  marched  upon  the  city,  which 
bore  the  name,  and  which  had  witnessed  the 
achievements  of  Alexander.  It  was  his  aim,  by 
the  fearlessness  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  first 
assaults,  to  impress  the  Turks  with  an  idea  of 
the  invincibility  of  the  French.  The  Mamelukes, 
hastily  collected  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  city, 
received  the  foe  with  discharges  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  and  with  shouts  of  defiance.  The 
French,  aided  by  their  ladders,  poured  over  the 
walls  like  an  inundation,  sweeping  every  thing 
before  them.  The  conflict  was  short,  and  the 
tricolored  flag  waved  triumphantly  over  the  city 
of  Alexander.  The  Turkish  prisoners  from  Mal- 
ta, who  had  become  fascinated  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Napoleon,  as  all  were  fascinated  who 
approached  that  extraordinary  man,  dispersed 
themselves  through  the  city,  and  exerted  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  securing  the  friendship  of  the 
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people  for  their  invaders.  The  army,  imbibing 
the  politic  sentiments  of  their  general,  refrained 
from  all  acts  of  lawless  violence,  and  amazed  the 
enslaved  populace  by  their  justice,  mercy,  and 
generosity.  The  people  were  immediately  liber- 
ated from  the  most  grinding  and  intolerable  des- 
potism ;  just  and  equal  laws  were  established  ; 
and  Arab  and  Copt,  soon  began,  lost  in  wonder, 
to  speak  the  praises  of  Napoleon.  He  was  a 
strange  conqueror  for  the  East ;  liberating  and 
blessing,  not  enslaving  and  robbing  the  van- 
quished. Their  women  were  respected,  their 
property  was  uninjured,  their  persons  protected 
from  violence,  and  their  interests  in  every  way 
promoted.  A  brighter  day  never  dawned  upon 
Egypt  than  the  day  in  which  Napoleon  placed 
his  foot  upon  her  soil.  The  accomplishment  of 
his  plans,  so  far  as  human  vision  can  discern, 


would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  possible 
blessings  to  the  East.  Again  Napoleon  issued 
one  of  those  glowing  proclamations  which  are  as 
characteristic  of  his  genius  as  were  the  battles 
which  he  fought : 

"  People  of  Egypt !  You  will  be  told,  by 
our  enemies,  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  your  re- 
ligion. Believe  them  not.  Tell  them  that  I  am 
come  to  restore  your  rights,  punish  your  usurpers, 
and  revise  the  true  worship  of  Mohammed.  Tell 
them  that  I  venerate,  more  than  do  the  Mamelukes, 
God,  his  prophet,  and  the  Koran.  Tell  them 
that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God ;  that 
wisdom,  talents,  and  virtue  alone  constitute  the 
difiference  between  them.  And  what  are  the  vir- 
tues which  distinguish  the  Mamelukes,  that  en- 
title them  to  appropriate  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life  to  themselves  \     If  Egypt  is  their  farm,  let 
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them  show  their  lease,  from  God,  by  which  they 
hold  it.  Is  there  a  fine  estate  I  it  belongs  to  the 
Mamelukes.  Is  there  a  beautiful  slave,  a  fine 
horse,  a  good  house  1  all  belong  to  the  Mame- 
lukes. But  God  is  just  and  merciful,  and  He 
hath  ordained  that  the  empire  of  the  Mamelukes 
shall  come  to  an  end.  Thrice  happy  those  who 
shall  side  with  us  ;  they  shall  prosper  in  their 
fortune  and  their  rank.  Happy  they  who  shall 
be  neutral ;  they  will  have  time  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  us,  and  will  range  themselves  upon 
our  side.  But  woe,  threefold  woe  to  those  who 
shall  arm  for  the  Mamelukes  and  fight  against 
us.  For  them  there  will  be  no  hope  ;  they  shall 
perish." 

"  You  witlings  of  Paris,"  wrote  one  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  army,  "  will  laugh  outright,  at  the 
Mohammedan  proclamation  of  Napoleon.  He, 
however,  is  proof  against  all  your  raillery,  and 
the  proclamation  itself  has  produced  the  most 
surprising  effect.  The  Arabs,  natural  enemies 
of  the  Mamelukes,  sent  us  back,  as  soon  as  they 
had  read  it,  thirty  of  our  people,  whom  they  had 
made  prisoners,  with  an  otTer  of  their  services 
against  the  Mamelukes." 

It  was  an  interesting  peculiarity  in  the  char- 
acter of  Napoleon  that  he  respected  all  religions 
as  necessities  of  the  human  mind.  He  never 
allowed  himself  to  speak  in  contemptuous  terms 
even  of  the  grossest  absurdities  of  religious  fa- 
naticism. Christianity  was  presented  to  him 
only  as  exhibited  by  the  papal  church.  He  pro- 
fessed the  most  profound  admiration  of  the"  doc- 
trines and  the  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and 
often  expressed  the  wish  that  he  could  be  a  de- 
vout believer.  But  he  could  not  receive,  as  from 
God,  all  that  Popes,  Cardinals,  Bishops,  and 
Priests  claimed  as  divine.  In  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  Pope  he  recognized  an  agent  of  tremendous 
efficiency.  As  such  he  sincerely  respected  it, 
treated  it  with  deference,  and  sought  its  alliance. 
He  endeavored  to  gain  control  over  every  influ- 
ence which  could  sway  the  human  heart.  So  of 
the  Mohammedans ;  he  regarded  their  religion  as 
an  element  of  majestic  power,  and  wished  to 
avail  himself  of  it.  While  the  philosophers  and 
generals  around  him  regarded  all  forms  of  re- 
ligion with  contempt,  he,  influenced  by  a  far 
higher  philosophy,  regarded  all  with  veneration. 

Since  the  revolution  there  had  been  no  sort  of 
worship  in  France.  The  idea  even  of  a  God  had 
been  almost  entirely  obliterated  from  the  public 
mind.  The  French  soldiers  were  mere  animals, 
with  many  noble  as  well  as  depraved  insti)icts. 
At  the  command  of  their  beloved  chieftain,  they 
were  as  ready  to  embrace  a  religion  as  to  storm 
a  battery.  Napoleon  was  accused  of  hypocrisy 
for  pursuing  this  course  in  Egypt.  "  I  never," 
said  he,  subsequently,  "followed  any  of  the  ten- 
ets of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  I  never  prayed 
in  the  mosques.  I  never  abstained  from  wine, 
or  was  circumcised.  I  said  merely  that  we  were 
friends  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  that  I  respected 
their  prophet ;  which  was  true.  I  respect  him 
now." 

Napoleon  remained  in  Alexandria  but  six  days. 


During  this  time  he  devoted  himself  with  a  zeal 
and  energy  which  elicited  universal  admiration, 
to  the  organization  of  equitable  laws,  the  regula- 
tions of  police,  and  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  The  very  hour  of  their 
establishment  in  the  city,  artisans,  and  artists, 
and  engineers  all  were  busy,  and  the  life  and  en- 
terprise of  the  West,  were  infused  into  the  sepul- 
chral streets  of  Alexandria.  Preparations  were 
immediately  made  for  improving  the  harbor,  re- 
pairing the  fortifications,  erecting  mills,  estab- 
lishing manufactories,  founding  schools,  exploring 
antiquities,  and  the  government  of  the  country 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prominent  inhab- 
itants, who  were  interested  to  promote  the  wise 
and  humane  policy  of  Napoleon.  Since  that  day 
half  a  century  of  degradation,  ignorance,  poverty, 
oppression,  and  wretchedness  has  passed  over 
Egypt.  Had  Napoleon  succeeded  in  his  designs, 
it  is  probable  that  Egypt  would  now  have  been  a 
civilized  and  a  prosperous  land,  enriched  by  the 
commerce  of  the  East  and  the  West ;  with  villas 
of  elegance  and  refinement  embellishing  the  mea- 
dows and  headlands  of  the  Nile,  and  steamers, 
freighted  with  the  luxuries  of  all  lands,  plowing 
her  majestic  waves.  The  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
now  so  silent  and  lonely,  would  have  echoed 
with  the  hum  of  happy  industry,  and  fleets  would 
have  been  launched  from  her  forests,  and  thriving 
towns  and  opulent  cities  would  have  sprung  up, 
where  the  roving  Bedouin  now  meets  but  desola- 
tion and  gloom.  It  is  true  that  in  the  mysterious 
providence  of  God  all  these  hopes  might  have 
been  disappointed.  But  it  is  certain  that  while 
Napoleon  remained  in  Egypt  the  whole  country 
received  an  impulse  unknown  for  centuries  be- 
fore ;  and  human  wisdom  can  not  devise  a  better 
plan  than  he  proposed,  for  arousing  the  enter- 
prise, and  stimulating  the  industry,  and  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  land. 

About  thirty  of  the  French  troops  fell  in  the 
attack  upon  Alexandria.  Napoleon,  with  his 
prompt  conceptions  of  the  sublime,  caused  them 
to  be  buried  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  Pillar,  and 
had  their  names  engraven  upon  that  monument, 
whose  renown  has  grown  venerable  through 
countless  ages.  The  whole  army  assisted  at  the 
imposing  ceremony  of  their  interment.  Enthu- 
siasm spread  through  the  ranks.  The  French 
soldiers,  bewildered  by  the  meteor  glare  of  glory, 
and  deeming  their  departed  comrades  now  im- 
mortalized, envied  their  fate.  Never  did  con- 
queror better  understand  than  Napoleon  what 
springs  to  touch,  to  rouse  the  latent  energies  of 
human  nature. 

Leaving  three  thousand  men  in  Alexandria, 
under  the  command  of  General  Kleber,  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  assault,  Napoleon  set  out, 
with  the  rest  of  his  army,  to  cross  the  desert  to 
Cairo.  The  fleet  was  not  in  a  place  of  safety, 
and  Napoleon  gave  emphatic  orders  to  Admiral 
Brucys  to  remove  the  ships,  immediately  after 
landing  the  army,  from  the  bay  of  Aboukir, 
where  it  was  anchored,  into  the  harbor  of  Alex- 
andria ;  or,  if  the  large  ships  could  not  enter  that 
port,  to  proceed,  without  any  delay,  to  the  island 
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of  Corfu.  The  neglect,  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
miral, promptly  to  execute  these  orders,  upon 
which  Napoleon  had  placed  great  stress,  led  to 
a  disaster  which  proved  fatal  to  the  expedition 
Napoleon  dispatched  a  large  flotilla,  laden  with 
provisions,  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage, 
to  sail  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Rosetta 
mouth,  and  ascend  the  river  to  a  point  where  the 
army,  having  marched  across  the  desert,  would 
meet  it.  The  flotilla  and  the  army  would  then 
keep  company,  ascending  the  Nile,  some  fifty 
miles,  to  Cairo.  The  army  had  a  desert  of  sixty 
miles  to  cross.  It  was  dreary  and  inhospitable 
in  the  extreme.  A  blazing  sun  glared  fiercely 
down  upon  the  glowing  sands.  Not  a  tree  or  a 
blade  of  grass  cheered  the  eye.  Not  a  rivulet 
trickled  across  their  hot  and  sandy  path.  A  few 
wells  of  brackish  water  were  scattered  along  the 
trackless  course  pursued  by  the  caravans,  but 
even  these  the  Arabs  had  filled  up  or  poisoned. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July  the 
army  commenced  its  march  over  the  apparently 
boundless  plain  of  shifting  sands.  No  living 
creature  met  the  eye  but  a  few  Arab  horsemen, 
who  occasionally  appeared  and  disappeared  at 
the  horizon,  and  who,  concealing  themselves  be- 
hind the  sand  hills,  immediately  murdered  any 
stragglers  who  wandered  from  the  ranks,  or  from 
sickness  or  exhaustion  loitered  behind.  Four 
days  of  inconceivable  suffering  were  occupied  in 
crossing  the  desert.  The  soldiers,  accustomed 
to  the  luxuriance,  beauty,  and  abundance  of  the 
valleys  of  Italy,  were  plunged  into  the  most  ab- 
ject depression.     Even  the  officers  found  their 


firmness  giving  way,  and  Lannes  and  Murat,  in 
paroxysms  of  despair,  dashed  their  hats  upon  the 
sand,  and  trampled  them  under  foot.  Many  fell 
and  perished  on  the  long  and  dreary  route.  But 
the  dense  columns  toiled  on,  hour  after  hour, 
weary,  and  hungry,  and  faint,  and  thirsty,  the 
hot  sun  blazing  down  upon  their  unsheltered 
heads,  and  the  yielding  sands  burning  their  blis- 
tered feet.  At  the  commencement  of  the  enter- 
prise Napoleon  had  promised,  to  each  of  his  sol- 
diers, seven  acres  of  land.  As  they  looked  around 
upon  this  dreary  and  boundless  ocean  of  sand, 
they  spoke  jocularly  of  his  moderation  in  prom- 
ising them  but  seven  acres,  "  The  young  rogue," 
said  they,  "  might  have  safely  offered  us  as  much 
as  we  chose  to  take.  We  certainly  should  not 
have  abused  his  good-nature." 

Nothing  can  show  more  strikingly  the  singular 
control  which  Napoleon  had  obtained  over  his 
army,  than  the  fact  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, no  one  murmured  against  him.  He 
toiled  along  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
sharing  the  fatigue  of  the  most  humble  soldiers. 
Like  them  he  threw  himself  upon  the  sands  at 
night,  with  the  sand  for  his  pillow,  and,  secret- 
ing no  luxuries  for  himself,  he  ate  the  coarse 
beans  which  afforded  the  only  food  for  the  army. 
He  was  ever  the  last  to  fold  his  cloak  around 
him  for  the  night,  and  the  first  to  spring  from 
the  ground  in  the  morning.  The  soldiers  bitterly 
cursed  the  government  who  had  sent  them  to  that 
land  of  barrenness  and  desolation.  Seeing  the 
men  of  science  stopping  to  examine  the  antiqui- 
ties, they  accused  them  of  being  the  authors  of 
the  expedition,  and  revenged  themselves  with 
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witticisms.  But  no  one  uttered  a  word  against 
Napoleon.  His  presence  overawed  all.  He 
seemed  to  be  insensible  to  hunger,  thirst,  or  fa- 
tigue. It  was  observed  that  while  all  others 
were  drenched  with  perspiration,  not  a  drop  of 
moisture  oozed  from  his  brow.  Through  all  the 
hours  of  this  dreary  march,  not  a  word  or  a  ges- 
ture escaped  him,  which  indicated  the  slightest 
embarrassment  or  inquietude.  One  day  he  ap- 
proached a  group  of  discontented  officers,  and 
said  to  them,  in  tones  of  firmness  which  at  once 
brought  them  to  their  senses,  "  You  are  holding 
mutinous  language  !  beware  !  It  is  not  your 
being  six  feet  high  which  will  save  you  frojn 
being  shot  in  a  couple  of  hours."  In  the  midst 
of  the  desert,  when  gloom  and  despondency  had 
taken  possession  of  all  hearts,  unbounded  joy 
was  excited  by  the  appearance  of  a  lake  of  crys- 
tal water,  but  a  few  miles  before  them,  with  vil- 
lages and  palm  trees  beautifully  reflected  in  its 
clear  and  glassy  depths.  The  parched  and  pant- 
ing troops  rushed  eagerly  on,  to  plunge  into  the 
delicious  waves.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and 
they  approached  no  nearer  the  elysium  before 
them.  Dreadful  was  their  disappointment  when 
they  found  that  it  was  all  an  illusion,  and  that 
they  were  pursuing  the  mirage  of  the  dry  and 
dusty  desert.  At  one  time  Napoleon,  with  one 
or  two  of  his  officers,  wandered  a  little  distance 
from  the  main  body  of  his  army.  A  troop  of 
Arab  horsemen,  concealed  by  some  sand  hills, 
watched  his  movements,  but  for  some  unknown 
reason,  when  he  was  entirely  in  their  power,  did 
not  harm  him.  Napoleon  soon  perceived  his 
peril,  and  escaped  unmolested.  Upon  his  return 
to  the  troops,  peacefully  smiling,  he  said,  "  It  is 
not  written  on  high,  that  I  am  to  perish  by  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs." 

As  the  army  drew  near  the  Nile  the  Marmeluke 
horsemen  increased  in  numbers,  and  in  the  fre- 
quency and  the  recklessness  of  their  attacks. 
Their  appearance  and  the  impetuosity  of  their 
onset  was  most  imposing.  Each  one  was  mount- 
£d  on  a  fleet  Arabian  steed,  and  was  armed  with 
pistol,  sabre,  carbine,  and  blunderbuss.  The 
carbine  was  a  short  gun  which  threw  a  small 
bullet  with  great  precision.  The  blunderbuss 
was  also  a  short  gun,  with  a  large  bore,  capable 
of  holding  a  number  of  balls,  and  of  doing  exe- 
cution without  exact  aim.  These  fierce  warriors 
accustomed  to  the  saddle  almost  from  infancy, 
presented  an  array  indescribably  brilliant,  as, 
with  gay  turbans,  and  waving  plumes,  and  gaudy 
banners,  and  gold-spangled  robes,  in  meteoric 
splendor,  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind,  they 
burst  from  behind  the  sand  hills.  Charging  like 
the  rush  of  a  tornado,  they  rent  the  air  with  their 
hideous  yells,  and  discharged  their  carbines,  while 
in  full  career,  and  halted,  wheeled,  and  retreated 
with  a  precision  and  celerity  which  amazed  even 
the  most  accomplished  horsemen  of  the  army  of 
Italy.  The  extended  sandy  plains  were  exactly 
adapted  to  the  manoeuvres  of  these  flying  herds. 
The  least  motion,  or  the  slightest  breath  of  wind, 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust,  blinding,  choking,  and 
smothering  the  French,  but  apparently  present- 


ing no  annoyance  either  to  the  Arab  rider  or  to 
his  horse.  If  a  weary  straggler  loitered  a  few 
steps  behind  the  toiling  column,  or  if  any  soldiers 
ventured  to  leave  the  ranks  in  pursuit  of  the 
Mamelukes  in  their  bold  attacks,  certain  and  in- 
stant death  was  encountered.  A  wild  troop,  en- 
veloped in  clouds  of  dust,  like  spirits  from  another 
world,  dashed  upon  them,  cut  down  the  adven- 
turers with  their  keen  Damascus  blades,  and 
disappeared  in  the  desert,  almost  before  a  mus- 
ket could  be  leveled  at  them. 

After  five  days  of  inconceivable  suffering  the 
long-wished-for  Nile  was  seen,  glittering  through 
the  sand  hills  of  the  desert,  and  bordered  by  a 
fringe  of  the  richest  luxuriance.  The  scene 
burst  upon  the  view  of  the  panting  soldiers  like 
a  vision  of  enchantment.  Shouts  of  joy  burst 
from  the  ranks.  All  discipline  and  order  were 
instantly  forgotten.  The  whole  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  with  horses  and  camels  rushed 
forward,  a  tumultuous  throng,  and  plunged,  in 
the  delirium  of  excitement,  into  the  waves.  They 
luxuriated,  with  indescribable  delight,  in  the  cool 
and  refreshing  stream.  They  rolled  over  and 
over  in  the  water,  shouting  and  frolicking  in  wild 
joy.  Reckless  of  consequences,  they  drank  and 
drank  again,  as  if  they  never  could  be  satiated 
with  the  delicious  beverage.  In  the  midst  of 
this  scene  of  turbulent  and  almost  frenzied  ex- 
ultation, a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  in  the  distance, 
the  trampling  of  hoofs  was  heard,  and  a  body  of 
nearly  a  thousand  Mameluke  horsemen,  on  fleet 
Arabian  chargers,  came  sweeping  down  upon 
them,  like  the  rush  of  the  wind,  their  sabres 
flashing  in  the  sunlight,  and  rending  the  air  with 
their  hideous  yells.  The  drums  beat  the  alarm  ; 
the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  veteran  soldiers, 
drilled  to  the  most  perfect  mechanical  precision, 
instantly  formed  in  squares,  with  the  artillery  at 
the  angles,  to  meet  the  foe.  In  a  moment  the 
assault,  like  a  tornado,  fell  upon  them.  But  it 
was  a  tornado  striking  a  rock.  Not  a  line  wa- 
vered. A  palisade  of  bristling  bayonets  met  the 
breasts  of  the  horses,  and  they  recoiled  from  the 
shock.  A  volcanic  burst  of  fire,  from  artillery 
and  musketry,  rolled  hundreds  of  steeds  and  rid- 
ers together  in  the  dust.  The  survivors,  wheel- 
ing their  unchecked  chargers,  disappeared  with 
the  same  meteoric  rapidity  with  which  they  had 
approached.  The  flotilla  now  appeared  in  sight, 
having  arrived  at  the  destined  spot  at  the  precise 
hour  designated  by  Napoleon.  This  was  not  ac- 
cident. It  was  the  result  of  that  wonderful  pow- 
er of  mind,  and  extent  of  information,  which  had 
enabled  Napoleon  perfectly  to  understand  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  two  routes,  and  to  give  his  orders 
in  such  a  way,  that  they  could  be,  and  would  be 
obeyed.  It  was  remarked  by  Napoleon's  gener- 
als, that  during  a  week's  residence  in  Egypt,  he 
acquired  apparently  as  perfect  an  acquaintance 
with  the  country  as  if  it  had  been  his  native  land. 

The  whole  moral  aspect  of  the  army  was  now 
changed,  with  the  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
country.  The  versatile  troops  forgot  their  suf- 
ferings, and,  rejoicing  in  abundance,  danced  and 
sang,  beneath  the  refreshing  shade  of  sycamores 
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and  palm  trees.  The  fields  were  waving  with 
luxuriant  harvests.  Pigeons  were  abundant. 
The  most  delicious  watermelons  were  brought  to 
the  camp  in  inexhaustible  profusion.  But  the 
villages  were  poor  and  squalid,  and  the  houses 
mere  hovels  of  mud.  The  execrations  in  which 
the  soldiers  had  indulged  in  the  desert,  now  gave 
place  to  jokes  and  glee.  For  seven  days  they 
marched  resolutely  forward  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  admiring  the  fertility  of  the  country, 
and  despising  the  poverty  and  degradation  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  declared  that  there  was  no 
such  place  as  Cairo,  but  that  the  "  Little  Corpor- 
al," had  suffered  himself  to  be  transported  like  a 
good  boy,  to  that  miserable  land,  in  search  of  a 
city  even  more  unsubstantial  than  the  mirage  of 
the  desert. 

On  the  march  Napoleon  stopped  at  the  house 
of  an  Arab  sheik.  The  interior  presented  a 
revolting  scene  of  squalidness  and  misery.  The 
proprietor  was  however  reported  to  be  rich.  Na- 
poleon treated  the  old  man  with  great  kindness 
and  asked,  through  an  interpreter,  why  he  lived 
in  such  utter  destitution  of  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  assuring  him  that  an  unreserved  answer 
should  expose  him  to  no  inconvenience.  He  re- 
plied, "  some  years  ago  I  repaired  and  furnished 
my  dwelling.  Information  of  this  was  carried  to 
Cairo,  and  having  been  thus  proved  to  be  wealthy, 
a  large  sum  of  money  was  demanded  from  me  by 
the  Mamelukes,  and  the  bastinado  was  inflicted 
until  I  paid  it.  Look  at  my  feet,  which  bear 
witness  to  what  I  endured.  From  that  time  I 
have  reduced  myself  to  the  barest  necessaries, 
and  no  longer  seek  to  repair  any  thing."  The 
poor  old  man  was  lamed  for  life,  in  consequence 
of  the  mutilation  which  his  feet  received  from 
the  terrible  infliction.  Such  was  the  tyranny  of 
the  Mamelukes.  The  Egyptians,  in  abject  slavery 
to  their  proud  oppressors,  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render their  wives,  their  children,  and  even  their 
own  persons  to  the  absolute  will  of  the  despots 
who  ruled  them. 

Numerous  bands  of  Mameluke  horsemen,  the 
most  formidable  body  of  cavalry  in  the  world, 
were  continually  hovering  about  the  army,  watch- 
ing for  points  of  exposure,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  be  continually  prepared  for  an  attack.  No- 
thing could  have  been  more  effective  than  the 
disposition  which  Napoleon  made  of  his  troops 
to  meet  this  novel  mode  of  warfare.  He  formed 
his  army  into  five  squares.  The  sides  of  each 
square  were  composed  of  ranks  six  men  deep. 
The  artillery  were  placed  at  the  angles.  Within 
the  square  were  grenadier  companies  in  platoons 
to  support  the  points  of  attack.  The  generals, 
the  scientific  corps,  and  the  baggage  were  in  the 
centre.  These  squares  were  moving  masses. 
When  on  the  march  all  faced  in  one  direction, 
the  two  sides  marching  in  flank.  When  charged 
they  immediately  halted  and  fronted  on  every 
side  ;  the  outermost  rank  kneeling  that  those  be- 
hind might  shoot  over  their  heads — the  whole 
body  thus  presenting  a  living  fortress  of  bristling 
bayonets.  When  they  were  to  carry  a  position 
the  three  front  ranks  were  to  detach  themselves 
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from  the  square  and  to  form  a  column  of  attack. 
The  other  three  ranks  were  to  remain  in  the  rear, 
still  forming  the  square,  ready  to  rally  the  column. 
These  flaming  citadels  of  fire  set  at  defiance  all 
the  power  of  the  Arab  horsemen.  The  attacks 
of  the  enemy  soon  became  a  subject  of  merriment 
to  the  soldiers.  The  scientific  men,  or  savans, 
as  they  were  called,  had  been  supplied  with  asses 
to  transport  their  persons  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus. As  soon  as  a  body  of  Mamelukes  was 
seen  in  the  distance,  the  order  was  given,  with 
military  precision,  ^^ form  square,  savans  and 
asses  in  the  centre.''''  This  order  was  echoed, 
from  rank  to  rank,  with  peals  of  laughter.  The 
soldiers  amused  themselves  with  calling  the  asses 
demi-savans.  Though  the  soldiers  thus  enjoyed 
their  jokes,  thay  cherished  the  highest  respect 
for  many  of  these  savans,  who  in  scenes  of  battle 
had  manifested  the  utmost  intrepidity.  After 
a  march  of  seven  days,  during  which  time  they 
had  many  bloody  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  the 
army  approached  Cairo. 

Mourad  Bey  had  there  assembled  the  greater 
part  of  his  Mamelukes,  nearly  ten  thousand  in  num- 
ber, for  a  decisive  battle.  These  proud  and  power- 
ful horsemen  were  supported  by  twenty- four  thou- 
sand foot  soldiers,  strongly  intrenched.  Cairo  is 
on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Nile.  Napoleon  was 
marching  along  the  western  shore.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2]  st  of  July,  Napoleon,  conscious  that 
he  was  near  the  city,  set  his  army  in  motion  be- 
fore the  break  of  day.  Just  as  the  sun  was  rising 
in  those  cloudless  skies,  the  soldiers  beheld  the 
lofty  minarets  of  the  city  upon  their  left,  gilded 
by  its  rays,  and  upon  the  right,  upon  the  borders 
of  the  desert,  the  gigantic  pyramids  rising  like 
mountains  upon  an  apparently  boundless  plain. 
The  whole  army  instinctively  halted  and  ga^ed 
awe-stricken  upon  those  monuments  of  antiquity. 
The  face  of  Napoleon  ^beamed  with  enthusiasm. 
"  Soldiers  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  rode  along  the 
ranks;  "from  those  summits  forty  centuries  con- 
template your  actions. ' '  The  ardor  of  the  soldiers 
was  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch.  Animated  by 
the  clangor  of  martial  bands,  and  the  gleam  of 
flaunting  banners,  they  advanced  with  impetuous 
steps  to  meet  their  foes.  The  whole  plain  be- 
fore them,  at  the  base  of  the  pyramids  was  filled 
with  armed  men.  The  glittering  weapons  of  ten 
thousand  horsemen,  in  the  utmost  splendor  of 
barbaric  chivalry,  brilliant  with  plumes  and  arms 
of  burnished  steel  and  gold,  presented  an  array 
inconceivably  imposing.  Undismayed  the  French 
troops,  marshaled  in  five  invincible  squares,  press- 
ed on.  There  was  apparently  no  alternative. 
Napoleon  must  march  upon  those  intrenchments, 
behind  which  twenty-four  thousand  men  were 
stationed  with  powerful  artillery  and  musketry 
to  sweep  his  ranks,  and  a  formidable  body  of  ten 
thousand  horsemen,  on  fleet  and  powerful  Arab- 
ian steeds,  awaiting  the  onset,  and  ready  to  seize 
upon  the  slightest  indications  of  confusion  to 
plunge,  with  the  fury  which  fatalism  can  inspire, 
upon  his  bleeding  and  mangled  squares.  It  must 
have  been  with  Napoleon  a  moment  of  intense 
anxiety.     But  as  he  sat  upon  his  horse,  in  the 
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centre  of  one  of  the  squares,  and  carefully  ex- 
amined, with  his  telescope,  the  disposition  of  the 
enemy,  no  one  could  discern  the  slightest  trace 
of  uneasiness.  His  gaze  was  long  and  intense. 
The  keenness  of  his  scrutiny  detected  that  the 
guns  of  the  enemy  were  not  mounted  upon  car- 
riages, and  that  they  could  not  therefore  be  turned 
from  the  direction  in  which  they  were  placed. 
No  other  officer,  though  many  of  them  had  equally 
good  glasses,  made  this  important  discovery.  He 
immediately,  by  a  lateral  movement,  guided  his 
army  to  the  right,  toward  the  pyramids,  that  his 
squares  might  be  out  of  the  range  of  the  guns, 
and  that  he  might  attack  the  enemy  in  flank. 
The  moment  Mourad  Bey  perceived  this  evolu- 
tion, he  divined  its  object,  and  with  great  military 
sagacity  resolved  instantly  to  charge. 

"  You  shall  now  see  us,"  said  the  proud  Bey, 
"cut  up  those  dogs,  like  gourds." 


It  was,  indeed,  a  fearful  spectacle.  Ten  thou- 
sand horsemen,  magnificently  dressed,  with  the 
fleetest  steeds  in  the  world,  urging  their  horses 
with  bloody  spurs,  to  the  most  impetuous  and  fu- 
rious onset,  rending  the  heavens  with  their  cries, 
and  causing  the  very  earth  to  tremble  beneath  the 
thunder  of  iron  feet,  came  down  upon  the  adaman- 
tine host.  Nothing  was  ever  seen  in  war  more 
furious  than  this  charge.  Ten  thousand  horse- 
men is  an  enormous  mass.  Those  longest  inured 
to  danger  felt  that  it  was  an  awful  moment.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  resist  such  a  living  avalanche. 
The  most  profound  silence  reigned  through  the 
ranks,  interrupted  only  by  the  word  of  command. 
The  nerves  of  excitement  being  roused  to  the  ut- 
most tension,  every  order  was  executed  with  most 
marvelous  rapidity  and  precision.  The  soldiers 
held  their  breath,  and  with  bristling  bayonets 
stood,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  receive  the  shock 
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The  moment  the  Mamelukes  arrived  within 
aunshot,  the  artillery,  at  the  angles,  plowed  their 
ranks,  and  platoons  of  musketry,  volley  after 
volley,  in  a  perfectly  uninterrupted  flow,  swept 
into  their  faces  a  pitiless  tempest  of  destruction. 
Horses  and  riders,  struck  by  the  balls,  rolled  over 
each  other,  by  hundreds,  in  the  sand,  and  were 
trampled  and  crushed  by  the  iron  hoofs  of  the 
thousands  of  frantic  steeds,  enveloped  in  dust 
and  smoke,  composing  the  vast  and  impetuous 
column.  But  the  squares  stood  as  firm  as  the 
pyramids  at  whose  base  they  fought.  Not  one 
was  broken ;  not  one  wavered.  The  daring 
Mamelukes,  in  the  frenzy  of  their  rage  and  dis- 
appointment, threw  away  their  lives  with  the 
utmost  recklessness.  They  wheeled  their  horses 
round  and  reined  them  back  upon  the  ranks,  that 
they  might  kick  their  way  into  those  terrible  for- 
tresses of  living  men.  Rendered  furious  by  their 
inability  to  break  the  ranks,  they  hurled  their 
pistols  and  carbines  at  the  heads  of  the  French. 
The  wounded  crawled  along  the  ground,  and 
with  their  scimitars,  cut  at  the  legs  of  their  in- 
domitable foes.  They  displayed  superhuman 
bravery,  the  only  virtue  which  the  Mamelukes 
possessed. 

But  an  incessant  and  merciless  fire  from  Napo- 
leon's well-trained  battalions  continually  thinned 
their  ranks,  and  at  last  the  Mamelukes,  in  the 
wildest  disorder,  broke,  and  fled.  The  infantry, 
in  the  intrenched  camp,  witnessing  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  the  mounted  troops,  whom  they  had 
considered  invincible,  and  seeing  such  incessant 
and  volcanic  sheets  of  flame  bursting  from  the  im- 
penetrable squares,  caught  the  panic,  and  joined 
the  flight.  Napoleon  now,  in  his  turn,  charged 
with  the  utmost  impetuosity.  A  scene  of  in- 
describable confusion  and  horror  ensued.  The 
extended  plain  was  crowded  with  fugitives — foot- 
men and  horsemen,  bewildered  with  terror,  seek- 
ing escape  from  their  terrible  foes.  Thousands 
plunged  into  the  river,  and  endeavored  to  escape 
by  swimming  to  the  opposite  shore.  Bat  a  shower 
of  bullets,  like  hail  stones,  fell  upon  them,  and 
the  waves  of  the  Nile  were  crimsoned  with  their 
blood.  Others  sought  the  desert,  a  wild  and 
rabble  rout.  The  victors,  with  their  accustomed 
celerity  pursued,  pitilessly  pouring  into  the  dense 
masses  of  their  flying  foes  the  most  terrible  dis- 
charges of  artillery  and  musketry.  The  rout 
was  complete — the  carnage  awful.  The  sun  had 
hardly  reached  the  meridian,  before  the  whole 
embattled  host  had  disappeared,  and  the  plain  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  extend,  was  strewn  with  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  The  camp,  with  all  its 
Oriental  wealth,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors ; 
and  the  soldiers  enriched  themselves  with  its 
profusion  of  splendid  shawls,  magnificent  wea- 
pons, Arabian  horses,  and  purses  filled  with  gold. 
The  Mamelukes  were  accustomed  to  lavish  great 
wealth  in  the  decorations  of  their  persons,  and  to 
carry  with  them  large  sums  of  money.  The  gold 
and  the  trappings  found  upon  the  body  of  each 
Mameluke  were  worth  from  twelve  hundred  to 
two  thousand  dollars.  Besides  those  who  were 
slain  upon  the  field,  more  than  a  thousand  of 


these  formidable  horsemen  were  drowned  in  the 
Nile.  For  many  days  the  soldiers  employed 
themselves  in  fishing  up  the  rich  booty,  and  the 
French  camp  was  filled  with  all  abundance.  This 
most  sanguinary  battle  cost  the  French  scarcely 
one  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  More 
than  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  perished.  Na- 
poleon gazed  with  admiration  upon  the  bravery 
which  these  proud  horsemen  displayed.  "  Could 
I  have  united  the  Mameluke  horse  to  the  French 
infantry,"  said  he,  "I  should  have  reckoned  my- 
self master  of  the  world." 

After  the  battle,  Napoleon,  now  the  undisputed 
conqueror  of  Egypt,  quartered  himself  for  the 
night  in  the  country  palace  of  Mourad  Bey.  The 
apartments  of  this  voluptuous  abode  were  embel- 
lished with  all  the  appurtenances  of  Oriental  lux- 
ury. The  officers  were  struck  with  surprise  in 
viewing  the  multitude  of  cushions  and  divans 
covered  with  the  finest  damasks  and  silks,  and 
ornamented  with  golden  fringe.  Egypt  was  beg- 
gared to  minister  to  the  sensual  indulgence  of 
these  haughty  despots.  Much  of  the  night  was 
passed  in  exploring  this  singular  mansion.  The 
garden  was  extensive  and  magnificent  in  the  ex- 
treme. Innumerable  vines  were  laden  with  the 
richest  grapes.  The  vintage  was  soon  gathered 
by  the  thousands  of  soldiers  who  filled  the  alleys 
and  loitered  in  the  arbors.  Pots  of  preserves,  of 
confectionery,  and  of  sweetmeats  of  every  kind, 
were  quickly  devoured  by  an  army  of  mouths. 
The  thousands  of  little  elegancies  which  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  had  contributed  to  minister  to 
the  voluptuous  splendors  of  the  regal  mansion, 
were  speedily  transferred  to  the  knapsacks  of  the 
soldiers. 

The  "Battle  of  the  Pyramids,"  as  Napoleon 
characteristically  designated  it,  sent  a  thrill  of 
terror,  far  and  wide,  into  the  interior  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  These  proud,  merciless,  licentious  op- 
pressors were  execrated  by  the  timid  Egyptians, 
but  they  were  deemed  invincible.  In  an  hour 
they  had  vanished,  like  the  mist,  before  the  geniue 
of  Napoleon. 

The  caravans  which  came  to  Cairo,  circulated 
through  the  vast  regions  of  the  interior,  with  all 
the  embellishments  of  Oriental  exaggeration,  most 
glowing  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  these  ter- 
rible squadrons,  which  had  so  long  tyrannized 
over  Egypt,  and  the  fame  of  whose  military 
prowess  had  caused  the  most  distant  tribes  to 
tremble.  The  name  of  Napoleon  became  sud- 
denly as  renowned  in  Asia  and  in  Africa  as  it 
had  previously  become  in  Europe.  But  twenty- 
one  days  had  elapsed  since  he  placed  his  foot 
upon  the  sands  at  Alexandria,  and  now  he  was 
sovereign  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  also  wel- 
comed him  as  a  friend  and  a  liberator.  The 
sheets  of  flame,  which  incessantly  burst  from 
the  French  ranks,  so  deeply  impressed  their 
imaginations,  that  they  gave  to  Napoleon  the 
Oriental  appellation  of  Sultan  Kebir,  or  King 
of  Fire. 

The  wives  of  the  Mamelukes  had  all  remained 
in  Cairo.  Napoleon  treated  them  with  the  ut- 
most consideration.     He  sent  Eugene  to  the  wife 
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of  Mourad  Bey,  to  assure  her  of  his  protection. 
He  preserved  all  her  property  for  her,  and  grant- 
ed her  several  requests  which  she  made  to  him. 
Thus  he  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  miti- 
gate the  inevitable  sufferings  of  war.  The  lady 
was  so  grateful  for  these  attentions  that  she  en- 
tertained Eugene  with  all  possible  honors,  and 
presented  him,  upon  his  departure,  with  a  valua- 
ble diamond  ring. 

Cairo  contained  three  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants. Its  population  was  brutal  and  fero- 
cious in  the  extreme.  The  capital  was  in  a 
state  of  terrible  agitation,  for  the  path  of  Oriental 
conquerors  is  ever  marked  with  brutality,  flames, 
and  blood.  Napoleon  immediately  dispatched  a 
detachment  of  his  anny  into  the  city  to  restore 
tranquillity,  and  to  protect  persons  and  property 
from  the  fury  of  the  populace.  The  next  day 
but  one,  with  great  pomp  and  splendor,  at  the 
head  of  his  victorious  army,  he  entered  Cairo,  and 
took  possession  of  the  palace  of  Mourad  Bey. 
With  the  most  extraordinary  intelligence  and 
activity  he  immediately  consecrated  all  his  ener- 
gies to  promote  the  highest  interest  of  the  coun- 
try he  had  conquered.  Nothing  escaped  his 
observation.  He  directed  his  attention  to  the 
mosques,  the  harems,  the  condition  of  the  wo- 
men, the  civil  and  religious  institutions,  the 
state  of  agriculture,  the  arts,  and  sciences — to 
every  thing  which  could  influence  the  elevation 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  He  visited  the 
most  influential  of  the  Arab  inhabitants,  assured 
them  of  his  friendship,  of  his  respect  for  their  re- 
ligion, of  his  determination  to  protect  their  rights, 
and  of  his  earnest  desire  to  restore  to  Egypt  its 
pristine  glory.  He  disclaimed  all  sovereignty 
over  Egypt,  but  organized  a  government  to  be 
administered  by  the  people  themselves.  He  suc- 
ceeded perfectly  in  winning  their  confidence  and 
admiration.  He  immediately  established  a  con- 
gress, composed  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  Cairo,  for  the  creation  of  laws  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  established  similar 
assemblies  in  all  the  provinces,  which  were  to 
send  deputies  to  the  general  congress  at  Cairo. 
He  organized  the  celebrated  Institute  of  Egypt, 
to  diffuse  among  the  people  the  light  and  the 
sciences  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  members  were 
employed  in  making  an  accurate  description  and 
a  perfect  map  of  Egypt ;  others  were  to  study 
the  productions  of  the  country,  that  its  resources 
might  be  energetically  and  economically  devel- 
oped ;  others  were  to  explore  the  ruins,  thus  to 
shed  new  light  upon  history ;  others  were  to 
study  the  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
proper  plans  for  the  promotion  of  their  welfare, 
by  the  means  of  manufactures,  canals,  roads, 
mills,  works  upon  the  Nile,  and  improvements 
in  agriculture.  Among  the  various  questions 
proposed  to  the  Institute  by  Napoleon,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned  as  illustrative  of  his 
enlarged  designs  :  Ascertain  the  best  construc- 
tion for  wind  and  water  mills  ;  find  a  substitute 
for  the  hop,  which  does  not  grow  in  Egypt,  for 
the  making  of  beer ;  select  sites  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  ;  seek  the  best  means  of 


procuring  water  for  the  citadel  of  Cairo  ;  select 
spots  for  wells  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  desert ; 
inquire  into  the  means  of  clarifying  and  cooling 
the  waters  of  the  Nile ;  devise  some  useful  ap- 
plication of  the  rubbish  with  which  the  city  of 
Cairo,  and  all  the  ancient  towns  of  Egypt,  are 
encumbered  ;  find  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  the 
Egyptians  were  not  acquainted  with  windmills, 
wheelbarrows,  or  even  handsaws,  until  they  were 
introduced  by  Napoleon.  Engineers,  draughts- 
men, and  men  of  science  immediately  dispersed 
themselves  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  Egypt. 
Flour,  as  fine  as  could  be  obtained  in  Paris,  was 
ground  in  mills  at  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  Damietta, 
and  Cairo.  By  the  erection  of  pubHc  ovens, 
bread  became  abundant.  Hospitals  were  estab- 
hshed,  with  a  bed  for  each  patient.  Saltpetre  and 
gunpowder-mills  were  erected.  A  foundry  was 
constructed  with  reverberating  furnaces.  Large 
shops  were  built  for  locksmiths,  armorers,  joiners, 
cartwrights,  carpenters,  and  rope-makers.  Silver 
goblets  and  services  of  plate  were  manufactured. 
A  French  and  Arabic  printing-press  was  set  at 
work.  Inconceivable  activity  was  infused  into 
every  branch  of  industry.  The  genius  of  Napo- 
leon, never  weary,  inspired  all  and  guided  all. 
It  was  indeed  a  bright  day  which,  after  centuries 
of  inaction  and  gloom,  had  thus  suddenly  dawn- 
ed upon  Egypt.  The  route  was  surveyed,  and 
the  expense  estimated,  of  two  ship-canals,  one 
connecting  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Nile  at  Cairo ;  the  other  uniting  the  Red  Sea 
with  the  Mediterranean  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  Five  millions  of  dollars  and  two  years  of 
labor  would  have  executed  both  of  these  magnifi- 
cent enterprises,  and  would  have  caused  a  new 
era  to  have  dawned  upon  three  continents.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  deplore  those  events  which  have 
thus  consigned  anew  these  fertile  regions  to  beg- 
gary and  to  barbarism.  The  accomplishment  of 
these  majestic  plans  might  have  transferred  to 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  those  energies  now 
so  transplendent  upon  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Ohio.  "  It  is  incredible,"  says 
Talleyrand,  "how  much  Napoleon  was  able  to 
achieve.  He  could  effect  more  than  any  man, 
yes,  more  than  any  four  men  whom  I  have  ever 
known.  His  genius  was  inconceivable.  Nothing 
could  exceed  his  energy,  his  imagination,  his 
spirit,  his  capacity  for  work,  his  ease  of  accom- 
plishment. He  was  clearly  the  most  extraordi- 
nary man  that  I  ever  saw,  and  I  believe  the  most 
extraordinary  man  that  has  lived  in  our  age,  or 
for  many  ages."  All  the  energies  of  Napoleon's 
soul  were  engrossed  by  these  enterprises  of 
grandeur  and  utility.  Dissipation  could  present 
no  aspect  to  allure  him.  "I  have  no  passion,'' 
said  he,  "  for  women  or  gaming.  I  am  entirely 
a  political  being." 

The  Arabs  were  lost  in  astonishment  that  a 
conqueror,  who  wielded  the  thunderbolt,  could  be 
so  disinterested  and  merciful.  Such  generosity 
and  self-denial  was  never  before  heard  of  in  the 
East  They  could  in  no  way  account  for  it. 
Thei.  females  were  protected  from  insult ;  their 
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persons  and  property  were  saved.  Thirty  thou- 
sand Europeans  were  toiling  for  the  comfort  and 
improvement  of  the  Egyptians.  They  called 
Napoleon  the  worthy  son  of  the  prophet,  the 
favorite  of  Allah.  They  even  introduced  his 
praises  into  their  Litany,  and  chanted  in  the 
mosques,  "Who  is  he  that  hath  saved  the  favor- 
ite of  Victory  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and 
from  the  rage  of  his  enemies  1  Who  is  he  that 
hath  led  the  brave  men  of  the  W^est,  safe  and 
unharmed  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  !  It  is  Allah ! 
the  great  Allah  !  The  Mamelukes' put  their  trust 
in  horses ;  they  draw  forth  their  infantry  in  bat- 
tle array.  But  the  favorite  of  Victory  hath  de- 
stroyed the  footmen  and  the  horsemen  of  the 
Mamelukes.  As  the  vapors  which  rise  in  the 
morning  are  scattered  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so 
hath  the  army  of  the  Mamelukes  been  scattered 
by  the  brave  men  of  the  West.  For  the  brave 
men  of  the  West  are  as  the  apple  of  the  eye  to 
the  great  Allah." 

Napoleon,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  become  better  acquainted  with  their 
character,  attended  their  religious  worship,  and 
all  their  national  festivals.  Though  he  left  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheiks,  he  enjoined  and  enforced  scrupulous  im- 
partiality in  their  decisions.  The  robbers  of  the 
desert,  who  for  centuries  had  devastated  the  fron- 
tiers with  impunity,  he  repulsed  with  a  vigorous 
hand,  and  under  his  energetic  sway  life  and 
property  became  as  safe  in  Egypt  as  in  England 
or  in  France.  The  French  soldiers  became  very 
popular  with  the  native  Egyptians,  and  might  be 
seen  in  the  houses,  socially  smoking  their  pipes 
with  the  inhabitants,  assisting  them  in  their  do- 
mestic labors,  and  playing  with  their  children. 

One  day  Napoleon,  in  his  palace,  was  giving 
audience  to  a  numerous  assemblage  of  sheiks 
and  other  distinguished  men.  Information  was 
brought  to  him  that  some  robbers  from  the  desert 
had  slain  a  poor  friendless  peasant,  and  carried 
off  his  flocks.  "  Take  three  hundred  horsemen 
and  two  hundred  camels,"  said  Napoleon,  imme- 
diately, to  an  officer  of  his  staff,  "and  pursue 
these  robbers  until  they  are  captured,  and  the 
outrage  is  avenged."  "Was  the  poor  wretch 
your  cousin,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  sheiks,  con- 
temptuously, "  that  you  are  in  such  a  rage  at  his 
death  1"  "He  was  more,"  Napoleon  replied, 
sublimely,  "  he  was  one  whose  safety  Providence 
had  intrusted  to  my  care."  "Wonderful!"  re- 
joined the  sheik,  "you  speak  like  one  inspired 
of  the  Almighty."  More  than  one  assassin  was 
dispatched  by  the  Turkish  authorities  to  murder 
Napoleon.  But  the  Egyptians  with  filial  love, 
watched  over  him,  gave  him  timely  notice  of  the 
design,  and  effectually  aided  him  in  defeating  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  extraordinary  prosperity, 
a  reverse,  sudden,  terrible,  and  irreparable,  befell 
the  French  army.  Admiral  Brueys,  devotedly 
attached  to  Napoleon,  and  anxious  to  ascertain 
that  he  had  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  country 
before  leaving  him  to  his  fate,  delayed  with- 
drawing his  fleet,  as  Napoleon  had  expressly  en- 
joined, from  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  to  place  it  in  a 


position  of  safety.  The  second  day  afler  enter- 
ing Cairo,  Napoleon  received  dispatches  from 
Admiral  Brueys  by  which  he  learned  that  the 
squadron  was  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  He  was  amazed  at 
the  intelligence,  and  immediately  dispatched  a 
messenger,  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  haste, 
and  inform  the  admiral  of  his  great  disapproba- 
tion, and  to  warn  him  to  take  the  fleet,  without 
an  hour's  delay,  either  into  the  harbor  of  Alex- 
andria, where  it  would  be  safe,  or  to  make  for 
Corfu.  The  messenger  was  assassinated  on  the 
way  by  a  party  of  Arabs  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, have  reached  Aboukir  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fleet.  In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Nelson 
learned  that  the  French  had  landed  at  Egypt. 
He  immediately  turned  in  that  direction  to  seek 
their  squadron.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  first  of  August,  but  ten  days  after  the 
battle  of  the  Pyramids,  the  British  fleet  majesti- 
cally entered  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  and  closed 
upon  their  victims.  The  French  squadron  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates,  was  anchored  in  a  semi-circle,  in  a  line 
corresponding  with  the  curve  of  the  shore.  The 
plan  of  attack,  adopted  by  Nelson,  possessed  the 
simplicity  and  originality  of  genius,  and  from  the 
first  moment  victory  was  almost  certain.  As 
soon  as  Nelson  perceived  the  situation  of  the 
French  fleet,  he  resolved  to  double  with  his  whole 
force  on  half  of  that  of  his  enemy,  pursuing  the 
same  system  of  tactics  by  sea  which  Napoleon 
had  found  so  successful  on  the  land.  He  order- 
ed his  fleet  to  take  its  station  half  on  the  outer, 
and  half  on  the  inner  side  of  one  end  of  th<' 
French  line.  Thus  each  French  ship  was  placed 
between  the  fire  of  two  of  those  of  the  English 
The  remainder  of  the  French  fleet  being  at  an- 
chor to  the  windward  could  not  easily  advance 
to  the  relief  of  their  doomed  friends.  Admiral 
Brueys  supposed  that  he  was  anchored  so  near 
the  shore  that  the  English  could  not  pass  inside 
of  his  line.  But  Nelson  promptly  decided  that 
where  there  was  room  for  the  enemy  to  swing, 
there  must  be  room  for  his  ships  to  float.  "  If 
we  succeed  what  will  the  world  say,"  exclaimed 
one  of  Nelson's  captains,  with  transport,  as  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  attack. 
"  There  is  no  if  in  the  case,"  Nelson  replied, 
"  that  we  shall  succeed  is  certain.  Who  may 
live  to  tell  the  story  is  a  very  different  ques- 
tion." 

The  French  fought  with  the  energies  of  de- 
spair. For  fifteen  hours  the  unequal  contest  last- 
ed. Dark  night  came  on.  The  Bay  of  Aboukir 
resembled  one  wide  flaming  volcano,  enveloped 
in  the  densest  folds  of  sulphureous  smoke.  The 
ocean  never  witnessed  a  conflict  more  sanguin- 
ary and  dreadful.  About  eleven  o'clock  the 
Orient  took  fire.  The  smoke,  from  the  enormou.s 
burning  mass,  ascended  like  an  immense  black 
balloon,  when  suddenly  the  flames,  flashing 
through  them,  illumined  the  whole  horizon  with 
awful  brilliance.  At  length  its  magazine,  con- 
taining hundreds  of  barrels  of  gunpowder,  blow 
up,  with  an  explosion  so  tremendous  as  to  shake' 
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every  ship  to  its  centre.  So  awfully  did  this 
explosion  rise  above  the  incessant  roar  of  the 
battle,  that  simultaneously  on  both  sides,  the 
firing  ceased,  and  a  silence,  as  of  the  grave,  en- 
sued. But  immediately  the  murderous  conflict 
was  resumed.  Death  and  destruction,  in  the 
midst  of  the  congenial  gloom  of  night,  held  high 
carnival  in  the  bay.  Thousands  of  Arabs  lined 
the  shore,  gazing  with  astonishment  and  terror 
upon  the  awful  spectacle.  For  fifteen  hours  that 
dreadful  conflict  continued,  through  the  night 
and  during  the  morning,  and  until  high  noon  of 
the  ensuing  day,  when  the  firing  gradually  ceased, 
for  the  French  fleet  was  destroyed.  Four  ships 
only  escaped,  and  sailed  for  Malta.  The  English 
ships  were  too  much  shattered  to  attempt  to  pur- 
sue the  fugitives. 

Admiral  Brueys  was  wounded  early  in  the 
action.  He  would  not  leave  the  quarter-deck. 
''  An  admiral,"  said  he,  "  should  die  giving 
orders."  A  cannon  ball  struck  him,  and  but  the 
fragments  of  his  body  could  be  found.  Nelson 
was  also  severely  wounded  on  the  head.  When 
carried  to  the  cockpit,  drenched  in  blood,  he 
nobly  refused,  though  in  imminent  danger  of 
bleeding  to  death,  to  have  his  wounds  dressed, 
till  the  wounded  seamen,  who  were  brought  in 
before  him,  were  attended  to.  "I  will  take  my 
turn  with  my  brave  fellows,"  said  he.  Fully 
believing  that  his  wound  was  mortal,  he  called 
for  the  chaplain,  and  requested  him  to  deliver 
his  dying  remembrance  to  Lady  Nelson.  When 
the  surgeon  came,  in  due  time,  to  inspect  his 
wound,  it  was  found  that  the  wound  was  only 
superficial. 

All  of  the  transports  and  small  craft  which 
had  conveyed  Napoleon's  army  to  Egypt,  were 
in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  safe  from  attack,  as 
Nelson  had  no  frigates  with  which  to  cross  the 
bar.  For  leagues  the  shore  was  strewn  with 
fragments  of  the  wreck,  and  with  the  mangled 
bodies  of  the  dead.  The  bay  was  also  filled  with 
floating  corpses,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  ef- 
forts to  sink  them.  The  majestic  armament 
which  but  four  weeks  before  had  sailed  from 
Toulon,  was  thus  utterly  overthrown.  The  loss 
of  the  English  was  but  about  one  thousand.  Of 
the  French  five  thousand  perished,  and  three  thou- 
sand were  made  prisoners.  As  soon  as  the  con- 
quest was  completed.  Nelson  made  signal  for  the 
crew,  in  every  ship,  to  be  assembled  for  prayers. 
The  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  instantly  pervaded 
the  whole  squadron,  while  thanksgivings  were 
offered  to  God  for  the  signal  victory.  So  strange 
is  the  heart  of  man.  England  was  desolating  the 
whole  civilized  world  with  war,  to  compel  the 
French  people  to  renounce  republicanism  and 
establish  a  monarchy.  And  in  the  bloody  hour 
when  the  Bay  of  Aboukir  was  covered  with  the 
thousands  of  the  mutilated  dead,  whom  her  strong 
arm  had  destroyed,  she,  with  unquestioned  sin- 
cerity, oflfered  to  God  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise.  And  from  the  churches  and  the  fire- 
sides of  England,  tens  of  thousands  of  pious 
hearts  breathed  the  fervent  prayer  of  gratitude 
to  God  for  the  great  victory  of  Aboukir. 


Such  was  the  famous  Battle  of  the  Nile,  as  it 
has  since  been  called.  It  was  a  signal  conquest. 
It  was  a  magnificent  triumph  of  British  arms. 
But  a  victory  apparently  more  fatal  to  the  great 
interests  of  humanity  was  perhaps  never  gain- 
ed. It  was  the  death-blow  to  reviving  Egypt. 
It  extinguished  in  midnight  gloom  the  light  of 
civilization  and  science,  which  had  just  been  en- 
kindled on  those  dreary  shores.  Merciless  op- 
pression again  tightened  its  iron  grasp  upon  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  already,  as  the  consequence,  has 
another  half  century  of  crime,  cruelty  and  out- 
rage, blighted  that  doomed  land. 

Napoleon  at  once  saw  that  all  his  hopes  were 
blasted.  The  blow  was  utterly  irreparable.  He 
was  cut  off"  from  Europe.  He  could  receive  no 
supplies.  He  could  not  return.  Egypt  was  his 
prison.  Yet  he  received  the  news  of  this  terri- 
ble disaster,  with  the  most  imperturbable  equa- 
nimity. Not  a  word  or  a  gesture  escaped  him, 
which  indicated  the  slightest  discouragement. 
With  unabated  zeal  he  pursued  his  plans,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  causing  the  soldiers  to  forget 
the  disaster.  He  wrote  to  Kleber,  "  We  must 
die  in  this  country  or  get  out  of  it  as  great  as 
the  ancients.  This  will  oblige  us  to  do  greater 
things  than  we  intended.  We  must  hold  our- 
selves in  readiness.  We  will  at  least  bequeath 
to  Egypt  an  heritage  of  greatness."  "  Yes !" 
Kleber  replied,  "  we  must  do  great  things.  I 
am  preparing  my  faculties." 

The  exultation  among  the  crowned  heads  in 
Europe  in  view  of  this  great  monarchical  victory 
was  unbounded.  England  immediately  created 
Nelson  Baron  of  the  Nile,  and  conferred  a  pen- 
sion of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  be  con- 
tinued to  his  two  immediate  successors.  The 
Grand  Signior,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  East 
India  Company  made  him  magnificent  presents. 
Despotism  upon  the  Continent,  which  had  re- 
ceived such  heavy  blows  from  Napoleon,  began 
to  rejoice  and  to  revive.  The  newly  emancipa- 
ted people,  struggling  into  the  life  of  liberty, 
were  disheartened.  Exultant  England  formed 
new  combinations  of  banded  kings,  to  replace 
the  Bourbons  on  their  throne,  and  to  crush  the 
spirit  of  popular  liberty  and  equality,  which  had 
obtained  such  a  foothold  in  France.  All  mo- 
narchical Europe  rejoiced.  All  republican  Eu- 
rope mourned. 

The  day  of  Aboukir  was  indeed  a  disastrous 
day  to  France.  Napoleon  with  his  intimate 
friends  did  not  conceal  his  conviction  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  calamity.  He  appeared  occasion- 
ally, for  a  moment,  lost  in  painful  reverie,  and 
was  heard  two  or  three  times  to  exclaim,  in 
indescribable  tones  of  emotion,  "  Unfortunate 
Brueys,  what  have  you  done."  But  hardly  an 
hour  elapsed  after  he  had  received  the  dreadful 
tidings,  ere  he  entirely  recovered  his  accustomed 
fortitude,  and  presence  of  mind,  and  he  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  allaying  the  despair  of  the  soldiers. 
He  saw,  at  a  glance,  all  the  consequences  of  this 
I  irreparable  loss.  And  it  speaks  well  for  his 
1  heart  that  in  the  midst  of  a  disappointment  so 
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terrible,  he  could  have  forgotten  his  own  grief  in 
writing  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  widow  of 
his  friend.  A  heartless  man  could  never  have 
penned  so  touching  an  epistle  as  the  following 
addressed  to  Madame  Brueys,  the  widow  of  the 
man  who  had  been  unintentionally  the  cause  of 
apparently  the  greatest  calamity  which  could 
have  befallen  him. 

"  Your  husband  has  been  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball,  while  combating  on  his  quarter  deck.  He 
died  without  suffering — the  death  the  most  easy 
and  the  most  envied  by  the  brave.  I  feel  warm- 
ly for  your  grief  The  moment  which  separates 
us  from  the  object  which  we  love  is  terrible  ;  we 
feel  isolated  on  the  earth  ;  we  almost  experience 
the  convulsions  of  the  last  agony ;  the  faculties 
of  the  soul  are  annihilated  ;  its  connection  with 
the  earth  is  preserved  only  through  the  medium 
of  a  painful  dream,  which  disturbs  every  thing. 
We  feel,  in  such  a  situation,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  yet  binds  us  to  life ;  that  it  were  far  bet- 
ter to  die.  But  when,  after  such  just  and  un- 
avoidable throes,  we  press  our  children  to  our 
hearts,  tears  and  more  tender  sentiments  arise, 
and  life  becomes  bearable  for  their  sakes.  Yes, 
Madame  !  they  will  open  the  fountains  of  your 
heart.  You  will  watch  their  childhood,  educate 
their  youth.  You  will  speak  to  them  of  their 
father,  of  your  present  grief,  and  of  the  loss 
which  they  and  the  Republic  have  sustained  in 
his  death.  After  having  resumed  the  interests 
in  life  by  the  chord  of  maternal  love,  you  will 
perhaps  feel  some  consolation  from  the  friend- 
ship and  warm  interest  which  I  shall  ever  take 
in  the  widow  of  my  friend." 

The  French  soldiers  with  the  versatility  of  dis- 
position which  has  ever  characterized  the  light- 
hearted  nation,  finding  all  possibility  of  a  return 
to  France  cut  off,  soon  regained  their  accustomed 
gayety,  and  with  zeal  engaged  in  all  the  plans 
of  Napoleon,  for  the  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try, which  it  now  appeared  that,  for  many  years, 
must  be  their  home. 


THE  GERMAN  EMIGRANTS— A  SKETCH 
OF  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  DOGGETT,   JUN. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  while  wandering  a  stranger 
along  the  quay  at  Albany,  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  crowd  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  persons  about  to  depart  by  a  canal-packet  for 
Buffalo.  The  scene  was  to  me  one  of  some  in- 
terest, as  a  number  of  Germans  of  the  better  class 
were  among  the  passengers.  One  was  a  beauti- 
ful girl  apparently  of  about  the  age  of  eighteen, 
arrayed  in  the  simple,  unaffected  garb  of  her 
country,  but  whose  intellectual  features,  black 
and  lustrous  hair,  tall  and  elegant  figure,  and 
somewhat  melancholy  cast  of  countenance,  ren- 
dered her  an  object  of  interest,  perhaps,  I  may  say 
of  admiration,  to  the  bystanders.  I  noticed  the 
sweet,  sad  smile  which  occasionally  enlivened 
her  countenance  as  fondly  holding  the  hand  of 
her  companion  in  her  own,  she  spoke  to  him  in 
a  tone  and  with  a  frankness  of  manner,  that  be- 
trayed a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  his  welfare. 
I  was  informed  that  this  young  man  was  her  only 
brother,  who  had  been  for  some  months  employ- 
ed in  a  manufacturing  establishment  in  Albany ; 
that  his  sister,  however,  had  but  recently  arrived 
in  the  country,  and,  accompanied  by  her  uncle, 
was  now  about  to  depart  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
distant  West. 

Feeling  an  interest — why  I  know  not — in  this 
brother  and  sister,  and  perceiving  they  were  of  a 
better  class  than  ordinarily  emigrate  to  America, 
I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  they  had  been 
educated  with  all  the  care  and  tenderness  wealthy 
parents  could  bestow ;  that  their  father,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  engaged  in  extensive  com- 
mercial pursuits  in  Bremen,  died  from  grief  and 
despair  at  the  sudden  prostration  of  his  credit  and 
loss  of  fortune,  his  widow  soon  after  following 
him  to  the  grave. 

A  few  months  previous  to  the  time  alluded  to, 
the  sister  was  the  affianced  bride  of  an  amiable, 
enterprising  young  man,  the  partner  of  her  father 
in  business.  At  that  period  her  ideal 
world  was  doubtless  one  of  beauty 
and  of  innocence,  the  acme,  perhaps, 
of  earthly  peace  and  happiness ;  for 
within  it  was  a  fountain  of  pure  and 
mutual  love,  ever  full  and  ever  flow- 
ing. No  worldly  care  disturbed  her 
tranquil  bosom — her  every  wish  was 
gratified ;  no  cloud  obscured  the 
brightness  of  her  sky — it  was  pure, 
serene,  and  beautiful.  How  uncer- 
tain are  earthly  hopes  !  How  vain 
are  human  expectations  !  In  a  mo- 
ment, as  it  were,  all  with  her  had 
changed.  Grief  had  taken  possess- 
ion of  her  heart,  bitter  tears  had 
succeeded  to  innocent  smiles,  and 
her  hopes  of  domestic  bliss  were 
blasted,  perhaps  never  again  to  bud 
or  bloom.  She  was  miserably  un- 
happy, the  innocent  victim  of  a  dis- 
appointment, heart-rending  indeed, 
and  by  her  never  to  be  forgotten. 
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On  the  decline  of  her  father's  fortune  and  that 
also  of  Edward  Nordheimer  (for  that  was  the 
name  of  her  lover),  the  latter  suddenly  became 
intemperate.  Thinking,  as  many  wiser  and  older 
than  himself  had  thought,  to  drown  the  recollec- 
tion of  bankruptcy  and  the  disappointment  of 
worldly  hope  in  the  giddy  bowl,  he  seized  the  in- 
toxicating draught  with  an  infatuated  zeal.  He 
heeded  not  the  timid  admonitions  of  love,  or  the 
kind  entreaties  of  friends  ;  but  reckless  alike  of 
the  consequences  of  his  dreadful  habit  to  himself 
and  others,  was  hurrying  to  inevitable  ruin,  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  stem  the  wild,  the  eddying  stream 
that  controlled  him,  and  within  the  vortex  of 
which  he  was  soon,  alas  !  to  be  forever  lost. 

Like  many  others,  he  had  been  taught  by  the 
example  of  his  elders,  perhaps,  by  the  daily  habits 
of  his  parents,  the  unwise  and  dangerous  idea 
that  discourtesy  consisteth  not  in  partaking  but  in 
refusing  the  proffered  glass  ;  hence,  what  was 
in  youth  a  fashionable  indulgence — a  mere  pas- 
time— had  become  in  his  manhood  a  settled,  des- 
perate vice.  Every  principle,  every  ambition,  of 
which  apparently  the  exercise  had  gained  him 
the  respect,  confidence,  best  wishes  of  his  fellow- 
men,  no  longer  controlled  him.  Once  an  indus- 
trious, careful,  esteemed  young  merchant,  he  was 
now  a  reckless,  abandoned  inebriate.  All  his 
energies  were  apparently  paralyzed.  The  pangs 
of  remorse  (for  reflections  on  his  course  would 
sometimes  flit  with  the  rapidity  of  shadows  across 
his  mind)  were  drowned  in  deep  and  frequent  po- 
tations ;  his  features  were  bloated,  his  eyes  were 
bloodshot,  his  limbs  shook.  So  changed  was  he 
that  few  could  realize  in  him  the  man  who  so 
recently  in  conscious  manliness  of  character,  had 
held  high  his  head  on  the  Exchange,  and  oper- 
ated so  extensively  in  the  marts  of  Bremen. 

Love  was  regarded  by  him,  if  regarded  at  all, 
35  an  idle  creation  of  the  brain ;  and  whether  from 
such  an  opinion  of  the  tender  passion,  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  unworthiness  of  being  loved,  or, 
from  a  feeling  of  shame  to  meet  the  pure  and 
lovely  being  to  whom  he  had  paid  his  addresses ; 
yet,  he  had  forsaken  her — her,  recently  his  polar 
star — the  object  of  his  thoughts  by  day  and  of  his 
dreams  by  night !  Yes,  he  had  forsaken  her, 
and  taken  a  dreary,  debauched  abode  with  those 
who  go  down  to  the  grave,  unwept,  unhonored, 
and  unlamented. 

Brief,  indeed,  was  the  earthly  career  of  Edward 
Nordheimer.  His  youthful  habit  of  enjoying  an 
occasional  glass,  had  led  him  gradually,  imper- 
ceptibly, perhaps,  but  surely  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave  ! 

How  dreadful  must  thy  summons  be,  oh !  Death, 
to  such  an  one  !  to  any  one,  indeed,  who,  regard- 
less of  the  great  and  wise  purposes  for  which  he 
was  created,  has  passed  his  days  and  nights  in 
drunkenness  and  debauchery  ;  who,  having  fallen 
from  his  high  estate — disappointed  his  own  hopes 
of  usefulness,  respectability,  and  honor  among 
men  ;  having  frustrated  the  fond,  ardent  hopes 
of  parents,  the  wishes  of  troops  of  friends,  finds 
himself  at  last  on  a  drunkard's  death-bed,  with 
the  awful  consciousness  of  having  laughed  to 


scorn  the  responsibilities  resting  on  his  immortal 
soul ! 

I  need  not  attempt  to  describe  the  effect  (for 
who  can  portray  the  extreme  bitterness  of  the 
human  heart  1)  which  the  melancholy,  soul-har- 
rowing change  in  Edward,  produced  on  the  mind 
of  his  lady-love,  or  expose  to  the  curious  gaze, 
the  broken  fountains  of  her  soul.  Aware  as  she 
was,  however,  that  all  efforts  had  failed  to  reclaim 
the  idol  of  her  bosom,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell 
if  she  more  mourned  his  exit  from  the  earth  than 
his  departure  from  that  course  which  leads  to  hap- 
piness and  peace.  But  he  was  gone,  and  for- 
ever. The  eyes,  that  once  looked  so  fondly  on 
her,  were  closed  in  their  last  sleep  ;  the  tongue 
that  had  so  oft  and  so  truly  pronounced  the  soft, 
musical  accents  of  love,  was  a  noiseless  instru- 
ment, and  that  voice,  the  very  whisperings  of 
which  had  sent  such  a  thrill  of  joy  to  her  once 
happy  heart,  was  now  forever  hushed.  The 
cold  embrace  of  death  was  around  him,  and  the 
places  which  once  knew  him  were  to  know  him 
no  more. 

The  unfortunate,  broken-hearted  maiden,  be- 
came regardless  of  every  attraction  of  society — 
every  attention  of  friends — for  hers  was  a  sorrow, 
calm,  indeed,  but  deep  and  abiding  withal — a  dis- 
appointment as  well  as  a  grief,  of  that  peculiarly 
delicate  nature,  for  which  there  is  no  earthly 
consolation.  She  felt  that  the  world  had  lost  its 
interest,  its  attraction,  its  delight :  her  Edward 
was  no  more.  Her  uncle  noticed  with  deep  so- 
licitude the  change  wrought  in  her  by  the  utter 
wreck  and  sudden  dispersion  of  all  her  hopes  of 
happiness,  and  with  this  sympathizing  relative 
she  readily  consented  to  seek,  on  the  distant 
shores  of  America,  that  peace  of  mind  compared 
with  which  thrones  and  empires  and  principal- 
ities and  powers  are  but  vanity  and  dust. 

Her  feelings,  on  leaving  her  native  Germany, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  already 
related.  They  were  those  peculiar  to  all,  who 
for  the  first  time  depart  from  their  own  country, 
who  for  the  first  time  bid  their  native  land  good- 
night, who  for  the  first  time  bid  an  adieu,  per- 
haps final,  to  the  green  fields,  the  pure  skies, 
the  sunny  and  endeared  spots  around  the  home 
of  infancy  and  love.  Others  know  not  how  oft, 
how  tenderly  they  are  remembered,  or  how  strong- 
ly the  affections  cling  to  them,  when  a  wide  waste 
of  ocean  rolls  between  our  "  ain  dear  home"  and 
us.  If  we  have  left  it  in  prosperity  to  visit  the 
grand  and  beautiful  in  nature,  in  other  lands,  or, 
reluctantly  departed  from  it  in  adversity,  with 
the  hope  of  improving  our  fortunes,  in  either 
case,  the  mind  ever  yearns  for  the  spot  where 
every  object,  tree,  flower,  rock,  and  shrub  is  as- 
sociated with  our  earliest,  our  happiest  days, 
where  every  breeze  is  fragrant  and  refreshing  as 
the  breath  of  Araby. 

With  these  sympathies  for  a  then  distant  home, 
I  entered  fully  into  the  situation,  the  feelings, 
and  affections  of  the  brother  and  sister  before  me, 
and  watched  with  deep  interest,  their  every  look 
and  movement.  Presently  a  boatman  sounded 
the  signal  of  departure,  then  a  long  and  hearty 
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embrace,  a  fond  and  mutual  kiss  was  exchanged, 
and  the  interesting  couple  parted.  The  packet 
was  soon  seen  moving  slowly  up  the  basin,  and 
on  the  deck,  gazing  at  her  brother,  stood  the 
beautiful  sister,  playing,  meanwhile,  on  her  gui- 
tar, and  singing  the  air  "  Home."  With  what 
sweetness  and  feeling  did  she  warble  that  music  ! 
How  expressive  those  silent  tokens  of  sorrow 
which  then  bedewed  her  fair,  pale  cheek  ! 

The  bright,  beautiful  sun  of  an  autumnal  day 
was  sinking  in  the  west,  and  when  its  golden, 
lingering  rays  no  longer  tinged  objects  living  or 
inanimate,  neither  the  guitar  nor  the  sweet  voice 
of  the  German  maiden  was  heard,  nor  were  her 
features  visible. 

I  have  often  asked  myself,  is  that  sister  now 
happy  1  Has  she  recovered  her  wonted  cheer- 
fulness 1  Has  she  forgotten  Edward  Nordhei- 
mer  1  Is  she  married  !  Is  she  living  1  Alas  ! 
perhaps,  in  seeking  an  asylum  in  the  far  wilds 
of  the  West,  she  has  measured  out  her  own  span 
upon  earth,  fallen,  as  many  before  have  fallen,  a 
victim  to  some  disease  peculiar  to  a  new,  uncul- 
tivated country. 

Since  the  time  alluded  to,  I  have  often  seen  in 
my  mind's  eye,  the  intellectual,  beautiful  face, 
and  the  graceful  figure  of  that  sister.  I  have 
seen  her  as  she  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  little 
packet  gazing  with  tearful  eyes  at  her  lonely 
brother,  and  as  I  recalled  the  trials  and  sorrows 
through  which  she  had  passed,  have  fancied  I 
heard  her  melancholy  voice  again  warbling  the 
same  plaintive  air  which  caused  my  heart  to  sink 
within  me  when  I  really  heard  it.  Yes,  she  oft- 
en rises  in  memory,  and  ever  with  a  strong,  a 
sad  impression  of  the  pang  which  rent  her  heart, 
as  her  own  native  Bremen  faded  forever  from  her 
sight !  Bremen  !  the  scene  of  all  her  joys,  of 
all  her  woes !  Of  her  first — only  love  !  The 
burial-place  of  her  parents  !  Bremen  I  within 
whose  precincts  lie  also  entombed  the  cold  and 
perishing  remains  of  Edward  Nordheimer !  of 
him  whom  she  had  so  truly  loved,  and  who  in 
other,  happier  days,  as  fondly  loved  her. 

CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  CLOCKS. 

WHEN  Cardinal  Montalto  assumed  the  tiara 
under  the  title  of  Sixtus  V.,  he  speedily 
threw  off"  the  disguise  which  had  enveloped  his 
former  life,  smoothed  the  wrinkles  from  his  now 
proud  forehead,  raised  his  piercing  eyes — here- 
tofore cautiously  vailed  by  their  downcast  lids — 
and  made  the  astounded  conclave  know  that  in 
place  of  a  docile  instrument  they  had  elected  an 
inflexible  master.  Many  glaring  abuses  existed 
in  Rome,  and  these  the  new  pope  determined  to 
reform.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  nobles,  whe- 
ther foreigners  or  natives,  to  be  escorted  when- 
ever they  went  out  by  a  numerous  body  of  pages, 
valets,  soldiers,  and  followers  of  all  kinds,  armed, 
like  their  masters,  to  the  teeth.  Sometimes  a 
noble's  "following"  resembled  an  army  rather 
than  an  escort ;  and  it  frequently  happened  that 
when  two  such  parties  met  in  a  narrow  street, 
a  violent  struggle  for  precedence  would  take 
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place,  and  blood  be  freely  shed  by  those  who 
had  had  no  previous  cause  of  quarrel.  Hence 
came  the  warlike  meaning — which  it  still  retains 
— of  the  word  rencontre.  Sixtus  V.  resolved  to 
put  down  this  practice,  and  seized  the  opportunity 
of  an  unusually  fierce  combat  taking  place  on 
Easter-day  within  the  very  precincts  of  St. 
Peter's. 

Next  morning  an  official  notice  was  posted  on 
the  city  walls,  prohibiting  every  noble  without 
exception  from  being  followed  by  more  than 
twenty  attendants.  Every  one  also,  of  whatever 
degree,  who  should  himself  carry,  or  cause  his 
people  to  carry  any  sort  of  fire-arms  (pocket-pis- 
tols being  especially  mentioned),  should  thereby 
incur  the  penalty  of  death.  At  this  notice  Pas- 
quin  jested,  and  the  nobles  laughed,  but  no  one 
dared  to  indulge  in  bravado,  until  the  following 
incident  occurred. 

Just  after  the  promulgation  of  the  pope's  orders, 
Ranuccio  Farnese,  the  only  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  arrived  in  Rome.  His  first  care  was  to 
wait  on  the  new  pontifT;  and  being  presented 
by  his  uncle.  Cardinal  Farnese,  the  young  prince 
met  the  reception  due  to  his  rank  and  to  his 
merit.  Already  his  talents  and  courage  gave 
promise  of  his  becoming  a  worthy  successor  to 
his  father  ;  and  the  Roman  nobles  vied  with  each 
other  in  doing  honor  to  the  heir  of  one  of  the 
richest  duchies  in  the  peninsula.  On  the  even- 
ing after  his  arrival  he  was  invited  by  Prince 
Cesarini  to  a  magnificent  banquet.  Wine  flowed 
freely,  and  the  night  waxed  late,  when  the  gay 
guests  began  to  discuss  the  recent  edict  of  his 
holiness.  Several  wild  young  spirits,  and  among 
them  Ranuccio,  declared  themselves  ready  to 
brave  it  openly.  Next  morning,  however,  when 
sobered  by  sleep,  they  all,  with  one  exception, 
judged  it  expedient  to  forget  their  bravado.  Ra- 
nuccio alone  felt  a  strong  desire  to  try  conclusions 
with  the  pope.  Although  a  feudatory  of  the  Holy 
See,  he  was  not  a  Roman,  and  he  was  a  prince. 
Sixtus  V.  would  probably  think  twice  before 
touching  a  head  that  was  almost  crowned.  Be- 
sides, youths  of  twenty  love  adventure,  and  it  is 
not  every  day  that  one  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
putting  a  pope  in  a  dilemma.  Ranuccio,  in  short, 
went  to  the  Vatican  and  asked  an  audience  of  his 
holiness.  It  was  immediately  granted,  and  the 
prince,  after  having,  according  to  the  custom, 
knelt  three  times,  managed  adroitly  to  let  fall  at 
the  very  feet  of  Sixtus  a  pair  of  pistols  loaded  to 
the  muzzle. 

Such  audacity  could  not  go  unpunished.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  the  pope  summoned 
his  guards,  and  ordered  them  to  arrest  and  con- 
vey to  Fort  St.  Angelo  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  who  had  just  condemned  himself  to  death. 
War  might  be  declared  on  the  morrow  ;  an  out- 
raged father  might  come,  sword  in  hand,  to  de- 
mand the  life  and  liberty  of  his  son.  What  cared 
Sixtus  1    He  was  resolved  to  restore  but  a  corpse. 

The  news  spread  quickly  :  so  much  audacity 
on  one  side  and  so  much  firmness  on  the  other 
seemed  almost  incredible.  Cardinal  Farnese 
hastened  to  the  Vatican,  and,  falling  at  the  feet 
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of  the  pope,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  pleaded  his 
nephew's  cause.  He  spoke  of  the  youth  of  the 
culprit  and  the  loyalty  of  his  father,  who  was 
then  in  Flanders  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Holy 
See.  Ranuccio  had  been  but  two  days  in  Rome 
— might  he  not  fairly  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the 
new  enactment  1  Then  he  belonged  to  a  power- 
ful house,  which  it  might  not  be  prudent  for  even 
his  holiness  to  offend ;  and,  finally,  he  was  closely 
related  by  blood  to  the  late  pope,  Paul  HI. 

The  holy  father's  reply  was  cruelly  decisive. 
"The  law,"  he  said,  "makes  no  distinction  :  a 
criminal  is  a  criminal,  and  nothing  more.  The 
vicegerent  of  God  on  earth,  my  justice,  like  His, 
must  be  impartial ;  nor  dare  I  exercise  clemency, 
which  would  be  nothing  but  weakness." 

The  cardinal  bent  his  head  and  retired. 

Besieged  incessantly  by  fresh  supplications 
from  various  influential  quarters,  the  pope  sent 
for  Monsignor  Angeli,  the  governor  of  Fort  St. 
Angelo.  To  him  he  gave  imperative  orders,  that 
precisely  at  twenty-four  o'clock*  that  evening 
his  illustrious  prisoner's  head  should  be  struck 
off. 

The  governor  returned  to  the  castle,  and  signi- 
fied to  Ranuccio  that  he  had  but  two  hours  to 
live.  The  young  man  laughed  in  his  face,  and 
began  to  eat  his  supper.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  he,  the  heir-apparent  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  could  be  seriously  menaced 
with  death  by  an  obscure  monk,  whose  only  title 
to  the  pontificate  seemed  to  have  been  his  age 
and  decrepitude.  Yet  speedily  the  threat  seemed 
to  him  less  worthy  of  derision,  when  he  saw  from 
his  window  a  scaffold,  bearing  a  hatchet  and  a 
block,  in  process  of  erection.  But  who  can  de- 
scribe his  dismay  when  his  room  was  entered  by 
a  monk,  who  came  to  administer  the  last  rites  of 
the  church,  followed  by  the  executioner,  asking 
for  his  last  orders  ! 

Meantime  Cardinal  Farnese  was  not  idle.  He 
consulted  with  his  friend.  Count  Olivares,  em- 
bassador from  the  court  of  Spain,  and  they  re- 
solved to  attempt  to  obtain  by  stratagem  what 
had  been  refused  to  their  prayers.  Two  precious 
hours  remained. 

"  Our  only  plan,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  is  to  stop 
the  striking  of  all  the  public  clocks  in  Rome  ! 
Meantime  do  you  occupy  Angeli's  attention." 

His  eminence  possessed  great  influence  in  the 
city,  and,  moreover,  the  control  of  the  public 
clocks  belonged  to  his  prerogative.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  as  if  by  magic,  time  changed  his 
noisy  course  into  a  silent  flight.  Two  clocks, 
those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Angelo,  were  put  back 
twenty  minutes.  Their  proximity  to  the  prison 
required  this  change,  and  the  cardinal's  authority 
secured  the  inviolable  secrecy  of  every  one  con- 
cerned in  the  plot. 

The  execution  was  to  be  private  ;  but  Olivares, 
in  his  quality  of  embassador,  was  permitted  to 
remain  with  the  governor.  A  single  glance  as- 
sured him  that  the  clock  was  going  right — that  is 
to   say,   that  it  was  quite  wrong.     Already  the 

*  la  Italy  the  hours  are  reckoned  from  1  to  24,  com- 
mencing at  sunset. 


inner  court  was  filled  with  soldiers  under  arms, 
and  monks  chanting  the  solemn  "  Dies  Irae." 
Every  thing  was  prepared  save  the  victim.  Oli- 
vares was  with  Angeli,  and  a  scene  commenced 
at  once  terrible  and  burlesque.  The  embassador, 
in  order  to  gain  time,  began  to  converse  on  every 
imaginable  subject,  but  the  governor  would  not 
listen. 

"My  orders,"  he  said,  "are  imperative.  At 
the  first  stroke  of  the  clock  all  will  be  over." 

"  But  the  pope  may  change  his  mind."  With- 
out replying,  the  terrible  Angeli  walked  impa- 
tiently up  and  down  the  room,  watching  for  the 
striking  of  his  clook.  He  called  :  a  soldier  ap- 
peared. "Is  all  prepared?'  All  was  prepared : 
the  attendants,  like  their  master,  were  only  wait- 
ing for  the  hour. 

"  'Tis  strange,"  muttered  the  governor.  "  I 
should  have  thought — " 

"At  least,"  interposed  Olivares,  "if  you  will 
not  delay,  do  not  anticipate."  And  monsignor 
resumed  his  hasty  walk  between  the  door  and 
window,  listening  for  the  fatal  sound  which  the 
faithful  tongue  of  the  clock  still  refused  to  utter. 

Despite  of  the  delay,  however,  the  fatal  hour 
approached.  Ten  minutes  more,  and  Ranuccio's 
fate  would  be  sealed. 

Meanwhile  the  cardinal  repaired  to  the  pope. 
As  he  entered,  Sixtus  drew  out  his  watch,  and 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  revengeful  joy.  On  the 
testimony  of  that  unerring  time-piece  Ranuccio 
was  already  executed. 

"  What  seek  youl"  asked  his  holiness. 

"  The  body  of  my  nephew,  that  I  may  convey 
it  to  Parma.  At  least  let  the  unhappy  boy  re- 
pose in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors." 

"  Did  he  die  like  a  Christian  1" 

"  Like  a  saint,"  cried  the  cardinal,  trembling 
at  a  moment's  delay.  Sixtus  V.  traced  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  We  order  our  governor  of  Fort 
St.  Angelo  to  deliver  up  to  his  eminence  the 
body  of  Ranuccio  Farnese."  Having  sealed  it 
with  the  pontifical  signet,  he  gave  it  to  the 
cardinal. 

Arrived  at  the  palace  gates,  Farnese,  agitated 
between  fear  and  hope,  hastened  to  demand  an 
entrance.  A  profound  silence  reigned  within, 
broken  only  by  the  distant  note  of  the  "  De  pro- 
fundis."  He  rushed  toward  the  court.  Was  he 
too  late! — had  his  stratagem  succeeded]  One 
look  would  decide.  He  raised  his  eyes — his 
nephew  still  lived.  His  neck  bare,  and  his  hands 
tied,  he  knelt  beside  the  block,  between  a  priest 
and  the  executioner,  faintly  uttering  the  words  of 
his  last  prayer.  Suddenly  the  chanting  ceased  ; 
the  cardinal  flew  toward  the  governor.  Ere  he 
could  speak,  his  gestures  and  his  countenance 
lied  for  him. 

"  A  pardon  1 — a  pardon  !"  exclaimed  Olivares. 
The  soldiers  shouted.  The  executioner  began 
to  unloose  his  victim,  when  a  sign  from  Angeli 
made  him  pause.  The  governor  read  and  re-read 
the  missive. 

"  The  body  of  Ranuccio  Farnese !"  he  repeated : 
"  the  criminal's  name  would  suffice.  Why  these 
words,  '  The  body  ofV  " 
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"What  stops  youl"  cried  the  cardinal,  at 
that  perilous  moment  looking  paler  than  his  ne- 
phew. 

"  Read !"  replied  Angeli,  handing  him  the 
pope's  letter. 

"Is  that  alii"  said  his  eminence,  forcing  a 
smile  and  pointing  to  the  clock.  "  Look  at  the 
hour  :  it  still  wants  two  minutes  of  the  time,  and 
I  received  that  paper  from  his  holiness  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  since." 

The  governor  bowed :  the  argument  was  irre- 
sistible. Ranuccio  was  given  up  to  his  deliverers. 
A  carriage,  with  four  fleet  horses,  waited  outside 
the  prison,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  cardinal 
and  the  young  prince  were  galloping  along  the 
road  to  Parma.  Just  then  the  clocks  of  Rome 
pealed  forth  in  unison,  as  if  rejoicing  that  by 
their  judicious  silence  they  had  gained  their 
master's  cause.  It  might  be  well  if  lawyers  in 
our  day  would  sometimes  follow  their  example. 

Monsignor  Angeli,  as  the  chronicle  relates, 
was  rather  astonished  at  the  rapid  flight  of  time 
after  his  prisoner's  departure.  In  fact,  the  next 
hour  seemed  to  him  as  short  as  its  predecessor 
was  long.  This  phenomenon,  due  to  the  simple 
system  of  compensation,  was  ascribed  by  him  to 
the  peaceful  state  of  his  conscience.  Although 
inflexible  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  esteemed 
his  duty,  he  was  in  reality  a  kind-hearted  man, 
and  felt  sincere  pleasure  at  what  he  honestly  be- 
lieved to  be  Ranuccio's  pardon. 

On  the  morrow  the  Spanish  embassador  was 
the  first  to  congratulate  Sixtus  V.,  with  admira- 
ble sang  froid,  on  his  truly  pious  clemency. 
Olivares  was  only  a  diplomatist,  but  he  played 
his  part  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  a  cardinal,  and 
made  every  one  believe  that  he  had  been  the 
dupe  of  his  accomplice.  He  had  good  reasons 
for  so  acting.  His  master,  Philip  II.,  seldom 
jested,  more  especially  when  the  subject  of  the 
joke  was  the  infallible  head  of  the  church ;  and 
he  strongly  suspected  that  the  clocks  of  Madrid 
might  prove  less  complaisant  than  those  at  Rome. 

Poor  Angeli  was  the  only  sufferer.  For  no 
other  crime  than  that  of  not  wearing  a  watch, 
the  pope  deprived  him  of  his  office,  and  im- 
prisoned him  for  some  time  in  Fort  St.  Angelo. 
As  to  Cardinal  Farnese,  renouncing  all  the  praises 
cind  congratulations  of  his  friends  at  Rome,  he 
prudently  remained  an  absentee. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

A    VILLAGE    "  SYNDICUS." 

I  SAT  up  all  night  listening  to  the  soldiers' 
stories  of  war  and  campaigning.  Some  had 
served  with  Soult's  army  in  the  Asturias  ;  some 
made  part  of  Davoust's  corps  in  the  north  of 
Europe  ;  one  had  just  returned  from  Friedland, 
and  amused  us  with  describing  the  celebrated  con- 
ference at  Tilsit,  where  he  had  been  a  sentinel 
on  the  river  side,  and  presented  arms  to  the  two 
emperors  as  they  passed.  It  will  seem  strange, 
*  Continued  from  the  December  Number. 


but  it  is  a  fact,  that  this  slight  incident  attracted 
toward  him  a  greater  share  of  his  comrades'  ad- 
miration than  was  accorded  to  those  who  had  seen 
half  the  battle-fields  of  modern  war. 

He  described  the  dress,  the  air,  the  general 
bearing  of  the  emperors ;  remarking  that,  al- 
though Alexander  was  taller  and  handsomer,  and 
even  more  soldier-like  than  our  own  emperor, 
there  was  a  something  of  calm  dignity  and  con- 
scious majesty  in  Napoleon  that  made  him  appear 
immeasurably  the  superior.  Alexander  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  Russian  guards,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  the  only  thing 
simple  about  him  was  his  sword,  which  was  a 
plain  sabre  with  a  tarnished  gilt  scabbard,  and  a 
very  dirty  sword-knot ;  and  yet  every  moment  he 
used  to  look  down  at  it  and  handle  it  with  great 
apparent  admiration  ;  and  "  well  might  he,"  ad- 
ded the  soldier,  "  Napoleon  had  given  it  to  him 
but  the  day  before." 

To  listen  even  to  such  meagre  details  as  these 
was  to  light  up  again  in  my  heart  the  fire  that  was 
only  smouldering,  and  that  no  life  of  peasant  labor 
or  obscurity  could  ever  extinguish.  My  com- 
panions quickly  saw  the  interest  I  took  in  their 
narratives,  and  certainly  did  their  utmost  to  feed 
the  passion — now  with  some  sketch  of  a  Spanish 
marauding  party,  as  full  of  adventure  as  a  ro- 
mance ;  now  with  a  description  of  northern  war- 
fare, where  artillery  thundered  on  the  ice,  and 
men  fought  behind  entrenchments  of  deep  snow. 

From  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  all  Europe 
was  now  in  arms.  Great  armies  were  marching 
in  every  direction  ;  some  along  the  deep  valley 
of  the  Danube,  others  from  the  rich  plains  of 
Poland  and  Silesia  ;  some  were  passing  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  and  some  again  were  pouring  down  for 
the  Tyrol  "  Jochs,"  to  defend  the  rocky  passes 
of  their  native  land  against  the  invader.  Patriot- 
ism and  glory,  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  conquest, 
all  were  abroad,  and  his  must  indeed  have  been 
a  cold  heart  which  could  find  within  it  no  re- 
sponse to  the  stirring  sounds  around.  To  the 
intense  feeling  of  shame  which  I  at  first  felt  at 
my  own  life  of  obscure  inactivity,  there  now  suc- 
ceeded a  feverish  desire  to  be  somewhere  and  do 
something  to  dispel  this  worse  than  lethargy.  I 
had  not  resolution  to  tell  my  comrades  that  I  had 
served  ;  I  felt  reluctant  to  speak  of  a  career  so 
abortive  and  unsuccessful ;  and  yet  I  blushed  at 
the  half  pitying  expressions  they  bestowed  upon 
my  life  of  inglorious  adventure. 

"  You  risk  life  and  limb  here  in  these  pine 
forests,  and  hazard  existence  for  a  bear  or  a 
chamois  goat,"  cried  one,  "  and  half  the  peril  in 
real  war  would  perhaps  make  you  a  Chef  d'Es- 
cadron,  or  even  a  general." 

"  Ay,"  said  another,  "  we  serve  in  an  army 
where  crowns  are  military  distinctions,  and  the 
epaulet  is  only  the  first  step  to  a  kingdom." 

"  True,"  broke  in  a  third,  "  Napoleon  has 
changed  the  whole  world,  and  made  soldiering 
the  only  trade  worth  following.  Massena  was  a 
drummer-boy  within  my  own  memory,  and  see 
him  now!  Ney  was  not  bom  to  great  wealth 
and  honors.     Junot  never  could  learn  his  trade 
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as  a  cobbler,  and  for  want  of  better  has  become 
a  general  of  division." 

'*  Yes,  and,"  said  I.  following  out  the  theme, 
"  under  that  wooden  roof  yonder,  through  that 
little  diamond-paned  window  the  vine  is  trained 
across,  a  greater  than  any  of  the  last  three  first 
saw  the  light.  It  was  there  Kleber,  the  con- 
queror of  Egypt  was  born." 

"  Honor  to  the  brave  dead  !"  said  the  soldiers 
from  their  places  around  the  fire,  and  carrying 
their  hands  to  the  salute.  "  We'll  fire  a  salvo  to 
him  to-morrow  before  we  set  out  !"  said  the  cor- 
poral. "  And  so  Kleber  was  born  there  !"  said 
he,  resuming  his  place,  and  staring  with  admir- 
ing interest  at  the  dark  outline  of  the  old  house, 
as  it  stood  out  against  the  starry  and  cloudless  sky. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  delicate  task  for  me  to 
prevent  my  companions  ofljiering  their  tribute  of 
respect,  but  which  the  old  peasant  would  have 
received  with  little  gratitude,  seeing  that  he  had 
never  yet  forgiven  the  country  nor  the  service 
for  the  loss  of  his  son.  With  some  management 
I  accomplished  this  duty,  however,  promising  my 
services  at  the  same  time  to  be  their  guide  through 
the  Bregenzer  Wald,  and  not  to  part  with  them 
till  I  had  seen  them  safely  into  Bavaria. 

Had  it  not  been  for  my  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  Tyroler  dialect,  and  all  the  usages  of 
Tyrol  life,  their  march  would  have  been  one  of 
great  peril,  for  already  the  old  hatred  against 
their  Bavarian  oppressors  was  beginning  to  stir 
the  land,  and  Austrian  agents  were  traversing  the 
mountain  districts  in  every  direction,  to  call  forth 
that  patriotic  ardor  which,  ill-requited  as  it  has 
been,  has  more  than  once  come  to  the  rescue  of 
Austria. 

So  sudden  had  been  the  outbreak  of  this  war, 
and  so  little  aware  were  the  peasantry  of  the 
frontier  of  either  its  object  or  aim,  that  we  fre- 
quently passed  recruits  for  both  armies  on  their 
way  to  head-quarters  on  the  same  day  ;  honest 
Bavarians,  who  were  trudging  along  the  road  with 
pack  on  their  shoulders,  and  not  knowing,  nor  in- 
deed much  caring,  on  which  side  they  were  to 
combat.  My  French  comrades  scorned  to  report 
themselves  to  any  German  officer,  and  pushed  on 
vigorously  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  a  French 
regiment.  I  had  now  conducted  my  little  party 
to  Immenstadt,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bavarian  Alps  ; 
and,  having  completed  my  compact,  was  about  to 
bid  them  good-by. 

We  were  seated  around  our  bivouac  fire  for  the 
last  time,  as  we  deemed  it,  and  pledging  each  other 
in  a  parting  glass,  when  suddenly  our  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  bright  red  tongue  of  flame  that 
suddenly  darted  up  from  one  of  the  Alpine  sum- 
mits above  our  head.  Another  and  another  fol- 
lowed, till  at  length  every  mountain  peak  for  miles 
and  miles  away  displayed  a  great  signal  fire ! 
Little  knew  we  that  behind  that  giant  range  of 
mountains,  from  the  icy  crags  of  the  Glockner, 
and  from  the  snowy  summit  of  the  Orteler  itself, 
similar  fires  were  summoning  all  Tyrol  to  the 
combat ;  while  every  valley  resounded  with  the 
war-cry  of  "God  and  the  Emperor  !"  We  were 
still  in  busy  conjecture  what  all  this  might  por- 


tend, when  a  small  party  of  mounted  men  rode 
past  us  at  a  trot.  They  carried  carbines  slung 
over  their  peasant  frocks,  and  showed  unmistak- 
ably enough  that  they  were  some  newly-raised 
and  scarcely-disciplined  force.  After  proceeding 
about  a  hundred  yards  beyond  us  they  halted,  and 
drew  up  across  the  road,  unslinging  their  pieces 
as  if  to  prepare  for  action. 

"  Look  at  those  fellows,  yonder,"  said  the  old 
corporal,  as  he  pufl^ed  his  pipe  calmly  and  de- 
liberately ;  "  they  mean  mischief,  or  I'm  much 
mistaken.  Speak  to  them,  Tiernay  ;  you  know 
their  jargon." 

I  accordingly  arose  and  advanced  toward  them, 
touching  my  hat  in  salute  as  I  went  forward. 
They  did  not  give  me  much  time,  however,  to 
open  negotiations,  for  scarcely  had  I  uttered  a 
word,  when  bang  went  a  shot  close  beside  me ; 
another  followed  ;  and  then  a  whole  volley  was 
discharged,  but  with  such  haste  and  ill  direction 
that  not  a  ball  struck  me.  Before  I  could  take 
advantage  of  this  piece  of  good  fortune  to  renew 
tny  advances,  a  bullet  whizzed  by  my  head,  and 
down  went  the  left  hand  horse  of  the  file,  at  first 
on  his  knees,  and  then,  with  a  wild  plunge  into 
the  air,  he  threw  himself  stone  dead  on  the  road, 
the  rider  beneath  him.  As  for  the  rest,  throwing 
off  carbines  and  cartouche-boxes,  they  sprung 
from  their  horses,  and  took  to  the  mountains  with 
a  speed  that  showed  how  far  more  they  were  at 
home  amidst  rock  and  heather  than  when  seated 
on  the  saddle.  My  comrades  lost  no  time  in 
coming  up ;  but  while  three  of  them  kept  the 
fugitives  in  sight,  covering  them  all  the  time  with 
their  muskets,  the  others  secured  the  cattle,  as 
in  amazement  and  terror  they  stood  around  the 
dead  horse. 

Although  the  peasant  had  received  no  other 
injuries  than  a  heavy  fall  and  his  own  fears  in- 
flicted, he  was  overcome  with  terror,  and  so  cer- 
tain of  death  that  he  would  do  nothing  but  mum- 
ble his  prayers,  totally  deaf  to  all  the  efforts  I 
made  to  restore  his  courage. 

"  That  comes  of  putting  a  man  out  of  his  nat- 
ural bent,"  said  the  old  corporal.  "  On  his  native 
mountains,  and  with  his  rifle,  that  fellow  would 
be  brave  enough ;  but  making  a  dragoon  of  him 
is  like  turning  a  Cossack  into  a  foot  soldier.  One 
thing  is  clear  enough,  we've  no  time  to  throw 
away  here ;  these  peasants  will  soon  alarm  the 
village  in  our  rear,  so  that  we  had  better  mount 
and  press  forward." 

"  But  in  what  direction,"  said  another;  "  who 
knows  if  we  shall  not  be  rushing  into  worse  dan- 
ger r' 

"Tiernay  must  look  to  that,"  interposed  a 
third.  "  It's  clear  he  can't  leave  us  now  ;  his 
retreat  is  cut  off,  at  all  events." 

"  That's  the  very  point  I  was  thinking  of,  lads," 
said  I.  "  The  beacon  fires  show  that  the  '  Tyrol 
is  up,'  and  safely  as  I  have  journeyed  hither  I 
know  well  I  dare  not  venture  to  retrace  my  road ; 
I'd  be  shot  in  the  first  Dorf  I  entered.  On  one 
condition,  then,  I'll  join  you  ;  and  short  of  that, 
however,  I'll  take  my  own  path,  come  what  may 
of  it.'' 
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"  What's  the  condition,  then  V  cried  three  or 
four  together. 

"  That  you  give  me  the  full  and  absolute  com- 
mand of  this  party,  and  pledge  your  honor,  as 
French  soldiers,  to  obey  me  in  every  thing,  till 
the  day  we  arrive  at  the  head-quarters  of  a  French 
corps." 

''  What,  obey  a  Pekin  !  take  the  7not  d'ordre 
from  a  civilian  that  never  handled  a  firelock!" 
shouted  three  or  four,  in  derision. 

"  I  have  served,  and  with  distinction  too,  my 
lads,"  said  I  calmly  ;  "  and  if  I  have  not  handled 
a  firelock,  it  is  because  I  wielded  a  sabre,  as  an 
officer  of  hussars.  It  is  not  here,  nor  now,  that 
I  am  going  to  tell  why  I  wear  the  epaulet  no 
longer.  I'll  render  an  account  of  that  to  my  supe- 
rior and  yours  !  If  you  reject  my  offer,  and  I 
don't  press  you  to  accept  it,  let  us  at  least  part 
good  friends.  As  for  me,  I  can  take  care  of  my- 
self." As  I  said  this,  I  slung  over  my  shoulder 
the  cross-belt  and  carbine  of  one  of  the  fugitives, 
and  selecting  a  strongly-built,  short-legged  black 
horse  as  my  mount,  I  adjusted  the  saddle,  and 
sprung  on  his  back. 

"  That  was  done  like  an  old  hussar,  anyhow," 
said  a  soldier,  who  had  been  a  cavalry  man,  "  and 
I'll  follow  you,  whatever  the  rest  may  do."  He 
mounted  as  he  spoke,  and  saluted  as  if  on  duty. 
Slight  as  the  incident  was,  its  effect  was  magical. 
Old  habits  of  discipline  revived  at  the  first  signal 
of  obedience,  and  the  corporal  having  made  his 
men  fall  in,  came  up  to  my  side  for  orders. 

"  Select  the  best  of  these  horses,"  said  I,  "  and 
let  us  press  forward  at  once.  We  are  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  village  of  Wangheim  ; 
by  halting  a  short  distance  outside  of  it,  I  can 
enter  alone,  and  learn  something  about  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  nearest  French  post.  The 
cattle  are  all  fresh,  and  we  can  easily  reach  the 
village  before  daybreak." 

Three  of  my  little  "  command"  were  tolerable 
horsemen,  two  of  them  having  served  in  the  artil- 
lery train,  and  the  third  being  the  dragoon  I  have 
alluded  to.  I  accordingly  threw  out  a  couple  of 
these  as  an  advanced  picket,  keeping  the  last  as 
my  aid-de-camp  at  my  side.  The  remainder  form- 
ed the  rear,  with  orders,  if  attacked,  to  dismount 
at  once,  and  fire  over  the  saddle,  leaving  myself 
and  the  others  to  manoeuvre  as  cavalry.  This  was 
the  only  way  to  give  confidence  to  those  soldiers 
who  in  the  ranks  would  have  marched  up  to  a 
battery,  but  on  horseback  were  totally  devoid  of 
self-reliance.  Meanwhile  I  imparted  such  in- 
structions in  equitation  as  I  could,  my  own  old 
experience  as  a  riding-master  well  enabling  me 
to  select  the  most  necessary  and  least  difficult  of 
a  horseman's  duties.  Except  the  old  corporal, 
all  were  very  creditable  pupils ;  but  he,  possibly 
deeming  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  discredit  his 
old  career,  rejected  every  thing  like  teaching,  and 
openly  protested  that,  save  to  run  away  from  a 
victorious  enemy,  or  follow  a  beaten  one,  he  saw 
no  use  in  cavalry. 

Nothing  could  be  in  better  temper,  however, 
nor  more  amicable,  than  our  discourses  on  this 
head  ;  and  as  I  let  drop,  from  time  to  time,  little 


hints  of  my  services  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy, 
I  gradually  perceived  that  I  grew  higher  in  the 
esteem  of  my  companions,  so  that  ere  we  rode  a 
dozen  miles  together  their  confidence  in  me  be- 
came complete. 

In  return  for  all  their  anecdotes  of  "  blood  and 
field,"  I  told  them  several  stories  of  my  own  life, 
and,  at  least,  convinced  them  that  if  they  had  not 
chanced  upon  the  very  luckiest  of  mankind,  they 
had,  at  least,  fallen  upon  one  who  had  seen 
enough  of  casualties  not  to  be  easily  baffled,  and 
who  felt  in  every  difficulty  a  self-confidence  that 
no  amount  of  discomfiture  could  ever  entirely  ob- 
literate. No  soldier  can  vie  with  a  Frenchman 
in  tempering  respect  with  familiarity ;  so  that 
while  preserving  toward  me  all  the  freedom  of 
the  comrade,  they  recognized  in  every  detail  of 
duty  the  necessity  of  prompt  obedience,  and  fol- 
lowed every  command  I  gave  with  implicit  sub- 
mission. 

It  was  thus  we  rode  along,  till  in  the  distance 
I  saw  the  spire  of  a  village  church,  and  recognized 
what  I  knew  must  be  Dorf  Wangheim.  It  was 
yet  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  all  was  tranquil 
around.  I  gave  the  word  to  trot,  and  after  about 
forty  minutes'  sharp  riding  we  gained  a  small 
pine  wood,  which  skirted  the  village.  Here  I  dis- 
mounted my  party,  and  prepared  to  make  my 
entree  alone  into  the  Dorf,  carefully  arranging  my 
costume  for  that  purpose,  sticking  a  large  bouquet 
of  wild  flowers  in  my  hat,  and  assuming  as  much 
as  I  could  of  the  Tyrol  look  and  lounge  in  my 
gait.  I  shortened  my  stirrups,  also,  to  a  most 
awkward  and  inconvenient  length,  and  gripped  my 
reins  into  a  heap  in  my  hand. 

It  was  thus  I  rode  into  Wangheim,  saluting 
the  people  as  I  passed  up  the  street,  and  with 
the  short,  dry  greeting  of  "  Tag,"  and  a  nod  as 
brief,  playing  the  Tyroler  to  the  top  of  my  bent. 
The  "  Syndicus,"  or  the  ruler  of  the  village,  lived 
in  a  good-sized  house  in  the  "  Platz,"  which,  being 
market-day,  was  crowded  with  people,  although 
the  articles  for  sale  appeared  to  include  little 
variety,  almost  every  one  leading  a  calf  by  a 
straw  rope,  the  rest  of  the  population  contenting 
themselves  with  a  wild  turkey,  or  sometimes  two, 
which,  held  under  the  arms,  added  the  most  sin- 
gular element  to  the  general  concert  of  human 
voices  around.  Little  stalls  for  rustic  jewelry  and 
artificial  flowers,  the  latter  in  great  request,  ran 
along  the  sides  of  the  square,  with  here  and  there 
a  booth  where  skins  and  furs  were  displayed, 
more,  however,  as  it  appeared  to  give  pleasure 
to  a  group  of  sturdy  jagers,  who  stood  around, 
recognizing  the  track  of  their  own  bullets,  than 
from  any  hope  of  sale.  In  fact,  the  business  of 
the  day  was  dull,  and  an  experienced  eye  would 
have  seen  at  a  glance  that  turkeys  were  "  heavy," 
and  calves  "  looking  down."  No  wonder  that  it 
should  be  so  ;  the  interest  of  the  scene  being  con- 
centrated on  a  little  knot  of  some  twenty  youths, 
who,  with  tickets  containing  a  number  in  their 
hats,  stood  before  the  Syndic's  door.  They  were 
fine-looking,  stalwart,  straight  fellows  ;  and  be- 
came admirably  the  manly  costume  of  their  na- 
tive mountains ;  but  their  countenances  were  not 
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without  an  expression  of  sadness,  the  reflection, 
as  I  soon  saw,  of  the  sadder  faces  around  them. 
For  so  they  stood,  mothers,  sisters,  and  sweet- 
hearts, their  tearful  eyes  turned  on  the  Uttle 
band.  It  puzzled  me  not  a  little  at  first  to  see 
these  evidences  of  a  conscription  in  a  land  where 
hitherto  the  population  had  answered  the  call  to 
arms  by  a  levy  "  en  masse,^'  while  the  air  of  de- 
pression and  sadness  seemed  also  strange  in  those 
who  gloried  in  the  excitement  of  war.  The  first 
few  sentences  I  overheard  revealed  the  mystery. 
Wangheim  was  Bavarian  ;  although  strictly  a 
Tyrol  village,  and  Austrian  Tyrol,  too,  it  had 
been  included  within  the  Bavarian  frontier,  and 
the  orders  had  arrived  from  Munich  at  the  Syn- 
dicate to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men  by  a 
certain  day.  This  was  terrible  tidings;  for  al- 
though they  did  not  as  yet  know  that  the  war  was 
against  Austria,  they  had  heard  that  the  troops 
were  for  foreign  service,  and  not  for  the  defense 
of  home  and  country,  the  only  cause  which  a 
Tyroler  deems  worthy  of  battle.  As  I  listened 
I  gathered  that  the  most  complete  ignorance  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  service  or  the  destination  to  which 
they  were  intended.  The  Bavarians  had  merely 
issued  their  mandates  to  the  various  villages  of 
the  border,  and  neither  sent  emissaries  nor  oflScers 
to  carry  them  out.  Having  seen  how  the  "  land 
lay,"  I  pushed  my  way  through  the  crowd,  into 
the  hall  of  the  Syndicate,  and  by  dint  of  a  strong 
will  and  stout  shoulder,  at  length  gained  the 
audience  chamber ;  where,  seated  behind  an 
elevated  bench,  the  great  man  was  dispensing 
justice.  I  advanced  boldly,  and  demanded  an 
immediate  audience  in  private,  stating  that  my 
business  was  most  pressing,  and  not  admitting 
of  delay.  The  Syndic  consulted  for  a  second  or 
two  with  his  clerk,  and  retired,  beckoning  me  to 
follow. 

"  You're  not  a  Tyroler,"  said  he  to  me,  the 
moment  we  were  alone. 

"  That  is  easy  to  see,  Herr  Syndicus,"  replied 
I.  "  I'm  an  officer  of  the  staff',  in  disguise,  sent 
to  make  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  frontier  vil- 
lages, and  report  upon  the  state  of  feeling  that 
prevails  among  them,  and  how  they  stand  affect- 
ed toward  the  cause  of  Bavaria." 

"And  what  have  you  found,  sirl"  said  he, 
with  native  caution  ;  for  a  Bavarian  Tyroler  has 
the  quality  in  a  perfection  that  neither  a  Scotch- 
man nor  a  Russian  can  pretend  to. 

"  That  you  are  all  Austrian  at  heart,"  said  I, 
determined  to  dash  at  him  with  a  frankness  that 
I  knew  he  could  not  resist  "  There's  not  a  Ba- 
varian among  you.  I  have  made  the  whole  tour 
of  the  Vorarlberg  ;  through  the  Bregenzer  Wald, 
down  the  valley  of  the  Lech,  by  Immenstadt, 
and  Wangheim  ;  and  it's  all  the  same.  I  have 
heard  nothing  but  the  old  cry  of  '  Gott,  und  der 
Kaiser!'" 

"  Indeed  !"  said  he,  with  an  accent  beautifully 
balanced  between  sorrow  and  astonishment. 

"  Even  the  men  in  authority,  the  Syndics,  like 
yourself,  have  frankly  told  me  how  difficult  it  is 
to  preserve  allegiance  to  a  government  by  whom 
they  have  been  so  harshly  treated.     I'm  sure  I 


have  the  *  grain  question,'  as  they  call  it,  and 
the  '  Freiwechsel'  with  South  Tyrol,  off  by  heart," 
said  I,  laughing.  "  However,  my  business  lies 
in  another  quarter.  I  have  seen  enough  to  show 
me  that,  save  the  outcasts  from  home  and  family, 
that  class  so  rare  in  Tyrol,  that  men  call  adven- 
turers, we  need  look  for  no  willing  recruits  here  ; 
and  you'll  stare  when  I  say  that  I  am  glad  of  it 
— heartily  glad  of  it." 

The  Syndic  did,  indeed,  stare,  but  he  never 
ventured  a  word  in  reply. 

"  I'll  tell  you  why,  then,  Herr  Syndicus.  With 
a  man  like  yourself  one  can  afford  to  be  open- 
hearted.  Wangheim,  Luttrich,  Kempenfeld,  and 
all  the  other  villages  at  the  foot  of  these  mount- 
ains, were  never  other  than  Austrian.  Diplo- 
matists and  map-makers  colored  them  pale  blue, 
but  they  were  black  and  yellow  underneath  ;  and 
what's  more  to  the  purpose,  Austrian  they  must 
become  again.  When  the  real  object  of  this  war 
is  known,  all  Tyrol  will  declare  for  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  We  begin  to  perceive  this  ourselves, 
and  to  dread  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  that 
must  fall  upon  you  and  the  other  frontier  towns 
by  this  divided  allegiance ;  for  when  you  have 
sent  off  your  available  youth  to  the  Bavarians, 
down  will  come  Austria  to  revenge  itself  upon 
your  undefended  towns  and  villages." 

The  Syndic  apparently  had  thought  of  all  these 
things  exactly  with  the  same  conclusions,  for  he 
shook  his  head  gravely,  and  uttered  a  low,  faint 
sigh. 

"  I'm  so  convinced  of  what  I  tell  you,"  said  I, 
"  that  no  sooner  have  I  conducted  to  head-quar- 
ters the  force  I  have  under  my  command — " 

"  You  have  a  force,  then,  actually  under  your 
orders'!"  cried  he,  starting. 

"  The  advanced  guard  is  picketed  in  yonder 
pine  wood,  if  you  have  any  curiosity  to  inspect 
them  ;  you'll  find  them  a  little  disorderly,  per- 
haps, like  all  newly-raised  levies,  but  I  hope  not 
discreditable  allies  for  the  great  army." 

The  Syndic  protested  his  sense  of  the  favor, 
but  begged  to  take  all  their  good  qualities  on 
trust. 

I  then  went  on  to  assure  him  that  I  should 
recommend  the  government  to  permit  the  range 
of  frontier  towns  to  preserve  a  complete  neutral- 
ity ;  by  scarcely  any  possibility  could  the  war 
come  to  their  doors ;  and  that  there  was  neither 
sound  policy  nor  humanity  in  sending  them  to 
seek  it  elsewhere.  I  will  not  stop  to  recount  all 
the  arguments  I  employed  to  enforce  my  opinions, 
nor  how  learnedly  I  discussed  every  question  of 
European  politics.  The  Syndic  was  amazed  at 
the  vast  range  of  my  acquirements,  and  could  not 
help  confessing  it. 

My  interview  ended  by  persuading  him  not  to 
send  on  his  levies  of  men  till  he  had  received 
further  instructions  from  Munich  ;  to  supply  my 
advanced  guards  with  rations  and  allowances  in- 
tended for  the  others  ;  and  lastly  to  advance  mo 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  crown  thalers, 
on  the  express  pledge  that  the  main  body  of  my 
"  marauders,"  as  I  took  the  opportunity  to  style 
them,   .should   take   the   road   by  Kempen  and 
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Durcheim,  and  not  touch  on  the  village  of  Wang- 
heim  at  all. 

When  discussing  this  last  point,  I  declared  to 
the  Syndic  that  he  was  depriving  himself  of  a 
very  imposing  sight ;  that  the  men,  whatever 
mio-ht  be  said  of  them  in  point  of  character,  were 
a  fme-looking,  daring  set  of  rascals,  neither  re- 
specting laws  nor  fearing  punishment,  and  that  our 
band,  for  a  newly  formed  one,  was  by  no  means 
contemptible.  He  resisted  all  these  seducing 
prospects,  and  counted  down  his  dollars  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  had  made  a  good 
bargain.  I  gave  him  a  receipt  in  form,  and  sign- 
ed Maurice  Tiernay  at  the  foot  of  it  as  stoutly  as 
though  I  had  the  Grand  Livre  de  France  at  my 
back. 

Let  not  the  reader  rashly  condemn  me  for  this 
fault,  nor  still  more  rashly  conclude  that  I  acted 
with  a  heartless  and  unprincipled  spirit  in  this 
transaction.  I  own  that  a  species  of  Jesuitry 
suggested  the  scheme,  and  that  while  providing 
for  the  exigencies  of  my  own  comrades,  I  satis- 
fied my  conscience  by  rendering  a  good  service 
in  return.  The  course  of  war,  as  I  suspected  it 
would,  did  sweep  past  this  portion  of  the  Bavarian 
Tyrol  without  inflicting  any  heavy  loss.  Such 
of  the  peasantry  as  joined  the  army  fought  under 
the  Austrian  banners,  and  Wangheim  and  the 
other  border  villages  had  not  to  pay  the  bloody 
penalty  of  a  divided  allegiance.  I  may  add,  too, 
for  conscience  sake,  that  while  traveling  this  way 
many  years  after,  I  stopped  a  day  at  Wangheim 
to  point  out  its  picturesque  scenery  to  a  fair  friend 
who  accompanied  me.  The  village  inn  was  kept 
by  an  old,  venerable-looking  man,  who  also  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  "  Vorsteher" — the  title 
Syndicus  was  abolished.  He  was,  although  a  lit- 
tle cold  and  reserved  at  first,  very  communicative, 
after  a  while,  and  full  of  stories  of  the  old  cam- 
paigns of  France  and  Austria,  among  which  he 
related  one  of  a  certain  set  of  French  freebooters 
that  once  passed  through  Wangheim,  the  captain 
having  actually  breakfasted  with  himself,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  advance  a  loan  of  nigh  two  hun- 
dred thalers  on  the  faith  of  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment. 

"  He  was  a  good-looking,  dashing  sort  of  fel- 
low," said  he,  "  that  could  sing  French  love 
songs  to  the  piano  and  jodle  '  Tyroler  Lieder'  for 
the  women.  My  daughter  took  a  great  fancy  to 
him,  and  wore  his  sword-knot  for  many  a  day 
after,  till  we  found  that  he  had  cheated  and  be- 
trayed us.  Even  then,  however,  I  don't  think 
she  gave  him  up,  though  she  did  not  speak  of 
him  as  before.  This  is  the  fellow's  writing," 
added  he,  producing  a  much-worn  and  much- 
crumpled  scrap  of  paper  from  his  old  pocket-book, 
"  and  there's  his  name.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  make  out  clearly  whether  it  was  Thierray  or 
Lierray." 

"  I  know  something  about  him,"  said  I,  *'  and, 
with  your  permission,  will  keep  the  document, 
and  pay  the  bill.     Your  daughter  is  alive  still  1" 

"  Ay,  and  married,  too,  at  Bruck,  ten  miles 
from  this." 

"  Well,  if  she  has  thrown  away  the  old  sword- 


knot,  tell  her  to  accept  this  one  in  memory  of  the 
French  captain,  who  was  not,  at  least,  an  un- 
grateful rogue ;"  and  I  detached  from  my  sabre 
the  rich  gold  tassel  and  cord  which  I  wore  as  a 
general  officer. 

This  little  incident  I  may  be  pardoned  for  in- 
terpolating from  a  portion  of  my  life,  of  which  I 
do  not  intend  to  speak  further,  as  with  the  career 
of  the  Soldier  of  Fortune  I  mean  to  close  these 
memoirs  of  Maurice  Tiernay. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

"  A     LUCKY    MEETING." 

The  reader  will  probably  not  complain  if,  pass- 
ing over  the  manifold  adventures  and  hair-breadth 
'scapes  of  my  little  party,  I  come  to  our  arrival 
at  Ingoldstadt,  where  the  head-quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Vandamme  were  stationed.  It  was  just  as 
the  recall  was  beating  that  we  rode  into  the  town, 
where,  although  nearly  eight  thousand  men  were 
assembled,  our  somewhat  singular  cavalcade  at- 
tracted no  small  share  of  notice.  Fresh  rations 
for  "  man  and  beast"  slung  around  our  very  rag- 
ged clothing,  and  four  Austrian  grenadiers  tied  by 
a  cord,  wrist  to  wrist,  as  prisoners  behind  us,  we 
presented,  it  must  be  owned,  a  far  more  pictur- 
esque than  soldierlike  party. 

Accepting  all  the  attentions  bestowed  upon  us 
in  the  most  flattering  sense,  and  affecting  not  to 
perceive  the  ridicule  we  were  exciting  on  every 
hand,  I  rode  up  to  the  "  Etat  Major"  and  dis- 
mounted. I  had  obtained  from  "  my  prisoners" 
what  I  deemed  a  very  important  secret,  and  was 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it  by  asking  for  an 
immediate  audience  of  the  general. 

"  I  am  the  officier  d'ordonnance,"  said  a  young 
lieutenant  of  dragoons,  stepping  forward;  "  any 
communication  you  have  to  make  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  me." 

"  I  have  taken  four  prisoners.  Monsieur  le 
Lieutenant,"  said  I,  "  and  would  wish  to  inform 
General  Vandamme  on  certain  matters  they  have 
revealed  to  me." 

"  Are  you  in  the  service  1"  asked  he,  with  a 
glance  at  my  incongruous  equipment. 

"  I  have  served  sir,"  was  my  reply. 

"  In  what  army  of  brigands  was  it  then,"  said 
he,  laughing,  "  for,  assuredly,  you  do  not  recall 
to  my  recollection  any  European  force  that  I 
know  of  V 

"  I  may  find  leisure  and  inclination  to  give  you 
the  fullest  information  on  this  point  at  another 
moment,  sir ;  for  the  present  my  business  is  more 
pressing.     Can  I  see  General  Vandamme  ?" 

"  Of  course,  you  can  not,  my  worthy  fellow  ! 
If  you  had  served,  as  you  say  you  have,  you  could 
scarcely  have  made  so  absurd  a  request.  A  French 
general  of  division  does  not  give  audience  to  every 
tatterdemalion  who  picks  up  a  prisoner  on  the  high 
road." 

"  It  is  exactly  because  I  have  served  that  I  do 
make  the  request,"  said  I,  stoutly. 

"  How  so,  prayl"  asked  he,  staring  at  me. 

"  Because  I  know  well  how  often  young  staflf- 
officers,  in  their  own  self-sufficiency,  overlook  the 
most  important  points,  and,  from  the  humble  char- 
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acter  of  their  informants,  frequently  despise  what 
their  superiors,  had  they  known  it,  would  have 
largely  profited  by.  And,  even  if  I  did  not  know 
this  fact,  I  have  the  memory  of  another  one  scarce- 
ly less  striking,  which  was,  that  General  Massena 
himself  admitted  me  to  an  audience  when  my  ap- 
pearance was  not  a  whit  more  imposing  than  at 
present." 

"  You  knew  General  Massena,  then.  Where 
was  it,  may  I  ask  1" 

*'  In  Genoa,  during  the  siege." 

"  And  what  regiment  have  you  served  inl" 

"  The  Ninth  Hussars." 

"  Quite  enough,  my  good  fellow.  The  Ninth 
were  on  the  Sambre  while  that  siege  was  going 
on,"  said  he,  laughing  sarcastically. 

"  I  never  said  that  my  regiment  was  at  Genoa. 
I  only  asserted  that  I  was,"  was  my  calm  reply, 
for  I  was  anxious  to  prolong  the  conversation, 
seeing  t,hat  directly  over  our  heads,  on  a  balcony, 
a  number  of  officers  had  just  come  out  to  smoke 
their  cigars  after  dinner,  among  whom  I  recog- 
nized two  or  three  in  the  uniform  of  general. 

*'  And  now  for  your  name  ;  let's  have  that," 
said  he,  seating  himself,  as  if  for  a  lengthy  cross- 
examination. 

I  stole  a  quick  glance  over  head,  and  seeing 
that  two  of  the  officers  were  eagerly  listening  to 
our  colloquy,  said  aloud, 

"  I'll  tell  you  no  more,  sir.  You  have  already 
heard  quite  enough  to  know  what  my  business  is. 
I  didn't  come  here  to  relate  my  life  and  adven- 
tures." 

"  I  say,  Lestocque,"  cried  a  large,  burly  man, 
from  above,  "  have  you  picked  up  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, there  ?" 

"  He's  far  more  like  the  man,  Friday,  mon  gen- 
eral," said  the  young  lieutenant,  laughing,  "  al- 
though even  a  savage  might  have  more  deference 
for  his  superiors." 

"  What  does  he  want,  thenl"  asked  the  other. 

"  An  audience  of  yourself,  mon  general — no- 
thing less." 

"  Have  you  told  him  how  I  am  accustomed  to 
reward  people  who  occupy  my  tizne  on  false  pre- 
tences, Lestocque  1"  said  the  general,  with  a 
grin.  "  Does  he  know  that  the  Salle  de  Police 
first,  and  the  Prevot  afterward  comprise  my 
gratitude  1" 

"  He  presumes  to  say,  sir,  that  he  knows 
General  Massena,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

"Diable!  He  knows  me,  does  he  say — he 
knows  me?  Who  is  he — what  is  he^"  said  a 
voice  I  well  remembered,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  brown,  dark  visage  of  General  Massena 
peered  over  the  balcony. 

"  He's  a  countryman  of  yours,  Massena,"  said 
Vandamme,  laughing.  "  Eh,  are  you  not  a 
Piedmontaisl" 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  stood  silently  listen- 
ing to  the  dialogue  around  me,  without  the 
slightest  apparent  sign  of  noticing  it.  Now, 
however,  as  I  was  directly  addressed,  I  drew 
myself  up  to  a  soldier-like  attitude  and  replied — 

"  No,  sir.  I  am  more  a  Frenchman  than 
General  Vandamme,  at  least." 


"  Send  that  fellow  here  ;  send  him  up,  Lestoc- 
que, and  have  a  corporal's  party  ready  for  duty," 
cried  the  general,  as  he  threw  the  end  of  his 
cigar  into  the  street,  and  walked  hastily  away. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  my 
tongue  had  brought  peril  on  my  head  ;  but  I 
ascended  the  stairs  with  a  firm  step,  and  if  not 
with  a  light,  at  least  with  a  resolute  heart,  seeing 
how  wonderfully  little  I  had  to  lose,  and  that 
few  men  had  a  smaller  stake  in  existence  than 
myself 

The  voices  were  loud,  and  in  tones  of  anger, 
as  I  stepped  out  upon  the  terrace. 

"  So  we  are  acquaintances,  it  would  appear, 
my  friend  1"  said  Massena,  as  he  stared  fixedly 
at  me. 

"  If  General  Massena  can  not  recall  the  occa- 
sion of  our  meeting,"  said  I,  proudly,  "  I'll 
scarcely  remind  him  of  it." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Vandamme,  angrily,  "  I 
must  deal  v^ith  this  '  gailliard'  myself  Are  you 
a  French  soldier?" 

"  I  was,  sir  ;  an  officer  of  cavalry." 

"And  were  you  broke?  did  you  desert  1  or 
what  was  itl"  cried  he,  impatiently. 

"  I  kept  better  company  than  I  believe  is  con- 
sidered safe  in  these  days,  and  was  accidentally 
admitted  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde— " 

"That's  it!"  said  Vandamme,  with  a  long 
whistle  ;  "  that^s  the  mischief,  then.  You  are  a 
Vendean?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  was  never  a  Royalist,  although, 
as  I  have  said,  exposed  to  the  very  society  whose 
fascinations  might  have  made  me  one." 

"  Your  name  is  Tiernay,  monsieur,  or  I  mis- 
take muchi"  said  a  smart-looking  young  man  in 
civilian  dress. 

I  bowed  an  assent,  without  expressing  any 
sentiment  of  either  fear  or  anxiety. 

"  I  can  vouch  for  the  perfect  accuracy  of  that 
gentleman's  narrative,"  said  Monsieur  de  Bour- 
rienne,  for  I  now  saw  it  was  himself  "  You 
may  possibly  remember  a  visitor — " 

"At  the  Temple,"  said  I,  interrupting  him. 
"  I  recollect  you  perfectly,  sir,  and  thank  you  for 
this  recognition." 

Monsieur  de  Bourrienne,  however,  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  my  gratitude,  but  proceeded 
in  a  few  hurried  words  to  give  some  account  of 
me  to  the  bystanders. 

"  Well,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  looks  devilish 
unlike  an  officer  of  hussars,"  said  Massena,  as  he 
laughed,  and  made  others  laugh,  at  my  strange 
equipment. 

"And  yet  you  saw  me  in  a  worse  plight,  gen- 
eral," said  I,  coolly. 

"  How  so — where  was  that?"  cried  he. 

"It  will  be  a  sore  wound  to  my  pride,  gen- 
eral," said  I  slowly,  "  if  I  must  refresh  your 
memory." 

"  You  were  not  at  Valenciennes,"  said  he, 
musing.  "  No,  no ;  that  was  before  your  day. 
Were  you  on  the  Meuse,  then?  No.  Nor  in 
Spain  ?  Pve  always  had  hussars  in  rny  division  ; 
but  I  confess  I  do  not  remember  all  the  officers." 
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"Will  Genoa  not  give  the  clew,  sirV  said  I, 
glancing  at  him  a  keen  look. 

"  Least  of  all,"  cried  he.  "  The  cavalry  were 
with  Soult.  I  had  nothing  beyond  an  escort  in 
the  town." 

"  So  there's  no  help  for  it,"  said  I,  with  a  sigh. 
*'  Do  you  remember  a  half-drowned  wretch  that 
was  laid  down  at  your  feet  in  the  Annunziata 
Church  one  morning  during  the  siege?' 

"  A  fellow  who  had  made  his  escape  from  the 
English  fleet,  and  swam  ashore  1  What !  are 
you — By  Jove !  so  it  is,  the  very  same.  Give 
me  your  hand,  my  brave  fellow.  I've  often 
thought  of  you,  and  wondered  what  had  befallen 
you.  You  joined  that  unlucky  attack  on  Monte 
Faccio ;  and  we  had  warm  work  ourselves  on 
hands  the  day  after.  I  say,  Vandamme,  the  first 
news  I  had  of  our  columns  crossing  the  Alps 
were  from  this  officer — for  officer  he  was,  and 
shall  be  again,  if  I  live  to  command  a  French 
division." 

Massena  embraced  me  affectionately,  as  he  said 
this  ;  and  then  turning  to  the  others,  said — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  see  before  you  the  man  you 
have  often  heard  me  speak  of — a  young  officer 
of  hussars,  who,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  a 
division  of  the  French  army,  at  that  time  shut  up 
in  a  besieged  city,  performed  one  of  the  most 
gallant  exploits  on  record.  Within  a  week  after 
he  led  a  storming  party  against  a  mountain  fort- 
ress ;  and  I  don't  care  if  he  lived  in  the  intimacy 
of  every  Bourbon  Prince,  from  the  Count  D'Artois 
downward,  he's  a  good  Frenchman,  and  a  brave 
soldier.  Bourrienne,  you're  starting  for  head- 
quarters 1  Well,  it  is  not  at  such  a  moment  as 
this,  you  can  bear  these  matters  in  mind  ;  but 
don't  forget  my  friend  Tiernay  ;  depend  upon  it 
he'll  do  you  no  discredit.  The  Emperor  knows 
well  both  how  to  employ  and  how  to  reward  such 
men  as  him." 

I  heard  these  flattering  speeches  like  one  in  a 
delicious  dream.  To  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
tinguished group,  while  Massena  thus  spoke  of 
me,  seemed  too  much  for  reality,  for  praise  had 
indeed  become  a  rare  accident  to  me ;  but  from 
such  a  quarter  it  was  less  eulogy  than  fame. 
How  hard  was  it  to  persuade  myself  that  I  was 
awake,  as  I  found  myself  seated  at  the  table, 
with  a  crowd  of  officers,  pledging  the  toasts  they 
gave,  and  drinking  bumpers  in  friendly  recogni- 
tion with  all  around  me. 

Such  was  the  curiosity  to  hear  my  story,  that 
numbers  of  others  crowded  into  the  room,  which 
gradually  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  theatre. 
There  was  scarcely  an  incident  to  which  I  refer- 
red, that  some  one  or  other  of  those  present  could 
not  vouch  for;  and  whether  I  alluded  to  my 
earlier  adventures  in  the  Black  Forest,  or  the  ex- 
pedition of  Humbert,  or  to  the  later  scenes  of  my 
life,  I  met  corroboration  from  one  quarter  or  an- 
other. Away  as  I  was  from  Paris  and  its  influ- 
ences, in  the  midst  of  my  comrades,  I  never  hesi- 
tated to  relate  the  whole  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Fouche — a  part  of  my  narrative  which,  I 
must  own,  amused  them  more  than  all  the  rest. 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  intoxicating  praises,  and 


of  a  degree  of  wonder  that  might  have  turned 
wiser  heads,  I  never  forgot  that  I  was  in  posses- 
sion of  what  seemed  to  myself  at  least  a  very 
important  military  fact,  no  less  than  the  mis- 
taken movement  of  an  Austrian  general,  who 
had  marched  his  division  so  far  to  the  southward 
as  to  leave  an  interval  of  several  miles  between 
himself  and  the  main  body  of  the  Imperial  forces. 
This  fact  I  had  obtained  from  the  grenadiers  I 
had  made  prisoners,  and  who  were  stragglers 
from  the  corps  I  alluded  to. 

The  movement  in  question  was  doubtless  in- 
tended to  menace  the  right  flank  of  our  army, 
but  every  soldier  of  Napoleon  well  knew  that 
so  long  as  he  could  pierce  the  enemy's  centre 
such  flank  attacks  were  ineffectual,  the  question 
being  already  decided  before  they  could  be  under- 
taken. 

My  intelligence,  important  as  it  appeared  to 
myself,  struck  the  two  generals  as  of  even  great- 
er moment ;  and  Massena,  who  had  arrived  only 
a  few  hours  before  from  his  own  division  to  con- 
fer with  Vandamme,  resolved  to  take  me  with 
him  at  once  to  head-quarters. 

"  You  are  quite  certain  of  what  you  assert, 
Tiernay V  said  he;  "doubtful  information,  or  a 
mere  surmise,  will  not  do  with  him  before  whom 
you  will  be  summoned.  You  must  be  clear  on 
every  point,  and  brief — remember  that — not  a 
word  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary." 

I  repeated  that  I  had  taken  the  utmost  pre- 
cautions to  assure  myself  of  the  truth  of  the 
men's  statement,  and  had  ridden  several  leagues 
between  the  Austrian  left  and  the  left  centre. 
The  prisoners  themselves  could  prove  that  they 
had  marched  from  early  morning  till  late  in  the 
afternoon  without  coming  up  with  a  single  Aus- 
trian post. 

The  next  question  was  to  equip  me  with  a 
uniform — but  what  should  it  be "?  I  was  not  at- 
tached to  any  corps,  nor  had  I  any  real  rank  in 
the  army.  Massena  hesitated  about  appointing 
me  on  his  own  staff'  without  authority,  nor  could 
he  advise  me  to  assume  the  dress  of  my  old  regi- 
ment. Time  was  pressing,  and  it  was  decided — 
I  own  to  my  great  discomfiture — that  I  should 
continue  to  wear  my  Tyroler  costume  till  my 
restoration  to  my  former  rank  was  fully  establish- 
ed. 

I  was  well  tired,  having  already  ridden  thirteen 
leagues  of  a  bad  road,  when  I  was  obliged  to 
mount  once  more,  and  accompany  General  Mas- 
sena in  his  return  to  head-quarters.  A  good 
supper  and  some  excellent  Bordeaux,  and,  bet- 
ter than  either,  a  light  heart,  gave  me  abundant 
energy  ;  and  after  the  first  three  or  four  miles  of 
the  way  I  felt  as  if  I  was  equal  to  any  fatigue. 

As  we  rode  along  the  general  repeated  all  his 
cautions  to  me  in  the  event  of  my  being  sum- 
moned to  give  information  at  head-quarters  ;  the 
importance  of  all  my  replies  being  short,  accurate, 
and  to  the  purpose  ;  and,  above  all,  the  avoidance 
of  any  thing  like  an  opinion  or  expression  of  my 
own  judgment  on  passing  events.  I  promised 
faithfully  to  observe  all  his  counsels,  and  not 
bring  discredit  on  his  patronage. 
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CHAPTER   L. 

THE    MARCH     ON     VIENNA. 

All  General  Massena's  wise  counsels,  and 
my  own  steady  resolves  to  profit  by  them,  were 
so  far  thrown  away,  that,  on  our  arrival  at  Abens- 
berg,  we  found  that  the  Emperor  had  left  it  four 
hours  before,  and  pushed  on  to  Ebersfield,  a  vil- 
lage about  five  leagues  to  the  eastward.  A  dis- 
patch, however,  awaited  Massena,  telling  him  to 
push  forward  with  Oud^not's  corps  to  Newstadt, 
and,  with  his  own  division,  which  comprised  the 
whole  French  right,  to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  men- 
ace the  Archduke's  base  upon  the  Iser. 

Let  my  reader  not  fear  that  I  am  about  to  in- 
flict on  him  a  story  of  the  great  campaign  itself, 
nor  compel  him  to  seek  refuge  in  a  map  from  the 
terrible  array  of  hard  names  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages for  which  that  district  is  famous.  It  is 
enough  for  my  purpose  that  I  recall  to  his  memo- 
ry the  striking  fact,  that  when  the  French  sought 
victory  by  turning  and  defeating  the  Austrian 
left,  the  Austrians  were  exactly  in  march  to  ex- 
ecute a  similar  movement  on  the  French  left 
wing.  Napoleon,  however,  gave  the  first "  check," 
and  "  mated"  his  adversary  ere  he  could  open  his 
game.  By  the  almost  lightning  speed  of  his 
manoeuvres,  he  moved  forward  from  Ratisbon 
with  the  great  bulk  of  his  army  ;  and  at  the  very 
time  that  the  Archduke  believed  him  to  be  await- 
ing battle  around  that  city,  he  was  far  on  his 
march  to  Landshut. 

General  Massena  was  taking  a  hurried  cup  of 
coffee,  and  dictating  a  few  lines  to  his  secretary, 
when  a  dragoon  officer  galloped  into  the  town 
with  a  second  dispatch,  which,  whatever  its  con- 
tents, must  needs  have  been  momentous,  for  in 
a  few  minutes  the  drums  were  beating  and  trum- 
pets sounding,  and  all  the  stirring  signs  of  an 
immediate  movement  visible.  It  was  yet  an 
hour  before  daybreak,  and  dark  as  midnight ; 
torches,  however,  blazed  every  where,  and  by 
their  flaring  light  the  artillery-trains  and  wagons 
drove  through  the  narrow  street  of  the  village, 
shaking  the  frail  old  houses  with  their  rude  trot. 
Even  in  a  retreating  army,  I  have  scarcely  wit- 
nessed such  a  spectacle  of  uproar,  confusion,  and 
chaos  ;  but  still,  in  less  than  an  hour  the  troops 
had  all  defiled  from  the  town,  the  advanced  guard 
was  already  some  miles  on  its  way  ;  and,  ex- 
cept a  small  escort  of  lancers  before  the  little 
inn  where  the  general  still  remained,  there  was 
not  a  soldier  to  be  seen.  It  may  seem  absurd  to 
say  it,  but  I  must  confess  that  my  eagerness  to 
know  what  was  *'  going  on"  in  front,  was  divided 
by  a  feeling  of  painful  uneasiness  at  my  ridicu- 
lous dress,  and  the  shame  I  experienced  at  the 
glances  bestowed  on  me  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
escort.  It  was  no  time,  however,  to  speak  of 
myself  or  attend  to  my  own  fortunes,  and  I  loi- 
tered about  the  court  of  the  inn,  wondering  if,  in 
the  midst  of  such  stirring  events,  the  general 
would  chance  to  remember  me.  If  I  had  but  a 
frock  and  a  shako,  thought  I,  I  could  make  my 
way.  It  is  this  confounded  velvet  jacket  and 
this  absurd  and  tapering  hat,  will  be  my  ruin. 
If  I  were  to  charge  a  batter}'^,  I'd  only  look  like 


a  merry-andrew  after  all ;  men  will  not  respect 
what  is  only  laughable.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
thought  I,  it  matters  little  ;  doubtless,  Massena 
has  forgotten  me,  and  I  shall  be  left  behind  like 
a  broken  limber.  At  one  time  I  blamed  myself 
for  not  pushing  on  with  some  detachment — at 
another  I  half  resolved  to  put  a  bold  face  on  it, 
and  present  myself  before  the  general ;  and  be- 
tween regrets  for  the  past  and  doubts  for  the 
future,  I  at  last  worked  myself  up  to  a  state  of 
anxiety  little  short  of  fever. 

While  I  walked  to  and  fro  in  this  distracted 
mood  I  perceived,  by  the  bustle  within  doors, 
that  the  general  was  about  to  depart ;  at  the 
same  time  several  dismounted  dragoons  appear- 
ed, leading  saddle-horses,  tightening  girths,  and 
adjusting  curb-chains,  all  tokens  of  a  start. 
While  I  looked  on  these  preparations,  I  heard 
the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  close  behind,  and 
the  spluttering  noise  of  a  struggle.  I  turned 
and  saw  it  was  the  general  himself,  who  had 
just  mounted  his  charger,  but  before  catching 
his  right  stirrup  the  horse  had  plunged,  and  was 
dragging  the  "  orderly"  across  the  court  by  the 
bridle.  Seeing,  in  an  instant,  that  the  soldier's 
effort  to  hold  on  was  only  depriving  General 
Massena  of  all  command  of  the  horse,  who  must 
probably  have  fallen  on  his  flank,  I  jumped  for- 
ward, caught  the  stirrup,  and  slipped  it  over  the 
general's  foot,  and  then,  with  a  sharp  blow  on 
the  soldier's  wrist,  compelled  him  to  relax  his 
grasp.  So  suddenly  were  the  two  movements 
effected,  that  in  less  time  than  I  take  to  relate 
it,  all  was  over,  and  the  general,  who,  for  a  heavy 
man,  was  a  good  rider,  was  fast  seated  in  his 
saddle.  I  had  now  no  time,  however,  to  bestow 
on  him,  for  the  dragoon,  stung  by  the  insult  of  a 
blow,  and  from  a  peasant,  as  he  deemed  it,  rush- 
ed at  me  with  his  sabre. 

"  Halte  la  /"  cried  Massena  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der ;  "  it  was  that  country  fellow  saved  me  from 
a  broken  bone,  which  your  infernal  awkwardness 
might  have  given  me.  Throw  him  a  couple  of 
florins  for  me,"  cried  he  to  his  aid-de-camp,  who 
just  rode  in  ;  "  and  do  you,  sir,  join  your  ranks  ; 
I  must  look  for  another  orderly." 

"  I  am  right  glad  to  have  been  in  the  way, 
general,"  said  I,  springing  forward,  and  touching 
my  hat. 

"  What,  Tiernay — this  you  V  cried  he.  "  How 
is  this  1  have  I  forgotten  you  all  this  time  1 
What's  to  be  done  now  1  You  ought  to  have 
gone  on  with  the  rest,  monsieur.  You  should 
have  volunteered  with  some  corps,  eh  ]" 

"  I  hoped  to  have  been  attached  to  yourself, 
general.  I  thought  I  could,  perhaps,  have  made 
myself  useful." 

"  Yes,  yes,  very  true  ;  so  you  might,  I've  no 
doubt ;  but  my  staff'  is  full,  I've  no  vacancy. 
What's  to  be  done  now  1  Lestocque,  have  we 
any  spare  cattle  1" 

"  Yes,  general  ;  we've  your  own  eight  horses, 
and  two  of  Cambronne's." 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow,  he'll  not  want  them  more. 
I  suppose  Tiernay  may  as  well  take  one  of  them, 
at  least." 
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"  There's  an  undress  uniform,  too,  of  Cam- 
bronne's  would  fit  Monsieur  de  Tiernay,"  said 
the  officer,  who,  I  saw,  had  no  fancy  for  my 
motley  costume  alongside  of  him. 

"  Oh,  Tiernay  doesn't  care  for  that ;  he's  too 
old  a  soldier  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  the  color 
of  his  jacket,"  said  Massena. 

"  Pardon  me,  general,  but  it  is  exactly  one  of 
my  weaknesses  ;  and  I  feel  that  until  I  get  rid 
of  these  trappings  I  shall  never  feel  myself  a 
soldier." 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  made  of  other  stuff," 
muttered  the  general,  "  and  particularly  since 
there's  like  to  be  little  love-making  in  the  pres- 
ent campaign."  And  with  that  he  rode  forward, 
leaving  me  to  follow  when  I  could. 

"These  are  Cambronne's  keys,"  said  Lestoc- 
que,  "  and  you'll  find  enough  for  your  present 
wants  in  the  saddle-bags.  Take  the  gray,  he's 
the  better  horse,  and  come  up  with  us  as  fast  as 
you  can." 

I  saw  that  I  had  forfeited  something  of  Gen- 
eral Massena's  good  opinion  by  my  dandyism  ; 
but  I  was  consoled  in  a  measure  for  the  loss,  as 
I  saw  the  price  at  which  I  bought  the  forfeiture. 
The  young  officer,  who  had  fallen  three  days  be- 
fore, and  was  a  nephew  of  the  General  Cam- 
bronne,  was  a  lieutenant  in  Murat's  celebrated 
corps,  the  Lancers  of  "  Berg,"  whose  uniform 
was  the  handsomest  in  the  French  army.  Even 
the  undress  scarlet  frock  and  small  silver  helmet 
were  more  splendid  than  many  full  parade  uni- 
forms ;  and  as  I  attired  myself  in  these  brilliant 
trappings,  I  secretly  vowed  that  the  Austrians 
should  see  them  in  some  conspicuous  position 
ere  a  month  was  over.  If  I  had  but  one  sigh  for 
the  poor  fellow  to  whose  "  galanterie"  I  succeed- 
ed, I  had  many  a  smile  for  myself  as  I  passed 
and  re-passed  before  the  glass,  adjusting  a  belt 
or  training  an  aigrette  to  fall  more  gracefully. 
While  thus  occupied,  I  felt  something  heavy 
clink  against  my  leg,  and  opening  the  sabertasch, 
discovered  a  purse  containing  upward  of  forty 
golden  Napoleons  and  some  silver.  It  was  a 
singular  way  to  succeed  to  a  "heritage,"  I  thought, 
but,  with  the  firm  resolve  to  make  honest  resti- 
tution, I  replaced  the  money  where  I  found  it, 
and  descended  the  stairs,  my  sabre  jingling  and 
my  spurs  clanking,  to  the  infinite  admiration  of 
the  hostess  and  her  handmaiden,  who  looked  on 
my  transformation  as  a  veritable  piece  of  magic. 
I'm  sure  Napoleon  himself  had  not  framed 
one-half  as  many  plans  for  that  campaign  as  I 
did  while  I  rode  along.  By  a  close  study  of  the 
map,  and  the  aid  of  all  the  oral  information  in 
my  power,  I  had  at  length  obtained  a  tolerably 
accurate  notion  of  the  country  ;  and  I  saw,  or  I 
thought  I  saw,  at  least,  half  a  dozen  distinct 
ways  of  annihilating  the  Austrians.  I  have  often 
since  felt  shame,  even  to  myself,  at  the  effront- 
ery with  which  I  discussed  the  great  manoeuvres 
going  forward,  and  the  unblushing  coolness  with 
which  I  proffered  my  opinions  and  my  criticisms : 
and  I  really  believe  that  General  Massena  toler- 
ated my  boldness  rather  for  the  amusement  it 
afforded  him  than  from  any  other  cause. 


"Well,  Tiernay,"  said  he,  as  a  fresh  order 
reached  him,  with  the  most  pressing  injunction 
to  hurry  forward,  "  we  are  to  move  at  once  on 
Moosburg — what  does  that  portend  1" 

"  Sharp  work,  general,"  replied  L  not  noticing 
the  sly  malice  of  the  question  ;  "  the  Austrians 
are  there  in  force." 

"Do  your  grenadiers  say  so1"^asked  he, 
sarcastically. 

"No,  general;  but  as  the  base  of  the  opera- 
tions is  the  Iser,  they  must  needs  guard  all  the 
bridges  over  the  river,  as  well  as  protect  the  high 
road  to  Vienna  by  Landshut." 

"But  you  forget  that  Landshut  is  a  good  eight 
leagues  from  that !"  said  he,  with  a  laugh. 

"  They'll  have  to  fall  back  there,  nevertheless," 
said  I,  coolly,  "  or  they  suffer  themselves  to  be 
cut  off  from  their  own  centre." 

"  Would  you  believe  it,"  whispered  Massena 
to  a  colonel  at  his  side,  "the  fellow  has  just 
guessed  our  intended  movement  V 

Low  as  he  spoke,  my  quick  ears  caught  the 
words,  and  my  heart  thumped  with  delight  as  I 
heard  them.  This  was  the  Emperor's  strategy 
— Massena  was  to  fall  impetuously  on  the  enemy's 
left  at  Moosburg,  and  drive  them  to  a  retreat  on 
Landshut ;  when,  at  the  moment  of  the  confusion 
and  disorder,  they  were  to  be  attacked  by  Napo- 
leon himself,  with  a  vastly  superior  force.  The 
game  opened  even  sooner  than  expected,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  the  conversation  I  have  re- 
ported, our  "  Tirailleurs"  were  exchanging  shots 
with  the  enemy.  These  sounds,  however,  were 
soon  drowned  in  the  louder  din  of  artillery,  which 
thundered  away  at  both  sides  till  nightfall.  It 
was  a  strange  species  of  engagement,  for  we 
continued  to  march  on  the  entire  time,  the  enemy 
as  steadily  retiring  before  us,  while  the  incessant 
cannonade  never  ceased. 

Although  frequently  sent  to  the  front  with 
orders,  I  saw  nothing  of  the  Austrians ;  a  low 
line  of  bluish  smoke  toward  the  horizon,  now  and 
then  flashing  into  flame,  denoted  their  position, 
and  as  we  were  about  as  invisible  to  them,  a  less 
exciting  kind  of  warfare  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive.  Neither  was  the  destruction  import- 
ant ;  many  of  the  Austrian  shot  were  buried  in 
the  deep  clay  in  our  front ;  and  considering  the 
time,  and  the  number  of  pieces  in  action,  our  loss 
was  insignificant.  Soldiers,  if  they  be  not  the 
trained  veterans  of  a  hundred  battles,  grow  very 
impatient  in  this  kind  of  operation  ;  they  can  not 
conceive  why  they  are  not  led  forward,  and  won- 
der at  the  over  caution  of  the  general.  Ours 
were  mostly  young  levies,  and  were  consequent- 
ly very  profuse  of  their  comments  and  complaints. 

"  Have  patience,  my  brave  boys,"  said  an  old 
sergeant  to  some  of  the  grumblers  ;  "  I've  seen 
some  service,  and  I  never  saw  a  battle  open  this 
way  that  there  wasn't  plenty  of  fighting  ere  it 
was  over." 

A  long,  low  range  of  hills  bounds  the  plain  to 
the  west  of  Moosburg,  and  on  these,  as  night 
closed,  our  bivouac  fires  were  lighted,  some  of 
them  extending  to  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  left 
of  our  real  position,  and  giving  the  Austrians 
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the  impression  that  our  force  was  stationed  in 
that  direction.  A  thin,  drizzly  rain,  cold  enough 
to  be  sleet,  was  falling  ;  and  as  the  ground  had 
been  greatly  cut  up  by  the  passage  of  artillery 
and  cavalry,  a  less  comfortable  spot  to  bivouac 
in  could  not  be  imagined.  It  was  difficult,  too, 
to  obtain  wood  for  our  fires,  and  our  prospects 
for  the  dark  hours  were  scarcely  brilliant.  The 
soldiers  grumbled  loudly  at  being  obliged  to  sit 
and  cook  their  messes  at  the  murky  flame  of 
damp  straw,  while  the  fires  at  our  left  blazed 
away  gay  ly  without  one  to  profit  by  them.  French- 
men, however,  are  rarely  ill-humored  in  face  of 
an  enemy,  and  their  complaints  assumed  all  the 
sarcastic  drollery  which  they  so  well  understand, 
and  even  over  their  half-dressed  supper  they 
were  beginning  to  grow  merry,  when  staff-officers 
were  seen  traversing  the  lines  at  full  speed  in 
all  directions. 

"  We  are  attacked — the  Austrians  are  upon 
us  !"  cried  two  or  three  soldiers,  snatching  up 
their  muskets. 

"  No,  no,  friend,"  replied  a  veteran,  *'  it's  the 
other  way  ;  we  are  going  at  tliemy 

This  was  the  true  reading  of  the  problem  ;  or- 
ders were  sent  to  every  brigade  to  form  in  close  col- 
umn of  attack  ;  artillery  and  cavalry  to  advance 
under  their  cover,  and  ready  to  deploy  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

Moosburg  lay  something  short  of  two  miles 
from  us,  having  the  Iser  in  front,  over  which 
was  a  wooden  bridge,  protected  by  a  strong  flank- 
ing battery.  The  river  was  not  passable,  nor 
had  we  any  means  of  transporting  artillery  across 
it ;  so  that  to  this  spot  our  main  attack  was  at 
once  directed.  Had  the  Austrian  general.  Heller, 
who  was  second  in  command  to  the  Archduke 
Louis,  either  cut  off  the  bridge,  or  taken  effect- 
ual measures  to  oppose  its  passage,  the  great 
events  of  the  campaign  might  have  assumed  a 
very  different  feature.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
an  entire  Austrian  brigade  was  encamped  near 
Freising,  and  that  the  communication  was  left 
open  to  save  them. 

Still  it  must  be  owned  that  the  Imperialists 
took  few  precautions  for  their  safety  ;  for,  de- 
ceived by  our  line  of  watch-fires,  the  pickets 
extended  but  a  short  distance  into  the  plain  ;  and 
when  attacked  by  our  light  cavalry,  many  of 
them  were  cut  oflf  at  once  ;  and  of  those  who  fell 
back,  several  traversed  the  bridge,  with  their  pur- 
suers at  their  heels.  Such  was  the  impetuosity 
of  the  French  attack,  that  although  the  most 
positive  orders  had  been  given  by  Massena  that 
not  more  than  three  guns  and  their  caissons 
should  traverse  the  bridge  together,  and  even 
these  at  a  walk,  seven  or  eight  were  seen  passing 
at  the  same  instant,  and  all  at  a  gallop,  making 
the  old  frame-work  so  rock  and  tremble,  that  it 
seemed  ready  to  come  to  pieces.  As  often  hap- 
pens, the  hardihood  proved  our  safety.  The 
Austrians  counting  upon  our  slow  transit,  only 
opened  a  heavy  fire  after  several  of  our  pieces 
had  crossed,  and  were  already  in  a  position  to 
reply  to  them.  Their  defense,  if  somewhat  late, 
was  a  most  gallant  one ;  and  the  gunners  con-  | 


tinned  to  fire  on  our  advancing  columns  till  we 
captured  the  block-house,  and  sabred  the  men 
at  their  guns.  Meanwhile  the  Imperial  Cuiras- 
siers, twelve  hundred  strong,  made  a  succession 
of  furious  charges  upon  us,  driving  our  light 
cavalry  away  before  them,  and  for  a  brief  space 
making  the  fortune  of  the  day  almost  doubtful. 
It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  these  brave  fel- 
lows were  merely  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
main  body,  who  in  all  haste  were  falling  back  on 
the  villages  of  Furth  and  Arth.  Some  squadrons 
of  Kellerman's  heavy  cavalry  gave  time  for  our 
light  artillery  to  open  their  fire,  and  the  Austrian 
ranks  were  rent  open  with  terrific  loss. 

Day  was  now  dawning,  and  showed  us  the 
Austrian  army  in  retreat  by  the  two  great  roads 
toward  Landshut.  Every  rising  spot  of  ground 
was  occupied  by  artillery,  and  in  some  places  de- 
fended by  stockades,  showing  plainly  enough 
that  all  hope  of  saving  the  guns  was  abandoned, 
and  that  they  only  thought  of  protecting  their 
flying  columns  from  our  attack.  These  disposi- 
tions cost  us  heavily,  for  as  we  were  obliged  to 
carry  each  of  these  places  before  we  could  ad- 
vance, the  loss  in  this  hand-to-hand  encounter 
was  very  considerable.  At  length,  however,  the 
roads  became  so  blocked  up  by  artillery,  that  the 
infantry  were  driven  to  defile  into  the  swampy 
fields  at  the  road  side,  and  here  our  cavalry  cut 
them  down  unmercifully,  while  grape  tore  through 
the  dense  masses  at  half  musket  range. 

Had  discipline  or  command  been  possible,  our 
condition  might  have  been  made  perilous  enough, 
since,  in  the  impetuosity  of  attack,  large  masses 
of  our  cavalry  got  separated  from  their  support, 
and  were  frequently  seen  struggling  to  cut  their 
way  out  of  the  closing  columns  of  the  enemy. 
Twice  or  thrice  it  actually  happened  that  officers 
surrendered  the  whole  squadron  as  prisoners,  and 
were  rescued  by  their  own  comrades  afterward. 
The  whole  was  a  scene  of  pell-mell  confusion  and 
disorder ;  some  abandoning  positions  when  suc- 
cessful defense  was  possible,  others  obstinately 
holding  their  ground  when  destruction  was  in 
evitable.  Few  prisoners  were  taken ;  indeed,  I 
believe,  quarter  was  little  thought  of  by  either 
side.  The  terrible  excitement  had  raised  men's 
passions  to  the  pitch  of  madness,  and  each  fought 
with  all  the  animosity  of  hate. 

Massena  was  always  in  the  front,  and,  as  was 
his  custom,  comporting  himself  with  a  calm 
steadiness  that  he  rarely  displayed  in  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  every-day  life.  Like  the 
English  Picton,  the  crash  and  thunder  of  conflict 
seemed  to  soothe  and  assuage  the  asperities  of 
an  irritable  temper,  and  his  mind  appeared  to  find 
a  congenial  sphere  in  the  turmoil  and  din  of  bat- 
tle. The  awkward  attempt  of  a  French  squadron 
to  gallop  in  a  deep  marsh,  where  men  and  horses 
were  rolling  indiscriminately  together,  actually 
gave  him  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  and  he  issued 
his  orders  for  their  recall,  as  though  the  occur- 
rence were  a  good  joke.  It  was  while  observing 
this  incident,  that  an  orderly  delivered  into  his 
hands  some  maps  and  papers  that  had  just  been 
captured   from   the   fourgon   of   a   staff-officer. 
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Turning  them  rapidly  over,  Massena  chanced 
upon  the  plan  of  a  bridge,  with  marks  indicative 
of  points  of  defense  at  either  side  of  it,  and  the 
arrangements  for  mining  it,  if  necessary.  It  vv^as 
too  long  to  represent  the  bridge  of  Moosburg,  and 
must  probably  mean  that  of  Landshut ;  and  so 
thinking,  and  deeming  that  its  possession  might  be 
important  to  the  Emperor,  he  ordered  me  to  take  a 
fresh  horse,  and  hasten  Vi^ith  it  to  the  head-quar- 
ters.    The  orders  I  received  were  vague  enough. 

"  You'll  come  up  with  the  advance  guard  some 
eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  north' ard ;  you'll  chance 
upon  some  of  the  columns  near  Fleisheim." 

Such  were  the  hurried  directions  I  obtained, 
in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  din  of  a  battle  ; 
but  it  was  no  time  to  ask  for  more  precise  in- 
structions, and  away  I  went. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes'  sharp  riding,  I 
found  myself  in  a  little  valley,  inclosed  by  low 
hills,  and  watered  by  a  small  tributary  of  the  Dan- 
ube, along  whose  banks  cottages  were  studded 
in  the  midst  of  what  seemed  one  great  orchard, 
since  for  miles  the  white  and  pink  blossoms  of 
fruit-trees  were  to  be  seen  extending.  The  peas- 
ants were  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  the  oxen 
were  toiling  along  with  the  heavy  wagons,  or 
the  scarcely  less  cumbersome  plow,  as  peacefully 
as  though  bloodshed  and  carnage  were  not  within 
a  thousand  miles  of  them.  No  high  road  pene- 
trated this  secluded  spot,  and  hence  it  lay  secure, 
white  ruin  and  devastation  raged  at  either  side 
of  it.  As  the  wind  was  from  the  west,  nothing 
could  be  heard  of  the  cannonade  toward  Moos- 
burg, and  the  low  hills  completely  shut  out  all 
signs  of  the  conflict.  I  halted  at  a  little  way-side 
forge,  to  have  a  loose  shoe  fastened,  and  in  the 
crowd  of  gazers  who  stood  around  me,  wonder- 
ing at  my  gay  trappings  and  gaudy  uniform,  not 
one  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  I  was  other 
than  Austrian.  One  old  man  asked  me  if  it  were 
not  true  that  the  "French  were  coming  1"  and 
another  laughed,  and  said,  "  They  had  better 
not ;"  and  there  was  all  they  knew  of  that  terri- 
ble struggle — the  shock  that  was  to  rend  in  twain 
a  great  empire. 

Full  of  varied  thought  on  this  theme,  I  mounted 
and  rode  forward.  At  first,  the  narrow  roads 
were  so  deep  and  heavy,  that  I  made  little  pro- 
gress ;  occasionally,  too,  I  came  to  little  streams, 
traversed  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  plank,  and  was 
either  compelled  to  swim  my  horse  across,  or  j 
wander  long  distances  in  search  of  a  ford.  These 
obstructions  made  me  impatient,  and  my  impa- 
tience but  served  to  delay  me  more,  and  all  my 
efforts  to  push  directly  forward  only  tended  to 
embarrass  me.  I  could  not  ask  for  guidance, 
since  I  knew  not  the  name  of  a  single  village  or 
town,  and  to  have  inquired  for  the  direction  in 
which  the  troops  were  stationed,  might  very  pos- 
sibly have  brought  me  into  danger. 

At  last,  after  some  hours  of  toilsome  wander- 
ing. I  reached  a  small  way-side  inn,  and  resolving 
to  obtain  some  information  of  my  whereabouts,  I 
asked  whither  the  road  led  that  passed  through 
a  long,  low,  swampy  plain,  and  disappeared  in  a 
pine  wood. 


"  To  Landshut,"  was  the  answer. 

"And  the  distance?' 

"  Three  German  miles,"  said  the  host ;  "  but 
they  are  worse  than  five  ;  for  since  the  new  line 
has  been  opened,  this  road  has  fallen  into  neglect. 
Two  of  the  bridges  are  broken,  and  a  landslip  has 
completely  blocked  up  the  passage  at  another 
place." 

"  Then  how  am  I  to  gain  the  new  road  ?' 

Alas  !  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  going  back 
to  the  forge  where  I  had  stopped  three  hours  and 
a  half  before,  and  whence  I  could  take  a  narrow 
bridle-path  to  Fleisheim,  that  would  bring  me 
out  on  the  great  road  The  very  thought  of  re- 
tracing my  way  was  intolerable ;  many  of  the 
places  I  had  leaped  my  horse  over  would  have 
been  impossible  to  cross  from  the  opposite  side ; 
once  I  narrowly  escaped  being  carried  down  by 
a  mill-race ;  and,  in  fact,  no  dangers  nor  incon- 
veniences of  the  road  in  front  of  me,  could  equal 
those  of  the  course  I  had  just  come.  Besides 
all  this,  to  return  to  Fleisheim  would  probably 
bring  me  far  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  columns, 
while  if  I  pushed  on  toward  Landshut,  I  might 
catch  sight  of  them  from  some  rising  spot  of 
ground. 

"You  will  go,  I  see,"  cried  the  host,  as  he 
saw  me  set  out.  "  Perhaps  you're  right ;  the 
old  adage  says,  *  It's  often  the  roughest  road 
leads  to  the  smoothest  fortune.'  " 

Even  that  much  encouragement  was  not  with- 
out its  value.  I  spurred  into  a  canter  with  fresh 
spirits.  The  host  of  the  little  inn  had  not  exag- 
gerated ;  the  road  was  execrable.  Heavy  rocks 
and  mounds  of  earth  had  slipped  down  with  the 
rains  of  winter,  and  remained  in  the  middle  of 
the  way.  The  fallen  masonry  of  the  bridges  had 
driven  the  streams  into  new  channels,  with  deep 
pools  among  them ;  broken  wagons  and  ruined 
carts  marked  the  misfortunes  of  some  who  had 
ventured  on  the  track ;  and  except  for  a  well- 
mounted  and  resolute  horseman,  the  way  was 
impracticable.  I  was  well-nigh  overcome  by  fa- 
tigue and  exhaustion,  as  clambering  up  a  steep 
hill,  with  the  bridle  on  my  arm,  I  gained  the  crest 
of  the  ridge,  and  suddenly  saw  Landshut — for  it 
could  be  no  other — before  me.  I  have  looked  at 
many  new  pictures  and  scenes,  but  I  own  I  never 
beheld  one  that  gave  me  half  the  pleasure.  The 
ancient  town,  with  its  gaunt  old  belfries,  and  still 
more  ancient  castle,  stood  on  a  bend  of  the  Inn, 
which  was  here  crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge, 
supported  on  boats,  a  wide  track  of  shingle  and 
gravel  on  either  side  showing  the  course  into 
which  the  melting  snows  often  swelled  the  stream. 
From  the  point  where  I  stood,  I  could  see  into 
the  town.  The  Platz,  the  old  gardens  of  the 
nunnery,  the  terrace  of  the  castle,  all  were  spread 
out  before  me ;  and  to  my  utter  surprise,  there 
seemed  little  or  no  movement  going  forward. 
There  were  two  guns  in  position  at  the  bridge  ; 
some  masons  were  at  work  on  the  houses,  beside 
the  river,  piercing  the  walls  for  the  use  of  mus- 
ketry, and  an  infantry  battalion  was  under  arms 
in  the  market-place.  These  were  all  the  prepa- 
rations I  could  discover  against  the  advance  of  a 
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great  army.  But  so  it  was  ;  the  Austrian  spies 
had  totally  misled  them,  and  while  they  believed 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  French  lay  around  Ra- 
tisbon,  the  centre  of  the  army,  sixty-five  thousand 
strong,  and  led  by  Napoleon  himself,  was  in  march 
to  the  southward. 

That  the  attack  on  Moosburg  was  still  unknown 
at  Landshut  seemed  certain ;  and  I  now  perceived 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  delays  I  had  met 
with,  I  had  really  come  by  the  most  direct  line  ; 
whereas,  on  account  of  the  bend  of  the  river  no 
Austrian  courier  could  have  brought  tidings  of 
the  engagement  up  to  that  time.  My  attention 
was  next  turned  toward  the  direction  whence 
our  advance  might  be  expected ;  but  although  I 
could  see  nearly  four  miles  of  the  road,  not  a  man 
was  to  be  descried  along  it. 

I  slowly  descended  the  ridge  and,  passing 
through  a  meadow,  was  approaching  the  high 
road,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the  clattering  of  a 
horse  at  full  gallop  coming  along  the  causeway. 
I  mounted  at  once,  and  pushed  forward  to  an 
angle  of  the  road,  by  which  I  was  concealed  from 
all  view.  The  next  instant  a  Hungarian  hussar 
turned  the  corner  at  top  speed. 

"What  newsl"  cried  I,  in  German.  "Are 
they  coming]" 

"  Ay,  in  force,"  shouted  he  without  stopping. 

I  at  once  drew  my  pistol,  and  leveled  at  him. 
The  man's  back  was  toward  me,  and  my  bullet 
would  have  pierced  his  skull.  It  was  my  duty, 
too,  to  have  shot  him,  for  moments  were  then 
worth  days,  or  even  weeks.  I  couldn't  pull  the 
trigger,  however,  and  I  replaced  my  weapon  in 
the  holster.  Another  horseman  now  swept  past 
without  perceiving  me,  and  quickly  behind  him 
came  a  half  squadron  of  hussars,  all  riding  in 
mad  haste  and  confusion.  The  horses,  though 
"  blown,"  were  not  sweated,  so  that  I  conjectured 
they  had  ridden  fast  though  not  far.  Such  was 
the  eagerness  to  press  on,  and  so  intent  were 
they  on  the  thought  of  their  own  tidings,  that 
none  saw  me,  and  the  whole  body  swept  by  and 
disappeared.  I  waited  a  few  minutes  to  listen, 
and  as  the  clattering  toward  Landshut  died  away, 
all  was  silent.  Trusting  to  my  knowledge  of 
German  to  save  me,  even  if  I  fell  in  with  the 
enemy,  I  now  rode  forward  at  speed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  advance.  The  road  was  straight  as 
an  arrow  for  miles,  and  a  single  object  coming 
toward  me  was  all  I  could  detect.  This  proved 
to  be  a  hussar  of  the  squadron,  whose  horse,  be- 
ing dead  lame,  could  not  keep  up  with  the  rest, 
and  now  the  poor  fellow  was  making  the  best  of 
his  way  back  as  well  as  he  was  able.  Of  what 
use,  thought  I,  to  make  him  my  prisoner ;  one 
more  or  less  at  such  a  time  can  be  of  slight  avail ; 
so  I  merely  halted  him  to  ask  how  near  the  French 
were.  The  man  could  only  speak  Hungarian, 
but  made  signs  that  the  lancers  were  close  upon 
us,  and  counseled  me  to  make  my  escape  into 
the  town  with  all  speed.  I  intimated  by  a  ges- 
ture that  I  could  trust  to  ray  horse,  and  we  parted. 
He  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  when  the  bright 
gleam  of  brass  helmets  came  into  view  toward 
the  west,  and  then  I  could  make  out  the  shining 


cuirasses  of  the  "  Corps  de  Guides,"  as,  mounted 
on  their  powerful  horses,  they  came  galloping 
along. 

"  I  thought  I  was  foremost,"  said  a  young  offi- 
cer to  me,  as  he  rode  up.  "  How  came  you  in 
advance  1" 

"  Where's  the  '  Etat  Major,'  "  cried  I,  in  haste, 
and  not  heeding  his  question.  "  I  have  a  dispatch 
for  the  Emperor." 

"  Follow  the  road,"  said  he,  "and  you'll  come 
up  with  them  in  half  an  hour." 

And  with  these  hurried  words  w^e  passed  each 
other.  A  sharp  pistol  report  a  moment  after  told 
me  what  had  befallen  the  poor  Hungarian  ;  but 
I  had  little  time  to  think  of  his  fate.  Our  squad- 
rons were  coming  on  at  a  sharp  pace,  while  in 
their  rear  the  jingling  clash  of  horse-artillery  re- 
sounded. From  a  gentle  rise  of  the  road,  I  could  J 
see  a  vast  distance  of  country,  and  perceive  that  ^ 
the  French  columns  extended  for  miles  away — 
the  great  chaussee  being  reserved  for  the  heavy 
artillery,  while  every  by-road  and  lane  was  filled 
with  troops  of  all  arms,  hurrying  onward.  It  was 
one  of  those  precipitous  movements  by  which  Na- 
poleon so  often  paralyzed  an  enemy  at  once,  and 
finished  a  campaign  by  one  daring  exploit. 

At  such  a  time  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  ask  in 
what  direction  the  staff  might  be  found.  All 
were  eager  and  intent  on  their  own  projects ; 
and  as  squadron  after-squadron  passed,  I  saw  it 
was  a  moment  for  action  rather  than  for  thought. 
Still  I  did  not  like  to  abandon  all  hope  of  succeed- 
ing after  so  much  of  peril  and  fatigue,  and  seeing 
that  it  was  impossible  to  advance  against  the  flood 
of  horse  and  artillery  that  formed  along  the  road, 
I  jumped  my  horse  into  a  field  at  the  side,  and 
pushed  forward.  Even  here,  however,  the  pas- 
sage was  not  quite  clear,  since  many,  in  their 
eagerness  to  get  forward,  had  taken  to  the  same 
line,  and  with  cheering  cries  and  wild  shouts  of 
joy,  were  galloping  on.  My  showy  uniform  drew 
many  an  eye  toward  me,  and  at  last  a  staff-officer 
cried  out  to  me  to  stop,  pointing  with  his  sabre 
as  he  spoke  to  a  hill  a  short  distance  off,  where 
a  group  of  officers  were  standing. 

This  was  General  Moulon  and  his  staff,  under 
whose  order  the  advanced-guard  was  placed. 

"A  dispatch — whence  from  !"  cried  he,  hasti- 
ly, as  I  rode  up. 

"  No,  sir ;  a  plan  of  the  bridge  of  Landshut, 
taken  from  the  enemy  this  morning  at  Moos- 
burg." 

"Are  they  still  there?"  asked  he. 

"  By  this  time  they  must  be  close  upon  Lands- 
hut ;  they  were  in  full  retreat  when  I  left  them 
at  day-break." 

"  We'll  be  able  to  speak  of  the  bridge  without 
this,"  said  he,  laughing,  and  turning  toward  his 
stafl*,  while  he  handed  the  sketch  carelessly  to 
some  one  beside  him ;  "  and  you'll  serve  the  Em- 
peror quite  as  well,  sir,  by  coming  with  us  as 
hastening  to  the  rear." 

I  professed  myself  ready  and  willing  to  follow 
his  orders,  and  away  I  went  with  the  staff,  well 
pleased  to  be  once  more  on  active  service. 

Two  cannon  shots,  and  a  rattling  crash  of  small 
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arms,  told  us  that  the  combat  had  begun  ;  and  as 
we  rose  the  hill,  the  bridge  of  Landshut  was  seen 
on  fire  in  three  places.  Either  from  some  mistake 
of  his  orders,  or  not  daring  to  assume  a  respons- 
ibility for  what  was  beyond  the  strict  line  of  duty, 
the  French  commander  of  the  artillery  placed  his 
guns  in  position  along  the  river's  bank,  and  pre- 
pared to  reply  to  the  fire  now  opening  from  the 
town,  instead  of  at  once  dashing  onward  within 
the  gates.  Moulon  hastened  to  repair  the  error ; 
but  by  the  delay  in  pushing  through  the  dense 
masses  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  that  crowded 
the  passage,  it  was  full  twenty  minutes  ere  he 
came  up.  With  a  storm  of  oaths  on  the  stupidity 
of  the  artillery  colonel,  he  ordered  the  firing  to 
cease,  commanding  both  the  cavalry  and  the  train 
wagons  to  move  right  and  left,  and  give  place  for 
a  grenadier  battalion,  who  were  coming  briskly 
on  with  their  muskets  at  the  sling. 

The  scene  was  now  a  madly-exciting  one. 
The  chevaux-de-frize  at  one  end  of  the  bridge  was 
blazing  ;  but  beyond  it  on  the  bridge  the  Austrian 
engineer  and  his  men  were  scattering  combusti- 
ble material,  and  with  hempen  torches  touching 
the  new -pitched  timbers.  An  incessant  roll  of 
musketry  issued  from  the  houses  on  the  river 
side,  with  now  and  then  the  deeper  boom  of  a 
large  gun,  while  the  roar  of  voices,  and  the 
crashing  noise  of  artillery  passing  through  the 
streets,  swelled  into  a  fearful  chorus.  The  French 
sappers  quickly  removed  the  burning  chevaux-de- 
frize,  and  hurled  the  flaming  timbers  into  the 
stream ;  and  scarcely  was  this  done,  when  Mou- 
lon, dismounting,  advanced,  cheering,  at  the 
head  of  his  grenadiers.  Charging  over  the  burn- 
ing bridge,  they  rushed  forward ;  but  their  way 
was  arrested  by  the  strong  timbers  of  a  massive 
portcullis,  which  closed  the  passage.  This  had 
been  concealed  from  our  view  by  the  smoke  and 
flame  ;  and  now,  as  the  press  of  men  from  behind 
grew  each  instant  more  powerful,  a  scene  of  ter- 
rible suffering  ensued.  The  enemy,  too,  poured 
down  a  deadly  discharge,  and  grape-shot  tore 
through  us  at  pistol  range.  The  onward  rush 
of  the  columns  to  the  rear  defied  retreat,  and  in 
the  mad  confusion,  all  orders  and  commands  were 
unheard  or  unheeded.  Not  knowing  what  de- 
layed our  advance,  I  was  busily  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing a  fire  at  one  of  the  middle  buttresses, 
when,  mounting  the  parapet,  I  saw  the  cause  of 
our  halt.  I  happened  to  have  caught  up  one  of 
the  pitched  torches  at  the  instant,  and  the  thought 
at  once  struck  me  how  to  employ  it.  To  reach 
the  portcullis,  no  other  road  lay  open  than  the 
parapet  itself — a  wooden  railing,  wide  enough 
for  a  footing,  but  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the 
houses.  There  was  little  time  for  the  choice  of 
alternatives,  even  had  our  fate  offered  any,  so  I 
dashed  on,  and,  as  the  balls  whizzed  and  whistled 
around  me,  reached  the  front. 

It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  touch  the  timbers 
against  which  our  men  were  actually  flattened, 
and  to  set  fire  to  the  bars  around  which  their 
hands  were  clasped  ;  but  I  saw  that  the  Austrian 
musketry  had  already  done  its  work  on  the  lead- 
ing files,  and  that  not  one  man  was  living  among 


them.  By  a  blunder  of  one  of  the  sappers,  the 
portcullis  had  been  smeared  with  pitch  like  the 
bridge  ;  and  as  I  applied  the  torch,  the  blaze 
sprung  up,  and,  encouraged  by  the  rush  of  air 
between  the  beams,  spread  in  a  second  over  the 
whole  structure.  Expecting  my  death- wound  at 
every  instant,  I  never  ceased  my  task,  even  when 
it  had  become  no  longer  necessary,  impelled  by 
a  kind  of  insane  persistence  to  destroy  the  bar- 
rier. The  wind  carrying  the  flame  inward,  how- 
ever, had  compelled  the  Austrians  to  fall  back, 
and  before  they  could  again  open  a  collected  fire 
on  us,  the  way  was  open,  and  the  grenadiers,  like 
enraged  tigers,  rushed  wildly  in. 

I  remember  that  my  coat  was  twice  on  fire  as, 
carried  on  my  comrades'  shoulders,  I  was  borne 
along  into  the  town.  I  recollect,  too,  the  fearful 
scene  of  suffering  that  ensued,  the  mad  butchery 
at  each  door-way  as  we  passed,  the  piercing  cries 
for  mercy,  and  the  groan  of  dying  agony. 

War  has  no  such  terrible  spectacle  as  a  town 
taken  by  infuriated  soldiery,  and  even  among  the 
best  of  natures  a  relentless  cruelty  usurps  the 
place  of  every  chivalrous  feeling.  When  or  how 
I  was  wounded  I  never  could  ascertain  ;  but  a 
round  shot  had  penetrated  my  thigh,  tearing  the 
muscles  into  shreds,  and  giving  to  the  surgeon 
who  saw  me  the  simple  task  of  saying,  "  Enlevcz 
le — point  d'espoir.^^ 

I  heard  thus  much,  and  I  have  some  recollec- 
tion of  a  comrade  having  kissed  my  forehead,  and 
there  ended  my  reminiscences  of  Landshut.  Nay, 
I  am  wrong ;  I  cherish  another  and  a  more 
glorious  one. 

It  was  about  four  days  after  this  occurrence 
that  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  military  hospi- 
tal was  obliged  to  secure  by  ligature  a  branch  of 
the  femoral  artery  which  had  been  traversed  by 
the  ball  through  my  thigh.  The  operation  was 
a  tedious  and  difficult  one,  for  round  shot,  it 
would  seem,  have  little  respect  for  anatomy,  and 
occasionally  displace  muscles  in  a  sad  fashion. 
I  was  very  weak  afl;er  it  was  over,  and  orders 
were  left  to  give  a  spoonful  of  Bordeaux  and 
water  from  time  to  time  during  the  evening,  a 
direction  which  I  listened  to  attentively,  and 
never  permitted  my  orderly  to  neglect.  In  fact, 
like  a  genuine  sick  man's  fancy,  it  caught  pos- 
session of  my  mind  that  this  wine  and  water  was 
to  save  me ;  and  in  the  momentary  rally  of  ex- 
citement it  gave,  I  thought  I  tasted  health  once 
more.  In  this  impression  I  never  awoke  from  a 
short  doze  without  a"  request  for  my  cordial,  and 
half  mechanically  would  make  signs  to  wet  my 
lips  as  I  slept. 

It  was  near  sunset,  and  I  was  lying  with  un- 
closed eyes,  not  asleep,  but  in  that  semi-conscious 
state  that  great  bodily  depression  and  loss  of 
blood  induce.  The  ward  was  unusually  quiet, 
the  little  buzz  of  voices  that  generally  mingled 
through  the  accents  of  suffering  was  hushed, 
and  I  could  hear  the  surgeon's  well-known  voice 
as  he  spoke  to  some  persons  at  the  further  end 
of  the  chamber. 

By  their  stopping  from  time  to  time,  I  could 
remark  that  they  were  inspecting  the  different 
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beds,  but  their  voices  were  low  and  their  steps 
cautious  and  noiseless. 

"  Tiernay — this  is  Tiernay,"  said  some  one 
reading  my  name  from  the  paper  over  my  head. 
Some  low  words  which  I  could  not  catch  follow- 
ed, and  then  the  surgeon  replied — 

"  There  is  a  chance  for  him  yet,  though  the 
debility  is  greatly  to  be  feared." 

I  made  a  sign  at  once  to  my  mouth,  and  after 
a  second's  delay  the  spoon  touched  my  lips,  but 
so  awkwardly  was  it  applied,  that  the  fluid  ran 
down  my  chin ;  with  a  sickly  impatience  I  turn- 
ed away,  but  a  mild  low  voice,  soft  as  a  woman's, 
said — 

"  Allons  ! — Let  me  try  once  more  ;"  and  now 
the  spoon  met  my  lips  with  due  dexterity. 

"Thanks,"  said  I  faintly,  and  I  opened  my 
eyes. 

"You'll  soon  be  about  again,  Tiernay,"  said 
the  same  voice ;  as  for  the  person,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing,  for  there  were  six  or  seven 
around  me  ;  "  and  if  I  know  any  thing  of  a  sol- 
dier's heart,  this  will  do  just  as  much  as  the 
doctor." 

As  he  spoke  he  detached  from  his  coat  a  small 
enamel  cross,  and  placed  it  in  my  hand,  with  a 
gexntle  squeeze  of  the  fingers,  and  then  saying, 
"  au  revoir,"  moved  on. 

"Who's  thati"  cried  I,  suddenly,  while  a 
strange  thrill  ran  through  me. 

"Hush!"  v/hispered  the  surgeon,  cautiously; 
"  hush  !  it  is  the  Emperor." 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


TALK  ABOUT  THE  SPIDER. 

THE  spider  family  is  very  numerous,  no  less 
than  fifty  dififerent  kinds  being  described  by 
naturalists.  We  shall,  however,  only  mention 
some  of  the  most  common.  All  spiders  have 
eight  legs,  with  three  joints  in  each,  and  termin- 
ating in  three  crooked  claws.  They  have  eight 
eyes  also,  diflferently  arranged  according  to  the 
different  species  :  some  have  them  in  a  straight 
line,  others  in  the  shape  of  a  capital  V ;  others 
four  above  and  four  below ;  others  two  above, 
two  below,  and  two  on  either  side  ;  while  others, 
again,  have  them  arranged  in  a  way  too  compli- 
cated to  be  described  without  plates.  In  the 
fore  part  of  the  head,  they  have  a  pair  of  sharp 
crooked  claws,  or  forceps,  which  stand  horizon- 
tally, and  which,  when  not  in  use,  are  hidden 
from  view,  being  concealed  in  cases  beautifully 
adapted  for  their  reception,  and  in  which  they 
fold  up,  just  like  a  clasp-knife,  and  there  remain 
between  two  rows  of  teeth.  When  the  spider 
bites  its  prey,  it  thrusts  a  small  white  proboscis 
out  of  its  mouth,  with  which  it  instills  a  poisonous 
liquor  into  the  wound.  The  abdomen,  or  hinder 
part  of  the  spider,  is  separated  from  the  head 
and  breast  by  a  small  thread-like  tube.  Their 
outer  skin  is  a  hard  polished  crust. 

A  very  curious  description,  sometimes  found  in 
this  country,  but  more  generally  in  Italy,  is  the 
hunting-spider,  so  called  because,  instead  of 
spinning  webs  to  entrap  their  prey,  they  pounce 
on  them,  and  devour  them.     This  spider  is  small 


and  brown,  but  beautifully  spotted,  with  its 
hinder-legs  longer  than  the  rest.  When  one  of 
these  spiders  sees  a  fly  three  or  four  yards  off,  it 
does  not  attack  it  without  some  deliberation  as  to 
the  best  means  of  doing  so.  Generally  speaking, 
it  creeps  under  it,  and  then,  stealing  softly  up,  it 
seldom  misses  its  prey.  If,  however,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  it  finds  that  it  is  not  in  a  direct  line,  it 
will  immediately  slide  down  again,  and  the  next 
time,  making  its  observations  more  correctly,  it 
pounces  on  the  unsuspecting  fly's  back.  Mean- 
time, if  the  fly  moves,  the  hunter  follows  its  ex- 
ample, always  taking  care  to  face  its  prey. 
Should  the  fly,  however,  take  wing,  its  enemy 
will  follow  it,  swifl  as  the  lightning's  flash,  and 
then,  moving  almost  imperceptibly  along,  she 
catches  it  by  the  poll,  and,  after  quietly  satisfying 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  carries  the  remainder  home, 
to  keep  for  a  future  day.  The  nest  of  these 
spiders  is  very  curious  :  it  is  about  two  inches 
high,  and  is  composed  of  a  close  and  soft  satin- 
like texture.  In  this  are  two  chambers,  placed 
perpendicularly,  in  which  the  spider  reposes  dur- 
ing the  day,  generally  going  out  to  hunt  after 
nightfall.  The  parent  hunter  regularly  instructs 
her  young  ones  how  to  pursue  their  future  avoca- 
tion, and  when,  in  teaching  them,  they  them- 
selves happen  to  miss  a  jump,  they  always  run 
away,  as  if  quite  ashamed  of  themselves  ! 

One  of  the  largest  kinds  of  nests  to  be  met 
with  in  this  country  is  that  of  the  labyrinthic- 
spider,  whose  web  most  of  our  readers  must 
surely  have  seen  spread  out  like  a  broad  sheet  in 
hedges,  generally  in  the  furze,  or  other  low 
bushes.  The  middle  of  this  net,  which  is  of  a 
very  close  texture,  is  suspended  like  a  sailor's 
hammock,  by  fine  silken  threads  fastened  to 
higher  branches.  The  whole  curves  upward, 
sloping  down  to  a  long  funnel-shaped  gallery, 
nearly  horizontal  at  the  entrance,  but  winding 
obliquely  until  it  becomes  almost  perpendicular. 
This  gallery  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  is 
much  more  closely  woven  than  the  sheet  part  of 
the  web,  and  generally  descends  into  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  or  else  into  a  soft  tuft  of  grass. 
Here  is  the  spider's  dwelling-place,  where  she 
may  often  be  found  resting  with  her  legs  ex- 
tended, ready  to  catch  the  hapless  insects  which 
get  entangled  in  her  sheet  net. 

The  most  extraordinary  nest,  however,  of  the 
whole  species,  is  that  of  the  mason-spider,  which 
is  a  native  of  the  tropics,  and  is  generally  found 
in  the  West  Indies.  This  nest  is  formed  of 
very  hard  clay,  colored  deeply  with  brown  oxide 
of  iron.  It  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  tube, 
about  one  inch  in  diameter  and  six  or  seven  long. 
Their  first  labor  is  to  line  it,  which  they  do  with 
a  uniform  tapestry  of  orange-colored  silken  web, 
of  a  texture  rather  thicker  than  fine  paper.  This 
lining  is  useful  for  two  important  purposes :  it 
prevents  the  walls  of  the  house  from  falling  down, 
and  also,  by  being  connected  with  the  door,  it 
enables  the  spider  to  know  what  is  going  on 
above,  for  the  entire  vibrates  when  one  part  is 
touched.  Our  readers  who  have  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  this  description  of  nest, 
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may  very  probably  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at  our 
mention  of  a  door.  It  is  nevertheless  perfectly 
true  that  there  is  a  door,  and  a  most  ingeniously 
contrived  one  also,  and  truly  it  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  curious  things  in  the  w^hole 
range  of  insect  architecture.  It  is  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  crown-piece,  slightly  convex  in- 
side, and  concave  on  the  outer  side.  It  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  or  more  layers  of  web,  similar  to 
that  with  which  the  inner  part  is  lined ;  these 
are  laid  very  closely  one  over  the  other,  and 
managed  so  that  the  inner  layers  are  the  broadest, 
the  others  gradually  diminishing  in  size,  except 
near  the  hinge,  which  is  about  an  inch  long ; 
and  as  all  the  layers  are  united  there,  and  pro- 
longed into  the  tube,  it  is  necessarily  the  firmest 
and  strongest  portion  of  the  entire  structure. 
The  materials  are  so  elastic,  that  the  hinge  shuts 
as  if  it  had  a  spring,  and  of  its  own  accord.  The 
hole  in  which  the  nest  is  made  being  on  a  sloping 
bank,  one  side  must  always  be  higher  than  the 
other,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  hinge  is  invari- 
ably placed  on  the  highest  side,  because  the 
spider  knows  well,  that,  when  so  situated,  the 
door,  if  pushed  from  the  outside,  will  fall  down 
by  its  own  weight,  and  close  ;  and  so  nicely  does 
it  fit  into  the  little  groove  prepared  for  it,  that 
the  most  attentive  observer  could  scarcely  dis- 
cover where  the  joining  was.  In  this  safe  retreat 
the  wary  spider  lives,  nor  will  the  loudest  knock- 
ing tempt  it  out  of  its  hiding-place.  Should, 
however,  the  least  attempt  be  made  to  force  open 
the  door,  the  spider,  aware  of  what  is  going  on 
by  the  motion  of  the  threads,  runs  quickly  to  the 
door,  fastens  its  legs  to  the  silk  lining  of  the 
walls,  and,  turning  on  its  back,  pulls  the  door 
with  all  its  might.  The  truth  of  this  assertion 
has  been  tested  by  many  entomologists,  who,  by 
lifting  the  door  with  a  pin,  have  felt  the  little 
spider  trying  to  prevent  their  entrance  ;  the  con- 
test, of  course,  is  not  a  long  one,  and  the  assail- 
ants being  uniformly  victorious,  the  spider  seeks 
safety  in  flight.  Should  the  door  be  entirely 
taken  away,  another  will  soon  be  put  in  its  place. 
These  spiders  hunt  their  prey  at  night,  and  de- 
vour them  in  their  nests,  which  are  generally 
found  scattered  all  over  with  the  frao-ments  of 
their  repasts.  A  pair  of  spiders,  with  thirty  or 
forty  young  ones,  often  live  together  in  one  nest 
such  as  we  have  described. 

The  most  famous  of  all  spiders  is  the  tarantula. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Italy,  Cyprus,  and  the  East 
Indies.  Its  breast  and  abdomen  are  ash-colored, 
as  are  also  the  wings,  which  have  blackish  rings 
on  the  inner  side.  Its  eyes  are  red  :  two  of  them 
are  larger  than  the  others,  and  placed  in  the  front 
of  its  head ;  four  others  in  a  transverse  direction 
near  the  mouth  ;  and  the  remaining  two  close  to 
the  back.  It  generally  lives  in  bare  fields,  where 
the  land  is  fallow  and  soft;  and  it  carefully 
shuns  damp  shady  places,  preferring  a  rising 
ground  facing  the  east.  Its  nest  is  four  inches 
deep,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  curved  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  here  the  insect  retreats  in  unfavorable 
weather,  weaving  a  web  at  the  door  to  be  secure 
from  rain  and  damp.  In  July  it  casts  its  skin, 
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and  lays  730  eggs,  but  does  not  live  to  rear  them, 
as  it  dies  early  in  the  winter.  Its  bite  is  said  to 
occasion  death.  First,  the  part  bitten  becomes 
inflamed,  then  sickness  and  faintness  come  on, 
followed  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  then  by 
death.  Music  is  the  only  cure  resorted  to.  A 
musician  is  brought  to  see  the  patient,  and  tries 
one  air  after  another,  and  at  length  hits  upon  the 
one  which  impels  the  sufferer  to  dance.  The 
violence  of  the  exercise  brings  on  perspiration, 
which  invariably  cures  the  disorder. 

A  gentleman  who  was  traveling  in  Italy  some 
years  ago,  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  dance, 
but  it  being  too  early  in  the  year  for  the  spider 
to  be  found,  all  he  could  do  was  to  prevail  on  a 
young  woman  who  had  been  bitten  on  a  previous 
year  to  go  through  the  dance  for  him  just  as  she 
did  then.  She  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  at 
first  lolled  listlessly  and  stupidly  about,  while 
slow,  dull  music  was  played.  At  length  the 
right  chord  was  touched  ;  she  sprang  up  with  a 
fearful  yell,  and  staggered  exactly  like  a  drunken 
person,  holding  a  handkerchief  in  each  hand,  and 
moving  correctly  to  tune.  As  the  music  became 
more  lively,  she  jumped  about  with  great  velocity, 
shrieking  very  loudly.  Altogether,  the  scene 
was  most  painful,  but  was  acted  to  perfection. 
The  patients  were  always  dressed  in  white,  and 
adorned  with  red,  green,  and  blue  ribbons  ;  their 
hair  fell  loosely  over  their  shoulders,  which  were 
covered  with  a  white  scarf  All  that  we  have 
related  as  to  the  effects  of  the  bite,  was  long  be- 
lieved to  be  true ;  but  many  years  ago  its  truth 
was  questioned,  and  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion was,  that  the  tarantula  was  a  harmless  insect, 
and  that  the  supposed  injuries  inflicted  by  it  were 
made  use  of  as  an  excuse  for  indulging  in  a  danco 
similar  to  that  of  the  priestess  of  Bacchus,  which 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  had  put  an  end 
to.  Those  who  are  not  impostors  are  merely 
afflicted  with  a  nervous  illness,  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  Vitus's  Dance :  and  to  this  saint  many 
chapels  have  been  dedicated. 

Another  curious  and  interesting  description  of 
spider  is  that  called  the  water-diving  spider.  It 
can  easily  be  understood  that  a  spider  would  not 
find  any  difficulty  in  breathing  under  water,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  provided  with  gills.  But  the 
diving-spider  is  not  content,  as  frogs  are,  with 
the  air  furnished  by  the  water,  but  independently 
carries  down  a  supply  with  her  to  her  sub-marine 
territories.  This  spider,  which  is  constantly 
found  in  the  neighborhocfd  of  London,  does  not 
relish  stagnant  water,  preferring  slow-running 
streams,  where  she  lives  in  her  diving-bell,  which 
shines  like  a  globe  of  silver.  This  shining  ap- 
pearance is  supposed  to  proceed  either  from  an 
inflated  globule  surrounding  the  abdomen,  or  else 
from  the  space  between  the  body  and  the  water. 
When  the  little  diver  wishes  to  inhale  a  fresh 
supply  of  atmospheric  air,  it  rises  to  the  surface, 
with  its  body  still  continuing  in  the  water,  and 
merely  the  part  containing  the  spinneret  visible, 
and  this  it  briskly  opens  and  moves.  It  generally 
comes  up  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  although  it 
could  remain  in  the  water  for  many  days  together. 
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A  thick  coating  of  hair  prevents  its  being  wet,  or 
otherwise  incommoded  by  the  water. 

The  diving-spider  spins  its  cell  in  the  water ; 
it  is  composed  of  closely-woven,  strong,  white 
silk,  and  shaped  like  half  a  pigeon's  egg,  looking 
something  like  a  diving-bell.  Occasionally  this 
nest  is  allowed  to  remain  partly  above  water ; 
generally,  however,  it  is  totally  submerged,  and 
is  attached  by  a  great  number  of  irregular  threads 
to  some  near  objects.  It  is  entirely  closed,  ex- 
cept at  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  large  open- 
ing. This,  however,  is  sometimes  shut,  and 
then  the  spider  may  be  seen  staying  peaceably  at 
home,  with  her  head  downward ;  and  thus  they 
often  remain  during  the  three  winter  months. 

No  insects  are  more  cleanly  in  their  habits  than 
spiders,  although  the  gummy  substance  of  which 
their  webs  are  composed,  and  the  rough  hairy 
covering  of  their  bodies,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
render  this  an  arduous  task.  Whenever  they 
happen  to  break  a  thread  of  their  web  which  they 
are  unable  to  mend,  they  roll  it  up  in  a  little  ball, 
and  throw  it  away,  and  they  regularly  comb 
their  legs. 

In  concluding  this  brief  account  of  the  spider 
family,  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  any  time 
they  may  bestow  on  the  subject  will  be  amply 
rewarded  by  the  interest  and  pleasure  they  will 
derive.  And,  lest  any  should  imagine  that  the 
hours  thus  passed  are  wasted  or  misspent,  we 
shall  close  our  article  by  giving  a  short  history 
of  a  man  whose  life  was  saved  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  a  spider. 

Very  many  years  ago,  a  Frenchman  called 
Quatreman  Disjouval  sided  with  the  Dutch  in  a 
revolt  against  the  French.  For  this  offense  he 
was  cast  into  prison,  v^^here  he  remained  for  eight 
long  years,  without  the  most  remote  prospect  of 
being  set  at  liberty.  To  while  away  the  dreary 
hours,  he  made  acquaintance  with  some  spiders 
who  shared  his  solitary  cell,  and,  having  nothing 
to  occupy  his  mind,  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  attentively  watching  their 
movements.  By  degrees  he  discovered  that  they 
only  spun  their  large  wheel-like  webs  in  fine 
weather,  or  when  it  was  about  to  set  in  ;  while 
in  damp  weather  they  generally  disappeared 
altogether.  In  the  month  of  December,  1794, 
when  the  republican  troops  were  in  Holland,  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  thaw  set  in,  and  so  mate- 
rially disarranged  their  general's  plans,  that  he 
actually  thought  of  withdrawing  his  army  alto- 
gether, and  accepting  the  money  which  the 
Dutch  would  glady  have  given  to  have  got  rid  of 
them.  Meantime  Disjouval,  who  thought  that 
any  masters  would  be  better  than  his  present 
ones,  ardently  hoped  that  the  French  would  be 
victorious.  Shut  up  as  he  was,  he  contrived  to 
hear  all  about  their  intended  movements,  and, 
knowing  that  the  weather  alone  prevented  it,  he 
watched  his  old  friends  the  spiders  with  redoubled 
interest.  To  his  infinite  delight,  he  found  that  a 
frost  was  just  about  to  set  in,  and  so  severe  a 
one,  too,  that  it  would  enable  the  rivers  and 
canals  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  baggage  and 
artillery.     Somehow  or  other,  he  succeeded  in 


having  a  letter  conveyed  to  the  general,  assuring 
him  that  within  fourteen  days  a  severe  frost 
would  set  in.  "  The  wish  was  parent  to  the 
hope;"  and  the  commander-in-chief,  believing 
that  he  really  had  some  supernatural  revelation 
on  the  subject,  maintained  his  position.  At  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  day,  the  anxiously  wished 
for  frost  began,  and  Disjouval  felt  sure  that  now 
he  would  be  set  at  liberty.  Nor  was  he  mis- 
taken. The  general's  first  act  on  entering  the 
town  was  to  go  to  the  prison,  and,  thanking  him 
personally  for  his  valuable  information,  he  set 
him  free.  Disjouval  subsequently  became  a  cele- 
brated entomologist,  directing  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  spiders,  whose  first  appearance  in 
summer  he  thought  ought  to  be  welcomed  by 
sound  of  trumpet ! 

AMALIE  DE  BOURBLANC,  THE  LOST 
CHILD.— A  TALE  OF  FACTS. 

IN  the  heat  of  the  last  French  war,  some  forty 
years  ago,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving from  the  north  to  make  our  residence  in 
London.  We  took  our  passage  in  one  of  the  old 
Scotch  smacks  from  Leith,  and,  wishing  to  settle  ; 
down  immediately  on  our  arrival  in  the  great  me- 
tropolis, we  took  our  servants  and  our  furniture 
along  with  us.  Contrary  winds  detained  us  long 
upon  our  passage.  Although  a  mere  child  at  the 
time,  I  well  remember  one  eventful  morning, 
when,  to  our  horror  and  alarm,  a  French  man-of- 
war  was  seen  looming  on  the  distant  horizon,  and 
evidently  bearing  down  on  us.  A  calm  had  set- 
tled on  the  sea,  and  we  made  but  little  way,  and 
at  last  we  saw  two  boats  lowered  from  the  French- 
man's deck,  and  speedily  nearing  us.  This  oc- 
curred shortly  after  the  famous  and  heroic  resist- 
ance made  successfully  by  the  crew  of  one  of  the 
vessels  in  the  same  trade  to  a  French  privateer. 
With  this  glorious  precedent  before  our  eyes,  both 
passengers  and  crew  were  disposed  to  make  no 
tame  resistance.  Our  guns  were  loaded  to  the 
muzzle,  and  every  sailor  was  bared  for  action. 
Old  cutlasses  and  rusty  guns  were  handed  round 
about,  and  piled  upon  the  deck.  Truly,  we  were  a 
motley  crew,  more  like  a  savage  armament  of  law- 
less buccaneers  than  bloodless  denizens  of  peace. 
But  happily  these  warlike  preparations  were  need- 
less, for  a  breeze  sprung  up,  and,  though  we  were 
pretty  smartly  chased,  the  favoring  gale  soon  bore 
us  far  from  danger,  and  eventually  wafted  us  in 
safety  to  our  destined  port. 

My  mother  was  somewhat  struck,  during  the 
period  of  our  short  alarm,  by  the  fearless  and 
heroic  bearing  of  our  servant  Jane.  A  deeper 
feeling  seemed  to  pervade  her  mind  than  common 
antipathy  to  the  common  foe.  In  fact,  at  various 
times  during  her  previous  service,  when  any 
events  connected  with  the  French  war  formed,  as 
they  ever  did,  the  all-engrossing  subject  of  dis- 
course, Jane  evinced  an  interest  in  the  theme 
equaled  only  by  the  intense  hatred  toward  that 
nation  which  she  now  displayed.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  the  appearance  of  the  foe  awaken- 
ed in  her  bosom  a  thousand  slumbering  but  bitter 
recollections  of  a  deep  domestic  tragedy  connect- 
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ed  with  herself;  and  so  far  from  showing  the 
natural  timidity  of  her  sex,  she  even  endeavored 
to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  our  murderous 
preparations.  Even  a  shade  of  regret  appeared 
upon  her  face,  as  we  bounded  over  the  sparkling 
waves,  when  our  tardy  foe  seemed  but  as  a  speck 
upon  the  distant  sea.  During  the  remainder  of 
our  voyage  she  sunk  into  a  dreamy  melancholy. 
With  her  head  almost  continually  resting  on  the 
bulwarks  of  the  ship,  she  gazed  upon  the  clear, 
blue  depths  below ;  and,  had  we  watched  her 
closely,  we  might  perhaps  have  seen  some  of  the 
round  tear-drops  which  gathered  on  her  eyelids, 
and  fell  silently,  to  mingle  with  the  waves.  But 
we  heeded  not. 

She  was  a  singular  girl,  and  seemed  evident- 
ly superior  to  her  present  station  ;  yet  she  toil- 
ed on  with  the  drudgery  of  the  house,  listless 
and  indifferent,  but  always  usefully  engaged. 
My  mother  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  her 
work,  and  still  found  a  difficulty  in  blaming  her. 
She  seemed  to  dream  through  her  whole  duty,  as 
if  her  mind  was  rapt  in  some  strange  fancies, 
while  her  hands  mechanically  did  her  task.  At 
last,  after  long  solicitation,  she  explained  the 
mystery  by  telling  us  her  history. 

We  must  throw  our  story  back  some  twenty 
years.  Her  family  at  that  time  occupied  a  re- 
spectable, if  not  a  wealthy  position  in  our  north- 
ern metropolis.  Her  father  was  engaged  in  a 
lucrative  business,  had  been  married  about  six 
vears,  and  was  the  father  of  four  children.  His 
youngest  daughter  had  been  born  about  three 
months  previous  to  this  period  of  our  tale.  She 
was  a  singularly  lovely  child.  A  sister  of  his 
wife's,  who  had  made  a  wealthy  marriage  with 
an  officer  in  the  French  army,  was  at  this  time 
on  a  short  visit  to  the  land  of  her  birth.  Madame 
de  Bourblanc  was  childless,  and  her  heart  was 
yearning  for  those  blessings  of  maternal  love 
which  Providence  denied  her.  She  was  unhappy : 
no  wonder  ;  for  her  home  in  sunny  France  was 
desolate. 

A  little  while  soon  passed  away.  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  her  sister  were  seated  at  the  parlor  fire  one 
cold  November  night — the  one  contemplating  the 
blessings  she  possessed,  the  other  brooding  on 
her  far  different  lot.  The  children  prattled  mer- 
rily beside  them,  and  waited  only  for  their  father's 
evenmg  kiss,  before  they  went  to  childhood's  in- 
nocent sleep.  But  their  father  came  not.  His 
usual  time  had  long  since  passed,  and  his  wife 
betrayed  some  symptoms  of  uneasiness  at  the  un- 
wonted delay.  At  last  they  heard  a  hurried  knock, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  entered  the  apartment.  There 
were  traces  of  anxiety  and  grief  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, but,  as  he  spoke  not  of  the  cause,  his 
wife  forbore  inquiries  in  the  presence  of  her  sis- 
ter. But  Mr.  Wilson  was  extremely  unsocial,  nay, 
even  harsh  ;  and,  when  his  wife  held  out  her 
babe,  and  the  unconscious  infant  seemed  to  put 
up  its  little  lips  for  its  evening  kiss,  he  pushed 
the  child  aside,  and  muttered  something  audibly 
about  the  curses  of  a  married  life,  and  the  incon- 
venience and  expense  of  bringing  up  a  large,  in- 
creasing family. 


The  babe  was  sent  to  bed,  and  the  mother  spoke 
not,  though  a  bitter  tear  might  be  seen  rolling 
down  her  cheek.  She  was  deeply  hurt,  and  just- 
ly so.  But  Mr.  Wilson  had  met  with  some  heavy 
losses  during  the  course  of  the  day.  These  had 
soured  his  heart  and  embittered  his  words.  Per- 
haps he  meant  not  what  he  said ;  it  might  have 
been  but  the  passing  bitterness  of  a  disappointed 
man.  However  the  case  may  be,  the  words  he  ut- 
tered remained  in  the  bosom  of  his  wife,  rooted 
and  festering  there  ;  and  many  a  bitter  pang  had 
she  in  after-life,  and  the  desolations  and  the  sor- 
rows which  dispersed  her  family,  some  to  their 
grave,  others  far  asunder — that  all  could  be  ascrib- 
ed to  these  few  bitter  words. 

A  week  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  occur- 
rences of  that  unhappy  evening,  when  an  event 
took  place  which  wrought  a  fearful  revolution  in 
that  happy  family.  Surely  the  "evil  eye"  had 
looked  upon  that  house. 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  sister  went  to  make  a  call 
upon  a  friend.  As  they  expected  to  return  al- 
most immediately,  they  left  the  babe  slumbering 
in  its  cradle,  and  sent  the  servant  on  some  trifling 
errand.  Circumstances  retarded  their  return.  The 
anxious  mother  hastened  to  the  nursery  to  tend 
upon  her  babe.  She  looked  into  the  room,  but 
all  was  still.  Surely  the  child  was  slumbering. 
She  must  not  rouse  it  from  its  peaceful  dreams. 
But  all  continued  still.  There  was  a  death-like 
silence  in  the  room.  She  could  not  even  hear 
her  infant  breathe.  She  sat  a  while  by  the  flick 
ering  light  of  the  expiring  fire,  for  the  shades  oV 
evening  had  gathered  over  the  darkening  horizon. 
At  length  she  rose  ;  she  went  to  look  upon  her 
child  ;  she  lifted  up  the  coverlid.  No  child  was 
there.  An  indescribable  dread  took  possession 
of  her  soul ;  she  rushed  like  a  maniac  from  room 
to  room.  At  last  she  heard  a  noise  ;  she  flew  to 
the  spot.  Yes,  three  of  her  children  were  there, 
but  the  other,  her  babe,  her  newest  born,  the 
flower  of  her  heart,  was  gone. 

"  My  child !  my  child  !"  she  screamed,  and  fell 
upon  the  floor.  Her  sister  heard  the  fall,  and 
rushed  up  stairs.  She  knelt  beside  the  stricken 
woman,  bathed  her  temples  with  cold  water,  and 
with  a  start  Mrs.  Wilson  awoke  from  her  swoon. 

"My  child  !  my  child  !"  she  sobbed. 

"What  of  the  child?"  her  sister  cried. 

"Gone — lost — stolen  from  its  mother  ["scream- 
ed'the  wretched  woman. 

"  Oh,  impossible  !  Be  calm  ;  the  child  will 
soon  be  found,"  her  sister  said.  "  Some  neigh- 
bor, perhaps — " 

"  Perhaps — perhaps,"  hurriedly  replied  the 
mother,  and  she  rushed  from  house  to  house. 
The  people  thought  her  mad.  No  child  was 
there.  Her  sister  led  her  home.  She  followed 
her  calmly,  unresistingly.  Was  her  spirit  broken  \ 
She  was  placed  upon  a  chair  ;  she  sat  as  one  be- 
reft of  reason  ;  her  face  was  pale  ;  and  perspira- 
tion, the  deep  dews  of  agony,  gathered  upon  her 
brow.  Not  even  a  feather  would  have  stirred 
before  her  breath.     It  looked  like  death. 

At  last  she  started  from  her  seat.  Her  brows 
were  knit,  and  her  whole  face  convulsed  with  the 
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fearful  workings  of  her  soul.  "John!  John!'' 
she  cried.  "  Where  is  my  husband.  Send  him 
to  me." 

And  they  went  to  seek  him,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  found.  They  told  her  so,  and  she  was  silent. 
There  were  evidently  some  frightful  thoughts 
laboring  within  her  breast — some  terrible  sus- 
picions, which  her  spirit  scarce  dared  to  enter- 
tain. For  about  an  hour  she  sat,  but  never  open- 
ed her  lips.  It  was  a  fearful  silence.  At  last 
his  knock  was  heard  ;  the  stair  creaked  beneath 
his  well  known  tread  ;  he  entered.  The  mother 
sprang  upon  her  feet. 

"John  !''  she  screamed,  "give  me  my  child  ! 
Where  have  you  put  her  1     Where  is  my  child  !" 

Her  husband  started.  "  Woman,  are  you 
madi"  he  cried. 

"  Give  me  my  child  !" 

"Wife,  becalm." 

"  I  will  not  be  calm.  My  child  !  You  spoke 
coarsely  to  me  the  other  night  for  nothing,  John. 
She  was  a  burden  on  you,  was  she  1  But  why 
did  you  take  her  from  me  1  I  would  have  work- 
ed for  her — drudged,  slaved,  to  win  her  bread. 
Oh,  why  did  you  kill  my  child?" 

The  man  looked  stupidly  upon  his  wife,  and 
sank  into  a  chair.  The  room  was  filled  with 
neighbors  ;  they  looked  at  him,  and  then  to  one 
another,  and  whispered. 

"Give  me  my  child  !"  the  mother  screamed. 
He  sat  buried  in  thought,  and  covering  his  face 
with  both  his  hands. 

"Take  him  away  !"  she  cried,  and  the  people 
laid  their  hands  upon  him. 

He  started  to  his  feet,  and  dashed  the  foremost 
to  the  ground.  There  was  a  look  about  the  man 
that  terrified,  and  they  quailed  before  him.  He 
strode  before  his  wife.  "  Woman,"  said  he, 
"  your  lips  accused  me.  Bitterly,  ay,  bitterly, 
shall  you  rue  this  night's  work.  Come,  neigh- 
bors, I  am  ready."  And  they  took  him  to  a 
magistrate. 

"My  child!"  the  wretched  woman  shrieked, 
and  swooned  away.  Before  a  few  hours  had 
passed,  she  was  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  a 
burning  fever. 

And  where  was  her  husband  then  ?  Walking 
to  and  fro  upon  the  cold  flagstones  of  a  felon's 
cell,  upon  a  charge  of  murdering  his  child,  his 
own  child  ;  do'^med  thither  by  his  own  wife.  A 
close  investigation  of  every  matter  connected  with 
this  mysterious  affair  was  set  on  foot.  No  proof 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  guilt  could  be  obtained.  He  was 
arraigned  before  his  country's  laws,  and,  after  a 
patient  trial,  was  discharged,  as  his  judge  em- 
phatically pronounced,  without  a  stain  upon  his 
character.  Discharged,  forsooth,  to  what  ]  To 
meet  the  frowns  and  suspicions  of  a  too  credu- 
lous world ;  to  see  the  people  turn  and  stare  be- 
hind him,  as  he  passed  along  the  streets  ;  to 
see  the  children  shrink  from  him  and  flee,  as  from 
some  monster ;  and  to  dwell  in  a  desolate  home, 
his  own  offspring  trembling  as  he  touched  them, 
and  his  wife — that  wife  who  had  accused  him — 
looking  with  cold,  suspicious,  unhappy  eye  upon 
the  being  she  had  sworn  to  love  and  cherish  with 


her  life.  Such  was  his  fate  !  who  had  wrought 
it  1  His  wife  recovered  from  her  illness  ;  and 
her  sister  went  her  way  back  to  her  home  in 
France. 

Seldom  did  the  poor  man  even  speak :  there 
was  gloom  about  that  desolate  house.  His  trade 
fell  off",  and  his  credit  declined ;  and  why  1  be- 
cause his  heart  was  broken.  Day  after  day  he 
sat  in  his  lone  counting-house;  there  was  no 
bustle  there.  His  books  were  covered  with  a 
thick  coat  of  dust ;  and,  as  one  by  one  his  cus- 
tomers stepped  off,  so  poverty  stepped  in,  until 
at  last  he  found  himself  almost  a  beggar.  He 
shut  his  office-doors,  shut  them  for  the  last  time, 
then  wiped  away  a  tear,  the  first  he  had  shed  for 
many  a  day.  He  went  home,  but  not  to  the  home 
he  used  to  have.  His  furniture  had  been  sold  to 
supply  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  poor 
indeed  was  their  now  humble  abode.  There  was 
silence  in  that  little  house,  scarcely  a  whisper. 
In  the  secret  fountains  of  his  wife's  heart  there 
was  still  a  depth  of  love  for  him  ;  but,  always 
when  she  would  have  breathed  it  forth,  the  strange 
horrid  suspicion  would  flit  across  her  brain — her 
child  was  not.  He  often  looked  at  her,  a  long, 
earnest  gaze,  but  he  seldom  spoke. 

One  evening,  he  was  more  than  usually  sad. 
He  kissed  his  children  fondly.  He  took  his  wife's 
cold  hand,  and  pressed  it  in  his  own.  "  Jessie," 
said  he,  "  as  ye  have  sown,  so  «hall  ye  reap  ;  but 
I  forgive  you.  God  bless  you,  wife  !"  He  lay 
down  upon  his  hard  pallet,  and  when  they  would 
have  roused  him  in  the  morning,  he  was  dead. 

Time  rolled  on  with  rapid  sweep,  alas  !  bring- 
ing death  and  its  attendant  evils  in  his  train. 
Two  of  the  widow's  children  died  ;  and  Jane  was 
now  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  Sorrow,  rather 
than  age,  had  already  blanched  the  widow's  hair. 
They  were  in  great  poverty ;  eked  out  a  scanty 
livelihood  with  their  needle.  Indeed,  their  only 
certain  dependence  lay  in  the  small  assistance 
which  Madame  de  Bourblanc  sent  from  France. 
Perhaps,  had  that  sister  known  the  straits  of  her 
poor  relatives,  her  paltry  pittance  might  have 
been  increased.  They  were  perhaps  too  proud 
to  make  it  known ;  as  it  was,  she  knew  not,  or, 
if  she  did,  she  heeded  not. 

About  this  time  a  letter  reached  the  widow 
from  her  sister.  Besides  containing  the  usual  re- 
mittance, the  letter  was  unusually  long.  She  re- 
quested Jane  to  read  it  to  her,  while  she  sat  and 
sewed.  W^hat  ailed  the  girl,  her  mother  thought, 
as  Jane  gazed  upon  the  page  with  some  indescrib- 
able emotions  depicted  on  her  face.  "  Mother," 
she  cried,  "my  sister  lives  !  your  child  is  found 
again!"  The  widow  tore  the  letter  from  her 
daughter's  hand,  and  read  it  eagerly,  while  her 
face  grew  paler  every  moment.  She  gasped  for 
utterance ;  and  the  mystery  was  solved  at  last. 

Yes,  reader,  at  last  was  the  mystery  unraveled, 
and  the  criminal  was  her  sister — she  who  had 
stood  calmly  by,  and  seen  the  agony  of  the  be- 
reaved mother — she  who  had  beheld  the  injured 
father  dragged  as  a  felon  to  prison,  when  a  word 
from  her  would  have  cleard  it  all — she  was  thai 
wretch.     Madame  de  Bourblanc  was  childless 
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and  her  heart  yearned  for  some  one  she  could 
love.  She  saw  the  Uttle  cherub  of  her  sister,  and 
she  envied  it.  She  knev^  that,  if  she  had  asked 
the  child,  the  mother's  heart  would  have  spurned 
the  offer,  so  she  laid  her  plans  to  steal  the  infant. 
She  employed  a  woman  from  France,  who,  as 
she  prowled  about  the  house,  had  seized  the  fa- 
vorable moment,  and  snatched  the  infant  from 
its  cradle,  and  the  child  was  safely  housed  in 
France  before  the  tardy  law  began  its  investiga- 
tions. Madame  de  Bourblanc  remained  beside 
her  sister  for  a  time  ;  then  hurried  off  to  France, 
to  lavish  all  her  love  upon  the  stolen  child.  It 
is  true,  she  loved  the  child  ;  but  was  it  not  a  self- 
ish love  to  see  the  bereaved  mother  mourn  its 
loss,  yet  never  soothe  her  troubled  heart]  and 
was  it  not  a  cruel  love,  to  see  a  household  broken 
up,  affections  desolated,  and  all  to  gratify  a  self- 
ish whim  of  hers  1  It  was  worse  than  cruel — it 
was  deeply  criminal. 

She  brought  up  the  infant  as  her  own :  she 
named  it  Amalie,  and  a  pretty  child  she  was. 
Did  a  pang  never  strike  into  the  heart  of  that 
cruel  woman,  as  the  child  would  lift  its  little  eyes 
to  hers,  and  lisp  "  My  mother  1"  She  must  have 
thought  of  the  true  mother^  broken-hearted,  in 
another  land.  Yes,  a  pang  did  pierce  her  heart ; 
but  alas  !  it  came  too  late ;  the  misery  was  al- 
ready wrought.  She  wrote  to  her  injured  sister, 
beo-ging  her  forgiveness,  and  at  the  same  time 
offering  a  considerable  sura,  if  she  would  permit 
the  child  to  remain  with  her,  still  ignorant  of  her 
real  parentage.  But  she  was  mistaken  in  her 
hope ;  for  not  only  did  the  mother  indignantly 
demand  the  restoration  of  her  child,  but  she  did 
more  ;  she  published  the  sister's  letter,  and  tri- 
umphantly removed  the  stains  that  lingered  on 
her  dead  husband's  memory. 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  the  widow  went  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  green  grave  of  her  broken-hearted 
husband  :  she  knelt  upon  the  verdant  mound, 
and  watered  it  with  her  tributary  tears.  All  her 
unjust  suspicions  crowded  on  her  mind  :  con- 
science reproached  her  bitterly.  She  knelt,  and 
supplicated  for  forgiveness,  seeming  to  commune 
with  his  spirit  on  the  spot  where  his  poor  frail 
body  reposed  in  its  narrow  bed.  She  felt  a  gen- 
tle touch  upon  her  shoulder ;  it  was  her  daugh- 
ter Jane.  One  moment  after,  and  she  was  clasped 
in  the  embrace  of  a  stranger.  Nature  whispered 
to  the  mother's  heart  her  child  was  there,  her 
long  lost  child.  She  too  had  come  to  look  upon 
that  lowly  grave — the  grave  of  a  father. 

After  the  first  transports  of  meeting  were  over, 
the  widow  found  leisure  to  observe  her  child. 
But  what  a  poor  young  delicate  flower  was  she, 
to  brave  the  rude  blasts  of  poverty.  She  was  a 
lovely  girl :  like  a  lily,  fragile  and  pale,  the  storms 
of  life  would  wither  her.  Her  mother  took  her 
home  ;  but  the  contrast  was  too  great,  from  af- 
fluence to  poverty — Amalie  wept.  Poor  Jane 
strove  to  comfort  her ;  but  she  might  only  use 
the  language  of  the  eyes,  for  her  foreign  sister 
scarcely  understood  two  words  of  English.  Ama- 
lie struggled  hard  to  love  her  new  mother,  and  to 
reconcile  her  young  heart  to  this  sudden  change. 


but  the  effort  was  too  great,  and  she  gradually 
sank.  Early  and  late  her  mother  and  her  sister 
toiled,  to  obtain  for  her,  in  her  delicate  state,  some 
of  those  luxuries  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed ;  but  their  efforts  were  vain — she  was  not 
long  for  earth.  The  widow  had  indignantly  re- 
fused all  offers  of  assistance  from  her  cruel  sister 
though  she  felt  that,  unless  Providence  should 
interpose,  her  strength  must  soon  fail  under  its 
additional  exactions. 

A  letter  arrived  from  France ;  it  was  sealed 
with  black.  They  opened  it  hastily  and  fear- 
fully ;  and  they  had  cause.  Madame  de  Bour- 
blanc was  dead  ;  she  was  suddenly  cut  off,  to 
render  an  account  before  her  Creator.  The 
shock  was  too  great  for  poor  Amalie.  Day  by 
day  she  languished,  pining  in  heart  for  sunny 
France.  Three  months  after  she  had  reached 
England,  Amalie  died.  Her  last  words  were, 
"My  mother!" 

Soon  after,  her  old  mother  followed  her.  Oh, 
that  the  purified  spirits  of  them  all  may  meet  in 
heaven  I  Jane  is  the  sole  survivor  of  this  domes- 
tic tragedy.  Even  she  may  have  departed  to  the 
haven  of  eternal  rest,  for  she  left  my  mother  short- 
ly after  we  were  settled  in  London.  We  have 
never  seen  her  since. 

THE  GAME  OF  CHESS.— A  SCENE  IN  THE 
COURT  OF  PHILIP  THE  SECOND. 

THE    ESCURIAL. 

KING  PHILIP  the  Second  was  playing  at 
chess  in  the  palace  of  the  Escurial.  Ruy 
Lopez,  a  priest  of  the  ordinary  rank,  who  was 
most  expert  at  this  game,  was  his  majesty's  an- 
tagonist. The  player  was  allowed  to  kneel,  by 
special  privilege,  while  the  nobles  stood  round 
as  spectators.  There  was  something  in  their 
attitudes  betokening  an  engagement  of  mind  too 
anxious  to  be  called  forth  by  the  mere  interest 
of  the  game.  It  was  a  splendid  morning,  and 
the  air  was  redolent  with  perfume  not  less  sweet 
than  that  exhaled  by  the  orange-groves  of  Gran- 
ada. The  violet-colored  curtains  of  the  magnifi- 
cent saloon  softened  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun 
as  they  darted  through  the  casements.  The 
bright,  cheerful  light  seemed  at  this  moment  bat 
ill  to  accord  with  the  mood  of  the  king,  whose 
gloomy  brow  seemed  to  grow  darker  and  darker, 
like  the  tempest  brooding  on  the  lofty  Alpuxares. 
He  frowned  as  he  frequently  glanced  toward  the 
entrance  of  the  saloon.  The  nobles  remained 
silent,  exchanging  looks  of  mutual  intelligence. 
The  assembly  was  any  thing  but  a  cheerful  one, 
and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  some  grave  af- 
fair occupied  the  thoughts  of  all  present.  None 
appeared  to  pay  attention  to  the  chess  save  Ruy 
Lopez,  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  board, 
was  deliberating  between  a  checkmate  and  the 
deference  due  to  his  most  Catholic  Majesty  Philip 
the  Second,  Lord  of  the  Territories  of  Spain  and 
its  Dependencies.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  but 
the  slight  noise  made  by  the  players  as  they 
moved  their  pieces,  when  the  door  was  suddenly 
thrown  open,  and  a  man  of  rude  and  sinister  as- 
pect advanced  toward  the  king,  and  in  lowly 
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reverence  waited  permission  to  address  him. 
The  appearance  of  this  man  was  most  forbid- 
ding ;  his  entrance  caused  a  general  sensation. 
The  nobles  drew  haughtily  back,  allowing  their 
feelings  of  disgust  for  a  moment  to  overpower 
their  sense  of  etiquette.  One  would  have  sup- 
posed some  fierce  and  loathsome  beast  had  sud- 
denly come  among  them ;  and  certainly  he  was 
well  calculated  to  excite  such  feelings.  His 
figure  was  tall,  bony,  and  of  Herculean  dimen- 
sions, clad  in  a  black  leather  doublet.  His  coarse 
features,  unlighted  by  a  ray  of  intelligence,  be- 
trayed tastes  and  passions  of  the  most  degraded 
character,  while  a  large,  deep  scar,  reaching  from 
the  eyebrow  to  the  chin,  till  lost  in  a  thick  black 
beard,  added  to  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  coun- 
tenance. 

Philip  turned  to  address  him,  but  his  faltering- 
voice  gave  evidence  of  some  unusual  emotion. 
An  electric  shock  passed  through  the  whole  as- 
sembly. The  fact  was,  that  this  new  arrival, 
who  seemed  the  very  personification  of  physical 
force,  was  Fernando  Calavarex,  executioner  in 
Spain. 

"  Is  he  dead  1"  demanded  Philip,  at  last,  in  an 
imperious  tone,  while  a  shudder  ran  through  the 
assembly. 

*'  Not  yet,  sire,"  replied  Fernando  Calavarex, 
as  he  bent  before  the  monarch,  who  frowned  an- 
grily ;  "he  claims  his  privilege  as  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  and  I  can  not  proceed  to  do  my  office 
upon  a  man  in  whose  veins  flows  the  hidalgo- 
blood  without  having  further  orders  from  your 
majesty." 

And  he  again  bent  his  head. 

An  answering  murmur  of  approval  broke  from 
the  assembled  nobles,  and  the  blood  of  Castille 
boiled  in  their  veins,  and  rushed  to  their  brows. 
The  excitement  became  general.  The  young 
Alonzo  d'Ossuna  gave  open  expression  to  the 
general  feeling  by  putting  on  his  hat.  His  bold 
example  was  followed  by  the  majority  ;  and  now 
many  a  white  plume  waved,  as  if  in  token  that 
their  wearers  claimed  their  every  other  privilege 
by  using  that  which  the  grandees  of  Spain  have 
always  had — of  standing  with  covered  heads  be- 
fore their  sovereign. 

The  king  fiercely  struck  the  table,  overturning 
the  pieces  on  the  chess-board  with  the  violence 
of  the  blow. 

"  He  has  been  condemned  by  our  royal  coun- 
cil, what  more  would  the  traitor  haveV 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  executioner,  "he  demands 
to  die  by  the  ax,  as  becomes  a  noble,  and  not  by 
the  cord,  and  also  to  be  allowed  to  spend  the 
three  last  hours  of  his  life  with  a  priest." 

"  Ah !  let  it  be  so,"  replied  Philip,  evidently 
relieved.  "  But  is  not  our  confessor  already  with 
him,  according  to  our  order  1" 

"  Yes,  sire,"  said  Fernando,  "  the  holy  man  is 
with  him  ;  but  the  duke  refuses  to  have  St.  Diaz 
de  Silva.  He  will  not  receive  absolution  from 
any  one  under  the  rank  of  a  bishop  ;  such  is  the 
privilege  of  a  noble  condemned  to  death  for  high 
treason." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  our  right,"  said  the  fiery  D'Os- 


suna,  boldly,  "  and  we  demand  from  the  king  our 
cousin's  privilege." 

This  demand  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a 
general  movement. 

"  Our  rights  and  the  king's  justice  are  insep- 
arable," said,  in  his  turn,  Don  Diego  de  Tarrasez, 
Count  of  Valencia,  an  old  man  of  gigantic  height, 
encased  in  armor,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  hdton 
of  High  Constable  of  Spain,  and  leaning  on  his 
Toledo  blade. 

"  Our  rights  and  privileges  1"  cried  the  nobles. 

These  words  were  repeated  like  an  echo,  till 
the  king  started  from  his  throne  of  ebony,  ex- 
claiming, "  By  the  bones  of  Campeador,  by  the 
soul  of  St.  Jago,  I  have  sworn  neither  to  eat 
nor  drink  till  the  bloody  head  of  that  traitor  Don 
Guzman  has  been  brought  to  me  ;  and  as  I  have 
said,  so  shall  it  be !  But  Don  Tarrasez  has  well 
said,  '  The  king's  justice  is  the  security  for  the 
rights  of  his  subjects.'  My  lord  constable,  where 
is  the  nearest  bishop  to  be  found  1" 

"  Sire,  I  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  camp 
than  with  the  church,"  bluntly  replied  the  con- 
stable ;  "your  majesty's  almoner,  Don  Silva, 
who  is  present,  can  give  you  more  information 
upon  such  points  than  I  can." 

Don  Silva  y  Mendez  answered  in  some  trepi- 
dation, "  Sire,  the  Bishop  of  Segovia  was  at- 
tached to  the  royal  household,  but  he  died  last 
week,  and  the  nomination  of  his  successor  still 
lies  on  the  council-table,  and  has  yet  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  Pope's  veto.  A  meeting  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  Church  is  to  be  held  at  Valladolid 
— all  the  prelates  have  been  summoned  there  ; 
so  that  the  Bishop  of  Madrid  has  already  set  out 
from  this." 

At  these  words  a  smile  played  about  the  lips 
of  D'Ossuna.  His  joy  was  most  natural,  for  not 
only  was  he  of  the  blood  of  the  Guzmans,  but  the 
condemned  noble  had  been  his  dearest  friend. 

But  the  smile  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
king,  and  an  expression  of  impatience  and  de- 
termination passed  over  his  face. 

"  Nevertheless,  we  are  king,"  said  he,  with  a 
calmness  which  seemed  assumed  but  to  cover 
the  storm  beneath,  "  and  we  choose  not  that  our 
royal  person  should  be  a  butt  for  ridicule.  This 
sceptre  may  seem  light,  gentlemen,  but  he  who 
dares  to  mock  it  will  be  crushed  by  it  as  surely 
as  though  it  were  an  iron  block  !  But  this  mat- 
ter is  easily  settled.  Our  holy  father  the  Pope 
being  in  no  slight  degree  indebted  to  us,  we  do 
not  fear  his  disapproval  of  the  step  we  are  about 
to  take  ;  since  the  king  of  Spain  can  create  a 
prince,  he  may  surely  make  a  bishop.  Rise, 
then,  Don  Ruy  Lopez,  Bishop  of  Segovia.  Rise, 
priest,  I  command  it ;  take  possession  of  your 
rank  in  the  Church  !" 

The  astonishment  was  general. 
Don  Ruy  Lopez  rose  mechanically  ;  he  would 
have  spoken,  but  his  head  reeled,  his  brain  grew 
dizzy,   and  he    paused.     Then,   with  a  violent 
effort,  he  began, 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty — " 
"  Silence,  my  lord  bishop  !"  replied  the  king. 
"  Obey  the  command  of  your  sovereign.     The 
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formalities  of  your  installation  may  be  deferred 
to  a  future  occasion.  Meanwhile,  our  subjects 
will  not  fail  to  recognize  our  lawful  authority  in 
this  matter.  You,  Bishop  of  Segovia,  go  with 
Calavarez  to  the  cell  of  the  condemned  man. 
Absolve  his  sinful  soul,  and  deliver  his  body  to 
be  dealt  with  by  our  trusty  minister  here,  ac- 
cording to  our  pleasure.  And,  Calavarez,  see 
that  you  bring  to  us  the  head  of  this  traitor  to 
the  saloon,  where  we  shall  await  you — for  Don 
Guzman,  Prince  of  Calatrava,  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  is  a  traitor,  and  shall  this  day  die  a 
traitor's  death  !" 

And  turning  to  Ruy  Lopez,  "  Here  is  my  sig- 
net-ring," said  he,  "  as  a  token  to  the  duke." 

"  And  now,  my  lords,  have  you  any  thing  to 
say  why  the  justice  of  your  monarch  should  not 
have  its  course  V 

No  one  answered.  Ruy  Lopez  followed  the 
executioner,  and  the  king  resumed  his  seat,  beck- 
oning to  one  of  his  favorites  to  take  his  place  at 
the  chessboard.  Don  Ramirez,  Count  of  Biscay, 
immediately  came  forward,  and  knelt  on  the  vel- 
vet cushion  before  occupied  by  Don  Lopez. 

"  With  the  help  of  the  chess,  gentlemen,  and 
your  company,"  said  the  king,  smiling,  "  I  shall 
pass  the  time  most  pleasantly.  Let  none  of 
you  leave  till  the  return  of  Calavarez  ;  our  good 
cheer  would  be  diminished  were  we  to  lose  one 
of  you." 

With  these  ironical  words,  Philip  began  to 
play  with  Don  Ramirez,  and  the  tired  nobles 
remained  grouped  around  the  august  personages 
as  at  the  beginning  of  our  recital. 

Every  thing  was  restored  to  its  usual  order  and 
quiet,  while  Calavarez  conducted  the  impromptu 
bishop  to  the  cell  of  the  condemned  nobleman. 

Ruy  Lopez  walked  along  without  raising  his 
eyes.  He  resembled  far  more  a  criminal  drag- 
ging to  execution  than  a  newly-made  bishop. 
Was  it  a  dream"?  but  no — the  dark,  scowling 
Calavarez  that  preceded  him  was  indeed  a  stern 
reality,  and  reminded  him  at  once  of  his  new 
dignity  and  of  the  fearful  condition  attached  to 
it.  And  as  the  vaulted  passage  echoed  to  their 
steps,  he  devoutly  prayed  the  ground  might  open, 
and  swallow  him  up  alive,  rather  than  that  he 
should  take  any  part  in  the  impending  fate  of 
Don  Guzman.  What  was  it  bound  him  thus 
closely  to  Don  Guzman  1  Was  it  that  they  had 
been  old  and  intimate  friends'?  Was  it  that  in 
the  veins  of  both  flowed  noble  blood  1  No  ;  it 
was  simply  that  both  were  the  best  chessplayers 
in  Spain.  Fervent  and  sincere  was  his  prayer ; 
but  it  was  not  granted.      •  • 

THE   PRISON. 

The  Prince  of  Calatrava  was  pacing  his  nar- 
row cell  with  a  step  whose  inequality  betokened 
intense  agitation.  The  whole  furniture  consist- 
ed of  a  massive  table  and  two  heavy  wooden 
stools.  The  floor  was  covered  with  coarse,  thick 
matting,  which  suffered  not  the  sound  of  their 
footfalls  to  break  the  gloomy  silence.  In  the 
embrasure  of  the  one  narrow  and  grated  window 
was  fixed  a  rudely-carved  crucifix.  With  the 
exception  of  this  emblem  of  mercy  and  self-sac- 


rifice, the  walls  were  bare,  and  as  the  damp  chill 
of  the  cell  struck  to  the  heart  of  Ruy  Lopez,  he 
felt  that  it  was  indeed  the  ante-chamber  of  death. 

The  duke  turned  as  they  entered,  and  cour- 
teously saluted  the  new  dignitary  of  the  church. 
Glances  of  intelligence  passed  between  them, 
and  conveyed  to  each  feelings,  the  audible  ex- 
pression of  which  the  presence  of  Calavarez  for- 
bade. The  duke  understood  how  painful  to  Ruy 
Lopez  was  the  office  which  the  executioner  on 
the  instant  announced  that  he  had  come  to  per- 
form ;  and  Ruy  Lopez  felt  as  fully  convinced  of 
the  innocence  of  Don  Guzman  as  was  the  duke 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  strong 
proofs  of  his  guilt.  One  of  these  proofs  was  no- 
thing less  than  a  letter  in  his  own  handwriting, 
addressed  to  the  court  of  France,  entering  into 
full  detail  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  King  Philip. 

In  the  proud  consciousness  of  innocence,  Don 
Guzman  had  refused  to  oifer  any  defense,  and 
as  no  attempt  was  made  to  disprove  the  accusa- 
tion, his  silence  was  construed  into  an  admission 
of  guilt,  and  he  was  condemned  to  die  the  death 
of  a  traitor.  In  the  same  calm  silence  Don  Guz- 
man heard  the  sentence ;  the  color  faded  not  from 
his  cheek,  his  eye  quailed  not,  and  with  as  firm 
a  step  as  he  entered  that  judgment-hall,  he  quit- 
ted it  for  the  cell  of  the  condemned.  And  if  now 
his  brow  was  contracted — his  step  unequal ;  if 
now  his  breath  came  short  and  thick — it  was  be- 
cause the  thought  of  his  betrothed,  the  fair,  the 
gentle  Donna  Estella,  lay  heavy  at  his  heart. 
He  pictured  her,  ignorant  of  his  situation,  wait- 
ing for  him  in  her  father's  stately  halls  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquiver — and  awaiting  him  in 
vain.  What  marvel  that  love  should  make  hira 
weak  whom  death  could  not  appall  ! 

Calavarez,  imagining  that  he  had  been  hitherto 
unheeded,  again  repeated  the  monarch's  com- 
mands, and  announced  that  Don  Ruy  Lopez 
now  held  such  rank  in  the  church  as  qualified 
him  to  render  the  last  offices  to  a  grandee  of 
Spain. 

The  young  nobleman  on  the  instant  bent  his 
knee  to  the  new  bishop,  and  craved  his  blessing. 
Then,  turning  to  Calavarez,  he  haughtily  point- 
ed to  the  door.  "  We  need  not  your  presence, 
sir ;  begone.     In  three  hours  I  shall  be  ready." 

And  how  were  these  three  hours  passed  1  First 
came  short  shrift — soon  made.  With  a  natural 
levity  of  character,  which  even  this  solemn  hour 
could  not  subdue,  Don  Guzman  turned  from  the 
grave  exhortations  of  his  confessor,  as  he  dwelt 
upon  the  last  great  change. 

"Change,  indeed!"  cried  the  duke;  "how 
different  were  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
last  met.  Do  you  not  remember  you  were  play- 
ing your  famous  game  with  Paoli  Boz,  the  Si- 
cilian, in  the  presence  of  Philip  and  the  whole 
court,  and  it  was  on  my  arm  that  the  king  leaned "? 
Change,  indeed  !  Well  has  Cervantes  said, '  Lifo 
is  a  game  of  chess.'  I  have  forgotten  the  pre- 
cise words,  but  the  passage  runs  to  this  effect — 
that  upon  the  earth,  as  upon  the  chess-board, 
men  are  playing  different  parts,  as  ordered  by 
fate,    fortune,    and   birth.      And   when   death's 
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checkmate  comes,  the  game  is  finished,  and  the 
human  pieces  lie  in  the  grave  huddled  together, 
like  the  chessmen  in  the  box." 

"  I  remember  these  words  of  Don  Quixotte," 
said  Ruy  Lopez,  "  and  I  also  remember  Sancho's 
reply — that  though  the  comparison  was  a  good 
one,  it  was  not  altogether  so  new,  but  that  he 
had  heard  it  before.  But  these  are  not  subjects 
for  such  an  hour  as  this ;  may  the  Lord  forgive 
this  unseemly  levity  !" 

The  duke  went  on,  without  heeding  Don  Lopez, 
"  I,  too,  have  had  my  triumphs  in  chess  ;  and 
even  from  you,  holy  father,  have  I  sometimes 
wrested  a  trophy.  You  used  to  be  proud  of  me 
as  your  pupil." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  answered  the  bishop ; 
"  your  play  is  masterly  ;  and  I  have  often  gloried 
in  having  been  your  first  instructor." 

"  A  bright  idea  has  struck  me,"  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Don  Guzman;  "let  us  have  one  last 
game  of  chess  !" 

"  The  thought  is  too  profane,"  said  the  startled 
Ruy  Lopez. 

"  If  you  refuse  me  this  last  request,  I  will 
summon  the  executioner  on  the  instant ;  for  how, 
think  you,  can  I  endure  the  two  hours  of  sus- 
pense that  have  yet  to  be  undergone  1  To  meet 
death  is  easy — to  await  it  is  intolerable !  Are  you 
as  changed  as  my  fortunes  1  Care  you  neither 
for  me  nor  for  chess  1" 

The  bishop  again  objected,  but  it  was  now 
faintly  and  hesitatingly.  To  say  the  truth,  the 
ruling  passion,  thus  proved  to  be  indeed  strong 
in  death,  was  nearly  as  powerful  in  his  own 
mind.  "  You  consent,  I  see,"  said  the  young  no- 
bleman ;  "but  what  shall  we  do  for  chessmen  1" 

"  I  always  carry  my  arms  about  me,"  said  Ruy 
Lopez,  now  completely  won  over.  Then,  draw- 
ing two  stools  to  the  table,  he  produced  a  minia- 
ture set  of  chessmen  and  a  small  board.  "  Our 
Lady  pardon  me,"  he  said,  as  he  proceeded  to 
arrange  the  pieces  ;  but  I  own  to  you  that  some- 
times a  difificult  move  comes  between  me  and 
my  breviary. 

It  was  a  curious  picture  to  see  the  priest  and 
the  condemned  man  seated  at  a  game,  so  strange 
in  their  position  ! 

The  light  rested  on  the  pale  and  noble  coun- 
tenance of  Don  Guzman,  and  fell  slantingly 
through  the  Gothic  window  on  the  benevolent 
face  of  Ruy  Lopez,  from  which  he  had  often  to 
brush  away  the  tear  of  irrepressible  emotion. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  he  played  with  a  dis- 
traction which  was  not  usual,  and  with  little  of 
his  wonted  skill  and  power.  Don  Guzman,  on 
the  contrary,  as  if  stimulated  by  the  excitement 
he  was  laboring  under,  played  with  extraordinary 
address.  He  seemed  wholly  engrossed  by  the 
game,  and  as  much  abstracted  from  all  surround- 
ing and  impending  circumstances,  as  if  the  exe- 
cutioner had  already  done  his  work  ;  and  the 
victory  would  soon  have  been  decided  in  his  fa- 
vor, had  not  the  old  passion  suddenly  revived  in 
Ruy  Lopez,  on  seeing  the  near  prospect  of  de- 
feat, and  roused  him  into  putting  forth  all  his 
wonted  skill,  and  he  was  soon  as  fully  absorbed 


in  the  game  as  his  friend.  And  the  chessboard 
was  now  to  both  the  universe.  Happy  illusion, 
could  it  but  last ! 

And  now  the  minutes  become  quarters,  the 
quarters  half-hours,  and  the  fatal  moment  arrives. 

A  distant  sound  is  heard — it  becomes  louder 
and  louder — a  step  approaches — it  draws  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  door  grates  on  its  hinges,  and 
the  executioner,  with  all  his  grim  paraphernalia, 
enters  to  arouse  them  to  the  stern  and  terrible 
reality. 

The  assistants  of  Calavarez,  armed  with  swords 
and  bearing  torches,  advanced,  carrying  a  block 
covered  with  black  cloth,  the  use  of  which  was 
evident  enough  from  the  ax  which  lay  upon  it. 
They  placed  their  torches  in  their  sockets,  and 
strewed  sawdust  upon  the  ground.  All  this  took 
but  a  few  seconds,  and  they  stood  awaiting  their 
victim.  On  the  appearance  of  Calavarez,  Ruy 
Lopez  started  from  his  seat,  but  the  duke  moved  ■M 
not ;  he  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ' 
chessboard,  paying  no  attention  either  to  the 
men  or  their  fatal  preparations. 

It  was  his  turn  to  move. 

Calavarez,  seeing  the  duke  thus  fixed  and  mo- 
tionless, laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  ut- 
tered one  word — only  one — but  in  that  word  was 
the  destruction  of  a  young  life,  with  all  its  mem- 
ories and  all  its  earthly  hopes.  That  word  was 
"Come!" 

The  prisoner  started,  as  though  he  had  trod 
upon  a  serpent ;  then,  recovering  himself,  sai 
imperiously,  "  I  must  finish  my  game." 

"  Impossible,"  replied  Calavarez. 

"  Possible,  or  not  possible,  I  must  see  my  gamd 
out.     I  have  all  but  checkmated  him.     Unhan 
me  !     Come  on,  Ruy  Lopez." 

"  Impossible,"  repeated  the  executioner. 

"  Are  the  three  hours  then  outV 

"  To  the  very  second.  The  king  must  bel 
obeyed." 

The  attendants,  who  had  stood  leaning  onl 
their  swords,  now  advanced. 

The  duke  was  seated  with  his  back  to  the 
wall,  just  under  the  narrow  window.     The  table; 
was  between  him  and  Calavarez.     He  rose,  an 
exclaimed  in  an  imperious  tone,   "  I  will  hav 
this  game,  and  then  my  head  is  yours.     Until  I 
have  finished  it  I  will  not  stir.     I  must  have  hal 
an  hour,  and  wait  you  must. 

"  Duke,"  replied  Calavarez,  "  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  you,  and  would  willingly  give  you  all 
accommodation  ;  but  this  is  out  of  my  power. 
The  delay  would  be  as  much  as  my  life  is 
worth." 

Don  Guzman  started  up.  Then,  drawing  off 
his  rings,  and  detaching  his  diamond  clasps, 
threw  them  to  the  executioner,  saying  careless- 
ly, "  To  our  game,  Ruy  Lopez." 

The  jewels  rolled  along  the  floor,  but  none 
stooped  to  pick  them  up.  The  executioners 
gazed  upon  each  other  in  astonishment. 

"  My  orders  are  precise,"  cried  Calavarez,  de- 
terminedly. "  Your  pardon,  noble  duke,  if  we 
employ  force ;  but  I  have  no  choice  ;  the  com- 
mands of  the  king  and  the  laws  of  Spain  must 
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be  obeyed.  Rise,  then,  and  do  not  waste  your 
last  moments  in  a  useless  struggle.  Speak  to 
the  duke,  my  lord  bishop  !  Exhort  him  to  sub- 
mit to  his  fate." 

The  answer  of  Ruy  Lopez  was  prompt  and 
decisive  ;  for,  seizing  the  ax  that  was  lying  on 
the  block,  and  whirling  it  over  his  head,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Stand  back  !  for,  by  heaven,  the  duke 
shall  finish  this  game  !" 

At  this  unexpected  demonstration  of  the  bishop, 
Calavarez  started  back,  and  almost  fell  over  his 
assistants,  who,  brandishing  their  swords,  were 
about  to  rush  upon  the  prisoner,  when  Ruy  Lo- 
pez, who  appeared  suddenly  metamorphosed  into 
a  Hercules,  threw  down  his  heavy  oaken  stool 
upon  the  floor,  exclaiming — 

"  The  first  of  you  that  passes  this  boundary 
fixed  by  the  church  is  a  dead  man.  Courage  ! 
noble  duke.  To  work  again.  There  are  but 
three  of  these  miscreants.  Your  lordship's  last 
wish  shall  be  accomplished,  were  my  life  to  be 
the  'forfeit.  And  you,  wretches — woe  to  him 
who  dares  to  lay  his  hand  upon  a  bishop  of  his 
church  !  Accursed  be  he  forever — cut  off  from 
the  flock  of  the  faithful  in  this  world,  to  be  a 
howling  demon  in  the  other !  Down  with  your 
swords,  and  respect  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  V 
Ray  Lopez  continued,  in  a  jargon  of  Spanish 
and  Latin,  to  fulminate  anathemas,  maledictions, 
and  threats  of  excommunication,  which,  at  that 
time,  had  such  influence  upon  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

The  effect  of  this  interposition  was  immediate ; 
for  the  assistants  stood  motionless,  and  Calavarez 
began  to  think  that  to  kill  a  bishop  without  a 
special  order  from  the  king  might  expose  him  to 
great  peril  in  this  world,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
next. 

"  I  will  go  his  majesty,"  said  he. 
"Go  to  the  devil !"   rephed  the  bishop,  still 
standing  on  the  defensive. 

The  executioner  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Did  he  go  to  announce  this  news  to  Philip,  who 
was  expecting  the  head  of  the  traitor,  he  only 
exposed  himself  to  the  consequences  of  his  fury. 
The  odds  were  not  enough  in  his  favor  to  make 
him  certain  of  the  result  of  an  attempt  at  force, 
for  the  strength  of  Ruy  Lopez  was  by  no  means 
to  be  despised — and  as  to  the  duke,  desperation 
would  only  add  to  his  well-known  prowess. 

He  ended  by  adopting  what  appeared  to  him 
the  wisest  decision  :  he  would  wait. 

"  Will  you  pledge  your  word  to  close  the  game 
in  half  an  hourl"  he  demanded. 

"  I  pledge  you  my  honor,"  replied  the  duke. 
"  Agreed,  then,"  said  the  executioner.    "  Play 
away." 

The  truce  thus  concluded,  the  players  resumed 
their  places  and  their  game. 

Calavarez,  who  was  also  a  chess-player,  be- 
came, in  spite  of  himself,  interested  in  the  moves, 
and  the  attendants,  keeping  their  eyes  upon  the 
duke,  seemed  to  say—"  You  and  the  game  must 
end  together!" 

Don  Guzman  gave  one  glance  around  him, 
and  then  coolly  said — 


"Never  before  have  I  played  in  such  noble 
company — but  at  least  I  shall  not  be  without 
witnesses  that  once  in  my  life  I  have  beaten  Don 
Lopez." 

And  he  turned  to  his  game  with  a  smile,  but 
it  was  a  smile  of  bitter  sadness,  as  though  he 
despised  the  triumph  he  had  gained.  As  to  the 
bishop,  he  kept  firm  grasp  of  the  handle  of  the 
ax,  muttering,  "  If  I  were  sure  that  the  duke  and 
I  could  get  out  of  this  den  of  tigers,  I  would  not 
be  long  breaking  the  heads  of  all  three." 

A   DISCOVERY. 

If  the  three  hours  had  passed  but  slowly  in  the 
prisoner's  cell,  their  flight  had  not  been  more 
rapid  at  the  court  of  King  Philip.  The  monarch 
had  continued  to  play  with  his  favorite,  Don  Ra- 
mirez de  Biscay  ;  and  the  nobles,  obliged  by  the 
rules  of  etiquette  to  remain  standing,  and  unable 
to  leave  under  any  pretext,  appeared  sinking  un- 
der a  fatigue,  rendered  still  greater  by  the  weight 
of  their  armor. 

Don  Tarrasez,  with  half-closed  eyes,  stood 
motionless,  resembling  one  of  those  statues  cased 
in  iron,  ornamenting  Gothic  halls.  The  young 
D'Ossuna,  almost  worn  out  with  weariness  and 
sorrow,  was  leaning  against  a  marble  pillar.  And 
King  Philip,  pacing  up  and  down  with  hasty 
steps,  paused  occasionally  to  listen  for  some  dis- 
tant noise.  At  one  time  he  stopped  to  examine 
the  hour-glass,  at  another,  with  that  mingling  of 
superstitious  feeling  apparently  as  inconsistent 
with  some  points  of  his  character  as  it  was  with 
that  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  he  knelt  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  por- 
phyry brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  Alhambra — 
and  implored  her  to  pardon  him  for  the  bloody 
deed  that  was  now  accomplishing.  All  was  as 
silent  as  in  the  palace  of  Azrael,  the  Angel  of 
Death ;  for  no  one,  however  high  or  exalted  his 
rank,  dared  to  speak  without  the  permission  of 
his  sovereign.  No  sooner  had  the  last  grain  of 
sand  announced  that  the  fatal  hour  had  arrived, 
than  the  king  joyfully  exclaimed — 

"  The  traitor's  hour  has  come  !" 

A  low  murmur  ran  through  the  assembly. 

"  The  time  has  expired,"  replied  Philip;  "and 
with  it,  Count  de  Biscay,  your  enemy  is  no  more. 
He  has  fallen  like  the  leaves  of  the  olive-tree 
before  the  blast." 

"My  enemy,  sire?'  exclaimed  Don  Ramirez, 
affecting  surprise. 

"Yes,  count,"  replied  Philip.  "Why  repeat 
our  words  1  Were  you  not  the  rival  of  Don 
Guzman  in  the  affection  of  Donna  Estella — and 
can  rivals  be  friends'?  In  truth,  though  we  have 
not  spoken  of  that  at  our  council,  our  royal  word 
is  pledged ;  Donna  Estella  shall  be  yours  !  Yours 
are  her  beauty  and  her  vast  domains.  Thus, 
count,  when  you  hear  tell  of  the  ingratitude  of 
sovereigns,  you  can  say,  we  at  least  have  not 
forgotten  the  true  friend  of  the  king  and  of  Spain, 
who  discovered  the  conspiracy  and  correspond- 
ence of  Don  Guzman  with  France." 

There  was  more  of  uneasiness  in  the  counte- 
nance and  manner  of  Don  Ramirez  than  such 
gracious  words  from  the  lips  of  royalty  seemed 
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calculated  to  excite,  and  it  was  with  downcast 
eyes,  as  if  shrinking  from  such  public  approval, 
he  answered — 

"  Sire,  it  was  with  much  repugnance  I  fulfilled 
a  painful  duty — " 

He  could  not  say  more  :  his  embarrassment 
seemed  to  increase.  Tarrasez  coughed,  and  as 
D'Ossuna's  gauntleted  hand  sought  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  he  mentally  ejaculated — "  Before  this 
man  calls  Donna  Estella  his,  I  will  follow  my 
noble  cousin  to  the  grave.  Let  me  but  see  to- 
morrow's dawn,  and  I  will  avenge  him." 

The  king  continued : 

"  Your  zeal  and  devotedness,  Don  Ramirez, 
shall  be  rewarded.  The  saviour  of  our  throne, 
and,  perhaps,  of  our  dynasty,  merits  no  insignifi- 
cant reward.  This  morning  we  commanded  you 
to  prepare  with  our  high  chancellor  the  letters 
patent  which  will  give  you  the  rank  of  Duke  and 
Governor  of  Valencia.  Are  these  papers  ready 
to  be  signed  1" 

Was  it  remorse  that  made  Don  Ramirez  trem- 
ble for  the  moment,  and  draw  back  involuntarily  1 
The  king  made  a  movement  of  impatience,  and 
the  count  drew  with  some  precipitation  a  roll  of 
parchment  from  his  bosom,  and  kneeling,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  king,  who  received  it,  saying  : 

"  To  sign  these  letters  patent  shall  be  our  first 
public  act  to-day.  Treason  has  been  already 
punished  by  the  executioner — it  is  time  for  the 
monarch  to  reward  his  faithful  servant." 

As  the  king  unrolled  the  parchment,  a  scroll 
fell  from  it  on  the  ground.  With  an  involuntary 
cry,  Don  Ramirez  sprang  forward  to  seize  it,  but 
at  a  sign  from  the  king,  a  page  picked  it  up,  and 
it  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  Another 
moment,  and  the  monarch's  face  gloomed  wrath- 
fully,  his  eye  flashed  fire,  and  he  furiously  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Holy  Virgin,  what  is  this  !" 

MORE   THAN   ONE    CHECKMATED. 

The  game  of  chess  was  now  over.  Don  Guz- 
man had  beaten  Ruy  Lopez — his  triumph  was 
complete,  and  he  rose,  saying  to  Calavarez — 

"  I  am  ready  to  meet  the  wishes  of  my  king, 
as  becomes  one  who  has  never  swerved  from  his 
allegiance  to  him.  My  God,  may  this  deed  of 
foul  injustice  fall  only  upon  him  who  has  been 
the  instigator  of  it,  but  may  my  blood  never  call 
down  vengeance  upon  my  king.  I  blame  him 
not  for  my  untimely  fate." 

The  executioner  was  now  preparing  the  block, 
while  Ruy  Lopez,  kneeling  in  a  corner,  and  hid- 
ing his  face  in  his  mantle,  recited  the  Office  for 
the  Dying. 

Calavarez  laid  his  hand  on  the  duke's  shoulder 
to  remove  his  ruff.     Don  Guzman  drew  back. 

"  Touch  not  a  Guzman  with  aught  belonging 
to  thee,  save  this  ax  !"  said  he,  and  tearing  off 
the  collar,  he  placed  his  head  upon  the  block. 
"  Now  strike,"  added  he  ;  "I  am  ready  !" 

The  executioner  raised  the  ax,  and  all  would 
have  been  over,  when  shouts,  and  the  noise  of 
hasty  steps,  and  a  confused  murmur  of  voices, 
arrested  the  arm  of  Calavarez. 

The    door  was   flung    open,    and    D'Ossuna 


threw  himself  between  the  victim  and  the  ex- 
ecutioner. 

"  We  are  in  time  !" 

"  Is  he  alive  1"  exclaimed  Tarrasez. 

"  He  is  safe  !"  cried  D'Ossuna.  "  My  dearest 
friend  and  cousin,  I  had  not  hoped  ever  to  see 
you  again.  God  would  not  suffer  the  innocent 
to  perish  for  the  guilty.  His  holy  name  be 
praised  !" 

"  God  be  praised  !"  exclaimed  all  present,  and 
among  them  all,  and  above  them  all,  was  heard 
Don  Ruy  Lopez. 

"  You  have  indeed  arrived  in  time — dear 
friend,"  said  Don  Guzman  to  his  cousin,  "  for 
now,  I  have  not  strength  left  to  die." 

He  fainted  on  the  block — the  revulsion  was 
too  mighty. 

Ruy  Lopez  sprang  to  his  side,  and  raising  him 
in  his  arms,  bore  him  to  the  royal  saloon.  The 
nobles  followed,  and  when  Don  Guzman  was 
restored  to  consciousness,  he  beheld  all  his 
friends  thronging  around  him,  with  congratula- 
tions, which  the  presence  of  the  monarch  scarcely 
restrained.  To  Don  Guzman,  it  all  seemed  a 
dream.  One  moment  with  his  head  on  the  block, 
and  the  next  in  the  royal  saloon.  He  had  yet  to 
learn,  that  Don  Ramirez,  agitated  by  secret  re- 
morse, and  flurried  by  the  impatience  of  the  mon- 
arch, had,  with  the  letters  patent,  the  royal  sig- 
nature to  which  was  to  crown  all  his  ambitious 
hopes,  drawn  from  his  bosom  a  document,  fatal 
alike  to  those  hopes  and  to  himself  That  paper 
contained  indications  not  only  of  a  plot  to  ruin 
Don  Guzman,  but  of  treasonable  designs  against 
the  sovereign,  sufficient  to  arouse  the  king's  sus- 
picions, and  further  inquiry  soon  extorted  con- 
fession from  the  lips  of  the  traitor  himself.  He 
was  instantly  committed  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Calavarez,  who,  this  time,  was  given  to  un- 
derstand, that  his  own  head  must  answer  for 
any  delay  in  executing  the  royal  mandate. 

Need  we  say  that  Don  Guzman's  deliverance 
was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  whole  court,  and  even 
the  stern  monarch  himself  condescended  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  that  his  favorite  had  escaped. 

"  It  is  our  royal  desire,"  he  said,  "  that  hence- 
forth, to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  your 
almost  miraculous  escape,  that  you  bear  in  your 
escutcheon  a  silver  ax  on  an  azure  chessboard. 
It  is  also  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  that  Donna 
Estella  shall  be  your  bride,  and  that  your  nup- 
tials be  solemnized  in  this  our  palace  of  the  Es- 
curial."  ^ 

Then,  turning  to  Ruy  Lopez,  he  added,  "  I  am 
sure  the  church  has  found  a  good  servant  in  her 
new  bishop.  As  a  mark  of  our  royal  favor,  we 
bestow  upon  you  a  scarlet  robe  enriched  with 
diamonds,  to  wear  on  the  day  of  your  consecra- 
tion. You  well  deserve  this  at  my  hands,  for 
your  game  of  chess  with  Don  Guzman." 

"  Sire,"  replied  Ruy  Lopez,  "  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  need  no  consolation  for  being  check- 
mated." 

The  king  smiled — so  did  the  court. 

"  Now,  my  lords,"  added  Philip,  "  we  invite 
you  to  our  royal  banquet.     Let  covers  for  Don 
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Guzman  and  for  the  Bishop  of  Segovia  be  placed 
at  the  table  with  ourself  Your  arm,  Don  Guz- 
man." 


HOW  MEN  RISE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

"17  EW  things  that  happen  in  the  world  are  the 
Jl  result  of  accident.  Law  governs  all ;  there 
is  even  a  law  of  Chances  and  Probabilities,  which 
has  been  elaborated  by  Laplace,  Quetelet,  and 
others,  and  applied  by  practical  men  to  such  pur- 
poses as  life  insurance,  insurances  against  fire, 
shipwreck,  and  so  on.  Many  things  which  hap- 
pen daily,  and  which  are  usually  attributed  to 
chance,  occur  with  such  regularity  that,  where 
the  field  of  observation  is  large,  they  can  almost 
be  calculated  upon  as  certainties. 

But  we  do  not  propose  now  to  follow  out  this 
idea,  interesting  though  it  would  be ;  we  would 
deal  with  the  matter  of  "accident"  in  another 
light — that  of  self-culture.     When   a  man  has 
risen  from  a  humble  to  a  lofty  position  in  life, 
carved  his  name  deep  into  the  core  of  the  world, 
or  fallen  upon  some  sudden  discovery  with  which 
his  name  is  identified  in  all  time  coming,  his  rise, 
his  work,  his  discovery  is  very  often  attributed 
to  "accident."     The  fall  of  the  apple  is  often 
quoted  as  the   accident  by  which  Newton  dis- 
covered  the  law  of  gravitation ;   and  the  con- 
vulsed frog's  legs,  first  observed  by  Galvani,  are 
in  like  manner  quoted  as  an  instance  of  accidental 
discovery.    But  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  ; 
Newton  had  been  studying  in  retirement  the  laws 
of  matter  and  motion,  and  his  head  was  full,  and 
his  brain  beating  with  the  toil  of  thinking  on  the 
subject,v  when  the  apple  fell.     The  train  was  al- 
ready laid  long  before,  and  the  significance  of  the 
apple's  fall  was  suddenly  apprehended  as  only 
genius  could  apprehend  it ;  and  the  discovery, 
which  had  long  before  been  elaborating,  sudden- 
ly burst  on   the  philosopher's  sight.     So  with 
Galvani,  Jenner,  Franklin,  Watt,  Davy,  and  all 
other  philosophers  ;  their  discoveries  were  inva- 
riably the  result  of  patient  labor,  of  long  study, 
and  of  earnest  investigation.     They  worked  their 
way  by  steps,  feeling  for  the  right  road  like  the 
blind  man,  and  always  trying  carefully  the  firm- 
ness of  the  new  ground  before  venturing  upon  it. 
Genius  of  the  very  highest  kind  never  trusts 
to  accident,  but  is  indefatigable  in  labor.     Buffon 
has  said  of  genius,  "It  is  patience."     Some  one 
else  has  called  it "  intense  purpose ;"  and  another, 
"  hard  work."     Newton  himself  used  to  declare, 
that  whatever  service  he  had  done  to  the  public 
was  not  owing  to  extraordinary  sagacity,   but 
solely  to  industry  and  patient  thought.     Genius, 
however,   turns  to  account    all    accidents — call 
them  rather  by  their  right  name,  opportunities. 
The  history  of  successful  men  proves  that  it  was 
the  habit  of  cultivating  opportunities — of  taking 
advantage  of  opportunities— which  helped  them 
to    success— which,    indeed,    secured    success. 
Take  the  Crystal  Palace  as  an  instance  ;  was  it 
a  sudden  idea — an  inspiration  of  genius — flash- 
ing upon  one  who,  though  no  architect,  must  at 
least  have  been  something  of  a  poef?     Not  at 
all;  its  contriver  was  simply  a  man  who  culti- 


vates opportunities — a  laborious,  pains-taking 
man,  whose  life  has  been  a  career  of  labor,  of 
diligent  self-improvement,  of  assiduous  cultiva- 
tion of  knowledge.  The  idea  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  as  Mr.  Paxton  himself  has  shown,  in  a 
lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  was  slowly 
and  patiently  elaborated  by  experiments  extend- 
ing over  many  years  ;  and  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  merely  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of 
putting  forward  his  idea — the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time — and  the  result  is  what  we  have  seen. 

If  opportunities  do  not  fortuitously  occur,  then 
the  man  of  earnest  purpose  proceeds  to  make 
them  for  himself.  He  looks  for  helps  every 
where  ;  there  are  many  roads  into  Nature  ;  and 
if  determined  to  find  a  path,  a  man  need  not  have 
to  wait  long.  He  turns  all  accidents  to  account, 
and  makes  them  promote  his  purpose.  Dr.  Lee, 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  pursued  his 
trade  of  a  bricklayer  up  to  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  was  first  led  to  study  Hebrew  by  be- 
coming interested  in  a  Hebrew  Bible,  which  fell 
in  his  way  when  engaged  in  the  repairs  of  a  syn- 
agogue ;  but  before  this  time  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  culture  of  his  intellect,  devoting  all 
his  spare  hours  and  much  of  his  nights  to  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Ferguson,  the  astron- 
omer, cultivated  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by 
the  nights  occupied  by  him  in  watching  the  flocks 
on  the  Highland  hills,  of  studying  astronomy  in 
the  heavens  ;  and  the  sheep-skin  in  which  he 
wrapped  himself,  became  him  as  well  as  the 
gown  of  the  Oxford  Professor.  Osgood,  the 
American  painter,  when  a  boy,  was  deprived  by 
an  austere  relative,  of  the  use  of  pencils  and 
paper;  but  he  set  to  work  and  practiced  drawing 
on  the  sand  of  the  river  side.  Gifford,  late  ed- 
itor of  the  Quarterly  Review,  worked  his  first 
problems  in  mathematics,  when  a  cobbler's  ap- 
prentice, upon  small  scraps  of  leather,  which  he 
beat  smooth  for  the  purpose.  Bloomfield,  the 
author  of  the  "  Farmer's  Boy,"  wrote  his  first 
poems  on  the  same  material  with  an  awl.  Be- 
wick first  practiced  his  genius  on  the  cottage- 
walls  of  his  native  village,  which  he  covered 
with  his  sketches  in  chalk.  Rittenhouse,  the 
astronomer,  calculated  eclipses  on  the  plow- 
handle.  Benjamin  West,  the  painter,  made  his 
first  brushes  out  of  the  cat's  tail. 

It  is  not  accident,  then,  that  helps  a  man  on 
in  the  world,  but  purpose  and  persistent  indus- 
try. These  make  a  man  sharp  to  discern  op- 
portunities, and  to  use  them.  To  the  sluggish 
and  the  purposeless,  the  happiest  opportunities 
avail  nothing — they  pass  them  by  with  indiffer- 
ence, seeing  no  meaning  in  them.  Successful 
men  achieve  and  perform,  because  they  have  the 
purpose  to  do  so.  They  "  scorn  delights,  and 
live  laborious  days."  They  labor  with  hand  and 
head.  Difficulties  serve  only  to  draw  forth  the 
energies  of  their  character,  and  often  their  high- 
est pleasure  is  in  grappling  with  and  overcoming 
them.  Difficulties  are  the  tutors  and  monitors 
of  men,  placed  in  their  path  for  their  best  disci- 
pline and  development.  Push  through,  then  ! 
strength  will  grow  with  repeated  effort. 
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Doubtless  Professor  Faraday  had  difficulties 
to  encounter,  in  working  his  way  up  from  the 
carpenter's  bench  to  the  highest  rank  as  a  scien- 
tific chemist  and  philosopher.  And  Dr.  Kitto 
had  his  difficulties  to  overcome,  in  reaching  his 
present  lofty  position  as  one  of  the  best  of  our 
Biblical  critics  ;  deaf  from  a  very  early  age,  he 
was  for  some  time  indebted  to  the  poor-rates  for 
his  subsistence,  having  composed  his  first  essays 
"  in  a  workhouse."  And  Hugh  Miller,  the  au- 
thor of  "  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  had  difficul- 
ties to  grapple  with,  in  the  stone-quarry  in  Crom- 
arty, out  of  which  he  raised  himself  to  a  position 
of  eminent  honor  and  usefulness.  And  George 
Stephenson  too,  who  was  a  trapper-boy  in  a  coal- 
pit, had  difficulties  to  encounter,  perhaps  greater 
than  them  all ;  but,  like  a  true  and  strong  man, 
bravely  surmounted  and  triumphed  over  them. 
"What!"  said  John  Hunter,  the  first  of  En- 
glish surgeons,  originally  a  carpenter,  "  Is  there 
a  man  whom  difficulties  dishearten,  who  bends 
to  the  storm]  He  will  do  little.  Is  there  one 
who  loill  conquer  1  That  kind  of  man  never 
fails." 

Man  must  be  his  own  helper.  He  must  cul- 
tivate his  own  nature.  No  man  can  do  this  for 
him.  No  institution  can  do  it.  Possibly  a  man 
may  get  another  to  do  his  work  for  him,  but  not 
to  do  his  thinking  for  him.  A  man's  best  help 
is  in  himself — in  his  own  heart,  his  own  soul, 
his  own  resolute  purpose.  The  battle  can  not 
be  fought  by  proxy.  A  man's  mind  may  be 
roused  by  another,  and  his  desire  to  improve  and 
advance  himself  excited  by  another  ;  but  he  must 
mould  his  own  stuff,  quarry  his  own  nature,  make 
his  own  character.  What  if  a  man  fails  in  one 
effiart  1  Let  him  try  again  !  Let  him  try  hard, 
try  often,  and  he  can  not  fail  ultimately  to  suc- 
ceed. No  man  can  tell  what  he  can  do  until 
he  tries,  and  tries  with  resolution.  Difficulties 
often  fall  away  of  themselves,  before  a  determin- 
ation to  overcome  them.  "  There  is  something 
in  resolution,"  says  Walker,  in  the  Original, 
"  which  has  an  influence  beyond  itself,  and  it 
marches  on  like  a  mighty  lord  among  its  slaves. 
AH  is  prostration  where  it  appears.  When  bent 
on  good,  it  is  almost  the  noblest  attribute  of  man ; 
when  on  evil,  the  most  dangerous.  It  is  only  by 
habitual  resolution,  that  men  succeed  to  any  great 
extent — mere  impulses  are  not  sufficient." 

Some  are  scared  from  the  diligent  practice  of 
self-culture  and  self-help,  because  they  find  their 
progress  to  be  slow.  They  are  in  despair,  be- 
cause, having  planted  their  acorn,  they  do  not 
see  it  grow  up  into  an  oak  at  once.  These  must 
cultivate  the  virtue  of  patience — one  of  the  quiet- 
est but  most  valuable  of  human  virtues.  They 
must  be  satisfied  to  do  their  true  work,  and  wait 
the  issues  thereof.  "  How  much,"  says  Carlyle, 
"grows  every  where,  if  we  do  but  wait!  Through 
the  swamps  one  will  shape  causeways,  force  puri- 
fying drains  ;  we  will  learn  to  thread  the  rocky 
inaccessibilities,  and  beaten  tracks,  worn  smooth 
by  mere  traveling  human  feet,  will  form  them- 
selves. Not  a  difficulty  but  can  transfigure  it- 
self into  a  triumph  ;  not  even  a  deformity,  but  if 


our  own  soul  have  imprinted  worth  on  it,  will 
grow  dear  to  us." 

Let  us  have  the  honesty  and  the  wisdom  to  do 
the  duty  that  lies  nearest  us  ;  and  assuredly  the 
first  is  the  culture  of  ourselves.  If  we  can  not 
accomplish  much,  we  can  at  least  do  our  best. 
We  can  cultivate  such  powers  as  have  been 
given  to  us.  We  may  not  have  the  ten  talents, 
but  if  we  have  only  the  one,  let  us  bring  it  out 
and  use  it,  not  go  bury  it  in  the  earth  like  the 
unworthy  man  in  the  parable.  "  If  there  be  one 
thing  on  earth,"  said  Dr.  Arnold,  "  which  is  truly 
admirable,  it  is  to  see  God's  wisdom  blessing  an 
inferiority  of  natural  powers,  when  they  have 
been  honestly,  truly,  and  zealously  cultivated." 
Let  us  strike  into  the  true  path,  and  keep  there, 
working  on  hopefully,  patiently,  and  resolutely 
— not  turned  aside  by  temptation,  nor  putting 
oflf  the  work  from  day  to  day  by  vain  resolutions 
to  do  things  that  are  never  done ;  but  do,  with 
all  our  might,  what  the  hand  findeth  to  do ;  and 
we  may  safely  leavie  the  issues  in  the  hands  of 
Supreme  Beneficence  ;  for  doubtless  the  rewards 
of  well-doing  will  come  in  their  due  season. 

THE  BROTHERS. 

ONE  fine  spring  day  in  1831,  I  was  walking, 
accompanied  by  a  physician,  in  the  gardens 
belonging  to  the  celebrated  Lunatic  Asylum  near 

Paris,  conducted  by  Dr.  B .     At  the  turn  of 

an  alley  I  suddenly  found  myself  close  to  an  old 
man,  on  whose  arm  leaned  a  youth,  apparently 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  The  countenance 
of  the  first  wore  an  expression  of  profound  sad- 
ness, while  the  young  man's  eye  gleamed  with 
the  wild  strange  fire  of  madness. 

The  aged  man  saluted  me  with  silent  courtesy, 
but  the  younger  ran  to  me,  seized  my  hand,  and 
exclaimed,  "A  glorious  day,  monsieur  ;  the  scaf- 
fold is  ready  on  the  Plaza  Bemposta !  Do  you 
see  the  crowds  assembled  1  And  look  !  chained 
on  yonder  cart,  that  woman  with  the  pale  and 
savage  face ;  that  is  Queen  Carlotta,  the  wife 
of  Juan  VI.,  the  mother  of  Don  Miguel.  'Tis 
now  thy  turn  to  die,  tigress !  thy  turn  to  bow 
beneath  the  ax,  and  redden  the  scaffi)ld  with  thy 
blood !  But  adieu,"  he  added,  addressing  me, 
"  they  are  waiting  for  me — they  call  me  !  I  am 
the  queen's  executioner!" 

I  turned  toward  the  old  man,  but  he  only  shook 
his  head  and  sighed  ;  then  I  questioned  the  phy- 
sician who  accompanied  me. 

"  That  young  man,"  he  said,  "  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  cases  we  have  ;  his  history  is  a 
strange  one." 

My  curiosity  was  now  excited,  and  I  begged 
of  my  companion  to  satisfy  it. 

"May  I,  without  indiscretion,  listen  alsol" 
asked  a  tall  man,  with  a  sad  and  gloomy  coun- 
tenance, who  now  approached  us,  and  who,  as  I 

learned  afterward,  was  under  Dr.  B 's  care 

for  a  serious  affection  of  the  heart. 

"  You  may,  certainly,"  replied  my  friend,  bow- 
ing, and  then  began  :  "In  the  year  1823,  one 
of  the  first  families  in  Portugal  inhabited  an  old 
castle  not  far  from  Coimbra.     The  Marquis  de 
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San  Payo,  the  head  of  this  house  had  played  an 
important  part  in  the  revolution  which,  for  a 
short  time,  removed  from  the  throne  Juan  VI. 
and  his  imperious  queen,  Carlotta.  The  attempt, 
however,  having  been  finally  frustrated,  the  men 
v/ho  had  made  it  fell  victims  to  their  temerity, 
and  the  marquis,  disgraced  and  distrusted  by  the 
reigning  powers,  was  forced  to  live  in  his  castle, 
as  it  were  in  exile.  His  wife  and  his  two  sons 
accompanied  him  thither  ;  the  eldest  of  these, 
named  Manoel,  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  of 
an  ardent,  excitable  temperament;  his  brother, 
Jacinto,  two  years  younger,  was  of  a  tender, 
melancholy,  dreamy  disposition.  The  minds  of 
both  were  fully  nurtured  in  the  political  views 
which  had  ruined  their  father's  fortunes,  both 
by  his  conversation  and  the  instructions  impart- 
ed to  them  at  the  college  of  Coimbra.  That  city 
had  become  the  centre  of  the  Cortes'  revolution- 
ary operations,  and  the  University  had  not  es- 
caped the  contagious  excitement  of  the  times. 
The  students  organized  the  plan  of  a  new  insur- 
rection, and  at  their  head  was  Manoel ;  the  con- 
test, however,  proved  an  unequal  one — a  charge 
of  cavalry,  a  few  volleys  of  shot  and  shell,  two 
hundred  corpses  on  the  field,  and  all  was  over. 
Manoel  was  taken,  and  thrown  into  the  prison 
of  Oporto.  The  rebels  were  divided  into  three 
classes ;  the  first,  and  least  guilty,  were  con- 
demned to  perpetual  confinement,  the  second  to 
transportation,  and  the  third  to  death ;  among 
the  latter  was  Manoel.  No  allowance  was  made 
for  his  youth  and  inexperience,  for  among  his 
judges  was  the  Duca  d' Arenas,  a  former  rival  of 
the  marquis,  first  in  love  and  then  in  ambition, 
whose  cowardly  malicious  spirit  sought  to  strike 
the  father  through  the  son." 

Here  the  stranger,  who  was  listening  attentive- 
ly, gave  a  visible  start. 

"  Imagine,"  resumed  the  doctor,  "  what  must 
have  been  the  anguish  of  the  poor  parents,  and 
of  Jacinto.  The  boy's  energies  were  roused  by 
his  mighty  grief;  he  hastened  to  the  palace  of 
Bemposta,  and  went  straight  to  the  hall,  where 
the  queen  was  giving  audience  to  her  favorite 
d'Arenas.  When  Jacinto  crossed  the  threshold, 
he  paused ;  a  woman  was  before  him — a  cold 
and  haughty  woman.  No  trace  of  pity  or  of 
softness  lingered  on  her  features,  or  beamed  in 
her  piercing  eyes ;  no,  her  heart  was  ice,  her 
face  iron. 

"  '  Pardon,  madam  !'  cried  the  boy,  falling  on 
his  knees. 

Child,  we  know  of  naught  but  justice  ;  who 
art  thou — what  dost  thou  want? 

"'I  am  the  son  of  the  Marquis  de  San  Payo, 
and  I  come  to  ask  pardon  for  my  brother.' 

"  The  Duke  d'Arenas  looked  up,  and  exchang- 
ed glances  with  the  queen.  '  Madam,'  said  he, 
'  the  best  clemency  in  political  affairs  is  shown 
by  the  sword  of  the  executioner? 

" '  Manoel  is  but  sixteen  years  old !'  cried 
Jacinto,  in  a  voice  of  agony. 

"  '  So  much  the  better,'  replied  Carlotta  ;  '  he 
will  go  the  more  surely  and  speedily  to  heaven  V  * 
*  These  words  are  matter  of  history^ 


"Next  morning  the  condemned  cart  left  the 
prison  of  Oporto  ;  it  contained  the  two  brothers, 
for  Donna  Carlotta,  with  an  incredible  refinement 
of  cruelty,  had  ordered  that  Jacinto  should  be 
present  at  the  execution.  I  shall  not  try  to  de- 
scribe the  last  scene  of  this  fearful  drama  ;  when 
Manoel  bowed  his  head,  Jacinto  started  upright ; 
and  when  the  fatal  blow  had  fallen,  he  crouched 
down  on  the  scaffold ;  a  smile  parted  his  lips — 
he  was  struck  with  madness  !  Concealed  among 
the  crowd,  the  marquis  had  witnessed  all,  but 
no  external  emotion  betrayed  his  inward  agony  ; 
his  tearless  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ax  which  had 
hewn  down  the  noblest  branch  of  his  house.  As 
to  the  marchioness,  her  woe  was  also  silent : 
eight  days  afterward,  she  was  found  dead,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  Manoel's  portrait.  The  mar- 
quis, after  a  time,  went  to  England  with  Jacinto, 
where  he  was  during  a  year  and  a  half  under 
medical  treatment,  but  without  benefit.  After- 
ward, they  went  to  Germany,  and  there,  find- 
ing science  equally  powerless,  the  marquis  at 
length  resolved  to  place  his  son  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  B ;  he  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  re- 
cover." 

"Are  you  sure  of  that !"  asked  the  stranger 
eagerly. 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it." 

We  walked  toward  the  house,  and  again  saw 
Jacinto  ;  he  was  seated  on  a  grass-plat,  leaning 
forward,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  His 
father  was  near  him,  grave,  silent,  and  anxious- 
looking  as  before.  The  stranger  followed  us, 
and,  as  he  came  near,  the  eyes  of  Jacinto  were 
raised,  and  fixed  on  him  with  a  wild  bright  look. 
Suddenly  the  youth  started  up,  and  shrieked, 
"the  Duke  d'Arenas  !"  Then  he  fell  senseless 
on  the  ground. 

At  the  unwonted  sound  the  old  man  thought 
that  intellect  and  memory  had  returned  to  his 
child,  and,  forgetting  that  his  enemy,  the  mur- 
derer of  his  eldest  son,  stood  before  hitn,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  !  thank  God  he  is  saved  !" 

"  He  is  lost,^^  said  the  doctor,  sadly. 

A  few  moments  of  awful  silence  followed  ;  all 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Jacinto,  whose  mouth  was 
open,  and  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy. 
The  sudden  shock  had  rendered  him  a  hopeless 
idiot. 

The  Duke  d'Arenas  looked  at  the  marquis  with 
an  earnest  supplicating  expression ;  and  then, 
falling  on  his  knees  before  him,  exclaimed,  "  Par- 
don me,  I  have  suffered  !" 

"  I  curse  thee  !  Duke  d'Arenas." 

"  Behold  me  at  thy  feet.  Marquis  de  San 
Payo  !" 

"  Begone  !"  cried  the  old  man,  sternly  ;  "  there 
are  between  us  the  corpses  of  my  wife  and  of  my 
eldest  son,  besides  this  other  ruin,  whose  de- 
struction you  have  just  achieved ;  I  am  now 
childless?' 

The  Duke  d'Arenas  fixed  on  the  marquis  a 
look  so  filled  with  sorrow  and  despair,  that  it 
might  have  sufficed  to  satisfy  his  vengeance. 

"  And  I,"  he  said,  bending  his  head,  "  can 
never  again  know  repose,  except  in  the  grave  V 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  M.  THIERS. 

M  THIERS  is  one  of  the  notable  celebrities 
•  of  our  day.  Though  a  Frenchman,  his 
name  is  well  known  in  England  as  the  author  of 
the  famous  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 
But  in  his  own  country,  he  is  also  known  as  a 
distinguished  orator  and  statesman  ;  indeed  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  Thiers  is  the  cleverest 
man  in  France. 

You  enter  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  some 
day  of  grand  debate.  A  speaker  has  possession 
of  the  ear  of  the  house.  You  see  little  more 
than  his  head  above  the  marble  of  the  tribune, 
but  the  head  is  a  good  one — large,  well-formed, 
and  intelligent.  His  eyes,  the  twinkle  of  which 
you  can  discern  behind  those  huge  spectacles  he 
wears,  are  keen  and  piercing.  His  face  is  short, 
and  rather  disfigured  by  a  grin,  but  when  he 
speaks,  it  is  lively,  volatile,  and  expressive  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  His  thin  nervous  lips,  curled 
like  Voltaire's,  are  characterized  by  a  smile,  by 
turns  the  most  winning,  sarcastic,  and  subtle, 
that  can  possibly  be  imagined. 

Listen  to  him.  He  speaks  with  a  nasal  twang 
and  a  provincial  accent.  He  has  no  melody  in 
his  voice.  It  is  loud  and  ear-piercing — that  of  a 
vixen.  Sometimes  it  rises  to  a  screech,  as  that 
of  Shell's  did.  And  yet  all  ears  hang  listening 
to  that  voice,  which  pours  forth  a  succession  of 
words  embodying  ideas  as  clear  as  crystal,  copi- 
ous almost  to  excess,  but  never  tiresome.  His 
exuberant  thoughts  flow  from  him  without  effort ; 
he  is  perfectly  easy,  frank,  familiar,  and  colloqui- 
al, in  his  style  ;  his  illustrations  are  most  happy, 
often  exceedingly  brilliant.  Be  his  theme  ever 
so  unpopular,  he  is  invariably  listened  to  with 
interest.  His  diminutive  figure,  his  grim  face,  his 
screeching  voice,  are  all  forgotten  in  the  brilliancy 
of  his  eloquence,  and  in  the  felicitous  dexterity 
of  his  argument.     That  speaker  is  M.  Thiers. 

Such  as  his  position  is,  he  has  made  it  him- 
self He  has  worked  his  way  upward  from  ob- 
scure poverty.  He  owes  nothing  to  birth,  but 
every  thing  to  labor.  His  father  was  a  poor 
locksmith  of  Marseilles,  where  Adolphe  was  born 
in  the  year  1797.  Through  the  interest  of  some 
of  his  mother's  relations,  the  boy  obtained  ad- 
mission to  the  free  school  of  Marseilles,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  industry,  and 
achieved  considerable  success.  From  thence,  at 
eighteen,  he  went  to  study  law  at  the  town  of 
Aix,  Here  it  was  that  he  formed  his  friendship 
with  Mignet,  afterward  the  distinguished  histo- 
rian. These  two  young  men,  in  the  intervals  of 
their  dry  labors  in  the  study  of  law,  directed  their 
attention  to  literary,  historical,  and  political  sub- 
jects. Thiers  even  led  a  political  party  of  the 
students  of  Aix,  and  harangued  them  against 
the  government  of  the  restoration.  He  was 
practicing  his  eloquence  for  the  tribune,  though 
he  then  knew  it  not.  He  thus  got  into  disgrace 
with  the  professors  and  the  police,  but  the  stu- 
dents were  ardently  devoted  to  him.  He  com- 
peted for  a  prize  essay,  and  though  his  paper 
was  the  best,  the  professors  refused  to  adjudge 


the  prize  to  "  the  little  Jacobin."  The  competi- 
tion was  adjourned  till  next  year.  Thiers  sent 
in  his  paper  again  "next  year,"  but  meanwhile, 
a  production  arrived  from  Paris,  which  eclipsed 
all  the  others.  To  this  the  prize  was  speedily 
adjudged  by  the  professors.  13ut  great  was  their 
dismay,  when,  on  opening  the  sealed  letter  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  competitor,  it  was  found 
to  be  no  other  than  that  of  M.  Thiers  himself! 

The  young  lawyer  commenced  practice  in  the 
town  of  Aix,  but  findmg  it  up-hill  work,  and 
not  at  all  productive,  he  determined  to  remove,  in 
company  with  his  friend  Mignet,  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  Paris.  Full  of  talents,  but  light  in  pocket, 
the  two  friends  entered  the  capital,  and  took 
lodgings  in  one  of  its  obscurest  and  dirtiest 
quarters — a  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  house 
in  the  dark  Passage  Montesquieu,  of  which  a  deal 
chest  of  drawers,  a  walnut-wood  bedstead,  two 
chairs,  and  a  small  black  table  somewhat  rickety, 
constituted  the  furniture.  There  the  two  stu- 
dents lodged,  working  for  the  future.  They  did 
not  wait  with  their  hands  folded.  Thiers  was 
only  twenty-four,  but  he  could  already  write  with 
brilliancy  and  power,  as  his  prize  essay  had 
proved.  He  obtained  an  introduction  to  Manuel, 
then  a  man  of  great  influence  in  Paris,  who  in- 
troduced Thiers  to  Lafitte,  the  banker,  and  La- 
fitte  got  him  admitted  among  the  editors  of  the 
Constitutionelle,  then  the  leading  journal.  It  was 
the  organ  of  Les  Epicicrs,  or  "grocers,"  in  other 
words,  of  the  rising  middle  classes  of  France. 
At  the  same  time,  Mignet  obtained  a  similar 
engagement  on  the  Courrier. 

The  position  of  Thiers  was  a  good  one  to  start 
from,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
He  possessed  a  lively  and  brilliant  style,  admir- 
abl)'-  suited  for  polemical  controversy  ;  and  he 
soon  attracted  notice  by  the  boldness  of  his  ar- 
ticles. He  ventured  to  write  on  all  subjects, 
and  in  course  of  time  he  learned  something  of 
them.  Art,  politics,  literature,  philosophy,  reli- 
gion, history,  all  came  alike  ready  to  his  hand. 
In  France,  the  literary  man  is  a  much  greater 
person  than  he  is  in  England.  He  is  a  veritable 
member  of  the  fourth  estate,  which  in  France 
overshadows  all  others.  Thiers  became  known, 
invited,  courted,  and  was  a  frequenter  of  the 
most  brilliant  salons  of  the  opposition.  But 
newspaper  writing  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
indefatigable  industry  of  the  man.  He  must 
write  history  too,  and  his  theme  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  great  French  Revolution. 
Our  readers  must  know  the  book  well  enough. 
It  is  remarkably  rapid,  brilliant,  stylish — full  of 
interest  in  its  narrative,  though  not  very  scrupu- 
lous in  its  morality — decidedly  fatalistic,  recog- 
nizing heroism  only  in  the  conqueror,  and  un- 
worthiness  only  in  the  vanquished — in  short,  the 
history  of  M.  Thiers  is  a  deification  of  success. 
But  ordinary  readers  did  not  look  much  below 
the  surface  ;  the  brilliant  narrative,  which  minis- 
tered abundantly  to  the  national  appetite  for 
"  glory,"  fascinated  all  readers  ;  and  M.  Thiers 
at  once  took  his  place  among  the  most  distin- 
guished literary  and  political  leaders  of  France. 
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He  became  a  partner  in  the  Constihitionelle  ; 
descended  from  his  garret,  tamed  dandy,  and 
frequented  Tortoni's.  Nothing  less  than  a  hand- 
some hotel  could  now  contain  him.  Thiers  has 
grown  a  successful  man,  and  to  such  nothing  is 
denied.  Liberalism  had  thriven  so  well  with 
him,  that  he  must  go  a  little  further,  he  must  be 
democratic  ;  the  drift  of  opinion  was  then  in  that 
direction,  so  he  set  on  foot  the  National,  the 
organ  of  the  revolutionary  party.  The  war 
which  this  paper  waged  against  the  government 
of  Charles  X.  and  the  Polignac  ministry,  was  of 
the  most  relentless  kind.  The  National  it  was, 
that  stung  the  government  into  the  famous  Or- 
donnanccs,  which  issued  in  the  "  Three  Days'  " 
Revolution  of  1830.  Thiers  was,  throughout, 
the  soul  of  this  ardent,  obstinate,  brilliant  strug- 
trle  acrainst  the  old  Bourbon  government. 

The  National  had  only  been  seven  months  in 
existence,  when  the  event  referred  to  occurred. 
The  Ordonnances  against  the  Press  appeared  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  Press, 
and  several  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, met  at  the  office  of  the  National.  M.  Thiers 
at  once  propounded  the  course  that  was  to  be 
adopted  at  this  juncture. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "what's  to  be  done  now,  as 
to  oppositien  in  the  journals — in  our  articles  1 
Come  !  we  must  perform  an  act." 

"  And  what  mean  you  by  an  act  1" 

"  A  signal  of  disobedience  to  a  law  which  is 
no  law  !     A  protest !" 

"  Well — do  it  thenl"  was  the  reply. 

A  committee  was  named,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  composed  of  Thiers,  Chatelain,  and 
Cauchois-Lemaire.  Thiers  drew  up  the  protest  : 
he  inserted  the  leading  idea — "The  writers  of 
journals,  called  upon  the  first  to  obey,  ought  to 
give  the  first  example  of  resistance."  This  was 
the  signal  of  revolution  !  Some  said,  "  Good  ! 
We  shall  insert  the  protest  as  a  leading  article 
in  our  journals."  "Not  only  that,"  said  Thiers, 
"  we  must  put  our  names  under  it,  and  our  heads 
under  it."  The  protest  was  agreed  to,  after  con- 
siderable discussion  ;  it  was  published  ;  and  the 
people  of  Paris  indorsed  the  protest  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  the  very  next  day.  Thus  Thiers  per- 
formed the  initial  act.  which  led  to  the  expulsion 
from  France  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  But  it  ought  to  be  added  that,  after 
having  signed  the  protest,  which  was  published 
next  morning,  Thiers  returned  to  muse  in  the 
shades  of  Montmorency,  and  did  not  return  to 
Paris  until  the  29th,  after  the  decisive  battle  of 
the  barricades  had  been  foufrht. 

Of  course.  Thiers  was  now  a  man  of  greater 
mark  than  ever.  The  new  government  of  the 
Citizen  King  at  once  secured  him ;  and  the  son 
of  the  Marseilles  locksmith,  the  poor  law  student 
of  Aix,  the  newspaper  writer  of  the  garret,  was 
now  appointed  Counselor  of  State  and  Secre- 
tary-General of  Finance.  It  is  said  that  the 
Citizen  King  even  offered  him  the  Portfolio  of 
Finance,  which  he  declined  on  the  ground  of  in- 
experience ;  but  he  afterward  accepted  the  office 


of  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  mainly  directed 
that  important  part  of  the  administration  through 
a  crisis  of  great  financial  difficulty.  He  was  sent 
into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  member  for  Aix, 
at  whose  college  he  had  studied. 

Thiers  was  no  favorite  when  he  entered  the 
Chamber ;  he  was  very  generally  disliked,  and 
he  did  much  to  alarm  the  timid  by  his  style  of 
dressing  a-la-Danton,  as  well  as  by  his  high-flown 
phrases  in  favor  of  democratizing  Europe,  saving 
Poland,  delivering  Belgium,  and  passing  the 
Rhine.  His  eloquence  was  then  bluster,  but  as 
he  grew  older,  he  became  more  polished,  more 
cautious,  and  more  politic.  When  the  Lafitte 
ministry  fell,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member, 
Thiers  at  once  deserted  that  party,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  Casimir-Perier  administration. 
He  fell  foul  of  histoid  comrades,  who  proclaimed 
him  a  renegade.  Never  mind  !  Thiers  was  a 
clever  fellow,  v/ho  knew  what  cards  he  was  play- 
ing. He  who  was  for  passing  the  Rhine,  was 
now  all  for  repose  and  peace  ;  he  would  have  no 
more  innovations,  nor  propagandism  ;  before,  the 
advocate  of  equality  and  democracy,  he  now  be- 
came the  defender  of  conservatism,  the  peerage, 
and  the  old  institutions  of  France.  He  stood 
almost  alone  in  defending  the  peerage,  but  it  fell 
nevertheless,  and  the  revolution  went  on. 

On  Marshal  Soult  assuming  the  direction  of 
affairs  in  1831,  Thiers  was  appointed  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  La  Vendee  was  in  flames  at  the 
time,  Belgium  was  menaced,  and  excitement  gen- 
erally prevailed.  Thiers  acted  with  great  energy 
under  the  circumstances  ;  by  means  of  gold,  a 
traitor  was  found  who  secured  the  arrest  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri,  and  the  rebellion  in  Vendee 
was  extinguished.  A  French  army  was  sent 
against  Antwerp,  the  citadel  was  taken,  and 
the  independence  of  Belgium  secured.  In  the 
Chambers,  Thiers  obtained  a  credit  for  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs,  for  the  completion  of 
public  works.  The  statue  of  Napoleon  was  re- 
placed on  the  Place  Vendome ;  public  works 
were  every  where  proceeded  with ;  roads  were 
formed  ;  canals  dug ;  and  industry  began  gener- 
ally to  revive.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  was 
successful. 

But  a  storm  was  brewing.  The  republicans 
were  yet  a  powerful  party,  and  the  government 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  the  terrors  of  the 
law.  Secret  associations  were  put  down,  and  an 
explosion  took  place.  Insurrections  broke  out  at 
Paris  and  Lyons ;  Thiers  went  to  the  latter 
place,  where  he  was  less  sparing  of  his  person 
than  he  had  been  during  the  three  days  of  Paris  ; 
for  at  Lyons  two  officers  fell  at  his  side,  killed  by 
musket-shots  aimed  at  the  minister  himself  At 
length  the  insurrection  was  got  under ;  dissen- 
sions occurred  in  the  ministry  ;  Thiers  retired, 
but  soon  after  took  office  under  Marshal  Mortier ; 
the  fetes  of  July,  1835,  arrived ;  the  Fieschi 
massacre  took  place,  Thiers  being  by  the  king's 
side  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  Laws  against 
the  liberty  of  the  Press  followed  this  diabolic  act, 
and  now  M.  Thiers  was  found  on  the  side  of  re- 
pression of  free  .speech.     The  laws  against  the 
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Press  were  enforced  by  him  with  rigor.  He  was 
now  on  the  high  road  to  power.  He  became 
President  of  the  Council,  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  But  the  Spanish  intervention  question 
occurred.  Thiers  was  in  favor  of  intervention, 
and  the  majority  of  the  ministry  were  opposed  to 
it.  Thiers  resigned  office,  and  bided  his  time. 
He  went  to  Rome  and  kissed  the  Pope's  toe, 
bringing  home  with  him  leather  trunks  of  the 
middle  ages,  Roman  medals,  and  a  store  of  new 
arguments  against  democracy. 

A  coalition  ministry  was  formed  in  1838,  and 
Thiers,  '"  the  Mirabeau  gadfly,"  as  a  pungent 
lady  styled  him  about  this  time,  became  the  leader 
of  the  party.  Thiers  failed  in  his  assaults  on  the 
ministry ;  Mole  reigned,  then  Guizot ;  and  the 
brilliant  Thiers  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  a 
simple  deputy  on  the  seats  of  the  opposition. 
But  again  did  M.  Thiers  find  himself  in  power, 
after  the  failure  of  the  ministry  on  the  Dotation 
Bill  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours.  The  ministry  of 
March  1st,  1840,  was  formed,  and  Thiers  was 
the  President  of  the  Council.  Louis  Philippe 
confided  all  to  him ;  but,  though  Louis  trusted 
Thiers,  and  perhaps  owed  his  crown  to  him,  this 
statesman  seemed  really  to  be  his  evil  genius. 
The  Thiers  ministry  brought  the  government  of 
France  into  imminent  danger  from  foreign  powers, 
and  was  replaced,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  by  that 
of  Guizot,  in  October.  Thiers  again  relapsed 
into  violent  opposition.  Years  passed,  during 
which  he  proceeded  with  his  completion  of  the 
History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  which 
brought  him  in  large  gains.  The  fatal  year  of 
1848  arrived  ;  and  when  Guizot  was  driven  from 
power,  Louis  Philippe  again,  and  for  the  last  time, 
charged  M.  Thiers  with  the  formation  of  a 
ministry.  It  did  not  last  an  hour.  The  revolu- 
tion of  1848  was  already  consummated. 

The  career  of  Thiers  since  then  is  well  known. 
For  a  time  he  disappeared  from  France  ;  haunted 
Louis  Philippe's  foot-steps — still  protesting  un- 
dying love  for  that  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family. 
He  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where 
he  is  again  in  opposition  ;  though  what  he  is,  and 
what  the  principles  he  holds,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Principles,  indeed,  seem  to  stick  to  Thiers  but 
lightly.  One  day  he  is  the  bitter  enemy  of 
socialism,  the  next  he  is  its  defender.  He  is  a 
Free-trader  to-day,  a  Protectionist  to-morrow. 
He  is  a  liberal  and  a  conservative  by  turns.  In 
short,  he  is  a  man  ''  too  clever  by  half,"  and  seems 
constantly  tempted,  like  many  skillful  speakers, 
to  show  how  much  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  a 
question.  He  is  greatest  in  an  attack ;  he  is  a 
capital  puller-down :  when  any  thing  is  to  be 
built  up,  you  will  not  find  Thiers  among  the  con- 
structors. He  is  a  thoroughly  dextrous  man — 
sagacious,  subtle,  scheming,  and  indefatigable. 
Few  trust  him,  and  yet,  see  how  he  is  praised ! 
"  Have  you  read  Thiers'  speech"?  Ah  !  there  is 
a  transcendent  orator  !"  "  Bah  !"  says  another, 
"who  believes  in  what  Thiers  saysl  The  little 
stinging  dwarf — he  is  only  the  roue  of  the 
tribune !" 

Thus,  though  Thiers  has  many  admirers,  he 


has  few  friends.  His  changes  have  been  so  sud- 
den and  unexpected  on  many  occasions,  that  few 
care  to  trust  him.  He  is  not  a  man  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  He  has  been  a  republican  and  a 
monarchist  by  turns  :  who  knows  but  to-morrow 
he  may  be  a  Red^  It  all  depends  on  how  the 
wind  blows  !  This  is  what  they  say  of  M. 
Thiers.  The  nobles  regard  him  as  a  parvenu ; 
the  republicans  stigmatize  him  as  a  renegade. 
The  monarchists  think  of  him  as  a  waiter  on 
Providence. 

M.  Cormenin  (Timon),  in  his  Livre  des  Ora- 
teurs,  has  drawn  a  portrait  of  Thiers  with  a  pencil 
of  caustic.  Perhaps  it  is  too  severe  ;  but  many 
say  it  is  just.  In  that  masterly  sketch,  Cormenin 
says — "  Principles  make  revolutions  and  revolu- 
tionists. Principles  found  monarchies,  aristoc- 
racies, republics,  parliaments.  Principles  are 
morals  and  religion,  peace  and  war.  Principles 
govern  the  world.  In  truth,  M.  Thiers  affirms 
that  there  are  no  principles,  that  is  to  say,  M. 
Thiers  has  none.     That  is  all." 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


BY  REV.   CHARLES  KINGSLEY,   AUTHOR   OF 


ALTON 
LOCKE,''    "  YEAST,"  ETC. 

/^  OD  gives  life,  not  only  to  us  who  have  im- 
VX  mortal  souls,  but  to  every  thing  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  ;  for  the  psalm  has  been  talking  all 
through  not  only  of  men,  but  of  beasts,  fishes, 
trees,  and  rivers,  and  rocks,  sun,  and  moon. 
Now,  all  these  things  have  a  life  in  them.  Not 
a  life  like  ours ;  but  still  you  speak  rightly  and 
wisely  when  you  say,  "  That  tree  is  alive,  and 
that  tree  is  dead.  That  running  water  is  live 
water  ;  it  is  clear  and  fresh  ;  but  if  it  is  kept 
standing  it  begins  to  putrefy ;  its  life  is  gone 
from  it,  and  a  sort  of  death  comes  over  it,  and 
makes  it  foul,  and  unwholesome,  and  unfit  to 
drink."  This  is  a  deep  matter,  this,  how  there 
is  a  sort  of  life  in  every  thing,  even  to  the  stones 
under  our  feet.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
stones  can  think  as  our  life  makes  us  do,  or  feel 
as  the  beasts'  life  makes  them  do  ;  or  even  grow 
as  the  trees'  life  makes  them  do ;  but  I  mean 
that  their  life  keeps  them  as  they  are,  without 
changing.  You  hear  miners  and  quarrymen  talk 
very  truly  of  the  live  rock.  That  stone,  they  say, 
was  cut  out  of  the  live  rock,  meaning  the  rock 
as  it  was  under  ground,  sound  and  hard ;  as  it 
would  be,  for  aught  we  know,  to  the  end  of  time, 
unless  it  was  taken  out  of  the  ground,  out  of  the 
place  where  God's  Spirit  meant  it  to  be,  and 
brought  up  to  the  open  air  and  the  rain,  in  which 
it  is  not  its  nature  to  be  ;  and  then  you  will  see 
that  the  life  of  the  stone  begins  to  pass  from  it 
bit  by  bit,  that  it  crumbles  and  peels  away,  and, 
in  short,  decays,  and  is  turned  again  to  its  dust. 
Its  organization,  as  it  is  called,  or  life,  ends,  and 
then — what]  Does  the  stone  lie  forever  use- 
less] No.  And  there  is  the  great,  blessed 
mystery  of  how  God's  Spirit  is  always  bringing 
life  out  of  death.  When  the  stone  is  decayed 
and  crumbled  down  to  dust  and  clay,  it  makes 
soil.  This  very  soil  here,  which  you  plow,  is  the 
decayed  ruins  of  ancient  hills ;  the  clay  which 
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you  dig  up  in  the  fields  was  once  part  of  some 
slate  or  granite  mountains,  which  were  worn 
away  by  weather  and  water,  that  they  might  be- 
come fruitful  earth.  Wonderful !  But  any  one 
who  has  studied  these  things  can  tell  you  they 
are  true.  Any  one  who  has  ever  lived  in  mount- 
ainous countries  ought  to  have  seen  the  thing 
happen — ought  to  know  that  the  land  in  the 
mountain  valleys  is  made  at  first,  and  kept  rich 
vear  by  year  by  the  washings  from  the  hills 
above  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  land  left  dry 
by  rivers  and  by  the  sea  is  generally  so  rich. 
Then  what  becomes  of  the  soiH  It  begins  a 
new  life.  The  roots  of  the  plants  take  it  up ; 
the  salts  which  they  find  in  it — the  staple,  as  we 
call  them — go  to  make  leaves  and  seed ;  the  very 
sand  has  its  use  ;  it  feeds  the  stocks  of  corn  and 
grass,  and  makes  them  stiflf.  The  corn-stalks 
would  never  stand  upright  if  they  could  not  get 
sand  from  the  soil.  So  what  a  thousand  years 
ago  made  part  of  a  mountain,  now  makes  part 
of  a  wheat  plant ;  and  in  a  year  more  the  wheat 
grain  will  have  been  eaten,  and  the  wheat  straw, 
perhaps,  eaten  too,  and  they  will  have  died — de- 
cayed in  the  bodies  of  the  animals  who  have 
eaten  them,  and  then  they  will  begin  a  third  new 
life — they  will  be  turned  into  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal's body — of  a  man's  body.  So  what  is  now 
your  bones  and  flesh  may  have  been  once  a  rock 
on  some  hill-side  a  hundred  miles  away. 

A  BLACK  EAGLE  IN  A  BAD  WAY. 

AUSTRIA,  in  this  present  year  of  grace,  1851, 
looks  to  me  very  much  like  a  translated  ver- 
sion of  England  under  the  Stuarts. 

I  am  a  resident  at  Vienna,  and  know  Austria 
pretty  well.  I  have  seen  many  birds  before  now 
in  a  sickly  state — have  seen  some  absolutely  rot- 
ting away — but  I  never  saw  one  with  such  un- 
promising symptoms  upon  him  as  the  Black 
Eagle  of  Austria. 

The  Court  of  Vienna  is  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  in  Europe  ;  the  whole  social  system  in 
Vienna  is  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  unsound 
in  Europe.  Austria  is  weighed  down  by  a  nu- 
merous and  impoverished  nobility,  by  unjust 
taxes,  and  by  a  currency  incredibly  depreciated. 
Her  commerce  is  hampered  by  all  manner  of 
monopolies,  and  is  involved  in  such  a  complex 
network  of  restrictions,  as  only  the  industrious, 
gold-getting  fingers  of  a  few  can  unravel.  Near- 
ly the  whole  trade  of  Austria  is  in  the  hands  of 
this  busy,  persevering  few.  Out  of  the  imme- 
diate circle  of  the  government,  there  is  scarcely 
a  satisfied  man  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  The 
nobles  feel  abridgment  of  their  privileges,  and 
decrease  of  profit  by  the  abolition  of  their  feudal 
rights,  succeeding  the  late  revolution.  The  mer- 
chants feel  that  in  Austria  they  suffer  more  vex- 
atious interference  than  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
man  to  bear  quietly.  The  people,  a  naturally 
good-humored  race,  have  learned  insensibly  to 
clench  their  fists  whenever  they  think  of  their 
absolute  and  paternal  government. 

The  position  of  the  nobles  is  ridiculous.    They 
swarm  over  the  land ;  increase  and  multiply,  and 
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starve.  Not  more  than  a  few  dozen  of  them  can 
live  honestly  without  employment ;  while  not 
one  of  the  noble  millions  may  exercise  a  trade 
for  bread  ;  may  practice  law  or  medicine,  or  sink 
down  into  authorship.  The  Austrian  patrician 
can  not  feed  himself  by  marriage  with  a  mer- 
chant's daughter  ;  if  he  do,  his  household  will 
not  be  acknowledged  by  his  noble  friends.  The 
he-noble  must  marry  the  she-noble,  and  they 
must  make  a  miserable,  mean,  hungry,  noble 
pair. 

A  celebrated  Viennese  Professor  dined  one 
day  in  England  with  a  learned  lord.  "  Pray, 
how  is  Baron  Dash''"  inquired  a  guest — said 
Baron  Dash  being  at  that  time  an  Austrian 
Minister. 

"  He  is  quite  well,"  said  the  Professor. 

"And  his  wifel"  pursued  the  other.  "I  re- 
member meeting  her  at  Rome  ;  they  were  just 
married,  and  she  was  a  most  delightful  person. 
She  created  a  sensation,  no  doubt,  when  she  was 
received  at  your  court  1" 

"  She  was  not  received  at  all,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

"  How  was  that  1"  asked  many  voices. 

"  Because  she  is  not  born." 

"  Not  born"  is  the  customary  mode  of  ignor- 
ing (if  I  may  use  a  slang  word  of  this  time)  the 
existence  of  the  vulgar,  among  the  noble  Vien- 
nese. At  the  present  moment,  the  family  of  a 
Minister,  or  of  any  of  the  generals  who  have 
saved  the  throne,  may  be  excluded  from  society 
on  this  pretense.  Two  recent  exceptions  have 
been  made  in  favor  of  the  wives  of  two  of  the 
most  important  people  in  the  empire.  They  were 
invited  to  the  court-balls  ;  but  were  there  treat- 
ed so  scumly  by  the  "  born"  ladies,  that  these 
unborn  women  visited  them  only  once. 

What  is  to  be  done  by  these  poor  nobles — 
shut  out  from  commerce,  law,  and  physic  1 
Diplomacy  is  voted  low  ;  unless  they  get  the 
great  embassies.  The  church,  as  in  all  Catholic 
countries,  is  low  ;  unless  a  nobleman  should  en- 
ter it  with  certain  prospect  of  a  cardinal's  hat 
or  a  bishopric.  The  best  bishoprics  in  the  world 
(meaning,  of  course,  the  most  luxurious)  are 
Austrian.  The  revenues  of  the  Primat"?  of  Hun- 
gary are  said  to  be  worth  the  comfortable  trifle 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

But  there  remains  for  these  wretched  nobles, 
one  road  to  independence  and  distinction  ;  and 
this  is  the  army.  To  the  army,  it  may  be  said, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Austrian  nobility  belongs. 
The  more  fortunate,  that  is  to  say,  the  highest 
in  rank,  add  to  their  commissions  places  about 
the  court.  Cherished  titles  are  acquired  in  this 
way  ;  and  a  lady  may  insist  on  being  seriously 
addressed  in  polite  Austrian  society  as — say  for 
example,  Frau-obcr-consistorial-hof-Directorinn. 

In  the  army,  of  course,  under  such  a  system, 
we  see  lieutenants  with  the  hair  gone  from  their 
heads,  and  generals  with  no  hair  come  yet  on 
their  chins.  A  young  man  of  family  may  get  a 
captaincy  in  three  months,  which  his  neighbor 
without  patronage,  might  not  get  if  he  lived  for- 
ever.    Commissions  are  not  sold  in  Austria  aai 
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they  arc  in  England,  but  the  Ministry  of  War 
knows  how  to  respond  to  proper  influence.  In 
an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand,  vacancies,  it 
is  needless  to  say  constantly  occur.  The  lad 
who  is  named  cornet  in  Hungary,  is  presently 
lieutenant  of  a  regiment  in  Italy,  and  by-and-by 
a  captain  in  Croatia.  After  that,  he  may  awake 
some  morning,  major,  with  the  place  of  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Emperor  ;  and  to  such  a  boy,  with 
friends  to  back  him,  the  army  is  decidedly  a  good 
profession.  The  inferior  ofl^icers  are  miserably 
paid,  an  ensign  having  little  more  than  thirty 
pounds  a  year.  A  captain,  however,  is  well 
paid  in  allowances,  if  not  in  money  ;  while  a 
colonel  has  forage  for  twelve  horses,  and  very 
good  contingencies  besides.  Again,  there  are 
to  be  considered  other  very  important  diflferences 
between  pay  in  the  Austrian  and  pay  in  the 
English  army.  An  Austrian  can  live  upon  his 
pay.  His  simple  uniform  is  not  costly  ;  he  is 
free  from  mess  expenses,  and  may  dine  for  six- 
pence at  the  tavern  favored  by  his  comrades. 
Not  being  allowed  at  any  time  to  lay  aside  his 
uniform,  he  can  not  run  up  a  long  tailor's  bill ; 
and,  being  admitted  to  the  best  society,  he  need 
not  spend  much  money  on  amusement.  Besides, 
does  not  the  state  accord  to  him  the  privilege  of 
going  to  the  theatre  for  twopence  1 

The  poorer  officers  in  the  Austrian  service  are 
so  unreasonable  and  ill-conditioned,  that  they 
are  not  in  general  pleased  by  these  advantages 
being  given  to  men,  who  may  possibly  be  well 
born,  but  who  have  certainly  not  been  long  born  ; 
and  in  many  places  combinations  have  been 
made  to  resist  the  unfair  system  of  promotion. 
A  young  captain  sent  down  to  command  gray- 
beards,  with  a  lively  sense  of  their  own  claims 
on  the  vacancy,  is  now  and  then  required  to  fight, 
one  after  the  other,  the  whole  series  of  senior 
lieutenants.  This  causes  a  juvenile  captain  oc- 
casionally to  shirk  the  visit  to  his  regiment,  and 
<efFect  a  prompt  exchange. 

Some  part  of  the  last-named  difficulty  is  over- 
come by  the  existence  of  one  or  two  corps  of 
officers  who  have  no  regiment  at  all.  Where 
there  are  no  men  to  murmur,  the  business  of 
promotion  is  carried  on  with  perfect  comfort. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  there  is  much  to  be  said  to 
the  credit  and  honor  of  the  innumerable  throng  of 
peopile  forming  the  Austrian  army.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellently appointed  and  well-disciplined  multitude. 
The  gallantry  of  its  soldiers,  and  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience of  many  of  its  highest  officers,  must  be 
freely  admitted.  Then,  too,  the  great  number  of 
nobles  classed  within  it  has  at  least  had  the  good 
effect  of  creating  a  high  standard  of  artificial 
honor.  The  fellow-feeling  among  Austrian  sol- 
diers is  a;lso  great ;  those  of  the  same  rank  ac- 
cost each  other  with  the  "  Du,"  the  household 
word  of  German  conversation  ;  and  the  common 
word  for  an  old  companion  in  arms  is  "  Duty- 
feruder." 

Duels  are  frequent,  but  not  often  fatal,  or  even 
dangerous.  To  take  the  nib  from  an  adversary's 
nose,  or  to  pare  a  small  rind  from  his  ear,  is 
ample  vengeance  even  for  the  blood-thirsty. 


An  Austrian  officer  who  has  received  a  blow, 
though  only  in  an  accidental  scuffle,  is  called 
upon  to  quit  his  regiment,  unless  he  has  slain 
upon  the  spot  the  owner  of  the  sacrilegious  hand 
that  struck  him.  This  he  is  authorized  by  law 
to  do,  if  struck  while  wearing  uniform.  The 
effect  of  this  savage  custom  has  been  to  produce 
in  Austrian  officers  a  peculiar  meekness  and  for- 
bearance ;  to  keep  them  always  watchful  against 
quarrels  with  civilians  ;  and  to  make  them  social- 
ly the  quietest  gentlemen  in  the  world. 

Last  winter  a  fast  English  gent  left  a  masked 
ball  at  the  Redoute,  intoxicated.  Disarming  a 
sentry,  he  ensconced  himself  until  morning  in  his 
box.  The  gent  was  then  forwarded  to  the  front- 
ier, but  the  soldier  was  flogged  for  not  having 
shot  him. 

Freedom  from  arrest  for  debt  is  an  immunity 
enjoyed  by  Austrian  officers  ;  but  those  who  in- 
dulge too  freely  in  their  exemption  from  respon- 
sibility, may  want  defenders  powerful  enough  to 
prevent  their  summary  dismissal  from  the  service. 

I  have  written  thus  much  about  the  Austrian    J 
army,  because,  in  fact,  as  the  world  here  now    ™ 
stands,  every  third  man  is  or  has  been  a  soldier ; 
and  one  can  not  talk  about  society  in  this  empire 
without  beginning  at  once  to  talk  about  its  mili- 
tary aspect.  m 

Gay  and  trifling  as  the  metropolis  is,  with  its  ' 
abundance  of  out-door  amusement,  Vienna  must 
be  put  down  in  plain  words  as  the  most  inhos- 
pitable capital  in  Europe.  The  Austrians  them- 
selves admit  that  they  could  not  endure  to  be 
received  abroad  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving strangers  here.  The  greater  Austrian 
nobles  never  receive  a  stranger  to  their  intimacy. 

A  late  French  embassador,  who  conducted 
his  establishment  with  splendor,  and  was  at  all 
times  profusely  hospitable,  used  to  say  that  he 
was  not  once  asked  privately  to  dinner  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  residence  in  Vienna. 
The  diplomatic  corps  do  not  succeed  in  forcing 
the  close  barriers  of  Austrian  exclusiveness ;  and 
twenty  years  of  residence  will  not  entitle  a  stran- 
ger to  feel  that  he  has  made  himself  familiarly 
the  friend  of  a  single  Austrian.  Any  one  who 
has  lived  among  the  higher  classes  in  Vienna 
will  confirm  my  statement,  and  will  recall  with 
astonishment  the  somewhat  indignant  testimony 
of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  members  of  the 
corps  diplomatique  to  the  inhospitable  way  in 
which  their  friendly  overtures  have  been  received. 
Invitations  to  dinner  are  exceedingly  rare  ;  there 
ai'e  brilliant  balls  ;  but  these  do  not  satisfy  an 
English  longing  for  good-fellowship.  Familiar 
visits  and  free  social  intercourse  do  not  exist  at 
all.  Then  there  are  the  two  great  divisions  of 
society — or  the  nobles  and  the  merchant  Jews  ; 
on  one  side  poverty  and  pride  ;  on  the  other, 
wealth  and  intellect.  The  ugliest  and  most  illit- 
erate of  pauper-countesses  would  consider  her 
glove  soiled  by  contact  with  the  rosy  fingers  of 
the  fairest  and  most  accomplished  among  bank- 
ers' wives.  The  nobles  so  intermarrying  and  so 
looking  down  contemptuously  upon  the  brain  and 
sinew  of  the  land,  have,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
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iegenerated  into  colorless  morsels  of  humanity. 
How  long  they  can  remain  uppermost  is  for 
tliemselves  to  calculate,  if  they  can  ;  it  is  enough 
for  us  who  see  good  wine  at  the  bottom,  and  lees 
at  the  top,  to  know  that  there  must  be  a  settle- 
ment impending. 

For  the  inhospitality  of  Viennese  society  there 
is  one  sufficient  reason  ;  it  springs  out  of  the 
ilread  of  espionage.  In  this  city  of  Vienna  alone 
there  are  said  to  be  four  hundred  police  spies, 
varying  in  rank  between  an  archduke  and  a  wait- 
er. Letters  are  not  safe  ;  writing-desks  are  not 
sacred.  An  office  for  opening  letters  exists  in 
the  post-office.  Upon  the  slightest  suspicion  or 
curiosity,  seals  have  impressions  taken  from  them, 
the  wax  is  melted  over  a  jet  of  flame,  the  letters 
are  read,  and,  if  necessary,  copied,  re-sealed,  and 
delivered.  Wafers  are  of  course  moistened  by 
steam.  You  can  not  prevent  this  espionage,  but 
it  can  be  detected  (supposing  that  to  be  any  con- 
solation) if  you  seal  with  wax  over  a  wafer.  One 
consequence  of  the  melting  and  steaming  practi- 
ces of  the  Austrian  post-office  is  especially  afflict- 
ing to  merchants  ; — bills  come  sometimes  to  be 
presented,  while  the  letters  containing  advice  of 
them  lie  detained  by  the  authorities  ;  acceptance, 
in  the  absence  of  advice,  being  refused. 

From  the  surveillance  of  the  police  officials, 
perhaps  not  a  house  in  Vienna  is  free.  The 
man  whom  you  invited  as  a  friend,  and  who  is 
dancing  with  your  wife,  may  be  a  spy.  You 
can  not  tell ;  and  for  this  reason  people  in  Vien- 
na— naturally  warm  and  sociable — close  their 
doors  upon  familiarity,  and  are  made  freezingly 
inho.spitable.  Yet  this  grand  machine  of  espion- 
age leaves  crime  at  liberty.  Although  murder  is 
rare,  or  at  least  rare  of  discovery  (there  is  a 
Todschauer,  or  inspector  of  deaths,  but  no  coro- 
ner's inquest),  unpunished  forgeries  and  robber- 
ies of  the  most  shameless  kind  outrage  society 
continually.  Many  of  the  more  distant  provin- 
ces are  infested  by  gangs  of  organized  banditti ; 
who  will  ride,  during  broad  daylight,  into  a  coun- 
try gentleman's  courtyard  ;  invite  themselves  to 
dinner,  take  away  his  property,  and  insist  on  a 
ransom  for  himself  if  he  has  no  wish  to  see  his 
house  in  flames.  When  met  by  troops  these 
bands  of  thieves  are  often  strong  enough  to  offer 
battle. 

But,  although  the  Austrian  police  can  not  pro- 
tect Austrian  subjects,  it  can  annoy  not  only 
them,  but  foreigners  besides.  The  Enghsh  are 
extremely  liable  to  suffi3r.  One  Englishman, 
only  the  other  day,  was  ordered  to  the  frontier  for 
a  quarrel  with  his  landlady  ;  another,  for  keeping 
bad  society  ;  another,  for  hissing  a  piece  of 
music  ;  three,  for  being  suspected  of  political  in- 
trigue ;  two  for  being  new.spaper  reporters.  The 
French  have  lately  come  in  for  their  share  of 
police  attentions  ;  and  we  have  lost,  from  the 
same  cause,  the  company  of  two  Americans. 
Among  the  Austrians  themselves,  the  very  name 
of  the  police  is  a  word  of  terror.  By  their  hearths 
they  dare  barely  whisper  matter  that  would  be 
harmless  enough  elsewhere,  but  dangerous  here, 
if  falling  upon  a  policeman's  ears. 


Recently  there  was  a  poem  published  which 
professed  to  draw  a  parallel  between  a  monarchy 
and  a  republic.  Of  course  it  was  an  orthodox  and 
an  almost  rabid  glorification  of  "  sound"  absolut- 
ist principles.  The  poet  sent  a  copy  to  an  Austrian 
noble  ;  who,  opening  it  carelessly,  and  immediate- 
ly noticing  the  word  "  republic,"  handed  the  book 
back  to  a  servant,  with  a  shudder,  and  a  note  to 
the  author  acknowledging  its  receipt,  and  won- 
dering that  the  poet  "  should  have  thought  him 
(the  noble)  capable  of  encouraging  republican 
principles  !"  This  note  scarified  the  feelings  of 
the  rhymer  intensely.  He  hurried  off"  to  excul- 
pate himself  and  explain  the  real  aim  of  his  book. 
He  did  this,  and,  of  course,  his  book  was  bought. 

This  is  the  state  of  Austria  in  1851.  Men  of 
all  grades  look  anxiously  to  France  ;  well  know- 
ing that  the  events  in  Paris  next  year,  if  they 
lead  to  outbreak,  will  be  felt  in  Vienna  instantly. 
Yet  Strauss  delights  the  dancers,  and  the  mili- 
tary bands  play  their  "  Hoch  Lebe"  round  the 
throne.  The  nobles  scorn  the  merchants  and 
the  men  of  letters  ;  who  return  the  noble  scorn 
with  a  contemptuous  pity.  The  murmur  of  the 
populace  is  heard  below  ;  but  still  we  have  the 
gayest  capital  in  all  the  world.  We  throng  the 
places  of  amusement.  Dissipation  occupies  our 
minds  and  shuts  out  graver  thought.  Verily, 
Charles  Stuart  might  be  reigning  in  this  capital. 


THE  POTTER  OF  TOURS. 

AMONG  the  choicest  works  of  art  contributed 
to  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  by  our 
French  neighbors,  were  some  enameled  earthern- 
ware  vases  of  remarkably  fine  workmanship,  and 
particularly  worthy  of  attention  for  their  grotesque 
yet  graceful  decorations.  These  vases  had,  how- 
ever, a  still  higher  claim  to  distinction  than  that 
arising  from  their  own  intrinsic  value,  for  they 
were  the  workmanship  of  one  who  may  truly  be 
ranked  among  "  nature's  nobles,"  although  by 
birth  and  station  owning  no  greater  title  than 
that  of  "  Charles  Avisseau,  the  potter  of  Tours." 

A  worthy  successor  of  Bernard  Palis.sy,  he  hap, 
like  him,  achieved  the  highest  success  in  his  art, 
in  spite  of  difficulties  which  would  have  caused 
most  other  men  to  yield  despairingly  before  what 
they  would  have  deemed  their  untoward  fate. 
Charles  Avisseau  was  born  at  Tours  on  Christ- 
mas-day, in  the  year  1796.  His  father  was  a 
stone-cutter,  but  whenever  labor  was  slack  in 
that  department,  he  sought  additional  occupation 
in  a  neighboring  pottery.  While  still  a  child,  he 
used  frequently  to  accompany  his  father  to  the 
factory.  His  eager  attention  was  quickly  attract- 
ed by  the  delicate  workmanship  of  the  painters 
in  enamel,  and  before  long  he  attempted  to  imi- 
tate their  designs.  The  master  of  the  factory 
observed  some  flowers  and  butterflies  which  he 
had  sketched  on  a  coarse  earthemware  vase,  and 
at  once  perceiving  that  he  gave  promise  of  being 
a  good  workman,  he  engaged  him  in  the  service 
of  the  factory. 

The  boy  now  began  to  feel  himself  a  man,  and 
entered  with  his  whole  soul  into  his  work.  By 
the  dim  and  uncertain  light  of  the  one  lamp  around 
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which  the  Avisseau  family  gathered  in  the  long 
winter  evenings,  Charles  would  spend  hour  after 
hour  in  tracing  out  new  designs  for  the  earthern- 
ware  he  was  to  paint  on  the  morrow.  He  was 
at  first  too  poor  to  purchase  either  pencil  or  paper, 
and  used  to  manufacture  from  clay  the  best  sub- 
stitute he  could  for  the  former,  while  he  gener- 
ally employed  the  walls  of  the  apartment  as  a 
substitute  for  the  latter.  He  applied  himself  in- 
dcfatigably  to  the  study  of  every  branch  of  his 
art — the  different  varieties  of  earths,  the  methods 
of  baking  them,  the  mode  of  producing  various 
enamels,  &c. — until,  after  some  years  of  patient 
labor  in  the  humble  situation  he  had  first  occu- 
pied, he  was  oflfered  the  post  of  superintendent 
of  the  manufactory  of  fine  porcelain  at  Beaumont- 
les-Hotels.  He  was  still,  however,  but  a  poor 
man  ;  and,  having  married  very  young,  was  strug- 
gling with  family  cares  and  the  trials  of  penury, 
when  one  day  there  fell  into  his  hands  an  old 
enameled  earthernware  vase,  which  filled  him 
with  a  transport  of  astonishment  and  delight. 
This  was  the  chcf-cfccuvre  he  had  so  often  dream- 
ed of,  and  longed  to  accomplish  ;  the  colors  were 
fired  on  the  ware  without  the  aid  of  the  white 
glaze,  and  the  effect  was  exquisite. 

"Whose  work  is  this  masterpiece'?"  inquired 
the  young  man. 

"That  of  Bernard  Palissy,"  was  the  reply; 
"  a  humble  potter  by  birth.  He  lived  at  Saintes 
three  centuries  ago,  and  carried  with  him  to  the 
grave  the  secret  of  the  means  by  which  his  beau- 
tiful enamels  were  produced." 

"Well,  then,"  thought  Avisseau,  "I  will  re- 
discover this  great  secret.  If  he  was  a  potter  like 
me,  why  should  not  I  become  an  artist  like  him  1" 

From  that  hour  forward  he  devoted  himself 
with  the  most  unwearying  perseverance  to  his 
great  pursuit.  He  passed  whole  nights  over  the 
furnace  ;  and  although  ignorant  of  chemistry,  and 
destitute  of  resources,  instruments,  or  books,  he 
tried  one  experiment  after  another,  in  hopes  of 
at  length  attaining  the  much-desired  object.  His 
neighbors  called  him  a  madman  and  a  fool ;  his 
wife,  too  gentle  to  complain,  often  looked  on  with 
sad  and  anxious  eye  as  she  saw  their  scanty  re- 
sources diminishing  day  by  day — ^wasted,  as  she 
conceived,  in  vain  and  fruitless  experiments.  All 
his  hopes  seemed  doomed  to  disappointment,  and 
destitution  stared  him  in  the  face  ;  yet  one  more 
trial  he  determined  to  make,  although  that  one 
he  promised  should  be  the  last.  With  the  utmost 
care  he  blended  the  materials  of  his  recomposed 
enamel,  and  applied  them  to  the  ware,  previous 
to  placing  it  in  the  oven.  But  who  can  describe 
the  deep  anxiety  of  the  ensuing  hour,  the  hour 
on  which  the  fondly-cherished  hopes  of  a  lifetime 
seemed  to  hang  1  At  length  with  beating  heart 
and  trembling  hand  he  opened  the  furnace ;  his 
ware  was  duly  baked,  and  the  colors  of  his  enamel 
had  undergone  no  change  !  This  was  a  suffi- 
cient reward  for  all  his  labors  ;  and  even  to  this 
day  Avisseau  can  never  speak  of  that  moment 
without  the  deepest  emotion. 

But  this  was  not  a  mind  to  rest  contented  with 
what  he  had  already  achieved  :  he  longed  still 


further  to  perfect  his  art.  He  accordingly  gave 
up  his  situation  in  the  factory,  and  opened  a  shop 
in  Tours,  where  he  earned  his  livelihood  by  sell- 
ing little  earthernware  figures,  ornaments  for 
churches,  &c.,  while  he  passed  his  nights  in  study 
and  in  making  renewed  experiments.  He  bor- 
rowed treatises  on  chemistry,  botany,  and  miner- 
alogy ;  studied  plants,  insects,  and  reptiles ;  and 
succeeded  at  last  in  composing  a  series  of  colors 
which  were  all  fusible  at  the  same  temperature. 
One  more  step  remained  to  be  achieved  :  he  wish- 
ed to  introduce  gold  among  his  enamel ;  but,  alas ! 
he  was  a  poor  man,  too  poor  to  buy  even  the  small- 
est piece  of  that  precious  metal.  For  many  a 
weary  day  and  night  this  thought  troubled  him. 
Let  us  transport  ourselves  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  interior  of  his  lowly  dwelling,  and  see  how 
this  difficulty  too  was  overcome.  It  is  a  winter's 
evening ;  two  men — Charles  Avisseau  and  his 
son — are  seated  at  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  ;  they  have  worked  hard  all  day,  but  are 
not  the  less  intent  upon  their  present  occupation 
— that  of  moulding  a  vase  of  graceful  and  classic 
form.  Under  their  direction,  two  young  sisters 
are  engaged  in  tracing  the  veins  upon  some  vine- 
leaves  which  had  recently  been  modeled  by  the 
artists  ;  while  the  mother  of  the  family,  seated 
by  the  chimney-corner,  is  employed  in  grinding 
the  colors  for  her  husband's  enamels.  Her  coun- 
tenance expresses  a  peaceful  gravity,  although 
every  now  and  then  she  might  be  perceived  to 
direct  an  anxious  and  inquiring  glance  toward 
her  goodman,  who  seemed  to  be  this  evening 
even  more  than  usually  pensive.  At  last  he  ex- 
claimed, more  as  if  speaking  to  himself  than  ad- 
dressing his  observation  to  others  : 

"  Oh,  what  would  I  not  give  to  be  able  to  pro- 
cure the  smallest  piece  of  gold!" 

"  You  want  gold  !"  quietly  inquired  his  wife, 
"  here  is  my  wedding-ring :  if  it  can  help  to  make 
you  happy,  what  better  use  can  I  put  it  tol  Take 
it,  my  husband  !  God's  blessing  rests  upon  it." 
So  saying,  she  placed  the  long-treasured  pledge 
in  Avisseau's  hand.  He  gazed  upon  it  with  deep 
emotion  :  how  many  were  the  associations  con- 
nected with  that  little  circlet  of  gold — the  pledge 
of  his  union  with  one  who  had  cheered  him  in 
his  sorrows,  assisted  him  in  his  labors,  and  aided 
him  in  his  struggles  !  And,  besides,  would  it 
not  be  cruel  to  accept  from  her  so  great  a  sacri- 
fice ?  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  tempta- 
tion was  strong;  he  had  so  longed  to  perform 
this  experiment  !  If  it  succeeded,  it  would  add 
so  much  to  the  beauty  of  his  enamel :  he  knew 
not  what  to  do.  At  length,  hastily  rising  from 
his  seat,  he  left  the  house.  He  still  retained  the 
ring  in  his  hand  :  a  great  struggle  was  going  on 
in  his  mind  ;  but  each  moment  the  temptation  to 
make  the  long-desired  experiment  gained  strength 
in  his  mind,  until  at  last  the  desire  proved  irre- 
sistible. He  hurried  to  the  furnace,  dropped  the 
precious  metal  into  the  crucible,  applied  it  to  the 
ware,  which  he  then  placed  in  the  oven,  and, 
after  a  night  of  anxious  watching,  held  in  his 
hajul  a  cup,  such  as  he  had  so  long  desired  to 
see,  ornamented  with  gilt  enamel !     His  wife 
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as  she  gazed  upon  it,  although  at  the  same  time 
a  tear  glistened  in  her  eye  ;  and  looking  proudly 
upon  her  husband,  she  exclaimed  :  "  My  wed- 
ding-ring has  not  been  thrown  away  !" 

Still,  Avisseau,  notwithstanding  his  genius,  was 
destined  to  lead  for  many  years  a  life  of  poverty 
and  obscurity.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1845 
that  M.  Charles  Sciller,  a  barrister,  at  Tours, 
first  drew  attention  to  the  great  merit  of  some  of 
the  pieces  he  had  executed,  and  persuaded  him 
to  exhibit  them  at  Angers,  Poitiers,  and  Paris. 
The  attention  of  the  public  once  directed  toward 
his  works,  orders  began  to  flow  in  upon  him  apace. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Princess 
Matilda  Bonaparte  are  among  his  patrons,  and 
the  most  distinguished  artists  and  public  men  of 
the  day  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  his 
atelier.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  unlooked-for  suc- 
cess, Avisseau  had  ever  maintained  the  modest 
dignity  of  his  character. 

M.  Brongniart,  the  influential  director  of  the 
great  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres,  begged  of 
him  to  remove  thither,  promising  him  a  liberal 
salary  if  he  would  work  for  the  Sevres  Company, 
and  impart  to  them  his  secrets.  "  I  thank  you 
for  your  kindness,  sir,"  replied  the  potter  of 
Tours,  "  and  I  feel  you  are  doing  me  a  great 
honor ;  but  I  would  rather  eat  my  dry  crust  here 
as  an  artisan  than  live  as  an  artist  on  the  fat 
of  the  land  at  Sevres.  Here  I  am  free,  and  my 
own  master  :  there  I  should  be  the  property  of 
another,  and  that  would  never  suit  me." 

When  he  was  preparing  his  magnificent  vase 
for  the  Exhibition,  he  was  advised  to  emboss  it 
with  the  royal  arms  of  England.  "  No,"  he  re- 
plied, "  I  will  not  do  that.  If  her  Majesty  were 
then  to  purchase  my  work,  people  might  imagine 
I  had  ornamented  it  with  these  insignia  in  order 
to  obtain  her  favor,  and  I  have  never  yet  solicited 
the  favor  of  any  human  being  !"  Avisseau  has 
no  ambition  to  become  a  rich  man.  He  shrinks 
from  the  busy  turmoil  of  life — loving  his  art  for 
its  own  sake,  and  delighting  in  a  life  of  medita- 
tive retirement,  which  enables  him  to  mature  his 
ideas,  and  to  execute  them  with  due  deliberation. 
In  the  swamps  and  in  the  meadows  he  studies 
the  varied  forms  and  habits  of  reptiles,  insects, 
and  fish,  until  he  succeeds  in  reproducing  them 
so  truly  to  the  life,  that  one  can  almost  fancy  he 
sees  them  winding  themselves  around  the  rushes, 
or  gliding  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  spreading 
water-leaves.  His  humble  dwelling,  situated  in 
one  of  the  faubourgs  of  Tours,  is  well  worthy  of 
a  visit.  Here  he  and  his  son — now  twenty  years 
of  age,  who  promises  to  prove  in  every  respect  a 
worthy  successor  to  his  father — may  be  found  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  laboring  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence. A  room  on  the  ground-floor  forms  the  art- 
ist's studio  and  museum  :  its  walls  are  hung  with 
cages,  in  which  are  contained  a  numerous  family 
of  frogs,  snakes,  lizards,  caterpillars,  &c., which 
are  intended  to  serve  as  models  ;  rough  sketches, 
broken  busts,  half-finished  vases,  lie  scattered 
around.  The  furnaces  are  constructed  in  a  little 
shed  in  the  garden,  and  one  of  them  has  been 
half-demolished,  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of 


admitting  the  gigantic  vase  which  Avisseau  has 
sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition.  There  we  trust 
the  successor  of  Bernard  Palissy  will  meet  with 
the  success  so  justly  due  to  his  unassuming 
merit,  and  to  the  persevering  genius  which  car- 
ried him  onward  to  his  goal  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  to  discourage,  and  with  so  little  help  to 
speed  him  on  his  way. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  CROSS. 
BY   CAROLINE    CHESEBRo'. 

A  DULL  November  evening  :  ghosts  of  a  fog 
aspiring  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  which 
formed  the  startling  feature  in  the  background  of 
a  landscape  :  a  melancholy  dissonance  of  swell- 
ing, rolling,  breaking  waves — strong,  though  not 
violent,  moaning  of  autumnal  winds  through  the 
valley,  and  up  the  mountain  side  :  dark,  heavy 
masses  of  cloud — red,  and  silvery,  and  leaden 
lines  alternating  on  the  horizon,  at  the  point 
where  the  sun  had  disappeared  :  a  girl  standing 
on  an  enormous  stone  that  was  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  water,  a  boy  seated  on  the  same  rock  near 
her  feet ;  they  were  Ella,  the  clergyman's  daugh- 
ter, and  George,  a  shoemaker's  son. 

An  arm,  white,  round,  and  smooth  as  a  girl's, 
bared  to  the  elbow,  besmeared  with  blood  and 
India  ink,  a  hand,  gliding  over  it  rapidly,  making 
strange  tracery  as  it  moved ;  a  voice,  soft  and 
melodious,  but  tremulous  in  its  tones,  telling  of 
a  heart  beating  within  the  speaker's  breast  that 
was  keenly  susceptible  to  every  emotion — that 
voice  saying, 

"  Did  I  show  you  the  verses  that  I  wrote  about 
our  Cross,  Ellaf" 

"  No  !  no — did  you  write  verses  about  it  ?' 

Without  replying  to  the  words,  the  boy  laid 
down  the  needle  he  was  using,  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  little  book,  took  from  it  a  paper  which 
he  gave  to  the  girl,  silently  resuming  his  v.ork. 

And  in  the  gloom  and  cold  she  read, 

FOR  ELLA. 
THE  SYMBOL  AND  MEMORIAL. 

I  place  the  semblance  of  a  Wayside  Cross, 

Thy  hands  and  mine  have  fashioned,  in  this  place, 

Not  only  as  an  ornament,  to  grace 
With  well-shaped  form,  and  covering  of  moss. 
My  shelves  of  books  ;  nor  yet  Life's  supreme  loss 

To  hint  through  it  to  all  who  will  admire : 

Another  impulse  urged  me,  and  a  higher — 
All  false  ambition  and  "  world  praise,"  pure  dross, 
Which  doth  but  weaken  thought,  and  lay  on  toil 

A  heavier  curse  than  Adam's,  stands  reproved 
Before  this  solemn  figure.    He  who  died 

Ordained  a  Rest  from  this  vain  world's  turmoil 
In  shadow  of  his  cross.     So  unremoved 

Here  let  this  stand,  and  shed  its  warnings  wide. 
Here  shall  it  stand  above  these  graves  of  Thought, 

These  well-remembered,  and  frequented  graves. 

In  memory  of  the  lion-hearted  braves 
Who  into  Life  new  life  and  strength  have  brought— 
In  memory  of  the  martyrs  who  have  taught 

The  sacred  truths  for  which  they  dared  to  die — 

In  memory  of  the  poet-souls  that  lie 
lu  the  poor  potter's  field  for  strangers  bought ; 
Here  let  it  stand,  a  hallowed  monument. 

Most  meet,  o'er  the  great  hopes  entomed  beneath — 
And  if  it  speaks  to  only  you  and  I 

Of  more  than  beauty,  have  we  vainly  blent 
The  moss  and  lichens  ?     Is  it  thy  belief 

Our  thoughts  snail  ever  in  such  shadow  lie  ? 
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"  A  rare  library  I  have,"  said  the  boy,  with 
bitter  accent — "  yet  I  have  made  use  of  no  po- 
etic license  in  speaking  of  my  shelves  of  books 
— I  have  just  two  shelves,  and  there  arc  at  least 
a  dozen  books  in  each." 

"  I  know  of  some  men  who  have  great  libraries, 
and  they  might  be  glad  to  know  as  much  as  you 
do  about  books,"  said  the  girl,  soothingly,  ''  never 
mind,  you'll  write  more  books  than  you  own,  one 
of  these  days." 

"  Oh,  Ella,  you  speak  like  a  child — you  arc  a 
child  indeed,"  he  repeated,  surveying  her  as  if 
he  had  not  thought  of  such  a  thing  before.  "  I 
shall  never,  never  write  a  book,  I  have  got  an- 
other life  marked  out  for  me." 

"  Who  says  so  1  who  put  such  a  thing  into 
your  head?'  she  asked,  quickly.  "Why,  you 
write  now — you  write  verses  and  prose — so  you 
are  an  author  already." 

"  I  wish  to  God  I  were  !" 

''You  are,  you  are,  I  tell  you." 

"  /  have  a  mother — /  am  to  he  a  preacher  V  the 
v/-ords  were  almost  hissed  forth — but  having  ut- 
tered them,  he  seemed  immediately  to  regain 
tranquillity.  ''Do  you  remember  the  day  when 
we  two  had  a  pic-nic  here,  and  gathered  moss 
from  the  rocks,  and  made  those  crosses'?"  he 
said,  tenderlj'. 

"  Why,  yes,"  she  answered,  with  evident  sur- 
prise— "  to  be  sure  I  remember — it  was  only  last 
v/cek.  What  a  lovely  day  it  was — and  what  a 
beautiful  cross  that  was  you  shaped  for  me.  I 
look  at  it  every  day — I  believe  it  will  never  fade." 

''  It  can  not  fade  .  .  .  You  spoke  of  my  writing 
books  .  .  .  what  should  I  write  them  fori" 

"  Money  and  Fame — what  all  authors  write 
for." 

"  Oh,  what  a  mistake !  not  all !  Sit  down  here, 
Ella.  There's  a  good  girl.  Don't  you  know 
there  are  some  persons  who  don't  write  for  money, 
and  who  don't  care  for  fame  1  Some  who  write 
because  they  must,  who'd  go  crazy  outright,  if 
they  didn't,  but  who  would  just  as  soon  dig  a 
liole  in  the  ground,  and  throw  what  they  write 
in  there,  or  make  a  burial  place  of  this  sea,  as 
they'd  have  their  writings  printed  ]  They  write 
to  satisfy  their  own  great  spirits,  not  to  please 
others." 

"  No,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  I 
don't  believe  it  either.  You  are  talking  in  fun, 
to  hear  yourself — or  to  get  me  into  a  dispute  with 
you — nothing  pleases  you  better." 

The  boy  looked  up,  his  eyes  met  those  of  the 
girl  beside  him — they  smiled  on  each  other. 
^Vllat  children  they  were.  How  strangely  for- 
getful of  the  gulf  that  lay  between  them  ! 

"  See,  Ella,  I  have  finished  my  work." 

It  was  getting  very  cold  and  cheerless  there  on 
the  sea-side,  and  she  shivered  as  she  turned  to 
look  at  the  completed  work,  whose  progress  she 
had  shrunk  from  watching. 

"  What  did  you  call  it  1  Oh,  I  remember,  that 
is  the  anchor.  But  there's  another  mark  below 
it,  an  old  one  too,"  she  said,  bending  lower,  that 
she  might  see  it  more  distinctly.  "  You  never 
told  me  about  this — what  is  if?" 


"  Shall  I  make  an  anchor  on  your  arml" 

The  girl  drew  back. 

"  You  are  afraid  it  will  hurt  you,"  he  said, 
half  in  scorn. 

She  looked  on  his  arm  where  the  blood  was 
mingling  with  the  ink. 

"  No,"  she  said,  resolutely,  "  I'm  not  afraid  it 
will  hurt  me,  but  the  mark,  will  it  not  last  al- 
ways?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  will.  Oh !  you  will  be  a 
beauty — you  will  shine  in  ball-rooms  with  those 
fair  white  arms  uncovered !  Such  stuff  as  this 
would  deface  them  !" 

"No  such  thing!  you  like  to  tease  me,  and 
that's  the  reason  you  talk  so.  How  wild  you 
are  !  I'm  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  pain — nor  of 
marring  my  beauty.  You  know,  in  the  first  place, 
I  have  no  beauty,  and  I  don't  want  any  either." 

"  Tut — but  I'm  not  going  to  flatter  you.  Do 
you  really  want  to  know  what  this  other  mark 
here  is]" 

"Yes." 

"  It's  a  cross,  Ella." 

"A  cross,  George  1  What's  the  reason  you 
wear  it  there  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  wear  that  gold  thing  attached 
to  the  gold  chain  hung  around  your  neck "?  That 
is  a  cross  too." 

"This]     Oh,  mamma  gave  it  to  me." 

"  What  good  does  it  do  you  ]  Do  you  say 
your  prayers  over  itl" 

"  No — I  think  it  very  pretty — I  wear  it  for 
mamma's  sake." 

The  boy  folded  his  arms,  and  turning  half 
away  from  her  said,  scornfully,  as  if  to  himself ; 

"  She  wears  it  proudly,  for  it  shines 

With  costly  gems,  a  radiant  thing  I — 

A  worthier  emblem  of  the  times 

To  Fashion's  court  she  could  not  bring. 
"  Made  fast  with  chain  of  precious  gold, 

She  dons  it  w^ith  her  gala-dress  : — 

It  shines  amid  the  silken  fold — 

Sin  clasps  it  with  a  bold  caress. 
"  It  is  no  burden  as  she  treads 

Through  Pleasure's  paths  in  open  day ; 

No  threat'ning  shadow  ever  spreads 

From  those  rich  jewels  round  her  way 
"  She  clasps  it  in  her  vainest  mood, 

(That  awful  symbol  lightly  worn,) 

Forgetful  that  'tis  stained  Avith  blood, 

And  has  the  Prince  of  Glory  borne  I 
*'  Oh  strange  forgetfulness  !     She  sees 

No  circling  Crown  of  Thorns  hung  there  ! 

Droops  ne'er  beneath  it  to  her  knees  ! 

Is  never  driven  by  it  to  prayer  1 
"  It  lies  no  weight  upon  her  breast — 

It  speaks  no  warning  to  her  heart — 

It  lends  no  guiding  light — at  best 

Is  but  a  gaud  in  Folly's  mart. 
"  Go  I  hide  the  glittering  thing  from  sight  I 

Go  I  bear  the  cross  in  worthier  guise ! 

The  soul-worn  crucifix  sheds  light 

That  in  no  paltry  bauble  lies." 

As  he  finished  the  recitation,  or  improvisation, 
whichever  it  might  be,  the  youth  quietly  turned 
toward  the  maiden,  lifted  the  slight  chain  which 
secured  the  ornament  over  her  head,  and  glan- 
cing at  the  "bauble"  contemptuously,  flung  it 
far  into  the  water. 

She  was  so  astonished  that,  though  his  move 
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ment  was  comprehended,  she  made  no  attempt 
to  stay  his  purpose — her  eyes  followed  his  hand, 
and  the  bright  golden  cross  as  it  flashed  on  the 
waves  and  disappeared — then  she  turned  away, 
without  speaking,  as  if  to  leave  him. 

"Stay!"  he  said,  and  she  stopped  short — 
"  come  and  sit  down  here  beside  me,"  but  she 
looked  at  him  as  though  she  did  not  hear. 

"  It  vexes  me,"  he  said,  in  an  apologetic,  con- 
ciliatory way,  "it  vexes  me  to  see  every  holy, 
sacred  thing  made  vain,  by  vain  unmeaning  peo- 
ple. What  business  has  any  one  to  wear  a 
golden  cross  1  Had  you  worn  one  of  lead  or  iron, 
I  would  not  have  thrown  it  into  the  sea.  I  wish 
vou  ivould  wait  a  few  minutes — don^t  go  !  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  this  cross  on  my  arm. 
You  asked  me  about  it.  To  me  it  means  endure. 
Ella,  you  can't  guess  how  much  it  means  ;  be- 
cause it  isn't  possible  for  you  ever  to  look  into 
the  future  as  I  do.  You  can't  imagine  what  I 
see  before  me.  I  don't  know  as  I  should  have 
thought  of  engraving  an  anchor  here,  under  this 
cross,  but  when  I  came  down  to  the  beach  to- 
night I  was  very  desperate — I  saw  you  standing 
up  here  on  this  rock,  the  sunlight  was  shining 
on  your  hair  and  face,  the  breeze  making  sport 
with  your  shawl  and  dress,  and  you  looked  to 
me  just  like  Hope,  standing  so  firm  on  the  rock, 
looking  up  so  calmly  into  heaven.  Oh,  Ella, 
you  can't  guess  what  quiet  the  sight  of  you  sent 
into  my  soul.  If  you  had  been  an  angel,  and 
had  stood  repeating  the  words  of  Jesus  as  He 
v.alked  on  the  waters,  I  could  not  have  heard 

you  say  Peace  more  distinctly One  has  no 

right  to  hope,  who  can  not  endure.  I  don't  like 
to  see  such  awful  realities  as  the  cross  turned 
into  vain  sj^mbols,  that's  the  truth  about  it.  But 
I  want  you  to  forgive  me  for  throwing  your  cross 
into  the  sea,  I  only  wish  I  could  tear  every  cross 
from  you  as  easily,  as  you  go  through  life.  I 
couldn't  bear  to  think  that  you  would  very  soon, 
let  me  see,  you  are  fifteen  years  old  !  go  among 
gay  people  wearing  that  thing,  forgetful  of  its 
meaning.     Will  you  forgive  me1" 

The  "  Yes"  she  said  was  more  than  a  half 
6ob — but  as  if  ashamed  of  the  emotion  she  could 
not  conceal,  Ella  gave  the  boy  her  hand,  with  a 
frankness  that  conveyed  all  the  pardon  he  wanted. 

"  Will  you  let  me  mark  the  anchor  on  your 
arm  then,  Ellal" 

"No,  but  you  may  do  the  cross."  She  sat 
down  beside  him  again,  and  he  traced  on  her 
tender  arm,  with  the  fine  point  of  the  needle,  a 
symbol  and  a  badge. 

'*  And  you  will  not  have  the  Plope  1" 

"  That  is  in  my  heart." 

"In. truth  it  is  the  safest  place  for  it.  Your 
arm  might  have  to  be  amputated  some  day,  but 
your  heart,  I  know,  will  never  die  while  you 
live." 

"Can  the  heart  die  1" 

"  Yes,  it  can  be  killed— it  can  die  of  disease, 
of  cold,  of  fever,  a  thousand  things  can  destroy 
it — just  as  the  body  is  destroyed." 

"Don't  you  keep  your  hope  in  yoicr  heart 
tool" 


"  Yes,  when  I  have  any.  There's  no  moon 
to-night.  Let's  go.  We  shall  have  a  storm  be- 
fore morning.  See  the  vfaves  !  they  look  as  if 
they  had  been  saturated  in  the  Blackness  of 
Darkness,  and  were  just  escaped  from  it.  x\nd, 
do  look  up  !  what  a  fit  pavilion  are  those  clouds 
for  the  Angel  of  Wrath !  oh,  how  I  wish  he 
would  appear !" 

"  George  !   George  !" 

"  Yes,  Ella — for  he  would  be  sure  to  do  away 
these  cursed  distinctions  we  know  so  much  of  1 
Then  I  should  have  no  need  for  feeling  as  I  do, 
when  I  shut  your  gate  after  you,  and  go  on  to 
the  shed  where  the  shoemakers  widow  lives 
with  her  son,  whom  people  are  so  very  kind,  so  ex- 
ceeding kind,  as  to  call  a  poet.  Ella,  neither  you 
nor  I  will  live  to  see  it — but  the  old  things  shall 
pass  away  on  this  earth,  and  new  powers  reign 
here  ere  long.  And  then,  in  that  blessed  day 
when  Justice  shall  rule,  a  girl  like  you  may 
walk  up  this  village  street  with  a  boy  even  like 
me,  and  take  his  arm,  and  speak  with  him  as  an 
equal,  and  none  shall  stare  and  think  the  conde- 
scension wonderful.  As  it  is — walk  alone — go 
on  before  me — though  you  are  weary  and  cold,  I 
am  not  fit  to  support  or  to  shelter  you." 

He  opened  the  gate  for  her,  for  they  stood  now 
before  the  parsonage — as  she  passed  through  he 
said,  more  gently,  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  threw  your 
cross  away  ;  it  was  a  violent,  and  passionate, 
and  childish  act.  Besides,  you  prized  it — for 
your  mother's  sake  ;  you  love  your  mother.  And 
no  good  will  ever  come  of  its  being  torn  away 
from  you.  There  was  no  cause  for  treating  you 
so." 

"  Yes,  there  was,  George — don't  mind — good 
has  come  of  it  already." 

"Oh,  Ella— howl" 

"  I'm  ready,  this  moment,  to  bear  another  cross, 
to  take  it  up  and  bear  it,  if  God  will." 

"Woe  to  the  human  hand  that  lays  a  heavier 
cross  on  your  shoulder  than  that  I  threw  away 
from  you." 

"  Good-night,  George." 

"Good-night,  Ella." 

"  George,  you  don't  believe  /  feel  as  you  say 
people  do  about  being  seen  walking  or  talking- — 
with — you?  I  am,  indeed,  very  proud  of  you, 
and—" 

"  Yes — I  don't  doubt  it,  since  you  say  so — 
you're  proud  of  me,  though  I  can't  see  why. 
But  you're  not  proud /o?-  mc,  nor  ivith  me." 

"  Yes— I  am." 

"No  !  no  !  you  don't  understand  what  you're 
talking  about.  I'm  glad  you  don't — if  I  called 
'  the  whole  world  a  cheat,  and  all  men  liars,'  you 
wouldn't  say  yea  and  amen  to  that!" 

"  No  ;  for  I  could  prove  to  you  that  you  mis- 
took all  about  you.     Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how — " 

"No  more — good-night.  You  are  not  like 
other  people,  Ella,  or  we  could  not  speak  as  we 
do  together." 

II. 

A  dull  November  morning — rain  had  fallen  in 
great  quantities  during  the  night,  as  George 
Waldron  had  predicted,  and  clouds  yet  covered 
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the  entire  heaven.  Amid  the  leafless  forest 
trees  that  covered  the  mountain  side,  stood  here 
and  there  a  few  evergreens,  hke  ghosts,  robed  in 
funereal  gloom — the  wind  was  fierce  and  cold — 
the  waters  of  the  lake  rolled  high  and  furiously, 
they  dashed  madly  on  the  beach — they  rolled  far 
back  and  up,  with  maniac  force. 

The  boy  was  there  again,  standing  on  the  sea- 
.shore — the  sun  had  not  yet  risen — he  stood 
where  the  sunlight  had  fallen  the  night  before 
on  Ella,  but  the  light  that  had  enveloped  her  as 
a  glory-robe,  was  not  on  him.  He  looked  pale, 
and  very  anxious,  and  from  the  rock  where  she 
had  stood  he  restlessly  and  curiously  scanned 
every  wave  that  broke  upon  the  beach. 

He  had  been  roused  long  before  daylight  from 
his  slumbers,  by  the  parson,  Ella's  father,  and  at 
his  request  had  gone  for  a  physician,  for  Ella 
was  very  ill. 

And  all  that  night,  after  the  leech  was  sum- 
moned, he  walked  or  ran  along  the  beach,  wait- 
ing with  an  impatience  so  fierce  that  one  could 
not  call  it  childish,  for  day  to  come.  His  gar- 
ments were  soaked  with  rain,  but  he  knew  it 
not,  neither  was  he  conscious  of  fatigue,  or  cold, 
or  faintness,  but  incessantly,  as  he  went  to  and 
fro,  wild  prayers  burst  from  his  lips.  In  the 
gloom,  and  storm,  and  darkness,  he  harbored 
but  one  thought,  one  hope;  the  rescue  of  Ella's 
golden  cross  from  the  waters.  The  moment  he 
heard  that  she  was  ill,  he  said  to  himself,  she 
will  die,  and  his  fiery  soul,  recalling  her  mild,  re- 
proachful look  as  she  watched  his  sudden  motion, 
and  her  gently-expressed  regret  when  the  cross 
was  lost,  began  to  torture  him.  The  act  of  pas- 
sion became  a  thousand  times  exaggerated,  and 
the  recollection  maddened  him. 

All  day  he  walked  along  that  stormy  beach, 
and  when  night  came,  it  was  not  till  thick  dark- 
ness began  to  gather  over  land  and  flood,  that  he 
arose  to  go  back  to  his  mother's  house.  Mrs. 
Waldron  had  but  just  come  in  from  the  parson- 
age— she  was  going  back  again  for  the  night, 
for  Ella  was  very  ill — and  this  good  woman  was 
noted  as  an  efficient  nurse, 

"How  is  she,  mother"?"  was  his  abrupt  salu- 
tation, as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and 
walked  up  to  the  table  where  she  sat  at  work  for 
him. 

"Whor'  asked  the  mother,  forgetting  her 
neighborly,  in  her  maternal  anxiety,  as  she  look- 
ed upon  the  pale  and  haggard  face  of  her  boy. 

"  The  girl  at  the  parsonage.  I  went  for  the 
doctor  for  her  last  night,  you  know." 

"  Oh — she  is  very  ill  indeed,  very  ill ;  I'm  go- 
ing to  watch  there  to-night." 

"  It  will  tire  you.     You're  not  well  yourself" 

"  Oh,  well,  son,  when  a  neighbor's  sick,  and 
wants  my  help,  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  ready 
to  give  it — even  if  I  don''t  feel  over  and  above 
smart  mj^self." 

"  Neighbor  !"  he  repeated,  furiously.  "  If  it 
was  you  they  talked  of  visiting,  or  helping,  they'd 
say,  it  is  a  poor  woman  that  lives  near  us — they 
wouldn't  call  you  '  neighbor,'  mother — they've  a 
different  way  of  talking." 


"  Oh,  son !  son !  how  awful  proud  you  are. 
You're  hard  on  'em.  I'm  feared  you  haven't  the 
right  sort  of  spirit  in  you.  It's  not  the  mood  to 
take  into  the  world — if  you  knock  people  down 
you'll  have  to  pay  for  it ;  the  best  way  is  just  to 
ask  leave  to  go  by,  and  if  they  won't  make  room, 
apologize  for  pushing  on." 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  abruptly  interrupting  her, 
"  did  you  see  El —  the  sick  girl,  to-day  1" 

"  Why,  yes  1  I  staid  in  the  room  all  the  time 
Poor  child,  I  don't  think  she  quite  knew  what  she 
was  talking  about.  She  was  wild-like — running 
on  about  the  storm,  and  the  night,  and  a  cross, 
which  was  give  to  her  by  her  mother — and  it's 
lost,  they  say.  You  never  see  folks  so  done  up 
as  the  minister  and  his  wife.  When  sorrow 
comes  to  us  we're  all  alike.  But  they  are  knocked 
up  complete." 

"  Was  she  grieving  about  the  cross  1  Why 
don't  they  get  another  like  it,  and  make  her 
think  it's  found !" 

"  Oh,  they  wouldn't  deceive  her  !  That  would 
be  agin  the  parson's  principles.  It  wouldn't  be 
right." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  getting  tea, 
mother.  I'm  not  at  all  hungry.  Lie  down  and 
take  a  little  nap.  I'll  help  myself,  and  I've  got 
a  book  I  want  to  read  now." 

Though  the  words  were  kindly  uttered,  he 
spoke  as  one  having  authority ;  and  without  at- 
tempting a  remonstrance,  the  mother  complied 
with  his  suggestion,  and  was  soon  in  a  deep 
sleep.  Early  in  the  evening  he  aroused  her,  hur- 
ried away  to  the  parsonage,  and  there  left  her  for 
the  night. 

Exhausted  by  the  excitement  to  which  l)oth 
mind  and  body  had  been  subject  for  the  last  twen- 
ty-four hours,  he  returned  home,  but  not  to  read, 
nor  to  study.  The  door  to  his  humble  home  made 
fast,  he  passionately  flung  himself  upon  the  floor, 
and  until  the  fire-light  died  away  he  lay  there, 
his  eyes  glaring  about  like  a  maniac's,  scanning 
the  discolored  walls,  and  the  humble  furniture, 
familiar  to  him  since  he  first  learned  to  take  note 
of  things,  and  understand  the  contrasts  in  the 
world.  He  slept  not  for  one  moment,  nor  could 
he  think  connectedly  on  any  subject.  His  hopes 
were  all  dashing  to  and  fro,  confused  and  stormy 
as  he  knew  the  waves  were,  that  beat  along  the 
shore  on  that  wild  night.  One  moment  a  gleam 
of  glory,  like  a  lightning  flash,  would  break  up- 
on his  soul,  and  the  next  the  thunder-crash  of 
the  decision  of  Destiny  and  Doom,  would  peal 
through  his  excited  intellect.  He  never  for  an 
instant  thought  of  her  recovery.  He  looked  upon 
her  death  as  a  necessity  that  concerned  him,  and 
him  alone,  and  he  looked  beyond  her  grave  to  his 
own  future,  as  though  he  could  tread  on  to  it 

across  that  mound  alone He  thought  upon 

his  mother,  and  an  icy  chill  made  him  nerveless 
— he  painted  his  own  portrait,  and  stood  apart 
from  the  work,  and  gazed  upon  it  with  a  critic's 
eyes.  It  was  always  in  the  light  of  a  Preacher 
that  he  looked  upon  himself;  but  while  owe 
of  these  pictured  similitudes,  that  of  the  Poet- 
Preacher,  whose  parish  lay  in  Author-Land,  won 
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him  again  and  again,  as  by  a  siren  charm,  to  be- 
stow upon  it  one  more,  and  07ie  more  look,  from 
the  other  he  turned  with  shuddering  and  aversion. 
And  while  he  lay  on  the  hard  floor,  and  thought, 
and  groaned,  and  agonized  through  all  that  night, 
the  wild  and  pitiless  storm  raged  over  sea  and 
land — it  was  a  desolating  storm,  but  not  so  dread- 
ful as  that  which  convulsed  the  soul  of  this  poor 
youth. 

All  the  following  day  he  kept  up  his  vain 
search  along  the  beach,  until  night  came  again, 
when  dizzy  with  the  incessant  watch  he  kept 
over  the  dashing,  breaking  waves,  and  faint  from 
his  long  fasting,  and  suddenly  mindful  that  there 
might  be  some  new  tidings  of  Ella  waiting  him, 
he  returned  from  the  dreary  watching  place. 

He  did  not  find  his  mother  at  home,  but  she 
had  been  there  since  he  left  in  the  morning,  for 
the  table  was  spread  in  readiness  for  him.  She 
had  remembered  him  in  the  sick  room,  and  mind- 
ful of  his  comfort  had  come,  prepared  the  meal 
for  him,  and  gone  again.  The  boy's  heart  smote 
him  for  the  many  ungrateful  and  hard  thoughts 
he  had  borne  her  that  day. 

He  was  removing  the  things  from  the  table,  for 
he  thought  that  he  would  write  when  she  came 
in.  He  saw  at  once  that  she  had  been  weeping, 
and  his  assumed  indifference  vanished  in  an  in- 
stant ;  he  cried  out, 
"7s  she  dead]" 

''  No  ;  but  they're  in  dreadful  trouble  over  to 
that  house.  Oh,  son  !  if  you  could  see  that  dear 
angel  lying  there  so  beautiful  on  the  bed,  and  the 
room  so  quiet,  and  the  poor  creature's  pa  and  ma 
taking  on  so,  and  she  not  knowing  it!  It's  a 
dreadful  sight !     It's  strange,  it  is  !" 

"But  is  she  no  better,  mother'?  Won't  she 
recover!" 

"  No  hope  of  such  a  thing.  I  wanted  to  go 
back  to-night  to  sit  there  in  the  room  with  her, 
but  they  said  I'd  tire  out,  and  maybe  they'd  have 
to  call  on  me  again  ;  and  so  I  must  rest  to-night." 
"  But  do  you  feel  so  very  tired  V 
"No;  I  could  sit  there  just  as  well  as  sleep 
here.  I'm  so  anxious.  I'll  have  time  enough 
to  rest  when  I  can't  do  nothing  for  them,  poor 
things !" 

"  Oh,  do  go  then  !  Has  she  been  in  her  right 
mind  to-day  V 

"  Not  a  minute.  But  it's  strange  though,  how 
her  thoughts  has  kept  on  to  one  thing  the  whole 
time.  I  wish  you  could  see  her  arm  !  It's  dread- 
ful inflamed  ;  and  it's  stained  with  something  like 
ink,  and  odd  enough,  just  in  the  shape  of  a  cross. 
It  couldn't  be  no  supernatural  work,  George.  I 
told  you  her  gold  cross  wjk  lost." 
"  And  does  her  arm  pain  her  1" 
"  Not  that,  I  guess.  But  it's  all  about  having 
her  ho])e  amputated,  and  then  she'll  lift  her  arm, 
as  if  she  couldn't  do  it  hardly,  and  talk  about  the 
cross  being  heavy  to  bear.  And  then  she  cries 
about  the  Angel  of  Wrath,  and  says  he's  coming 
—and  whispers,  and  takes  on  the  queerest  you 
ever  see.  Oh,  it  would  be  dreadful  if  she  wasn't 
so  lovely,  and  so  angel-like,  when  she  talks  about 
these  horrid  things !" 


"  What  horrid  things  V  he  asked,  abruptly  and 
coldly,  as  though  just  waking  from  a  sleep. 

"  Oh,  but  you're  heartless  !  I  believe  you  don't 
care  for  the  dying  no  more  than  you  do  for  the 
living.  I  believe  you've  slept  all  the  time  I  was 
talking  !" 

"  If  I  didn't  care  about  her  being  nursed  every 
minute,  would  I  ask  you  to  go  back,  when  I  know 
you're  tired  1  They  are  nothing  to  me,  and  you 
are  my  mother !  Would  I  ever  ask  you  to  go,  if 
I  could  sleep  while  you  are  talking  about  her  1 
Will  you  gol" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  mean  to  go.  I'm  glad  you  have 
some  feeling  in  you.  But  you — you  look  like  a 
ghost !  I  declare  you  look  frightful  !  Your  face 
is  as  pale  !  and  your  eyes  stare  out  of  your  head 
so  !  Son  !  son  !  what's  the  use  of  killing  your- 
self just  to  get  a  little  learning  1  What  manner 
of  good  can  come  of  it  1  Somebody,  oh,  the  doc- 
tor. Dr.  Williams,  was  asking  me  to-day  if  you 
was  writing  a  book.  I  told  him  no  ;  but  I  didn't 
tell  him  what  I  thought  about  it — that  you  had 
as  good  as  promised  me  that  you  would  be  a 
preacher.  I  shall  be  so  proud  of  you  then.  These 
fiddling  poets  !  I  like  a  man,  as  long  as  he  is  in 
the  world,  to  be  of  some  use  in  it." 

"  Don't  get  in  a  passion,  mother.  I  am  no 
poet.  No  son  of  yours  will  disgrace  you  by 
ever  publishing  a  book."  He  spoke  with  frantic 
energy. 

"  But  it's  getting  late.  I  will  now  go  with 
you." 

"  No,  no,  you  won't — I'll  not  hear  of  it,  you 
look  a'most  as  bad  as  Ella  does." 

"  Do  you  call  her  '  Ella'  over  there  1" 

"  No — ^you  know  I  haven't  much  acquaintance 
with  'em." 

"  Then  I  wouldn't  condescend  to  call  her  so 
/lere,"  was  the  bitter  rebuke. 

His  mother  did  not  answer  him,  but  went  out 
of  the  house  lamenting  her  son's  pride,  rather 
audibly. 

And  he  kept  another  watch  that  night,  and  in 
a  solemn  passion  vowed  a  vow  ;  and  wherever 
his  eyes  turned  through  the  darkness  he  beheld 
a  cross  uplifted  before  him — and  a  voice  was 
ringing  in  his  ear — "  this  for  thee,"  and  the 
shadow  of  that  cross  he  could  not  escape,  for  it 
lay  upon  his  soul. 


III. 


Another  day-dawn,  but  how  unlike  those  wild 
preceding  days  !  Again  the  sun  arose,  and  was 
no  longer  hid  by  threatening  clouds — the  wind 
swept  steadily  and  keenly,  but  not  fiercely  over 
the  waters ;  and  the  waves  beat  against  the 
shore,  upon  the  beach,  and  the  rock,  but  not 
with  angry  violence,  and  the  splendor  of  the  daz- 
zling sunHght  was  upon  them  all. 

And  again  a  boyish  form,  in  which  a  man's 
heart  and  a  giant's  soul  were  beating,  paced  to 
and  fro  upon  that  beach — and  a  vow  made  in  the 
solitude  of  night  was  on  his  lips,  and  he  spoke 
it  calmly  in  that  lonely  place  where  there  was 
only  the  mountain,  and  the  waters,  the  singing 
petrel,  and  the  sandy  beach,  and  the  Maker  of 
them  all,  to  testify  against  him  if  he  should  break 
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the  vow :  "Oh  ye  waves,  only  give  up  that  treas- 
ure dear  to  her,  and  I  will  obey  my  mother — I 
will  not  let  one  dream  of  Fame  tempt  me — I  will 
forget  that  I  too  could  be  a  poet,  and  an  author. 
Yes,  yes,  I  will  be  a  preacher,  as  she  would  have 
me.     God  !  hear  me  !" 

He  stepped  upon  the  rock,  the  rock  on  which 
she  stood,  that  night — for  the  stonny  petrel, 
singing  as  it  went,  was  floating  just  then  under 
it — but  for  a  moment  when  he  stood  there  he 
made  no  effort  to  advance,  for  the  doom  he  had 
feared,  yet  invoked,  met  him  there !  Upon  a 
shrub,  that  was  lodged  upon  the  rock  in  a  hand- 
ful of  earth,  the  glittering  cross  and  golden  chain 
were  hanging.  He  paused,  as  if  blasted  by  the 
recollection  of  his  vow — a  phantom,  horrible  as 
death  stood  between  him  and  the  cross — then  he 
Avent  forward  resolutely,  as  one  who  walks  upon 
a  sacrificed  hope,  to  work  for  another  some  good 
thing In  solemn  silence  he  lifted  the  bau- 
ble, turned  away  from  the  sea-side,  passed  up 
the  village-street,  through  the  parsonage-gate, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  up  to  the  par- 
sonage-door. 

He  did  not  even  pause  to  knock,  but  went  on, 
as  led  by  instinct,  to  the  very  door  of  her  cham- 
ber— it  stood  open,  and  Dr.  Williams  was  there 
alone  with  Ella.  She  must  have  been  speaking 
of  the  youth  even  then,  for  the  physician  did 
not  look  surprise  upon  George — on  the  contrary 
he  stepped  aside,  and  while  the  boy  remained 
v»'ith  Ella  none  other  of  the  household  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  room. 

Ella  had  wakened  that  morning  from  her  fever- 
dream,  and  was  once  more  quite  conscious — of 
her  danger — but  not  of  the  hopelessness  of  those 
around  her :  what  all  the  household  now  knew, 
that  she  would  not  recover,  had  not  yet  been  told 
her. 

George  took  her  hand — she  recognized  him 
with  a  smile,  and  directed  his  eyes  to  the  in- 
flamed arm  which,  through  all  her  delirium,  and 
now  in  her  consciousness,  she  would  not  suffer 
to  be  covered.  The  red  cross  glared  upon  his 
sight. 

"  Where  is  the  Anchor,  Ella?' 

"  Here,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  upon  her 
breast. 

"  Ella,  have  you  forgiven  me  for  robbing  you 
of  the  cross  your  mother  gave  you!" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  had  forgotten  it,  George." 

He  held  it  up  before  her — the  sea-weed  cling- 
ing to  it  still.  "  See,"  he  said,  "  the  waves  were 
too  generous  to  keep  it.  I  found  it  just  now  on 
the  rock — the  place  where  you  stood  that  night." 

"  Keep  it,  George.  Though  I  never  thought 
to  leave  you  such  a  remembrancer.  Oh,  George  ! 
I  should  have  been  just  as  this  sea-weed,  and 
perhaps  have  clung  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  with 
not  a  bit  more  energy,  if  I  had  staid  in  the 
world." 

"  You  are  not  going  away !  You  are  not 
going!"  he  cried;  but  his  voice  faltered  and  fell 
as  he  said  it,  for  he  felt  that  she  was  going. 

"  Doctor,  I  left  a  little  book  on  my  desk,  will 
you  bring  it  to  meT' 


It  was  laid  before  her. 

"  This,"  she  said,  again  addressing  the  youth. 
"  I  meant  for  you.  It  pleased  me,  and  I  thought 
perhaps  you  would  like  it — and  won't  you  lay  it 
on  your  shelf  nearest  to  your  cross,  the  one  we 
made.  It  has  a  pretty  name — The  Shadow  of 
THE  Cross.  See,  I  wrote  your  name  in  it  after 
I  came  home  that  night.  You  could  write  n 
better  book" — he  shuddered,  and  half  turned 
away — she  observed  his  look  and  motion,  and 
said  quickly,  "  Yes,  you  will.  And  all  the  world 
will  love  you.  But  you  will  keep  this,  if  only 
for  my  sake.  And  don't  ever,  ever  think,  George 
Waldron,  that  I  wouldn't  have  been  proud  to 
have  taken  your  arm  and  walked  with  you  in 
the  broad  daylight  through  our  streets.  I  was 
very  tired  and  sick  that  night,  or  I  wouldn't 
have  let  you  go  home  without  convincing  you. 
Do  you  believe  mel  ' 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  and  something  of  the  calm- 
ness passed  from  her  face  into  his,  as  he  bent 
over  her.  "  Do  you  know,  can  you  guess,  what 
my  cross  in  this  life  is  1  /  know,  for  it  is  laid 
on  me  already.  Oh,  Ella,  if  you  could  live,  it 
would  not  be  with  me  as  it  must  be  now  !" 

Perhaps  she  had  grown  too  weak  to  answer 
him,  for  she  pressed  his  hands  closely  between 
her  own,  and  made  no  other  reply. 

He  sav/  her  only  once  after  that  day.  They 
had  removed  her  from  the  bed,  and  from  her 
pleasant  chamber  then.  She  was  in  the  little 
parlor  of  the  parsonage — and  the  shadow  of  a 
cross  was  lying  on  her  sweet,  pale  face,  for  her 
coffin  was  near  the  mantle,  and  on  that  stood 
the  "  symbol"  v/hich  they  had  fashioned  one 
bright  October  day.  He  only  looked  upon  her 
for  a  moment  on  that  morning,  but  the  brief 
glance  was  more  than  he  could  bear  composedly, 
and  the  widowed  boy  went  out  hastily  from  the 
little  group  of  mourners,  to  weep  such  tears  as 
he  could  never,  never  in  his  life  weep  again. 

He  kept  that  vow,  made  in  the  frenzy  of  de- 
spair, religiously.  Did  he  noti  Question  his 
witness — it  is  not  voiceless — it  stands  unim- 
peachable at  this  moment ;  on  a  now  populous 
sea-side,  there,  in  the  very  place  where,  one  dull 
November  night,  the  first  act  of  a  most  sad  life- 
drama  was  read,  in  a  wild  and  dreary  solitude, 
by  two  young,  dreaming  children.  It  stands  a 
seamen's  chapel,  whose  corner-stone  he  laid, 
whose  foundation  is  the  rock  whereon  Ella  stood 
that  night.  A  cross  surmounts  its  spire,  and  if 
you  walk  along  the  pleasant  beach  its  shadow 
will  be  sure  to  fall  upon  you.  Many  a  day  and 
many  a  night  George  Waldron  walked  there: 
and  this  is  his  monument  on  earth. 

But — who  can  tell  the  heaviness  of  that  cross 
he  bore?  The  cross  his  mother  lifted  to  his 
shoulder,  which,  from  the  moment  of  Ella's  death, 
he  bore  in  uncomplaining  silence  1  There  was 
energy  in  his  heart,  and  in  his  brain  ;  he  was 
zealous,  he  was  loving,  he  had  respect,  and  sor- 
row, and  compassion  for  the  poor ;  and  these 
were  the  characteristics  he  took  with  him  on  his 
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way  of  life,  when  the  priestly  office  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  That  vow  his  fiery  spirit  made, 
which  was  induced  by  a  conviction  of  his  moth- 
er's will  and  hope  (we  state  it  as  a  fact  merely, 
not  as  an  extenuation),  that  vow  was  all  the  seal 
he  ever  recognized,  to  himself,  as  set  upon  his 
ministry,  and  yet,  he  was  an  honor  to  his  calling ; 
in  all  his  human  "walk  and  conversation"  he 
was  a  holy  example,  and  a  shining  light.  But 
heavy,  heavy  was  the  cross  he  bore  1  Through 
the  poet's  dreaming  youth,  and  thoughtful,  striv- 
ing manhood,  he  went,  and  never  a  hope  of 
Fame,  nor  praise  of  men  beguiled  him.  Every 
freshly-tinted  cloud  that  rose  and  floated  over 
the  fairy  land  of  his  imagination  was  suffered  to 
dissolve,  in  unseen  and  unsuspected  mist  and 
dew,  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  other  men. 

He  steadily  trode  a  straight  and  beaten  path, 
when  the  panting  soul  within  him  urged  his 
intellect  forth  on  the  wings  of  genius  to  discovery 
and  portrayal,  he  suffered  his  aspiring  nature  to 
exhaust  herself  in  a  round  of  daily,  common  du- 
ties, than  which  indeed  none  are  nobler,  when 
INSPIRED  BY  THE  SpiRiT  OF  Grace  !  than  which 
none  can  be  more  glorious  in  result,  if  God  in- 
cite TO  their  performance  ;  but,  which  are 
dreadful  in  enduring,  and  in  working  out,  which 
are  presumptuously  and  impiously  endured  and 
wrought  by  the  poor  cross-bearer,  if  another  hu- 
man being's  will,  and  not  his  own  prayerful  de- 
sire be  the  incitement. 

It  was  THIS  heavy  cross  that  George  Waldron 
bore.  He  died  young,  a  maniac  some  said,  a 
martyr  and  a  saint  assuredly.  And  in  compli- 
ance with  the  only  request  made  in  his  will,  his 
body  was  lowered  on  his  funeral  day,  a  dull  No- 
vember day,  from  the  Chapel  Rock  to  the  deep 
sea  beneath.  Oh,  must  it  not  have  been  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  that  his  chast- 
ened, fettered  spirit  at  last,  at  last,  burst  forth 
in  its  release,  with  thanksgiving  and  a  wondrous 
voice  of  melody  1 

ANECDOTES  OF  WILD  BEASTS.— LEO- 
PARDS AND  JAGUARS. 
LEOPARDS  and  panthers,  if  taken  quite  young, 
and  treated  with  kindness,  are  capable  of 
being  thoroughly  tamed;  the  poet  Cowper,  de- 
scribes the  great  difference  in  the  dispositions  of 
his  three  celebrated  hares ;  so  it  is  with  other 
wild  animals,  and  leopards  among  the  rest,  some 
returning  kindness  with  the  utmost  affection, 
others  being  rugged  and  untamable  from  the  first. 
Of  those  brought  to  this  country,  the  characters 
are  much  influenced  by  the  treatment  they  have 
experienced  on  board  ship ;  in  some  cases,  they 
have  been  made  pets  by  the  sailors,  and  are  as 
tractable  as  domestic  cats ;  but  when  they  have 
been  teased  and  subjected  to  ill-treatment  during 
the  voyage,  it  is  found  very  difficult  to  render 
them  sociable  ;  there  are  now  (September,  1851), 
six  young  leopards  in  one  den  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  :  of  these,  five  are  about  the  same°age, 
and  grew  up  as  one  family  ;  the  sixth  was  added 
some  time  after,  and  being  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
truder, was  quite  sent  to  Coventry,  and  even  ill- 


treated  by  the  others ;  this  he  has  never  forgot- 
ten. When  the  keeper  comes  to  the  den,  he 
courts  liis  caresses,  and  shows  the  greatest 
pleasure,  but  if  any  of  his  companions  advance  to 
share  them  with  him,  he  growls  and  spits,  and 
shows  the  utmost  jealousy  and  displeasure. 

In  the  same  collection  there  is  a  remarkably 
fine,  full-grown  leopard,  presented  by  her  Majesty, 
who  is  as  tame  as  any  creature  can  be  ;  mutton 
is  his  favorite  food,  but  the  keeper  will  sometimes 
place  a  piece  of  beef  in  the  den  ;    the   leopard 
smells  it,  turns  it  over  with  an  air  of  contempt, 
and   coming  forward,   peers    round   behind   the 
keeper's  back  to  see  if  he  has  not  (as  is  generally 
the  case),  his  favorite  food  concealed.     If  given  to 
him,  he  lays  it  down,  and  will  readily  leave  it  at  the 
keeper's  call,  to  come  and  be  patted,  and  while  ca- 
ressed he  purrs,  and  shows  the  greatest  pleasure. 
There  were  a  pair  of  leopards  in  the  Tower, 
before  the  collection  was  broken  up,  which  illus- 
trated well   the    difference   in   disposition ;    the 
male,  a  noble  animal,  continued  to  the  last,  as 
sullen  and  savage  as  on  the  day  of  his  arrival. 
Every  kindness  was  lavished  upon  him  by  the 
keepers,  but  he  received  all  their  overtures  with 
such   a  sulky  and  morose  return,  that  nothing 
could  be  made  of  his  unreclaimable  and  unman- 
ageable disposition.     The  female,  which  was  the 
older  of  the  two,  on  the  contrary,  was  as  gentle 
and  affectionate  as  the  other  was  savage,  enjoy- 
ing to  be  patted  and  caressed  by  the  keeper,  and 
fondly  licking  his  hands  ;  one  failing,  however, 
she  had,  which  brought  affliction  to  the  soul  of 
many  a  beau  and  lady  fair  ;  it  was  an  extraordi- 
nary predilection   for   the    destruction   of  hats, 
muffs,  bonnets,  umbrellas,  and  parasols,  and  m- 
deed   articles  of  dress   generally,   seizing  them 
with  the   greatest  quickness,  and  tearing  them 
into  pieces,  almost  before  the  astonished  victim 
was  aware  of  the  loss  ;  to  so  great  an  extent  did 
she  carry  this  peculiar  taste,  that  Mr.  Cops,  the 
superintendent,  used  to  say,  that  she  had  made 
prey  of  as  many  of  these  articles,  as  there  were 
days  in  the  year.     Animals  in  menageries  are 
sometimes  great  enemies  to  the  milliner's  art ; 
giraffes  have  been  known  to  filch  the  flowers 
adorning  a  bonnet,   and  we   once   saw    a   lady 
miserably  oppressed  by  monkeys.     She  was  very 
decidedly  of  "a  certain  age,"  but  dressed  in  the 
extreme  of  juvenility,  with  flowers  and  ribbons 
of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.     Her  complexion 
was  delicately  heightened  with  rouge,  and  the 
loveliest  tresses  played  about  her  cheeks.     As  she 
languidly  sauntered  through  the  former  monkey- 
house  at  the  gardens,  playfully  poking  the  animals 
with  her  parasol,  one  seized  it  so  vigorously,  that 
she  was  drawn  close  to  the  den  ;  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  a  dozen  little  paws  were  protruded,  off 
went  bonnet,  curls  and  all,  leaving  a  deplorably 
gray  head,  while  others  seized  her  reticule  and 
her  dress,  pulling  it  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner. 
The  handiwork  of  M.  Vouillon  was  of  course  a 
wreck,   and   the   contents   of  the   reticule,  her 
purse,   gloves,  and  delicately  scented  handker- 
chief, were  with  difficulty  recovered  from  out  of 
the  cheek  pouch  of  a  baboon. 
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On  another  occasion  we  saw  the  elephant,  that 
fine  old  fellow  who  died  some  years  ago,  ad- 
minister summary  punishment  to  a  weak-minded 
fop,  who  kept  offering  him  cakes,  and  on  his  put- 
ting out  his  trunk,  withdrawing  them  and  giving 
him  a  rap  with  his  cane  instead.  One  of  the 
keepers  warned  him,  but  he  laughed,  and  after 
he  had  teased  the  animal  to  his  heart's  content, 
v/alked  away.  After  a  time  he  was  strolling  by 
the  spot  again,  intensely  satisfied  with  himself, 
his  glass  stuck  in  his  eye  and  smiling  blandly  in 
the  face  of  a  young  lady  who  was  evidently 
offended  at  his  impudence,  when  the  elephant, 
who  was  rocking  backward  and  forward,  suddenly 
threw  out  his  trunk  and  seized  our  friend  by  the 
coat-tails  ;  the  cloth  gave  way,  and  the  whole 
back  of  the  coat  was  torn  out,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  collar,  sleeves,  and  front.  As  may  be 
supposed,  this  was  a  damper  upon  his  amatory 
proceedings  ;  indeed  we  never  saw  a  man  look 
so  small,  as  he  shuffled  away  amidst  the  titters 
of  the  company,  who  enjoyed  his  just  reward. 

That  very  agreeable  writer,  Mrs.  Lee,  formerly 
Mrs.  Bowdich,  has  related  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  "  Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  a  most  in- 
teresting account  of  a  tame  panther  which  was 
in  her  possession  several  months.  He  and  an- 
other were  found  very  young  in  the  forest, 
apparent^  deserted  by  their  mother ;  they  were 
taken  to  the  King  of  Ashantee,  in  whose  palace 
they  lived  several  weeks,  when  our  hero,  being 
much  larger  than  his  brother,  suffocated  him  in  a 
fit  of  romping,  and  was  then  sent  to  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, the  resident  left  by  Mr.  Bowdich  at 
Coomassie,  by  whom  he  was  tamed.  When  eat- 
ing was  going  on  he  would  sit  by  his  master's  side 
and  receive  his  share  with  gentleness.  Once  or 
twice  he  purloined  a  fowl,  but  easily  gave  it  up 
on  being  allowed  a  portion  of  something  else  ; 
but  on  one  occasion,  when  a  silly  servant  tried  to 
pull  his  food  from  him,  he  tore  a  piece  of  flesh 
from  the  offender's  leg,  but  never  owed  him  any 
ill-will  afterward.  One  morning  he  broke  the 
cord  by  which  he  was  confined,  and  the  castle 
gates  being  shut,  a  chase  commenced,  but  after 
leading  his  pursuers  several  times  round  the 
ramparts,  and  knocking  over  a  few  children  by 
bouncing  against  them,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
caught  and  led  quietly  back  to  his  quarters,  un- 
der one  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress. 

By  degrees  all  fear  of  him  subsided,  and  he 
was  set  at  liberty,  a  boy  being  appointed  to  pre- 
vent liis  intruding  into  the  apartments  of  the  offi- 
cers. His  keeper,  however,  like  a  true  negro, 
generally  passed  his  watch  in  sleeping,  and  Sai, 
as  the  panther  was  called,  roamed  at  large.  On 
one  occasion  he  found  his  servant  sitting  on  the 
step  of  the  door,  upright,  but  fast  asleep,  when 
he  lifted  his  paw,  gave  him  a  pat  on  the  side  of 
the  head  which  laid  him  flat,  and  then  stood  wag- 
ging his  tail  as  if  enjoying  the  joke.  He  became 
exceedingly  attached  to  the  governor,  and  fol- 
lowed him  every  where  like  a  dog.  His  favorite 
station  was  at  a  window  in  the  sitting-room, 
which  overlooked  the  whole  town  ;  there,  stand- 
ing on  his  hind  legs,  his  fore  paws  resting  on 


the  ledge  of  the  window,  and  his  chin  laid  be- 
tween them,  he  amused  himself  with  watching 
all  that  was  going  on.  The  children  were  also 
fond  of  this  scene  ;  and  one  day  finding  Sai's 
presence  an  incumbrance,  they  united  their  ef- 
forts and  pulled  him  down  by  the  tail.  He  one 
day  missed  the  governor,  and  wandered  with 
dejected  look  to  various  parts  of  the  fortress  in 
search  of  him  ;  while  absent  on  this  errand  the 
governor  returned  to  his  private  rooms,  and  seat- 
ed himself  at  a  table  to  write  ;  presently  he  heard 
a  heavy  step  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  raising  his 
eyes  to  the  open  door  beheld  Sai.  At  that  mo- 
ment he  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  for  Sai  imme- 
diately sprang  from  the  door  on  to  his  neck  ;  in- 
stead, however,  of  devouring  him,  he  laid  his 
head  close  to  the  governor's,  rubbed  his  cheek 
upon  his  shoulder,  wagged  his  tail,  and  tried  to 
evince  his  happiness.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  panther  caused  a  little  alarm  to  the  other  in- 
mates of  the  castle,  and  on  one  occasion  the  wo- 
man, whose  duty  it  was  to  sweep  the  floors,  was 
made  ill  by  her  fright ;  she  was  sweeping  the 
boards  of  the  great  hall  with  a  short  broom,  and 
in  an  attitude  approaching  all  fours,  when  Sai, 
who  was  hidden  under  one  of  the  sofas,  sudden- 
ly leaped  upon  her  back,  where  he  stood  waving 
his  tail  in  triumph.  She  screamed  so  violently 
as  to  summon  the  other  servants,  but  they,  see- 
ing the  panther  in  the  act  of  devouring  her,  as 
they  thought,  gallantly  scampered  off  one  and  all 
as  fast  as  their  heels  could  carry  them  ;  nor  was 
the  woman  released  from  her  load  till  the  govern- 
or, hearing  the  noise,  came  to  her  assistance. 

Mrs.  Bowdich  determined  to  take  this  interest- 
ing animal  to  England,  and  he  was  conveyed  on 
board  ship,  in  a  large  wooden  cage,  thickly  bar- 
red in  front  with  iron.  Even  this  confinement 
was  not  deemed  a  sufficient  protection  by  the 
canoe  men,  who  were  so  alarmed  that  in  their 
confusion  they  managed  to  drop  cage  and  all 
into  the  sea.  For  a  few  minutes  the  poor  fellow 
was  given  up  for  lost,  but  some  sailors  jumped 
into  a  boat  belonging  to  the  vessel,  and  dragged 
him  out  in  safety.  He  seemed  completely  sub- 
dued by  his  ducking ;  and  as  no  one  dared  to 
open  the  cage  to  dry  it,  he  rolled  himself  up  in 
one  corner,  where  he  remained  for  some  days, 
till  roused  by  the  voice  of  his  mistress.  When 
she  first  spoke  he  raised  his  head,  listened  atten- 
tively, and  when  she  came  fully  into  his  view, 
he  jumped  on  his  legs  and  appeared  frantic,  roll- 
ing over  and  over,  howling  and  seeming  as  if  he 
would  have  torn  his  cage  to  pieces  ;  however, 
his  violence  gradually  subsided,  and  he  content- 
ed himself  with  thrusting  his  nose  and  paws 
through  the  bars  to  receive  her  caresses.  The 
greatest  treat  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  Sai 
was  lavender  water.  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  told 
Mrs.  Bowdich,  that  on  the  way  from  Ashantee, 
happening  to  draw  out  a  scented  pocket-handker- 
chief, it  was  immediately  seized  by  the  panther, 
who  reduced  it  to  atoms  ;  nor  could  he  venture 
to  open  a  bottle  of  perfume  when  the  animal 
was  near,  he  was  so  eager  to  enjoy  it.  Twice 
a  week  his  mistress  indulged  him  by  making  a 
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cup  of  stiff  paper,  pouring  a  little  lavender  water 
into  it,  and  giving  it  to  him  through  the  bars  of 
the  cage  ;  he  would  drag  it  to  him  with  great 
eagerness,  roll  himself  over  it,  nor  rest  till  the 
smell  had  evaporated. 

Quiet  and  gentle  as  Sai  was,  pigs  never  failed 
to  excite  indignation  when  they  hovered  about 
his  cage,  and  the  sight  of  a  monkey  put  him  in 
a  complete  fury.  While  at  anchor  in  the  Gaboon, 
an  orang-outang  was  brought  on  board  and  re- 
mained three  days.  When  the  two  animals  met, 
the  uncontrollable  rage  of  the  one  and  the  agony  of 
the  other  was  very  remarkable.  The  orang  was 
about  three  feet  high,  and  very  powerful :  so  that 
when  he  fled,  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  from 
the  panther  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck,  neither 
men  or  things  remained  upright  if  they  opposed 
his  progress.  As  for  the  panther,  his  back  rose 
in  an  arch,  his  tail  was  elevated  and  perfectly 
stiff,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  as  he  howled  he  showed 
his  huge  teeth  ;  then,  as  if  forgetting  the  bars  be- 
fore him,  he  made  a  spring  at  the  orang  to  tear 
him  to  atoms.  It  was  long  before  he  recovered 
his  tranquillity ;  day  and  night  he  was  on  the 
listen,  and  the  approach  of  a  monkey  or  a  negro 
brought  back  his  agitation.  During  the  voyage 
to  England  the  vessel  was  boarded  by  pirates, 
and  the  crew  and  passengers  nearly  reduced  to 
starvation  in  consequence  ;  Sai  must  have  died 
had  it  not  been  for  a  collection  of  more  than  three 
hundred  parrots ;  of  these  his  allowance  was  one 
per  diem,  but  he  became  so  ravenous  that  he  had 
not  patience  to  pick  off  the  feathers,  but  bolted 
the  birds  whole  ;  this  made  him  very  ill,  but  Mrs. 
Bowdich  administered  some  pills,  and  he  recov- 
ered. On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  London 
Docks,  Sai  was  presented  to  the  Duchess  of  York, 
who  placed  him  in  Exeter  Change  temporarily. 
On  the  morning  of  the  duchess's  departure  for 
Oatlands,  she  went  to  visit  her  new  pet,  played 
with  him,  and  admired  his  gentleness  and  great 
beauty.  In  the  evening,  when  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  coaclunan  went  to  take  him  away  to  his 
new  quarters  at  Oatlands,  Sai  was  dead  from  in- 
flamation  on  the  lungs. 

Nature,  ever  provident,  has  scattered  with  a 
bounteous  hand  her  gifts  in  the  country  of  the 
Orinoco,  where  the  jaguar  especially  abounds. 
The  savannahs,  which  are  covered  with  grasses 
and  slender  plants,  present  a  surprising  luxuri- 
ance and  diversity  of  vegetation  ;  piles  of  gran- 
ite blocks  rise  here  and  there,  and,  at  the  margins 
of  the  plains,  occur  deep  valleys  and  ravines,  the 
humid  soil  of  which  is  covered  with  arums,  heli- 
conius,  and  llianas.  The  shelves  of  primitive 
rocks,  scarcely  elevated  above  the  plain,  are  par- 
tially coated  with  lichens  and  mosses,  together 
with  succulent  plants  and  tufls  of  evergreen 
shrubs  with  shining  leaves.  The  horizon  is 
bounded  with  mountains  overgrown  with  forests 
of  laurels,  among  which  clusters  of  palms  rise  to 
the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  their  slen- 
der stems  supporting  tufts  of  feathery  foliage. 
To  the  east  of  Atures  other  mountains  appear, 
the  ridge  of  which  is  composed  of  pointed  cliffs, 
rising  like  huge  pillars  ^bove  the  trees.     When 


these  columnar  masses  are  situated  near  the  Ori- 
noco, flamingoes,  herons,  and  other  wading  birds 
perch  on  their  summits,  and  look  like  sentinels. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  cataracts,  the  moisture 
which  is  diffused  in  the  air,  produces  a  perpetu- 
al verdure,  and  wherever  soil  has  accumulated 
on  the  plains,  it  is  adorned  by  the  beautiful  shrubs 
of  the  mountains. 

Such  is  one  view  of  the  picture,  but  it  has  its 
dark  side  also  ;  those  flowing  waters,  which  fer- 
tilize the  soil,  abound  with  crocodiles ;  those 
charming  shrubs  and  flourishing  plants,  are  the 
hiding-places  of  deadly  serpents  ;  those  laurel 
forests,  the  favorite  lurking  spots  of  the  fierce 
jaguar  ;  while  the  atmosphere,  so  clear  and  love- 
ly, abounds  with  musquitoes  and  zancudoes,  to 
such  a  degree  that,  in  the  missions  of  Orinoco, 
the  first  questions  in  the  morning  when  two  peo- 
ple meet,  are  "  How  did  you  find  the  zancudoes 
during  the  night  1  How  are  we  to-day  for  the 
musquitoes  1" 

It  is  in  the  solitude  of  this  wilderness,  that  the 
jaguar,  stretched  out  motionless  and  silent,  upon 
one  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  ancient  trees, 
watches  for  its  passing  prey ;  a  deer,  urged  by 
thirst,  is  making  its  way  to  the  river,  and  ap- 
proaches the  tree  where  his  enemy  lies  in  wait. 
The  jaguar's  eyes  dilate,  the  ears  are  thrown 
down,  and  the  whole  frame  becomes  flattened 
against  the  branch.  The  deer,  all  unconscious 
of  danger,  draws  near,  every  limb  of  the  jaguar 
quivers  with  excitement ;  every  fibre  is  stiffened 
for  the  spring  ;  then,  with  the  force  of  a  bow  un- 
bent, he  darts  with  a  terrific  yell  upon  his  prey, 
seizes  it  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  a  blow  is  given 
with  his  powerful  paw,  and  with  broken  spine 
the  deer  falls  lifeless  to  the  earth.  The  blood  is 
then  sucked,  and  the  prey  dragged  to  some  fa- 
vorite haunt,  where  it  is  devoured  at  leisure. 

Humboldt  surprised  a  jaguar  in  his  retreat.  It 
was  near  the  Joval,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cano 
de  la  Tigrera,  that  in  the  midst  of  wild  and  awful 
scenery,  he  saw  an  enormous  jaguar  stretched 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  large  mimosa.  He  had 
just  killed  a  chiguire,  an  animal  about  the  size  of 
a  pig,  which  he  held  with  one  of  his  paws,  while 
the  vultures  were  assembled  in  flocks  around.  It 
was  curious  to  observe  the  mixture  of  boldness 
and  timidity  which  these  birds  exhibited  ;  for 
although  they  advanced  within  two  feet  of  the 
jaguar,  they  instantly  shrank  back  at  the  least 
motion  he  made.  In  order  to  observe  more  near- 
ly their  proceedings,  the  travelers  went  into  their 
little  boat,  when  the  tyrant  of  the  forest  withdrew 
behind  the  bushes,  leaving  his  victim,  upon  which 
the  vultures  attempted  to  devour  it,  but  were 
soon  put  to  flight  by  the  jaguar  rushing  into  the 
midst  of  them  ;  the  following  night,  Humboldt 
and  his  party  were  entertained  by  a  jaguar  hunt- 
er, half-naked,  and  as  brown  as  a  Zambo,  who 
prided  himself  on  being  of  the  European  race, 
and  called  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were  a-s 
slightly  clothed  as  himself.  Donna  Isabella  and 
Donna  Manuela.  As  this  aspiring  per.'*onage  had 
neither  house  nor  hut,  he  invited  the  strangers  t*) 
swing  their  hammocks  near  his  own  between  two 
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trees,  but  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  a  thunder- 
storm came  on,  which  wetted  them  to  the  skin  ; 
but  their  troubles  did  not  end  here,  for  Donna 
Isabella's  cat  had  perched  on  one  of  the  trees, 
and  frightened  by  the  thunder-storm,  jumped 
down  upon  one  of  the  travelers  in  his  cot ;  he 
naturally  supposed  that  he  was  attacked  by  a 
wild  beast,  and  as  smart  a  battle  took  place  be- 
tween the  two,  as  that  celebrated  feline  engage- 
ment of  Don  Quixote  ;  the  cat,  who  perhaps  had 
most  reason  to  consider  himself  an  ill-used  per- 
sonage, at  length  bolted,  but  the  fears  of  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  excited  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  could  hardly  be  quieted.  The  following  night 
was  not  more  propitious  to  slumber.  The  party 
finding  no  tree  convenient,  had  stuck  their  oars 
in  the  sand,  and  suspended  their  hammocks  upon 
them.  About  eleven,  there  arose  in  the  immedi- 
ately adjoining  wood,  so  terrific  a  noise,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  sleep.  The  Indians  distin- 
guished the  cries  of  sapagous,  alouates,  jaguars, 
cougars,  peccaris,  sloths,  curassows,  paraquas, 
and  other  birds,  so  that  there  must  have  been  as 
full  a  forest  chorus  as  Mr.  Huilah  himself  could 
desire. 

When  the  jaguars  approached  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  which  they  frequently  did,  a  dog  belong- 
ing to  the  party  began  to  howl,  and  seek  refuge 
under  their  cots.  Sometimes,  after  a  long  silence, 
the  cry  of  the  jaguars  came  from  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  when  it  was  followed  by  an  outcry  among 
the  monkeys.  Humboldt  supposes  the  noise  thus 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  during  the 
night,  to  be  the  effect  of  some  contest  that  has 
arisen  among  them. 

On  the  pampas  of  Paraguay,  great  havoc  is 
committed  among  the  herds  of  horses  by  the  ja- 
guars, whose  strength  is  quite  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble them  to  drag  off  one  of  these  animals.  Azara 
caused  the  body  of  a  horse,  which  had  been  re- 
cently killed  by  a  jaguar,  to  be  drawn  within 
musket-shot  of  a  tree,  in  which  he  intended  to 
pass  the  night,  anticipating  that  the  jaguar  would 
return  in  the  course  of  it,  to  its  victim  ;  but  while 
he  was  gone  to  prepare  for  his  adventure,  behold 
the  animal  swam  across  a  large  and  deep  river, 
and  having  seized  the  horse  with  his  teeth,  drag- 
ged it  full  sixty  paces  to  the  river,  swam  across 
again  with  his  prey,  and  then  dragged  the  car- 
cass into  a  neighboring  wood  ;  and  all  this  in 
sight  of  a  person,  whom  Azara  had  placed  to  keep 
watch.  But  the  jaguars  have  also  an  aldermanic 
gout  for  turtles,  which  they  gratify  in  a  very  sys- 
tematic manner,  as  related  by  Humboldt,  who 
was  shown  large  shells  of  turtles  emptied  by 
them.  They  follow  the  turtles  toward  the  beach- 
es, where  the  laying  of  eggs  is  to  take  place, 
surprise  them  on  the  sand,  and  in  order  to  devour 
them  at  their  ease,  adroitly  turn  them  on  their 
backs  ;  and  as  they  turn  many  more  than  they 
can  devour  in  one  night,  the  Indians  often  profit 
by  their  cunning.  The  jaguar  pursues  the  tur- 
tle quite  into  the  water,  and  when  not  very  deep, 
digs  up  the  eggs  ;  they,  with  the  crocodile,  the 
heron,  and  the  gallinago  vulture,  are  the  most 
formidable  enemies  the  little  turtles  have.     Hum- 


boldt justly  remarks,  "When  we  reflect  on  the 
difficulty  that  the  naturalist  finds  in  getting  out 
the  body  of  the  turtle,  without  separating  the  up- 
per and  under  shells,  we  can  not  enough  admire 
the  suppleness  of  the  jaguar's  paw,  which  emp- 
ties the  double  armor  of  the  arraus,  as  if  the 
adhering  parts  of  the  muscles  had  been  cut  by 
means  of  a  surgical  instrument." 

The  rivers  of  South  America  swarm  with  croc- 
odiles, and  these  wage  perpetual  war  with  the 
jaguars.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  jaguar  sur- 
prises the  alligator  asleep  on  the  hot  sand-bank, 
he  attacks  him  in  a  vulnerable  part  under  the 
tail,  and  often  kills  him,  but  let  the  crocodile  only 
get  his  antagonist  into  the  water,  and  the  tables 
are  turned,  for  the  jaguar  is  held  under  water 
until  he  is  drowned. 

The  onset  of  the  jaguar  is  alwa3^s  made  from 
behind,  partaking  of  the  stealthy  treacherous  char- 
acter of  his  tribe  ;  if  a  herd  of  animals,  or  a  par- 
ty of  men  be  passing,  it  is  the  last  that  is  always 
the  object  of  his  attack.  When  he  has  made 
choice  of  his  victim,  he  springs  upon  the  neck, 
and  placing  one  paw  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
while  he  seizes  the  muzzle  with  the  other,  twists 
the  head  round  with  a  sudden  jerk  which  dislo- 
cates the  spine,  and  deprives  it  instantaneously 
of  life ;  sometimes,  especially  when  satiated  with 
food,  he  is  indolent  and  cowardly,  skulking  in 
the  gloomiest  depths  of  the  forest,  and  scared  by 
the  most  trifling  causes,  but  when  urged  by  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  the  largest  quadrupeds,  and 
man  himself,  are  attacked  with  fury  and  success. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  given  an  interesting  account 
of  the  habits  of  the  jaguar  :  the  wooded  banks  of 
the  great  South  American  rivers  appear  to  be 
their  favorite  haunt,  but  south  of  the  Plata  they 
frequent  the  reeds  bordering  lakes  ;  wherever 
they  are  they  seem  to  require  water.  They  are 
particularly  abundant  on  the  isles  of  the  Parana, 
their  common  prey  being  the  carpincho,  so  that 
it  is  generally  said,  where  carpinchos  are  plenti- 
ful, there  is  little  fear  of  the  jaguar ;  possibly, 
however,  a  jaguar  which  has  tasted  human  flesh, 
may  afterward  become  dainty,  and  like  the  lions 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  tigers  of  India,  acquire 
the  dreadful  character  of  man-eaters,  from  pre- 
ferring that  food  to  all  others.  It  is  not  many 
3^ears  ago  since  a  very  large  jaguar  found  his  way 
into  a  church  in  Santa  Fe  ;  soon  afterward  a 
very  corpulent  padre  entering,  was  at  once  killed 
by  him  :  his  equally  stout  coadjutor,  wondering 
what  had  detained  the  padre,  went  to  look  after 
him,  and  also  fell  a  victim  to  the  jaguar  ;  a  third 
priest,  marveling  greatly  at  the  unaccountable 
absence  of  the  others,  sought  them,  and  the  ja- 
guar having  by  this  time  acquired  a  strong  cleri- 
cal taste,  made  at  him  also,  but  he,  being  fortu- 
nately of  the  slender  order,  dodged  the  animal 
from  pillar  to  post,  and  happily  made  his  escape  ; 
the  beast  was  destroyed  by  being  shot  from  a  cor- 
ner of  the  building,  which  was  unroofed,  and  thus 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  sacrilegious  propensities. 

On  the  Parana  they  have  killed  many  wood- 
cutters, and  have  even  entered  vessels  by  night. 
One  dark  evening  the  mate  of  a  vessel,  hearing 
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a  heavy  but  peculiar  footstep  on  deck,  went  up  to 
see  what  it  was,  and  was  immediately  met  by  a 
jaguar,  who  had  come  on  board,  seeking  what  he 
could  devour :  a  severe  struggle  ensued,  assist- 
ance arrived,  and  the  brute  was  killed,  but  the 
man  lost  the  use  of  the  arm  which  had  been  ground 
between  his  teeth. 

The  Gauchos  say  that  the  jaguar,  when  wan- 
dering about  at  night,  is  much  tormented  by  the 
foxes  yelping  as  they  follow  him  ;  this  may  per- 
haps serve  to  alarm  his  prey,  but  must  be  as  teas- 
ing to  him  as  the  attentions  of  swallows  are  to  an 
Qwl,  who  happens  to  be  taking  a  daylight  prom- 
enade ;  and  if  owls  ever  swear,  it  is  under  those 
circumstances.  Mr.  Darwin,  when  hunting  on 
the  banks  of  the  Uruguay,  was  shown  three  well- 
known  trees  to  which  the  jaguars  constantly  re- 
sort, for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  sharpening 
their  claws.  Every  one  must  be  familiar  with  the 
manner  in  which  cats,  with  outstretched  legs  and 
extended  claws,  will  card  the  legs  of  chairs  and 
of  men  ;  so  with  the  jaguar ;  and  of  these  trees 
the  bark  was  worn  quite  smooth  in  front ;  on 
each  side  there  were  deep  grooves,  extending  in 
an  oblique  line  nearly  a  yard  in  length.  The  scars 
were  of  different  ages,  and  the  inhabitants  could 
always  tell  when  a  jaguar  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, by  his  recent  autograph  on  one  of  these  trees. 

A  FASHIONABLE  FORGER. 

I  AM  an  attorney  and  a  bill  discounter.  As  it 
is  my  vocation  to  lend  money  at  high  interest 
to  extravagant  people,  my  connection  principally 
lies  among  "  fools,"  sometimes  among  rogues, 
''of  qivality."  Mine  is  a  pursuit  which  a  pre- 
judiced world  either  holds  in  sovereign  contempt, 
or  visits  with  envy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness ;  but  to  my  mind,  there  are  many  callings, 
with  finer  names,  that  are  no  better.  It  gives 
me  two  things  which  I  love — money  and  power  ; 
but  I  can  not  deny  that  it  brings  with  it  a  bad 
name.  The  case  lies  between  character  and 
money,  and  involves  a  matter  of  taste.  Some 
people  like  character  ;  I  prefer  money. 

If  I  am  hated  and  despi^  ed,  I  chuckle  over  the 
"per  contra."  I  find  it  pleasant  for  members  of 
a  proud  aristocracy  to  condescend  from  their  high 
estate  to  fawn,  feign,  flatter ;  to  aflfect  even  mirth- 
ful familiarity  in  order  to  gain  my  good-will.  I 
am  no  Shylock.  No  client  can  accuse  me  of  de- 
siring either  his  flesh  or  his  blood.  Sentimental 
vengeance  is  no  item  in  my  stock  in  trade.  Gold 
and  bank-notes  satisfy  my  "rage;"  or,  if  need 
be,  a  good  mortgage.  Far  from  seeking  revenge, 
the  worst  defaulter  I  ever  had  dealings  with  can 
not  deny  that  I  am  always  willing  to  accept  a 
good  post-obit. 

I  say  again,  I  am  daily  brought  in  contact  with 
all  ranks  of  society,  from  the  poverty-stricken 
patentee  to  the  peer ;  and  I  am  no  more  sur- 
prised at  receiving  an  application  from  a  duchess 
than  from  a  pet  opera-dancer.  In  my  ante-room 
wait,  at  this  moment,  a  crowd  of  borrowers. 
Among  the  men,  beardless  folly  and  mustached 
craft  are  most  prominent :  there  is  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  with  an  elaborate  cane  and  won- 


derfully vacant  countenance,  who  is  anticipating, 
in  feeble  follies,  an  estate  that  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  his  ancestors  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  There  is  a  hairy,  high-nosed, 
broken-down  non-descript,  in  appearance  some- 
thing between  a  horse-dealer  and  a  pugilist.  He 
is  an  old  Etonian.  Five  years  ago  he  drove  his 
four-in-hand ;  he  is  now  waiting  to  beg  a  sover- 
eign, having  been  just  discharged  from  the  In- 
solvent Court,  for  the  second  time.  Among  the 
woman,  a  pretty  actress,  who,  a  few  years  since, 
looked  forward  to  a  supper  of  steak  and  onions, 
with  bottled  stout,  on  a  Saturday  night,  as  a 
great  treat,  now  finds  one  hundred  pounds  a 
month  insufficient  to  pay  her  wine-merchant  and 
her  confectioner.  I  am  obliged  to  deal  with  each 
case  according  to  its  peculiarities.  Genuine  un- 
deserved Ruin  seldom  knocks  at  my  door.  Mine 
is  a  perpetual  battle  with  people  who  imbibe 
trickery  at  the  same  rate  as  they  dissolve  their 
fortunes.  I  am  a  hard  man,  of  course.  I  should 
not  be  fit  for  my  pursuit  if  I  were  not ;  but  when, 
by  a  remote  chance,  honest  misfortune  pays  me 
a  visit,  as  Rothschild  amused  himself  at  times  by 
giving  a  beggar  a  guinea,  so  I  occasionally  treat 
myself  to  the  luxury  of  doing  a  kind  action. 

My  favorite  subjects  for  this  unnatural  gener- 
osity, are  the  very  young,  or  the  poor,  innocent, 
helpless  people,  who  are  unfit  for  the  war  of  life. 
Many  among  my  clients  (especially  those  tem- 
pered in  the  "  ice-brook"  of  fashion  and  high  life 
— polished  and  passionless)  would  be  too  much 
for  me,  if  I  had  not  made  the  face,  the  eye,  the 
accent,  as  much  my  study  as  the  mere  legal  and 
financial  points  of  discount.  To  show  what  I 
mean,  I  will  relate  what  happened  to  me  not 
long  since  : 

One  day,  a  middle-aged  man,  in  the  usual  cos- 
tume of  a  West-end  shopman,  who  had  sent  in 
his  name  as  Mr.  Axminster,  was  shown  into  my 
private  room.  After  a  little  hesitation,  he  said, 
"  Although  you  do  not  know  me,  living  at  this 
end  of  the  town,  I  know  you  very  well  by  repu- 
tation, and  that  you  discount  bills.  I  have  a 
bill  here  which  I  want  to  get  discounted.  I  51m 
in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Russle  and  Smooth. 
The  bill  is  drawn  by  one  of  our  best  customers, 
the  Hon.  Miss  Snape,  niece  of  Lord  Blimley,  and 
accepted  by  Major  Munge ;  whom,  no  doubt,  you 
know  by  name.  She  has  dealt  with  us  for  some 
years,  is  very,  very  extravagant;  but  always 
pays."  He  put  the  acceptance — which  was  for 
two  hundred  pounds — into  my  hands. 

I  looked  at  it  as  scrutinizingly  as  I  usually  do 
at  such  paper.  The  major's  signature  was  fa- 
miliar to  me  ;  but  having  succeeded  to  a  great 
estate,  he  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  customer.  I 
instantly  detected  a  forgery;  by  whom1  was 
the  question.  Could  it  be  the  man  before  me] 
— experience  told  me  it  was  not. 

Perhaps  there  was  something  in  the  expres- 
sion of  my  countenance  which  Mr.  Axminster 
did  not  like,  for  he  said,  '*  It  is  good  for  the 
amount,  I  presume  1" 

I  replied,  "  Pray,  sir,  from  whom  did  you 
get  thisbilP" 
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"From  Miss  Snape  herself." 

"  Hav.  you  circulated  any  other  bills  made  by 
the  same  drawer  ?" 

"  0  yes  !"  said  the  draper,  without  hesitation; 
"  I  have  paid  away  a  bill  for  one  hundred  pounds 
to  Mr.  Sparkle,  the  jeweler,  to  whom  Miss  Snape 
owed  twenty  pounds.  They  gave  me  the  differ- 
ence." 

"  And  how  long  has  that  bill  to  run  now  ?" 

"  About  a  fortnight." 

"  Did  you  endorse  if?" 

*'  I  did,"  continued  the  shopman.  "  Mr.  Spar- 
kle required  me  to  do  so,  to  show  that  the  bill 
came  properly  into  his  possession." 

"  This  second  bill,  you  say,  is  urgently  re- 
quired to  enable  Miss  Snape  to  leave  townl" 

"  Yes ;  she  is  going  to  Brighton  for  the  win- 
ter." 

I  gave  Mr.  Axminister  a  steady,  piercing  look 
of  inquiry.  "  Pray,  sir,"  I  said,  "  could  you 
meet  that  one  hundred  pounds  bill,  supposing  it 
should  not  be  paid  by  the  acceptor  1" 

"  Meet  it  1"  The  poor  fellow  wiped  from  his 
forehead  the  perspiration  which  suddenly  broke 
out  at  the  bare  hint  of  a  probability  that  the  bill 
would  be  dishonored  :  "  Meet  if?  O  no  !  I  am 
a  married  man,  with  a  family,  and  have  nothing 
but  my  salary  to  depend  on." 

"  Then,  the  sooner  you  get  it  taken  up,  and 
the  less  you  have  to  do  with  Miss  Snape's  bill 
affairs,  the  better." 

"  She  has  always  been  punctual  hitherto." 

"  That  may  be."  I  pointed  to  the  cross-writ- 
ing on  the  document,  and  said  deliberately,  "  Tkis 
bill  is  a  forgery  !" 

At  these  words  the  poor  man  turned  pale.  He 
snatched  up  the  document ;  and,  with  many  in- 
coherent protestations,  was  rushing  toward  the 
door,  when  I  called  to  him,  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  to  stop.  He  paused.  His  manner  indi- 
cating not  only  doubt,  but  fear.  I  said  to  him, 
"Don't  flurry  yourself;  I  only  want  to  serve 
you.  You  tell  me  that  you  are  a  married  man 
with  children,  dependent  on  daily  labor  for  daily 
bread  ;  and  that  you  have  done  a  little  discount- 
ing for  Miss  Snape  out  of  your  earnings.  Now, 
although  I  am  a  bill  discounter,  I  don't  like  to 
see  such  men  victimized.  Look  at  the  body  of 
this  bill :  look  at  the  signature  of  your  lady 
customer,  the  drawer.  Don't  you  detect  the 
same  fine,  thin,  sharp-pointed  handwriting  in  the 
words,  '  Accepted,  Dymmock  Munge.'  " 

The  man,  convinced  against  his  will,  was  at 
first  overcome.  When  he  recovered,  he  raved  : 
he  would  expose  the  Honorable  Miss  Snape,  if 
it  cost  him  his  bread  :  he  would  go  at  once  to  the 
police  office. 

I  stopped  him,  by  saying,  roughly,  "  Don't  be 
a  fool.  Any  such  steps  would  seal  your  ruin. 
Take  my  advice  ;  return  the  bill  to  the  lady,  say- 
ing simply  that  you  can  not  get  it  discounted. 
J^eave  the  rest  to  me,  and  I  think  the  bill  you 
have  endorsed  to  Sparkle  will  be  paid."  Com- 
forted by  this  assurance,  Axminster,  fearfully 
changed  from  the  nervous,  but  smug,  hopeful 
uin.n  of"  the  ujorning,  departed. 


It  now  remained  for  me  to  exert  what  skill  I 
own,  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  I  lost  no 
time  in  writing  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Miss 
Snape,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"Madam — A  bill,  purporting  to  be  drawn  by 
you,  has  been  offered  to  me  for  discount.  There 
is  something  wrong  about  it ;  and,  though  a 
stranger  to  you,  I  advise  you  to  lose  no  time  in 
getting  it  back  into  your  own  hands. — D.  D." 

I  intended  to  deal  with  the  affair  quietly,  and 
without  any  view  to  profit.  The  fact  is,  that  I 
was  sorry — you  may  laugh — ^but  I  really  was 
sorry  to  think  that  a  young  girl  might  have  given 
way  to  temptation  under  pressure  of  pecuniary 
difficulties.  If  it  had  been  a  man's  case,  I  doubt 
whether  I  should  have  interfered. 

By  the  return  of  post,  a  lady's  maid  entered 
my  room,  profusely  decorated  with  ringlets,  lace, 
and  perfumed  with  patchouli.  She  brought  a 
letter  from  her  mistress.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  Sir — I  can  not  suflSciently  express  my  thanks 
for  your  kindness  in  writing  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  the  bills  ;  of  which  I  had  also  heard  a  few 
hours  previously.  As  a  perfect  stranger  to  you, 
I  can  not  estimate  your  kind  consideration  at  too 
high  a  value.  I  trust  the  matter  will  be  ex- 
plained ;  but  I  should  much  like  to  see  you.  If 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  write  a  note  as 
soon  as  you  receive  this,  I  will  order  it  to  be 
sent  to  me  at  once  to  Tyburn- square.  I  will 
wait  on  you  at  any  hour  on  Friday  you  may  ap- 
point. I  believe  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  you  transact  business  for  my  friend 
Sir  John  Markham,  and  you  will  therefore  know 
the  inclosed  to  be  his  handwriting.  Again 
thanking  you  most  gratefully,  allow  me  to  re- 
main your  much  and  deeply  obliged, 

"  Juliana  Snape." 

This  note  was  written  upon  delicate  French 
paper,  embossed  with  a  coat  of  arms.  It  was  in 
a  fancy  envelope  :  the  whole  richly  perfumed, 
and  redolent  of  rank  and  fashion.  Its  contents 
were  an  implied  confession  of  forgery. 

Silence,  or  three  lines  of  indignation,  would 
have  been  the  only  innocent  answer  to  my  letter. 
But  Miss  Snape  thanked  me.  She  let  me  know, 
by  implication,  that  she  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  a  name  good  on  a  West-end  bill.  My  an- 
swer was,  that  I  should  be  alone  on  the  following 
afternoon  at  five. 

At  the  hour  fixed,  punctual  to  a  moment,  a 
brougham  drew  up  at  the  corner  of  the  street  next 
to  my  chambers.  The  Honorable  Miss  Snape's 
card  was  handed  in.  Presently,  she  entered, 
swimming  into  my  room,  richly  yet  simply  dressed 
in  the  extreme  of  Parisian  good  taste.  She  was 
pale — or  rather  colorless.  She  had  fair  hair,  fine 
teeth,  and  a  fashionable  voice.  She  threw  her- 
self gracefully  into  the  chair  I  handed  to  her,  eind 
began  by  uncoiling  a  string  of  phrases,  to  the 
efiect  that  her  visit  was  merely  to  consult  me  on 
"unavoidable  pecuniary  difficulties." 

According  to  my  mode,  I  allowed  her  to  talk; 
putting  in  only  an  occasional  word  of  question, 
that  seemod  rather  a  random  observation  than  a 
siguiAcant  query.     At  length,  after  walking  round 
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and  round  the  subject,  like  a  timid  horse  in  a 
field,  round  a  groom  with  a  sieve  of  oats,  she 
came  nearer  and  nearer  the  subject.  When  she 
had  fairly  approached  the  point,  she  stopped,  as 
if  courage  had  failed  her.  But  she  soon  re- 
covered, and  observed — "  I  can  not  think  why 
you  should  take  the  trouble  to  write  so  to  me,  a 
perfect  stranger."  Another  pause — "I  wonder 
no  one  ever  suspected  me  before." 

Here  was  a  confession  and  a  key  to  character. 
The  cold  gray  eye,  the  thin  compressed  lips, 
which  I  had  had  time  to  observe,  were  true  in- 
dexes to  the  "  lady's"  inner  heart : — selfish,  cal- 
culating, utterly  devoid  of  conscience  ;  unable  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  spontaneous  kindness ; 
utterly  indifferent  to  any  thing  except  discovery ; 
and  almost  indifferent  to  that,  because  convinced 
that  no  serious  consequences  could  affect  a  lady 
of  her  rank  and  influence. 

"Madam,"  I  replied,  "as  long  as  you  dealt 
with  tradesmen  accustomed  to  depend  on  aristo- 
cratic customers,  your  rank  and  position,  and 
their  large  profits,  protected  you  from  suspicion  ; 
but  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  descending  from 
your  vantage  ground  to  make  a  poor  shopman 
your  innocent  accomplice — a  man  who  will  be 
keenly  alive  to  any  thing  that  may  injure  his 
wife  or  children.  His  terrors — but  for  my  inter- 
position— would  have  ruined  you.  Tell  me,  how 
many  of  these  things  have  you  put  afloat?' 

She  seemed  a  little  taken  aback  by  this  speech ; 
but  was  wonderfully  firm.  She  passed  her  white, 
jeweled  hand  over  her  eyes,  seemed  calculating, 
and  then  whispered,  with  a  confiding  look  of  in- 
nocent helplessness,  admirably  assumed : 

"  About  as  many  as  amount  to  twelve  hundred 
pounds." 

"And  what  means  have  you  for  meeting  themi" 

At  this  question,  so  plainly  put,  her  face  flushed. 
She  half-rose  from  her  chair,  and  exclaimed,  in 
the  true  tone  of  aristocratic  hauteur,  "  Really, 
sir,  I  do  not  know  what  right  you  have  to  ask  me 
that  question." 

I  laughed  a  little,  though  not  very  loud.  It 
was  rude,  I  own  ;  but  who  could  have  helped  it  1 
I  replied,  speaking  low,  but  slowly  and  distinct- 
ly, "You  forget.  I  did  not  send  for  you :  you 
came  to  me.  You  have  forged  bills  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds.  Yours  is  not  the  case 
of  a  ruined  merchant,  or  an  ignorant  over-tempted 
clerk.  In  your  case  a  jury"  (she  shuddered  at 
that  word)  "  would  find  no  extenuating  circum- 
stances ;  and  if  you  should  ever  fall  into  the  hands 
of  justice,  you  will  be  convicted,  degraded,  clothed 
in  a  prison  dress,  and  transported  for  life.  I  do 
not  want  to  speak  harshly  ;  but  I  insist  that  you 
find  means  to  take  up  the  bill  which  Mr.  Axmin- 
ster  has  so  unwittingly  indorsed  !" 

The  Honorable  Miss  Snape's  grand  manner 
melted  away.  She  wept.  She  seized  and  pressed 
my  hand.  She  cast  up  her  eyes,  full  of  tears,  and 
went  through  the  part  of  a  repentant  victim  with 
great  fervor.  She  would  do  any  thing ;  any  thing 
in  the  world  to  save  the  poor  man.  Indeed,  she 
had  intended  to  appropriate  part  of  the  two  hun- 
dred pound  bill  to  that  purpose. 
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She  forgot  her  first  statement,  that  she  wantetl 
the  money  to  go  out  of  town.  Without  inter- 
rupting, I  let  her  go  on  and  degrade  herself  by 
a  simulated  passion  of  repentance,  regret,  and 
thankfulness  to  me,  under  which  she  hid  her 
fear  and  her  mortification  at  being  detected.  I 
at  length  put  an  end  to  a  scene  of  admirable  act- 
ing, by  recommending  her  to  go  abroad  immedi- 
ately, to  place  herself  out  of  reach  of  any  sudden 
discovery  ;  and  then  lay  her  case  fully  before  her 
friends,  who  would,  no  doubt,  feel  bound  to  com« 
forward  with  the  full  amount  of  the  forged  bills. 
"But,"  she  exclaimed,  with  an  entreating  air,  "  I 
have  no  money  ;  I  can  not  go  without  money!" 
To  that  observation  I  did  not  respond ;  although 
I  am  sure  she  expected  that  I  should,  check-book 
in  hand,  offer  her  a  loan. 

I  do  not  say  so  without  reason ;  for,  the  very 
next  week,  this  honorable  young  lady  came  again; 
and,  with  sublime  assurance  and  a  number  of  very 
charming,  winning  speeches  (which  might  have 
had  their  effect  upon  a  younger  man),  asked  m« 
to  lend  her  one  hundred  pounds,  in  order  that 
she  might  take  the  advice  I  had  so  obligingly 
given  her,  and  retire  into  private  life  for  a  certain 
time  in  the  country. 

I  do  meet  with  a  great  many  impudent  people 
in  the  course  of  my  calling — I  am  not  very  de- 
ficient in  assurance  myself — but  this  actually  took 
away  my  breath. 

"Really,  madam,"  I  answered,  "you  pay  a 
very  ill  compliment  to  my  gray  hairs  ;  and  would 
fain  make  me  a  very  ill  return  for  the  service  I 
have  done  you,  when  you  ask  me  to  lend  a  hun- 
dred pounds  to  a  young  lady  who  owns  to  having 
forged  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  to  owing  eight  hundred  pounds  be- 
sides. I  wished  to  save  a  personage  of  your  years 
and  position  from  a  disgraceful  career ;  but  I  am 
too  good  a  trustee  for  my  children  to  lend  money 
to  any  body  in  such  a  dangerous  position  as  your- 
self" 

"  Oh  !"  she  answered,  quite  unabashed,  with- 
out a  trace  of  the  fearful,  tender  pleading  of  th« 
previous  week's  interview — quite  as  if  I  had  been 
an  accomplice,  "I  can  give  you  excellent  securi- 
ty." 

"  That  alters  the  case  ;  I  can  lend  any  amount 
on  good  security." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  can  get  the  acceptances  of  three 
friends  of  ample  means." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me.  Miss  Snape,  that 
you  will  write  down  the  names  of  three  parties 
who  will  accept  a  bill  for  one  hundred  pounds  for 
youl" 

Yes,  she  could,  and  did  actually  write  down 
the  names  of  three  distinguished  men.  Now  I 
knew  for  certain  that  not  one  of  those  noblemen 
would  have  put  his  name  to  a  bill  on  any  account 
whatever  for  his  dearest  friend  ;  but,  in  her  un- 
abashed self-confidence,  she  thought  of  passing 
another  forgery  on  me.  I  closed  the  conference 
by  saying,  "  I  can  not  assist  you ;"  and  she  retired 
with  the  air  of  an  injured  person.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  I  heard  from  Mr.  Axminster,  that 
his  liability  had  been  duly  honored. 
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In  my  active  and  exciting  life,  one  day  extin- 
guishes the  recollection  of  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  ;  and,  for  a  time,  I  thought  no  more 
about  the  fashionable  forger.  I  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that,  heartily  frightened,  although  not' 
repenting,  she  had  paused  in  her  felonious  pur- 
suits. 

My  business,  one  day,  led  me  to  the  establish- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  respectable 
legal  firms  in  the  city,  where  I  am  well  known, 
and,  I  believe,  valued ;  for  at  all  times  I  am 
most  politely,  I  may  say  most  cordially  received. 
Mutual  profits  create  a  wonderful  freemasonry 
between  those  who  have  not  any  other  sympathy 
or  sentiment.  Politics,  religion,  morality,  differ- 
ence of  rank,  are  all  equalized  and  republicanized 
by  the  division  of  an  account.  No  sooner  had  I 
entered  the  sanctum,  than  the  senior  partner,  Mr. 
Preceps,  began  to  quiz  his  junior,  Mr.  Jones, 
with,  "  Well,  Jones  must  never  joke  friend  Dis- 
count any  more  about  usury.  Just  imagine,"  he 
continued,  addressing  me,  "  Jones  has  himself 
been  discounting  a  bill  for  a  lady  ;  and  a  deuced 
pretty  one,  too.  He  sat  next  her  at  dinner  in 
Grosvenor-square  last  week.  Next  day  she  gave 
him  a  call  here,  and  he  could  not  refuse  her  ex- 
traordinary request.  Gad,  it  is  hardly  fair  for 
Jones  to  be  poaching  on  your  domains  of  West- 
eaid  paper !" 

Mr.  Jones  smiled  quietly,  as  he  observed,  "Why, 
you  see,  she  is  the  niece  of  one  of  our  best  clients ; 
and,  really,  I  was  so  taken  by  surprise,  that  I  did 
not  know  how  to  refuse." 

"Pray,"  said  I,  interrupting  his  excuses,  "does 
your  young  lady's  name  begin  with  S 1  Has  she 
not  a  very  pale  face,  and  cold  gray  eye  1" 

The  partners  stared. 

"  Ah  !  I  see  it  is  so  ;  and  can  at  once  tell  you 
that  the  bill  is  not  worth  a  rush." 

"Why,  you  don't  mean — 1" 

"  I  mean  simply  that  the  acceptance  is,  I'll  lay 
you  a  wager,  a  forgery." 

"  A  forgery !" 

"  A  forgery,"  I  repeated,  as  distinctly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Jones  hastily,  and  with  broken  ejaculations, 
called  for  the  cash-box.  With  trembling  hands 
he  took  out  the  bill,  and  followed  my  finger  with 
eager,  watchful  eyes,  as  I  pointed  out  the  proofs 
of  my  assertion. 

A  long  pause  was  broken  by  my  mocking  laugh, 
for,  at  the  moment,  my  sense  of  politeness  could 
not  restrain  my  satisfaction  at  the  signal  defeat 
which  had  attended  the  first  experiment  of  these 
highly  respectable  gentlemen  in  the  science  of 
usury. 

The  partners  did  not  have  recourse  to  the  po- 
lice. They  did  not  propose  a  consultation  with 
either  Mr.  Forrester  or  Mr.  Field  ;  but  they  took 
certain  steps,  under  my  recommendation ;  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  at  an  early  day,  an  aunt 
of  the  Honorable  Miss  Snape  was  driven,  to  save 
so  near  a  connection  from  transportation,  to  sell 
out  some  fourteen  hundred  pounds  of  stock,  and 
,all  the  forgeries  were  taken  up. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  lady  who  had 


thus  so  narrowly  escaped,  had  had  enough  ;  but 
forgery,  like  opium-eating,  is  one  of  those  charming 
vices  which  is  never  abandoned,  when  once  adopt- 
ed. The  forger  enjoys  not  only  the  pleasure  of 
obtaining  money  so  easily,  but  the  triumph  of  be- 
fooling sharp  men  of  the  world.  Dexterous  pen- 
manship is  a  source  of  the  same  sort  of  pride  as 
that  which  animates  the  skillful  rifleman,  the 
practiced  duelist,  or  well-trained  billiard-player. 
With  a  clean  Gillott  he  fetches  down  a  capitalist, 
at  three  or  six  months,  for  a  cool  hundred  or  a 
round  thousand  ;  just  as  a  Scrope  drops  over  a 
stag  at  ten,  or  a  Gordon  Gumming  a  monstrous 
male  elephant  at  a  hundred  paces. 

As  I  before  observed,  my  connection  especially 
lies  among  the  improvident — among  those  who 
will  be  ruined — who  are  being  ruined — and  who 
have  been  ruined.  To  the  last  class  belongs 
Francis  Fisherton,  once  a  gentleman,  now  with- 
out a  shilling  or  a  principle  ;  but  rich  in  mother- 
wit — in  fact  Q.  farceur,  after  Paul  de  Kock's  own 
heart.  Having  in  by-gone  days  been  one  of  my 
willing  victims,  he  occasionally  finds  pleasure 
and  profit  in  guiding  others  through  the  gate  he 
frequented,  as  long  as  able  to  pay  the  tolls.  In 
truth  he  is  what  is  called  a  "discount  agent." 

One  day  I  received  a  note  from  him,  to  say  that 
he  would  call  on  me  at  three  o'clock  the  next  day, 
to  introduce  a  lady  of  family,  who  wanted  a  bill 
"  done"  for  one  hundred  pounds.  So  ordinary  a 
transaction  merely  needed  a  memorandum  in  my 
diary,  "  Tuesday,  3  p.m.  ;  F.  F.,  £100  Bill."  The 
hour  came  and  passed  ;  but  no  Frank,  which  was 
strange — because  every  one  must  have  observed, 
that,  however  dilatory  people  are  in  paying,  they 
are  wonderfully  punctual  when  they  expect  to 
receive  money. 

At  five  o'clock,  in  rushed  my  Jackal.  His 
story,  disentangled  from  oaths  and  ejaculations, 
amounted  to  this  : — In  answer  to  one  of  the  ad 
vertisements  he  occasionally  addresses  "  To  the 
Embarrassed,"  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Times," 
he  received  a  note  from  a  lady,  who  said  she  was 
anxious  to  get  a  "bill  done" — the  acceptance  of 
a  well-known  man  of  rank  and  fashion.  A  cor- 
respondence was  opened,  and  an  appointment 
made.  At  the  hour  fixed,  neatly  shaved,  brushed, 
gloved,  booted — the  revival,  in  short,  of  that  high- 
bred Frank  Fisherton,  who  was  so  famous 

"  In  liis  hot  youth,  when  Crockford's  was  the  thing," 
glowing  with  only  one  glass  of  brandy  "just  to 
steady  his  nerves,"  he  met  the  lady  at  a  West- 
end  pastry-cook's. 

After  a  few  words  (for  all  the  material  ques- 
tions had  been  settled  by  correspondence)  she 
stepped  into  her  brougham.,  and  invited  Frank  to 
take  a  seat  beside  her.  Elated  with  a  compliment 
of  late  years  so  rare,  he  commenced  planning  the 
orgies  which  were  to  reward  him  for  weeks  of 
enforced  fasting,  when  the  coachman,  reveren- 
tially touching  his  hat,  looked  down  from  his  seat 
for  orders. 

"  To  ninety-nine,  George-street,  St.  James," 
cried  Fisherton,  in  his  loudest  tones. 

In  an  instant,  the  young  lady's  pale  face 
changed  to  scarlet,  and  then  to  ghastly  green. 
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In  a  whisper,  rising  to  a  scream,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Good  heavens  !  you  do  not  mean  to  that  man's 
house"  (meaning  me).  "  Indeed,  I  can  not  go  to 
him,  on  any  account ;  he  is  a  most  horrid  man,  I 
am  told,  and  charges  most  extravagantly." 

"  Madam,"  answered  Frank,  in  great  perturba- 
tion, "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  have  been 
grossly  misinformed.  I  have  known  that  excel- 
lent man  these  twenty  years,  and  have  paid  him 
hundreds  on  hundreds ;  but  never  so  much  by 
ten  per  cent,  as  you  offered  me  for  discounting 
your  bill." 

"  Sir,  I  can  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with  your 
friend."  Then,  violently  pulling  the  check-string, 
"  Stop,"  she  gasped :  "  and  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  get  out?' 

"  And  so  I  got  out,"  continued  Fisherton,  "  and 
lost  my  time ;  and  the  heavy  investment  I  made 
in  getting  myself  up  for  the  assignation  ;  new 
primrose  gloves,  and  a  shilling  to  the  hair-dresser 
— hang  her  !  But,  did  you  ever  know  any  thing 
like  the  prejudices  that  must  prevail  against  youl 
I  am  disgusted  with  human  nature.  Could  you 
lend  me  half  a  sovereign  till  Saturday  1" 

I  smiled ;  I  sacrificed  the  half-sovereign  and 
let  him  go,  for  he  is  not  exactly  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  advisable  to  intrust  all  the  secrets 
relating  to  the  Honorable  Miss  Snape. 

Since  that  day  I  look  each  morning  in  the  po- 
lice reports,  with  considerable  interest ;  but,  up 
to  the  present  hour,  the  Honorable  Miss  Snape 
has  lived  and  thrived  in  the  best  society. 

TO  BE  READ  AT  DUSK. 

BY    CHARLES    DICKENS. 

ONE,  two,  three,  four,  five.  There  were  five 
of  them. 

Five  couriers,  sitting  on  a  bench  outside  the 
convent  on  the  summit  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard 
in  Switzerland,  looking  at  the  remote  heights, 
stained  by  the  setting  sun,  as  if  a  mighty  quan- 
tity of  red  wine  had  been  broached  upon  the 
mountain  top,  and  had  not  yet  had  time  to  sink 
into  the  snow. 

This  is  not  my  simile.  It  was  made  for  the 
occasion  by  the  stoutest  courier,  who  was  a  Ger- 
man. None  of  the  others  took  any  more  notice 
of  it  than  they  took  of  me,  sitting  on  another 
bench  on  the  other  side  of  the  convent  door, 
smoking  my  cigar,  like  them,  and — also  like  them 
— looking  at  the  reddened  snow,  and  at  the  lonely 
shed  hard  by,  where  the  bodies  of  belated  travel- 
ers, dug  out  of  it,  slowly  wither  away,  knowing 
no  corruption  in  that  cold  region. 

The  wine  upon  the  mountain  top  soaked  in  as 
we  looked ;  the  mountain  became  white ;  the 
.sky,  a  very  dark  blue  ;  the  wind  rose  ;  and  the 
air  turned  piercing  cold.  The  five  couriers  but- 
toned their  rough  coats.  There  being  no  safer 
man  to  imitate  in  all  such  proceedings  than  a 
courier,  I  buttoned  mine. 

The  mountain  in  the  sunset  had  stopped  the 
five  couriers  in  a  conversation.  It  is  a  sublime 
sight,  likely  to  stop  conversation.  The  mount- 
ain being  now  out  of  the  sunset,  they  resumed. 
Not  that  I  had  heard  any  part  of  their  previous 


discourse ;  for,  indeed,  I  had  not  then  broken 
away  from  the  American  gentleman,  in  the  trav- 
elers' parlor  of  the  convent,  who,  sitting  with 
his  face  to  the  fire,  had  undertaken  to  realize 
to  me  the  whole  progress  of  events  which  had 
led  to  the  accumulation  by  the  Honorable  Ana- 
nias Dodger  of  one  of  the  largest  acquisitions  of 
dollars  ever  made  in  our  country. 

"My  God  !"  said  the  Swiss  courier,  speaking 
in  French,  which  I  do  not  hold  (as  some  authors 
appear  to  do)  to  be  such  an  all-sufficient  excuse 
for  a  naughty  word,  that  I  have  only  to  write  it 
in  that  language  to  make  it  innocent ;  "  if  you 
talk  of  ghosts — " 

"  But  I  doii't  talk  of  ghosts,"  said  the  German. 

"  Of  what  thenl"  asked  the  Swiss. 

"  If  I  knew  of  what  then,"  said  the  German, 
"  I  should  probably  know  a  great  deal  more." 

It  was  a  good  answer,  I  thought,  and  it  made 
me  curious.  So,  I  moved  my  position  to  that 
corner  of  my  bench  which  was  nearest  to  them, 
and  leaning  my  back  against  the  convent-wall, 
heard  perfectly,  without  appearing  to  attend. 

"Thunder  and  lightning!''  said  the  German, 
warming,  "  when  a  certain  man  is  coming  to  see 
you,  unexpectedly  ;  and,  without  his  own  knowl- 
edge, sends  some  invisible  messenger,  to  put  the 
idea  of  him  in  your  head  all  day,  what  do  you 
call  that  1  When  you  walk  along  a  crowded 
street — at  Frankfort,  Milan,  London,  Paris — and 
think  that  a  passing  stranger  is  like  your  friend 
Heinrich,  and  then  that  another  passing  stranger 
is  like  your  friend  Heinrich,  and  so  begin  to  have 
a  strange  foreknowledge  that  presently  you'll 
meet  your  friend  Heinrich — which  you  do,  though 
you  believed  him  at  Trieste— -what  do  you  call 
thatV 

"  It's  not  uncommon  either,"  murmured  the 
Swiss  and  the  other  three. 

"Uncommon!"  said  the  German.  "It's  as 
common  as  cherries  in  the  Black  Forest.  It's  as 
common  as  maccaroni  at  Naples.  And  Naples 
reminds  me !  When  the  old  Marchesa  Senza- 
nima  shrieks  at  a  card  party  on  the  Chiaja — as  I 
heard  and  saw  her,  for  it  happened  in  a  Bavarian 
family  of  mine,  and  I  was  overlooking  the  service 
that  evening  —  I  say,  when  the  old  Marchesa 
starts  up  at  the  card-table,  white  through  her 
rouge,  and  cries,  'My  sister  in  Spain  is  dead! 
I  felt  her  cold  touch  on  my  back!' — and  when 
that  sister  is  dead  at  the  moment — what  do  you 
call  that?" 

"  Or  when  the  blood  of  San  Gennaro  liquefies 
at  the  request  of  the  clergy — as  all  the  world 
knows  that  it  does  regularly  once  a  year,  in  my 
native  city,"  said  the  Neapolitan  courier,  after 
a  pause,  with  a  comical  look,  "  what  do  you  call 
that?" 

"  That  r  cried  the  German.  "  Well !  I  think 
I  know  a  name  for  that." 

"Miracle!"  said  the  Neapolitan,  with  the  same 
sly  face. 

The  German  merely  smoked  and  laughed  ;  and 
they  all  smoked  and  laughed. 

"Bah!"  said  the  German,  presently.  "I 
speak  of  things  that  really  do  happen.     When  I 
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want  to  see  the  conjurer,  I  pay  to  see  a  profess- 
ed one,  and  have  my  money's  worth.  Very 
strange  things  do  happen  without  ghosts.  Ghosts ! 
Giovanni  Baptista,  tell  your  story  of  the  English 
bride.  There's  no  ghost  in  that,  but  something 
full  as  strange.     Will  any  man  tell  me  what"!" 

As  there  was  a  silence  among  them,  I  glanced 
around.  He  whom  I  took  to  be  Baptista  was 
lighting  a  fresh  cigar.  He  presently  went  on  to 
speak.     He  was  a  Genoese,  as  I  judged. 

"The  story  of  the  English  bride!"  said  he. 
"  Basta  !  one  ought  not  to  call  so  slight  a  thing 
a  story.  Well,  it's  all  one.  But  it's  true.  Ob- 
serve me  well,  gentlemen,  it's  true.  That  which 
glitters  is  not  always  gold  ;  but  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  is  true." 

He  repeated  this  more  than  once. 

Ten  years  ago,  I  took  my  credentials  to  an 
English  gentleman  at  Long's  Hotel,  in  Bond- 
street,  London,  who  was  about  to  travel — it 
might  be  for  one  year,  it  might  be  for  two.  He 
approved  of  them  ;  likewise  of  me.  He  was 
pleased  to  make  inquiry.  The  testimony  that 
he  received  was  favorable.  He  engaged  me  by 
the  six  months,  and  my  entertainment  was  gen- 
erous. 

He  was  young,  handsome,  very  happy.  He 
was  enamored  of  a  fair  young  English  lady, 
with  a  sufficient  fortune,  and  they  were  going 
to  be  married.  It  was  the  wedding  trip,  in  short, 
that  we  were  going  to  take.  For  three  months' 
rest  in  the  hot  weather  (it  was  early  summer 
then)  he  had  hired  an  old  palace  on  the  Riviera, 
at  an  easy  distance  from  my  city,  Genoa,  on  the 
road  to  Nice.  Did  I  know  that  palace  1  Yes  ; 
I  told  him  I  knew  it  well.  It  was  an  old  palace, 
with  great  gardens.  It  was  a  little  bare,  and  it 
was  a  little  dark  and  gloomy,  being  close  sur- 
rounded by  trees  ;  but  it  was  spacious,  ancient, 
grand,  and  on  the  sea  shore.  He  said  it  had 
been  so  described  to  him  exactly,  and  he  was 
well  pleased  that  I  knew  it.  For  its  being  a 
little  bare  of  furniture,  all  such  places  were. 
For  its  being  a  little  gloomy,  he  had  hired  it 
principally  for  the  gardens,  and  he  and  my  mis- 
tress would  pass  the  summer  weather  in  their 
shade. 

"  So  all  goes  well,  Baptista  1"  said  he. 

"Indubitably,  signor  ;  very  well." 

We  had  a  traveling  chariot  for  our  journey, 
newly  built  for  us,  and  in  all  respects  complete. 
All  we  had  was  complete  ;  we  wanted  for  no- 
thing. The  marriage  took  place.  They  were 
happy.  I  was  happy,  seeing  all  so  bright,  being 
so  well  situated,  going  to  my  own  city,  teaching 
my  language  in  the  rumble  to  the  maid,  la  bella 
Carolina,  whose  heart  was  gay  with  laughter: 
who  was  young  and  rosy. 

The  time  flew.  But  I  observed — listen  to  this, 
I  pray  ! — (and  here  the  courier  dropped  his  voice) 
— I  observed  my  mistress  sometimes  brooding  in 
a  manner  very  strange ;  in  a  frightened  manner ; 
in  an  unhappy  manner  ;  with  a  cloudy,  uncertain 
alarm  upon  her.  I  think  that  I  began  to  notice 
this  when  I  was  walking  up  hills  by  the  carriage 
side,  and  master  had  gone  on  in  front.     At  any 


rate,  I  remember  that  it  impressed  itself  upon  my 
mind  one  evening  in  the  south  of  France,  when 
she  called  to  me  to  call  master  back ;  and  when 
he  came  back,  and  walked  for  a  long  way,  talking 
encouragingly  and  affectionately  to  her,  with  his 
hand  upon  the  open  window,  and  hers  in  it. 
Now  and  then,  he  laughed  in  a  merry  way,  as 
if  he  were  bantering  her  out  of  something.  By- 
and-by,  she  laughed,  and  then  all  went  well 
again. 

It  was  curious.  I  asked  la  bella  Carolina,  the 
pretty  little  one.  Was  mistress  unwelll  No. 
Out  of  spirits  1  No.  Fearful  of  bad  roads,  or 
brigands'?  No.  And  what  made  it  more  mys- 
terious was,  the  pretty  little  one  would  not  look 
at  me  in  giving  answer,  but  would  look  at  the 
view. 

But,  one  day  she  told  me  the  secret. 

"  If  you  must  know,"  said  Carolina,  "  I  find, 
from  what  I  have  overheard,  that  mistress  is 
haunted." 

"  How  haunted  1" 

"  By  a  dream." 

"What  dream  1" 

"  By  a  dream  of  a  face.  For  three  nights  be- 
fore her  marriage,  she  saw  a  face  in  a  dream — 
always  the  same  face,  and  only  One." 

"  A  terrible  face  1" 

"  No.  The  face  of  a  dark,  remarkable-looking 
man,  in  black,  with  black  hair  and  a  gray  mus- 
tache— a  handsome  man,  except  for  a  reserved 
and  secret  air.  Not  a  face  she  ever  saw,  or  at 
all  like  a  face  she  ever  saw.  Doing  nothing  in 
the  dream  but  looking  at  her  fixedly,  out  of  dark- 
ness." 

"  Does  the  dream  come  backl" 

"  Never.  The  recollection  of  it,  is  all  her 
trouble." 

"  And  why  does  it  trouble  her?" 

Carolina  shook  her  head. 

"  That's  master's  question,"  said  la  bella. 
"  She  don't  know.  She  wonders  why,  herself 
But  1  heard  her  tell  him,  only  last  night,  that  if 
she  was  to  find  a  picture  of  that  face  in  our 
Italian  house  (which  she  is  afraid  she  will),  she 
did  not  know  how  she  could  ever  bear  it." 

Upon  my  word  I  was  fearful  after  this  (said 
the  Genoese  courier),  of  our  coming  to  the  old 
palazzo,  lest  some  such  ill-starred  picture  should 
happen  to  be  there.  I  knew  there  were  many 
there ;  and,  as  we  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
place,  I  wished  the  whole  gallery  in  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius.  To  mend  the  matter,  it  was  a 
stormy  dismal  evening  when  we,  at  last,  ap- 
proached that  part  of  the  Riviera.  It  thundered  ; 
and  the  thunder  of  my  city  and  its  environs,  roll- 
ing among  the  high  hills,  is  very  loud.  The 
lizards  ran  in  and  out  of  the  chinks  in  the  broken 
stone  wall  of  the  garden,  as  if  they  were  fright- 
ened ;  the  frogs  bubbled  and  croaked  their  loud- 
est ;  the  sea-wind  moaned,  and  the  wet  trees 
dripped ;  and  the  lightning — body  of  San  Lo- 
renzo, how  it  lightened ! 

We  all  know  what  an  old  palazzo  in  or  near 
Genoa  is — how  time  and  the  sea  air  have  blotted 
it — how  the  drapery  painted  on  the  outer  walls 
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has  peeled  off  in  great  flakes  of  plaster — how  the 
lower  windows  are  darkened  with  rusty  bars  of 
iron — how  the  courtyard  is  overgrown  with  grass 
— ^how  the  outer  buildings  are  dilapidated — how 
the  whole  pile  seems  devoted  to  ruin.  Our  pa- 
lazzo  was  one  of  the  true  kind.  It  had  been 
shut  up  close  for  months.  Months  1 — years !  It 
had  an  earthy  smell,  like  a  tomb.  The  scent  of 
the  orange-trees  on  the  broad  back  terrace,  and 
of  the  lemons  ripening  on  the  wall,  and  of  some 
shrubs  that  grew  around  a  broken  fountain,  had 
got  into  the  house  somehow,  and  had  never  been 
able  to  get  out  again.  There  it  was,  in  every 
room,  an  aged  smell,  grown  faint  with  confine- 
ment. It  pined  in  all  the  cupboards  and  drawers. 
In  the  little  rooms  of  communication  between 
great  rooms,  it  was  stifling.  If  you  turned  a  pic- 
ture— to  come  back  to  the  pictures — there  it  still 
was,  clinging  to  the  wall  behind  the  frame,  like 
a  sort  of  bat. 

The  lattice-blinds  were  close  shut,  all  over  the 
house.  There  were  two  ugly,  gray  old  women 
in  the  house,  to  take  care  of  it ;  one  of  them  with 
a  spindle,  who  stood  winding  and  mumbling  in 
the  doorway,  and  who  would  as  soon  have  let  in 
the  devil  as  the  air.  Master,  mistress,  la  bella 
Carolina,  and  I,  went  all  through  the  palazzo.  I 
went  first,  though  I  have  named  myself  last,  open- 
ing the  windows  and  the  lattice-blinds,  and  shak- 
ing down  on  myself  splashes  of  rain,  and  scraps 
of  mortar,  and  now  and  then  a  dozing  musquito, 
or  a  monstrous,  fat,  blotchy,  Genoese  spider. 

When  I  had  let  the  evening  light  into  a  room, 
master,  mistress,  and  la  bella  Carolina  entered. 
Then,  we  looked  round  at  all  the  pictures,  and  I 
went  forward  again  into  another  room.  Mistress 
secretly  had  great  fear  of  meeting  with  the  like- 
ness of  that  face — we  all  had  ;  but  there  was  no 
such  thing.  The  Madonna  and  Bambino,  San 
Francisco,  San  Sebastiano,  Venus,  Santa  Cateri- 
na,  Angels,  Brigands,  Friars,  Temples  at  Sunset, 
Battles,  White  Horses,  Forests,  Apostles,  Doges, 
all  my  old  acquaintance  many  times  repeated  1 
yes.  Dark,  handsome  man  in  black,  reserved  and 
secret,  with  black  hair  and  gray  mustache,  look- 
ing fixedly  at  mistress  out  of  darkness  ]  no. 

At  last  we  got  through  all  the  rooms  and  all 
the  pictures,  and  came  out  into  the  gardens.  They 
were  pretty  well  kept,  being  rented  by  a  garden- 
er, and  were  large  and  shady.  In  one  place,  there 
was  a  rustic  theatre,  open  to  the  sky  ;  the  stage 
a  green  slope :  the  coulisses,  three  entrances  upon 
a  side,  sweet-smelling  leafy  screens.  Mistress 
moved  her  bright  eyes,  even  there,  as  if  she  looked 
to  see  the  face  come  in  upon  the  scene :  but  all 
was  well. 

"  Now,  Clara,"  master  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  you  see  that  it  is  nothing  1     You  are  happy." 

Mistress  was  much  encouraged.  She  soon  ac- 
customed herself  to  that  grim  palazzo,  and  would 
sing,  and  play  the  harp,  and  copy  the  old  pictures, 
and  stroll  with  master  under  the  green  trees  and 
vines,  all  day.  She  was  beautiful.  He  was  hap- 
py. He  would  laugh  and  say  to  me,  mounting 
his  horse  for  his  morning  ride  before  the  heat ; 

"All  goes  well,  Baptista!" 


*'  Yes,  signore,  thank  God  ;  very  well !" 

We  kept  no  company.  I  took  la  bella  to  the 
Duomo  and  Annunciata,  to  the  Cafe,  to  the  Ope- 
ra, to  the  village  Festa,  to  the  PubUc  Garden,  to 
the  Day  Theatre,  to  the  Marionetti.  The  pretty 
little  one  was  charmed  with  all  she  saw.  She 
learnt  Italian — heavens  !  miraculously  !  Was 
mistress  quite  forgetful  of  that  dream  1  I  asked 
Carolina  sometimes.  Nearly,  said  la  bella — al- 
most.    It  was  wearing  out. 

One  day  master  received  a  letter,  and  called 
me. 

"Baptista!" 

"Signore." 

"  A  gentleman  who  is  presented  to  me  will  dine 
here  to-day.  He  is  called  the  Signor  Dellombra. 
Let  me  dine  like  a  prince." 

It  was  an  odd  name.  I  did  not  know  that 
name.  But,  there  had  been  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  pursued  by  Austria  on  political  suspi- 
cions, lately,  and  some  names  had  changed.  Per- 
haps this  was  one.  Altro  !  Dellombra  was  as 
good  a  name  to  me  as  another. 

When  the  Signor  Dellombra  came  to  dinner 
(said  the  Genoese  courier  in  the  low  voice,  into 
which  he  had  subsided  once  before),  I  showed 
him  into  the  reception-room,  the  great  sala  of  the 
old  palazzo.  Master  received  him  with  cordiality, 
and  presented  him  to  mistress.  As  she  rose,  her 
face  changed,  she  gave  a  cry,  and  fell  upon  the 
marble  floor. 

Then,  I  turned  my  head  to  the  Signor  Dellom- 
bra, and  saw  that  he  was  dressed  in  black,  and 
had  a  reserved  and  secret  air,  and  was  a  dark  re- 
markable-looking man,  with  black  hair  and  a  gray 
mustache. 

Master  raised  mistress  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
her  to  her  own  room,  where  I  sent  la  bella  Caro- 
lina straight.  La  bella  told  me  afterward  that 
mistress  was  nearly  terrified  to  death,  and  that 
she  wandered  in  her  mind  about  her  dream,  all 
night. 

Master  was  vexed  and  anxious — almost  angry, 
and  yet  full  of  solicitude.  The  Signor  Dellombra 
was  a  courtly  gentleman,  and  spoke  with  great 
respect  and  sympathy  of  mistress's  being  so  ill. 
The  African  wind  had  been  blowing  for  some 
days  (they  had  told  him  at  his  hotel  of  the  Mal- 
tese Cross),  and  he  knew  that  it  was  often  hurt- 
ful. He  hoped  the  beautiful  lady  would  recover 
soon.  He  begged  permission  to  retire,  and  to  re  • 
new  his  visit  when  he  should  have  the  happiness 
of  hearing  that  she  was  better.  Master  would 
not  allow  of  this,  and  they  dined  alone. 

He  withdrew  early.  Next  day  he  called  at  the 
gate,  on  horseback,  to  inquire  for  mistress.  He 
did  so  two  or  three  times  in  that  week. 

What  I  observed  myself,  and  what  la  bella 
Carolina  told  me,  united  to  explain  to  me  that 
master  had  now  set  his  mind  on  curing  mistress 
of  her  fanciful  terror.  He  was  all  kindness,  but 
he  was  sensible  and  firm.  He  reasoned  with 
her,  that  to  encourage  such  fancies  wzis  to  invite 
melancholy,  if  not  madness.  That  it  rested  with 
herself  to  be  herself.  That  if  she  once  resisted 
her  strange  weakness,  so  successfully  as  to  re- 
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ceive  the  Signor  Dellombra  as  an  English  lady 
would  receive  any  other  guest,  it  was  forever 
conquered.  To  make  an  end,  the  Signor  came 
again,  and  mistress  received  him  without  marked 
distress  (though  with  constraint  and  apprehension 
still),  and  the  evening  passed  serenely.  Master 
was  so  delighted  with  this  change,  and  so  anxious 
to  confirm  it,  that  the  Signor  Dellombra  became 
a  constant  guest.  He  was  accomplished  in  pic- 
tures, books,  and  music  ;  and  his  society,  in  any 
grim  palazzo,  would  have  been  welcome. 

I  used  to  notice,  many  times,  that  mistress 
was  not  quite  recovered.  She  would  cast  down 
her  eyes  and  droop  her  head,  before  the  Signor 
Dellombra,  or  would  look  at  him  with  a  terrified 
and  fascinated  glance,  as  if  his  presence  had  some 
evil  influence  or  power  upon  her.  Turning  from 
her  to  him,  I  used  to  see  him  in  the  shaded  gar- 
dens, or  the  large  half-lighted  sala,  looking,  as  I 
might  say,  "  fixedly  upon  her  out  of  darkness." 
But,  truly,  I  had  not  forgotten  la  bella  Carolina's 
w^ords  describing  the  face  in  the  dream. 

After  his  second  visit  I  heard  master  say  : 

"  Now  see,  my  dear  Clara,  it's  over  !  Dellom- 
bra has  come  and  gone,  and  your  apprehension 
is  broken  like  glass." 

"Will  he — will  he  ever  come  again  1"  asked 
mistress. 

"  Again  1  Why,  surely,  over  and  over  again  ! 
Are  you  cold  1"     (She  shivered). 

"  No,  dear — but — he  terrifies  me :  are  you  sure 
that  he  need  come  again  1" 

"The  surer  for  the  question,  Clara!"  replied 
master,  cheerfully. 

But,  he  was  very  hopeful  of  her  complete  re- 
covery now,  and  grew  more  and  more  so  every 
day.     She  was  beautiful.     He  was  happy. 

"All  goes  well,  Baptistal"  he  would  say  to 
me  again. 

"  Yes,  signore,  thank  God  ;  very  well." 

We  were  all  (said  the  Genoese  courier,  con- 
straining himself  to  speak  a  little  louder),  we 
were  all  at  Rome  for  the  Carnival.  I  had  been 
out,  all  day,  with  a  Sicilian,  a  friend  of  mine  and 
a  courier,  who  was  there  with  an  English  fami- 
ly. As  I  returned  at  night  to  our  hotel,  I  met 
the  little  Carolina,  who  never  stirred  from  home 
alone,  running  distractedly  along  the  Corso. 

"  Carolina  !  What's  the  matter  1" 

"  O  Baptista !  Oh,  for  the  Lord's  sake  ! 
where  is  my  mistress  1" 

"Mistress,  Carolina  1" 

"  Gone  since  morning — told  me.  when  master 
went  out  on  his  day's  journey,  not  to  call  her, 
for  she  was  tired  with  not  resting  in  the  night 
(having  been  in  pain),  and  would  lie  in  bed  until 
the  evening ;  then  get  up  refreshed.  She  is 
gone  ! — she  is  gone  !  Master  has  come  back, 
broken  down  the  door,  and  she  is  gone !  My 
beautiful,  my  good,  my  innocent  mistress  !" 

The  pretty  little  one  so  cried,  and  raved,  and 
tore  herself,  that  I  could  not  have  held  her,  but 
for  her  swooning  on  my  arm  as  if  she  had  been 
shot.  Master  came  up — in  manner,  face,  or 
voice,  no  more  the  master  that  I  knew,  than  I  was 
he.     He  took  me  (I  laid  the  little  one  upon  her 


bed  in  the  hotel,  and  left  her  with  the  chamber- 
women),  in  a  carriage,  furiously  through  the 
darkness,  across  the  desolate  Campagna.  When 
it  was  day,  and  we  stopped  at  a  miserable  post- 
house,  all  the  horses  had  been  hired  twelve  hours 
ago,  and  sent  away  in  different  directions.  Mark 
me  ! — by  the  Signor  Dellombra,  who  had  passed 
there  in  a  carriage,  with  a  frightened  English 
lady  crouching  in  one  corner. 

I  never  heard  (said  the  Genoese  courier,  draw- 
ing a  long  breath)  that  she  was  ever  traced  be- 
yond that  spot.  All  I  know  is,  that  she  vanish- 
ed into  infamous  oblivion,  with  the  dreaded  face 
beside  her  that  she  had  seen  in  her  dream. 

"  "WTiat  do  you  caM  tkai?^^  said  the  German 
courier,  triumphantly  ;  "  Ghosts  !  There  are  no 
ghosts  there  !  What  do  you  call  this,  that  I  am 
going  to  tell  youl  Ghosts'?  There  are  no 
ghosts  here  /" 

I  took  an  engagement  once  (pursued  the  Ger- 
man courier)  with  an  English  gentleman,  elderly 
and  a  bachelor,  to  travel  through  my  country, 
my  Fatherland.  He  was  a  merchant  who  traded 
with  my  country  and  knew  the  language,  but 
who  had  never  been  there  since  he  was  a  boy — 
as  I  judge,  some  sixty  years  before. 

His  name  was  James,  and  he  had  a  twin-bro- 
ther John,  also  a  bachelor.  Between  these  bro- 
thers there  was  a  great  affection.  They  were  in 
business  together  at  Goodman's  Fields,  but  they 
did  not  live  together.  Mr.  James  dwelt  in  Poland- 
street,  turning  out  of  Oxford-street,  London.  Mr. 
John  resided  by  Epping  Forest. 

Mr.  James  and  I  were  to  start  for  Germany  in 
about  a  week.  The  exact  day  depended  on  bu- 
siness. Mr.  John  came  to  Poland-street  (where 
I  was  staying  in  the  house),  to  pass  that  week 
with  Mr.  James.  But,  he  said  to  his  brother  on 
the  second  day,  "  I  don't  feel  very  well,  James. 
There's  not  much  the  matter  with  me ;  but  I 
think  I  am  a  little  gouty.  I'll  go  home  and  put 
myself  under  the  care  of  my  old  housekeeper, 
who  understands  my  ways.  If  I  get  quite  bet- 
ter, I'll  come  back  and  see  you  before  you  go. 
If  I  don't  feel  well  enough  to  resume  my  visit 
where  I  leave  it  off,  why  you  will  come  and  see 
vie  before  you  go."  Mr.  James,  of  course,  said 
he  would,  and  they  shook  hands — both  hands, 
as  they  always  did — and  Mr.  John  ordered  out 
his  old-fashioned  chariot  and  rumbled  home. 

It  was  on  the  second  night  after  that — that  is 
to  say,  the  fourth  in  the  week — when  I  was  awoke 
out  of  my  sound  sleep  by  Mr.  James  coming  into 
my  bedroom  in  his  flannel-gown,  with  a  lighted 
candle.  He  sat  upon  the  side  of  my  bed,  and 
looking  at  me,  said  : 

"Wilhelm,  I  have  reason  to  think  I  have  got 
some  strange  illness  upon  me." 

I  then  perceived  that  there  was  a  very  unusual 
expression  in  his  face. 

"Wilhelm,"  said  he,  "I  am  not  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  tell  you,  what  I  might  be  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  tell  another  man.  You  come  from  a 
sensible  country,  where  mysterious  things  are 
inquired  into,  and  are  not  settled  to  have  been 
weighed   and   measured   or   to   have   been  un- 
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weighable  and  unmeasurable — or  in  either  case 
to  have  been  completely  disposed  of,  for  all  time 
— ever  so  many  years  ago.  I  have  just  now  seen 
the  phantom  of  my  brother." 

I  confess  (said  the  German  courier)  that  it 
gave  me  a  little  tingling  of  the  blood  to  hear  it. 

"  I  have  just  now  seen,"  Mr.  James  repeated, 
looking  full  at  me,  that  I  might  see  how  collected 
he  was,  "  the  phantom  of  my  brother  John.  I 
was  sitting  up  in  bed,  unable  to  sleep,  when  it 
came  into  my  room,  in  a  white  dress,  and,  re- 
garding me  earnestly,  passed  up  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  glanced  at  some  papers  on  ray  writing- 
desk,  turned,  and,  still  looking  earnestly  at  me 
as  it  passed  the  bed,  went  out  at  the  door.  Now, 
I  am  not  in  the  least  mad,  and  am  not  in  the  least 
disposed  to  invest  that  phantom  with  an  external 
existence  out  of  myself  I  think  it  is  a  warning  to 
me  that  I  am  ill ;  and  I  think  I  had  better  be  bled." 

I  got  out  of  bed  directly  (said  the  German 
courier)  and  began  to  get  on  my  clothes,  begging 
him  not  to  be  alarmed,  and  telling  him  that  I 
would  go  myself  to  the  doctor.  I  was  just  ready, 
when  we  heard  a  loud  knocking  and  ringing  at 
the  street  door.  My  room  being  an  attic  at  the 
back,  and  Mr.  James's  being  the  second-floor 
room  in  the  front,  we  went  down  to  his  room, 
and  put  up  the  window,  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  Is  that  Mr.  James?"  said  a  man  below,  fall- 
ing back  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  to  look 
up. 

"  It  is,"  said  Mr.  James  ;  "  and  you  are  my 
brother's  man,  Robert." 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  that  Mr. 
John  is  ill.  He  is  very  bad,  sir.  It  is  even  fear- 
ed that  he  may  be  lying  at  the  point  of  death. 
He  wants  to  see  you,  sir.  I  have  a  chaise  here. 
Pray  come  to  him.     Pray  lose  no  time." 

Mr.  James  and  I  looked  at  one  another.  "  Wil- 
helm,"  said  he,  "  this  is  strange.  I  wish  you  to 
come  with  me !"  I  helped  him  to  dress,  partly 
there  and  partly  in  the  chaise  ;  and  no  grass 
grew  under  the  horses'  iron  shoes  between  Po- 
land-street and  the  Forest. 

Now,  mind !  (said  the  German  courier).  I 
went  with  Mr.  James  into  his  brother's  room, 
and  I  saw  and  heard  myself  what  follows. 

His  brother  lay  upon  his  bed,  at  the  upper 
end  of  a  long  bed-chamber.  His  old  housekeeper 
was  there,  and  others  were  there  :  I  think  three 
others  were  there,  if  not  four,  and  they  had  been 
with  him  since  early  in  the  afternoon.  He  was 
in  white,  like  the  figure — necessarily  so,  because 
he  had  his  night-dress  on.  He  looked  like  the  fig- 
ure— necessarily  so,  because  he  looked  earnestly 
at  his  brother  when  he  saw  him  come  into  the  room. 

But,  when  his  brother  reached  the  bed-side, 
he  slowly  raised  himself  in  bed,  and  looking  full 
upon  him,  said  these  words  : 

"  James,  you  have  seen  me  before,  to-night, 
and  you  know  it  !" 

And  so  died ! 

I  waited,  when  the  German  courier  ceased,  to 
hear  something  said  of  this  strange  story.  The 
silence  was  unbroken.     I  looked  round,  and  the 


five  couriers  were  gone  :  so  noiselessly  that  the 
ghostly  mountain  might  have  absorbed  them  into 
its  eternal  snows.  I3y  this  time,  I  was  by  no 
means  in  a  mood  to  sit  alone  in  that  awful  scene, 
with  the  chill  air  coming  solemnly  upon  me — or, 
if  I  may  tell  the  truth,  to  sit  alone  anywhere.  So 
I  went  back  into  the  convent-parlor,  and,  finding 
the  American  gentleman  still  disposed  to  relate 
the  biography  of  the  Honorable  Ananias  Dodger, 
heard  it  all  out. 

MY   NOVEL;    OR,  VARIETIES   IN   EN- 
GLISH LIFE.* 
CHAPTER  VII. 

RANDAL  advanced — "  I  fear,  Signior  Ricca- 
bocca,  that  I  am  guilty  of  some  want  of 
ceremony." 

"  To  dispense  with  ceremony  is  the  most  del- 
icate mode  of  conferring  a  compliment,"  replied 
the  urbane  Italian,  as  he  recovered  from  his  first 
surprise  at  Randal's  sudden  address,  and  extend- 
ed his  hand. 

Violante  bowed  her  graceful  head  to  the  young 
man's  respectful  salutation.  "  I  am  on  my  way 
to  Hazeldean,"  resumed  Randal,  "  and,  seeing 
you  in  the  garden,  could  not  resist  this  intru- 
sion." 

RiccABOccA. — '•  You  come  from  London  ? 
Stirring  times  for  you  English,  but  I  do  not  ask 
you  the  news.     No  news  can  affect  us." 

Randal  (softly).     "Perhaps — yes," 

RiccABOccA  (startled). — "How?" 

Violante. — "  Surely  he  speaks  of  Italy,  and 
news  from  that  country  affects  you  still,  my  fa- 
ther." 

RiccABoccA. — "  Nay,  nay,  nothing  affects  me 
like  this  country ;  its  east  wind  might  affect  a 
pyramid  !  Draw  your  mantle  round  you,  child, 
and  go  in  ;  the  air  has  suddenly  grown  chill." 

Violante  smiled  on  her  father,  glanced  uneas- 
ily toward  Randal's  grave  brow,  and  went  slow- 
ly toward  the  house, 

Riccabocca,  after  waiting  some  moments  in 
silence,  as  if  expecting  Randal  to  speak,  said 
with  affected  carelessness,  "  So  you  think  that, 
you  have  news  that  might  affect  me  ?  Corpo 
di  Bacco!     I  am  curious  to  learn  what !" 

"  I  may  be  mistaken — that  depends  on  your 
answer  to  one  question.  Do  you  know  the  Count 
of  Peschiera  ?" 

Riccabocca  winced,  and  turned  pale.  He 
could  not  baffle  the  watchful  eye  of  the  ques- 
tioner. 

"  Enough,"  said  Randal ;  "  I  see  that  I  am 
right.  Believe  in  my  sincerity.  I  speak  but  to 
warn  and  to  serve  you.  The  Count  seeks  to 
discover  the  retreat  of  a  countryman  and  kins- 
man of  his  own." 

"And  for  what  end?"  cried  Riccabocca, 
thrown  off  his  guard,  and  his  breast  dilated,  his 
crest  rose,  and  his  eye  flashed ;  valor  and  defi- 
ance broke  from  habitual  caution  and  self-con- 
trol. "  But  pooh,"  he  added,  striving  to  regain 
his  ordinary  and  half-ironical  calm,  "  it  matters 
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not  to  me.  I  grant,  sir,  that  I  know  the  Count 
di  Peschiera ;  but  what  has  Dr.  Riccabocca  to 
do  with  the  kinsman  of  so  grand  a  personage  ?" 

"  Dr.  Riccabocca — nothing.  But — "  here 
Randal  put  his  lips  close  to  the  Italian's  ear, 
and  whispered  a  brief  sentence.  Then  retreat- 
ing a  step,  but  laying  his  hand  on  the  exile's 
shoulder,  he  added — "  Need  I  say  that  your  se- 
cret is  safe  with  me  ?" 

Riccabocca  made  no  answer.  His  eyes  rest- 
ed on  the  ground  musingly. 

Randal  continued — "And  I  shall  esteem  it 
the  highest  honor  you  can  bestow  on  me,  to  be 
permitted  to  assist  you  in  forestalling  danger." 

Riccabocca  (slowly). — "Sir,  I  thank  you; 
you  have  my  secret,  and  I  feel  assured  it  is  safe, 
for  I  speak  to  an  English  gentleman.  There 
may  be  family  reasons  why  I  should  avoid  the 
Count  di  Peschiera ;  and,  indeed.  He  is  safest 
from  shoals  who  steers  clearest  of  his — relations." 

The  poor  Italian  regained  his  caustic  smile  as 
he  uttered  that  wise,  villainous  Italian  maxim. 

Randal. — "  I  know  little  of  the  Count  of  Pes- 
chiera save  from  the  current  talk  of  the  world. 
He  is  said  to  hold  the  estates  of  a  kinsman  who 
took  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Austrian 
power." 

Riccabocca. — "  It  is  true.  Let  that  content 
him  ;  what  more  does  he  desire  ?  You  spoke 
of  forestalling  danger  ?  What  danger  ?  I  am  on 
the  soil  of  England,  and  protected  by  its  laws." 

Randal. — "  Allow  me  to  inquire  if,  had  the 
kinsman  no  child,  the  Count  di  Peschiera  would 
be  legitimate  and  natural  heir  to  the  estates  he 
holds?" 

Riccabocca. — "He  would.     What  then?" 

Randal. — "Does  that  thought  suggest  no 
danger  to  the  child  of  the  kinsman?" 

Riccabocca  recoiled,  and  gasped  forth,  "The 
child !  You  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  man, 
infamous  though  he  be,  can  contemplate  the 
crime  of  an  assassin  ?" 

Randal  paused  perplexed.  His  ground  was 
delicate.  He  knew  not  what  causes  of  resent- 
ment the  exile  entertained  against  the  Count. 
He  knew  not  whether  Riccabocca  would  not 
assent  to  an  alliance  that  might  restore  him  to 
his  country — and  he  resolved  to  feel  his  way 
with  precaution. 

"I  did  not,"  said  he,  smiling  gravely,  "mean 
to  insinuate  so  horrible  a  charge  against  a  man 
whom  I  have  never  seen.  He  seeks  you — that 
is  all  I  know.  I  imagine  from  his  general  char- 
acter, that  in  this  search  he  consults  his  interest. 
Perhaps  all  matters  might  be  conciliated  by  an 
interview !" 

"  An  interview  !"  exclaimed  Riccabocca  ; 
"there  is  but  one  way  we  should  meet — foot  to 
foot,  and  hand  to  hand." 

"  Is  it  so  ?  Then  you  would  not  listen  to 
the  Count  if  he  proposed  some  amicable  com- 
promise ;  if,  for  instance,  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  hand  of  your  daughter?" 

The  poor  Italian,  so  wise  and  so  subtle  in  his 
talk,  was  as  rash  and  blind  when  it  came  to 


action,  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  Ireland,  and 
nourished  on  potatoes  and  Repeal.  He  bared 
his  whole  soul  to  the  merciless  eye  of  Randal. 

"My  daughter!"  he  exclaimed.  "Sir,  your 
question  is  an  insult." 

Randal's  way  became  clear  at  once.  "  For- 
give me,"  he  said,  mildly;  "I  will  tell  you  frank- 
ly all  that  I  know.  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
Count's  sister.  I  have  some  little  influence  over 
her.  It  was  she  who  informed  me  that  the 
Count  had  come  here,  bent  upon  discovering 
your  refuge,  and  resolved  to  wed  your  daughter. 
This  is  the  danger  of  which  I  spoke.  And  when 
I  asked  your  permission  to  aid  in  forestalling  it, 
I  only  intended  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  wise 
to  find  some  securer  home,  and  that  I,  if  per- 
mitted to  know  that  home,  and  to  visit  you, 
could  apprise  you,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
Count's  plans  and  movements." 

"  Sir,  I  thank  you  sincerely,"  said  Riccaboc- 
ca, with  emotion ;  "  but  am  I  not  safe  here  ?" 

"I  doubt  it.  Many  people  have  visited  the 
Squire  in  the  shooting  season,  who  will  have 
heard  of  you — perhaps  seen  you,  and  who  are 
likely  to  meet  the  Count  in  London.  And  Frank 
Hazeldean,  too,  who  knows  the  Count's  sister — " 

"True,  true,"  interrupted  Riccabocca.  "I 
see,  I  see.  I  M^ill  consider.  I  will  reflect. 
Meanwhile  you  are  going  to  Hazeldean.  Do 
not  say  a  word  to  the  Squire.  He  knows  not 
the  secret  you  have  discovered." 

With  those  words  Riccabocca  turned  slightly 
away,  and  Randal  took  the  hint  to  depart. 

"  At  all  times  command  and  rely  on  me," 
said  the  young  traitor,  and  he  regained  the  pale 
to  which  he  had  fastened  his  horse. 

As  he  remounted,  he  cast  his  eyes  toward  the 
place  where  he  had  left  Riccabocca.  The  Italian 
was  still  standing  there.  Presently  the  form  of 
Jackeymo  was  seen  emerging  from  the  shrubs. 
Riccabocca  turned  hastily  round,  recognized  his 
servant,  uttered  an  exclamation  loud  enough  to 
reach  Randal's  ear,  and  then  catching  Jackey- 
mo by  the  arm,  disappeared  with  him  amidst 
the  deeper  recesses  of  the  garden. 

"  It  will  be  indeed  in  my  favor."  thought 
Randal,  as  he  rode  on,  "if  I  can  get  them 
into  the  neighborhood  of  London — all  occasion 
there  to-  woo,  and,  if  expedient,  to  win — the 
heiress." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

"By  the  Lord  Harry!"  cried  the  Squire,  as 
he  stood  with  his  wife  in  the  park,  on  a  visit  of 
inspection  to  some  first-rate  South-Downs  just 
added  to  his  stock;  "  by  the  Lord,  if  that  is  not 
Randal  Leslie  trying  to  get  into  the  park  at  the 
back  gate !  Hollo,  Randal !  you  must  come 
round  by  the  lodge,  my  boy,"  said  he.  "  You 
see  this  gate  is  locked  to  keep  out  trespassers." 

"A  pity,"  said  Randal.  "I  like  short-cuts, 
and  you  have  shut  up  a  very  short  one." 

"  So  the  trespassers  said,"  quoth  the  Squire , 
"  but  Stirn  would  not  hear  of  it; — valuable  man, 
Stirn.     But  ride  round  to  the  lodge.     Put  up 
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your  horse,  and  you'll  join  us  before  we  can  get 
to  the  house." 

Randal  nodded  and  smiled,  and  rode  briskly 
on. 

The  Squire  rejoined  his  Harry. 
"Ah,  William,"  said  she  anxiously,  "though 
certainly  Randal  Leslie  means  well,  I  always 
dread  his  visits." 

"  So  do  I,  in  one  sense,"  quoth  the  Squire, 
"for  he  always  carries  away  a  bank-note  for 
Frank." 

"I  hope  he  is  really  Frank's  friend,"  said  Mrs. 
Hazeldean. 

"  Whose  else  can  he  be  ?  Not  his  own,  poor 
fellow,  for  he  will  never  accept  a  shilling  from 
me,  though  his  grandmother  was  as  good  a  Ha- 
zeldean as  I  am.  But,  zounds  !  I  like  his  pride, 
and  his  economy  too.     As  for  Frank — " 

"Hush,  William!"  cried  Mrs.  Hazeldean, 
and  put  her  fair  hand  before  the  Squire's  mouth. 
The  Squire  was  softened,  and  kissed  the  fair 
hand  gallantly — perhaps  he  kissed  the  lips  too ; 
at  all  events,  the  worthy  pair  were  walking  lov- 
ingly arm-in-arm  when  Randal  joined  them. 

He  did  not  affect  to  perceive  a  certain  cold- 
ness in  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  but  be- 
gan immediately  to  talk  to  her  about  Frank: 
praise  that  young  gentleman's  appearance ;  ex- 
patiate on  his  health,  his  popularity,  and  his 
good  gifts,  personal  and  mental ;  and  this  with 
so  much  warmth,  that  any  dim  and  undeveloped 
suspicions  Mrs.  Hazeldean  might  have  formed 
soon  melted  away. 

Randal  continued  to  make  himself  thus  agree- 
able, until  the  Squire,  persuaded  that  his  young 
kinsman  was  a  first-rate  agriculturist,  insisted 
upon  carrying  him  off,  to  the  home-farm,  and 
Harry  turned  toward  the  house  to  order  Randal's 
room  to  be  got  ready:  "For,"  said  Randal. 
"  knowing  that  you  will  excuse  my  morning 
dress,  I  ventured  to  invite  myself  to  dine  and 
sleep  at  the  Hall." 

On  approaching  the  farm  buildings,  Randal 
was  seized  with  the  terror  of  an  impostor ;  for, 
despite  all  the  theoretical  learning  on  Bucolics 
and  Georgics  with  which  he  had  dazzled  the 
Squire,  poor  Frank,  so  despised,  would  have 
beat  him  hollow  when  it  came  to  judging  of  the 
points  of  an  ox  or  the  show  of  a  crop. 

"Ha,  ha!"  cried  the  Squire,  chuckling,  "I 
long  to  see  how  you'll  astonish  Stirn.  Why, 
you'll  guess  in  a  moment  where  we  put  the  top- 
dressing  ;  and  when  you  come  to  handle  my  short- 
horns, I  dare  swear  you'll  know  to  a  pound  how 
much  oilcake  has  gone  into  their  sides." 

"  Oh,  you  do  me  too  much  honor — indeed  you 
do.  I  only  know  the  general  principles  of  agri- 
culture— the  details  are  eminently  interesting ; 
but  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
them." 

"Stuff!"  cried  the  Squire.  "How  can  a 
man  know  general  principles  unless  he  has  first 
studied  the  details?  You  are  too  modest,  my 
boy.     Ho  !  there's  Stirn  looking  out  for  us  !" 

Randal  saw  the  grim  visage  of  Stirn  pecrino- 


out  of  a  cattle-shed,  and  felt  undone.  He  made 
a  desperate  rush  toward  changing  the  Squire's 
humor. 

"  Well,  sir,  perhaps  Frank  may  soon  gratify 
your  wish,  and  turn  farmer  himself." 

"Eh!"  quoth  the  Squire,  stopping  short. 
"What  now?" 

"  Suppose  he  was  to  marry?" 
"I'd  give  him  the  two  best  farms  on  the 
property  rent  free.  Ha,  ha !  Has  he  seen  the 
girl  yet?  I'd  leave  him  free  to  choose,  sir.  I 
chose  for  myself — every  man  should.  Not  but 
what  Miss  Sticktorights  is  an  heiress,  and,  I 
hear,  a  very  decent  girl,  and  that  would  join  the 
two  properties,  and  put  an  end  to  that  lawsuit 
about  the  right  of  way,  which  began  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  is  likely 
otherwise  to  last  till  the  day  of  judgment.  But 
never  mind  her;  let  Frank  choose  to  please 
himself." 

"I'll  not  fail  to  tell  him  so,  sir.  I  did  fear 
you  might  have  some  prejudices.  But  here  we 
are  at  the  farm-yard." 

"  Burn  the  farm-yard  !  How  can  I  think  of 
farm-yards  when  you  talk  of  Frank's  marriage  ? 
Come  on — this  way.  What  were  you  saying 
about  prejudices?" 

"  Why,  you  might  wish  him  to  marry  an  En- 
glishwoman, for  instance." 

"  English  !  Good  heavens,  sir,  does  he  meaa 
to  marry  a  Hindoo  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  don't  know  that  he  means  to  marry 
at  all :  I  am  only  surmising  ;  but  if  he  did  fall  in 
love  with  a  foreigner — " 

"  A  foreigner !  Ah,  then  Harry  was — "  The 
Squire  stopped  short. 

"  Who  might,  perhaps,"  observed  Randal — 
not  truly,  if  he  referred  to  Madame  di  Negra — 
"  who  might,  perhaps,  speak  very  little  En- 
glish ?" 

"  Lord  ha'  mercy  !" 

"  And  a  Roman  Catholic — " 

"  Worshiping  idols,  and  roasting  people  who 
don't  worship  them." 

"  Signior  Riccabocca  is  not  so  bad  as  that." 

"  Rickeybockey  !  Well,  if  it  was  his  daugh- 
ter !  But  not  speak  English !  and  not  go  to 
the  parish  church !  By  George !  if  Frank 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  I'd  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling.  Don't  talk  to  me,  sir ;  I  would.  I'm 
a  mild  man,  and  an  easy  man ;  but  when  I  say 
a  thing,  I  say  it,  Mr.  Leslie.  Oh,  but  it  is  a 
jest — you  are  laughing  at  me.  There's  no  such 
painted  good-for-nothing  creature  in  Frank's 
eye,  eh?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  if  ever  I  find  there  is,  I  will  give 
you  notice  in  time.  At  present  I  was  only  try- 
ing to  ascertain  what  you  wished  for  a  daughter- 
in-law.     You  said  you  had  no  prejudice." 

"  No  more  I  have — not  a  bit  of  it." 

"  You  don't  like  a  foreigner  and  a  Catholic  ?" 

"  Who  the  devil  would  ?" 

"  But  if  she  had  rank  and  title  ?" 

"  Rank  and  title  !  Bubble  and  squeak  !  No, 
not  half  so  good  as  bubble  and  squeak.    English 
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beef  and  good  cabbage.  But  foreign  rank  and 
title  ! — foreign  cabbage  and  beef! — foreign  bub- 
ble and  foreign  squeak  !"  And  the  Squire  made 
a  wry  face,  and  spat  forth  his  disgust  and  indig- 
nation. 

"  You  must  have  an  Englishwoman?" 

"Of  course?" 

"  Money  ?" 

"  Don't  care,  provided  she  is  a  tidy,  sensi- 
ble, active  lass,  with  a  good  character  for  her 
dower." 

"  Character — ah,  that  is  indispensable  ?" 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  A  Mrs.  Hazel- 
dean  of  Hazeldean ;  you  frighten  me.  He's 
not  going  to  run  off  with  a  divorced  woman,  or 
a—" 

The  Squire  stopped,  and  looked  so  red  in  the 
face,  that  Randal  feared  he  might  be  seized  with 
apoplexy  before  Frank's  crimes  had  made  him 
alter  his  will. 

Therefore  he  hastened  to  relieve  Mr.  Hazel- 
dean's  mind,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  been 
only  talking  at  random ;  that  Frank  was  in  the 
habit,  indeed,  of  seeing  foreign  ladies  occasion- 
ally, as  all  persons  in  the  London  world  were ; 
but  that  he  was  sure  Frank  would  never  marry 
without  the  full  consent  and  approval  of  his  pa- 
rents. He  ended  by  repeating  his  assurance  that 
he  would  warn  the  Squire  if  ever  it  became  neces- 
sary. Still,  however,  he  left  Mr.  Hazeldean  so 
disturbed  and  uneasy,  that  that  gentleman  for- 
got all  about  the  farm,  and  went  moodily  on  in 
the  opposite  direction,  re-entering  the  park  at 
its  farther  extremity.  As  soon  as  they  approach- 
ed the  house,  the  Squire  hastened  to  shut  him- 
self with  his  wife  in  full  parental  consultation  ; 
and  Randal,  seated  upon  a  bench  on  the  terrace, 
revolved  the  mischief  he  had  done,  and  its  chances 
of  success. 

While  thus  seated,  and  thus  thinking,  a  foot- 
step approached  cautiously,  and  in  a  low  voice 
said,  in  broken  English,  "  Sare,  sare,  let  me  speak 
vid  you." 

Randal  turned  in  surprise,  and  beheld  a 
swarthy  saturnine  face,  with  grizzled  hair  and 
marked  features.  He  recognized  the  figure  that 
had  joined  Riccabocca  in  the  Italian's  garden. 

"  Speak-a  you  Italian?"  resumed  Jackeymo. 

Randal,  who  had  made  himself  an  excellent 
linguist,  nodded  assent ;  and  Jackeymo,  rejoiced, 
begged  him  to  withdraw  into  a  more  private  part 
of  the  grounds. 

Randal  obeyed,  and  the  two  gained  the  shade 
of  a  stately  chestnut  avenue. 

"  Sir,"  then  said  Jackeymo,  speaking  in  his 
native  tongue,  and  expressing  himself  with  a  cer- 
tain simple  pathos,  "  I  am  but  a  poor  man  ;  my 
name  is  Giacomo.  You  have  heard  of  me ; — 
servant  to  the  Signior  whom  you  saw  to-day — 
only  a  servant;  but  he  honors  me  with  his  con- 
fidence. We  have  known  danger  together;  and 
of  all  his  friends  and  followers,  I  alone  came 
with  him  to  the  stranger's  land." 

"  Good,  faithful  fellow,"  said  Randal,  examin- 
ing the  man's  face,  "  say  on.    Your  master  con- 


fides in  you?  He  confided  that  which  I  told  him 
this  day  ?" 

"  He  did.  Ah,  sir  !  the  Padrone  was  too  proud 
to  ask  you  to  explain  more — too  proud  to  show 
fear  of  another.  But  he  does  fear — he  ought  to 
fear — he  shall  fear"  (continued  Jackeymo,  work- 
ing himself  up  to  passion) — "  for  the  Padrone  has 
a  daughter,  and  his  enemy  is  a  villain.  Oh,  sir, 
tell  me  all  that  you  did  not  tell  to  the  Padrone. 
You  hinted  that  this  man  might  wish  to  marry 
the  Signora.  Marry  her  !  I  could  cut  his  throat 
at  the  altar !" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Randal,  "  I  believe  that  such 
is  his  object." 

"  But  why  ?  He  is  rich — she  is  penniless ;  no 
not  quite  that,  for  we  have  saved — but  penniless, 
compared  to  him." 

"  My  good  friend,  I  know  not  yet  his  motives ; 
but  I  can  easily  learn  them.  If,  however,  this 
Count  be  your  master's  enemy,  it  is  surely  well 
to  guard  against  him,  whatever  his  designs ;  and. 
to  do  so,  you  should  move  into  London  or  its 
neighborhood.  I  fear  that  while  we  speak,  the 
Count  may  get  upon  his  track." 

"  He  had  better  not  come  here  !"  cried  the 
servant,  menacingly,  and  putting  his  hand  where 
the  knife  was  not. 

"  Beware  of  your  own  anger,  Giacomo.  One 
act  of  violence,  and  you  would  he  transported 
from  England,  and  your  master  would  lose  a 
friend." 

Jackeymo  seemed  struck  by  this  caution. 

"  And  if  the  Padrone  were  to  meet  him,  do 
you  think  the  Padrone  would  meekly  say,  '  Come 
sta  sa  Signoria.  The  Padrone  would  strike  him 
dead!" 

"Hush — hush!  You  speak  of  what,  in  En- 
gland, is  called  murder,  and  is  punished  by  the 
gallows.  If  you  really  love  your  master,  for 
heaven's  sake,  get  him  from  this  place — get  him 
from  all  chance  of  such  passion  and  peril.  I  go 
to  town  to-morrow;  I  will  find  him  a  house  that 
shall  be  safe  from  all  spies — all  discovery.  And 
there,  too,  my  friend,  1  can  do — what  I  can  not 
at  this  distance — watch  over  him,  and  keep  watch 
also  on  his  enemy." 

Jackeymo  seized  Randal's  hand,  and  lifted  it 
toward  his  lip  ;  then,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudde'i 
suspicion,  dropped  the  hand,  and  said  bluntly  : 
"  Signior,  I  think  you  have  seen  the  Padrone 
twice.    Why  do  you  take  this  interest  in  him?" 

"  Is  it  so  uncommon  to  take  interest  even  in  a 
stranger  who  is  menaced  by  some  peril?" 

Jackeymo,  who  believed  little  in  general  phil- 
anthropy, shook  his  head  skeptically. 

"Besides,"  continued  Randal,  suddenly  be- 
thinking himself  of  a  more  plausible  reason  : 
"  besides,  I  am  a  friend  and  connection  of  Mr. 
Egerton ;  and  Mr.  Egerton's  most  intimate  friend 
is  Lord  L 'Estrange  ;  and  I  have  heard  that  Lord 
L'Estrange — " 

"  The  good  lord  !  Oh,  now  I  understand,"  in- 
terrupted Jackeymo,  and  his  brow  cleared.  "Ah, 
if  he  were  in  England  !  But  you  will  let  us  know 
when  he  comes?" 
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"  Certainly.  Now,  tell  me,  Giacomo,  is  this 
Count  really  unprincipled  and  dangerous  ?  Re- 
member, I  know  him  not  personally." 

"  He  has  neither  heart,  head,  nor  conscience." 
"  That  makes  him  dangerous  to  men  ;  but  to 
women,  danger  comes  from  other  qualities. 
Could  it  be  possible,  if  he  obtained  any  inter- 
view with  the  Signora,  that  he  could  win  her 
affections  ?" 

Jackeymo  crossed  himself  rapidly,  and  made 
no  answer. 

"  I  have  heard  that  he  is  still  very  handsome." 
Jackeymo  groaned. 

Randal  resumed:  "Enough;  persuade  the 
Padrone  to  come  to  town." 

"  But  if  the  Count  is  in  town  ?" 
"  That  makes  no  difference  ;  the  safest  place 
is  always  the  largest  city.     Every  where  else  a 
foreigner  is  in  himself  an  object  of  attention  and 
curiosity." 
"  True." 

"  Let  your  master,  then,  come  to  London.  He 
can  reside  in  one  of  the  suburbs  most  remote 
from  the  Count's  haunts.  In  two  days  I  will 
have  found  him  a  lodging  and  write  to  him. 
You  trust  to  me  now  ?" 

-'  I  do  indeed — I  do,  Excellency.     Ah,  if  the 
Signorina  were  married,  we  would  not  care  !" 
"  Married  !     But  she  looks  so  high  !" 
"  Alas  !  not  now — not  here  !" 
Randal    sighed    heavily.      Jackeymo's    eyes 
sparkled.     He  thought  he  had  detected  a  new 
motive  for  Randal's  interest — a  motive   to  an 
Italian  the  most  natural,  the  most  laudable  of 
all. 

"  Find  the  house,  Signior — write  to  the  Pa- 
drone. He  shall  come.  I'll  talk  to  him.  I  can 
manage  him.  Holy  San  Giacomo,  bestir  thy- 
self now — 'tis  long  since  I  troubled  thee  !" 

Jackeymo  strode  off  through  the  fading  trees, 
smilinjT  and  muttering  as  he  went. 

The  first  dinner-bell  rang,  and,  on  entering 
the  drawing-room,  Randal  found  Parson  Dale 
and  his  wife,  who  had  been  invited  in  haste  to 
meet  the  unexpected  visitor. 

The  preliminary  greetings  over,  Mr.  Dale 
took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Squire's 
absence  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  Mr.  Eger- 
ton. 

"  He  is  always  well,"  said  Randal,  "  I  believe 
he  is  made  of  iron." 

"  His  heart  is  of  gold,"  said  the  Parson. 
"  Ah  !"  said  Randal,  inquisitively,   "you  told 
me  you  had  come  in  contact  with  him  once,  re- 
specting, I  think,  some  of  your  old  parishioners 
at  Lansmere  ?" 

The  Parson  nodded,  and  there  was  a  moment's 
silence. 

"Do  you  remember  your  battle  by  the  Stocks, 
Mr.  Leslie  ?"  said  Mr.  Dale,  with  a  good-hu- 
mored laugh. 

"  Indeed,  yes.     By  the  way,  now  you  speak 
of  it,  I  met  my  old  opponent  in  London  the  first 
year  I  went  up  to  it." 
"You  did!  where?" 


"  At  a  literary  scamp's — a  cleverish  man  call-  ■ 
ed  Burley." 

"  Burley !  I  have  seen  some  burlesque  verses 
in  Greek  by  a  Mr.  Burley." 

"  No  doubt,  the  same  person.     He  has  disap- 
peared— gone  to  the  dogs,  I  dare  say.    Burlesque 
Greek  is  not  a  knowledge  very  much  in  power  * 
at  present." 

"  Well,  but  Leonard  Fairfield  ? — you  have 
seen  him  since  ?" 

"No." 

"  Nor  heard  of  him  ?" 

"  No  ! — have  you  ?" 

"  Strange  to  say,  not  for  a  long  time.  But  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  must  be  doing 
well." 

"  You  surprise  me  !     Why  ?" 

"  Because,  two  years  ago,  he  sent  for  his 
mother.     She  went  to  him."   . 

"Is  that  all?" 

"It  is  enough;  for  he  would  not  have  sent  for 
her  if  he  could  not  maintain  her." 

Here  the  Hazeldeans  entered,  arm-in-arm,  and 
the  fat  butler  announced  dinner. 

The  Squire  was  unusually  taciturn — Mrs. 
Hazeldean  thoughtful — Mrs.  JDale  languid,  and 
headachy.  The  Parson,  who  seldom  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  converse  with  a  scholar,  save  when 
he  quarreled  with  Dr.  Riccabocca,  was  ani- 
mated, by  Randal's  repute  for  ability,  into  a 
great  desire  for  argument. 

"  A  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Leslie.  You  were 
saying,  before  dinner,  that  burlesque  Greek  is 
not  a  knowledge  very  much  in  power  at  present. 
Pray,  sir,  what  knowledge  is  in  power  ?" 

Randal  (laconically).  — "  Practical  knowl- 
edge." 

Parson.— "What  of?" 

Randal.—"  Men." 

Parson  (candidly). — "  Well,  I  suppose  that  is 
the  most  available  sort  of  knowledge,  in  a  world- 
ly point  of  view.  How  does  one  learn  it  ?  Do 
books  help  ?" 

Randal. — "  According  as  they  are  read,  they 
help  or  injure." 

Parson. — "  How  should  they  be  read  in  order 
to  help?" 

Randal. — "  Read  specially  to  apply  to  pur- 
poses that  lead  to  power." 

Parson  (very  much  struck  with  Randal's 
pithy  and  Spartan  logic). — "Upon  my  word, 
sir,  you  express  yourself  very  well.  I  must 
own  that  I  began  these  questions  in  the  hope  of 
differing  from  you  ;  for  I  like  an  argument." 

"That  he  does,"  growled  the  Squire;  "the 
most  contradictory  creature  !" 

Parson. — "  Argument  is  the  salt  of  talk. 
But  now  I  am  afraid  I  must  agree  with  you, 
which  I  was  not  at  all  prepared  for." 

Randal  bowed,  and  answered — "  No  two  men 
of  our  education  can  dispute  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  knowledge." 

Parson  (pricking  up  his  ears). — "Eh!  what 
to?" 

Randal. — "  Power,  of  course." 
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Parson  (overjoyed). — "Power  ! — the  vulgar- 
est  application  of  it,  or  the  loftiest  ?  But  you 
mean  the  loliiest  ?" 

Randal  (in  his  turn  interested  and  interroga- 
tive).— "What  do  you  call  the  loftiest,  and 
what  the  vulgarest?" 

Parson. — "  The  vulgarest,  self-interest ;  the 
loftiest,  beneficence." 

Randal  suppressed  the  half  disdainful  smile 
that  rose  to  his  lip. 

"  You  speak,  sir,  as  a  clergyman  should  do. 
I  admire  your  sentiment,  and  adopt  it ;  but  I 
fear  that  the  knowledge  which  aims  only  at  bene- 
ficence very  rarely  in  this  world  gets  any 
power  at  all." 

Squire  (seriously). — "  That's  true  :  I  never 
get  my  own  way  when  I  want  to  do  a  kindness, 
and  Stirn  always  gets  his  when  he  insists  on 
something  diabolically  brutal  and  harsh." 

Parson. — "Pray,  Mr.  Leslie,  what  does  in- 
tellectual power  refined  to  the  utmost,  but  en- 
tirely stripped  of  beneficence,  most  resemble  ?" 

Randal. — "  Resemble  ? — I  can  hardly  say. 
some  very  great  man — almost  any  very  great 
man — w^ho  has  bafiled  all  his  foes,  and  attained 
all  his  ends." 

Parson. — "  I  doubt  if  any  man  has  ever  be- 
come very  great  who  has  not  meant  to  be  bene- 
ficent, though  he  might  err  in  the  means. 
Caesar  w^as  naturally  beneficent,  and  so  was 
Alexander.  But  intellectual  power  refined  to 
the  utmost,  and  wholly  void  of  beneficence,  re- 
sembles only  one  being,  and  that,  sir,  is  the 
Principle  of  Evil." 

Randal  (startled). — "Do  you  mean  the 
Devil?" 

Parson. — "  Yes,  sir — the  Devil ;  and  even 
he,  sir,  did  not  succeed  !  Even  he,  sir,  is  what 
your  great  men  would  call  a  most  decided  fail- 
ure." 

Mrs.  Dai.e. — "  My  dear — my  dear." 

Parson. — "  Our  religion  proves  it,  my  love  ; 
he  was  an  angel,  and  he  fell." 

There  was  a  solemn  pause.  Randal  was 
more  impressed  than  he  liked  to  own  to  himself. 
By  this  time  the  dinner  was  over,  and  the  ser- 
vants had  retired.  Harry  glanced  at  Carry. 
Carry  smoothed  her  gown  and  rose. 

The  gentlemen  remained  over  their  wine  ; 
and  the  Parson,  satisfied  with  what  he  deemed 
a  clencher  upon  his  favorite  subject  of  discus- 
sion, changed  the  subject  to  lighter  topics,  till 
happening  to  fall  upon  tithes,  the  Squire  struck 
in,  and  by  dint  of  loudness  of  voice,  and  trucu- 
lence  of  brow,  fairly  overwhelmed  both  his 
guests,  and  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
tithes  were  an  unjust  and  unchristianlike  usur- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  Church  generally,  and 
a  most  especial  and  iniquitous  infliction  upon 
the  Hazeldean  estates  in  particular. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
On  entering  the  drawing-room,  Randal  found 
the  two  ladies  seated  close  together,  in  a  posi- 
tion much  more  appropriate  to  the  familiarity 


of  their  school-days  than  to  the  politeness  of 
the  friendship  now  existing  between  them. 
Mrs.  Hazeldean's  hand  hung  affectionately  over 
Carry's  shoulder,  and  both  those  fair  English 
faces  were  bent  over  the  same  book.  It  was 
pretty  to  see  these  sober  matrons,  so  different 
from  each  other  in  character  and  aspect,  thus 
unconsciously  restored  to  the  intimacy  of  happy 
maiden  youth  by  the  golden  link  of  some  Magi- 
cian from  the  still  land  of  Truth  or  Fancy — 
brought  together  in  heart,  as  each  eye  rested 
on  the  same  thought; — closer  and  closer,  as 
sympathy,  lost  in  the  actual  world,  grew  out  of 
that  world  w^hich  unites  in  one  bond  of  feeling 
the  readers  of  some  gentle  book. 

"  And  what  w^ork  interests  you  so  much  ?" 
said  Randal,  pausing  by  the  table. 

"  One  you  have  read,  of  course,"  replied  Mrs. 
Dale,  putting  a  bookmark  embroidered  by  her- 
self into  the  page,  and  handing  the  volume  to 
Randal.  "  It  has  made  a  great  sensation,  I 
believe." 

Randal  glanced  at  the  title  of  the  work. 
"True,"  said  he,  "I  have  heard  much  of  it  in 
London,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  it." 

Mrs.  Dale. — "I  can  lend  it  to  you,  if  you 
like  to  look  over  it  to-night,  and  you  can  leave 
it  for  me  with  Mrs.  Hazeldean." 

Parson  (approaching). — "Oh!  that  book! — 
yes,  you  must  read  it.  I  do  not  know  a  work 
more  instructive." 

Randal. — "  Instructive !  Certainly  I  vi^ill  read 
it  then.  But  I  thought  it  was  a  mere  work  of 
amusement — of  fancy.  It  seems  so,  as  I  look 
over  it." 

Parson. — "  So  is  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  yet 
what  book  more  instructive?" 

Randal. — "I  should  not  have  said  ^^aiof  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  A  pretty  book  enough, 
though  the  story  is  most  improbable.  But  how 
is  it  instructive?" 

Parson. — "  By  its  results  :  it  leaves  us  hap- 
pier and  better.  What  can  any  instruction  do 
more  ?  Some  works  instruct  through  the  head, 
some  through  the  heart;  the  last  reach  the 
widest  circle,  and  often  produce  the  most  genial 
influence  on  the  character.  This  book  belongs 
to  the  last.  You  will  grant  my  proposition  when 
you  have  read  it." 

Randal  smiled  and  took  the  volume. 

Mrs.  Dale. — "Is  the  author  known  yet?" 

Randal. — "I  have  heard  it  ascribed  to  many 
writers,  but  I  believe  no  one  has  claimed  it." 

Parson. — "  I  think  it  must  have  been  written 
by  ray  old  college  friend.  Professor  Moss,  the 
naturalist;  it's  descriptions  of  scenery  are  so  ac- 
curate." 

Mrs.  Dale. — "  La,  Charles,  dear !  that  snuffy, 
tiresome,  prosy  professor?  How  can  you  talk 
such  nonsense  ?  I  am  sure  the  author  must  be 
young  ;  there  is  so  much  freshness  of  feeling." 

Mrs.  Hazeldean  (positively). — "Yes,  cer- 
tainly young." 

Parson  (no  less  positively). — "I  should  say 
just  the  contrary.     Its  tone  is  too  serenej  and 
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its  style  too  simple  for  a  young  man.  Besides, 
I  don't  know  any  young  man  who  would  send 
me  his  book,  and  this  book  has  been  sent  me — 
very  handsomely  bound  too,  you  see.  Depend 
upon  it,  Moss  is  the  man — quite  his  turn  of 
mind." 

Mrs.  Dale  . — "  You  are  too  provoking,  Charles 
dear!  Mr.  Moss  is  so  remarkably  plain,  too." 

Randal. — "  Must  an  author  be  handsome  ?" 

Parson. — "  Ha,  ha !  Answer  t'hat,  if  you  can, 
Carry." 

Carry  remained  mute  and  disdainful. 

Squire  (with  great  naivete). — "  Well,  I  don't 
think  there's  much  in  the  book,  whoever  wrote 
it ;  for  I've  read  it  myself,  and  understand  every 
word  of  it." 

Mrs.  Dale. — "I  don't  see  why  you  should 
suppose  it  was  written  by  a  man  at  all.  For 
my  part,  I  think  it  must  be  a  woman." 

Mrs.  Hazeldean. — "  Yes,  there's  a  passage 
about  maternal  affection,  which  only  a  woman 
could  have  written." 

Parson. — "  Pooh,  pooh  !  I  should  like  to  see  a 
woman  who  could  have  written  that  description 
of  an  August  evening  before  a  thunderstorm  ; 
every  wildflower  in  the  hedgerow  exactly  the 
flowers  of  August — every  sign  in  the  air  exactly 
those  of  the  month.  Bless  you !  a  woman  would 
have  filled  the  hedge  with  violets  and  cowslips. 
Nobody  else  but  my  friend  Moss  could  have 
written  that  description." 

Squire. — "I  don't  know;  there's  a  simile 
about  the  waste  of  corn-seed  in  hand-sowing, 
which  makes  me  think  he  must  be  a  farmer  !" 

Mrs.  Dale  (scornfully) . — A  farmer  !  In  hob- 
nailed shoes,  I  suppose  !  I  say  it  is  a  woman." 

Mrs.  Hazeldean. — "A  woman,  and  a  moth- 
er!" 

Parson. — "A  middle-aged  man,  and  a  nat- 
uralist." 

Squire. — "  No,  no,  Parson ;  certainly  a  young 
man;  for  that  love-scene  puts  me  in  mind  of  my 
own  young  days,  when  I  would  have  given  my 
ears  to  tell  Harry  how  handsome  I  thought  her; 
and  all  I  could  say  was — '  Fine  weather  for  the 
crops.  Miss.'  Yes,  a  young  man,  and  a  farmer. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  he  had  held  the  plow  him- 
self." 

Randal  (who  had  been  turning  over  the 
pages) . — "  This  sketch  of  night  in  London  comes 
from  a  man  who  has  lived  the  life  of  cities,  and 
looked  at  wealth  with  the  eyes  of  poverty.  Not 
bad  !     I  will  read  the  book." 

"Strange,"  said  the  Parson,  smiling,  "that 
this  little  work  should  so  have  entered  our  minds, 
suggested  to  all  of  us  different  ideas,  yet  equally 
charmed  all — given  a  new  and  fresh  current  to 
our  dull  country  life— animated  us  as  with  the 
sight  of  a  world  in  our  breasts  we  had  never 
seen  before,  save  in  dreams ; — a  little  work  like 
this,  by  a  man  we  don't  know,  and  never  may ! 
Well,  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  a  noble 
one!" 

"  A  sort  of  power,  certainly,  sir,"  said  Randal, 
candidly ;  and  that  night,  when  Randal  retired 


to  his  own  room,  he  suspended  his  schemes  and 
projects,  and  read,  as  he  rarely  did,  without  an 
object  to  gain  by  the  reading. 

The  work  suprised  him  by  the  pleasure  it  gave. 
Its  charm  lay  in  the  writer's  calm  enjoyment  of 
the  Beautiful.  It  seemed  like  some  happy  soul 
sunning  itself  in  the  light  of  its  own  thoughts. 
Its  power  was  so  tranquil  and  even,  that  it  was 
only  a  critic  who  could  perceive  how  much  force 
and  vigor  were  necessary  to  sustain  the  wing 
that  floated  aloft  with  so  imperceptible  an  effort. 
There  was  no  one  faculty  predominating  tyran- 
nically over  the  others;  all  seemed  proportioned 
in  the  felicitous  symmetry  of  a  nature  rounded, 
integral,  and  complete.  And  when  the  work 
was  closed,  it  left  behind  it  a  tender  warmth 
that  played  round  the  heart  of  the  reader,  and 
vivified  feelings  that  seemed  unknown  before. 
Randal  laid  down  the  book  softly ;  and  for  five 
minutes  the  ignoble  and  base  purposes  to  which 
his  own  knowledge  was  applied,  stood  before 
him,  naked  and  unmasked. 

"Tut,"  said  he,  wrenchmg  himself  violently 
away  from  the  benign  influence,  "  it  was  not  to 
sympathize  with  Hector,  but  to  conquer  with 
Achilles,  that  Alexander  of  Macedon  kept  Ho- 
mer under  his  pillow.  Such  would  be  the  true 
use  of  books  to  him  who  has  the  practical  world 
to  subdue ;  let  parsons  and  women  construe  it 
otherwise  as  they  may?" 

And  the  Principle  of  Evil  descended  again 
upon  the  intellect,  from  which  the  guide  benefi- 
cence was  gone. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Randal  rose  at  the  sound  of  the  first  breakfast 
bell,  and  on  the  staircase  met  Mrs.  Hazeldean. 
He  gave  her  back  the  book ;  and  as  he  was  about 
to  speak,  she  beckoned  to  him  to  follow  her  into 
a  little  morning-room  appropriated  to  herself 
No  boudoir  of  white  and  gold,  with  pictures  by 
Watteau,  but  lined  with  large  walnut-tree  presses 
that  held  the  old  heir-loom  linen  strewed  with 
lavender — stores  for  the  housekeeper,  and  medi- 
cines for  the  poor. 

Seating  herself  on  a  large  chair  in  this  sanc- 
tum, Mrs.  Hazeldean  looked  formidably  at  home. 

"Pray,"  said  the  lady,  coming  at  once  to  the 
point,  with  her  usual  straightforward  candor, 
"what  is  all  this  you  have  been  saying  to  ray 
husband  as  to  the  possibility  of  Frank's  marrying 
a  foreigner?" 

Randal. — "  Would  you  be  as  averse  to  such 
a  notion  as  Mr.  Hazeldean  is?" 

Mrs.  Hazeldean. — "  You  ask  me  a  question, 
instead  of  answering  mine." 

Randal  was  greatly  put  out  in  his  fence  by 
these  rude  thrusts.  For  indeed  he  had  a  double 
purpose  to  serve — first  thoroughly  to  know  it' 
Frank's  marriage  with  a  woman  like  Madame 
di  Negra  would  irritate  the  Squire  sufficiently 
to  endanger  the  son's  inheritance  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  prevent  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazeldean  believing 
seriously  that  such  a  marriage  was  to  be  appre- 
hended, lest  they  should  prematurely  address 
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Frank  on  the  subject,  and  frustrate  the  marriage 
itself.  Yet,  withal,  he  must  so  express  himself, 
that  he  could  not  be  afterward  accused  by  the 
parents  of  disguising  matters.  In  his  talk  to 
tlie  Squire  the  preceding  day,  he  had  gone  a 
little  too  far — farther  than  he  would  have  done 
but  ior  his  desire  of  escaping  the  cattle-shed  and 
short-horns.  While  he  mused,  Mrs.  Hazeldean 
observed  him  with  her  honest,  sensible  eyes  and 
finally  exclaimed — 

"Out  with  it,  Mr.  Leslie!" 

"Out  with  what,  my  dear  madam?  The 
Squire  has  sadly  exaggerated  the  importance  of 
what  was  said  mainly  in  jest.  But  I  will  own  to 
you  plainly,  that  Frank  has  appeared  to  me  a 
little  smitten  with  a  certain  fair  Italian." 

"Italian!"  cried  Mrs.  Hazeldean.  "Well,  I 
said  so  from  the  first.  Italian ! — that's  all,  is 
it?"  and  she  smiled. 

Randal  was  more  and  more  perplexed.  The 
pupil  of  his  eye  contracted,  as  it  does  w^hen  we 
retreat  into  ourselves,  and  think,  watch,  and 
keep  guard. 

"And  perhaps,"  resumed  Mrs.  Hazeldean, 
with  a  very  sunny  expression  of  countenance, 
"you  have  noticed  this  in  Frank  since  he  was 
here?" 

"  It  is  true,"  murmured  Randal ;  "  but  I  think 
his  heart  or  his  fancy  was  touched  even  before." 

"  Very  natural,"  said  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  "  How 
could  he  help  it  ? — such  a  beautiful  creature ! 
Well,  I  must  not  ask  you  to  tell  Frank's  secrets  ; 
but  I  guess  the  object  of  attraction ;  and  though 
she  will  have  no  fortune  to  speak  of — and  it  is 
not  such  a  match  as  he  might  form — still  she  is 
so  amiable,  and  has  been  so  well  brought  up,  and 
is  so  little  like  one's  general  notions  of  a  Roman 
Catholic,  that  I  think  I  could  persuade  Hazeldean 
into  giving  his  consent. 

"Ah!"  said  Randal,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
and  beginning  w^ilh  his  practiced  acuteness  to 
detect  Mrs.  Hazeldean's  error,  "I  am  very  much 
relieved  and  rejoiced  to  hear  this;  and  I  may 
venture  to  give  Frank  some  hope,  if  I  find  him 
disheartened  and  desponding,  poor  fellow  !" 

"  I  think  you  may,"  replied  Mrs.  Hazeldean, 
laughing  pleasantly.  "  But  you  should  not  have 
frightened  poor  William  so,  hinting  that  the  lady 
knew  very  little  English.  She  has  an  accent,  to 
be  sure ;  but  she  speaks  our  tongue  very  prettily. 
I  always  forget  that  she's  not  English  born! 
Ha,  ha,  poor  William!" 

Randal.— "Ha,  ha!" 

Mrs.  Hazeldean. — "We  had  once  thought 
of  another  match  for  Frank — a  girl  of  good  En- 
glish family." 

Randal.— "  Miss  Sticktorights  ?" 

Mrs.  Hazeldean. — "No;  that's  an  old  whim 
of  Hazeldean's.  But  he  knows  very  well  that 
the  Sticktorights  would  never  merge  their  prop- 
erty in  ours.  Bless  you,  it  would  be  all  off  the 
moment  they  came  to  settlements,  and  had  to 
give  up  the  right  of  way.  We  thought  of  a  very 
different  match;  but  there's  no  dictating  to 
young  hearts,  Mr.  Leslie." 


Randal. — "Indeed  no,  Mrs.  Hazeldean.  But 
since  we  now  understand  each  other  so  well,  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  suggest  that  you  had  better  leave 
things  to  themselves,  and  not  write  to  Frank  on 
the  subject.  Young  hearts,  you  know,  are  often 
stimulated  by  apparent  difficulties,  and  grow  cool 
when  the  obstacle  vanishes." 

Mrs.  Hazeldean. — "  Very  possibly ;  it  was 
not  so  with  Hazeldean  and  me.  But  I  shall  not 
write  to  Frank  on  the  subject,  for  a  different 
reason — though  I  would  consent  to  the  match, 
and  so  would  William,  yet  we  both  would  rather, 
after  all,  that  Frank  married  an  Englishwoman, 
and  a  Protestant.  We  will  not,  therefore,  do 
any  thing  to  encourage  the  idea.  But  if  Frank's 
happiness  becomes  really  at  stake,  then  we  will 
step  in.  In  short,  we  would  neither  encourage 
nor  oppose.     You  understand?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  And,  in  the  mean  while,  it  is  quite  right  that 
Frank  should  see  the  world,  and  try  to  distract 
his  mind,  or  at  least  to  know  it.  And  I  dare  say 
it  has  been  some  thought  of  that  kind  which  has 
prevented  his  coming  here." 

Randal,  dreading  a  further  and  plainer  eclair- 
cissement,  now  rose,  and  saying,  "  Pardon  me, 
but  I  must  hurry  over  breakfast,  and  be  back  in 
time  to  catch  the  coach" — ofTered  his  arm  to  his 
hostess,  and  led  her  into  the  breakfast-parlor. 
Devouring  his  meal,  as  if  in  great  haste,  he  then 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  taking  cordial  leave  of 
his  entertainers,  trotted  briskly  away. 

All  things  favored  his  project — even  chance 
had  befriended  him  in  Mrs.  Hazeldean's  mistake. 
She  had  not  unnaturally  supposed  Violante  to 
have  captivated  Frank  on  his  last  visit  to  the 
Hall.  Thus,  while  Randal  had  certified  his  own 
mind  that  nothing  could  more  exasperate  the 
Squire  than  an  alliance  wnth  Madame  di  Negra, 
he  could  yet  assure  Frank  that  Mrs.  Hazeldean 
M'as  all  on  his  side.  And  when  the  error  was 
discovered,  Mrs.  Hazeldean  would  only  have  to 
blame  herself  for  it.  Still  more  successful  had 
his  diplomacy  proved  with  the  Riccaboccas  ;  he 
had  ascertained  the  secret  he  had  come  to  dis- 
cover; he  should  induce  the  Italian  to  remove 
to  the  neighborhood  of  London  ;  and  if  Violante 
were  the  great  heiress  he  suspected  her  to 
prove,  whom  else  of  her  own  age  would  she  see 
but  him?  And  the  old  Leslie  domains — to  be 
sold  in  two  years — a  portion  of  the  dowry  might 
purchase  them  !  Flushed  by  the  triumph  of  his 
craft,  all  former  vacillations  of  conscience  ceased. 
In  high  and  fervent  spirits  he  passed  the  Casino, 
the  garden  of  which  was  solitary  and  deserted, 
reached  his  home,  and,  telling  Oliver  to  be 
studious,  and  Juliet  to  be  patient,  walked  thence 
to  meet  the  coach  and  regain  the  capital. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Violante  was  seated  in  her  own  little  room, 
and  looking  from  the  window  on  the  terrace  that 
stretched  below.  The  day  w^as  warm  for  the 
time  of  year.  The  orange-trees  had  been  re- 
moved under  shelter  for  the  approach  of  winter; 
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but  where  they  had  stood  sate  Mrs.  Riceabocca 
at  work.  In  the  Belvidere,  Riceabocca  himself 
was  conversing  with  his  favorite  servant.  But 
the  casements  and  the  door  of  the  Belvidere  were 
open  ;  and  where  they  sate,  both  wife  and  daugh- 
ter could  see  the  Padrone  leaning  against  the 
wall,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  floor ;  while  Jackeymo,  with  one  finger  on 
his  master's  arm,  was  talking  to  him  with  visible 
earnestness.  And  the  daughter  from  the  win- 
dow, and  the  wife  from  her  work,  directed  ten- 
der, anxious  eyes  toward  the  still  thoughtful  form 
so  dear  to  both.  For  the  last  day  or  two,  Ric- 
eabocca had  been  peculiarly  abstracted,  even  to 
gloom.  Each  felt  there  was  something  stirring 
at  his  heart — neither  as  yet  knew  what. 

Violante's  room  silently  revealed  the  nature 
of  the  education  by  which  her  character  had 
been  formed.  Save  a  sketch  book  which  lay 
open  on  a  desk  at  hand,  and  which  showed  talent 
exquisitely  taught  (for  in  this  Riceabocca  had 
been  her  teacher),  there  was  nothing  that  spoke 
of  the  ordinary  female  accomplishments.  No 
piano  stood  open,  no  harp  occupied  yon  nook, 
which  seemed  made  for  one ;  no  broidery  frame, 
nor  implements  of  work,  betrayed  the  usual  and 
graceful  resources  of  a  girl ;  but  ranged  on 
shelves  against  the  wall  were  the  best  writers  in 
English,  Italian,  and  French;  and  these  be- 
tokened an  extent  of  reading,  that  he  who  wishes 
for  a  companion  to  his  mind  in  the  sweet  com- 
pany of  woman,  which  softens  and  refines  all  it 
gives  and  takes  in  interchange,  will  never  con- 
demn as  masculine.  You  had  but  to  look  into 
Violante's  face  to  see  how  noble  was  the  intelli- 
gence that  brought  soul  to  those  lovely  features. 
Nothing  hard,  nothing  dry  and  stern  was  there. 
Even  as  you  detected  knowledge,  it  was  lost  in 
the  gentleness  of  grace.  In  fact,  whatever  she 
gained  in  the  graver  kinds  of  information,  be- 
came transmuted,  through  her  heart  and  her 
fancy,  into  spiritual  golden  stores.  Give  her 
some  tedious  and  arid  history,  her  imagination 
seized  upon  beauties  other  readers  had  passed 
by,  and,  like  the  eye  of  the  artist,  detected  every 
where  the  Picturesque.  Something  in  her  mind 
seemed  to  reject  all  that  was  mean  and  com- 
mon-place, and  to  bring  out  all  that  was  rare 
and  elevated  in  whatever  it  received.  Living 
so  apart  from  all  companions  of  her  age,  she 
scarcely  belonged  to  the  Present  time.  She 
dwelt  in  the  Past,  as  Sabrina  in  her  crystal  well. 
Images  of  chivalry — of  the  Beautiful  and  the 
Heroic — such  as,  in  reading  the  silvery  line  of 
Tasso,  rise  before  us,  softening  force  and  valor 
into  love  and  song — haunted  the  reveries  of  the 
fair  Italian  maid. 

Tell  us  not  that  the  Past,  examined  by  cold 
Philosophy,  was  no  better  and  no  loftier  than  the 
Present ;  it  is  not  thus  seen  by  pure  and  gener- 
ous eyes.  Let  the  Past  perish,  when  it  ceases 
to  reflect  on  its  magic  mirror  the  beautiful  Ro- 
mance which  is  its  noblest  reality,  though  per- 
chance but  the  shadow  of  Delusion. 

Yet  Violante  was  not  merely  the  dreamer.    In 


her,  life  was  so  puissant  and  rich,  that  action 
seemed  necessary  to  its  glorious  development — 
action,  but  still  in  the  woman's  sphere — action 
to  bless  and  to  refine  and  to  exalt  all  around  her, 
and  to  pour  whatever  else  of  ambition  was  left 
unsatisfied  mto  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of 
man.  Despite  her  father's  fears  of  the  bleak  air 
of  England,  in  that  air  she  had  strengthened  the 
delicate  health  of  her  childhood.  Her  elastic 
step — her  eyes  full  of  sweetness  and  light — her 
bloom,  at  once  soft  and  luxuriant — all  spoke  of 
the  vital  powers  fit  to  sustain  a  mind  of  such  ex- 
quisite mould,  and  the  emotions  of  a  heart  that, 
once  aroused,  could  ennoble  the  passions  of  the 
South  with  the  purity  and  devotion  of  the  North. 

Solitude  makes  some  natures  more  timid,  some 
more  bold.  Violante  was  fearless.  When  she 
spoke,  her  eyes  frankly  met  your  own ;  and  she 
was  so  ignorant  of  evil,  that  as  yet  she  seemed 
nearly  unacquainted  with  shame.  From  this 
courage,  combined  with  affluence  of  idea,  came 
a  delightful  flow  of  happy  converse.  Though 
possessing  so  imperfectly  the  accomplishments 
ordinarily  taught  to  young  women,  and  which 
may  be  cultured  to  the  utmost,  and  yet  leave 
the  thoughts  so  barren,  and  the  talk  so  vapid — 
she  had  that  accomplishment  which  most  pleases 
the  taste,  and  commands  the  love  of  the  man  of 
talent;  especially  if  his  talent  be  not  so  actively 
employed  as  to  make  him  desire  only  relaxation 
where  he  seeks  companionship — the  accomplish- 
ment of  facility  in  intellectual  interchange — the 
charm  that  clothes  in  musical  words  beautiful 
womanly  ideas. 

"I  hear  him  sigh  at  this  distance,"  said  Vio- 
lante softly,  as  she  still  watched  her  father; 
"and  methinks  this  is  a  new  grief,  and  not  for 
his  country.  He  spoke  twice  yesterday  of  that 
dear  English  friend,  and  wished  that  he  were 
here." 

As  she  said  this,  unconsciously  the  virgin 
blushed,  her  hands  drooped  on  her  knee,  and  she 
fell  herself  into  thought  as  profound  as  her  fath- 
er's, but  less  gloomy.  From  her  arrival  in  En- 
gland, Violante  had  been  taught  a  grateful  inter- 
est in  the  name  of  Harley  L'Estrange.  Her 
father,  preserving  a  silence,  that  seemed  disdain, 
of  all  his  old  Italian  intimates,  had  been  pleased 
to  converse  with  open  heart  of  the  Englishman 
who  had  saved  where  countrymen  had  betrayed. 
He  spoke  of  the  soldier,  then  in  the  full  bloom 
of  youth,  who,  unconsoled  by  fame,  had  nursed 
the  memory  of  some  hidden  sorrow  amidst  tke 
pine-trees  that  cast  their  shadow  over  the  sunny 
Italian  lake;  how  Riceabocca,  then  honored  and 
happy,  had  courted  from  his  seclusion  the  En- 
glish Signor,  then  the  mourner  and  the  voluntary 
exile ;  how  they  had  grown  friends  amidst  the 
landscapes  in  which  her  eyes  had  opened  to  the 
day ;  how  Harley  had  vainly  warned  him  from 
the  rash  schemes  in  which  he  had  sought  to  re- 
construct in  an  hour  the  ruins  of  weary  ages; 
how,  when  abandoned,  deserted,  proscribed,  pur- 
sued, he  had  fled  for  life — the  infant  Violante 
clasped  to  his  bosom — the  English  soldier  had 
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given  him  refuge,  baffled  the  pursuers,  armed 
his  servants,  accompanied  the  fugitive  at  night 
toward  the  defile  in  the  Apennines,  and,  when 
the  emissaries  of  a  perfidious  enemy,  hot  in  the 
chase,  came  near,  he  said,  "You  have  your 
child  to  save  !  Fly  on  !  Another  league,  and 
you  are  beyond  the  borders.  We  will  delay  the 
foes  with  parley;  they  will  not  harm  us."  And 
not  till  escape  was  gained  did  the  father  know 
that  the  English  friend  had  delayed  the  foe,  not 
by  parley,  but  by  the  sword,  holding  the  pass 
against  numbers,  with  a  breast  as  dauntless  as 
Bayard's  in  the  immortal  bridge. 

And  since  then,  the  same  Englishman  had 
never  ceased  to  vindicate  his  name,  to  urge  his 
cause,  and  if  hope  yet  remained  of  restoration 
to  land  and  honors,  it  was  in  that  untiring  zeal. 

Hence,  naturally  and  insensibly  this  secluded 
and  musing  girl  had  associated  all  that  she 
read  in  tales  of  romance  and  chivalry  with  the 
image  of  the  brave  and  loyal  stranger.  He  it 
was  who  animated  her  dreams  of  the  Past,  and 
seemed  born  to  be,  in  the  destined  hour,  the 
deliverer  of  the  Future.  Around  this  image 
grouped  all  the  charms  that  the  fancy  of  virgin 
woman  can  raise  from  the  enchanted  lore  of  old 
Heroic  Fable.  Once  in  her  early  girlhood,  her 
father  (to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  eager  for  general 
description)  had  drawn  from  memory  a  sketch 
of  the  features  of  the  Englishman — drawn  Har- 
ley,  as  he  was  in  that  first  youth,  flattered  and 
idealized,  no  doubt,  by  art  and  by  partial  grati- 
tude— but  still  resembling  him  as  he  was  then  ; 
while  the  deep  mournfulness  of  recent  sorrow 
yet  shadowed  and  concentrated  all  the  varying 
expression  of  his  countenan«ce ;  and  to  look  on 
him  was  to  say — "So  sad,  yet  so  young!" 
Never  did  Violante  pause  to  remember  that  the 
.same  years  which  ripened  herself  from  infancy 
into  woman,  were  passing  less  gently  over  that 
smooth  C'heek  and  dreamy  brow — that  the  world 
might  be  altering  the  nature,as  time  did  the  aspect. 
To  her,  the  hero  of  the  Ideal  remained  immor- 
tal in  bloom  and  youth.  Bright  illusion,  com- 
mon to  us  all,  where  Poetry  once  hallows  the 
human  form !  Who  ever  thinks  of  Petrarch  as 
the  old  time-worn  man  ?  Who  does  not  see  him 
as  when  he  first  gazed  on  Laura  ? — 

"  Ogni  altra  cosa  ogni  pensier  va  fore  ; 
E  sol  ivi  con  vol  rimansi  Amore  I" 


CHAPTER  XII. 

And  Violante,  thus  absorbed  in  reverie,  forgot 
to  keep  watch  on  the  Belvidere.  And  the  Bel- 
videre  was  now  deserted.  The  wife,  who  had 
no  other  ideal  to  distract  her  thoughts,  saw  Ric- 
cabocca  pass  into  the  house. 

The  exile  entered  his  daughter's  room,  and 
she  started  to  feel  his  hand  upon  her  locks  and 
his  kiss  upon  her  brow. 

"  My  child  !"  cried  Riccabocca,  seating  him- 
self, "  I  have  resolved  to  leave  for  a  time  this 
retreat,  and  to  seek  the  neighborhood  of  London." 

"  Ah,  dear  father,  that  then,  was  your  thought  ? 
But  what  can  be  your  reason?     Do  not  turn 


away ;  you  know  how  carefully  I  have  obeyed 
your  command  and  kept  your  secret.  Ah,  you 
will  confide  in  me." 

"I  do,  indeed,"  returned  Riccabocca,  with 
emotion.  "I  leave  this  place,  in  the  fear  lest 
my  enemies  discover  me.  I  shall  say  to  others 
that  you  are  of  an  age  to  require  teachers,  not 
to  be  obtained  here.  But  I  should  like  none  to 
know  where  we  go." 

The  Italian  said  these  last  words  through  his 
teeth,  and  hanging  his  head.  He  said  them  in 
shame. 

"  My  mother — (so  Violante  always  called  Je- 
mima)— my  mother,  you  have  spoken  to  her?" 

"  Not  yet.     There  is  the  difficulty." 

"No  difficulty,  for  she  loves  you  so  well,"  re- 
plied Violante,  with  soft  reproach.  "  Ah,  why 
not  also  confide  in  her  ?  Who  so  true  ?  so 
good  ?" 

"  Good — I  grant  it !"  exclaimed  Riccabocca. 
"  What  then  ?  '  Da  cattiva  Donna  guardati,  ed 
alia  buona  non  fidar  niente,'  (from  the  bad  wo- 
man, guard  thyself:  to  the-,good  woman,  trust 
nothing).  And  if  you  must  trust,"  added  the 
abominable  man,  "trust  her  with  any  thing  but 
a  secret !" 

"  Fie,"  said  Violante,  with  arch  reproach,  for 
she  knew  her  father's  humors  too  well  to  inter- 
pret his  horrible  sentiments  literall}' — "  fie  on 
your  consistency.  Padre  carissimo.  Do  you  not 
trust  your  secret  to  me  ?" 

"  You !  A  kitten  is  not  a  cat,  and  a  girl  is 
not  a  woman.  Besides,  the  secret  was  already 
known  to  you,  and  I  had  no  choice.  Peace,  Je- 
mima will  stay  here  for  the  present.  See  to 
what  you  wish  to  take  with  you  ;  we  shall  leave 
to-night." 

Not  waiting  for  an  answer,  Riccabocca  hur- 
ried away,  and  with  a  firm  step  strode  the  ter- 
race and  approached  his  wife. 

'■'■  ^nima  mia,''  said  the  pupil  of  Machiavel, 
disguising  in  the  tenderest  words  the  crudest 
intentions — for  one  of  his  most  cherished  Italian 
proverbs  was  to  the  effect,  that  there  is  no  get- 
ting on  with  a  mule  or  a  woman  unless  you  coax 
them — '-''Anima  mia — soul  of  my  being — you 
have  already  seen  that  Violante  mopes  herself 
to  death  here." 

"  She,  poor  child  !     Oh  no  !" 

"  She  does,  core  of  my  heart,  she  does,  and  is 
as  ignorant  of  music  as  I  am  of  tent-stitch." 

"She  sings  beautifully." 

"  Just  as  birds  do,  against  all  the  rules,  and 
in  defiance  of  gamut.  Therefore,  to  come  to 
the  point,  0  treasure  of  my  soul !  I  am  going 
to  take  her  with  me  for  a  short  time,  perhaps  to 
Cheltenham,  or  Brighton — we  shall  see." 

"  All  places  with  you  are  the  same  to  me, 
Alphonso.     When  shall  we  go  ?" 

"  We  shall  go  to-night :  but,  terrible  as  it  is 
to  part  from  you — you — " 

"Ah  !"  interrupted  the  wife,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

Riccabocca,  the  wiliest  and  most  relentless 
of  men  in  his   maxims,  melted   into  absolute 
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uxorial  imbecility  at  the  sight  of  that  mute  dis- 
tress- He  put  his  arm  round  his  wife's  waist, 
with  genuine  affection,  and  without  a  single 
proverb  at  his  heart — "  Carisssima^  do  not  grieve 
so ;  we  shall  be  back  soon,  and  traveling  is  ex- 
pensive; rolling  stones  gather  no  moss,  and 
th^re  is  so  much  to  see  to  at  home." 

Mrs.  Riccabocca  gently  escaped  from  her 
husband's  arras.  She  withdrew  her  hands  from 
her  face,  and  brushed  away  the  tears  that  stood 
in  her  eyes. 

"Alphonso,"  she  said  touchingly,  "hear  me! 
What  you  think  good,  that  shall  ever  be  good 
to  me.  But  do  not  think  that  I  grieve  solely 
because  of  our  parting.  No  ;  I  grieve  to  think 
that,  despite  all  these  years  in  which  I  have 
been  the  partner  of  your  hearth  and  slept  on 
your  breast — all  these  years  in  which  I  have 
had  no  thought  but,  however  humbly,  to  do  my 
duty  to  you  and  yours,  and  could  have  wished 
that  you  had  read  my  heart,  and  seen  there  but 
yourself  and  your  child — I  grieve  to  think  that 
you  still  deem  me  as  unworthy  your  trust  as 
when  you  stood  by  my  side  at  the  altar." 

"  Trust !"  repeated  Riccabocca,  startled  and 
conscience-stricken  ;  "why  do  you  say  'trust?' 
In  what  have  I  distrusted  you?  I  am  sure," 
he  continued,  with  the  artful  volubility  of  guilt, 
"that  I  never  doubted  your  fidelity — hook-nosed, 
long-visaged  foreigner  though  I  be ;  never  pried 
into  your  letters  ;  never  inquired  into  your  soli- 
tary walks  :  never  heeded  your  flirtations  with 
that  good-looking  Parson  Dale  ;  never  kept  the 
money ;  and  never  looked  into  the  account- 
books  !"  Mrs.  Riccabocca  refused  even  a  smile 
of  contempt  at  these  revolting  evasions ;  nay, 
she  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  them. 

"  Can  yoii  think,"  she  resumed,  pressing  her 
hand  on  her  heart  to  still  its  struggles  for  relief 
in  sobs — "  can  you  think  that  I  could  have 
watched,  and  thought,  and  tasked  my  poor  mind 
so  constantly,  to  conjecture  what  might  best 
soothe  or  please  you,  and  not  seen,  long  since, 
that  you  have  secrets  known  to  your  daughter 
— your  servant — not  to  me  ?  Fear  not — the 
secrets  can  not  be  evil,  or  you  woald  not  tell 
them  to  your  innocent  child.  Besides,  do  I  not 
know  your  nature  ?  and  do  I  not  love  you  because 
I  know  it  ? — it  is  for  something  connected  with 
these  secrets  that  you  leave  your  home.  You 
think  that  I  should  be  incautious — imprudent. 
You  will  not  take  me  with  you.  Be  it  so.  I 
go  to  prepare  for  your  departure.  Forgive  me 
if  I  have  displeased  you,  husband." 

Mrs.  Riccabocca  turned  away ;  but  a  soft 
hand  touched  the  Italian's  arm. 

"  0  father,  can  you  resist  this  ?  Trust  her  ! 
— trust  her !  I  am  a  woman  like  her !  I  answer 
for  her  woman's  faith.  Be  yourself — ever  no- 
bler than  all  others,  my  own  father." 

"  JXavolo  I  Never  one  door  shuts  but  another 
opens,"  groaned  Riccabocca.  "Are  you  a  fool, 
child?  Don't  you  see  that  it  was  for  your  sake 
©nly  I  feared — and  would  be  cautious  ?" 

"  For  mine  !  O  then,  do  not  make  me  deem 
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myself  mean,  and  the  cause  of  meanness.  For 
mine  !  Am  I  not  your  daughter — the  descend- 
ant of  men  who  never  feared  ?" 

Violante  looked  sublime  while  she  spoke ;  and 
as  she  ended  she  led  her  father  gently  on  to- 
ward the  door,  which  his  wife  had  now  gained. 

"  Jemima  —  wife — mine  ! — pardon,  pardon," 
cried  the  Italian,  whose  heart  had  been  yearn- 
ing to  repay  such  tenderness  and  devotion — 
"  come  back  to  my  breast — it  has  been  long 
closed — it  shall  be  open  to  you  now  and  for- 
ever." 

In  another  moment,  the  wife  was  in  her  right 
place — on  her  husband's  bosom  ;  and  Violante, 
beautiful  peace-maker,  stood  smiling  awhile  at 
both,  and  then  lifted  her  eyes  gratefully  to 
heaven,  and  stole  away. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

On  Randal's  return  to  tow^n,  he  heard  mixed 
and  contradictory  rumors  in  the  streets,  and  at 
the  clubs,  of  the  probable  downfall  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  approaching  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. These  rumors  had  sprung  up  suddenly, 
as  if  in  an  hour.  True  that,  for  some  time,  the 
sagacious  had  shaken  their  heads  and  said,  "  Min- 
isters could  not  last."  True  that  certain  changes 
in  policy,  a  year  or  two  before,  had  divided  the 
party  on  which  the  Government  depended,  and 
strengthened  that  which  opposed  it.  But  still 
its  tenure  in  office  had  been  so  long,  and  there 
seemed  so  little  power  in  the  Opposition  to  form 
a  cabinet  of  names  familiar  to  official  ears,  that 
the  general  public  had  anticipated,  at  most,  a 
few  partial  changes.  Rumor  now  went  far  be- 
yond this.  Randal,  whose  whole  prospects  at 
present  were  but  reflections  from  the  greatness 
of  his  patron,  was  alarmed.  He  sought  Egerton, 
but  the  minister  was  impenetrable,  and  seemed 
calm,  confident,  and  imperturbed.  Somewhat 
relieved,  Randal  then  set  himself  to  work  to  find 
a  safe  home  for  Riccabocca;  for  the  greater 
need  to  succeed  in  obtaining  fortune  there,  if  he 
failed  in  getting  it  through  Egerton.  He  found 
a  quiet  house,  detached  and  secluded,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Norwood.  No  vicinity  more  se- 
cure from  espionage  and  remark.  He  wrote  to 
Riccabocca,  and  communicated  the  address, 
adding  fresh  assurances  of  his  own  power  to  be 
of  use.  The  next  morning  he  was  seated  in  his 
office,  thinking  very  little  of  the  details,  that  he 
mastered,  however,  with  mechanical  precision, 
when  the  minister  who  presided  over  that  de- 
partment of  the  public  service  sent  for  him  into 
his  private  room,  and  begged  him  to  take  a  let- 
ter to  Egerton,  with  w^hom  he  wished  to  consult 
relative  to  a  very  important  point  to  be  decided 
in  the  cabinet  that  day.  "  I  want  you  to  take 
it,"  said  the  minister  smihng  (the  minister  was  a 
frank,  homely  man),  "because  you  are  in  Mr. 
Egerton's  confidence,  and  he  may  give  you  some 
verbal  message  besides  a  written  reply.  Eger- 
ton is  often  over  cautious  and  brief  in  the  litera 
scripta^ 

Randal  went  first  to  Egerton's  neighboring 
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office — he  had  not  been  there  that  day.  He  then 
took  a  cabriolet  and  drove  to  Grosvenor  Square. 
A  quiet-looking  chariot  was  at  the  door.  Mr. 
Egerton  was  at  home  ;  but  the  servant  said, 
"  Dr.  F.  is  with  him,  sir;  and  perhaps  he  may 
not  like  to  be  disturbed." 

"  What,  is  your  master  ill  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir.  He  never  says  he 
is  ill.  But  he  has  looked  poorly  the  last  day  or 
two." 

Randal  hesitated  a  moment;  but  his  commis- 
sion might  be  important,  and  Egerton  was  a 
man  who  so  held  the  maxim,  that  health  and  all 
else  must  give  way  to  business,  that  he  resolved 
to  enter ;  and,  unannounced,  and  unceremoni- 
ously, as  was  his  wont,  he  opened  the  door  of 
the  library.  He  started  as  he  did  so.  Audley 
Egerton  was  leaning  back  on  the  sofa,  and  the 
doctor,  on  his  knees  before  him,  was  applying  the 
stethoscope  to  his  breast.  Egerton's  eyes  were 
partially  closed  as  the  door  opened.  But  at  the 
noise  he  sprang  up,  nearly  oversetting  the  doctor. 
•'  Who's  that? — How  dare  you  !"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  of  great  anger.  Then  recognizing 
Randal,  he  changed  color,  bit  his  lip,  and  mut- 
tered drily,  "  I  beg  pardon  for  my  abruptness ; 
what  do  you  w^ant,  Mr.  Leslie?" 

"This  letter  from  Lord ;  I  was  told  to 

deliver  it  immediately  into  your  own  hands ;  I 
beg  pardon — " 

"There  is  no  cause,"  said  Egerton,  coldly. 
"  I  have  had  a  slight  attack  of  bronchitis  ;  and  as 
Parliament  meets  so  soon,  I  must  take  advice 
from  my  doctor,  if  I  would  be  heard  by  the  re- 
porters. Lay  the  letter  on  the  table,  and  be 
kind  enough  to  wait  for  my  reply." 

Randal  withdrew.  He  had  never  seen  a  phy- 
sician in  that  house  before,  and  it  seemed  sur- 
prising that  Egerton  should  even  take  a  medical 
opinion  upon  a  slight  attack.  While  waiting  in 
the  ante-room  there  was  a  knock  at  the  street 
door,  and  presently  a  gentleman,  exceedingly 
well  dressed,  was  shown  in,  and  honored  Randal 
with  an  easy  and  half  familiar  bow.  Randal  re- 
membered to  have  met  this  personage  at  dinner, 
and  at  the  house  of  a  young  nobleman  of  high 
fashion,  but  had  not  been  introduced  to  him,  and 
did  not  even  know  him  by  name.  The  visitor 
was  better  informed. 

"  Our  friend  Egerton  is  busy,  I  hear,  Mr.  Les- 
lie," said  he,  arranging  the  camelia  in  his  but- 
ton-hole. 

"  Our  friend  Egerton  !"  It  must  be  a  very 
great  man  to  say,  "  Our  friend  Egerton." 

"  He  will  not  be  engaged  long,  I  dare  say," 
returned  Randal,  glancing  his  shrewd,  inquiring 
eye  over  the  stranger's  person. 

"  I  trust  not :  my  time  is  almost  as  precious 
as  his  own.  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  bo 
presented  to  you  when  we  met  at  Lord  Spend- 
quick's.  Good  fellow,  Spendquick :  and  decid- 
edly clever." 

Lord  Spendquick  was  usually  esteemed  a  gen- 
tleman without  three  ideas. 

Randal  smiled. 


In  the  meanwhile  the  visitor  had  taken  out  a 
card  from  an  embossed  morocco  case,  and  now 
presented  it  to  Randal,  who  read  thereon  "  Baron 
Levy,  No  — ,  Bruton-street." 

The  name  was  not  unknown  to  Randal.  It 
was  a  name  too  often  on  the  lips  of  men  of  fash- 
ion not  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  an  habitue  of 
good  society. 

Mr.  Levy  had  been  a  solicitor  by  profession. 
He  had  of  late  years  relinquished  his  ostensible 
calling;  and  not  long  since,  in  consequence  of 
some  services  toward  the  negotiation  of  a  loan, 
had  been  created  a  baron  by  one  of  the  German 
kings.  The  wealth  of  Mr.  Levy  was  said  to  be 
only  equaled  by  his  good  nature  to  all  who  were 
in  want  of  a  temporary  loan,  and  with  sound 
expectations  of  repaying  it  some  day  or  other. 

You  seldom  saw  a  finer-looking  man  than  Baron 
Levy — about  the  same  age  as  Egerton,  but  look- 
ing younger  :  so  well  preserved — such  magnif- 
icent black  whiskers — such  superb  teeth  !  De- 
spite his  name  and  his  dark  complexion,  he  did 
not,  however,  resemble  a  Jew — at  least  exter- 
nally ;  and,  in  fact,  he  was  not  a  Jew  on  the 
father's  side,  but  the  natural  son  of  a  rich  En- 
glish grand  seigneur,  by  a  Hebrew  lady  of  dis- 
tinction— in  the  opera.  After  his  birth,  this  lady 
had  married  a  German  trader  of  her  own  per- 
suasion, and  her  husband  had  been  prevailed 
upon,  for  the  convenience  of  all  parties,  to  adopt 
his  wife's  son,  and  accord  to  him  his  own  Hebrew 
name.  Mr.  Levy  senior  was  soon  left  a  widower, 
and  then  the  real  father,  though  never  actually 
owning  the  boy,  had  shown  him  great  attention 
— had  him  frequently  at  his  house — initiated  him 
betimes  into  his  own  high-born  society,  for  which 
the  boy  showed  great  taste.  But  when  my  lord 
died,  and  left  but  a  moderate  legacy  to  the  young- 
er Levy,  who  was  then  about  eighteen,  that  am- 
biguous person  was  articled  to  an  attorney  by 
his  putative  sire,  who  shortly  aftervrard  returned 
to  his  native  land,  and  was  buried  at  Prague, 
where  his  tombstone  may  yet  be  seen.  Young 
Levy,  however,  continued  to  do  very  well  with- 
out him.  His  real  birth  was  generally  known, 
and  rather  advantageous  to  him  in  a  social  point 
of  view.  His  legacy  enabled  him  to  become  a 
partner  where  he  had  been  a  clerk,  and  his  prac- 
tice became  great  among  the  fashionable  classes 
of  society.  Indeed  he  was  so  useful,  so  pleasant, 
so  much  a  man  of  the  world,  that  he  grew  in- 
timate with  his  clients — chiefly  young  men  of 
rank;  was  on  good  terms  with  both  Jew  and 
Christian ;  and  being  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
resembled  (to  use  Sheridan's  incomparable  sim- 
ile) the  blank  page  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament. 

Vulgar,  some  might  call  Mr.  N.  Levy,  from 
his  assurance,  but  it  was  not  the  vulgarity  of  a 
man  accustomed  to  low  and  coarse  society — 
rather  the  mauvais  ton  of  a  person  not  sure  of  his 
own  position,  but  who  has  resolved  to  swagger 
into  the  best  one  he  can  get.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  he  had  made  his  way  in  the  world,  and 
gleaned  together  an  immense  fortune,  it  is  need- 
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less  to  add  that  he  was  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and 
as  hard  as  a  flint.  No  man  had  had  more  friends; 
and  no  man  had  stuck  by  them  more  firmly — as 
long  as  there  was  a  pound  in  their  pockets  ! 

Something  of  this  character  had  Randal  heard 
of  the  Baron,  and  he  now  gazed,  first  at  his  card, 
and  then  at  him,  with — admiration. 

"  I  met  a  friend  of  yours  at  Borrowwell's  the 
other  day,"  resumed  the  Baron — "  Young  Hazel- 
dean.  Careful  fellow — quite  a  man  of  the 
world." 

As  this  was  last  praise  poor  Frank  deserved, 
Randal  again  smiled. 

The  Baron  went  on — "I  hear,  Mr.  Leslie, 
that  you  have  much  influence  over  this  same 
Hazeldean.  His  affairs  are  in  a  sad  state.  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  be  of  use  to  him,  as  a  rela- 
tion of  my  friend  Egerton's  ;  but  he  understands 
business  so  well  that  he  despises  my  advice." 

"I  am  sure  you  do  him  injustice." 

"  Injustice  !  I  honor  his  caution.  I  say  to 
every  man,  '  Don't  come  to  me — I  can  get  you 
money  on  much  easier  terms  than  any  one  else  ;' 
and  what's  the  result  ?  You  come  so  often  that 
you  ruin  yourself;  whereas  a  regular  usurer 
without  conscience  frightens  you.  '  Cent,  per 
cent.,'  you  say;  'oh,  I  must  pull  in.'  If  you 
have  influence  over  your  friend,  tell  him  to 
stick  to  his  bill-brokers,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Baron  Levy." 

Here  the  minister's  bell  rung,  and  Randal, 
looking  through  the  window,  saw  Dr.  F.  walk- 
ing to  his  carriage,  which  had  made  way  for 
Baron  Levy's  splendid  cabriolet — a  cabriolet  in 
the  most  perfect  taste — Baron's  coronet  on 
the  dark  brown  panels — horse  black,  with  such 
action ! — harness  just  relieved  with  plating. 
The  servant  now  entered,  and  requested  Randal 
to  step  in  :  and  addressing  the  Baron,  respect- 
fully assured  him  that  he  would  not  be  detained 
a  minute. 

"  Leslie,"  said  the  minister,  sealing  a  note, 

"  take  this  back  to  Lord ,  and  say  that  I 

shall  be  with  him  in  an  hour." 

"  No  other  message  ? — he  seemed  to  expect 
one." 

"I  dare  say  he  did.  Well,  my  letter  is  offi- 
cial, my  message  is  not ;  beg  him  to  see  Mr. 

belore  we  meet — he  will  understand — all  rests 
upon  that  interview." 

Egerton  then,  extending  the  letter,  resumed 
gravely,  "  Of  course  you  will  not  mention  to 
any  one  that  Dr.  F.  was  with  me  :  the  health  of 
public  men  is  not  to  be  suspected.  Hum — were 
you  in  your  own  room  or  the  ante-room  ?" 

"The  ante-room,  sir." 

Egerton's  brow  contracted  slightly. 

"  And  Mr.  Levy  was  there,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes— the  Baron." 

"  Baron  !  true.  Come  to  plague  me  about 
the  Mexican  loan,  I  suppose.  I  will  keep  you 
no  longer." 

Randal,  much  meditating,  left  the  house,  and 
re-entered  his  hack  cab.  The  Baron  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  statesman's  presence. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Egerton  had  thrown  himself  at  full  length  on 
the  sofa,  a  position  exceedingly  rare  with  him ; 
and  about  his  w^hole  air  and  manner,  as  Levy 
entered,  there  was  something  singularly  different 
from  that  stateliness  of  port  common  to  the  au- 
stere legislator.  The  very  tone  of  his  voice  was 
different.  It  was  as  if  the  statesman — the  man 
of  business — had  vanished  ;  it  was  rather  the  man 
of  fashion  and  the  idler,  who,  nodding  languidly 
to  his  visitor,  said,  "Levy,  what  money  can  I 
have  for  a  year?" 

"The  estate  will  bear  very  little  more.  My 
dear  fellow,  that  last  election  was  the  very  devil. 
You  can  not  go  on  thus  much  longer." 

"  My  dear  fellow  !"  Baron  Levy  hailed  Aud- 
ley  Egerton  as  "  my  dear  fellow."  And  Audley 
Egerton,  perhaps,  saw  nothing  strange  in  the 
words,  though  his  lip  curled. 

"  I  shall  not  want  to  go  on  thus  much  longer," 
answered  Egerton,  as  the  curl  on  his  lip  changed 
to  a  gloomy  smile.  "  The  estate  must,  mean- 
while, bear  £5000  more." 

"A  hard  pull  on  it.  You  had  really  better 
sell." 

"  I  can  not  afford  to  sell  at  present.  I  can  not 
afford  men  to  say,  'Audley  Egerton  is  done  up 
— his  property  is  for  sale.'  " 

"It  is  very  sad  when  one  thinks  what  a  rich 
man  you  have  been — and  may  be  yet !" 

"Be  yet!     How?" 

Baron  Levy  glanced  toward  the  thick  maho- 
gany doors — thick  and  impervious  as  should  be 
the  doors  of  statesmen.  "  Why,  you  know  that, 
with  three  words  from  you,  I  could  produce  an 
effect  upon  the  stocks  of  three  nations,  that  might 
give  us  each  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  We 
would  go  shares." 

"Levy,"  said  Egerton  coldly,  though  a  deep 
blush  overspread  his  face,  "  you  are  a  scoundrel ; 
that  is  your  look  out.  I  interfere  with  no  man's 
tastes  and  consciences.  I  don't  intend  to  be  a 
scoundrel  myself.    I  have  told  you  that  long  ago." 

The  Baron  laughed,  without  evincing  the  least 
displeasure.' 

"Well,"  said  he,  "you  are  neither  wise  nor 
complimentary ;  but  you  shall  have  the  money. 
But  yet,  would  it  not  be  better,"  added  Levy, 
with  emphasis,  "to  borrow  it,  without  interest, 
of  your  friend  L'Estrange?" 

Egerton  started  as  if  stung. 

"You  mean  to  taunt  me,  sir!"  he  exclaimed 
passionately.  "  I  accept  pecuniary  favors  from 
Lord  L'Estrange !     I!" 

"  Tut,  my  dear  Egerton,  I  dare  say  my  Lord 
would  not  think  so  ill  now  of  that  little  act  in 
your  life  which — " 

"  Hold,  hold  !"  exclaimed  Egerton,  writhing. 
"Hold!" 

He  stopped,  and  paced  the  room,  muttering  in 
broken  sentences,  "To  blush  before  this  man! 
Chastisement,  chastisement!" 

Levy  gazed  on  him  with  hard  and  sinister 
eyes.     The  minister  turned  abruptly. 

"Look  you,  Levy,"  said  fi?,  with  forced  com- 
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posure — "you  hate  me — why,  I  know  not.  I 
have  never  injured  you — never  avenged  the  in- 
expiable wrong  you  did  me." 

'>  Wrong  ! — you  a  man  of  the  world  !  Wrong ! 
Call  it  so  if  you  will  then,"  he  added  shrinking- 
ly,  for  Audley's  brow  grew  terrible.  "  But  have 
I  not  atoned  it  ?  Would  you  ever  have  lived  in 
this  palace,  and  ruled  this  country  as  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  its  ministers,  but  for  my 
management — my  whispers  to  the  wealthy  Miss 
Leslie  ?  Come,  but  for  me  what  would  you 
have  been — perhaps  a  beggar?" 

"What  shall  I  be  now  if  I  live?  Then  I 
should  not  have  been  a  beggar ;  poor  perhaps  in 
money,  but  rich — rich  in  all  that  now  leaves  my 
life  bankrupt.  Gold  has  not  thriven  with  me ; 
how  should  it.  And  this  fortune — it  has  passed 
for  the  main  part  into  your  hands.  Be  patient, 
you  will  have  it  all  ere  long.  But  there  is  one 
man  in  the  world  who  has  loved  me  from  a  boy, 
and  woe  to  you  if  ever  he  learn  that  he  has  the 
right  to  despise  me  !" 

"Egerton,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Levy,  with 
great  composure,  "you  need  not  threaten  me, 
for  what  interest  can  I  possibly  have  in  tale-tell- 
ing to  Lord  L'Estrange?  As  to  hating  you — 
pooh !  You  snub  me  in  private,  you  cut  me  in 
public,  you  refuse  to  come  to  my  dinners,  you'll 
not  ask  me  to  your  own ;  still  there  is  no  man  I 
like  better,  nor  would  more  willingly  serve. 
When  do  you  want  the  £5000?" 

"  Perhaps  in  one  month,  perhaps  not  for  three 
or  four.     Let  it  be  ready  when  required." 

"  Enough ;  depend  on  it.     Have  you  any  other 
commands?" 
"None." 

"  I  will  take  my  leave,  then.  By  the  by,  what 
do  you  suppose  the  Hazeldean  rental  is  worth — 
net?" 

"  I  don't  know  nor  care.  You  have  no  designs 
upon  that^  too  ?" 

"  Well,  I  like  keeping  up  family  connections. 
Mr.  Frank  seems  a  liberal  young  gentleman." 
Before  Egerton  could  answer,  the  baron  had 
glided  to  the  door,  and,  nodding  pleasantly,  van- 
ished with  that  nod. 

Egerton  remained  standing  on  his  solitary 
hearth.  A  drear,  single  man's  room  it  was, 
from  wall  to  wail,  despite  its  fretted  ceilings  and 
official  pomp  of  Bramah  escritoires  and  red  boxes. 
Drear  and  cheerless — no  trace  of  w^oman's  habi- 
tation— no  vestige  of  intruding,  happy  children. 
There  stood  the  austere  man  alone.  And  then 
with  a  deep  sigh  he  muttered,  "  Thank  heaven, 
not  for  long — it  will  not  last  long." 

Repeating  those  words,  he  mechanically  lock- 
ed up  his  papers,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
heart  for  an  instant,  as  if  a  spasm  had  shot  through 
it. 

"So — I  must  shun  all  emotion!"  said  he, 
shaking  his  head  gently. 

In  five  minutes  more,  Audley  Egerton  was  in 
the  streets,  his  mien  erect,  and  his  step  firm  as 
ever. 

"That  man  is  made  of  bronze,"  said  a  leader 


of  the  Opposition  to  a  friend  as  they  rode  past 
the  minister.  "What  would  I  give  for  his 
nerves !" 

(to  be  continued.) 

THE  OPERA. 

BY    THOMAS    CARLYLE. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  the  London  Keepsake  : 
"  Dear  P. — Not  having  any  thing  of  rny  own  which  I 
could  contribute  (as  is  my  wish  and  duty)  to  this  pious 
Adventure  of  yours,  and  not  being  able  in  these  hot  busy 
days  to  get  any  thing  ready,  I  decide  to  offer  you  a  bit  of 
an  Excerpt  from  that  singular  '  Conspectus  of  England,' 
lately  written,  not  yet  printed,  by  Professor  Ezechiel 
Peasemeal,  a  distinguished  American  friend  of  mine.  Dr. 
Peasemeal  will  excuse  my  printing  it  here.  His  '  Con- 
spectus,' a  work  of  some  extent,  has  already  been  crown- 
ed by  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Bunkum,  which  in- 
cludes, as  you  know,  the  chief  thinkers  of  the  New  World ; 
and  it  will  probably  be  printed  entire  in  their  '  Transac- 
tions '  one  day.  Meanwhile  let  your  readers  have  the  first 
taste  of  it ;  and  much  good  may  it  do  them  and  you  I" — 
T.  C] 

USIC  is  well  said  to  be  the  speech  of  angels ; 
in  fact,  nothing  among  the  utterances  al- 
lowed to  man  is  felt  to  be  so  divine.  It  brings 
us  near  to  the  Infinite  ;  we  look,  for  moments, 
across  the  cloudy  elements,  into  the  eternal  Sea 
of  Light,  when  song  leads  and  inspires  us.  Se- 
rious nations,  all  nations  that  can  still  listen  to 
the  mandate  of  nature,  have  prized  song  and 
music  as  the  highest ;  as  a  vehicle  for  worship, 
for  prophecy,  and  for  whatsoever  in  them  was 
divine.  Their  singer  was  a  vates,  admitted  to 
the  council  of  the  universe,  friend  of  the  gods, 
and  choicest  benefactor  to  man. 

Reader,  it  was  actually  so  in  Greek,  in  Roman, 
in  Moslem,  Christian,  most  of  all  in  Old-Hebrew 
times  :  and  if  you  look  how  it  now  is,  you  will 
find  a  change  that  should  astonish  you.  Good 
Heavens,  from  a  Psalm  of  Asaph  to  a  seat  at  the 
London  Opera  in  the  Haymarket,  what  a  road 
have  men  traveled  !  The  waste  that  is  made  in 
music  is  probably  among  the  saddest  of  all  our 
squanderings  of  God's  gifts.  Music  has,  for  a 
long  time  past,  been  avowedly  mad,  divorced 
from  sense  and  fact ;  and  runs  about  now  as  an 
open  Bedlamite,  for  a  good  many  generations 
back,  bragging  that  she  has  nothing  to  do  with 
sense  and  fact,  but  with  fiction  and  delirium  only ; 
and  stares  with  unaffected  amazement,  not  able 
to  suppress  an  elegant  burst  of  witty  laughter,  at 
my  suggesting  the  old  fact  to  her. 

Fact  nevertheless  it  is,  forgotten,  and  fallen 
ridiculous  as  it  may  be.  Tyrtaeus,  who  had  a 
little  music,  did  not  sing  Barbers  of  Seville,  but 
the  need  of  beating  back  one's  country's  enemies ; 
a  most  true  song,  to  which  the  hearts  of  men  did 
burst  responsive  into  fiery  melody,  followed  by 
fiery  strokes  before  long.  Sophocles  also  sang, 
and  showed  in  grand  dramatic  rhythm  and  melo- 
dy, not  a  fable  but  a  fact,  the  best  he  could  in- 
terpret it :  the  judgments  of  Eternal  Deity  upon 
the  erring  sons  of  men.  .'Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
all  noble  poets  were  priests  as  well ;  and  sang 
the  tntcst  (which  was  also  the  divinest)  they  had 
been  privileged  to  discover  here  below.  To 
"  sing  the  praise  of  God,"  that,  you  will  find,  if 
you  can  interpret  old  words,  and  see  what  new 
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things  they  mean,  was  always,  and  will  always 
be,  the  business  of  the  singer.  He  who  forsakes 
that  business,  and,  wasting  our  divinest  gifts, 
sings  the  praise  of  Chaos,  what  shall  we  say  of 
him  ■? 

David,  king  of  Judah,  a  soul  inspired  by  divine 
music  and  much  other  heroism,  was  wont  to  pour 
himself  in  song ;  he,  with  seer's  eye  and  heart, 
discerned  the  Godlike  amid  the  Human  ;  struck 
tones  that  were  an  echo  of  the  sphere-harmonies, 
and  are  still  felt  to  be  such.  Reader,  art  thou 
one  of  a  thousand,  able  still  to  read  a  Psalm  of 
David,  and  catch  some  echo  of  it  through  the  old 
dim  centuries  ;  feeling  far  off,  in  thy  own  heart, 
what  it  once  was  to  other  hearts  made  as  thine  1 
To  sing  it  attempt  not,  for  it  is  impossible  in  this 
late  time  ;  only  know  that  it  once  was  sung. 
Then  go  to  the  Opera,  and  hear,  with  unspeaka- 
ble reflections,  what  men  now  sing  ! 

Of  the  Haymarket  Opera  my  account,  in  fine, 
is  this  : — Lustres,  candelebras,  painting,  gilding 
at  discretion  :  a  hall  as  of  the  Caliph  Alraschid, 
or  him  that  commanded  the  slaves  of  the  Lamp  ; 
a  hall  as  if  fitted  up  by  the  genies,  regardless  of 
expense.  Upholstery,  and  the  outlay  of  human 
capital,  could  do  no  more.  Artists,  too,  as  they 
are  called,  have  been  got  together  from  the  ends 
of  the  world,  regardless  likewise  of  expense,  to 
do  dancing  and  singing,  some  of  them  even  gen- 
iuses in  their  craft.  One  singer  in  particular, 
called  Coletti  or  some  such  name,  seemed  to  me, 
by  the  cast  of  his  face,  by  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
by  his  general  bearing,  so  far  as  I  could  read  it, 
to  be  a  man  of  deep  and  ardent  sensibilities,  of 
delicate  intuitions,  just  sympathies  ;  originally 
an  almost  poetic  soul,  or  man  of  genius  as  we 
term  it ;  stamped  by  Nature  as  capable  of  far 
other  work  than  squalling  here,  like  a  blind  Sam- 
son, to  make  the  Philistines  sport ! 

Nay,  all  of  them  had  aptitudes,  perhaps  of  a 
distinguished  kind  ;  and  must,  by  their  own  and 
other  people's  labor,  have  got  a  training  equal  or 
superior  in  toilsomeness,  earnest  assiduity,  and 
patient  travail,  to  what  breeds  men  to  the  most 
arduous  trades.  I  speak  not  of  kings,  grandees, 
or  the  like  show-figures ;  but  few  soldiers,  judges, 
men  of  letters,  can  have  had  such  pains  taken 
with  them.  The  very  ballet-girls,  with  their 
muslin  saucers  round  them,  were  perhaps  little 
short  of  miraculous  ;  whirling  and  spinning  there 
in  strange  mad  vortexes,  and  then  suddenly  fix- 
ing themselves  motionless,  each  upon  her  left  or 
right  great-toe,  with  the  other  leg  stretched  out 
at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees ;  as  if  you  had 
suddenly  pricked  into  the  floor,  by  one  of  their 
points,  a  pair,  or  rather  a  multitudinous  cohort, 
of  mad  restlessly  jumping  and  clipping  scissors, 
and  so  bidden  them  rest,  with  opened  blades,  and 
stand  still,  in  the  Devil's  name  !  A  truly  nota- 
ble motion  ;  marvelous,  almost  miraculous,  were 
not  the  people  there  so  used  to  it.  Motion  pecu- 
Uar  to  the  Opera  ;  perhaps  the  ugliest,  and  surely 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  ever  taught  a  female 
creature  in  this  world.  Nature  abhors  it ;  but 
Art  does  at  least  admit  it  to  border  on  the  im- 
possible.    One  little  Cerito,  or  Taglioni  the  Se- 


cond, that  night  when  I  was  there,  went  bound- 
ing from  the  floor  as  if  she  had  been  made  of 
indian-rubber,  or  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and 
inclined  by  positive  levity  to  bolt  through  the  ceil- 
ing :  perhaps  neither  Semiramis  nor  Catharine 
the  Second  had  bred  herself  so  carefully. 

Such  talent,  and  such  martyrdom  of  training, 
gathered  from  the  four  winds,  was  now  here,  to 
do  its  feat  and  be  paid  for  it.  Regardless  of  ex- 
pense, indeed  !  The  purse  of  Fortunatus  seem- 
ed to  have  opened  itself,  and  the  divine  art  of 
Musical  Sound  and  Rhythmic  Motion  was  wel- 
comed with  an  explosion  of  all  the  magnificences 
which  the  other  arts,  fine  and  coarse,  could 
achieve.  For  you  are  to  think  of  some  Rossini 
or  Bellini  in  the  rear  of  it,  too  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Stanfields,  and  hosts  of  scene-painters,  ma- 
chinists, engineers,  enterprisers — fit  to  have  taken 
Gibraltar,  written  the  History  of  England,  or 
reduced  Ireland  into  Industrial  Regiments,  had 
they  so  set  their  minds  to  it  ! 

Alas,  and  all  of  these  notable  or  noticeable  hu- 
man talents,  and  excellent  perseverances  and 
energies,  backed  by  mountains  of  wealth,  and  led 
by  the  divine  art  of  Music  and  Rhythm  vouch- 
safed by  Heaven  to  them  and  us,  what  was  to  be 
the  issue  here  this  evening  1  An  hour's  amuse- 
ment, not  amusing  either,  but  wearisome  and 
dreary,  to  a  high-dizened  select  Populace  of  male 
and  female  persons,  who  seemed  to  me  not  much 
worth  amusing !  Could  any  one  have  pealed  into 
their  hearts  once,  one  true  thought,  and  glimpse 
of  self-vision  :  "  High-dizened,  most  expensive 
persons.  Aristocracy  so-called,  or  Best  of  the 
World,  beware,  beware  what  proofs  you  give  of 
betterness  and  bestness  !"  And  then  the  salu- 
tary pang  of  conscience  in  reply :  "A  select 
Populace,  with  money  in  its  purse,  and  drilled  a 
little  by  the  posture-maker :  good  Heavens  !  if 
that  were  what,  here  and  every  where  in  God's 
Creation,  I  am  ?  And  a  world  all  dying  because 
I  am,  and  shew  myself  to  be,  and  to  have  long 
been,  even  that  1  John,  the  carriage,  the  car- 
riage ;  swift  !  Let  me  go  home  in  silence,  to  re- 
flection, perhaps  to  sackcloth  and  ashes !"  This, 
and  not  amusement,  would  have  profited  those 
high-dizened  persons. 

Amusement,  at  any  rate,  they  did  not  get  from 
Euterpe  and  Melpomene.  These  two  Muses, 
sent  for,  regardless  of  expense,  I  could  see,  were 
but  the  vehicle  of  a  kind  of  service  which  I  judg- 
ed to  be  Paphian  rather.  Young  beauties  of 
both  sexes  use  their  opera-glasses,  you  could  no- 
tice, not  entirely  for  looking  at  the  stage.  And 
it  must  be  owned  the  light,  in  this  explosion  of 
all  the  upholsteries  and  the  human  fine  arts  and 
coarse,  was  magical ;  and  made  your  fair  one  an 
Armida — if  you  liked  her  better  so.  Nay,  cer- 
tain old  Improper-Females  (of  quality),  in  their 
rouge  and  jewels,  even  these  looked  some  remin- 
iscence of  enchantment ;  and  I  saw  this  and  the 
other  lean  domestic  Dandy,  with  icy  smile  on  his 
old  worn  face  ;  this  and  the  other  Marquis  Sing- 
edelomme.  Prince  Mahogany,  or  the  like  foreign 
Dignitary,  tripping  into  the  boxes  of  said  females ; 
grinning  there  awhile,  with  dyed  mustaches  and 
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macassar-oil  graciosity,  and  then  tripping  out 
a^ain  :  and,  in  fact,  I  perceived  that  Coletti  and 
Cerito  and  the  Rhythmic  Arts  were  a  mere  ac- 
companiment here. 

Wonderful  to  see  ;  and  sad,  if  you  had  eyes  ! 
Do  but  think  of  it.  Cleopatra  threw  pearls  into 
her  drink,  in  mere  waste  ;  which  was  reckoned 
foolish  of  her.  But  here  had  the  Modern  Aris- 
tocracy of  men  brought  the  divinest  of  its  Arts, 
heavenly  Music  itself ;  and  i)iling  all  the  uphol- 
steries and  ingenuities  that  other  human  art 
could  do,  had  lighted  them  into  a  bonfire  to  illu- 
minate an  hour's  flirtation  of  Singedelomme, 
Mahogany,  and  these  Improper- Persons  !  Never 
in  Nature  had  I  seen  such  waste  before.  O 
Colletti,  you  whose  inborn  melody,  once  of  kin- 
dred as  I  judged  to  '  the  Melodies  eternal,'  might 
have  valiantly  weeded  out  this  and  the  other 
false  thing  from  the  ways  of  men,  and  made  a 
bit  of  God's  creation  more  melodious — they  have 
purchased  you  away  from  that ;  chained  you  to 
the  wheel  of  Prince  Mahogany's  chariot,  and 
here  you  make  sport  for  a  macassar  Singedelom- 
me and  his  Improper-Females  past  the  prime  of 
life  !  Wretched  spiritual  Nigger,  oh,  if  you  had 
some  genius,  and  were  not  a  born  Nigger  with 
mere  appetite  for  pumpkin,  should  you  have  en- 
dured such  a  lot  1  I  lament  for  you,  beyond  all 
other  expenses.  Other  expenses  are  light ;  you 
are  the  Cleopatra's  pearl  that  should  not  have 
been  flung  into  Mahogany's  claret-cup.  And 
Rossini,  too,  and  Mozart,  and  Bellini —  Oh 
Heavens,  when  I  think  that  Music  too  is  con- 
demned to  be  mad  and  to  burn  herself,  to  this 
end,  on  such  a  funeral  pile — your  celestial  Opera- 
house  grows  dark  and  infernal  to  me  !  Behind 
its  glitter  stalks  the  shadow  of  Eternal  Death  ; 
through  it  too  I  look  not  '  up  into  the  divine  eye,' 
as  Richter  has  it,  '  but  down  into  the  bottomless 
eyesocket* — not  up  toward  God,  Heaven,  and 
the  Throne  of  Truth,  but  too  truly  down  toward 
Falsity,  Vacuity,  and  the  dwelling-place  of  Ever- 
lasting Despair 

Good  sirs,  surely  I  by  no  means  expect  the 
Opera  will  abolish  itself  this  year  or  the  next.  But 
if  you  ask  me,  Why  heroes  are  not  born  now, 
why  heroisms  are  not  done  now  1  I  will  answer 
you,  It  is  a  world  all  calculated  for  strangling  of 
heroisms.  At  every  ingress  into  life,  the  genius 
of  the  world  lies  in  wait  for  heroisms,  and  by 
seduction  or  compulsion  unweariedly  does  its  ut- 
most to  pervert  them  or  extinguish  them.  Yes  ; 
to  its  Hells  of  sweating  tailors,  distressed  needle- 
women, and  the  like,  this  Opera  of  yours  is  the 
appropriate  Heaven  !  Of  a  truth,  if  you  will 
read  a  Psalm  of  Asaph  till  you  understand  it, 
and  then  come  hither  and  hear  the  Rossini-and- 
Coletti  Psalm,  you  will  find  the  ages  have  alter- 
ed a  good  deal 

Nor  do  I  wish  all  men  to  become  Psalmist 
Asaphs  and  fanatic  Hebrews.  Far  other  is  my 
wish  ;  far  other,  and  wider,  is  now  my  notion 
of  this  Universe.  Populations  of  stern  faces, 
stem  as  any  Hebrew,  but  capable  withal  of  burst- 
ing into  inextinguishable  laughter  on  occasion  ; 
— do  you  understand  that  new  and  better  form 


of  character?     Laughter  also,  if  it  come  from 

the  heart,  is  a  heavenly  thing.  But,  at  least  and 
lowest,  I  would  have  you  a  Population  abhorring 
phantasms  ; — abhorring  unveracity  in  all  things  ; 
and  in  your  '  amusements,'  which  are  voluntary 
and  not  compulsory  things,  abhorring  it  most 
impatiently  of  all 


HIGH  LIFE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. 
¥E  gain  the  following  glimpse  of  the  manners 
of  the  upper  classes  in  England,  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  from  the  journal  of  Elizabeth 
WooDviLLE,  subsequently  Lady  Grey,  and  final- 
ly Queen  of  Edward  IV.  Royalty  in  petto  seems 
to  have  taken,  with  a  most  refreshing  cordiality, 
to  the  avocations  of  baking  and  brewing,  pig- 
tending,  poultry-feeding,  and  pony-catching. 

"  Monday  morniiig. — (Rose  at  4  o'clock,  and 
helped  Catherine  to  milk  the  cows.  Rachel,  the 
dairy-maid,  having  scalded  her  hand  in  so  bad  a 
manner  the  night  before  ;  made  a  poultice,  and 
gave  Robin  a  penny  to  get  something  from  the 
apothecary. 

"  6  o'clock. — The  buttock  of  beef  too  much  boil- 
ed, and  beer  a  little  stale  ;  (mem)  to  talk  to  the 
cook  about  the  first  fault,  and  to  mend  the  other 
myself  by  tapping  a  fresh  barrel  immediately. 

"  7  o'' clock. — Went  to  walk  with  the  lady  my 
mother  in  the  court-yard ;  fed  25  men  and  wo- 
men :  chid  Roger  severely  for  expressing  some 
ill-will  at  attending  us  with  some  broken  meat. 

"  8  o'' clock. — Went  into  the  paddock  behind  the 
house  with  my  maid  Dorothy  ;  caught  Thump, 
the  little  pony,  myself;  rode  a  matter  of  ten 
miles  without  saddle  or  bridle. 

"  10  o^clock. — Went  to  dinner.  John  Grey, 
a  most  comely  youth  ;  but  what  is  that  to  me  1 
a  virtuous  maid  should  be  entirely  under  the  di- 
rection of  her  parents.  John  ate  but  little,  and 
stole  a  great  many  tender  glances  at  me.  Said 
women  could  never  be  handsome  in  his  eyes, 
who  were  not  good  tempered.  I  hope  my  tem- 
per is  not  intolerable  ;  nobody  finds  fault  with  it 
but  Roger,  and  he  is  the  most  disorderly  youth 
in  our  house.  John  Grey  likes  white  teeth  ;  my 
teeth  are  a  pretty  good  color.  I  think  my  hair 
is  as  black  as  jet — tho'  I  say  it ;  and  John  Grey, 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

"11  0^ clock. — Rose  from  the  table — the  com- 
pany all  desirous  of  walking  in  the  field.  John 
Grey  lifted  me  over  every  stile,  and  twice  squeez- 
ed my  hand  with  much  vehemence.  I  can  not 
say  I  should  have  much  objection,  for  he  plays 
at  prison  bar  as  well  as  any  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen ;  is  remarkably  dutifiil  to  his  parents, 
my  lord  and  lady,  and  never  misses  church  on 
Sunday. 

"  3  o'clock. — Poor  Farmer  Robinson's  house 
burnt  down  by  accidental  fire.  John  Grey  pro- 
posed a  subscription  among  the  company  for  the 
relief  of  the  farmer,  and  gave  no  less  than  four 
pounds  with  this  benevolent  intent.  (Mem)  never 
saw  him  look  so  comely  as  at  this  moment. 

"  4  o'clock. — Went  to  prayers. 

"  6  o'clock. — Fed  hogs  and  poultry. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  arrival  of  M.  Kossuth  has  been  the  chief 
event,  so  far  as  public  interest  is  concerned,  of 
the  past  month.  The  manifestations  of  popular  re- 
gard and  admiration  of  which  he  has  been  the  object, 
have  been  most  remarkable,  and  are  entirely  vv^ithout 
example.  That  a  foreigner,  vi^hose  name,  five  years 
ago,  vv^as  not  know^n  to  a  thousand  people  in  the 
United  States,  and  whose  subsequent  career  has 
been  upon  a  field  so  remote  from  general  knowledge 
and  interest  as  the  plains  of  Hungary,  should  have 
aroused  adegree  of  enthusiasm  never  equaled  hitherto, 
is  a  phenomenon  which  finds  its  only  explanation  in  his 
extraordinary  ability,  and  the  character  of  the  heroic 
struggle  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.  M.  Kossuth 
and  his  suite  arrived  in  the  American  steamer  Hum- 
boldt, on  the  morning  of  Friday,  December  4th.  At 
the  request  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York  he  remained 
for  a  day  on  Staten  Island,  at  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Doane,  until  the  authorities  of  New  York  could  pre- 
pare for  his  public  reception  in  that  city.  He  was 
immediately  waited  upon  by  numerous  deputations, 
presenting  addresses  of  congratulation  and  respect, 
to  all  of  which  he  made  pertinent  replies.  The  citi- 
zens of  Staten  Island  gave  him  a  public  reception  on 
Friday,  at  which  he  spoke  for  half  an  hour ; — he  re- 
ferred to  the  general  objects  of  his  visit  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  were,  to  advance  the  interests  of 
his  own  country  ;  and  repelled  some  of  the  slanders 
which  have  been  put  in  circulation  against  him.  On 
Saturday  he  entered  the  city  of  New  York,  amidst 
vast  numbers  of  its  people  who  had  gathered  to  meet 
him,  and  whose  enthusiasm  exceeded  all  bounds. 
He  made  a  brief  address  at  Castle  Garden,  joined  a 
great  procession  around  the  city,  and  reviewed  the 
troops  at  the  City  Hall.  His  address  was  merely 
introductory  to  the  purposes  of  his  visit  here.  He 
expressed  the  warmest  gratitude  for  the  interference 
of  the  United  States  to  release  him  from  captivity, 
and  for  the  reception  with  which  he  had  been  hon- 
ored. He  spoke  of  the  condition  of  his  countiy  with 
the  deepest  feeling,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
United  States  would  extend  their  aid  to  prevent 
foreign  powers  from  crushing  Hungary.  He  said 
he  desired  some  little  time,  not  only  to  recruit  his 
health,  which  had  suffered  somewhat  from  his  voy- 
age, but  also  to  examine  the  ground  upon  which  he 
must  stand  in  his  labors  for  his  country. — The  few 
days  succeeding  were  passed  in  comparative  retire- 
ment, though  on  every  day  numerous  deputations 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  waited  upon  him 
to  tender  their  congratulations,  and  to  invite  him  to 
their  respective  sections. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  12th  ult.,  the  Cor- 
poration of  New  York  City  entertained  M.  Kossuth 
at  a  splendid  banquet,  at  which  he  made  a  very  long 
and  very  able  speech,  explaining  the  purposes  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  United  States,  and  the  action 
which  he  desired  should  be  taken  by  the  people,  and 
vindicating  their  propriety  and  necessity.  He  began 
by  saying  that  Washington's  alleged  policy  of  non- 
interference in  European  affairs  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle which  he  encountered  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
plans.  Supposing  even  that  such  a  doctrine  had  been 
bequeathed  by  Washington,  he  insisted  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  applicable  to  the  present  greatly-changed 
condition  of  the  country.  But  Washington,  in  his 
judgment,  had  never  recommended  such  a  policy. 
He  only  recommended  neutrality :  and  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  these  two  ideas.     Neutral- 


ity relates  to  a  state  of  war  between  belligerent  pow- 
ers :  and  in  such  contentions  Washington  wisely  ad- 
vised his  coimtrymen  to  maintain  a  position  of  neu- 
trality. But  non-interference  relates  to  the  sovereign 
right  of  nations  to  dispose  of  themselves  ;  this  right 
is  a  public  law  of  nations — common  to  all,  and,  there- 
fore, put  under  the  common  guarantee  of  all.  This 
law  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  must  recognize, 
because  their  own  independence  rests  upon  it.  And 
they  could  not,  therefore,  remain  indifferent  to  its 
violation.  Washington  never  advised  such  indiffer- 
ence, as  his  instructions  to  our  Minister  in  France, 
and  his  correspondence,  show.  But  even  neutrality 
was  recommended  by  Washington,  not  as  a  Constitu- 
tional principle,  of  permanent  obligation,  but  only  as 
^.policy — suited  to  temporary  exigencies — which  pass 
away.  Washington  himself  declared,  that  his  motive 
was  to  enable  the  country  to  gain  time,  to  settle  and 
mature  its  institutions  to  that  degree  of  strength  and 
consistency  which  would  give  it  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes.  And  in  a  letter  to  Lafayette,  he  said, 
that  twenty  years  of  peace  would  bring  the  country 
to  that  degree  of  power  and  wealth  which  would  en- 
able it,  in  a  just  cause,  to  defy  whatever  power  on 
eaith.  M.  Kossuth  then  proceeded  to  show,  that  in  the 
history  of  this  country  this  policy  had  been  steadily 
developed.  He  referred  to  the  declaration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  they  would  not  permit  the  interference 
of  European  powers  with  the  revolted  Spanish  Col- 
onies. True,  this  doctrine  was  restricted  to  this  Con- 
tinent, because  it  was  so  distant  from  Europe,  and  be- 
cause the  Atlantic  separated  us  from  European  na- 
tions. Both  these  objections  have  been  superseded. 
Europe  is  now  nearer  to  us  than  many  parts  of  our 
own  country  :  and  the  Atlantic  now  connects  Europe 
and  America,  instead  of  separating  them.  Commer- 
cial interest  required  the  United  States  to  prevent  the 
overgrowth  of  Absolutism  in  Europe,  because  that 
growth  is,  and  must  be  hostile  to  intercourse  with  a 
republican  country.  If  these  absolutist  powers,  more- 
over, should  become  victorious  in  Europe,  and  then 
united,  they  would  aim  a  blow  at  Republicanism  on 
this  Continent.  M.  Kossuth  proceeded  to  quote  from 
Mr.  Fillmore's  late  Message  the  declaration,  that  the 
deep  interest  we  feel  in  every  struggle  for  liberty, 
"  forbids  that  we  should  be  indifferent  to  a  case,  in 
which  the  strong  arm  of  a  foreign  power  is  invoked 
to  stifle  public  sentiment,  and  repress  the  spirit  of 
freedom  in  any  country."  He  quoted  also  similar 
declarations  from  Washington  and  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  claimed  that  he  had  thus  fully  esta!)lished, 
on  American  authority,  that  all  nations  are  bound  to 
interfere  to  prevent  any  one  nation  from  interfering 
in  the  concerns  of  any  other.  He  then  considered  the 
objections  that  may  be  urged  against  carrying  this 
principle  into  effect.  The  objection  that  it  is  not  our 
business,  was  met  by  the  denial  of  any  nation  to  live 
only  for  itself:  every  nation  is  bound  to  obey  the  Di- 
vine injunction — "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  you."  The  objection  against 
such  a  step  because  it  might  lead  to  war,  was  an- 
swered by  saying,  that  it  would  prevent  war — that  the 
union  of  the  United  States  and  of  England,  in  a  pro- 
test against  the  intervention  of  Russia  in  the  affairs 
of  Hungary,  would  be  sufficient  to  stop  it,  and  to  pre- 
vent war.  He  wished,  therefore,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  should  adopt  resolutions,  requesting  their 
Government  to  take  such  a  step.  He  sketched  briefly 
the  history  of  the  Hungarian  struggle,  and  concluded 
by  proposing  three  distinct  measures  which  he  de 
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siied  at  the  hands  of  the  American  people  : — 1st.  A 
declaration,  conjointly  with  England,  against  the  in- 
terference of  Russia  in  the  affairs  of  Hungary ;  2d. 
A  declaration  that  the  United  States  will  maintain 
commerce  with  European  nations,  whether  they  are 
in  a  state  of  revolution  or  not ;  and  3d.  That  the  peo- 
ple would  recognize  Hungary  as  an  independent  na- 
tion. These  three  steps,  taken  by  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  concert  with 
those  of  England,  he  was  confident,  would  prevent 
Russian  intervention,  and  enable  Hungar)'  to  assert 
and  maintain  her  position  as  one  among  the  inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  earth.  He  also  appealed  to 
the  people  for  aid  to  Hungary,  in  gifts  and  loans  of 
money.  The  speech  was  eminently  argumentative 
and  calm  in  its  tone.  It  was  heard  with  universal 
pleasure  and  admiration. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  Dec.  15th,  the  Members 
of  the  Press  in  the  City  of  New  York  gave  M.  Kos- 
suth a  splendid  banquet  at  the  Astor  House.  The 
large  hall  was  very  elegantly  decorated,  and  a  com- 
pany of  nearly  three  hundred  sat  down  at  table.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Bryant  presided.  Kossuth  commenced  his 
speech  by  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  Press,  and  its 
freedom  in  the  United  States — the  only  country,  in 
his  opinion,  where  that  freedom  was  truly  practical 
and  useful  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The 
devotion  of  this  country  to  the  cause  of  Education 
he  regarded  as  its  greatest  glory.  And  he  desired  to 
appeal  to  the  people,  thus  fitted  by  their  education 
and  their  press  to  form  an  intelligent  and  correct 
judgment,  on  behalf  of  his  country's  cause.  He  was 
proud  to  remember  that  he  commenced  his  public 
career  as  a  journalist ;  and  he  drew  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  journalists  in  des- 
potic countries,  with  fettered  hands  and  a  censor  at 
their  side,  are  compelled  to  perform  their  task.  He 
then  proceeded  to  correct  some  very  remarkable  mis- 
representations of  the  Hungarian  cause  to  which  cur- 
rency had  been  given.  The  United  States  had  a  na- 
tional government,  in  spite  of  the  great  variety  of 
languages  spoken  within  their  borders.  Now,  if  the 
various  races  in  the  Union  should  refuse  to  receive 
the  laws,  the  liberties,  the  protection,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  general  government,  and  sacrifice  all  these 
to  language — each  claiming  to  set  up  a  government  in 
which  its  own  language  should  alone  be  used — we 
should  have  an  example  here  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  several  races  of  Hungary  had  been  excited  to  re- 
bellion by  the  wiles  of  Austria.  He  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  the  superior  numbers  of  those  in  Hungary 
speaking  the  Magyar  tongue,  over  those  speaking  all 
others  ;  and  upon  the  Pansclavic  league,  which  pro- 
fessed to  seek  to  unite  all  speaking  Sclavic  in  a 
common  cause,  but  which  was  really  a  trick  of  despots 
to  destroy  their  freedom.  The  Hungarian  Diet  had 
not  abolished  any  other  tongue  ;  it  had  only  replaced 
the  dead  Latin  by  a  living  language.  It  was,  there- 
fore, untrue  that  the  Hungarians  had  struggled  for 
the  dominion  of  their  own  race  ;  they  struggled  for 
civil,  political,  social,  and  religious  freedom,  common 
to  all,  against  Austrian  despotism  :  the  ruling  princi- 
ple of  the  nation  was,  to  have  Republican  institutions, 
founded  on  universal  suffrage — so  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  shall  rule  in  every  respect  and  in  all 
departments.  This  was  the  principle  for  which  they 
would  live,  and  for  which  they  were  willing  to  die. 
He  entreated  the  aid  of  the  United  States  in  that 
great  struggle.  The  speech  was  heard  with  interest, 
and  was  followed  by  speeches  from  a  large  number 
of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  City  Press. 

The  Thirty-second  Congress  met,  in  its  first  ses- 
sion, on  the  1st  of  December.     A  caucus  of  the  Dem- 


ocratic members  met  on  the  Saturday  evening  pre- 
vious : — at  this  meeting  a  resolution  pledging  the 
party  to  sustain  the  Compromise  measures  was  laid 
upon  the  table  by  a  vote  of  50  to  30 — mainly  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  a  proper  occasion  for  action 
upon  that  subject.  On  Monday  morning,  a  caucus 
of  Whig  members  was  held,  and  a  similar  resolution 
was  passed.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Hon.  Linn  Boyd  of  Kentucky  was  elected  Speaker, 
and  John  W.  Forney  of  Pennsylvania,  Clerk. 

A  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Seward  of  New  York, 
declaring  that,  on  behalf  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  extended  to  Kossuth  a  welcome  to 
the  Capital  and  to  the  Country,  was  passed,  there 
being  six  nays  in  the  Senate  and  sixteen  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Some  little  debate  was 
had  upon  the  subject  in  the  Senate, — but  none  in 
the  House. — Senator  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  oflfered 
a  series  of  resolutions  declaring  the  Compromise 
measures  of  1850  a  final  settlement  of  the  questions 
to  which  they  relate.  They  were  under  discussion 
in  the  Senate  when  our  Record  closed. 

The  President's  Message  was  sent  in  on  Tues- 
day. It  presents  in  a  clear  and  able  manner  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  events  of  the  past 
year.  It  congratulates  Congress  on  the  preservation 
of  peace,  and  on  the  abatement  of  those  sectional 
agitations  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  Union.  A  detailed  narrative  is  given 
of  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  and  the  events  by  which  it 
was  followed.  The  steamer  Pampero,  with  about 
400  men,  left  New  Orleans  for  Cuba  on  the  3d  of 
August,  in  spite  of  the  precautions  which  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  it.  The  expedition  was  set  on  foot 
in  palpable  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  L'nited  States. 
The  steamer  landed  those  on  board  on  the  night  of 
August  11th,  at  Playtas,  twenty  leagues  from  Ha- 
vana, whence  the  main  body  of  them  marched  to  an 
inland  village  in  the  interior.  The  remainder  were 
attacked  on  the  13th,  by  a  body  of  Spanish  troops, 
captured,  taken  to  Havana  and  shot.  The  main 
body  was  dispersed  August  24th,  and  their  leader, 
Lopez,  executed  on  the  1st  of  September.  Of  those 
taken  prisoners  several  were  pardoned,  and  about 
160  sent  to  Spain.  The  Government  will  spare  no 
proper  efforts  to  procure  their  release  ;  but  its  pur- 
pose is  proclaimed  to  enforce  rigidly  the  laws  which 
prevent  its  citizens  from  interfering  with  the  con- 
cerns of  foreign  nations.  No  individuals,  it  is  de- 
clared, have  a  right  to  hazard  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try or  to  violate  its  laws,  upon  vague  notions  of 
altering  or  reforming  governments  in  other  states ; 
but  every  independent  nation,  it  is  added,  must  be 
able  to  defend  its  possessions  against  unauthorized 
individuals  banded  together  to  attack  them.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  rigidly  adhere 
to,  and  enforce  its  policy  of  neutrality,  which  they 
were  among  the  first  to  proclaim  and  establish. 
Friendly  relations  w^ith  all,  but  entangling  alliances 
with  none,  is  declared  to  be  our  policy.  "  Our  true 
mission  is  not  to  propagate  our  opinions,  or  impose 
upon  other  countries  our  form  of  government,  by 
artifice  or  force  ;  but  to  teach  by  example,  and  show 
by  our  success,  moderation,  and  justice,  the  blessings 
of  self-government,  and  the  advantages  of  free  insti- 
tutions. Let  every  people  choose  for  itself,  and 
make  and  alter  its  political  institutions  to  suit  its 
own  condition  and  convenience.  But,  while  we 
avow  and  maintain  this  neutral  policy  ourselves,  we 
are  anxious  to  see  the  same  forbearance  on  the  part 
of  other  nations  whose  forms  of  government  are  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  The  deep  interest  which  we 
feel  in  the  spread  of  liberal  principles,  and  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  free  governments,  and  the  sympathy  with 
which  we  witness  every  struggle  against  oppression, 
forbid  that  we  should  be  indifferent  to  a  case  in 
which  the  strong  arm  of  a  foreign  power  is  invoked 
to  stifle  public  sentiment,  and  repress  the  spirit  of 
freedom  in  any  country."  The  governments  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  issued  orders  to  their 
commanders  on  the  West  India  station  to  prevent, 
by  force  if  necessary,  the  landing  of  invaders  upon 
the  coast  of  Cuba.  Our  government  has  taken  proper 
precautions  to  prevent  the  execution  of  these  orders 
from  interfering  with  the  maritime  rights  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  principle  that  in  every  regularly 
documented  merchant  vessel,  the  crew  who  navigate 
it,  and  those  on  board  of  it,  will  find  their  protection 
in  the  flag  that  is  over  them,  will  be  rigidly  enforced  in 
all  cases,  and  at  all  hazards.  No  American  ship  can 
be  allowed  to  be  visited  and  searched  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  character  af  individuals  on  board, 
nor  can  there  be  allowed  any  watch  by  the  vessels 
of  any  foreign  nation  over  American  vessels  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  or  the  seas  adjacent 
thereto.  The  French  government  has  given  orders 
to  its  commanders  to  respect  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  wherever  it  might  appear. — The  outrages 
committed  at  New  Orleans  upon  the  Spanish  Con- 
sul are  recited  and  deeply  deplored.  The  President 
considers  the  legislation  of  the  country,  for  the  pro- 
tection or  punishment  of  consuls,  insufficient.  The 
attention  of  Congress  is  asked  to  the  question  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  survey  of  the  Oregon  boundary.  Louis 
Napoleon  has  accepted  the  post  of  arbiter  in  the  dis- 
pute between  Portugal  and  the  United  States,  con- 
cerning the  General  Armstrong.  The  steps  taken 
by  Congress  to  procure  the  release  of  Kossuth  are 
recited,  and  the  President  recommends  to  Congress 
to  consider  in  what  manner  Governor  Kossuth  and 
his  companions,  brought  hither  by  its  authority,  shall 
be  received  and  treated. — It  is  hoped  that  the  differ- 
ences between  France  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
may  be  adjusted  so  as  to  sectre  the  independence  of 
those  islands — which  has  been  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  by  several  European  na- 
tions.— The  disturbances  in  Mexico  are  deplored  : — 
steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  American  citizens 
from  aiding  the  rebellion  in  the  northern  departments. 
A  convenUon  has  been  entered  into  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  intended  to  impart  a  feeling 
of  security  to  those  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  undertaken  to  construct  a  railroad  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec ; — it  has  not  yet,  how- 
ever, been  ratified  by  the  Congress  and  Executive 
of  that  country.  The  only  object  which  our  govern- 
ment has  had  in  view,  has  been  the  construction  of 
a  passage  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  shortest  and  best 
for  travelers  and  merchandise^  and  equally  open  to 
all  the  world.  It  has  sought  neither  territorial  ac- 
quisition, nor  any  advantages  peculiar  to  itself  It 
will  therefore  continue  to  exert  all  proper  efforts  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  Mexico. — The  republic  of 
Nicaragua  has  been  so  much  disturbed  by  internal 
convulsions,  that  nothing  can  be  done  as  yet  toward 
disposing  of  the  questions  pending  between  the  two 
countries. — Inter-oceanic  communication  from  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John  to  the  Pacific  has  been  so  far 
accomplished  that  passengers  and  merchandise  have 
been  transported  over  it.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
railroad  across  the  isthmus  has  been  completed. 
Peace  has  been  concluded  between  the  contending 
parties  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  The  ofRce  of 
Commissioner  to  China  is  not  yet  filled : — a  higher 
salary  is  asked  for  it. 


The  aggregate  receipts  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $52,312,979 : — the  total  expenditures 
$48,005,878.  The  total  imports  of  the  year  were 
$215,725,995,  of  which  $4,967,901  was  in  specie. 
The  total  exports  were  $217,517,130,  of  v/hich 
$29,231,880  was  in  specie.  Since  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber 1850,  the  payments  on  account  of  the  principal 
of  the  public  debt  have  amounted  to  $7,501,456, 
which  includes  $3,242,400  paid  to  Mexico  and 
$2,591,253  awarded  to  American  citizens  under  the 
Mexican  treaty.  The  public  debt  on  the  20th  of 
November,  exclusive  of  stock  authorized  to  be  issued 
to  Texas,  was  $62,560,395.  The  receipts  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  are  estimated  at  $51,800,000.  The 
total  expenditures  for  the  next  year  are  estimated  at 
$42,892,299,  of  which  $33,343,198  will  be  needed 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  and 
$9,549,101  for  payments  of  the  public  debt  and  ex- 
penses consequent  on  our  territorial  acquisitions. 
The  value  of  our  exports  is  $43,648,322  more  than 
it  was  the  year  before  last,  but  this  is  owing  mainly 
to  the  increased  price  of  cotton.  The  value  of  our 
exports  of  bread  stuffs  and  provisions  has  fallen  from 
$68,701,921  in  1847,  to  $26,051,373  in  1850,  and  to 
$21,948,653  in  1851,  with  a  strong  probability  of  a 
still  farther  reduction  in  the  current  year.  In  the 
exports  of  rice  and  tobacco  there  has  also  been  a 
large  decrease.  These  facts  are  cited  as  showing 
the  fallacy  of  expecting  increased  exports  from  a  re- 
duced tariff.  The  production  of  gold  in  California, 
it  is  feared,  will  tend  to  increase  our  imports  beyond 
a  healthy  demand.  We  have  exported  specie  during 
the  year  to  the  amount  of  $24,263,979  beyond  our 
imports.  Of  the  stock  due  to  Texas  only  five  mill- 
ions have  been  issued.  The  President  recommends 
a  change  in  the  Tariff  so  as  to  convert  ad  valorem  into 
specific  duties,  wherever  it  is  possible,  and  also  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  American  industry.  The 
cash  sales  of  the  public  lands  exceed  those  of  the 
previous  year.  Proper  steps  have  been  taken  for  a 
survey  of  the  mineral  lands  of  California.  The 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  bureau  is  recom- 
mended. The  President  also  recommends  appro- 
priations for  internal  improvements,  and  the  more 
effectual  protection  of  our  frontiers  from  Indian  In- 
cursions. The  expenditures  of  the  War  Department 
for  the  year  were  $9,060,268  :  the  estimates  for  the 
next  year  are  $7,898,775.  The  return  of  the  Arctic 
Expedition  is  noticed  :  the  estimates  for  the  navy 
during  the  ensuing  year  are  $5,856,472.  The  length 
of  mail  routes  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  196,290 
miles  :  the  annual  transportation  thereon  53,273,252 
miles  :  and  the  total  cost  $3,421,754  The  length  of 
the  foreign  mail  routes  is  estimated  at  18,349  miles ; 
and  the  annual  transportation  thereon  at  615,206 
miles.  The  annual  costof  this  service  is  $1,472,187, 
of  which  $448,937  is  paid  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  $1,023,250  is  paid  through  the  Navy  De- 
partment. The  annual  transportation  within  the 
United  States  (excluding  the  service  in  California 
and  Oregon),  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding  year 
6,162,855  miles,  at  an  increased  cost  of  $547,110. 
The  whole  numl)er  of  post  offices  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  30th  day  of  June  last,  was  19,796. 
There  were  1,698  post  offices  established,  and  256 
discontinued,  during  the  year.  The  gross  revenues 
of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year,  including  the 
appropriations  for  the  franked  matter  of  Congress,  of 
the  Departments,  and  officers  of  Government,  and  ex- 
cluding the  foreign  postages,  collected  for  and  payable 
to  the  British  post  office,  amounted  to  $6,727,866  78. 
The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
$6,024,566  79 ;  leaving  a  balance  of  revenue  over  the 
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proper  expenditures  of  the  year  of  $703,299  99.  The 
receipts  lor  postages  during  the  year  (excluding  the 
foreign  postages  collected  for  and  payable  to  the 
British  post  office)  amounted  to  $6,345,747  21,  being 
an  increase  of  $997,610  79,  or  18  65100  percent  over 
the  like  receipts  for  the  preceding  year.  No  reliable 
estimate  can  as  yet  be  formed  of  the  effect  of  the  re- 
duction of  postage  :  it  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
receipts  will  be  diminished.  The  postmaster  general 
recommends  adherence  to  the  present  rates  of  letter 
postage,  and  advises  against  a  further  reduction  until 
it  shall  be  justified  by  the  revenues  of  the  Depart- 
ment. He  recommends  a  revision  of  the  rates  of 
postage  on  printed  matter.  The  President  urges  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  revise  the  public 
statutes  of  the  United  States.  Measures  have  been 
taken,  pursuant  to  law,  for  the  extension  of  the 
Capitol.  It  is  deeply  regretted  that  the  execution  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law  should  have  been  resisted  in 
one  or  two  instances  :  the  purpose  of  the  President 
is  reiterated  to  secure  its  enforcement.  The  Mes- 
sage recommends  that  the  Compromise  measures  of 
1850  be  regarded  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions to  which  they  relate. 

Reports  from  several  of  the  Departments  were 
submitted  with  the  Message  :  but  as  all  their  material 
statements  are  embodied  in  that  document,  further 
reference  to  them  is  not  essential.  It  was  also  ac- 
companied by  a  voluminous  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence with  the  representatives  of  Spain,  England  and 
France,  on  topics  connected  with  the  invasion  of 
Cuba.  On  being  informed  that  the  French  and  En- 
glish naval  forces  had  been  directed  to  aid  Spain  in 
preventing  by  force  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  wrote  to  the  French  minister  pointing 
out  the  injurious  consequences  that  might  result  from 
such  an  interference  in  a  matter  with  which  they  had 
no  direct  concern.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  had  shown  its  willingness  and  determination 
to  prevent  such  invasions,  and  no  hostile  expedition 
could  be  fitted  out  against  that  province  formidable 
enough  to  create  any  alarm  for  the  safety  of  Cuba. 
The  position  of  Cuba,  moreover,  in  the  line  of  direct 
commerce  with  Europe,  rendered  such  an  interposi- 
tion especially  objectionable.  The  government  of 
France  and  those  of  other  European  nations,  were 
long  since  informed  that  the  United  States  could  not 
see  that  island  transferred  by  Spain  to  any  other 
European  state  with  indifference  :  and  such  a  pro- 
tectorate as  these  orders  to  their  squadron  implied, 
might  lead  to  results  equally  objectionable.  All  ex- 
perience proves,  it  was  added,  that  the  rights,  inter- 
est, and  peace  of  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
America  will  be  best  preserved  by  the  forbearance 
of  each  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  other.  The 
French  minister  in  his  reply  acknowledged  the  perfect 
propriety  of  the  attitude  of  the  American  government, 
and  repudiated  the  thought  that  France  entertained 
doubts  of  the  disposition  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent  the  invasion  of  Cuba  from  their  shores. 
America,  he  says,  is  now  closely  connected  with 
Europe  by  the  interest  of  commerce,  and  the  nations 
of  the  two  continents  are  so  dependent  upon  each 
other,  that  the  effects  of  any  event  on  one  side  are 
immediately  felt  on  the  other.  Full  explanations 
were  offered  to  the  Spanish  government  in  regard  to 
the  insults  to  which  the  Spanish  consul  was  subjected 
in  New  Orleans,  and  the  liberation  of  the  American 
prisoners  in  Cuba  was  strongly  urged. 

A  sad  accident  occurred  in  New  York  city  on  the 
27th  of  November.  In  a  large  public  school,  in  the 
Ninth  Ward,  one  of  the  teachers  was  seized  with 
paralysis.      The  circumstance  alarmed  her  pupils, 


and  their  screams  created  a  sudden  panic  throughout 
all  the  school.  Immense  numbers  rushed  to  the  stairs, 
the  banisters  of  which  gave  way,  and  they  fell  one 
upon  another,  upon  the  stone  floor  below.  Forty- 
three  children  were  killed  by  this  sad  catastrophe. 
The  Coroner's  Inquest  discovered  nothing  except 
that  the  stairs  were  improperly  and  insecurely  con- 
stmcted. 

In  Mississippi  the  Constitutional  Convention  ad- 
journed on  the  17th  November,  after  adopting  reso- 
lutions declaring  the  acquiescence  of  the  State  in  the 
Compromise  and  the  Union,  but  declaring  that  it 
would  secede  in  case  Congress  should  repeal  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  States.  The  same  Convention  adopt- 
ed by  a  vote  of  72  to  17,  a  resolution  declarine  that 
the  asserted  right  of  secession  is  utterly  unsanction- 
ed by  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  can  not,  in  fact, 
take  place  without  a  subversion  of  the  Union  and  a 
civil  revolution. 

Mr.  John  S.  Thrasher,  the  American  in  Havana,  to 
whose  case  we  alluded  in  our  last  Monthly  Record,  has 
had  his  trial  (if  the  process  to  which  he  was  subject- 
ed deserves  such  a  name),  and  has  been  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  eight  years  on  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. He  was  thrown  into  prison  and  kept  there  for 
some  weeks,  until  the  15th  of  November,  when  he 
was  tried  before  a  court  martial.  He  was  not  allow- 
ed counsel,  no  witnesses  were  examined,  and  the 
proceeding  was  wholly  a  farce.  The  charges  against 
him  were  of  the  most  puerile  kind,  and  not  the  slight- 
est proof  of  their  truth  was  offered.  Yet  he  was 
convicted,  sentenced,  and  sent  from  Havana  in  a 
Spanish  ship  of  war.  He  has  published  a  brief  ap- 
peal to  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  gross  illegality  of 
the  whole  proceeding. 

The  official  returns  of  the  State  election  in  New 
York  have  just  been  declared  as  follows  : 

Juds:e  of  Court  )  3o\mson     (Dem.)  201,144    3,321  ilfa;. 

of  Appeals.     \  Foote        <Whig)  197,823 

Sec.  of  State.       Randal      XDem.)  199,426       844  Maj. 

Forsyth    (Whig)  198,582 

Comptroller.  Wright      (Dem.)  200,790       258  iJfo/. 

Patterson  (Whig)  200,532 

Treasurer.  Welch        (Dem.)  200,465 

Cook         (Whig)  200,693      228  3i<y, 

Canal  Com.  Wheaton  (Dem.)  200,234 

Fitzhugh  (Whig)  201,147       913  Maj. 

State  Engineer.    McAlpine  (Dem.)  203,032    3,728  Maj. 

Seymour  (Whig)  199,304 

Ins.  State  Pris.    Storms      (Dem.)  202,801    4,223  Maj 

Wells        (Whig)  198,578 

The  aggregate  vote  in  all  the  districts,  for  Senators 
and  Members  of  Assembly,  was  as  follows  : 

Senators.  AssnnhJy. 

Whig  ticket 199,556  199,367 

Democratic 199,412  197,170 

Whig  majority 144  2,197 

From  California  we  have  news  to  the  1st  of 
November.  Over  three  millions  of  dollars  in  gold 
dust  have  been  received  during  the  month.  The 
news  is  not  of  special  interest.  The  success  of  the 
miners  continued  undiminished,  and  new  deposits 
and  veins  of  gold  were  discovered  daily.  From  want 
of  rain,  however,  washing  the  auriferous  earth  was 
attended  with  difficulty  and  delay.  The  capital  has 
been  removed  back  to  San  .lose.  A  Convention  was 
held  in  the  southern  counties,  on  tne  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, to  take  steps  for  a  division  of  the  State.  A 
declaration  was  adopted  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
this  measure,  which  is  ascribed  mainly  to  the  in- 
equality of  taxation,  the  distance  of  that  section  from 
the  scat  of  government,  and  the  inadequate  protec- 
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tion  received  from  the  State  authorities.     Nothing 
definite  was   accomplished  at  the   Convention. 


The  Indians  have  again  proved  to  be  troublesome  on 
the  southern  frontier.  Great  fears  were  entertained 
for  the  safety  of  a  company  of  twenty-three  U.  S. 

troops  on  the  Gila  River. An  expedition  of  about 

125  men  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  on  the  last  of  October :  its  object  is  not 
stated,  though  significant  hints  are  thrown  out  that 
it  is  political.    It  was  to  be  followed  by  another  soon. 

From  Santa  Fe  we  have  news  of  fresh  excite- 
ments growing  out  of  alleged  discoveries  of  gold  on 
the  Gila.  Numerous  parties  had  been  formed  and 
were  going  thither  for  the  purpose  of  digging.  The 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  were  comparatively 
quiet.  Several  battles,  between  the  different  tribes 
had  occurred  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory. 

In  Utah,  among  the  Mormons,  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  developed,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Territory, 
Brigham  Young — one  of  the  leading  Mormons — has 
given  indications  of  hostility,  which  will  probably 
lead  to  his  removal.  We  have  not  as  yet  received 
any  definite  details  of  the  proceedings  there. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Public  attention  in  England  has  been  mainly  oc- 
cupied with  the  movements  and  speeches  of  M. 
Kossuth.  On  the  10th  of  November  he  visited 
Birmingham,  where  he  was  received  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  people,  who  evinced  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
on  his  behalf.  Without  making  any  address  at  that 
time,  he  left  for  Manchester  on  the  11th,  where  he 
was  also  received  with  the  greatest  conceivable  eclat. 
He  made  an  address  to  the  people  in  the  Town  Hal) 
mainly  upon  the  commercial  and  political  aspects  of 
the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted.  He  felt  that 
the  great  contest  of  the  age  is  between  absolutism, 
the  power  of  the  few,  and  the  rights  and  well-being 
of  the  many.  The  decisive  struggle  is  close  at  hand, 
as  the  signs  of  the  times,  visible  on  every  side,  suf- 
ficiently indicate.  It  was  folly  to  say  that  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  are  contented,  and  that  it  is  only  a 
few  ambitious  and  unprincipled  individuals  who  are 
disturbing  the  existing  tranquillity.  The  people  of 
Europe  would  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  strike 
another  blow  for  their  rights.  And  the  cause  of 
Hungary,  in  this  connection,  was  the  cause  of  Eu- 
rope, because  Hungary  from  her  local  position  must 
always  form  the  only  effectual  bulwark  against  the 
despotism  of  Russia.  England  and  the  United 
States,  he  urged,  were  both  deeply  interested  as  free 
nations,  and  as  guardians  of  the  law  of  nations,  to 
prevent  Russia  from  again  interfering  to  crush  Hun- 
gary. He  appealed  to  the  people  of  Manchester  upon 
this  subject,  mainly  upon  the  ground,  in  addition  to 
political  considerations,  that  their  trade  would  be 
greatly  extended  and  all  their  interests  benefited  by 
the  establishment  of  freedom  in  Europe.  He  closed 
by  urging  the  aid  of  the  people,  in  urging  their  gov- 
ernment to  act  in  the  matter,  and  in  contributions  of 
money. 

On  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  M.  Kossuth  re- 
turned to  Birmingham,  where  he  made  two  addresses, 
the  first  at  a  dejeuner  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Henry,  in 
which  he  took  occasion  to  disavow,  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit terms,  all  or  any  participation  in  the  views  and 
purposes  of  Socialists  or  Communists.  The  other 
was  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  where  a  banquet  had 
been  prepared.  He  there  commenced  with  a  sketch  of 
the  Hungarian  struggle,  and  especially  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  her  declaration  of  independence. 
He  said  he  had  from  his  earliest  youth  been  familiar 
with  British  history,  and  filled  with  the  free  spirit 


of  her  institutions,  and  he  had  longed  to  secure  for 
his  own  country  some  of  the  rights  which  had  made 
England  so  glorious  and  so  happy  a  country.  He 
spoke  warmly  in  praise  of  the  industry  of  Birming- 
ham, and  passed  to  a  consideration  of  the  character, 
condition,  and  hopes  of  Hungary.  Henceforth,  he 
said,  monarchical  institutions  were  impossible  there. 
The  treacheries  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh,  had  alien- 
ated the  hearts  of  Hungarians  from  royalty,  and  hence- 
forth republicanism  must  form  the  basis  of  their  politi- 
cal institutions.  The  contest  in  Europe  was  not  now 
for  any  single  nation,  or  for  any  isolated  interest ; — 
it  was  a  contest  between  despotism  and  freedom,  for 
the  dominion  of  the  world.  He  called  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  England  to  prevent  Russia  from  interfering 
against  the  struggling  people  of  Hungary. 

In  London,  M.  Kossuth  received  addresses  from 
numerous  deputations,  to  all  which  he  replied  with 
great  felicity — aiming  steadily  at  his  great  object  of 
receiving  sympathy  and  aid  for  Hungary — denounc- 
ing alike  Radicalism,  Socialism,  and  despotism,  as- 
serting the  political  rights  and  advocating  the  civil 
freedom  of  the  people,  and  impressing  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind  the  fact  that  the  struggle  is  at  hand,  which 
must  decide  which  of  the  two  great  principles,  des- 
potism or  freedom,  shall  dominate  in  Europe  for 
many  years  to  come.  He  attended  the  Polish  and 
Hungarian  ball  in  London  on  the  13th,  and  on  the 
15th  went  to  Southampton  to  embark  for  the  United 
States.  He  was  met  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
and  entertained  at  a  farewell  banquet.  He  there 
made  a  speech  of  an  hour's  length,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  England  was  the  country 
which  would  have  after  all  to  decide  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  France  was  republican,  and  Russia 
must  know,  let  it  please  her  or  not,  that  she  must 
accept  the  necessity  of  fighting  France  on  the  field 
of  Republicanism  against  Absolutism ;  but  Russia 
must  also  learn  that  she  would  have  to  meet  England 
and  the  force  of  her  public  opinion  in  opposition  to 
despotism.  He  would  not  say  that  England  would 
do  so  by  going  to  war ;  but  that  she  would  exercise 
an  influence  of  this  kind  by  declaring  her  opinion 
against  any  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
nations  from  foreign  powers.  Freedom  and  inde- 
pendence were  but  local  self-government  as  opposed  to 
centralization.  He  wished  them  to  remember  this, 
then  they  would  see  that  the  cause  of  Hungary  was 
their  cause  too.  His  last  request  was,  do  not  forget 
poor  Hungary.  On  whatever  question  they  met,  let 
Englishmen,  in  their  addresses  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  their  petitions,  and  in  their  public  res- 
olutions, remember  the  cause  of  Hungar>'  as  involv- 
ing their  own  interests.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  begged  of  them  not  to  forget  to  agitate  against 
secret  diplomacy.  It  had  been  said  that  diplomacy 
should  be  kept  secret,  just  as  a  merchant  would  keep 
his  negotiations  secret,  till  they  were  finished;  but 
what  merchant  would  allow  business  to  be  transacted 
in  his  counting-house  the  nature  of  which  he  did  not 
know?  In  this  case  the  people  were  the  masters, 
and  they  should  not  allow  any  business  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  details  of  which  they  were  not  fully 
acquainted.  The  entertainment  being  over,  M.  Kos- 
suth, Madame  Kossuth,  M.  Pulzsky,  and  Madame 
Pulzsky,  and  suite,  proceeded  on  board  the  American 
steamer  Humboldt,  which  quickly  started  forth  on 
her  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Of  his  arrival  and 
reception  there  we  have  already  given  an  account. 
FRANCE. 

The  political  intelligence  from  France  is  of  de- 
cided interest  and  importance.  The  Assembly  has 
met — the  President  has  demanded  the  restoration  of 
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universal  suffrage,  and  the  Assembly  has  refused  to 
grant  it.  The  appeal,  of  course,  is  to  the  people  in 
the  Presidential  election  of  next  May.  What  will 
be  the  result  is,  of  course,  matter  of  conjecture  ;  but 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  will  exert  a  prodigious  influ- 
ence upon  the  politics  of  Europe. 

The  Assembly  met  on  the  4th  of  November,  six 
hundred  and  thirty-three  members  being  present. 
On  the  next  day  the  message  of  the  President  was 
sent  in  and  read.  It  opens  by  proclaiming  the  con- 
tinued preservation  of  peace,  but  utters  warnings 
against  being  deceived  by  this  apparent  tranquillity. 
A  vast  demagogical  conspiracy,  the  President  says, 
has  been  organized  in  France  and  in  Europe ;  se- 
cret societies  have  been  formed  extending  their  ram- 
ifications to  the  smallest  communes  ;  and  all  the 
most  insensate  and  turbulent  spirits,  without  being 
agreed  on  men  or  on  things,  have  given  themselves 
rendezvous  for  1852.  He  relies  on  the  patriotism  of 
the  Assembly  to  save  France  from  these  perils.  The 
best  means  of  doing  this  is  by  satisfying  legitimate 
wants,  and  in  putting  down,  on  their  first  appearance, 
all  attacks  on  religion,  morality,  and  society. — The 
Message  then  proceeds,  imder  different  heads,  to  give 
a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  country.  With 
the  exception  of  the  departments  of  Ardice,  Cher, 
Nievre,  and  Lyons,  the  ordinary  measures  have  been 
sufficient  to  preserve  order.  The  receipts  of  taxes 
have  been  quite  satisfactory.  The  progress  of  ex- 
portations  continues  unabated.  Public  roads  and 
public  buildings  have  received  the  attention  of  the 
government.  Special  care  has  also  been  given  to 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  The  superiority 
of  French  manufactures  has  been  abundantly  shown 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London.  The  number  of 
common  schools  is  34,939 ;  of  girls'  schools  10,542. 
— The  number  of  the  land  forces  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber was  387,519  men  and  84,306  horses.  If  circum- 
stances permit,  this  will  be  reduced  to  377,130  men 
and  83,435  horses.  Out  of  1145  tribes  in  Algeria, 
1100  have  recognized  the  rule  of  France.  Various 
important  naval  works  have  been  constructed.  The 
relations  of  France  to  foreign  powers  are  eminently 
satisfactory.  Her  situation  at  Rome  continues  un- 
changed, and  the  Pope  still  shows  constant  solicitude 
for  the  happiness  of  France  and  the  welfare  of  her 
soldiers.  Important  measures  are  in  progress  at 
Rome,  and  active  exertions  are  making  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  army,  which  will  render  possible  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  States  of  the 
Church.  A  proof  has  been  given  of  the  friendly  dis- 
position of  France  toward  Spain,  by  offering  her  the 
aid  of  the  French  naval  forces  to  oppose  the  auda. 
cious  attempt  against  the  island  of  Cuba. — In  spite 
of  all  these  satisfactory  results,  the  President  says 
a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  is  daily  increasing. 
"  Every  where  employment  is  falling  off,  wretched- 
ness is  increasing,  and  anti-social  hopes  gain  cour- 
age in  proportion  as  the  public  powers,  now  weak- 
ened, are  approaching  their  termination."  The  Gov- 
ernment, in  such  a  state  of  things,  ought  to  seek 
out  proper  means  of  conjuring  away  the  peril,  and 
of  assuring  the  best  chances  of  safety.  Resolutions 
must  be  adopted,  which  emanate  from  a  decisive  act 
of  sovereign  authority.  "  Well,  then,"  proceeds  the 
President,  "  1  have  asked  myself  whether,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  madness  of  passions,  the  confusion  of 
doctrines,  the  division  of  parties,  when  every  thing 
is  leaguing  together  to  deprive  justice,  morality,  and 
authority  of  their  last  prestige — whether,  I  say,  we 
ought  to  allow  the  only  principle  to  be  shaken  which, 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  chaos.  Providence  has 
left  upstanding  as  our  rallying  point?     When  uni- 


versal suffrage  has  again  upraised  the  social  edifice, 
when  it  has  substituted  a  right  for  a  revolutionary 
act,  ought  its  base  to  be  any  longer  narrowed  ? 
When  new  powers  shall  come  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  the  country,  is  it  not  to  compromise  their 
stal)ility  in  advance  to  leave  a  pretext  for  discussing 
their  origin  or  doubting  their  legitimacy  ?  No  doubt 
on  the  subject  can  be  entertained ;  and  without  for 
a  moment  departing  from  the  policy  of  order  which 
I  have  always  pursued,  I  have  seen  myself,  to  my 
deep  regret,  obliged  to  separate  myself  from  a  Min- 
istry which  possessed  my  full  confidence  and  esteem, 
to  choose  another,  composed  also  of  honorable  men, 
known  for  their  conservative  opinions,  but  who  are 
willing  to  admit  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  uni- 
versal suffrage  on  the  largest  possible  base.  In  con- 
sequence, there  will  be  presented  to  you  a  bill  to 
restore  that  principle  in  all  its  plenitude,  in  preserv- 
ing such  parts  of  the  law  of  May  31  as  free  universal 
suffrage  from  its  impure  elements,  and  render  its 
application  more  moral  and  more  regular."  The  law 
of  May  31,  he  says,  was  originally  passed  as  a  meas- 
ure of  public  safety,  and  of  course  now  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  it  has  passed  away,  the  law  itself  should 
be  repealed.  Its  operation,  moreover,  has  gone  fur- 
ther than  could  have  been  foreseen.  It  has  disfran- 
chised three  millions  of  electors,  two-thirds  of  whom 
are  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  country.  This  im  • 
mense  exclusion  has  been  made  the  basis  and  pretext 
of  the  anarchical  party,  which  covers  its  detestable 
designs  with  the  appearance  of  right  torn  from  it, 
and  requiring  to  be  reconquered.  The  law  also  pre- 
sents grave  inconveniences,  especially  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  election  of  a  President.  The  constitu- 
tion requires  that  two  millions  of  votes  should  be 
given  for  the  candidate  before  he  is  declared  elected, 
and  if  no  one  receives  that  number  then  the  Assem- 
bly shall  elect.  The  law  changes  the  proportion  of 
votes  from  that  originally  established  by  the  Consti- 
tution. The  restoration  of  universal  suffrage  is  urged, 
finally,  on  the  ground  that  it  will  give  an  additional 
chance  of  securing  the  revision  of  the  Constitution. 
— The  President  says  he  is  aware  that  this  proposi- 
tion is  inspired  by  his  own  personal  interests,  but  he 
says  his  conduct  for  the  last  three  years  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  put  aside  such  an  allegation.  The  good 
of  his  country  will  always  be  the  motive  of  his  con- 
duct. He  concludes  by  saying,  that,  "  to  restore 
universal  suffrage  is  to  deprive  civil  war  of  its  flag, 
and  the  opposition  of  their  last  argument,  it  is  to 
afford  to  France  an  opportunity  of  giving  herself 
institutions  which  will  insure  her  repose  ;  it  will  be 
to  bestow  on  the  powers  to  come  that  moral  repose 
which  exists  only  when  resting  on  a  consecrated 
principle  and  an  incontestable  authority."  Immedi- 
ately after  the  reading  of  the  Message,  the  Minister 
read  the  project  of  a  law  proposing  the  abrogation  of 
the  law  of  May  31,  1850,  and  re-establishing  the 
electoral  law  of  March  15,  1849,  by  which  all  citi- 
zens 21  years  old,  and  having  resided  six  months  in 
the  commune,  are  declared  electors.  The  Minister, 
on  presenting  this  law,  demanded  urgency  for  its 
consideration.  A  warm  debate  followed,  and  the 
urgency  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  The  bill 
was  then  referred  to  a  committee,  which  reported  on 
Tuesday  of  the  succeeding  week.  The  report  was 
very  explicit  against  universal  suffrage,  and  closed  by 
advising  that  the  bill  be  rejected  at  once,  without 
passing  even  to  second  reading.  The  matter  was 
then  postponed  until  the  following  Thursday.  On 
that  day,  after  an  animated  debate,  in  which,  by 
agreement,  the  Republicans  were  represented  by  M. 
Michel  de  Bourges,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote 
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of  355  to  348 — a  majority  of  seven  against  the  gov- 
ernment. During  the  debate  M.  de  Bourges  asked, 
"is  it  not  probable  that  the  disfranchised  electors 
will  present  themselves  at  the  hustings  in  May,  1852, 
and  with  the  Message  of  the  President  in  their  hands, 
declare  their  determination  to  vote  ?"  This  has  been 
regarded  as  a  hint  to  the  electors  to  go  forward  and 
claim  their  right  to  vote. — Another  question  of  very 
great  interest  and  importance,  grew  out  of  a  demand 
of  the  Quaestors  that  the  troops  of  the  city  should  be 
put  under  their  orders  for  the  protection  of  the  As- 
sembly ;  the  question  whether  the  project  should  be 
brought  under  consideration  or  not,  came  up  on  the 
10th  of  November.  The  project  as  presented  by  the 
Quaestors,  M.  Baze,  Gen.  Leflo,  and  one  other,  de- 
fined the  right  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
power  of  the  Assembly  over  the  troops  direct — with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  War  Office  or  of  the 
Executive.  The  question  was  discussed  with  great 
warmth,  and  for  part  of  the  time  amidst  the  greatest 
confusion  and  clamor.  The  vote  was  finally  taken, 
and  the  proposition  of  the  Quaestors  was  rejected, 
408  to  300. — A  large  number  of  officers  of  the  army 
recently  presented  themselves  at  the  Elyssee  and 
were  received  by  the  President  in  a  speech  that 
created  great  excitement.  He  said  he  was  sure 
he  could  depend  upon  their  support,  because  he 
should  demand  nothing  that  did  not  accord  with 
his  right,  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  with  mili- 
tary honor,  and  with  the  interest  of  the  country  ;  be- 
cause he  had  placed  at  their  head  officers  who  had 
his  confidence,  and  who  merited  theirs  ;  and  because 
he  should  not  do  as  other  governments  had  done,  ask 
them  to  march  on  and  he  would  follow  ;  but  he  would 
say,  "I  march,  follow  me."  The  speech  created 
great  commotion  throughout  all  political  parties. — 
General  uneasiness  is  felt  as  to  the  result  of  the 
political  struggle  in  France.  The  votes  upon  the 
propositions  mentioned  above  were  not  party  votes, 
out  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  ever  changing  alliances 
and  combinations.  The  hostility  which  burst  out 
against  the  President  upon  the  first  publication  of 
his  Message,  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  or  rather 
it  had  been  directed  against  M.  Thiers.  It  is  uni- 
versally felt  that,  whether  peacefully  solved  or  not, 
the  election  in  May  can  not  fail  to  have  a  most  im- 
portant influence  upon  European  politics. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  the  President  made  a 
brief  but  significant  speech,  on  distributing  to  the 
manufacturers  the  prizes  they  had  won  by  the  articles 
exhibited  at  the  World's  Exhibition.  After  express- 
ing his  satisfaction  at  the  proofs  of  French  genius 
and  skill  which  had  been  affijrded  at  the  Exhibition, 
he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  check  upon  industry 
which  the  continued  machinations  of  evil  men  in 
France  could  not  fail  to  create.  On  the  one  hand 
France  was  disturbed  by  demagogical  ideas,  and  on 
the  other  by  monarchist  hallucinations.  The  former 
disseminate  every  where  error  and  falsehood.  "  Dis- 
quietude goes  before  them,  and  deception  follows 
them,  while  the  resources  employed  in  repressing 
them  are  so  much  loss  to  the  most  pressing  amelior- 
ations and  to  the  relief  of  misery.  The  schemes  of 
monarchists  impede  all  progress,  all  serious  labor, 
for  in  place  of  an  advance  the  country  is  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  a  struggle.  The  efforts  of  both, 
however,  will  be  in  vain."  And  the  President  ex- 
horted the  manufacturers  to  continue  their  labors. 
"  Undertake  them  without  fear,  for  they  will  prevent 
the  want  of  occupation  during  the  winter.  Do  not 
dread  the  future  ;  tranquillity  will  be  maintained, 


come  what  may.  A  Government  which  relies  for 
support  on  the  entire  mass  of  the  nation,  which  has 
no  other  motive  of  action  than  the  public  good,  and 
which  is  animated  by  that  ardent  faith  which  is  a 
sure  guide  even  through  a  space  in  which  there  is  no 
path  traced,  that  Government,  I  say,  will  know  how 
to  fulfill  its  mission,  for  it  has  in  it  that  right  which 
comes  from  the  people,  and  that  force  which  comes 
from  God."  This  speech  created  a  profound  sensa- 
tion, and  elicited  general  discussion. — The  ConstiUi- 
tionnel  created  a  universal  excitement  by  an  article 
proclaiming  the  existence  of  a  Monarchical  conspir- 
acy, and  menacing  that  section  of  the  Assembly  with 
instant  seizare  and  imprisonment  upon  the  first  move- 
ment toward  the  accomplishment  of  their  plans.  The 
editor,  A.  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  was  denounced  in 
very  violent  terms  by  M.  Creton,  an  Orleanist  depu- 
ty, who  was  challenged  therefor.  He  refused,  how- 
ever, to  take  any  notice  of  it,  when  he  was  posted  as 
a  coward  by  Cassagnac. 

Ernest,  King  of  Hanover,  died  at  his  palace  in 
Herrenhausen,  on  the  18th  of  November,  at  the  age 
of  80,  and  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years.  He  was 
the  fifth  and  last  surviving  son  of  George  III.,  and 
was  bom  at  Kew,  England,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1771. 
In  1790  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  in  the  Eu- 
ropean wars  which  followed.  In  1799  he  was  created 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  Earl  of  Armagh,  and  Duke  of 
Teviotdale,  with  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  £12,000 
per  annum.  He  continued  to  live  in  England  until 
the  death  of  William  IV.,  when  he  became  King  of 
Hanover.  His  reign  has  not  been  marked  by  any 
great  events.  He  was  always  an  ultra  champion  of 
privileged  classes,  and  made  himself  very  prominent 
in  England  as  the  enemy  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  reform  measures  of  all  sorts. 

In  Switzerland,  the  recent  election  has  resulted 
in  the  return  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  present 
Federal  Assembly,  especially  in  the  German  Can- 
tons. The  radicals  have  a  decided  majority — contra- 
ry to  the  expectations  that  had  been  very  generally 
entertained.  The  new  Assembly  was  to  meet  on 
the  1st  of  December  in  order  to  elect  the  federal 
government. 

The  character  of  the  justice  administered  in  Aus- 
tria is  strongly  illustrated  by  a  notification  in  a  Ven- 
ice gazette.  Count  Agostino  Guerrieri,  of  Verona, 
lately  of  the  Austrian  Hussars,  was  convicted  of  hav- 
ing received  an  anonymous  letter  from  revolutionary 
parties,  and  of  not  giving  it  up  to  the  authorities  ; 
the  verdict  against  him  was  that  he  was  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  for  this  he  was  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress.  Baron  Lutti  was 
convicted  of  having  advised  him  to  bum  the  letter, 
and  for  that  offense  he  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  two  years. 

From  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  there  is 
no  news  of  special  interest.  In  Austria  financial 
necessities  are  creating  general  anxiety.  The  credit 
of  the  country  does  not  prove  sufficient  to  effect 
needed  loans.  General  dissatisfaction,  moreover,  still 
prevails  in  Hungary,  and  many  of  the  Hungarian 
regiments  evince  a  disposition  to  take  sides  with 
their  country  rather  than  their  employers. — In  Italy 
the  country  is  apparently  quiet,  but  a  very  thorough 
and  effective  organization  has  been  effected  for  a 
new  revolutionary  movement,  whenever  a  proper 
opportunity  shall  be  presented. — The  peace  of  Eu- 
rope is  generally  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  French 
election  in  May  next ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  by 
what  result  general  peace  can  be  preserved. 


fhitnr's  Cable. 


THE  Year  comes  round  with  such  perfect  uni- 
formity that  we  find  it  hard  to  realize  how  there 
could  ever  have  been  any  great  difficulty  in  settling 
either  its  true  boundaries  or  its  internal  divisions. 
Any  body,  it  seems  to  us,  could  make  an  almanac, 
as  far  as  the  calendar  is  concerned.  Such  might  be 
the  first  thought,  even  of  persons  who  could  not  just- 
ly be  charged  with  a  lack  of  general  intelligence. 
But  let  them  think  again,  and  they  will  rather  find 
cause  to  wonder  at  the  immense  amount  of  observa- 
tion involved  in  the  process  of  gathering,  age  after 
age,  the  elements  of  a  computation  apparently  so 
simple. 

Had  the  seasons  been  so  strikingly  marked  that 
the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  had  been  instan- 
taneous, or  had  the  lesser  sections  of  time  been  so 
contrived,  in  the  Divine  wisdom,  as  to  be  exact  di- 
visors of  the  greater,  there  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  the  problem.  But  the  Author  of 
nature  has  not  made  it  so  easy  for  us.  Twelve  moons 
fall  short  of  the  year;  thirteen  exceed  it.  Any  month- 
ly division,  therefore,  founded  on  the  revolutions  of 
the  satellite,  must  require,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  an  addition,  or  a  subtraction,  of  a  certain 
period,  to  make  the  seasons  come  round  again  in 
harmony. 

The  first  men,  unquestionably,  soon  learned  to 
note  the  general  revolution  by  the  return  of  the  same 
seasons.  The  earliest  agricultural  operations  would 
necessitate  similar  estimates,  and  thus  a  general  no- 
tion of  the  year  would  be  arrived  at  without  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  precise  number  of  days  contained. 
Hence,  in  all  languages,  some  such  idea  has  entered 
into  the  name.  The  year  is  that  which  comes,  and 
comes  again.  In  Greek  (if  our  readers  will  pardon  a 
little  display  of  learning  which  we  have  picked  up 
for  the  occasion)  it  is  {In  "ETOS  'irepog)  another 
and  YET  another.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  repetition.  In 
our  own,  and  the  northern  tongues  generally,  the 
word  in  all  its  forms  {year,  gear,  jahr,  jaar,  &c.)  ever 
denotes  a  course  {curriis)  or  circle. 

Another  mode  was  by  rude  astronomical  observa- 
tions, which  must  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  very 
earliest  periods.  For  a  good  portion  of  the  year,  the 
sun  was  seen  to  come  regularly  north.  Then  he  re- 
mained apparently  stationary ;  and  then,  slowly  turn- 
ing, made  his  retreat  again  to  the  southern  limit,  there 
to  perform  the  same  movement — and  so  on  without 
inteiTuption  or  variation.  Hence  the  word  tropic, 
signifying  the  turning,  and  of  which  St.  James  makes 
so  sublime  and  beautiful  a  use  when  he  tells  us 
(James  i.  17)  that  the  Unchangeable  Spiritual  Sun, 
or  "  Father  of  Lights,"  has  no  parallax,*  and  no 
"shadow  of  turning,"  or  tropical  shadow,  as  it  should 
be  rendered,  referring  to  the  mode  of  determining 
the  period  of  turning  by  the  shortest  shadow  cast  by 
a  perpendicular  object.  Still  all  this  was  merely  an 
approximation  to  the  length  of  the  year,  but  with  er- 
rors which  only  repeated  observations  could  correct. 
By  taking,  however,  a  large  number  of  these  self- 


*  The  word  parallax,  or  ^^ parallage,"  here  must  refer 
to  the  sun's  declination  north  and  south  of  the  equator. 
We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  ideas  connected 
with  the  term  in  modern  astronomical  science  were  at  all 
known  to  the  Apostle.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  gener- 
ally, for  any  deviation  from  one  unchangeable  position, 
and,  in  such  a  sense,  preserve  all  the  beauty  and  sublim- 
ity of  the  metaphor. 


repeating  phenomena  for  a  divisor,  and  the  whole 
number  of  carefully  ascertained  days  for  a  dividend, 
the  error  in  each  case  would  be  diminished  in  an  in- 
verse ratio ;  so  that  we  should  not  wonder  that  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  was 
fixed  upon  at  quite  an  early  period. 

Such  estimates,  too,  were  aided  by  collateral  ob- 
servations of  the  stars.  Let  any  one  look  out  upon 
the  heavens  some  clear  night  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  and  he  can  not  help  being  struck  with 
the  position  as  well  as  the  brilliancy  of  certain  con- 
stellations. Over  head  are  the  Pleiades,  the  lone 
Aldebaran,  Perseus,  and  Capella.  Coming  up  the 
eastern  sky  are  Orion,  Gemini,  Sirius,  the  Lesser 
Dog.  Descending  in  the  western  are  Andromeda, 
Pegasus,  Capricornus,  the  Southern  Fish.  While 
low  down  toward  the  setting  horizon  are  the  Harp, 
the  Eagle,  and  the  Swan.  Two  weeks  later,  at  the 
same  time  in  the  evening,  he  will  find  them  all  farther 
westward.  In  a  month  the  change  will  be  still  more 
marked.  After  three  months,  those  that  before  were 
just  rising  are  on  the  meridian,  and  those  that  were 
then  on  the  meridian  are  now  setting.  In  six  months, 
an  entirely  new  host  of  stars  will  adorn  the  firmament, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  all  the  same  phenomena  will 
be  found  to  have  come  round  again.  Our  minuteness 
of  detail  may  seem  like  trifling  in  an  age  so  scientific 
as  this  ;  but  it  is  astonishing  how  much  our  science 
is  the  science  of  books,  and  how  little,  after  all,  es- 
pecially in  astronomy,  there  is  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  objects  whose  laws  we  know  so  well 
in  theory.  How  many  understand  thoroughly  the 
doctrine  of  transits  and  parallaxes,  and  even  the 
more  difficult  laws  of  celestial  influences,  as  laid 
down  in  scientific  treatises,  and  yet,  to  save  their 
lives,  could  not  tell  us  what  stars  are  now  overhead, 
or  what  planets  are  now  visible  in  our  nightly  heav- 
ens. They  have  read  of  Jupiter,  they  know  the  di- 
mensions of  Jupiter,  and  have  even  calculated  the 
movements  of  Jupiter,  it  may  be,  but  Jupiter  himself 
they  never  saw.  They  would  be  surprised,  perhaps, 
to  discover,  by  actual  sight,  how  much,  in  respect  to 
position  and  appearance,  our  wintry  constellations 
difl^'er  from  those  that  are  visible  in  summer;  although 
night  after  night,  for  years  and  years,  the  brilliant 
phenomena  have  been  passing  over  their  heads,  and 
silently,  yet  most  eloquently,  inviting  their  observa- 
tion. This  should  not  be  so.  The  names  and  loca- 
tions of  the  stars  should  ever  be  a  part  of  astronomi- 
cal instruction.  We  should  learn  them,  if  only  for 
their  classical  reminiscences — for  the  sublime  pleas- 
ure of  having  such  a  theme  for  contemplation  in  our 
evening  walks.  How  easy,  in  this  way,  to  fill  the 
heavens  with  life,  when  we  are  led  to  regard  them 
no  longer  as  an  unmeaning  collection  of  glittering 
points,  or  what  is  scarcely  better,  a  mere  diagram 
for  the  illustration  of  scientific  abstractions,  but  stored 
with  remembrances  of  the  older  days  of  our  world — 
the  old  religion,  the  old  mythology,  the  old  philosophy 
pictured  on  the  sky — the  old  heroes,  and  heroines, 
and  heroic  events,  transferred  to  the  stars,  and  still 
shining  in  immortal  splendor  above  us. 

But  to  return  from  our  digression — any  one  may 
see  how  such  an  ol)servation  of  the  stars  furnished  a 
second  mode  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  year. 
The  men  of  the  olden  time  were  driven  to  this  earn- 
est watching  of  the  heavens  by  an  interest,  of  which, 
in  these  days  of  almanacs,  and  clocks,  and  compasses, 
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we  can  form  but  an  inadequate  conception.  The 
period  of  the  year  was  named  after  the  principal  star 
that  rose  just  before,  or  set  just  after  the  sun.  For 
example,  when  Sirius  rose  and  set  with  or  near  the 
time  of  the  sun,  it  was  called  the  "  dog  days" — the 
only  one  of  these  old  sidereal  measures  of  time  that 
has  come  down  to  us.  Another  season  was  under 
the  sway  of  Orion.  It  was  called  the  *'  stormy  con- 
stellation," and  at  its  heliacal  rising,  or  when,  as  He- 
siod  expresses  it, 

The  gentle  Pleiads,  shunning  his  fierce  pursuit, 
Sank  late  in  the  Ocean  wave — 
then  was  the  ship  to  be  drawn  up  into  the  well-secured 
harbor,  and  the  sailor  for  a  season  to  shun  the  dan- 
gerous deep.  In  the  same  way  the  periods  of  differ- 
ent agricultural  operations  were  assigned  to  different 
constellations — some  to  Arcturus,  others  to  the  humid 
Hyades,  and  others,  again,  to  the  Bull,  who  "  opened 
the  year  with  his  golden  horns."  From  the  observed 
fact  of  simultaneousness  arose,  also,  the  notion  of 
some  secret  causative  influence  between  the  concur- 
rent events.  Hence  those  views  of  astrology,  so  early 
and  so  widely  held  among  mankind,  and  which  as- 
signed to  each  event  its  celestial  concomitants,  and 
to  each  individual  man  his  natal  star.  Exploded  it 
may  have  been  by  the  modern  progress,  but  there  was 
nevertheless  at  bottom  an  idea  of  more  value  than  any 
science,  however  accurate,  that  does  not  give  it  the 
first  and  highest  place.  It  was  the  thought  of  the 
absolute  unity  of  nature,  and  of  the  unbroken  relation 
of  every  part  of  the  universe  to  every  other  part — in 
other  v.'ords,  the  sublime  idea  which  the  oldest  phi- 
losophy strove  to  express  by  that  grand  word,  Kosmos. 

The  length  of  the  year,  as  a  whole  number,  was 
early  known.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before 
the  disturbance  created  by  the  fraction  began  to  be 
distinctly  perceived,  and  still  longer  before  it  was 
reduced  to  any  thing  like  satisfactory  measurement. 
In  the  division  of  the  365  days  into  monthly  periods, 
\ay  at  first  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  lunar  number 
was  in  general  employed,  not  only  as  the  nearest 
marked  divisor,  but  because  the  new  and  full  moons 
were  so  generally  connected  with  religious  festivals 
whether  this  arose  from  convenience  of  arrangement, 
or  from  the  idea  of  some  deep  religious  meaning  sym- 
bolized by  the  ever  dying  and  reviving  phases  of  this 
mysterious  planet.  We  can  not,  however,  help  being 
struck  with  the  superior  accuracy  of  the  Jewish,  when 
compared  with  the  confusion  and  change  that  prevail- 
ed in  the  Greek  and  Roman  calendar. 

No  reader  of  the  Bible  can  avoid  remarking  its  ex- 
treme particularity  of  date.  The  oldest  and,  on  this 
account,  the  most  striking  instance  is  in  the  narration 
of  the  flood :  "  In  the  600th  year  of  Noah,  in  the  second 
month,  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the 
same  day  were  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken 
up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened."  And  so 
also  in  respect  to  its  close.  There  is  the  same  par- 
ticularity, too,  in  the  date  of  the  Passover,  of  the 
Exodus,  of  the  arrival  at  Sinai,  of  various  events  in 
the  wilderness,  of  the  wars  and  settlement  of  Canaan, 
of  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  of 
the  messages  of  the  later  prophets.  The  first  would 
seem  to  present  the  most  unanswerable  proof  that  the 
Jewish  computation  had  been  derived  from  an  ante- 
diluvian science  that  must  have  been  of  a  higher  kind 
than  we  arc  generally  disposed  to  acknowledge.  With 
all  their  mathematics,  and  with  some  attainments  in 
astronomy  to  which  the  Jew  could  make  no  preten- 
sion, the  calendar  of  the  Greeks  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  far  more  confusion.  Herodotus,  after  saying 
that  the  Egyptians  first/ownd  out  the  year,  and  divided 
it  into  twelve  parts  by  means  of  the  stars,  praises  their 


arrangement  (which  was  probably  the  same  with,  or 
derived  from,  that  of  the  Patriarchical  times)  as  being 
much  more  easy  and  correct  than  the  division  of  the 
Greeks.  "The  Egyptians,"  he  says,  "divide  the 
year  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each ;  and 
then,  by  adding  five  days  to  each  year,  they  have  a 
uniform  revolution  of  time  ;  whereas  the  Greeks,  for 
the  sake  of  adjusting  the  seasons  accurately,  add 
every  third  year  an  intercalary  month"  (Herod,  ii.  4). 
By  this,  however,  they  seem  only  to  have  made  "con- 
fusion worse  confounded."  The  great  difficulty  of 
the  Greeks  arose  from  the  attempt  to  do  what  the 
wiser  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned— namely,  to  divide  the  year  solely  by  lunar 
months.  By  arbitrary  intercalations,  it  is  true,  they 
could  bring  the  solar  and  lunar  years  to  a  tolerable 
agreement,  but  then,  their  effect  was  continually  to 
change  the  places  of  the  months  relatively  to  the 
seasons.  The  periods  of  intercalation  w.ere  at  first 
every  two  years,  then  three,  and  lastly  four,  and  eight. 
In  the  two  latter  they  seem  to  have  been  governed 
by  some  respect  to  the  quadrennial  return  of  the  great 
Olympic  games,  and  the  Olympiads  corresponding 
thereto.  The  computation  of  the  year  was  afterward 
brought  to  a  still  greater  degree  of  accuracy  by  what 
was  called  the  cycle  of  Melon,  which,  by  embracing 
a  period  of  nineteen  years  brought  the  times  of  the 
new  and  full  moon  to  fall  again,  very  nearly,  on  the 
same  days  of  each  month. 

With  the  Romans  it  was  still  worse.  Nothing 
shows  how  much  better  they  understood  fighting 
than  astronomy,  than  the  way  they  managed  their 
year.  Under  Ronmlus  it  was  said  to  have  consisted 
of  only  ten  months.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this 
could  be  adjusted  on  any  mode  of  computation,  and 
yet  the  numerical  names,  some  of  which  have  come 
down  to  our  own  calendar,  would  seem  to  present 
some  proof  of  it.  The  last  month  in  the  year  is  yet 
called  December,  or  the  Tenth.  In  the  days  of  Numa 
it  consisted  of  twelve  lunar  months,  with  a  system 
of  intercalation  something  like  that  of  the  Greeks. 
The  two  added  months  were  January  and  February, 
which,  in  numerical  order  would  have  been  Undecem- 
ber,  and  Duodecember,  or  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth. 
The  year,  however,  by  the  clumsiness  of  these  me- 
thods, and  by  the  whole  matter  being  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pontifices  who  seem  to  have  had  little  science, 
and  still  less  honesty,  became  turned  so  completely 
topsy-turvy,  that  instead  of  being  put  at  the  end, 
these  two  new  months  were  finally  arranged  at  the 
beginning.  The  first  was  called  January  from  the 
great  (some  say  the  greatest)  Latin  deity,  Janus, 
whose  original  name  was  Djanus  or  Di-annus,  The 
God  of  the  Year  (similar  to  the  Greek  Kronos  or 
Time),  and  who  was  most  expressively  represented 
with  two  faces,  one  ever  looking  back  upon  the  past, 
and  the  other  forward  to  the  coming  period. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Pontifices  the  Roman  year  had 
again  been  getting  more  and  more  out  of  order,  until, 
in  the  days  of  Julius  Cajsar,  the  first  of  January  had 
retrograded  nearly  to  the  autumnal  equinox.  This 
very  useful  despot  determined  to  take  the  matter  in 
his  own  hands,  and  make  a  thorough  reform  ;  but,  as 
a  preliminary,  was  obliged  to  have  an  extraordinary- 
year  of  445  days,  which  was  called  the  year  of  confu- 
sion. Before  this,  there  had  been,  too,  a  continual 
neglect  of  the  fraction  of  a  day,  although  its  existence 
seems  to  have  been  known  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
Caesar  arranged  the  months  as  they  now  stand,  and 
made  provision  for  the  fraction  by  ordering  a  day  to 
be  added  to  February  every  fourth  year.  This  seemed 
to  answer  every  purpose,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  fourteen  centuries,  it  was  found  that  the  seasons 
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began  to  disagree  with  the  almanac,  and  the  religious 
festivals  to  fall  somewhat  out  of  place.  The  error 
was  estimated  to  amount  to  eleven  days  ;  the  correc- 
tion of  which  was  assumed  by  the  Roman  Pontifex. 
but  with  the  aid  of  a  science  far  more  accurate  than 
had  been  possessed  by  the  Pontifices  of  the  older  time. 
The  modes  now  adopted,  for  preserving  accuracy  in 
future,  are  known  to  most  well-informed  readers,  so 
that  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  them  farther  than  to  say, 
that  they  consist  generally  in  such  omissions  of  the 
leap  year,  from  time  to  time,  as  will  correct  the  very 
small  excess  by  which  a  quarter  of  a  day  exceeds  the 
actual  fraction  of  the  tropical  year. 

"And  God  said — Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment of  Heaven,  and  let  them  be  for  days,  and  for 
years,  and  for  times,  and  for  seasons."  It  requires 
some  thought  before  we  can  fully  realize  how  much 
we  are  indebted,  morally  and  mentally,  as  well  as 
physically,  to  these  time-measuring  arrangements. 
We  must  place  ourselves  in  the  condition  of  the 
savage  before  we  can  know  how  much  of  our  civili- 
zation comes  from  the  almanac,  or,  in  other  words, 
our  exact  divisions  of  time  aiding  the  idea  and  the 
memory — thus  shaping  our  knowledge,  or  thinking, 
and  even  our  emotions,  so  as  to  make  them  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  might  have  been,  had  we  not 
possessed  these  regulators  of  our  inner  as  well  as  our 
outer  man.  How  unlike,  in  all  this,  must  be  the  life 
of  the  untaught  children  of  the  forest !  Let  us  en- 
deavor to  fancy  men  living  from  age  to  age  without 
any  known  length  or  divisions  of  the  year — no  lessei 
or  greater  periods  to  serve  as  landmarks,  or,  rather, 
sky-marks,  in  their  history — and,  therefore,  without 
any  possibility  of  really  having  any  history.  Sum- 
mer and  winter  come  and  go,  but  to  the  savage  all 
the  future  is  a  chaos,  and  all  the  past  is 

With  the  years  beyond  the  flood, 
unmarked  by  any  intervals  which  may  give  it  a  hold 
upon  the  thoughts  or  the  memory.  The  heavenly 
bodies  make  their  monthly,  and  annual,  and  cyclical 
revolutions,  but  their  eternal  order  finds  no  corre- 
spondence in  his  chaotic  experience.  The  stars  roll 
nightly  over  his  head,  but  only  to  direct  his  steps  in 
the  wilderness,  without  shedding  a  ray  of  light  upon 
the  denser  wilderness  of  his  dark  and  sensual  mind. 
The  old  m.an  knows  not  how  many  years  he  has  lived. 
He  knows  not  the  ages  of  his  children.  He  has  heard, 
indeed,  of  the  acts  of  his  fathers  ;  but  all  are  equally 
remote.  They  belong  to  the  past,  and  the  past  is  all 
alike — a  dark  back-ground  of  tradition,  without  any 
of  that  chronological  perspective  through  which  former 
ages  look  down  upon  us  with  an  aspect  as  life-like 
and  as  truthful  as  the  present.  The  phenomena  of 
the  physical  world  have  been  ever  flitting  like  shadows 
before  his  sense,  but  the  understanding  has  never 
connected  them  with  their  causes,  never  followed  them 
to  their  sources,  never  seen  in  them  any  ground  of 
coherence  or  relation,  simply  because  time,  the  great 
connective  medium  of  all  inductive  comparison,  has 
been  to  him  an  undivided,  unarranged,  and,  therefore, 
unremembcred  vacancy.  Hence  it  is,  he  never  truly 
learns  to  think,  and,  on  this  account,  never  makes 
progress — never  rises  of  himself  from  that  low  animal 
state  to  which  he  may  once  have  fallen,  in  his  ever 
downward  course  from  the  primitive  light  and  truth, 
.^schylus,  in  the  Prometheus,  makes  such  to  have 
been  the  first  condition  of  mankind.  But,  however 
false  his  theory  in  this  respect — opposed  as  it  is  to 
the  sure  teachings  of  revelation — nothing  can  be  truer 
to  the  life  than  the  fancy  picture  he  has  given  us — 
No  sure  foreknowing  sign  had  tliey  of  winter, 
Nor  of  flowery  spring,  or  summer  with  its  fruits. 
Unmarked  the  years  rolled  ever  on  ;  and  hence 


Seeing,  they  saw  not;  hearing,  they  heard  in  vain. 
Like  one  wild  dream  their  waste  unmeasured  life ; 
Until  I  taught  them  how  to  note  the  year 
By  signal  stars,  and  gave  them  Memory, 
The  active  mother  of  all  human  science. 


The  Pulpit  and  the  Press — the  past  and  the 
present,  the  rising  and  the  waning  power,  would  be 
to  some  minds  the  first  idea  suggested  by  such  a 
collocation  of  terms.  But  we  trust  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  for  the  actual  verification  of  any  such  con- 
trast. Far  be  it  from  us  to  underrate  the  value  of  the 
very  instrument  through  which  we  seek  to  instruct 
and  reform  the  public  mind ;  but  woe  to  the  land  and 
to  the  age  in  which  such  an  antagonism  shall  ever  be 
realized.  The  Press  is  man's  boasted  means  for  en^ 
lightening  the  world.  The  Pulpit  is  Heaven's  ordi 
nance  ;  and  sad  will  it  be  for  the  Church,  and  sadder 
still  for  the  State,  when  any  other  power  on  earth 
challenges  a  superiority,  either  in  rank  or  influence. 
The  clergy  can  safely  occupy  no  inferior  place ;  and 
such  is  their  position,  unless  they  are  ever  in  advance 
of  the  age,  not  in  the  common  cant  of  a  superficial 
doctrine  of  progress,  but  as  champions  of  the  eternal 
and  immovable  truths,  while  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  contending  in  all  the  fields,  whether  of  theology, 
or  science,  or  literature,  or  philosophy,  in  which  there 
may  be  an  enemy  to  be  subdued,  or  a  victory  won  for 
Christ.  Such  rank,  we  believe,  may  still  be  claimed 
for  the  Church.  In  former  centuries  she  had  neithei 
antagonist  nor  rival.  Now  has  she  hosts  of  both. 
Yet  are  her  servants  still  in  the  "  fore-front  of  the 
hottest  battle."  Philosophy  and  science  are  swelling 
loud  and  long  the  note  of  triumph,  and  yet  it  is  still 
true,  even  in  a  period  the  most  thoroughly  secular 
the  world  has  ever  known  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  that  the  highest  efforts  of  mind  are  con- 
nected, as  ever,  with  the  domain  of  theology.  Sci- 
ence, literature,  and  even  politics,  find  their  most 
profound  interest  for  the  human  soul  when  the  ques- 
tions they  raise  lie  nearest  to  her  sacred  confines, 
and  connect  themselves  with  that  "faith  which  is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  unseen."  What  tiue  worth  in  any  problem  in 
philosophy,  in  any  discovery  in  science,  the  moment 
it  is  once  conclusively  settled,  beyond  a  peradventure, 
that  man  has  no  hereafter  ?  What  becomes  of  art, 
and  poetry?  What  meaning  in  "progress,"  and 
"ideas,"  and  the  ^^ rights  of  man ?^^  But  it  is  this 
dread  though  all -conservative  idea  of  a  hereafter, 
which  it  is  the  office  of  the  Pulpit  ever  to  keep  before 
the  human  soul,  not  as  a  lifeless  dogma  for  the  un- 
derstanding, but  in  all  those  stem  relations  to  a  higher 
positive  law,  which  shall  ever  prevent  its  coalescing 
with  a  frivolous  creed  in  theology,  or  any  boasting 
philosophy  of  mere  secular  reform.  In  doing  this, 
there  is  needed  for  the  Pulpit,  first  of  all,  and  above 
all,  the  most  intense  seriousness  of  spirit,  secondly 
the  most  thorovigh  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
thirdly,  learning,  science,  and  philosophy,  fully  equal 
to  any  thing  that  may  be  brought  to  cope  with  it  in 
its  unyielding  strife  for  the  dominion  of  the  world. 

In  urging  this,  however,  we  should  never  forget, 
that  while  the  power  of  the  periodical  Press  is  often 
unduly  enhanced  by  a  falsely  coloring  medium  of 
estimation,  the  glory  and  influence  of  the  Pulpit  are 
diminished  by  a  similar  cause.  Apparent  variety  of 
topic,  an  apparent  freshness  in  the  mode  of  treatment, 
a  skillful  adaptation  to  the  ever  varying  excitements 
of  the  hour,  all  aided  by  the  ceaseless  craving  in  the 
human  soul  for  mere  intellectual  novelty,  give  to  the 
one  an  appearance  of  superiority  it  does  not  really 
possess,  while,  in  respect  to  the  other,  the  necessary 
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repetition  of  the  same  great  truths,  from  age  to  age, 
has  produced  just  the  contraiy  effect. 

There  is  no  way,  therefore,  in  which  we  can  bet- 
ter employ  the  imagination  than  in  helping  us  to  get 
away  from  such  a  false  and  blinding  influence.  How 
would  the  mightiest  minds  of  the  ancient  world  now 
estimate  the  two  prime  powers  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  Let  us  imagine  Cicero,  or  Aristotle,  to 
be  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  and  stud.y  its  new 
modes  of  thought  as  they  would  strike  them  from 
their  old  and,  therefore,  unbiased  point  of  observa- 
tion. Lay  before  them  all  the  wonders  of  the  modern 
newspaper  press.  They  would  doubtless  be  startled 
with  many  things  it  would  reveal  to  them  in  the  dis- 
coveries of  modern  physical  science.  But  take  them 
in  those  wide  fields  of  thought  in  which  mere  physi- 
cal discovery  avails  not  to  give  superiority,  and  we 
may  well  doubt  whether  they  would  yield  to  us  that 
triumph  we  so  loudly  claim.  There  is  nothing  in  any 
modern  declamation  on  the  rights  of  men,  or  rights 
of  women,  that  would  make  Aristotle  ashamed  of  his 
Politica.  Cicero  might  hear  discussed  our  closest 
questions  of  social  casuistry,  yet  think  as  proudly  of 
his  Offices,  and  his  Republic,  as  he  ever  did  while  a 
resident  upon  earth.  No  modern  political  correspond- 
ence would  make  him  blush  for  his  Letters  to  Brutus 
and  to  Atticus.  The  ablest  leader  in  any  of  our  daily 
journals,  would  not  strike  them  as  very  superior, 
either  in  thought  or  style,  to  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  Pericles,  a  Cleon,  an  Isocrates,  or  a 
Sallust.  Our  profoundest  arguments  for  and  against 
foreign  intervention  might,  perhaps,  only  remind  him 
of  the  times  when  democratic  Athens  was  so  dis- 
interestedly striving  to  extend  her  "  liberal  institu- 
tions," and  aristocratic  Sparta,  with  just  about  equal 
honesty,  was  gathering  the  other  Hellenic  cities  to  a 
crusade  in  favor  of  a  sound  conservatism.  Modern 
Europe,  with  its  politics,  would  be  only  Greece  on 
a  larger  scale  ;  and  our  own  boasts  of  universal  an- 
nexation might  only  call  up  some  sad  reminiscences 
of  the  olden  time,  when  *'  the  masses"  did  their  think- 
ing through  the  sophist  and  the  rhetorician,  instead 
of  the  lecturer  and  the  press. 

But  now  let  fancy  change  the  scene  from  the  read- 
ing room  to  the  ministrations  of  the  Christian  temple. 
To  present  the  contrast  in  its  strongest  light,  let  it  be 
the  humblest  church,  wdth  the  humblest  worshipers, 
and  the  humblest  preacher  of  our  great  city — some 
obscure  corner  which  the  literary  and  editorial  lights 
of  the  age  might  regard  as  the  last  place  in  which 
there  could  be  expected  any  thing  original  or  profound. 
Yes — the  poorest  sermon  of  the  poorest  preacher  in 
New  York  could  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  great  Roman, 
and  the  greater  Greek,  with  an  awe  which  nothing 
of  any  other  kind  in  the  modem  world  could  ever  in- 
spire. What  wondrous  tn;ths  are  these,  and  whence 
came  they  !  Whence  this  doctrine  of  eternal  life,  so 
far  beyond  what  we  ever  dared  to  think — this  preach- 
ing of  "righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment 
to  come,"  so  far  transcending  all  the  ancient  moralists 
had  ever  taught !  Whence  these  new  and  startling 
words,  these  superhuman  ideas  of  grace,  of  prayer, 
of  redemption,  of  a  new  and  heavenly  birth  !  And 
then  again,  the  sublimity  of  that  invocation — the 
heavenly  thought,  and  heavenly  harmony,  of  that 
song  of  praise  and  love !  All  is  redolent  of  a  phi- 
losophy to  which  our  most  rapt  contemplations  never 
ventured  to  ascend.  Even  the  despised  hymn-book 
may  be  soberly  supposed  to  fill  their  souls  with  an 
admiration  that  Dryden  and  Shakspeare  might  fail 
to  inspire.  How  transcendent  the  conceptions  on 
every  page  !  How  far  beyond  all  ancient  or  modem 
poetry  that  is  alien  to  its  spirit,  or  claims  no  kindred 
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with  its  celestial  origin.  Here,  indeea  is  progress. 
But  we  must  close  our  sketch.  Is  the  picture  over- 
drawn ?  Or  have  we  truthfully  presented  the  highest, 
although,  in  spirit,  the  least  acknowledged  aspect  of 
the  real  superiority  of  the  modem  mind — even  the 
humblest  modern  mind — over  the  proudest  intellects 
of  the  ancient  world  ? 


BETWEEN  Congress,  Kossuth,  and  Christ- 
mas— an  alliterative  trio  of  topic — we  hai'dly 
know  where  to  find  the  handle  of  a  single  other  mov- 
ing hammer  of  gossip.  The  hunt  for  chit-chat  is  after 
all  a  very  philosophical  employ  ;  and  we  do  not  know 
another  colaboratetir,  in  the  whole  editorial  fraternity, 
who  has  smacked  the  turbulence  of  congressional 
debaters,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarian  Patrick 
Henry,  and  the  cadeaux  of  our  Noel,  with  more  equa- 
nimity and  composure  than  ourselves. 

Our  chair,  as  we  have  hinted,  is  an  easy  one  ;  and 
throwing  ourselves  back  into  its  luxurious  embrace, 
we  have  raced  through  the  swift  paragraphs  of  morn- 
ing journalism,  or  lingered,  as  is  our  wont,  upon  the 
piquancy  of  occasional  romance,  with  all  the  gravity 
of  a  stoic,  and  all  the  glow  of  Epicuras.  We  are 
writing  now,  while  the  street  and  the  salon  are  light- 
ed up  with  the  full  flush  of  the  Hungarian  enthusiasm. 
It  amounts  to  a  frenzy  ;  and  may  well  give  to  the 
quiet  observer  a  text  on  which  to  preach  of  our  na- 
tional characteristics. 

And  firstly,  we  are  prone  to  enthusiastic  outbursts  ; 
we  love  to  admire  with  an  ecstasy ;  and  when  we 
do  admire,  we  have  a  pride  to  eclipse  all  rivals  in 
our  admiration.  We  doubt  if  ever  at  Pesth,  in  the 
best  days  that  are  gone,  or  that  are  to  come,  of  Hun- 
garian nationality,  the  chief  of  the  nation  could  re- 
ceive more  hearty  and  zealous  plaudits  than  have 
welcomed  him  upon  our  sunny  Bay  of  New  York., 
A  fine  person,  an  honest  eye,  and  an  eloquent  tongue- 
— pleading  for  liberty  and  against  oppression — stir 
our  street-folk — and  we  hope  in  Heaven  may  always-- 
stir  them — to  such  enthusiasm  as  no  Paris  mob  can.: 
match. 

But,  secondly — since  we  are  speaking  sermon  wise 
— our  enthusiasm  is  only  too  apt  to  fall  away  into- 
reaction.  We  do  not  so  much  grow  into  a  steady 
and  healthful  consciousness  of  what  we  count  worthy, 
as  we  leap  to  the  embrace  of  what  wears  the  air  of 
worthiness ;  and  the  very  excess  of  our  emotion  is 
only  too  often  followed  by  a  lethargy,  which  is  not 
so  much  the  result  of  a  changed  opinion,  as  of  a  fa~ 
tigue  of  sentiment.  Whether  this  counter-action  is 
to  follow  upon  the  enthusiasm  that  greets  the  great 
Guest,  we  dare  not  say.  We  hope — for  the  sake  of 
Hungary,  for  the  sake  of  Liberty,  and  for  the  sake 
of  all  that  ennobles  manhood — that  it  may  not ! 

Thirdly,  and  finally,  as  sermonizers  are  wont  to 
say,  we  are,  at  bottom,  with  all  our  exciting  moments, 
and  all  our  fevers  of  admiration,  a  very  matter-of-fact 
people.  We  could  honor  Mr.  Dickens  with  such 
adulation,  and  such  attention  as  he  never  found  at 
home  ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  any  definite 
action  for  the  protection  of  his  rights  as  an  author, 
we  said  to  Mr.  Dickens,  with  our  heart  in  his  books, 
but  with  our  hands  away  from  our  pockets,  "  we  are 
our  own  law-makers,  and  must  pay  you  only  in — 
honor!" 

How  will  our  matter-of-fact  tendencies  ansvv-cr  to 
the  calls  of  Kossuth  ?  We  are  not  advocates  or  par- 
tisans— least  of  all — in  our  Easy  Chair  :  we  only 
seek  to  chisel  out  of  the  rough  block  of  eveiy  day 
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talk,  that  image  of  thought  which  gives  it  soul  and 
intent. 

That  the  enlarged  ideas  of  Kossuth — independent 
of  their  eloquent  exposition  from  his  lips — will  meet 
with  the  largest  and  profoundest  sympathy  from  the 
whole  American  people,  we  can  not  have  a  doubt. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  that  sympathy  will  lend  such 
material  aid,  as  was  never  before  lent  to  any  cause, 
not  our  own.  But  the  question  arises,  how  far  such 
sympathy  and  individual  aid  will  help  forward  a  poor, 
down-trodden,  and  distant  nation,  toward  the  vigor 
of  health  and  power.  Sympathies  and  favoring  opin- 
ion rnay  do  much  toward  alleviating  the  pains  of 
wounded  hearts  and  pride  ;  they  may,  by  \irgency  of 
expression,  spread,  and  new  leaven  the  whole  thought 
of  the  world ;  but  he  is  a  fast  thinker  who  does  not 
know  that  this  must  be  the  action  of  time. 

We  can  not  but  believe  that  the  strongest  sympa- 
thy, and  the  most  generous  proffers  of  individual  aid 
will,  after  all,  help  very  little  toward  practical  issues, 
in  any  new  endeavor  of  Hungary  to  be  itself  again. 
Poor  Poland  is  a  mournful  monument  of  the  truth  of 
what  we  say.  How  then  is  our  great  Guest  to  de- 
rive really  tangible  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  what 
lies  so  near  his  heart  ? 

We  pose  the  question,  not  for  political  discussion, 
but  as  the  question  which  is  giving  a  slant  to  all  the 
talk  of  the  town.  To  break  peace  with  Austria  and 
with  Russia,  and  openly  to  take  ground,  as  a  govern- 
ment, with  the  subdued  Hungarians,  is  what  very  few 
presume  to  hint — much  less  to  think  soberly  of  The 
great  Hungarian,  himself,  would  hardly  seem  to  have 
entertained  such  a  possibility.  We  suppose  his  ef- 
forts rather  to  be  directed  toward  the  enkindling  of 
such  a  large  love  of  liberty,  and  such  international 
sympathy  among  all  people  who  are  really  free,  as 
shall  make  a  giant  league  of  opinion,  whose  thunders 
shall  mutter  their  anathemas  against  oppression,  in 
every  parliament  and  every  congress ;  and  by  con- 
gruity  of  action,  as  well  as  congruity  of  impulse,  fix 
the  bounds  to  oppression,  and  fright  every  tyrant  from 
advance — if  not  from  security. 

In  all  this  we  only  sketch  the  color  of  the  Hun- 
garian talk 


Winter  gayeties,  meantime,  have  taken  up  their 
march  toward  the  fatigues  of  spring.  Furs,  and  vel- 
vet mantillas  float  along  the  streets,  as  so  many 
pleasant  decoys  to  graver  thought.  The  opera,  they 
say,  has  held  its  old  predominance,  with  a  stronger 
lift  than  ever,  in  the  fashion  of  the  town.  Poor 
Lola  Montes,  shadowed  under  the  folds  of  the  Hun- 
garian banner,  has  hardly  pointed  the  talk  of  an  hour. 
We  can  not  learn  that  any  triumphal  arch  graced  the 
entry  of  the  Spanish  Aspasia,  or  that  her  coming  is 
celebrated  in  any  more  signal  way,  than  by  the  un- 
corking of  a  few  extra  bottles  of  Bavarian  beer.  That 
many  will  see  her  if  she  dances,  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt ;  but  that  many  will  baast  the  seeing  her,  is 
far  more  doubtful.  We  can  wink  at  occasional  lewd- 
ness at  home,  but  when  Europe  sends  us  the  queen 
of  its  lewdness  to  worship,  we  forswear  the  issue, 
and  like  Agamemnon  at  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia — 
hide  our  faces  in  our  mantles. 

We  obsei-ve  that  our  usually  staid  friend  M.  Gail- 
la  rdet,  of  the  Courrier,  records  in  one  of  his  later 
letters,  an  interview  with  the  witching  Lola  ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  he  had  been  wrought  upon  to 
speak  for  her  an  apologetic  word.  With  all  respect, 
however,  for  the  French  Republican,  we  think  it  will 
need  far  more  than  his  casual  encouragement,  to  lift 
the  Bavarian  countess  into  the  range  of  American 
esteem. 


Speaking  of  the  French  Republic,  we  can  not 
forbear  putting  in  record  a  little  episode  of  its  nice 
care  for  itself.  M.  Dumas,  the  favorite  dramatist, 
publishes  a  letter  in  one  of  the  Paris  journals,  in 
way  of  consolation  for  the  imprisoned  editor  of  the 
Avenement. 

"  My  dear  Vacquerie,"  he  says,.  "  while  I  am  on 
the  lookout  for  sundry  notices  of  what  may  touch  the 
honorable  institution  of  our  Press  censorship,  I  send 
you  this  fact,  which  is  worthy  to  stand  beside  the 
official  condemnation  of  the  verses  of  Victor  Hugo. 
M.  GuiZARD,  the  director  in  such  matters,  has  re- 
fused me,  personally,  the  request  to  reproduce  my 
Chevalier  de  la  Maison  Rouge ;  and  the  reason  is, 
that  my  poor  play  has  contributed  to  the  accession 
of  the  Republic  !  Ever  yours, 

"A.  Dumas.** 

We  are  only  surprised  at  the  audacity  of  M.  Dumas, 
in  giving  publicity  to  such  a  note. 


As  a  curious  and  not  uiinatural  issue,  growing  out 
of  the  free  appropriation  of  Italian  treasure,  by  Xh^ 
French  Republicans  of  the  last  century,  we  notice 
the  fact,  that  a  certain  Signer  Braschi,  whose  fa- 
ther, or  grandfather,  was  a  near  connection  of  Pof>e 
Pius  VI.,  has  recently  laid  claim  to  some  of  the  most 
valuable  pictures  in  the  Louvre.  It  appears  from 
his  representations — supported  by  voluminous  docu- 
mentary evidence — that  these  objects  pertained  to  a 
certain  villa  near  Rome,  occupied  at  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion  by  the  Braschi  family. 

Signor  Braschi,  in  quality  of  heir,  now  claims 
the  spoils,  including  some  of  the  most  brilliant  works 
of  the  Paris  gallery.  He  avows  his  willingness, 
however,  to  waive  his  rights,  in  consideration  of  a 
few  millions  of  francs,  to  be  paid  within  the  year. 
We  have  a  fear  that  the  only  reparation  the  Republic 
will  bestow,  will  be  the  offer  of  an  airy  apartment  in 
the  Maison  des  Fous. 


I 


Keeping  to  Paris  gossip,  for  want  of  any  thing 
special  in  that  way  belonging  to  our  own  capital,  we 
find  this  little  half-incident  chronicled  in  the  French 
papers. 

Ladies,  it  is  known  (or  if  not  known  may  hence- 
forth be  known)  traffic  in  the  funds  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
change, in  a  way  that  would  utterly  amaze  our  prin- 
cesses of  the  salon.  You  do  not  indeed  see  them 
upon  the  marble  floor  of  the  stately  Bourse  itself, 
but  at  the  hour  of  "  the  board,"  you  are  very  sure  to 
see  a  great  many  luxurious-looking  little  can-iages 
drawn  up  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  great  many  la- 
dies, at  that  special  hour,  are  particulai-ly  zealous  in 
their  admiration  of  the  old  paintings  which  the  deal- 
ers behind  the  Exchange,  offer  "  at  a  bargain."  Very 
quick-running  footmen  are  also  stirring,  and  report 
sales  and  offers  to  their  mistresses  Avith  most  com- 
mendable activity. 

Among  these  outsiders,  some  Paris  romancist  has 
remarked  lately  a  very  elegantly-dressed  lady,  wIkx, 
three  times  a  week,  drew  up  her  phaeton  opposite  the 
doors  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  (which  all  hahitui^ 
will  remember,  is  just  opposite  the  Bourse).  Chance 
passers  imagined  her  to  be  some  actress  of  the  boards, 
and  gazed  at  her  accordingly.  But  it  was  observe-d 
that  an  "  agent  de  change"  made  repeated  visits  to 
her  little  phaeton,  and  at  the  closing  of  the  board  our 
lady  disappeared  down  the  Rue  Vivienne. 

Upon  a  certain  day — no  matter  when — the  l-y- 
standers  were  startled  by  piercing  shrieks  issuing 
from  the  phaeton  of  "  my  lady,"  and  all  ran,  to  pro- 
vent,  as  they  supposed,  some  terrible  crime.  Sym- 
pathy proved  vain  ;  and  to  the  inquiries  of  tlie  pojicti 
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the  "  man  of  business"  only  made  phlegmatic  reply, 
that  the  funds  had  fallen  some  ten  per  cent.,  and 
"  my  lady"  was  ruined. 

Three  days  after,  and  the  phaeton  was  a  voiture  de 
remise  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier.  The  coachman  had  ne- 
gotiated the  sale,  but  all  tidings  of  "  my  lady"  were  lost. 

GuiNOT,  to  whom  we  have  been  indebted  again  and 
again,  has  twisted  out  of  his  brain  (we  can  not  doubt 
it)  this  little  happening  of  Paris  life,  which,  if  not 
true,  is  yet  as  characteristic  of  France  as  a  revolution. 

Two  funerals,  he  says,  on  a  certain  day  wended 
their  course  toward  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise. 
One  bier  bore  the  body  of  a  man  ;  the  other,  the 
body  of  a  woman.  The  day  was  a  sour  November 
day — with  the  half-mist  and  half-frostiness  that  some- 
times ushers  in  the  Paris  winter.  The  mourners 
were  few — as  mourners  at  Paris  are  generally  few. 
Arrived  within  the  gates,  one  cortege  took  the  path 
leading  to  the  right ;  the  other  turned  to  the  left. 
The  ceremonies  being  over,  a  single  mourner  only 
remained  at  each  tomb. 

At  the  grave  of  the  lady  lingered  a  man,  apparent- 
ly overcome  with  grief;  at  the  grave  of  the  man — a 
lady,  who  seemed  equally  overcome.  Their  adieus 
were  lengthened  at  the  graves  until  all  the  attendants 
had  disappeared.  By  chance,  the  grief  of  the  two 
parties  seemed  to  show  the  same  amount  of  persist- 
ent sorrow,  and  of  lingering  regard  :  thus  it  happened 
that  in  retracing  their  slow  and  saddened  steps  to- 
ward the  main  entrance,  they  met  in  the  grand  alley 
face  to  face.  They  exchanged  a  look  of  sorrow,  and 
an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"You,  madame  ?" 


ous,  monsieur 


?•>■> 


"  But  this  is  very  strange,"  continued  the  gentle- 
man, "  is  it  not  ?  We  have  met  so  rarely,  since  we 
broke  our  marriage  contract  ten  years  ago  !" 

"  The  chance  which  has  led  me  here  is  a  very  sad 
one,  monsieur,"  and  madame  says  it  in  very  dolorous 
tones. 

"  It  is  as  much  for  me  ;  I  have  followed  to  the 
grave  a  person  very  dear  to  me." 

"  Ah,"  returns  madame,  "  she  is  dead !  I,  too, 
have  lost  my  dearest  friend,"  and  she  sobs. 

"  I  beg  you  would  accept,  madame,  my  sincerest 
sympathy." 

"And  you  too,  sir;  believe  me,  my  heart  bleeds 
for  you." 

Upon  thus  much  of  mournful  interchange  of  grief, 
supervenes  a  silence — only  broken  by  the  low  steps 
of  the  parties,  and  by  occasional  sobs  of  lament. 

GuiNOT  opens  their  conversation  again  thus  : 

Gentleman. — "  Alas,  existence  seems  to  me  very 
worthless — all  is  dark  !" 

Lady. — "  Ah,  what  must  it  be  for  me,  then  ?" 

Gentleman. — "  How  can  I  ever  replace  her  fond- 
ness ?" 

Lady. — "  To  whom  can  I  confide  my  griefs  ?" 

Gentleman. — "What  home  will  now  receive  me?" 

Lady. — "  Upon  whose  arm  can  I  loan  ?" 

In  such  humor  our  racy  feuilletonist  traces  their 
walk  and  conversation  along  the  parterres  of  that 
Paris  garden  of  death ;  at  the  gate  he  dismisses  one 
of  the  two  carriages  which  attend  them ;  he  crowns 
their  mutual  offices  of  consolation  with  a  happy  re- 
union— never  to  be  broken — till  one  shall  be  again  a 
mourner,  and  the  other  a  tenant  of  the  tomb. 

Thus,  says  he,  grief  moralizes  :  and  wise  resolu- 
tions ride  at  an  easy  gallop,  into  broken  hearts  ! 

And  thus,  we  say,  French  ingenuity  makes  every 
hearse  the  carrier  of  a  romance ;  and  seasons  the 
deepest  woe  with  the  piquancy  of  an  intrigue  ! 


Yet  another  story  is  swimming  in  our  ink-stand ; 
and  with  a  gracious  lift  of  the  pen,  we  shall  stretch 
it  upon  our  sheet. 

At  Viterbo,  which,  as  every  one  ought  to  know,  lies 
within  the  Italian  confines,  lived  once  a  poor  peas- 
ant, with  a  poor,  but  pretty  daughter,  whose  name 
was  Marianne.  She  had  not  the  silks  of  our  ladies, 
or  the  refinements,  so  called,  of  fashion.  She  wore  a 
rough  peasant  robe,  and  watched  her  father's  kids  as 
they  wandered  upon  the  olive-shaded  slopes  of  Viterbo. 

At  Viterbo  lived  a  youth  whose  name  was  Carlo. 
Carlo  w-as  prone  to  ramble  ;  and  albeit  of  higher 
family  than  the  peasant's  daughter,  he  saw  and  loved, 
and  wooed  and  won  the  pretty  Marianne.  They 
were  betrothed  in  the  hearing  only  of  the  drowsy 
tinkle  of  the  bells  that  hung  upon  the  necks  of  the 
kids,  over  which  Marianne  was  shepherdess.  To 
marry  they  were  afraid.  He  feared  the  anger  of  his 
father ;  and  she  feared  to  desert  the  cottage  of  her 
mother. 

Carlo,  swearing  devotion,  went  away  to  Rome 
and  became  an  advocate.  The  revolution  stirred 
the  stolid  Romans,  and  Carlo  enlisted  under  Gari- 
baldi. After  a  series  of  fights  and  of  escapes,  Carlo 
found  himself  in  five  years  from  his  parting  with  the 
pretty  peasantess  of  Viterbo,  a  refugee,  in  the  Cafi 
de  France,  which  stands  behind  the  Palais  Royal 
at  Paris.  Lamenting  over  his  broken  fortunes,  and 
mourning  for  his  poor  Italy,  he  sauntered,  upon  a  cer- 
tain day,  into  the  Garden  of  Plants,  upon  the  further 
side  of  the  Seine.  It  is  a  place  where  the  neighboring 
world  go  to  breathe  the  air  of  woods,  and  to  relieve 
the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  city,  with  the  openness 
and  freedom  of  Nature.  (In  parenthesis,  let  us  ask, 
w^hen  shall  New  York  civilization  reach  such  a  kind 
provision  for  life  ?) 

Carlo  wandered,  dejected,  sad,  musing  of  bitter- 
ness, when  his  eye  fell  upon  a  face  that  seem.ed  fa- 
miliar. It  was  the  face  of  a  lady — in  Parisian  cos- 
tume, with  a  Parisian  air — ^but  veiy  like  to  the  pretty 
peasantess  of  Viterbo.  He  followed  her — met  her — 
accosted  her;  there  was  no  mistaking  her  frighted 
look  of  recognition.  She  was  distant  and  cool — for 
the  fates  had  bound  her  fortunes  to  those  of  a  Pari- 
sian bourgeois,  and  she  was  the  wife  of  the  very  re- 
spectable Monsieur  Bovin.  Carlo  was  neither  cool 
nor  distant :  for  grief  had  cast  him  down,  and  now 
first,  hope  blessed  him  with  a  shadow  of  the  joys 
that  were  gone.  Madame  Bovin's  distance  wore  off 
under  the  impassioned  addresses  of  the  poor  refugee, 
and  again  and  again  Carlo  found  his  way  to  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Finally  (alas  for  Paris  virtue  !)  the  household  of 
the  respectable  Monsieur  Bovin,  was,  upon  a  certain 
morning,  deserted  ;  only  a  little  note  of  poor  French 
told  the  disconsolate  husband,  that  the  pretty  Mari- 
anne could  no  longer  subdue  her  new  kindled  love 
for  her  Italian  home,  and  had  gone  back  to  the  hills 
of  Viterbo. 

The  sorrowing  husband,  though  he  could  not  pur- 
chase content,  could  yet  purchase  the  services  of  the 
police.  Through  them,  he  tracked  the  runaway  lov- 
ers to  the  borders  of  France.  Thereafter  the  search 
was  vain. 

But,  alas,  for  poor  Carlo,  he  was  recognized  by 
the  myrmidons  of  the  powers  that  be,  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  report  tells  a  story  of  his  death. 

As  for  the  pretty  peasant,  Marianne,  she  wan- 
dered forlorn  to  her  father's  home  ;  but  the  father's 
home  was  gone ;  and  now,  for  menial  hire — in  her 
peasant  dress  (in  place  of  the  Paris  robes)  and  with 
a  saddened  heart — she  watches  the  kids,  upon  the 
olive-shaded  slopes  of  Viterbo  ! 
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¥E  are  at  the  beginning  of  another  year ;  a  season 
in  which  ail  pause,  and  "take  note  of  time" — 
time,  the  vehicle  that  carries  every  thing  into  no- 
thing. "  We  talk,"  says  a  quaint  English  author, 
"  of  spending  our  time,  as  if  it  were  so  much  interest 
of  a  perpetual  annuity  ;  whereas,  we  are  all  living 
upon  our  capital ;  and  he  who  wastes  a  single  day, 
throws  away  that  which  can  never  be  recalled  or 
recovered : 

'  Our  moments  fly  apace, 

Nor  will  our  minutes  stay ; 
Just  like  a  flood  our  hasty  days 
Are  sweeping  us  away  I' " 

It  is  well  to  think  of  these  things,  standing  upon  the 
verge  of  a  new  year.  But  let  us  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  a  prolonged  homily. 


a  moment — possibly  with  some  vague  thought  of  an 
immediate  resurrection — but  with  a  sudden  outburst 
of  '  Hurrahs  !'  the  sentiment  took  the  turn  of  sub- 
limity, and  another  glowing  bumper  was  sent  to  join 
the  departed  courser  in  his  metempsychosis." 

The  Engjish  papers  sometimes  get  off  telling  jokes 
against  their  neighbors  across  the  Channel,  but  sel- 
dom any  thing  better  than  this.  Besides,  how  thor 
oughly  French  it  is,  both  in  the  conception  and  ex 
ecution !     Its  origin  could  never  be  mistaken. 


Every  body  will  remember  the  missionary  at  one 
of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  who  asked  one  of  the  natives 
if  he  had  ever  known  a  certain  predecessor  of  his 
upon  the  island,  who  had  labored  in  the  moral  vine- 
yard there  ?  "  Yes,  we  know  him  well — we  ate  a 
part  of  him."  Now,  the  "  piece  of  a  cold  missionary 
on  the  sideboard  for  a  morning  lunch,"  of  which  the 
witty  Sydney  Smith  made  mention,  is  scarcely  a 
less  objectionable  dish,  on  the  score  of  the  material, 
than  the  chief  feature  of  a  repast,  held,  according  to 
a  French  journal,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
Ascot  race-course,  in  England  : 

"  At  the  recent  races  at  Ascot  the  famous  horse 
Tiberius  broke  his  leg,  by  bounding  against  one  of 
the  posts  of  the  barrier,  while  preparing  for  the  race. 
His  owner,  the  Lord  Millbank,  lost  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  betting  upon  his  noble  steed,  beside  his 
value,  and  others  also  lost  very  heavily ;  the  law, 
of  course,  being  that  all  bets  should  be  paid,  whether 
the  failure  to  win  came  from  the  less  speed  or  from 
accident. 

'*  Three  days  afterward.  Lord  Millbank  gave  a 
very  sumptuous  dinner.  The  most  distinguished 
of  the  English  peerage  were  present,  and  the  con- 
viviality ran  exceedingly  high.  Toward  the  close, 
the  noble  host  rose  in  his  place,  and  proposed  an 
oblation  to  the  health  of  the  departed  Tiberius. 

"  The  toast  was  clamorously  received,  but  the 
speaker  remained  standing  with  his  glass  in  his 
hand. 

'"We  drink  to  Tiberius  !'  said  Milord  Millbank, 
when  the  shouts  had  subsided ;  '  to  Tiberius,  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  admirable,  the  most  spirited 
courser  whose  hoofs  ever  trod  upon  our  glorious 
British  turf !' 

"  Shouts  again  resounded  to  the  roof  in  vehement 
peals. 

"  '  You  know,'  continued  his  lordship,  *  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  horse.  His  deeds  belong  to  history. 
Fame  has  taken  charge  of  his  glory.  But  it  belongs 
to  me,  and  to  you,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  to  do 
honor  to  his  mortal  remains  !  I  wished  that  this 
lofty  courser  should  have  a  burial  worthy  of  his 
groat,  his  immortal  deservings.  He  has  had  it,  my 
lords  and  gentlemen,  he  has  had  it !  My  cook  has 
fitly  prepared  him,  and  you  have  feasted  upon  him 
to-day  !  Yes,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  this  repast 
which  you  have  relished  so  keenly — these  dishes, 
which  awakened  the  so  frequent  inquiry,  'What 
animal  could  be  so  delicious  V — that  animal,  my 
lords  and  gentlemen,  was  Tiberius !  It  is  that  noble 
courser  whose  mortal  remains  now  repose  in  your 
stoma:;hs  !     May  your  digestions  be  light  !' 

"  At  these  words  the  enthusiasm  concentrated  for 


We  put  on  record,  in  these  holiday-times  of  imbi- 
bition, these  warning  stanzas,  to  guard  the  reader 
alike  against  cause  and  effect : 

*'  My  head  with  ceaseless  pain  is  torn, 

Fast  flow  the  tear-drops  from  m.y  eye ; 
I  curse  the  day  I  e'er  was  born, 

And  wish  to  lay  me  down  and  die : 
Bursts  from  my  heart  the  frequent  sigh. 

It  checks  the  utterance  of  my  tongue: 
But  why  complain  of  silence  ? — why, 

When  all  I  speak  is  rash  and  wrong. 
**  The  untasted  cup  before  me  lies — 

What  care  I  for  its  sparkle  now  ? 
Before  me  other  objects  rise, 

I  know  not  why — I  know  not  how. 
My  weary  limbs  beneath  me  bow, 

All  useless  is  my  unstrung  hand  : 
Why  does  this  weight  o'ershade  my  brow? 

Why  doth  my  every  vein  expand  ? 
"  What  rends  my  head  with  racking  pain  ? 

Why  through  my  heart  do  sorrows  pass  ? 
Why  flow  my  tears  like  scalding  rain? 

Why  look  my  eyes  like  molten  brass  ? 
And  why  from  yonder  brimming  glass 

Of  wine  untasted  have  I  shrunk  ? 
'Cause  I  can't  lift  it — for,  alas  ! 

I'm  so  pre-pos-ter-ous-ly  drunk  !" 


The  vagaries  of  the  insane  are  sometimes  amus- 
ing to  witness  ;  and  not  unfrequently  there  is  a 
"  method  in  their  madness"  that  would  not  be  amiss 
in  those  who  are  on  the  outside  of  lunatic  asylums. 
Many  years  ago  in  Philadelphia,  a  patient  in  the  in- 
sane asylum  of  that  city  fancied  himself  to  be  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world  ,  and  his  talk  and  actions 
were  always  in  keeping  with  the  character,  save  that 
he  exacted  a  rigid  deference  to  his  person  and  his 
divinely-derived  power.  But  one  day  another  pa- 
tient arrived,  whose  idiosyncrasy  it  was,  that  he  was 
the  Supreme  Being.  A  little  while  after  his  en- 
trance into  the  institution,  he  met  in  one  of  the  halls, 
as  he  was  passing,  the  imagined  representative  of 
the  Son  ;  who,  not  liking  his  bearing,  reminded  him 
who  he  was  :  "  Yes,  you  are  the  Son,  but  know 
from  this  time  henceforth,  that  you  have  seen  the 
Father,  and  must  obey  him!"  "And  strange 
enough,"  said  the  keeper  of  the  institution  to  the 
friend  who  gives  us  the  particulars,  "  from  that  day 
forward,  all  power  was  given  unto  the  latter ;  and  at 
length  the  fancied  Son's  '  air-drawn'  vision  melted 
away,  and  he  left  the  establishment  a  perfectly  sane 
man." 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  in  the 
lunatic  asylum  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  a  kind 
of  crazy  David  Crockett,  who  fancied  that  he 
could  do  any  thing  that  could  be  done,  and  a  little 
more.  One  day  a  good  many  visitors  were  walking 
slowly  through  the  halls,  examining  them,  and  occa- 
sionally saying  a  word  or  two  to  the  patients.  After 
a  very  courteous  reception  of  a  gentleman,  who  men- 
tioned that  he  had  come  from  South  Carolina,  the 
crazy  man  interrupted  him  abruptly  with  : 

"  Have  you  felt  any  of  my  earthquakes  down  there 
lately  ?" 
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One  of  the  visitors  replied  :  "  No,  we've  had  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  where  /  live." 

"  I  thought  so  !  I  knew  it !"  returned  the  patient, 
frowning.  "  I  have  an  enemy.  Ice  !  Ice  !  Why,  I 
ordered  one  of  my  very  best  earthquakes  for  your 
part  of  the  country !  It  was  to  have  ripped  up  the 
earth,  and  sent  the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. Look  here  !"  he  continued,  pointing  to  a  crack 
in  the  plastering,  "  thafs  one  of  my  earthquakes  ! 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  I've  got  more  orders 
for  earthquakes  than  I  can  attend  to  in  a  year.  I've 
got  four  coming  off  up  north  this  afternoon — two  in 
Vermont !" 


That  was  a  good  story  that  was  told  of  an  occur- 
rence which  took  place  in  a  stage-coach  one  morning 
many  years  ago  in  the  western  part  of  this  State.  A 
young,  conceited  fellow,  who  had  been  monopolizing 
almost  all  the  conversation  of  the  company,  consist- 
ing of  some  sixteen  passengers,  had  been  narrating  the 
wonderful  exploits  he  had  performed,  the  prodigies 
of  valor  of  which  he  had  been  the  hero,  and  the  won- 
derful escapes  of  which  he  had  been  the  subject. 
At  least  he  related  one  adventure  in  which  he  was  the 
principal  actor,  which  was  so  perfectly  astounding, 
that  a  low  whistle  of  incredulity  was  a  simultaneous 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  passengers.  An  old 
gentleman,  with  a  solemn  visage,  and  an  ivoiy-headed 
cane,  sitting  in  the  back  corner  of  the  stage,  here 
observed': 

"  That  last  adventure  of  yours,  my  young  friend, 
is  a  very  extraordinary  one — very  extraordinary.  One 
could  hardly  believe  it  without  having  seen  it.  I 
didn't  see  it ;  but  I  can  relate  a  circumstance  which 
happened  in  my  family,  and  in  which  I  was  for  a 
time  deeply  interested,  which  is  almost  as  remark- 
able, and  I  believe  quite  as  true.    Will  you  hear  it?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  our  braggadocio ;  "  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  Give  it  to  us  !  give  it  to  us !"  echoed  the  whole 
company,  getting  an  inkling,  from  the  solemn  phiz 
of  the  old  gentleman,  that  something  rich  was  in  the 
wind. 

"  Well,  sir,"  continued  the  narrator,  "  the  circum- 
stance to  which  I  alluded  is  this :  My  father  had 
three  children.  He  had  an  only  brother,  who  had 
also  three  children.  My  grandfather  had  left  to  my 
father  and  my  uncle  a  large  estate,  in  the  executor- 
ship of  which  a  quarrel  broke  out,  which  grew  more 
and  more  bitter,  until  at  length  the  aid  of  the  law 
was  invoked,  and  many  years  of  violent  litigation 
ensued,  during  all  which  time  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
ceedings were  gradually  eating  up  the  estate.  My 
father  and  uncle  saw  this,  and  though  bitter  enemies, 
tliey  had  too  much  sense  to  bite  each  his  own  nose  off. 
They  were  chivalrous  and  brave  men,  almost  as  much, 
probably,  as  yourself,  sir  (addressing  the  daring  young 
gentleman  aforesaid),  and  they  determined  to  '  fight 
it  out  among  themselves,'  as  the  saying  is,  and  thus 
keep  the  money  in  the  family.  Well,  sir,  my  father 
made  this  proposition  to  my  uncle  ;  to  wit :  that  the 
three  sons  of  each,  in  the  order  of  their  age,  should 
settle  the  disputed  question  on  the  field  of  honor; 
the  majority  of  the  survivors  to  decide  the  aflirma- 
tive.  It  was  readily  acceded  to.  My  eldest  brother 
went  out,  on  the  appointed  day,  and  at  the  first  fire  he 
fell  dead  upon  the  turf.  My  next  eldest  brother  took 
his  station  at  once,  and  at  the  second  fire,  shot  my 
next  eldest  cousin  through  the  lungs,  and  he  never 
drew  a  whole  breath  afterward." 

Here  the  old  gentleman's  emotion  was  so  great 
that  he  paused  a  moment,  as  if  to  collect  himself. 
Presently  he  proceeded : 


"  It  now  became  my  turn  to  take  the  stand  ;  and 
upon  me  rested  the  hopes  of  my  family.  I  can  truly 
say,  that  it  was  not  so  much  fear  that  made  my  hand 
tremble  and  my  pistol  to  waver :  it  was  the  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  that  rested  upon  me.  We  took 
our  places — a  simultaneous  discharge  was  a  moment 
after  heard — and,  and " 

Here  the  narrator  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  face, 
and  seemed  to  shake  with  irrepressible  agitation. 

"Well,  sir,"  exclaimed  our  young  Munchausen, 
who  had  listened  to  the  narrative  with  almost  breath- 
less attention,  "  well,  sir — well  ? — what  was  the  re- 
sult ?     How  did  it  end?" 

"  /  was  shot  dead  the  first  fire .'"  replied  the  old 
gentleman;  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of 
my  uncle  and  his  family ;  and  my  surviving  brother 
has  been  poor  as  a  rat  ever  since  !" 

An  uproarious  laugh,  that  fairly  shook  the  coach, 
told  "  Braggadocio"  that  he  had  been  slightly  "  taken 
in  and  done  for"  after  a  manner  entirely  his  own. 

This  anecdote  will  not  be  lost  upon  bored  listen- 
ers to  those  who  shoot  with  the  long  bow,  or  in  other 
words,  stretch  a  fact  until  they  have  made  it  as  long 
as  they  want  it.  We  have  somewhere  heard  of  a 
man  at  a  dinner-party  who  was  determined  not  to  be 
outdone  in  this  but  too  common  species  of  archery. 
Some  one  present  had  been  engaged  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  company  to  an  account  of  a  pike 
that  he  had  caught  the  day  before  that  weighed  nine- 
teen pounds  !  "Pooh!"  exclaimed  a  gentleman  sit- 
ting near  him,  "  that  is  nothing  to  the  one  /  caught 
last  week,  which  weighed  twenty-six  pounds." 
"  Confound  it !"  whispered  the  first  fisherman  to  his 
neighbor,  "  I  wish  I  could  catch  my  pike  again  ;  I'd 
add  ten  pounds  to  him  directly  !" 


There  is  something  more  than  mere  good  meas- 
ures in  the  following  lines.  There  is  a  satire  upon 
Love  and  Mammon,  when  the  deep  affections  of  the 
heart  reach  a  greater  depth  in  the  pocket : 

*'  Dear  friend,  I'm  glad  to  meet  you  here. 

But  scarce  know  what  to  say. 
For  such  an  angel  I  have  seen 

At  your  mamma's  to-day  ! 
Of  fairer  form  than  Venus,  when 

She  trod  the  Grecian  shore  ; 
And  then  such  splendid  hair  and  eyes 

I  never  saw  before. 
"  Her  air  and  manners  were  divine. 

Above  all  petty  arts  ; 
Oh,  surely  she  was  formed  to  reign 

The  peerless  Queen  of  Hearts. 
Dear  Bob,  we  have  been  college  friends, 

And  friendship's  still  the  same  ; 
Now  only  tell  me  who  she  is — 

Oblige  me  with  her  name. 
*'  'Fine  hair  and  eyes  !' — 'the  Queen  of  Hearts  I' 

Who  can  she  be  1 — oh,  yes  i 
I  know  her  now — why,  Frederick,  that's 

My  sister's  governess !' 
Your  sister's  governess  !  I — Indeed 

I  thought  it  might  be  so  ; 
She  looks  genteel— but  still  there  is 

About  her  something  low  !" 


It  is  not  a  little  amusing,  or  it  would  be  if  it  were 
not  rather  a  serious  matter  oftentimes,  to  hear  a  sur- 
geon who  loves  his  profession  talk  with  another  of 
the  "splendid  fungus"  which  he  had  recently  re- 
moved, or  the  "  beautiful  case  of  amputation  of  both 
arms  at  the  shoulder,"  which  he  had  just  witnessed. 
A  fair  travesty  of  tliis  is  afforded  in  the  letter  pur- 
porting to  come  from  an  apothecary  in  the  country  to 
a  friend  in  London,  wherein,  among  other  things,  he 
wrote  :  "  My  patients  are  rather  select  than  numer- 
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ous,  but  I  think  the  red  lamp  and  brass  plate  may 
--atrnict  a  few.  I  had  a  glorious  case  of  dislocation 
ot  the  shoulder  last  week,  and  nearly  pulled  the  fel- 
low in  half  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  brick- 
layers who  were  building  next  door.  The  other  doc- 
tor tried  first,  and  couldn't  reduce  it,  because  he  had 
no  bricklayers  at  hand.  This  has  got  my  name  up, 
rather.  They  are  terrible  Goths  down  here  though. 
You  can  scarcely  conceive  the  extent  of  their  igno- 
rance. Not  one  in  twenty  can  read  or  write  ;  and 
so  all  my  dispensing-labels  which  I  tie  on  the  bottles 
are  quite  thrown  away.  A  small  female  toddled  into 
the  surgery  the  other  day,  and  horrified  me  by  drawl- 
ing out : 

"  '  If  you  please,  sir,  mother's  took  the  lotion,  and 
rubbed  her  leg  with  the  mixture  !' 

"  This  might  have  been  serious,  for  the  lotion  con- 
tained a  trifle  of  poison ;  but  Jack  and  I  started  off 
directly  ;  and  as  it  happened  very  luckily  to  be 
washing-day,  we  drenched  the  stupefied  woman  with 
soap-suds  and  pearl-ash,  until  everything  was  thrown 
off  from  the  stomach,  including,  I  suspect,  a  quanti- 
ty of  the  lining  membrane.  This  taught  me  the  les- 
son, that  a  medical  man  should  always  have  his  in- 
struments in  order ;  for  if  Jack  had  not  borrowed  my 
stomach-pump  to  squirt  at  the  cats  with,  a  good  deal 
of  bother  might  have  been  avoided.  But  he  is  a 
clever  fellow  at  heart,  and  would  do  any  thing  for 
me.  He  quite  lived  on  the  ice  during  the  frost,  trip- 
ping every  body  up  he  came  near  ;  and  whether  he 
injured  them  seriously  or  not,  I  know  the  will  was 
good,  and  was  therefore  much  obliged  to  him  !" 


It  would  be  a  curious  thing,  if  they  could  be  traced 
out,  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  half  the  quaint  old 
sayings  and  maxims  that  have  come  down  to  the 
present  time  from  unknown  generations.  Who,  for 
example,  was  *'  Dick,"  who  had  the  odd-looking 
"  hat-band,"  and  who  has  so  long  been  the  synonym 
or  representative  of  oddly-acting  people  ?  Who 
knows  any  thing  authentic  of  the  leanness  of  "  Job's 
turkey,"  who  has  so  many  followers  in  the  ranks  of 
humanity  ?  Scores  of  other  sayings  there  are,  con- 
cerning which  the  same,  or  similar  questions  might 
be  asked.  Who  ever  knew,  until  comparatively  late 
years,  what  was  the  origin  of  the  cautionary  saying, 
"  Mind  your  P's  and  Q's  ?"  A  modem  antiquarian, 
however,  has  put  the  world  right  in  relation  to  that 
saying :  In  ale-houses,  in  the  olden  time,  when  chalk 
"  scores"  were  marked  upon  the  wall,  or  behind  the 
door  of  the  tap-room,  it  was  customary  to  put  the 
initials  "  P"  and  "  Q"  at  the  head  of  eveiy  man's  ac- 
count, to  show  the  number  of  "  pints"  and  "  quarts" 
for  which  he  was  in  arrears  ;  and  we  may  presume 
many  a  friendly  rustic  to  have  tapped  his  neighbor 
on  the  shoulder,  when  he  was  indulging  too  freely  in 
his  potations,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  as  he  pointed 
to  the  chalk-score,  "  Mind  your  P's  and  Q's,  man ! 
mind  your  P's  and  Q's  !"  The  same  writer,  from 
whom  we  glean  this  information,  mentions  an  amus- 
ing anecdote  in  connection  with  it,  which  had  its 
origin  in  London,  at  the  time  a  "  Learned  Pig"  was 
attracting  the  attention  of  half  the  town.  A  theatri- 
cjil  wag,  who  attended  the  porcine  performances, 
maliciously  set  before  the  four-legged  actor  some 
peas — a  temptation  which  the  animal  could  not  re- 
sist, and  which  immediately  occasioned  him  to  lose 
the  "  cue"  given  him  by  the  showman.  The  pig-ex- 
hibitor remonstrated  with  the  author  of  the  mischief, 
on  the  unfairness  of  what  he  had  done  ;  to  which  he 
replied :  "  I  only  wanted  to  ascertain  whether  the 
pig  knew  his  "peas"  from  his  "  cues  !" 


Sympathy,  we  find  described  on  a  slip  in  our 
"  Drawer"  to  be  "  A  sensibility  of  which  its  objects 
are  oftentimes  insensible."  It  may  be  considered 
wrong  t©  discourage  a  feeling  of  which  there  is  no 
great  superabundance  is  this  selfish  and  hard-hearted 
world  ;  but  even  of  the  little  that  exists,  a  portion  is 
frequently  thrown  away  ;  a  fact  sufllciently  illustrat- 
ed by  two  amusing  instances,  cited  by  the  writer  in 
question : 

"  A  city  damsel,  whose  ideas  had  been  Arcadian- 
ized  by  the  perusal  of  pastorals,  having  once  made 
an  excursion  to  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
London,  wandered  into  the  fields,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering a  bond-fide  live  '  shepherd.'  To  her  great 
delight,  she  at  length  encountered  one,  under  a  green 
hedge,  with  his  dog  by  his  side,  his  *  crook'  in  his 
hand,  and  his  sheep  round  about  him,  just  as  if  he 
were  sitting  to  be  modeled  in  China  for  a  chimney- 
ornament.  To  be  sure,  he  did  not  exhibit  the  blue 
jacket,  jessamine  vest,  pink  inexpressibles,  and 
peach-colored  stockings  of  those  faithful  portraitures. 
This  was  mortifying :  still  more  so  was  it,  that'  he 
was  neither  particularly  young  nor  cleanly ;  but  most 
of  all,  that  he  wanted  the  indispensable  accompani- 
ment of  a  pastoral  reed,  in  order  that  he  might  be- 
guile his  solitude  with  the  charms  of  music.  Touched 
with  pity  at  this  privation,  and  lapsing  unconscious- 
ly into  poetical  language,  the  damsel  exclaimed  : 

" '  Ah,  gentle  shepherd !  tell  me,  where's  your 
pipe  V 

" '  I  left  it  at  home,  miss,'  replied  the  clown, 
scratching  his  head,  *  cause  I  haint  got  no  'baccy !' " 

The  "  sentiment"  was  satisfied  at  once  in  this 
case,  as  it  was  in  the  other,  which  is  thus  presented  : 

"  A  benevolent  committee-man  of  the  Society  for 
superseding  the  necessity  of  climbing  chimney-sweep 
boys,  seeing  a  sooty  urchin  weeping  bitterly  at  the 
corner  of  a  street,  asked  him  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
tress ;  to  which  the  boy  replied  : 

"  '  Master  has  been  using  me  shamefully  :  he  has 
been  letting  Jim  Hudson  go  up  the  chimney  at  Num- 
ber Nine,  when  it  was  my  turn.  He  said  it  was  too 
high  and  too  dangerous  for  me ;  but  I'll  go  up  a 
chimney  with  Jim  Hudson  any  day  in  the  year ; 
that's  what  I  willj  and  he  knows  it,  and  master 
knows  it  too  !'  " 

Sympathy  was  rather  thrown  away  in  this  case, 
that's  quite  certain. 


Winter  is  upon  us ;  the  biting  winds  rattle  our 
window-shutters  and  howl  down  our  chimne}-s. 
"  Poor  naked  wretches"  tremble  in  the  fierce  cold ; 
and  homeless,  houseless  women  and  children  huddle 
in  the  alleys  and  hiding-places  of  the  city.  God 
help  the  poor !  Now  is  the  time  to  remember  them. 
Let  the  rich  recall  "poor  old  Lear,"  when  deprived 
of  his  kingdom,  and  reduced  to  want,  the  cold  rains 
beat  pitilessly  upon  his  white  head,  he  was  forced 
to  exclaim,  remembering  what  he  might  have  done 
when  he  had  the  power,  "  We  have  ta'en  too  little 
care  of  this  !"  Let  no  disappointment,  such  as  is 
most  forcibly  expressed  in  these  lines,  add  an  ad- 
ditional drop  to  the  cup  of  bitterness  which  is  com- 
mended to  the  lips  of  the  poor  of  our  city  : 
Rejoice  !  hope  dawns  upon  the  poor ; 

The  rich  man  's  heard  our  prayer ; 
He  '11  open  wide  the  garner  door. 

And  bid  us  come  and  share. 
He  feels  the  bread-seed  was  not  given 

Alone  to  swell  his  pride ; 
But  that  God  sent  it  down  from  heaven, 

for  all  the  world  beside. 
Wail !  wail !  the  rich  man's  word  has  proved 
A  syrcu  sound  alone  ! 
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He  looked  upon  the  wealth  he  loved  ; 
And  then  his  heart  was  stone  ! 

Oh,  would  the  dull,  insensate  clod 
Give  forth  its  yearly  store, 

If  our  great  Father  and  our  God 
Had  thought  not  of  the  poor  1 


A  STORY  has  been  for  many  years  current,  that  an 
eccentric  gentleman,  of  some  scientific  aspirations, 
residing  on  Long  Island,  not  a  thousand  miles  from 
New  York,  once  induced  a  thick-set  and  very  green 
Hibernian  to  ascend  a  very  remarkably  high  and 
spreading  tree,  near  his  residence,  accompanied  by 
a  curious  nondescript  flying-machine,  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  was  to  soar  off,  and  float  very  softly  down 
npon  the  bosom  of  mother  Earth  !  All  being  ready, 
tlie  aeronaut  started  from  a  platform  which  had  been 
built  in  the  topmost  branches.  He  "  slode"  over  the 
branches,  and  then  "  toppled  down  headlong"  to  the 
ground,  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  his  scientific 
master's  flying-machine,  and  making  another  wreck 
o(  himself  He  "  heard  something  drop,"  and  it  was 
a  foolish  Irishman !  When  taken  up,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  broken  both  his  arms,  a  leg,  dislocated  a 
shoulder,  and  otherwise  seriously  injured  himself 
Being  long  ill,  at  his  employer's  cost  and  charges, 
the  "  flying-machine,"  so  signally  destroyed,  was 
considered  a  ^^ permanent  investment."  This  inci- 
dent, which  is  really  true,  reminds  us  of  the  story  of 
**  The  Flying  Cobbler,"  an  old  Irish  stoiy,  of  which 
we  find  a  record  preserved  in  "  The  Drawer :" 

"When  Felix  showed  himself  on  the  top  battle- 
ment of  the  tower  from  which  he  was  to  jump, 
opening  and  shutting  a  great  pair  of  black  wings  that 
were  fastened  to  his  shoulders,  every  face  in  the 
great  crowd  was  turned  up  to  gaze  at  him.  I  thought 
myself  that  the  tower  never  looked  such  a  murder- 
ing height  from  the  ground  as  when  I  looked  at  the 
poor  devil  standing  on  the  tip-top  stone,  as  uncon- 
cerned as  an  old  cormorant  on  a  rock,  flapping  his 
wings  for  a  flight.  At  length,  by  his  motions  we 
saw  that  he  was  preparing  to  be  ofi"  in  earnest.  The 
men  held  their  breath  hard,  and  the  women  began  to 
tremble  and  cry ;  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  made 
a  jump  oflf  the  battlement,  and  sailed  away  '  most 
illigant.'  A  wild  shout  of  delight  arose  from  the 
people,  but  before  it  had  ceased  the  glory  of  poor 
Felix  was  '  done  up,'  After  two  or  three  flutters, 
his  wings  fell  flat  to  his  sides,  his  heels  went  up, 
and  down  he  came  tumbling  like  a  wild-goose  with 
a  shot  through  his  gizzard,  plump  to  the  ground ! 
Every  body  thought  that  it  was  all  over  with  him ; 
but  when  we  ran  to  pick  him  up,  we  found  him  lying 
on  his  back,  not  dead,  but  groaning  most  pitifully. 
We  took  him  up  as  tenderly  as  we  could,  and  carried 
him  home,  and  laid  him  on  his  bed.  When  the  doc- 
tor came  he  found  that  both  his  legs  were  smashed. 
Not  a  word  nor  a  groan  escaped  him.  After  he  came 
to  his  senses,  he  lay  with  his  eyes  open  near  an  hour; 
«Tid  then,  when  the  doctor  was  setting  one  of  the 
broken  bones,  he  tried  to  raise  himself  up  in  the  bed, 
and  with  the  fire  dancing  in  his  eyes,  he  said : 

" '  Doctor,  dear,  how  long  will  it  be  before  I'm 
cured  again  V 

** '  Really,'  says  the  doctor,  *  I  can't  possibly  take 
npon  me  to  say,  precisely.  'Tis  a  bad  case,  and  I 
don't  apprehend  that  you  can  be  perfectly  recovered 
under  three  months.' 

"  '  Three  months  !     Oh  the  devil !  what  am  I  to 
do  ?     Three  months  ! — when  I  had  just  found  it  out !' 
"'Found  what  out,  jewel?'  said  his  mother,  who 
was  sitting  by  his  bedside. 

"  '  The  cause  of  my  failing  to-day,  mother.  The 
wings  were  right,  but  I  foi^iot  one  thing.' 


"  '  And  what  was  that,  Felix  V 
"  '  The  tail,  mother  !     If  I'd  not  forgot  me  tail,  I 
could  have  flew  to  Ameriky  and  back  again  !'  " 


Now  that  what  is  called,  or  miscalled  the  *'  Code 
of  Honor,"  is  falling  into  desuetude  in  regions  of  the 
country  where  it  was  once  considered  binding,  the 
following  laughable  burlesque  upon  the  manner  in 
which  modem  duels  are  sometimes  brought  about, 
and  conducted,  will  doubtless,  as  the  newspapers 
say,  be  "  read  with  interest :" 

"William  Singsmall,  Esquire,  thought  proper  to 
say  something  very  severe  about  somebody  abroad, 
when  the  expression  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Flea,  a 
friend  of  the  insulted  party,  who  happened  to  be 
within  reach  of  William  Singsmall,  Esquire.  Mr. 
Flea  waited  on  Mr.  Singsmall,  who  refused  to  re- 
tract. Ulterior  measures  were  hinted  at,  and  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  hostile  notes  and  messages  ensued  : 
I. 

"  Sir :  Understanding  you  have  imputed  cowardice  to 
my  friend  William  Singsmall,  Esquire,  I  call  on  you  either 
to  retract,  or  refer  me  to  a  friend.  As  the  matter  presses, 
I  beg,  on  the  part  of  William  Singsmall,  Esquire,  that  you 
will  answer  this  when  1  return  from  Paris,  where  I  am 
going  for  three  weeks. 

"Yours  obediently,  Peter  Skullthick. 

"  To  James  Flea,  Esquire." 
11. 

"  Sir  :  I  received  your  note,  and  went  immediately 
into  the  country ;  but  on  my  return  to  town  you  shall 
hear  from  me  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

"  Yours  obediently,  James  Flea." 
III. 

"  Sir  :  I  have  got  your  note,  and  will  see  about  it. 

"Yours  obediently,  Peter  Skullthick." 

IV. 

"  Sir  :  I  have  waited  every  day  at  the  club,  from  ten 
in  the  morning  until  twelve  at  night,  for  the  last  month, 
hoping  to  hear  from  you. 

"  Yours  obediently,  James  Flea." 

V. 

"  Sir  :  My  object  in  writing  to  you  was  not  on  my  own 
account,  but  on  behalf  of  William  Singsmall,  Esquire,  to 
whom  you  have  most  offensively  imputed  cowardice,  and 
alleged  that  you  threatened  to  cane  him,  while  he  was 
hidden  in  the  larder  of  the  club-house. 

"  You  will  see  that  as  a  man  of  honor  he  must  take 
some  notice  of  this.  I  am  going  out  of  town  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  as  soon  as  convenient  after  my  return  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you, 

"  Yours  obediently,  Peter  Skullthick.** 

VI. 

"  Sir  :  I  did  go  to  the  club-house  with  a  cane  under  my 
coat,  for  the  purpose  of  pitching  into  Singsmall.  I  had 
the  solemn  assurance  of  the  porter  that  Singsmall  had 
entered  the  club  and  had  not  left  it ;  but  on  searching  the 
house  he  was  not  to  be  found.  I  can  only  presume  that 
your  friend  was  under  the  sink  or  in  the  larder,  and  I 
therefore  can  not  consider  him  entitled  to  any  thing  bet- 
ter than  the  severe  drubbing  I  mean  to  inflict  upon  him 
v/henever  I  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  meet  him. 

"  Yours  obediently,  James  Flea.*' 

VII. 

"  Sir  :  I  expected  you  would  have  referred  me  to  a 
friend,  and  shall  wait  at  the  club  until  I  hear  from  yeu 
again— unless  I  am  called  away  by  other  engagements. 
"Yours  obediently,  Peter  Skullthick." 

After  this  correspondence.  Flea  sent  a  friend  to 
Skullthick,  Who  declared  he  had  no  quarrel  with  any 
one,  but  only  wished  his  friend  Singsmall  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  being  shot  through  the  body  by 
Flea,  whose  friend  insisted  that  he  (Flea)  should 
fight  no  one  but  him  (Skullthick).  Skullthick,  on 
the  contrary,  had  no  quarrel  with  Flea ;  but  although 
a  married  man,  was  ready  to  fight  Flea's  friend,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  somebody  else,  who 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them.  And 
there  the  matter  ended  ! 
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Wesley  and  Methodism,  by  Isaac  Taylor  (pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers),  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  productions  of  the  author,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  deep  reflective  spirit,  its  comprehensive 
breadth  of  view,  its  subtle  analysis  of  psychological 
manifestations,  its  acute  and  independent  criticisms 
of  great  popular  movements,  its  unmistakable  earn- 
estness of  tone,  and  its  catholic  freedom  from  secta- 
rian limitations,  may  be  regarded  as  possessing  a 
greater  significance  than  most  of  the  theological  pub- 
lications of  the  day.  Mr.  Taylor's  favorite  theme  of 
discussion  is  the  philosophical  import  of  the  histor- 
ical developments  of  religion.  Deeply  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  contemplation,  he  is  not  a  dogmatist,  nor 
a  partisan.  His  own  religious  convictions  are  too 
prominent  to  allow  any  hesitation  as  to  their  char- 
acter; but  he  has  divested  his  mind,  to  a  singular 
degree,  of  the  influence  of  personal  tendencies,  in 
pronouncing  judgment  on  the  object  of  his  investiga- 
tions. He  evidently  intends  to  be  impartial — and 
this  is  no  slight  praise — to  obtain  an  uncolored  view 
of  the  facts  which  he  is  considering,  to  do  justice  to 
every  trait  of  excellence,  wherever  discovered,  and 
to  abstain  from  all  indulgence  of  needless  censure, 
even  when  compelled  to  express  an  unfavorable 
opinion. 

In  the  present  work  Mr.  Taylor  discusses  the  ori- 
gin, the  progress,  the  actual  condition,  and  the  future 
application  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  as  an  instru- 
ment, under  Providence,  for  the  spiritual  elevation 
of  mankind.  Regarding  Methodism  as  a  divinely- 
a^jpointed  development  of  the  Gospel,  acknowledg- 
ing the  hand  of  God  in  its  rise  and  progress,  hold- 
ing the  character  and  labors  of  its  early  founders 
in  affectionate  veneration,  and  deeming  it  fraught 
with  momentous  ulterior  consequences,  although  tem- 
porary in  its  import,  he  presents  a  series  of  con- 
secutive sketches  of  its  history,  depicting  the  won- 
derful events  which  attended  its  energetic  progress, 
analyzing  the  causes  which  impeded  its  universal 
triumph,  and  tracing  the  conditions  of  its  wide  suc- 
cess to  the  elementary  principles  in  the  religious 
nature  of  man. 

The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  volume,  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the 
founders  of  Methodism,  including  the  two  Wesleys, 
John  and  Charles,  Whitefield,  Fletcher,  Coke,  and 
Lady  Huntingdon.  Without  entering  into  the  min- 
ute details  of  biography,  which  have  been  anticipated 
by  Watson,  Southey,  and  other  writers,  Mr.  Taylor 
gives  a  discriminating  critical  estimate  of  the  devoted 
apostles,  to  whose  zeal  and  intrepidity  England  was 
indebted  for  the  revival  of  the  religious  life,  at  a  time 
when  she  had  far  lapsed  from  the  warmth  and  vital- 
ity of  spiritual  Christianity.  John  Wesley,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  general,  statesman,  or  churchman,  in  adminis- 
trative skill — in  the  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  without  compromise 
of  his  authority  or  personal  dignity.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  he  passed  through  the  most  difllcult 
conjunctures  with  admirable  success.  His  simplic- 
ity and  integrity  of  purpose  were  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  simplicity  of  his  institution,  enabling  him 
to  manage  with  ability  what  had  been  devised  by 
skill. 

Nor  was  his  personal  character  less  worthy  of  af- 
fection and  homage.     If  he  had  moved  in  a  private 


sphere,  that  of  a  parish  priest  for  example,  his  flock 
would  not  have  been  able  to  find  a  single  fault  in 
their  minister.  The  love  and  admiration  of  his  in- 
timate friends  would  only  have  been  a  more  em- 
phatic expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  little  world 
whose  happmess  it  was  to  live  within  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  him.  His  personal  virtue  was  not  merely  un- 
blemished ;  it  was  luminously  bright.  His  counte- 
nance shone  with  goodness,  truth,  purity,  benevo- 
lence ;  a  sanctity  belonged  to  him,  which  was  felt  by 
every  one  in  his  presence,  as  if  it  were  a  power  with 
which  the  atmosphere  was  fraught.  It  was  Wesley's 
virtue  and  piety  that  gave  form  and  tone  to  his  teach- 
ing, and  his  teaching  has  embodied  itself  in  the 
Christian-like  behavior  of  tens  of  thousands  of  his 
people  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic. 

Of  Whitefield,  Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  that  the  secret 
of  his  power  over  the  vast  multitudes  that  he  moulded 
like  wax,  was  a  vivid  perception  of  the  reality  of  spirit- 
ual things,  and  the  concentrated  force  with  which  he 
brought  them  to  bear  on  the  conscience  and  imagin- 
ation  of  his  hearers.  His  singular  gifts  as  a  speaker 
rested  on  the  conceptive  faculty  as  related  to  those  ob- 
jects that  are  purely  spiritual,  both  abstract  and  con- 
crete ;  and  with  him  this  faculty  had  a  compass,  a  depth, 
and  an  intensity  of  sensitiveness,  never,  perhaps, 
equaled.  While  he  spoke  the  visible  world  seemed 
to  melt  away  into  thin  mist,  and  the  real,  the  eternal 
world  to  come  out  from  among  shadows,  and  stand 
forth  in  awful  demonstration.  This  faculty  was  by 
no  means  that  of  the  poet  or  the  painter,  which  is 
sensuous  in  its  material.  If  it  had  been  of  this  sort, 
he  would  have  left  us  monuments  of  his  genius,  like 
a  Divina  Commedia,  or  a  Paradise  Lost,  or  a  series 
of  Michael  Angelo  cartoons.  The  history  of  White- 
field's  ministry  is  simply  this  :  The  Gospel  he  pro- 
claimed drew  around  him  dense  masses  of  men  as 
soon  as  he  commenced  his  course  ;  it  was  the  power 
of  religious  truth,  not  the  preacher's  harmonious 
voice,  not  his  graceful  action,  not  his  fire  as  an 
orator,  that  gained  him  power  over  congregations  to 
the  last. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Taylor  con- 
siders the  primary  elements  of  Methodism,  its  rela- 
tions to  society,  and  its  position  in  the  future.  These 
topics  are  discussed  with  sagacity,  and  with  perfect 
candor,  although  not  in  a  manner  to  command  uni- 
versal assent.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as 
to  his  conclusions,  no  one  can  doubt  the  suggestiveness 
of  his  comments,  nor  the  earnestness  of  his  inquiries. 
The  style  of  this  work,  which  we  do  not  admire,  be- 
trays the  same  mtellectual  habits  as  the  former  treat- 
ises of  the  author.  He  writes  like  a  man  more  ad- 
dicted to  reflection  than  to  utterance.  He  simply 
records  his  own  musings  as  they  succeed  each  other 
in  the  solitude  of  the  closet,  without  aiming,  at  tliS 
force,  point,  and  eff'ective  brevity  of  expression, 
which  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  mastery  over  the 
minds  of  others.  He  seems  to  regard  language  as 
an  aid  to  his  own  meditations,  rather  than  a  medium 
of  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men.  His  writings  aves 
far  more  like  a  monologue  than  an  address.  He  aims 
to  clear  up  his  own  convictions,  to  reduce  them  to 
order,  and  to  give  them  an  outward  embodiment,  by 
their  visible  expression,  rather  than  to  enforce  them 
on  the  attention  of  his  readers.  Hence,  he  is  often 
difl^use,  even  to  languor;  and  nothing  but  the  vigor 
of  his  thought  could  prevent  a  wearisome  monotoay. 
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No  one,  however,  can  call  in  question  the  originality 
and  genuine  earnestness  of  his  speculations ;  and 
accordingly,  it  is  impossible  to  follow  their  track, 
without  a  profound  interest,  in  spite  of  the  defects 
of  his  style. 

Charles  Scribner  has  published  a  new  edition  of 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  edited  by  James  Robert 
Boyd,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  a  memoir 
of  the  author,  and  an  estimate  of  his  writings.  The 
editor  has  performed  his  task  with  evident  industry 
and  love  of  his  author.  His  notes  are  generally  brief, 
and  well-adapted  to  their  purpose.  In  some  instances, 
they  dwell  on  minute  and  comparatively  unimportant 
points,  which  might  safely  be  left  to  the  sagacity  of 
the  reader.  The  edition,  however,  is  designed  as  a 
text-book  in  schools,  for  the  study  of  grammatical 
analysis  and  rhetorical  criticism,  and,  in  this  respect, 
justifies  an  attention  to  trifling  verbal  difficulties, 
which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  prepared 
merely  for  the  library  of  the  adult.  As  a  poet. 
Young  can  never  become  a  general  favorite.  His 
day,  we  believe,  is  past.  The  prevailing  taste  de- 
mands a  more  genial,  human,  healthy  expression  of 
feeling — certainly,  not  of  less  religious  fervor — but 
one  breathing  the  spirit  of  serene  trust,  rather  than 
of  morbid  gloom.  Still,  the  lovers  of  his  sombre  med- 
itations will  find  this  edition  convenient  and  ample. 

Florence,  by  Eliza  Buckminster  Lee,  is  a  story 
of  singular  sweetness  and  grace,  recounting  the  his- 
tory of  a  Parish  Orphan,  and  filled  with  charming 
pictures  of  domestic  life  in  the  interior  of  New  En- 
gland. "  A  sketck  of  the  Village  in  the  last  Centuiy," 
is  added  to  the  volume,  presenting  a  succession  of 
rural  descriptions  in  a  series  of  familiar  letters.  Mrs. 
Lee  is  distinguished  as  a  writer,  for  her  exquisite 
taste,  her  power  of  graphic  portraiture,  her  love  of 
home-scenes  and  incidents,  and  her  deep  vein  of 
cordial,  kindly  feeling.  These  qualities  run  through 
the  present  little  work  with  a  mild,  silvery  bright- 
ness, which  gives  it  an  irresistible  charm.  (Pub- 
lished by  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields.) 

Under  the  title  of  Words  in  Earnest,  a  collection 
of  valuable  essays  from  the  pens  of  several  eminent 
clergymen,  has  been  issued  by  E.  H.  Fletcher.  The 
work  includes  two  able  discourses  on  "  The  Moral 
Influence  of  Cities,"  and  an  essay  on  "  The  The- 
atre," by  Rev.  W,  W.  Everts  ;  an  admirable  appeal 
to  the  young  men  of  cities  on  the  importance  of"  Men- 
tal Improvement,"  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Alexander  ;  a 
sound  and  instructive  article  on  "  The  Duties  of  Em- 
ployers to  the  Employed,"  by  Rev.  William  Hague  ; 
an  argumentative  essay,  maintaining  the  retributive 
character  of"  Punishment,"  by  Prof.  Anderson  ;  and 
an  eloquent  plea  for  "  Children,"  and  for  "  The  Sab- 
bath," by  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Cheever.  The  work  abounds 
in  salutary  counsels,  expressed  with  pungency  and 
force. 

The  Captains  of  the  Old  World,  by  Henry  Will- 
iam Herbert  (published  by  Charles  Scribner),  is  an 
original  and  erudite  description  of  several  of  the  chief 
battles  recorded  in  ancient  history,  with  an  estimate 
of  the  character  and  position  of  the  most  celebrated 
commanders.  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  decided  adherent  of 
the  modern  critical  school  of  history,  the  principles 
of  which  have  been  applied  to  Roman  antiquities  with 
such  admirable  effect  by  the  German  Nicbuhr  and  the 
English  Arnold.  He  is  no  slavish  copyist,  however, 
of  those  authorities,  nor  of  any  others,  however  em- 
inent. His  work  is  the  fruit  of  independent  personal 
research  and  reflection.  A  classical  scholar  of  rare 
attainments,  familiar  with  the  language  and  style  of 
the  ancient  masters,  fortified  with  learning  which  em- 
braces a  much  wider  sphere  than  the  subject  of  the 


present  inquiries,  and  endowed  with  an  instinctive 
sagacity  of  no  common  order,  Mr.  Herbert  is  singu- 
larly qualified  for  the  task  he  has  attempted,  and  has 
performed  it  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  ths 
soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the  depth  of  his  re- 
searches. His  comparison  of  the  ancient  strategy 
with  the  modern  science  of  warfare  is  so  clearly  il- 
lustrated, and  so  forcibly  reasoned,  as  to  possess  a 
profound  interest  not  only  for  professional  military 
men,  but  for  all  readers  who  delight  in  the  removal 
of  learned  dust  from  the  records  of  antiquity.  He 
describes  the  battles  which  come  under  his  consider- 
ation, not  rhetorically,  but  with  the  paramount  desire 
of  accurate  statement,  though  without  the  sacrific-e 
of  picturesque  effect.  In  many  cases,  where  the  facts 
are  covered  with  obscurity,  and  none  but  the  most 
cautious  inquirer  can  hope  for  the  attainment  of  truth, 
Mr.  Herbert  displays  a  nice  critical  judgment  in  the 
sifting  of  evidence,  never  seduced  into  the  love  of 
paradox,  and  if  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  theo- 
ries, always  sustaining  them  by  arguments  that  are 
no  less  powerful  than  ingenious. 

His  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  character  of  sev- 
eral ancient  heroes,  differ  from  the  prevailing  opin- 
ions. His  discussions  on  this  point  are  among  t}i« 
most  interesting  portions  of  his  volume.  He  thus 
summarily  disposes  of  the  hero  of  Marathon  :  "  Much 
obloquy  has  been  heaped  on  Athens  on  his  account ; 
much  ink  has  been  spilt,  and  much  fine  writing  wast- 
ed thereanent,  concerning  the  ingratitude  of  that  state 

in  particular,  and  of  democracies  in  general 

But  all  the  outcry  in  this  cause  is  futile,  unjust,  and 
absurd.  Miltiades  was  a  successful  and  victorious 
soldier :  he  was  rewarded  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
state  to  the  utmost — he  was  the  first  man  in  Athens. 
He  was  a  bad  citizen,  almost  a  traitor,  and  all  ths 
severity  and  disgrace  of  his  punishment  was  remitted 

in  memory  of  his  great  deeds  past As  a  man, 

it  must  be  said,  he  was  flawed.  Wholly  unfitted  to 
be  a  citizen  of  a  free  state,  he  might  command  others. 
But  he  could  not  command  himself." 

Nor  does  the  Great  Alexander  fare  better  at  the 
hands  of  our  merciless  iconoclast :  "  If  we  considei 
calmly  the  atrocities  committed  by  his  orders  and  un- 
der his  authority  at  Thebes,  at  Tyre,  at  Gaza,  and 
the  barbarous  torments  inflicted  in  cold-blooded  policy, 
alike  on  the  good  and  gallant  Britis  and  on  the  brut- 
al and  blood-thirsty  Bressos — if  we  remember  the  un- 
relenting, if  not  undeserved  slaughter  of  the  high- 
spirited  and  brave  Pai-menion,  the  ruthless  slaughter 
of  the  hardy  Klutos,  who  had  saved  his  own  life  in 
the  desperate  melee  of  Issos — if  we  recount  the  woes 
inflicted  on  the  brave  population  of  a  loyal  country, 
fighting  in  defense  of  their  own  liberties,  the  fearful 
waste  of  blood  in  his  reckless  and  fruitless  battles, 
we  shall  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
the  verdict  which  condemns  him  as  the  rashest  of 
conquerors,  and  the  crudest  of  all  who  have  laid  claim 
to  the  much-misapplied  title  of  hero." 

We  recommend  this  volume  as  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  the  method  of  investigating  history  with  the 
lights  of  modern  criticism.  If  we  can  not  acce])t 
all  the  author's  conclusions,  we  never  cease  to  ad- 
mire his  frankness,  candor,  and  manliness  as  a  wri- 
ter. His  style  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  sub- 
ject, though  occasionally  careless,  and  now  and  then 
sliding  into  unauthorized  expressions,  which  can  not 
be  excused  on  the  ground  of  defective  culture  or  taste. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  issued  an  edition  of  A 
Lady's  Voyage  round  the  World,  by  the  renowned 
female  traveler,  Ida  Pfeiffer.  The  translation 
from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett  is  exe- 
cuted with  spirit  and  with  apparent  fidelity.     Ida 
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Pfciffer  was  bom  with  an  innate  passion  for  travel. 
From  earliest  childhood,  her  great  longing  was  to  see 
the  world.  The  sight  of  a  traveling  carriage  brought 
tears  to  her  eyes.  When  a  mere  girl  of  ten  or  twelve, 
she  devoured  every  book  of  travels  on  which  she 
could  lay  her  hands.  Subsequently,  she  made  nume- 
rous tours  with  her  parents,  and  at  a  later  period 
with  her  husband.  Nothing  could  detain  her  at  home, 
but  the  care  of  her  children.  When  their  education 
was  completed,  her  youthful  dreams  and  visions  be- 
gan to  haunt  her  imagination.  Distant  lands  and 
strange  customs  seemed  to  open  upon  her  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Her  age  made  it  not  in- 
convenient to  travel  alone.  Defying  danger  and  pri- 
vation, she  resumed  her  travels,  and  has  since  left 
scarce  a  spot  of  peculiar  interest  on  the  globe  un- 
visited.  In  the  volume  now  published,  she  describes 
a  voyage  to  Brazil,  with  excursions  into  the  interior, 
a  voyage  to  Canton  by  way  of  Tahiti,  a  residence  in 
China,  Hindostan,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  other  coun- 
tries of  most  importance  to  the  intelligent  traveler. 
She  possesses  a  happy  talent  of  portraying  incidents 
and  facts  in  an  agreeable  manner.  Her  work  is  re- 
plete with  valuable  information,  while  its  perpetual 
good  humor,  sagacious  observation,  and  sound  com- 
mon sense,  sustain  an  unflagging  interest  in  its  pe- 
rusal. 

Charles  Scribner  has  published  a  beautiful  edition 
of  Ik.  Marvel's  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  with  several 
admirable  illustrations  by  Darley.  Welcome  to  our 
quaint,  genial,  "  bachelor,"  in  his  holiday  costume, 
destined  to  shed  anew  gladness  over  the  new  year  by 
his  delicious  whimsicalities,  and  his  quaint,  sparkling, 
mosaic  of  fun,  frolic,  and  melting  pathos  !  Welcome 
with  his  most  fantastic  dreams,  so  cheery  and  bright, 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustling,  heartless  utilities  of  the 
day  !  We  can  recommend  Ik.  Marvel's  lifesome, 
soul-ful  pages  to  all  whose  spirits  are  chafed  with 
the  wear  and  tear  of  this  working-day  world. 

Aims  and  Obstacles  by  G.  P.  R.  James.  Another 
production  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  English  nov- 
elists, whose  powers  seem  to  have  received  a  new 
impulse  from  his  recent  change  of  residence.  The 
scene  of  this  work  is  laid  in  England,  and  like  all  its 
predecessors,  abounds  in  lively  sketches  of  character, 
and  charming  descriptions  of  nature.  For  boldness 
of  invention,  variety  of  incident,  and  freshness  of 
feeling,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  recent  produc- 
tion of  its  eminent  author. 

Norman  Maurice,  by  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  is  the 
title  of  a  new  drama,  which  can  not  fail  to  add  to  the 
high  literary  reputation  of  its  distinguished  author. 
The  materials  are  derived  from  American  profession- 
al and  political  life  ;  not  a  very  promising  source,  one 
would  suppose,  for  a  work  of  art ;  but  in  the  plastic 
hands  of  the  present  writer,  they  are  wrought  into  a 
dramatic  composition  of  admirable  skill  and  thrilling 
interest.  The  plot  is  one  of  great  simplicity.  A  no- 
ble-minded and  brilliantly-gifted  person  becomes  the 
oJjject  of  jealousy  and  hatred  to  a  crafty,  unscrupulous 
villain.  The  drama  consists  in  the  development  of 
his  infernal  machinations  for  the  ruin  of  his  enemy, 
and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  latter  over  his  foul 
and  cunning  conspiracies.  The  denouement  is  effect- 
ed by  an  heroic  instance  of  self-devotion  on  the  part 
of  a  woman,  whose  character  exhibits  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  feminine  loveliness  and  strength.  Mr.  Simms 
has  succeeded  in  portraying  some  of  the  darker  pas- 
sions of  humanity  with  uncommon  power.  His  lan- 
guage is  terse  and  vigorous — intense,  but  not  extrav- 
agant, and  often  marked  by  an  idiomatic  simplicity 
that  reminds  one  of  the  golden  age  of  dramatic  writ- 
ing.  We  rejoice  to  notice  such  an  instance  of  decided 


success  in  a  branch  of  literary  creation  where  tri- 
umphs are  so  much  less  fre(iuent  than  defeats.  (Rich- 
mond.    Published  by  John  R.  Thompson.) 

The  Claims  of  Science,  by  William  C.  RichaRDS, 
is  an  Anniversary  Discourse  before  the  Literary  So- 
cieties of  Erskine  College,  South  Carolina.  It  sets 
forth  the  value  and  importance  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences, both  as  the  means  of  a  generous  intellectual 
culture,  and  the  condition  of  great  practical  discov- 
eries. The  argument  of  the  speaker  is  sustained 
with  great  vigor  of  statement,  and  a  rich  profusion  of 
illustration.  Familiar  with  the  varied  field  of  nature, 
he  expatiates  on  her  majesty  and  loveliness  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  favored  votary.  The  style  of  the  dis- 
course is  chaste  and  polished  throughout,  and  often 
rises  into  earnest  and  impressive  eloquence. 

A  second  series  of  Greenwood  Leaves,  being  a  col- 
lection of  letters  and  sketches  by  Grace  Green- 
wood, has  just  been  published  by  Ticknor,  Reed,  and 
Fields.  A  sincere,  genial,  thoroughly  individualistic 
production  —  overflowing  with  exuberant  gayety  — 
though  dashed  with  frequent  touches  of  bitter  sadness 
— often  wildly  impulsive,  but  always  kindly,  human^ 
and  hopeful — with  occasional  specimens  of  sharp- 
shooting,  though  the  polished,  nimble  arrows  are  never 
dipped  in  poison.  It  will  be  widely  read  for  its  spicy 
humor,  its  fine,  frolicsome  naivete,  its  gushing  good- 
nature, and  its  genuine  nobleness  of  tone,  even  by 
those  who  may  now  and  then  wish  that  she  would 
leave  political  and  social  questions  to  the  sterner  sex. 
The  same  publishers  have  issued  another  work  by 
Grace  Greenwood,  entitled  Recollections  of  my 
Childhood,  intended  for  juvenile  readers,  and  abound- 
ing in  beautiful  appeals  to  the  best  feelings  of  the 
young  heart,  illustrated  by  the  reminiscences  of  per- 
sonal experience. 

M.  W.  Dodd  has  published  a  translation  from  the 
German  of  Hildebrandt,  of  Winter  in  SpitzbergetL, 
by  E.  Goodrich  Smith,  depicting  the  frozen  hor- 
rors of  that  savage  clime.  It  is  a  narrative  of  great 
interest,  and  will  be  read  eagerly  by  young  people,  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  It  is  equally  rich  in  attractive- 
ness and  in  information. 

A  collection  of  stories  by  Caroline  Chesebro', 
entitled  Dream- Land  by  Daylight,  has  been  issued 
by  Redfield  in  a  style  of  uncommon  typographical 
neatness.  The  writings  of  this  lady  are  not  un- 
known to  the  public,  in  the  isolated  form  in  which 
many  of  them  have  already  made  their  appearance. 
We  are  glad  that  she  has  been  induced  to  embody 
them  in  this  pleasant  volume,  which,  we  think,  will 
occupy  no  inferior  place  in  American  fictitious  liter- 
ature. We  find  in  it  the  unmistakable  evidences  of 
originality  of  mind,  an  almost  superfluous  depth  of 
reflection  for  the  department  of  composition  to  which 
it  is  devoted,  a  rare  facility  in  seizing  the  multiform 
aspects  of  nature,  and  a  still  rarer  power  of  giving 
them  the  form  and  hue  of  imagination,  without  de- 
stroying their  identity.  The  writer  has  not  yet  at- 
tained the  mastery  of  expression,  corresponding  to 
the  liveliness  of  her  fancy  and  the  intensity  of  her 
thought.  Her  style  suffers  from  the  want  of  propor- 
tion, of  harmony,  of  artistic  modulation,  and  though 
frequently  showing  an  almost  masculine  energy,  ie 
destitute  of  the  sweet  and  graceful  fluency  which 
would  finely  attemper  her  bold  and  striking  concep- 
tions. We  do  not  allude  to  this  in  any  spirit  of 
carping  censure  ;  but  to  account  for  the  want  of 
popular  effect  which,  we  apprehend,  Avill  not  be  so 
decided  in  this  volume  as  in  future  productions  of 
the  author.  She  shas  not  yet  exhausted  the  golden 
placers  of  her  genius  ;  but  the  products  will  obtain  a 
more  active  currency  when  ;hey  come  refined  and 
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brilliant  from  the  mint,  with  a  familiar  legible  stamp, 
which  can  be  read  by  all  without  an  effort. — The 
fantastic,  alliterative  title  of  this  volume  does  no 
justice  to  the  genuine  value  of  its  contents,  and  we 
hope  Miss  Chesebro'  w^ill  hereafter  avoid  such  pover- 
ty-struck devices  of  ambitious  second-rate  writers. 

Memoir  of  Mary  Lyon,  compiled  by  Edward 
Hitchcock,  President  of  Amherst  College,  has 
passed  to  a  third  edition  from  the  press  of  Hopkins, 
Bridgman,  and  Co.,  Northampton.  It  is  a  record  of 
a  life  devoted  to  a  great  work  of  Christian  benevo-. 
lence.  Inspired  by  a  lofty  sense  of  duty,  possessing 
an  energy  of  purpose  and  a  power  of  execution  sel- 
dom equaled  in  any  walk  of  life,  and  endowed  with 
intellectual  gifts  of  a  robust,  practical  character.  Miss 
Lyon  was  a  highly  successful  agent  in  the  cause  of 
popular  and  religious  education.  The  narrative  of 
her  labors  is  no  less  interesting  than  it  is  useful  and 
instructive.  Her  name  is  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance in  New  England  by  numerous  pupils  to  whose 
cliaracter  she  gave  a  powerful  impulse  for  good.  The 
present  volume  is  prepared  with  the  ability  of  which 
the  name  attached  to  it  is  a  promise.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  biography,  in  all  respects,  and  will  long 
hold  an  honored  place  in  New  England  households. 

Sixteen  Months  at  the  Gold  Diggings,  by  Daniel 
B.  Woods.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
The  peculiar  value  of  this  work  consists  in  its  being 
an  authentic  record  of  the  experience  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  trustworthy  writer.  In  this  respect,  we 
have  seen  no  publication  on  California  that  is  its 
ev[uai  Mr.  Woods  L«  a  man  of  high  character  and 
learned  education,  who  was  led  by  ill  health  to  ex- 
change the  duties  of  professional  life  for  the  rude 
toils  of  the  gold-digger.  He  engaged  in  his  new 
business  with  unflinching  energy.  Becoming  a  mi- 
ner among  the  miners,  he  had  the  most  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  their  condition,  their  prospects,  their 
sufferings,  and  their  rewards.  He  describes  plainly 
what  he  saw.  He  borrows  no  colors  from  the  fancy. 
His  book  is  a  record  of  hard  facts.  It  introduces  us 
behind  the  scenes.  Eminently  free  from  exaggera- 
tion, it  shows  the  hardships  by  which  the  gold  of 
California  was  procured  on  the  first  discovery  of  the 
placers.  Its  tendency  is  to  discourage  emigration. 
He  would  advise  those  who  are  tolerably  well  off  at 
home  to  be  content.  At  the  same  time,  the  Califor- 
nia adventurer,  who  is  tempted  by  the  hope  of  a 
golden  harvest  to  leave  the  blessings  of  Atlantic 
civilization,  will  find  a  guide  and  counselor  in  this 
volume,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  essential 
service.  We  recommend  all  prospective  gold-dig- 
gers to  take  it  with  them  across  the  Isthmus  or 
around  the  Cape. 

D.  Appleton  and  Co.  have  issued  an  elegant  vol- 
ume of  Oriental  travels,  entitled  The  Land  of  Bon- 
dage, by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wainwright.  It  contains 
tiie  journal  of  a  tour  in  Egypt,  with  a  description  of 
its  ancient  monuments  and  present  condition,  illus- 
trated by  a  variety  of  well-executed  appropriate  en- 
gravings. The  work  is  intended  to  present  an  accu- 
rate record  of  the  observations  made  by  the  intelli- 
gent author,  without  aiming  at  the  brilliant  vivacity 
which  has  been  so  much  affected  by  recent  travelers 
in  the  East.  It  is  a  simple,  faithful  narrative,  and 
makes  no  pretensions  to  being  a  romance  or  prose- 
poem.  The  scenes  visited  by  Dr.  Wainwright,  com- 
prisinsi  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Thebes, 
are  full  of  interest.  He  describes  them  minutely, 
and  with  excellent  taste.  Uniting  a  fresh  suscepti- 
bility to  the  romantic  impressions  of  the  "  morning 
land,"  with  a  styl'^  of  polished  classic  elegance.  Dr. 
Wainwright  has  prod\iced  a  standard  book  of  travels, 


which  merits  a  cordial  reception  by  the  public,  both 
for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  its  infonnation,  and 
the  beauty  and  good  taste  of  its  execution. 

The  Evening  Book,  by  Mrs.  KiRKLAND  (published 
by  Charles  Scribner),  is  a  collection  of  popular  es- 
says on  morals  and  manners,  with  sketches  of  West- 
em  Life,  including  many  of  the  most  agreeable  pro- 
ductions of  the  favorite  authoress.  Several  of  them 
have  a  sober,  didactic  aim,  but  all  are  marked  with 
Mrs.  Kirkland's  habitual  brilliancy  and  point.  Her 
discussions  of  various  topics  of  social  ethics  are  ad- 
mirable. She  exhibits  the  acute  tact  of  a  woman  in 
her  perceptions  of  character,  while  she  presents  the 
fruits  of  tranquil  reflection  in  a  tone  of  masculine 
vigor.  The  spirit  of  these  essays  is  one  of  mild, 
contemplative  wisdom,  gracefully  blended  with  a 
love  of  the  humorous,  and  a  spice  of  perfectly  good- 
natured  satire. — A  number  of  beautiful  illustrations 
greatly  enhances  the  interest  of  the  volume. 

The  Tutor^s  Ward  (published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers),  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
English  novels  of  the  season.  It  is  intended  to  il- 
lustrate the  great  moral  truth  that  the  soul's  repose  is 
not  found  in  human  love ;  that  the  immortal  spirit  can 
live  in  love  alone  ;  but  that  human  love  is  only  the 
type  of  that  which  can  never  die.  The  story  turns 
on  two  female  characters — one  a  brilliant,  gifted, 
fascinating,  bewildering  creature,  whose  heart  has 
been  wholly  steeped  in  selfishness,  but  whose  artful 
nature  has  called  forth  the  most  impassioned  love- — 
the  other,  a  being  of  rare  and  beautiful  endowments, 
with  an  intense,  loving,  devoted  soul,  in  whom  pas- 
sion takes  the  form  of  a  sublime,  almost  inconceiva- 
ble disinterestedness,  presenting  the  most  striking  con- 
trast to  her  rival  and  evil  genius.  The  plot  is  a  heart- 
rending tragedy  ;  the  scenes  are  skillfully  shaded  off 
till  they  present  the  sullen  blackness  of  midnight^ 
the  whole  winding  up  with  terrible  retributions  and 
despair.  While  we  do  not  think  the  developments 
of  this  story  are  true  to  nature,  we  can  not  deny  its 
strange,  irresistible  fascinations.  It  paints  an  ideal 
of  heartless  egotism  on  the  one  side,  and  of  generous 
self-sacrifice  on  the  other,  which  is  psychologically 
impossible  ;  but  this  ideal  is  set  forth  with  so  much 
subtlety  of  invention,  such  tragic  pathos,  and  such 
artistic  word-painting,  that  we  forgive  the  defects  of 
the  plot,  in  our  admiration  of  the  skill  with  which  it 
is  conducted. 

M.  W.  Dodd  has  issued  a  little  volume  by  ReK 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  entitled  Hints  to  Employers, 
The  substance  of  it  was  originally  delivered  in  lec- 
tures at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  but  the  importance 
of  its  suggestions  eminently  deserves  a  more  perma- 
nent form.  Mr.  Thompson  handles  the  subject  with- 
out gloves,  and  shows  himself  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  trade  as  with  the  usages  of  the 
Church.  His  strictures  on  the  prevailing  methods 
of  business  are  forcibly  put,  and  have  the  merit  of 
being  directed  against  systems  rather  than  against 
individuals.  It  is  far  better,  for  instance,  to  point 
out  the  evils  of  employing  "drummers"  to  gain 
custom,  than  to  inveigh  against  those  who  can  not 
deviate  from  established  habits  without  great  sacri- 
fice. Abolish  an  evil  system,  and  the  whole  commu» 
nity  is  benefited ;  while  abstaining  from  it  in  single 
cases  is  only  an  individual  advantage.  Mr.  Thomp- 
.son  discusses  the  whole  subject  with  decision  and 
earnestness,  but  does  not  deal  in  wholesale  denun- 
ciation. 


The  Collected  Edition  o/DoUGLAS  Jerrold's  Wri' 
tings,  is  carrying  on  in  weekly  numbers  and  monthly 
parts.     Jerrold's  writing  is  very  unequal,  the  story 
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and  the  style  sometimes  limping  tiresomely  ;  but 
even  then  detached  thoughts  and  expressions  keep 
up  interest,  and  few  pages  pass  without  presenting 
a  good  idea  or  a  good  joke. 


In  announcing  a  new  novel  by  Bulwer,  the  Lon- 
don Critic  remarks  :  "  Certainly,  whatever  the  faults 
of  'our  own  wayward  Bulwer'  (as  Miss  Marti- 
NEAU  fondly  calls  him),  a  want  of  industry  can  not 
be  laid  to  his  charge.  What  with  novels,  dramas, 
epics,  Byronics,  editorships,  pamphlets,  parliamen- 
teering,  electioneering,  and  even  agitating,  when  the 
interests  of  the  drama  and  literature  seem  to  require 
it,  Bulwer  is  as  hard-working  a  man  as  any  pale  or 
niddy-bustling  compiler  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum.  Close  beside  him  in  the  advertise- 
ment columns  (though  not  in  life)  is  Lady  Bulwer, 
who  also  announces  a  new  novel,  "  Moliere's  Trag- 
edy :  his  Life  and  Times,"  another  of  those  "  literary 
novels"  which  Mr.  Grave  lately  predicted  would 
soon  be  rife.  Lady  Bulwer  has  taken  the  idea  di- 
rectly from  George  Sand,  who  recently  produced, 
with  considerable  success  on  the  Paris  stage,  a  drama 
of  "  Molidre,"  in  which  the  poet  was  made  the  dupe 
of  a  heartless  coquette.  Our  English  authoress's  title 
is  rather  lachrymose  for  the  subject;  since  Moliere's 
life  was  by  no  means  a  tragic,  but,  on  the  whole,  a 
pleasant  and  successful  one." 


"We  find  a  curious  anecdote  of  Chevalier  Bunsen 
in  connection  with  the  recently-published  Life  of 
Niebuhr,  issued  in  London,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Chevalier  :  The  portly  and  hearty  repre- 
sentative of  Prussia  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  Nie- 
buhr, the  Roman  historian — every  body  has  heard  and 
knows  something  of  him.  But  every  body  does  not 
know  the  special  claim  that  his  memory  has  on  Bun- 
sen  ;  for  the  latter,  though  he  has  risen  to  be  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Foreign  Repre- 
sentative of  a  great  kingdom,  was  once  (how  strange- 
ly it  sounds  in  English  ears) — not  even  a  calico- 
printer  or  a  cotton-spinner — but  a  poor  student,  NiE- 
buhr's  humble  amanuensis  !  A  prodigy  of  learning, 
as  unknown  then  as  Mr.  Thomas  Watts  of  the 
British  Museum  Library,  in  comparison  with  his  de- 
serts, is  unknown  now.  Bunsen,  the  story  runs, 
was  in  attendance  on  his  employer,  at  that  time 
Prussian  Minister  at  Rome,  when  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, then  Crown  Prince,  paid  Niebuhr  a  visit.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  literary  matters,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  made  a  statement  which  the  humble 
amanuensis,  bursting  into  the  talk,  took  upon  him 
flatly  to  contradict.  Most  Crown  Princes  (and  some 
British  commoners)  would  have  flown  into  a  passion. 
Not  so  our  Frederick  William  the  Fourth  of  Prus- 
sia. Ke  inquired  into  the  character  and  history  of  the 
plain-spoken  youth ;  found  that  he  knew  every  lan- 
guage and  literature  under  heaven,  from  Chinese  and 
Coptic  to  Welsh  and  Icelandic  ;  kept  his  eye  on  him, 
and  gradually  promoted  him  to  be  what  he  is.  Nie- 
BUHr's  letters  have  been  published,  and  some  years 
ago  a  biography  of  him,  founded  on  them,  was  at- 
tempted in  Tait^s  Magazine,  and  broke  down;  but 
Bunsen's  will  be  the  life.  Niebuhr  was  foolish 
enough  to  die  of  the  Three  Days  of  July,  1830,  be- 
ing a  staunch  conservative.  As  the  French  would 
say  :  Tant  pis  pour  lui ! 


The  Winter  Session  of  the  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, has  been  opened,  with  an  introductory  address, 
by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Cunningham,  successor  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, as  Principal  of  the  College.  The  institution 
is  chiefly  intended  as  a  Theological  School,  connect- 


ed with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  but  has  other 
Chairs  attached,  one  of  which,  on  Natural  History,  is 
held  by  Dr.  Fleming,  the  zoologist.  On  November 
11th  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  the  same  city 
was  opened  for  the  session  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
who  gave  an  able  address.  Among  the  lecturers  an- 
nounced for  the  season  are  some  distinguished  names, 
and  the  institution  seems  to  be  conducted  in  a  higher 
tone  than  is  usual  in  similar  places  of  popular  in- 
struction and  amusement.  Hugh  Miller,  the  geol- 
ogist, and  Isaac  Taylor,  author  of  the  "Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm,"  are  to  deliver  courses  of 
lectures.  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Principal 
Lee  is  reading  a  course  of  Moral  Philosophy  Lec- 
tures, in  room  of  Professor  Wilson,  whose  illness 
precludes  him  from  any  public  duty. 


Madame  Pfeiffer's  account  of  her  voyage  round 
the  world,  says  a  London  journal,  a  translation  of 
which  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs  Longman, 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  as  full  of  adventure 
as  the  production  of  the  awful  Cumming  Gordon, 
of  rhinoceros-riding  notoriety.  When  in  Brazil,  she 
undertook  a  long  and  hazardous  journey  into  the  in- 
terior, to  visit  the  Puri  Indians.  She  states  that 
many  of  these  singular  people  have  been  baptized, 
and,  indeed,  "  they  are  at  all  times  willing,  for  the 
consideration  of  a  little  brandy,  to  go  through  the  cer- 
emony again,  and  only  regret  that  they  have  not  more 
frequent  opportunities,  especially  as  it  does  not  last 
long."  Their  language  is  extremely  poor,  and  they 
have  no  method  of  expressing  number  but  by  repeat- 
ing one,  two — one,  two,  as  many  times  as  may  be  re- 
quired. For  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  they 
have  only  one  word,  and  they  express  the  variety  of 
meaning  by  "  pointing  backward  for  yesterday,  for- 
ward for  to-morrow,  and  over  the  head  for  the  pass- 
ing day."  We  have  noticed  Harper's  edition  of  this 
work  in  another  place. 


The  late  work  of  Sir  John  Richardson  on  The 
Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  now  in  press  by  Harper 
and  Brothers,  is  spoken  of  with  unqualified  praise  by 
the  London  press.  We  quote  a  notice  from  The  Lit- 
erary Gazette :  "  This  work  affords  a  glorious  in- 
stance of  genuine,  hearty  philanthropy.  With  a  self- 
devotion  seldom  equaled,  and  certainly  never  sur- 
passed, the  author  of  these  volumes,  at  a  time  of  life 
when  most  men  think  seriously  of  exchanging  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  an  arduous  profession,  or  of  an 
official  occupation,  for  repose,  adventured  forth  to  the 
terrible  regions  of  Arctic  America,  to  seek,  and,  if 
possible,  to  rescue  a  cherished  friend.  And  this  was 
done  with  no  other  incentive  than  friendship,  hal- 
lowed by  former  companionship  in  the  same  regions, 
and  the  social  intercourse  of  many  years.  With  be- 
coming modesty.  Sir  John  Richardson  is  entirely  si- 
lent respecting  his  official  and  domestic  position  at 
the  time  of  his  departure  on  his  humane  mission  ;  but 
it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that  he  left  a  valuable  govern- 
ment appointment,  and  sacrificed  pecuniary  advant- 
ages, when,  taking  leave  of  an  aff'ectionate  wife  and 
family,  he  left  England  in  search  of  his  old  traveling 
companion  ;  and  though  he  has  been  happily  restored 
to  his  country  in  unimpaired  health  and  vigor,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  journey  which  he  proposed 
taking,  was  not  only  arduous  but  hazardous,  and 
might  have  been  accompanied  by  a  repetition  of  the 
frightful  suff"crings  which  befell  him  during  his  adven- 
turous and  memorable  expedition  with  Franklin  in 
the  same  country  he  was  about  to  visit." 


A  new  play  by  Mr.  Jerrold,  and  one  by  Mr. 
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Marston,  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kean,  for  early 
representation. 

Sir  James  Stephen's  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
France,  republished  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  are  thus 
characterized  by  a  recent  journal :  "  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  these  lectures  are  an  independ- 
ent criticism,  uninfluenced  by  previous  authority,  a 
religious  philosophy  which  traces  the  effect  of  moral 
causes,  the  knowledge  of  a  man  of  affairs  rather  than 
of  a  statesman,  and  a  pellucid  pleasantry  of  manner." 


Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States  is  now 
attracting  the  attention  of  London  readers,  and  has 
given  occasion  to  some  able  criticisms.  His  imper- 
turbable coolness  in  the  narration  of  events,  excites 
no  little  surprise,  and  most  of  his  judges  would  pre- 
fer a  more  impassioned  tone.  Nor,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  London  Athenaeum,  has  he  done  justice  to  the  char- 
acter of  Jefferson.  The  merits  of  the  work  as  an  au- 
thentic collection  of  facts,  appear  to  be  highly  ap- 
preciated. The  journal  just  alluded  to,  says  :  "  On 
this  point,  we  have  to  object  that  Jefferson — a 
man  of  remarkable  powers,  and  whose  spirit  has 
more  intimately  transferred  itself  into  the  heart  and 
hereditary  sentiment  of  the  American  people  than 
that  of  perhaps  any  other  American,  not  perhaps  ex- 
cepting even  Washington — does  not  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived a  full  enough  measure  of  that  appreciation 
which  even  Mr.  Hildreth  might  have  been  able  to 
give  him.  Jefferson  we  regard  as  the  type  and  father 
of  much  that  is  now  most  characteristic  in  the  Amer- 
ican mind  ;  and  in  any  history  of  the  United  States 
he  ought  to  figure  largely.  We  have  to  repeat  that 
Mr.  Hildreth's  work  is,  in  its  kind,  a  most  conscien- 
tious and  laborious  undertaking — as  an  accumulation 
of  particulars  and  a  register  of  debates  unrivaled — 
and  therefore  extremely  valuable  to  all  who  wish  to 
prosecute  minute  researches  into  the  history  of  the 
Union,  or  of  the  several  States  composing  it." 


Herman  Melville's  last  work,  Mohy  Dick,  or 
The  Whale,  has  excited  a  general  interest  among  the 
critical  journals  of  London.  The  bold  and  impulsive 
style  of  some  portions  of  the  book,  seems  to  shock 
John  Bull's  fastidious  sense  of  propriety.  One  of  the 
most  discriminating  reviewals  we  have  seen  is  from 
the  London  Atlas :  "  In  some  respects  we  hold  it  to 
be  his  (Mr.  Melville's)  greatest  effort.  In  none  of  his 
previous  works  are  finer  or  more  highly-soaring  im- 
aginative powers  put  forth.  In  none  of  them  are  so 
many  profound  and  fertile  and  thoroughly  original 
veins  of  philosophic  speculation,  or  rather,  perhaps, 

philosophic  fancy  struck Upon  the  whale,  its 

mysteries,  and  its  terrors,  he  revels  as  if  the  subject 
had  enchantment  for  him.  He  pours  into  multitudi- 
nous chapters  a  mass  of  knowledge  touching  the 
whale — its  habits  and  its  history — the  minutest  de- 
tails of  its  feeding  or  sporting,  or  swimming,  strange- 
ly mixed  with  ingenious  and  daring  speculations  on 
the  mysterious  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  great 
brute — the  whole  written  in  a  tone  of  exaltation  and 
poetic  sentiment,  which  has  a  strange  effect  upon  the 
reader's  mind,  in  refining  and  elevating  the  subject 
of  discourse,  and,  at  last,  making  him  look  upon  the 
whnle  as  a  sort  of  awful  and  unsoluble  mysteiy — the 
most  strange  and  the  most  terrible  of  the  wonders  of 
the  deep.  That  Herman  Melville  knows  more  about 
whales  than  any  man  from  Jonah  down,  we  do  really 
believe." 


commenced  to  present  Kossuth  with  a  copy  of 
Shakspeare's  Works,  in  a  suitable  casket.  Mr. 
Jerrold  remarks  :  "  It  is  written  in  the  brief  histor}^ 
made  known  to  us  of  Kossuth,  that  in  an  Austrian 
prison  he  was  taught  English  by  the  words  of  the 
teacher  Shakspeare.  An  Englishman's  blood  glows 
with  the  thought  that,  from  the  quiver  of  the  immortal 
Saxon,  Kossuth  has  furnished  himself  with  those 
arrowy  words  that  kindle  as  they  fly — words  that  are 
weapons,  as  Austria  will  know.  There  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Englishmen  who  would  rejoice  thus 
to  endeavor  to  manifest  their  gratitude  to  Kossuth  for 
the  glorious  words  he  has  uttered  among  us,  words 
that  have  been  as  pulses  to  the  nation."  To  this  ex- 
cellent proposal  a  response  has  already  been  made  in 
many  quarters.  An  incident,  not  mentioned  in  the 
daily  papers,  is  worth  recording :  that  among  other 
deputations  to  the  Hungarian  President  in  London, 
one  was  to  present  him  with  a  copy  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  for  which  many  had  subscribed.  In  his 
reply,  Kossuth  said  how  much  he  had  owed,  both  of 
counsel  and  comfort,  to  the  Bible,  and  that  this  pres- 
ent he  would  treasure  as  the' choicest  memorial  of 
England.  He  took  occasion  at  the  same  time  to 
thank  an  honorable  working-man,  unknown  to  him, 
who,  on  his  entering  Winchester,  had  come  up  to  his 
carriage  and  presented  a  Bible  to  Madame  Kossuth. 


An  address  to  the  Hungarian  ex-president,  from  the 
citizens  of  Bath,  was  headed  by  the  signature  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  His  letter,  in  reply  to 
Kossuth's  acknowledgment,  is  worth  recording,  as  a 
memorial  of  one  so  well  known  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters :  "  Sir — The  chief  glory  of  my  life  is,  that  I  was 
the  first  in  subscribing  for  the  assistance  of  the  Hun- 
garians at  the  commencement  of  their  struggle  ;  the 
next  is,  that  I  have  received  the  approbation  of  their 
illustrious  chief.  I,  who  have  held  the  hand  of  Kos- 
ciusko, now  kiss  with  veneration  the  signature  of 
Kossuth.  No  other  man  alive  could  confer  an  hon- 
or I  would  accept." 


Douglas  Jerrold  has  written  a  letter,  containing 
the  suggestion,  that  a  penny  subscription  shall  be 


In  a  notice  of  Springer's  Forest  Life  and  Forest 
Trees  (published  by  Harper  and  Brothers),  the  Lon- 
don Spectator  suggests  a  singular  comparison  between 
the  population  of  England  and  the  United  States,  as 
afforded  by  the  social  position  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries :  "  The  volume  will  be  found  interesting  from 
its  pictures  of  hardship,  exertion,  skill,  and  adven- 
ture, in  a  country  little  known  to  the  English  reader 
even  from  books.  It  has  also  an  interest  of  a  deeper 
kind.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  willing  labors 
of  these  men,  and  to  consider  them  as  only  a  portion 
of  the  rural  population  of  the  United  States,  without 
seeing  what  a  raw  material  they  possess  for  war  or 
enterprise.  It  is  the  tendency  of  a  dense  population 
and  a  high  civilization  to  dwarf  the  physical  powers 
and  energies  of  men  in  two  ways — by  congregating 
large  numbers  of  men  in  cities,  and  engaging  them  in 
pursuits  which  if  not  absolutely  injurious  to  health, 
are  destructive  to  hardihood ;  and  by  removing  from 
the  face  of  a  country  those  natural  obstacles  which 
call  forth  energy  and  readiness  of  resource.  In  En- 
gland, the  working  agriculturist  is  the  most  helpless 
of  men  out  of  his  routine,  from  his  having  nothing  to 
contend  with :  the  '  navvies,'  miners,  and  mariners, 
are  almost  the  only  classes  trained  to  endurance  and 
great  physical  exertion  in  their  regular  business,  ex- 
cept the  navy  and  perhaps  the  army,  as  special  voca- 
tions." 


The    London   Examiner   pronounces    Layard's 
abridged  edition  of  Nineveh  (just  re-published  by 
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Harper  and  Brothers),  "  A  charming  volume,  to 
which  we  may  safely  promise  a  circulation  without 
limit,  and  as  unbounded  popularity.  The  great  feat- 
ure of  the  Abridgement  is,  the  introduction  of  the 
principal  biblical  and  historical  illustrations  (forming 
a  separate  section  of  the  original  work)  into  the  nar- 
rative, which,  without  sacrificing  any  matter  of  im- 
portance, makes  the  story  more  compact,  useful,  and, 
indeed,  complete  in  its  abridged,  than  it  was  in  its  orig- 
inal form.''^ 


Sheriff  Alison,  the  historian,  has  been  re-elected 
Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University. 


In  a  recent  synodical  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Lugon, 
among  the  books  denounced  as  immoral  and  danger- 
ous, are  Anquetil's  "  History-  of  France,"  Thiers's 
"  History  of  the  French  Revolution,"  Lemaistre  de 
Sacy's  "  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,"  "  Le 
Bonhomme  Richard,"  and,  lastly,  "  Robinson  Cru- 
soe !"     Facts  like  these  require  no  comment. 


The  French  papers  state  that  Lord  Brougham,  in 
his  retreat  at  Cannes,  is  preparing  for  publication  a 
work  entitled,  "  France  and  England  before  Europe 
in  1851." 


The  extraordinary  popularity  of  Walter  Scott 
fn  France,  is  illustrated  by  the  announcement  of  the 
publication  of  another  volume  of  the  twentieth  edition 
of  Defauconpret's  translation  of  his  novels,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  publication  of  an  entirely  new- 
translation  of  the  said  novels.  If  Defauconpret  had 
been  the  only  translator,  twenty  editions  would  have 
been  an  immense  success  ;  but  there  are  besides,  at 
the  veiy  least,  twenty  different  translations  of  the 
complete  works  (many  of  which  have  had  two,  three, 
or  four  editions)  and  innumerable  translations  of  par- 
ticular novels,  especially  of  "  Quentin  Durward."  In 
fact,  in  France  as  in  England,  Scott  dazzles  every 
imagination  and  touches  every  heart — whatever  be 
his  reader's  degree  of  education,  or  whatever  his  so- 
cial position.  His  popularity  amongst  the  lower  or- 
ders, in  particular,  is  so  extraordinarily  great,  that  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  literary  events  of  the 
present  century. 


The  Leader  announces  a  new  work  from  GuizoT, 
with  the  promising  title  of  Meditations  et  Etudes 
morales;  a  novel  by  the  Countess  D'Orsay,  called 
L' Ombre  du  Bonheur  ;  and  an  important  work  by 
GlOBERTI,  Di  rinovamento  civile  d'ltalia,  the  first 
part  being  devoted  to  the  Errors  and  Schemes  of  the 
day  :  the  second  to  Remedies  and  Hopes.  To  those 
who  love  pure  literature,  we  know  not  what  more 
agreeable  volume  to  recommend  than  the  one  just  is- 
sued of  Saint  Beuve's  Causeries  du  Imndi.  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  best  portraits  he  has  ever  drawn  ; 
and  a  charming  gallery  they  make.  We  pass  from 
Rabelais  to  Vauvenaroues,  from  the  Due  de 
Saint  Simon  to  Frederick  the  Great,  from 
Diderot  to  the  Duchesse  de  Maine,  from  Camille 
Desmoulins  to  Madame  Emilie  de  Girardin. 
The  necessity  of  limiting  his  articles  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  newspaper,  has  forced  Saint-Beuve  into  a 
concision  both  of  style  and  exposition,  which  greatly 
improves  his  sketches ;  and  we  know  not  which  to 
admire  most,  the  variety  of  his  attainments  or  the 
skill  of  his  pencil. 


In  Histor}-  and  Biography,  European  Continental 
literature  h;us  not  been  doing  very  much  lately. 
There  is  a  new  or  newer  volume,  the  eleventh,  of 


Thiers's  Consulate  and  Empire,  and  a  Paris  jour- 
nalist of  high  repute,  M.  de  la  Guerronnierk, 
commences  a  promised  series  of  Portraits  Politiques 
Contemporains  ("  Portraits  of  Political  Contempor- 
aries"), with  a  monograph  of  that  "  nephew  of  his 
uncle,"  the  Prince-President  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic. A  M.  Leonard  Gallois  publishes  in  four  vol- 
umes, with  illustrations,  a  Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
de  1848  ("History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848"), 
written  from  a  republican-of-the-morrow  point  of 
view.  Saint-Beuve  contributes  to  The  Constitu- 
tionnel  graceful  sketches  of  the  lately-deceased  Duch- 
ess of  Angouleme,  and  of  Rivarol,  the  Royalist 
pamphleteer  and  man-of-all-work  in  the  first  revolu- 
tion, famed  for  the  plaintive  epigram,  "  Mirabeau 
is  paid,  not  sold  ;  I  am  sold  but  not  paid,"  one  of  the 
saddest  predicaments  that  poor  humanity  can  find 
itself  in.  A  M.  Coindet  has  compressed  War- 
burton's  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers  into  a 
handy  Histoire  de  Prince  Rupert  ("  History  of  Prince 
Rupert"),  The  Germans  send  us  the  Leben  and 
Reden  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  ("  Life  and  Speeches  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel"),  tolerably  compiled  by  one  Kunzel, 
and  Italy  has  produced  a  new  Life  of  Paganird. 
Worthy  of  more  extensive  notice  is  Edouard 
Fleury's  Saint-Just  et  la  Terreur  ("  Saint  Just  and 
the  Reign  of  Terror"),  a  biography  of  the  "  great 
Saint  of  the  Mountain,"  the  fellow-triumvir  of 
Robespierre,  and  partaker  of  his  fate,  though  not 
five-and-twenty ;  the  fanatic  young  man  who,  scarce- 
ly beginning  life,  declared,  "  for  revolutionists  there 
is  no  rest  but  in  the  tomb !"  Fleury  is  a  clever 
and  active  young  journalist  in  the  department  of  the 
Aisne,  Saint-Just's  birth-countiy — the  same  who 
lately  brought  out  the  very  interesting  "  Memoir  of 
Camille  Desmoulins,"  and  an  equally  interesting 
historical  study,  "  Babaeuf  and  Socialism  in  1796." 
Fleury  has  gone  about  his  biographical  task  in  the 
proper  way  ;  roamed  up  and  down  the  countiy  side, 
sketching  the  scenery  in  which  his  subject  spent  "  a 
sulky  adolescence,"  and  collecting  anecdotes  and 
reminiscences.  One  of  these  is  worth  retailing. 
An  old  woman  who  knew  Saint- Just  well  when  a 
boy,  pointed  out  "  an  alley  of  old  trees"  where  be 
used  to  stalk  and  spout :  when  he  came  into  the 
house,  after  one  of  these  soliloquies,  quoth  the  old 
woman,  "he  would  say  terrible  things  to  us  !" 


First  in  the  list  of  recent  French  novels  is  the  far- 
famed  Jules  Janin's  Gaieties  Champetres  ("  Rural 
Gaieties"),  which  all  Paris  is  eagerly  devouring. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  era  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the 
story  (alas  !)  is  worthy  of  the  period,  and  must  not 
be  recited  here.  More  innocent  are  Les  Derniei^ 
Paysans  ("  The  Last  Peasants"),  by  Emile  Sou- 
VESTRE,  a  cycle  of  graphic,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
gloomy  stories,  meant  to  embalm  the  superstition^,, 
which  still  linger  among  the  peasantry  of  Brittany^ 
soon  to  be  dispelled  by  the  march  of  civilization. 
Armand  Barthet's  Henriette,  though  a  touching 
tale,  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Alphonse  Karr,, 
a  writer  scarcely  so  well  known  out  of  France  as  he 
deserves  to  be,  promises  Recits  sur  la  Plage  ("  Stories 
from  the  Sea  Shore").  Karr  is  the  only  living 
French  novelist  who  reminds  one  at  all  of  Thacs- 
eray,  of  whom  he  has  some  of  the  caustic  bitternesH, 
but  none  of  the  light  playfulness.  He  first  became 
known  by  his  Gucpes  ("  Wasps"),  a  periodical  con- 
sisting of  little,  sharp,  sarcastic,  and  isolated  sen- 
tences, aimed  at  the  quacks  and  quackeries  of  the 
day.  With  all  this,  he  has  a  true  feeling  for  nati;re, 
\\  hich  is  sometimes,  however,  carried  to  an  absurd 
length. 
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A  recent  number  of  the  official  Moniteur  contains 
a  long  report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
by  M.  Yattemare,  on  the  "literary  exchanges" 
which  have  recently  been  effected  between  France 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally 
known  that  the  governments,  universities,  colleges, 
scientific  societies,  literary  establishments,  medical 
and  legal  bodies,  borough  municipalities,  and  com- 
mercial associations  of  the  two  countries,  have  for 
years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  making  exchanges  of 
books.  They  have  thus  got  rid  of  duplicate  copies 
which  were  rotting  on  their  shelves,  and  have  re- 
ceived in  return  works  which  it  would  have  cost  vast 
sums  to  purchase.  A  more  useful  arrangement  gould 
not  possibly  be  conceived ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
has  the  advantage  of  spreading  knowledge,  and  of 
increasing  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
peoples. 


M.  Ch.  Pieters  has  published  the  '■^  Annales  de 
rimprimerie  Elzevir ienne"  giving  copious  details  on 
the  life  and  exertions  of  the  famous  printers,  the 
Elzevirs.  This  book  is  the  result  of  very  extensive 
researches  on  this  subject,  as  there  were  fourteen 
members  of  that  family  who  were  printers  and  pub- 
lishers during  a  period  of  120  years.  M.  Pieters's 
book  contains  quite  new  data  obtained  from  authentic 
sources ;  to  which  he  has  added  a  list  of  all  the 
works  issued  from  the  Elzevir  presses,  followed  by 
one  of  those  which  have  been  erroneouslj'  attributed 
to  them,  and  another  of  such  as  are  the  continuation 
of  works  published  at  that  celebrated  establishment. 


The  Paris  papers  state  that  the  Free  Society  of 
Fine  Arts  in  that  capital  are  subscribing  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Late  M.  Daguerre — who  was  a  member 
of  their  body — to  be  erected  at  Petit-Brie,  where  the 
distinguished  artist  lies  buried. 


Henry  Heine,  the  Germai.  poet,  whom  his  coun- 
trymen insist  on  comparing  with  Lord  Byron,  has 
published  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  his  later  years, 
under  the  title  of  "  Romances."  The  book,  which 
all  the  German  papers  concur  in  eulogizing,  and  a 
large  edition  of  which  was  sold  within  a  few  days 
after  its  publication,  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
Histories,  Lamentations,  and  Hebrew  Melodies.  A 
brief  prose  notice  prefixed  announces  that  the  skep- 
tic has  become  a  believer,  and  hurls  defiance  at  the 
Hegelians  refusing  (to  use  his  own  words)  "to  herd 
swine  with  them  any  longer."  This  celebrated  poet, 
and  perhaps  the  only  man  who  has  succeeded  in 
uniting  German  solidity  and  grandeur  to  French  ele- 
gance and  wit,  is  now  languishing  on  his  death-bed. 
Recovery  is  impossible,  and  his  state  is  such  that 
death  would  be  almost  a  blessing,  though  in  him  the 
world  would  lose  one  of  the  most  remarkable  geniuses 
of  modem  times.  In  the  intervals  between  the  par- 
oxysms of  his  malady  he  composes  verses,  and  (be- 
ing deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  of  his  e5'e- 
sight)  dictates  them  to  his  friends.  He  also  occupies 
himself  at  times  in  inditing  memoirs  of  his  life,  and 
as  he  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  French  society,  and 
was  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  observer,  he  has  much 
to  say.  One  consequence  of  his  long  and  lamentable 
sickness  has  been  to  effect  a  complete  change  in  his 
religious  views — the  mocking  Yoltairian  skeptic  has 
become  a  devout  believer. 


We  sec  it  stated  that  in  the  short  space  of  time 
between  the  Easter  fair  and  the  30th  of  September 
there  were  published  in  Germany  no  less  than  38C0 
new  works,  and  there  were  on  the  latter  date  1130 


new  works  in  the  press.  Nearly  five  thousand  new 
works  in  one  countiy  of  Europe  in  one  half  }^ear ! 
Of  the  3860  works  already  published,  more  than  half 
treat  of  various  matters  connected  with  science  and 
its  concerns.  That  is  to  say — descending  to  par 
ticulars — 106  works  treat  of  Protestant  theology  ;  62 
of  Catholic  theology  ;  36  of  philosophy  ;  205  of  his- 
tory and  biography  ;  102  of  languages  ;  194  of  nat- 
ural sciences  ;  168  of  military  tactics  ;  108  of  medi- 
cine ;  169  of  jurisprudence  ;  101  of  politics  ;  184  of 
political  economy ;  83  of  industiy  and  commerce  ; 
87  of  agriculture  and  forest  administration ;  69  of 
public  instruction ;  92  of  classical  philology ;  80  of 
living  languages  ;  64  of  the  theoiy  of  music  and  the 
arts  of  design  ;  168  of  the  fine  arts  in  general ;  48  of 
popular  writings  ;  28  of  mixed  sciences  ;  and  18  of 
bibliography.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see,  after  their 
recent  comparative  neglect,  that  science  and  the 
arts  begin  to  resume  their  old  sway  over  the  German 
mind. 


The  Frankfort  journals  state  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  rigor  displayed  by  the  Saxon  Government 
with  respect  to  the  press,  the  booksellers  of  Leipzig 
seriously  intend  to  remove  the  general  book  fair  to 
Berlin  or  Brunswick. 


In  Germany,  Austria  excluded,  appear  746  news- 
papers ;  of  which  646  are  printed  in  Gei-man,  5  in 
French,  1  in  English,  15  in  Polish,  3  in  Wendish 
(the  Wenden  are  a  Slavonic  people  in  the  midst  of 
Germany),  7  in  the  Lutheran  language.  In  all  Eu- 
rope, according  to  official  statements,  1356  news- 
papers are  published,  of  which  169  are  issued  at 
Paris,  97  at  London,  79  at  Berlin,  68  at  Leipzig,  3<5 
at  St.  Petersburg,  24  at  Yienna. 


Dr.  Augustus  Pfizmaier,  of  Yienna,  has  pub- 
lished the  first  part,  in  ninety-two  pages  folio,  of  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Japanese  language. 


Baron  Alexander  yon  Humboldt  has  announc- 
ed the  discovery  at  Athens  of  the  edifice  in  which 
the  Council  of  Four  Hundred  was  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  in  ancient  times.  Few  particulars  of 
the  alleged  discover}'  are  given ;  but  it  is  added,  that 
more  than  a  hundred  inscriptions  have  been  found 
by  the  excavators — and  that  a  number  of  columns, 
statues,  and  other  relics  have  been  already  dug  up. 


Dr.  Hefele's  German  work  on  Cardinal  Ximenes 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  of  Spain  in  the  15th 
and  16th  century,  has  just  reached  a  second  edition. 


One  of  the  principal  literary  men  of  Spain,  Don 
Juan  Hartzenbusch,  assisted  by  the  publisher,  Senor 
Rivadencyra,  has  commenced  a  reprint  of  the  works 
of  her  most  distinguished  authors,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time.  This  reprint  is  entitled 
"  Biblioteca  de  Autorcs  Espanoles,"  and  it  is  a  more 
difficult  undertaking  than  things  of  the  kind  in  west- 
ern and  northern  Europe.  For  as  very  many  of  the 
works  of  the  principal  authors  never  having  been 
printed  at  all,  the  compiler  has  to  hunt  after  them  in 
libraries,  in  convents,  and  in  out-of-the-way  places  ; 
while  others,  having  been  negligently  printed,  or 
"  improved"  by  friends,  or  disfigured  by  enemies, 
have  to  be  revised  line  by  line.  Some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  this  gentleman's  labors  maybe  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  he  has  brought  to  light  not  fewer 
than  fourteen  comedies  of  Calderon  de  la  Barca, 
which  previous  editors  were  unable  to  discover. 
The  total  number  of  Calderon's  pieces  the  world  :-.ow 
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possesses  is  therefore  122  ;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  all  he  wrote,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three,  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  recovering.  In  Jiddition  to  this,  M.  Hartz- 
enbusch  has  carefully  corrected  the  text  from  the 
original  manuscripts  in  the  Theatre  del  Principe,  or 
authentic  copies  deposited  elsewhere  ;  and  he  has 
added  notes,  which  throw  great  light  on  the  most 
obscure  passages.  Moreover,  he  has  given  a  chro- 
nological table  of  the  order  in  which  Calderon  pro- 
duced his  plays.  But  what,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
curious  thing  of  all  is,  that  he  demonstrates  that  "le 
grand  Corncille"  of  France  actually  borrowed,  not 
plots  alone,  but  whole  passages  from  Calderon.  His 
play  of  Heraclms,  for  instance,  has  evidently  been 
taken  from  Calderon's  comedy  called  En  esta  vida 
todo  es  verdad  y  todo  mentira.  Some  of  the  passages 
arc  literal  translations. 


Daily,  about  noon,  writes  the  Weser  Zeitung,  the 
loungers  "  Under  the  Linden"  at  Berlin,  are  startled 
by  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  a  tall,  lanky 
woman,  whose  thin  limbs  are  wrapped  up  in  a  long 
black  robe  or  coarse  cloth.  An  old  crumpled  bonnet 
covers  her  head,  which,  continually  moving,  turns 
restlessly  in  all  directions.  Her  hollow  cheeks  are 
flashed  with  a  morbid  coppery  glow  ;  one  of  her  eyes 
is  immovable,  for  it  is  of  glass,  but  her  other  eye 
shines  with  a  feverish  brilliancy,  and  a  strange  and 
almost  awful  smile  hovers  constantly  about  her  thin 
lips.  This  woman  moves  with  an  unsteady,  quick 
step,  and  whenever  her  black  mantilla  is  flung  back 
by  the  violence  of  her  movements,  a  small  rope  of 
hair,  with  a  crucifix  at  the  end,  is  plainly  seen  to 
bind  her  waist.  This  black,  ungainly  woman  is  the 
quondam  authoress,  Countess  Ida  Hahn-Hahn,  who 
has  turned  a  Catholic,  and  is  now  preparing  for  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  to  crave  the  Pope's  absolution  for 
her  literary  trespasses. 


Professor  Nuylz,  whose  work  on  canon  law  has 
but  recently  been  condemned  by  the  Holy  See,  re- 
sumed his  lectures  at  Turin,  on  the  6th.  The  lec- 
ture-room was  crowded,  and  the  learned  professor  was 
received  with  loud  applause.  In  the  course  of  his 
lecture  he  adverted  to  the  hostility  of  the  clergy,  and 
to  the  Papal  censures  of  his  work,  which  censures  he 
declared  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rights  of 
the  civil  power.  He  expressed  his  thanks  to  the 
ministry  for  having  refused  to  deprive  him  of  his 
chair. 


We  hear  from  Rome  that  the  library  of  the  Vatican 
is  to  receive  the  valuable  collection  of  Oriental  man- 
uscripts made  by  the  late  Monsignor  Molsa — Lau- 
reani's  successor. 


Two  curious  instances  of  the  favor  that  Literature 
and  Art  are  to  receive  from  the  Ultra-montane  party 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  have  recently  occurred. 
From  Paris  we  learn  that  a  relative  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  been  excluded  from  a  cercle,  or  club,  in  that  city 
by  the  priestly  party,  because  his  uncle,  the  member 
for  Oxford,  had  the  courage  to  denounce  the  sense- 
less tyranny  of  the  Neapolitan  government !  The 
other  instance  amounts  to  the  grotesque.  It  is  the 
case  of  a  young  Roman  artist,  who  is  banished  from 
Rome  for  the  crime  of  being  called  Giovanni  Maz- 
zini !  The  very  name  of  the  late  Triumvir — it  would 
seem — is  about  to  be  proscribed  in  the  Roman  States, 
as  that  of  Macgregor  was,  in  time  gone  by,  in  Scotland, 


To  the  question  "What's  in  a  name?"  the  Roman 
government  gives   a  very  significant  and  practical 

reply. 


We  learn  from  Munster,  Westphalia,  that  some 
fresco  paintings  of  the  13th  century  have  been  lately 
discovered  in  the  church  at  Seremhorst,  near  that 
town,  and  that  a  curious  specimen  of  painted  glass 
has  been  found  at  Legenwinden.  In  the  chief  aisle 
of  Patroklus  Church,  at  Soest,  Romanic  frescos  and 
statuettes  of  the  12th  century  have  been  discovered, 
and  measures  taken  to  remove  from  them  the  coat- 
ings of  lime  and  plaster  which  the  fanaticism  or  the 
ignorance  of  former  years  has  heaped  on  them.  It 
has  also  been  discovered  that  the  Nicolai  Chapel,  in 
Soest  Cathedral,  is  entirely  covered  with  very  curi- 
ous paintings  of  the  12th  century. 


On  the  29th  October,  died  at  Brighton,  Mr.  Will- 
iam Wyon,  a  medal  engraver  of  admirable  skill,  and 
probably  more  widely  known  by  his  works  than  any 
other  living  artist.  Mr.  Wyon  was  the  engraver  of  the 
later  coins  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  and  of  all  the 
coins  of  William  the  Fourth  and  of  her  present  Ma- 
jesty. Mr.  Wyon's  medals  include  the  recent  war 
medals  of  the  Peninsula,  Trafalgar,  Jellalabad,  and 
Cabul — the  civic  medals  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Geological 
Society,  the  Geographical  Society,  the  Bengal  Asi- 
atic Society,  and  indeed  of  almost  every  learned 
society,  home  and  colonial.  Mr.  Wyon  was  in  his 
57th  year.  Much  of  his  genius  is  inherited  by  his 
son  Leonard — known  by  his  medals  of  Wordsworth 
and  others,  and  honorably  distinguished  in  the  recent 
awards  at  the  Great  Exhibition. 


The  London  journals  announce  the  decease  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Hobart  Caunter.  Eighteen  years  ago  this 
gentleman's  appearances  in  the  world  of  ephemeral 
literature  were  frequent — and  fairly  successful.  He 
was  the  author  of  *'  The  Island  Bride,"  a  poem  of 
some  length,  and  editor  of  "  The  Oriental  Annual." 
Besides  these,  Mr.  Caunter  produced  translations, 
and  one  or  two  graver  works  on  historical  and  Bibli- 
cal subjects. 


The  foreign  papers  report  the  death  of  the  Cheva- 
lier Lavy,  Member  of  the  Council  of  Mines  in  Sar- 
dinia, and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Turin — 
and  described  as  being  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
Italian  numismatists.  He  had  created  at  great  cost 
a  Museum  of  Medals,  which  he  presented  to  his 
country,  and  which  bears  his  name. 


The  French  papers  report  the  death,  at  Moscow, 
of  M.  de  Saint  Priest — a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  formerly  a  Peer  of  France — and  the  au- 
thor of  several  historical  works. 


Dr.  Paul  Erman,  the  Nestor  of  Prussian  savans, 
died  recently  at  Berlin,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eigh 
ty-seven.  In  addition  to  innumerable  articles  on  dif- 
ferent subjects  in  scientific  periodicals,  he  published 
important  works  on  electricity,  galvanism,  magnet- 
ism, physiology,  and  optics. 


The  Continental  papers  report  the  death,  at  Jena, 
of  Professor  Wolff. — Professor  Humbert,  of  the 
Academy  of  Geneva,  a  distinguished  Orientalist,  and 
author  of  many  learned  works,  is  also  reported  to 
have  died,  on  the  19th  of  last  month. 
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M" 


MR.    POTTS   MAKES    HIS    TOILET. 


■R.  T.  PEMBERTON  POTTS— 

thus  he  always  wrote  his  name, 
though  the  "  Family  Record,"  which 
sets  forth  the  genesis  of  the  house  of 
Potts,  does  not  contain  the  sonorous  tri- 
syllable which  follows  the  modest  initial 
T.,  which  is  all  that  he  ever  acknowl- 
edges of  his  baptismal  appellation  of 
Timothy — Mr.  Potts  had  been  in  great 
tribulation  all  day,  in  the  apprehension 
that  hatter,  or  tailor,  or  bootmaker  would 
fail  to  send  home  the  articles  of  their 
craft  in  which  he  proposed  to  make  a 
sensation  in  his  to-morrow's  "  New- 
Year's  Calls."  But  his  apprehensions 
were  groundless.  For  a  wonder,  all 
these  artists  kept  their  word ;  and  the 
last  installment  arrived  fully  two  hours 
before  the  Old  Year  had  taken  its  place 
in  the  silent  and  irrevocable  Past.  As 
one  by  one  came  in  the  brilliant  beaver, 
the  exquisite  paletot,  the  unimpeachable 
swallow-tail,  the  snowy  vest,  the  delicate,  pearl-gray  "continuations,"  and  the  resplendent  boots,  which 
Cinderella  might  have  assumed,  had  she  lived  in  the  days  of  "  Bloomerism,"  Mr.  Potts  displayed  them 
scientifically  over  a  chair,  and  gazed  upon  the  picture  they  presented,  as  fondly  as  painter  ever  gazed 
upon  the  canvas  upon  which  he  had  flung  his  whole  burning  soul. 

When  Mr.  Potts  awoke  on  the  following 
morning,  he  was  half  afraid  to  open  his  eyes, 
for  fear  that  the  whole  should  prove  a  dream, 
too  blissful  to  be  true.  After  he  had  mustered 
courage  to  look,  and  found  it  to  be  all  real,  he 
lay  for  a  while  in  lazy  rapture,  feeding  his 
eyes  upon  the  picture,  which  seemed  more 
beautiful  by  daylight  than  it  had  appeared  by 
the  midnight  camphene,  of  the  preceding  night. 
Having  performed  the  initial  rites  of  the  toi- 
let, Mr.  Potts  attempted  to  assume  the  admired 
boots ;  but  found  to  his  cost  that  the  disciple 
of  St.  Crispin  had  too  literally  obeyed  his  in- 
junctions to  give  him  a  "snug  fit."  In  vain 
he  tugged  and  pulled,  excoriating  his  fingers 
against  the  unyielding  straps — ^his  dressing 
apparatus  did  not  comprise  a  pair  of  boot- 
hooks — his  foot  would  no  more  in  than  Lady 
Macbeth's  blood-fleck  would  out.  At  last,  by 
dispensing  with  his  "  lambs-wools,"  diligently 
lubricating  the  leather,  and  introducing  a  hand- 
kerchief into  one  strap,  and  a  towel  into  the 
other,  so  as  to  gain  a  firmer  hold,  he  succeeded 
in  insinuating  his  naked  feet  into  their  places. 
"  It  is  the  first  step  that  costs,"  says  the  French 
proverb,  and  Mr.  Potts's  first  step  in  his  new 
boots  cost  him  an  agonizing  thrill  in  his  toes, 
which  threatened  to  put  a  veto  upon  his  hopes 
of  wearing  them  that  day.  Having  fully  ar- 
rayed himself,  Mr.  Potts  mounted  a  chair,  so 
as  to  bring  the  lower  part  of  his  figure  within 
the  range  of  his  somewhat  diminutive  dressing-glass,  and  finding  that  the  image  which  met  his  view  fully 
equaled  his  anticipations,  he  bestowed  upon  it  a  farewell  smile  of  approbation,  and  set  off  upon  his  rounds. 
He  was  soon  at  the  door  of  the  up-town  mansion  whither  Mr.  Briggs  had  retired  from  the  "  dry -salted," 

"  roans,"  and  "  skivers"  of  the  "  Swamp,"  with  a  plum  in  his 
pocket,  and  one  fair  daughter  whom  Mr.  Potts  loved  well  if  not 
wisely.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  ascend  the  marble  steps,  an 
omnibus  dashed  by,  and,  to  the  infinite  horror  of  the  wearer, 
deposited  several  large  mud-blotches  upon  the  delicate  pearl- 
gray  inexpressibles,  in  which  were  encased  the  nether  limbs  of 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Potts.  With  a  muttered  malediction  be- 
tween his  teeth,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  was  ushered  into  the 
hall.  As  he  had  come  somewhat  early,  with  the  hope  of  finding 
the  fair  Mary  Briggs  alone,  in  which  case  he  determined  to 
make  more  than  a  passing  call,  he  was  in  the  act  of  laying 
aside  his  paletot,  when  a  shrill  cry  and  a  simultaneous  pang, 
made  him  aware  that  the  tail  of  a  monstrous  cat  was  crushed 
under  his  boot,  while  the  claws  of  the  agonized  animal  were 
fimly  fixed  in  his  leg.  Mr.  Potts  could  not  at  once  free  him- 
self from  the  hold  of  the  enraged  beast,  for  his  arms  were 
pinioned  behind  him  by  his  upper  garment,  of  which  he  was 
disencumbering  himself.  This  circumstance  nowise  tended  to 
restore  his  mental  equilibrium,  which  had  been  disturbed  by 
the  previous  occurrences. 

MR     POTTS   IS   DISCOMPOSED.  VoL.  IV. No.  20. S  *^ 


MR.    POTTS    SUFFERS — INEXPRESSIBLY 
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MK.    POTTS   FINDS   HIMSELF    IN    THE   WRONG   APARTMENT. 


Bewildered  and  confused,  instead  of  passing 
through  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  which  was 
held  open  for  him  by  the  sable  attendaiit,  Mr.  Potts 
rushed  up  the  broad  staircase,  and  burst  into  the 
first  door  he  saw.  Here  he  encountered  a  spectacle 
which  sent  the  perspiration  to  his  forehead  faster 
than  the  most  vigorous  application  of  his  handker- 
••hief  could  remove  it.  He  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  a  matronly  dame,  robed  in  the  loosest 
possible  of  dressing-gowns,  her  hair  hanging  down 
her  neck,  while  a  heap  of  articles  which  had  fallen 
from  her  lap  as  she  hastily  rose,  and  lay  at  her  feet, 
.showed  that,  mindful  of  the  economics  of  her  "  below 
Bleecker-street"  days,  the  stately  Mrs.  Briggs  had 
been  engaged  in  repairing  certain  portions  of  her 
husband's  wardrobe.  A  rustling  sound,  which  met 
his  ears,  though  at  first  he  could  not  tell  whence  it 
came,  was  explained,  when  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Potts 
fell  upon  a  glass  so  placed  as  to  reflect  objects  be- 
hind a  screen.  There  he  saw  the  rubicund  visage 
of  the  worthy  ex-leather-dealer  peeping  out  from  the 
folds  of  a  cloak,  which  hung  against  the  wall,  while 
the  portion  of  his  figure  appearing  below  its  bottom, 
showed  that  he  was  in  a  state  as  remote  as  could 
well  be  conceived  from  full  dress. 

Had  Mr.  Potts  been  writing  his  own  biography, 
the  next  few  minutes  must  have  been  a  blank,  so  far 
as  any  definite  reminiscences  on  his  own  part  were 
concerned.  He  has  a  dim  recollection  of  stammer- 
ing out  something  about  "mistaking  the  room,"  the 
"industry  of  Penelope,"  and  "begging  pardon;" 
then  he  remembers  somebody,  he  hardly  knows 
whether  himself  or  not,  rushing  down-stairs,  and 
passing  through  a  door  held  open  before  him.  Then 
he  suid,  or  heard   somebody   say  something  about 


"  compliments  of  the  season,"  "  many  returns," 
"  fine  day,"  "  the  gentlemen  are  favored,"  "  make 
many  calls  ?"  At  last,  when  he  fully  came  to  him- 
self, he  found  that  he  was  sitting  in  a  drawing-room, 
his  hat  between  his  knees,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  in  his 
hand.  Near  him  was  a  table  upon  which,  instead 
of  a  vulgar  eating-house  display  of  all  the  "  delicacies 
of  the  season,"  was  simply  a  massive  cofl?'ee-urn,  and 
two  or  three  articles  of  plate.  Before  the  table  stood 
a  lovely  figure  dressed  in  the  purest  white,  her  coun- 
tenance lit  up  with  the  most  enchanting  smile  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Potts  found  himself  in  the  very  situation  in 
which  he  had  hoped  to  be.  He  had  been  the  first  to 
make  his  appearance  that  morning,  and  he  thought 
himself  sure  of  a  long  tete-a-tete  with  the  fair  Mary 
Briggs.  In  anticipation  of  this  he  had  conned  over 
in  his  own  mind  a  variety  of  brilliant  remarks,  with 
which  he  purposed  to  enliven  the  conversation,  and 
which  he  fully  intended  should  impress  upon  her 
mind  the  conviction  that  he  was  an  extremely  agree- 
able young  man.  But  things  never  turn  out  in  such 
cases  precisely  as  one  has  arranged  them.  The 
gentleman  himself  was  not  over-gifted  with  extem- 
pore conversational  powers,  and  the  adventures  of 
the  morning  had  not  tended  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 
He  quite  forgot  the  criticisms  which — a  propos  of  the 
Opera — he  had  intended  to  make  upon  Truffi  and 
Parodi,  Benedetti  and  Beneventano,  for  the  getting- 
up  of  which  he  had  almost  learned  by  heart  the  cant 
of  the  musical  critics.  Even  his  raptures  about 
Jenny  Liiid  came  coldly  off.  But  the  liveliness  of 
the  lady  made  amends  for  his  deficiencies  ;  the  more 
silent  and  embarrassed  he  became,  the  more  brilliant 
and   charming  she    grew,  and   the    more  earnestly 
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were  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  charming  countenance 
that  beamed  down  upon  him. 

"How  she  did  talk!"  said  Mr.  Potts  to  us,  one 
day,  not  long  after  the  occurrence.  He  had  invited 
us  to  dine  with  him  at  Delmonico's,  when  he  would 
tell  us  how  we  could  "  do  him  a  great  favor — that's  a 
good  fellow."  As  we  were  sure  of  a  good  dinner  and 
a  capital  Regalia  afterward ;  and  knew,  moreover,  that 
Mr.  Potts  never  wanted  to  borrow  money,  we  of  course 
accepted  the  invitation.  He  wanted  us  to  go  and 
"  put  things  right  with  old  Briggs  about  that  confound- 
ed New  Year's  scrape,"  and  so  unburdened  his  whole 
soul  to  us.— "How  she  did  talk!"  said  Mr.  Potts; 
"  she  knows  every  thing !  Had  I  heard  this  Opera, 
and  that?  and  didn't  I  admire  this  passage  and  that? 
and  then  she  would  go  off  into  her  Italian  lingo,  which 
I  couldn't  understand  a  word  of.  T  didn't  know  she 
understood  Italian.  However,  I'm  glad  I  found  it  out 
— I  know  what  to  make  of  that  handsome,  dark-com- 
plexioned fellow,  with  black  eyes  and  hair,  and  such 
a  mustache,  that  I  used  to  see  coming  out  of  old 
BriKgs's  every  day  or  two — he  was  her  Italian  teacher. 
And  then  about  Jenny  Lind,  and  there  was  more  Ital- 
ian, and  I  don't  know  what.  And  then  had  I  visited 
the  Diisseldorff  Gallery?  and  wasn't  I  in  love  with 
those  little  Fairies  ?  and  didn't  the  tears  start  to  my 
eyes  when  I  saw  the  Siiesian  Wea- 
vers ?  and  what  did  I  think  of  the 
Nativity?  and  did  I  ever  see  any 
thing  so  comical  as  the  Student  ? 
and  wasn't  the  Wine-Tasters  ad- 
mirable ?  and  wasn't  it  wonderful 
that  a  man  could  put  so  much  soul 
upon  a  bit  of  canvas,  not  larger 
tlian  one's  nail,  with  no  materials 
except  a  few  red,  and  yellow,  and 
blue,  and  brown  colors,  and  a  few 
bristles  fastened  into  the  end  of  a 
stick  ?  and — "  But  we  forbear :  Mr. 
Potts's  confidences  are  sacred.  We 
inferred,  from  his  embarrassment 
and  her  volubility,  that  he  was  in 
love,  and  she  wasn't — with  him. 


MR.    POTTS    ENCHANTED 


A.   SEN8AT10N 


MR.    POTTS    ASSUMES   A   STRIKING    ATTITUDE 

Mr.  Potts  gazed  up  into  her  face  with  his  heart  in  hi.' 
mouth : — it  had  been  better  for  him,  just  then  to  have  had 
his  coffee  there..  A.  scalding  sensation  made  him  look  down, 
when  to  his  horror  he  found  that  he  had  been  quietly  empty- 
ing his  cup  into  his  hat,  and  had  finished  by  depositing  the 
last  of  its  scalding  contents  upon  his  knees.  He  gave  a  start 
of  agony  and  horror,  when  the  treacherous  chair,  upon  the 
edge  of  which  he  had  been  perched,  slid  out  from  under  him, 
and  he  found  himself  seated  upon  the  floor.  The  fragile 
china,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  was  shattered  into  a  score 
of  fragments,  while  his  hat,  in  falling,  came  in  contact  with 
the  lady,  who  was  standing  before  him,  and  bestowed  its 
contents  in  the  most  liberal  manner  upon  her  snowy  dress. 

Mary  Briggs  was  as  sweet  a  girl  as  the  city  held  on  that 
New  Year's  Day,  but  even  she  could  not  prevent  a  look,  half 
of  vexation,  and  half  of  amusement,  from  passing  over  her 
countenance.  The  frovm  was  but  transient,  and  soon  passed 
off  into  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  condition  of  the 
luckless  gentleman  at  her  feet.  Mr.  Potts,  however,  did  not 
perceive  the  change.  With  a  sudden  spring  he  made  for  the 
door  of  the  room.  Two  strides  more  brought  him  to  the  street 
door,  which  the  servant  was  just  then  closing  behind  a  new 
visitor.  He  rushed  through  like  a  whirlwind,  without  notic- 
ing their  astonished  looks,  and  shut  the  door  after  him  with  a 
report  like  a  thunder-clap. 

He  had  taken  only  a  singk.  step  from  the  threshold  when 
he  found  himself  suddenly  detained  by  an  irresistible  power, 
while  at  the  same  instant  a  sudden  darkness  came  over  his 
vision,  as  though  a  black  curtain  had  been  drawn  between  his 
eyes  and  the  world  without.  He  leaned  against  the  door  for 
support,  with  a  terrible  apprehension  that  his  overwrought 
nervous  system  had  yielded  to  the  shock,  and  that  he  had  been 
struck  with  sudden  paralysis  and  blindness.  But  finding,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  moments,  that  the  weakness  did  not  in 
crease,  he  proceeded  to  investigate  his  situation.  Seeing  a 
faint  glimmer  of  light,  like  the  narrow  line  shining  under  the 
door  of  an  illuminated  apartment,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  eyes, 
and  found  that  the  obscuration  was  caused  by  the  hat,  which 
hud  slipped  down  from  his  forehead,  and  was  now  resting  on 
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the  tip  of  his  nose.  He  took  it  off,  and  beheld 
the  well-known  broad-brim  which  was  wont  to 
cover  the  capacious  head  of  Mr.  Briggs,  instead 
of  his  own  resplendent  beaver.  Mr.  Potts  then 
j)roceedcd  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  his  de- 
tention, and  found  that  the  skirt  of  his  coat  had 
caught  in  the  door.  The  whole  matter  was  now 
plain.  In  his  exodus  through  the  hall,  he  had 
snatched  up  the  only  hat  he  saw,  forgetting  that 
liis  own  was  lying  in  the  drawing-room  beside 
the  broken  china;  his  hasty  flight  had  projected 
his  skirts  horizontally  as  he  passed  through  the 
door,  which  had  closed  upon  them.  The  shock 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  check  upon  his  prog- 
ress, had  brought  the  hat,  too  large  for  his  head, 
over  his  eyes.  The  whole  extent  of  his  misfor- 
tune dawned  gradually  upon  him.  The  keen 
January  air  reminded  him  that  he  had  left  his 
upper  garment  in  the  hall,  while  his  benumbed 
fingers  admonished  him  that  the  primrose  kids, 
which  he  had  so  carefully  selected,  were  orna- 
mental rather  than  useful.  He  hesitated  whether 
he  should  ring  to  be  released  from  his  durance, 
and  to  recover  the  missing  articles  of  his  ap- 
parel ;  but  a  sound  within  warned  him  that  the 
visitor  whom  he  had  met  vv^as  just  taking  his 
departure  ;  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  encoun- 
ter him.  With  a  desperate  tug  at  his  coat,  he 
tore  himself  away,  leaving  a  fragment  of  the 
skirt  behind  him,  and  rushed  down  the  steps.  mr.  potts  teaks  himself  away. 

Mr.  Potts  was  in  no  mood  or  condition  to  pursue  his  intended  rounds.  His  only  thought  was  how  to 
oestow  himself  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  till  he  could  creep  home  unobserved,  under  cover  of  night. 
He  made  his  way  to  one  of  the  obscure  streets  running  parallel  with  Broadway,  down  which  he  went  till 
he  reached  Florence's.  He  rushed  through  the  whole  length  of  the  long  saloon,  and  took  possession  of  tlic 
box  most  remote  from  the  door.  - 

The  waiter  was  astonished  by 
the  multiplicity  and  singular 
character  of  the  orders  which 
kept  coming  all  that  afternoon 
from  No.  19,  in  which  cigars 
and  potables  largely  figured. 

Toward  ten  o'clock,  Mr. 
Potts  might  have  been  seen 
making  his  way  down  Broad- 
way, with  a  peculiarly  oscil- 
lating motion.  He  had  just 
reached  the  corner  of  Murray- 
street,  and  was  felicitating 
himself  that  the  troubles  of  the 
day  were  over,  when  he  found 
his  progress  checked  by  a 
strong  hand  fastened  upon  his 
collar.  He  looked  up  with  a 
stupid  stare,  and  was  half  so- 
Ijered  by  the  sight  of  Mr.  Briggs, 
in  his  well-known  fur-trimmed 
wrapper.  That  worthy  gentle- 
man's special  hobby  was  Tem- 
perance, and  he  never  failed  to 
trot  it  out  on  all  available  oc- 
casions. Mr.  Potts  clearly  fur- 
nished such  an  occasion.  In 
vain  he  protested  that  he  had 
drunk  only  a  single  glass  "o'- 
bran'y-'n-wa-r-r."  Mr.  Briggs 
had  an  infallible  test  of  a  man's 
sobriety  :  If  he  could  say  "  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,"  he  was  so- 
ber :  if  not,  not.  Mr.  Potts's 
nearest  approach  to  these 
sounds  was,  ^'^  Na-s-nVntl-n'sr.''^ 
From  the  fact  of  his  present 
condition,  Mr.  Briggs  leaped  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  conduct 
in  the  morning  was  owing  to 
the  same  cause,  and  proceeded 
to  set  forth  the  enormity  and 
danger  of  such  a  course,  to  the 
great  edification  of  a  group  who 
soon  gathered  around.  After  being  kept  for  half  an  hour  shivering  in  the  cold,  Mr.  Potts  was  suffered  to 
escape.  He  saw  that  he  was  under  a  cloud,  and  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  till  the  lucky  thought  struck 
him,  of  securing  our  intervention  to  "set  the  matter  straight  with  old  Briggs  :*'  whence  our  acquaintance 
with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  cf  which  so  many  contradictory  accounts  have  been  circulated  about  town. 


MR.    POTTS    RECEIVES   A   LECTURE   ON    TEMPERANCE. 


SI  Kmt  frnm  ^^tinrlj. 


"  Now,  then,  Granny,  I've  eaten  the  Plums,  and  if  you  don't  give  me  Sixpence,  I'll  swallow  the  Stones  !" 


LEcru  R  ZS  Foi-' 

^'^t  EN  ill  NC  Vl'EtK 


7\^  x^ 


Mr   Booby  delivering  his  Lecture  in  and  upon  the  iNevv  Costume  for  Males 
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'^  JllmmoL  [  ^         ^' 


A  "  Bloomer  "  (in  Leap  Year). — "  Say  !  oh,  say,  Dearest,  will  you  be  mine  ?" 


Strong-minded  "  Bloomer."— "  Now,  do,  Alfred,  put  down  that  foolish  Novel,  and  do  something  rational.    Go 
and  play  something     You  never  practice,  now  you're  married." 


Wmin  fm\)mu 


Figs.  1  and  2. — Home  and  Walking  Dresses. 


SHORT  cloaks  and  mantillas,  with  dark  figured 
dresses,  compose  the  most  fashionable  walking 
costume  for  this  season.  They  are  recommended  for 
their  elegance,  comfort,  and  convenience. 

Figure  1  represents  a  Home  or  Dinner  Dress. — 
No  cap,  and  hair  arranged  in  puffed  bands,  orna- 
mented with  two  tufts  of  taffeta  ribbons,  intermixed 
with  a  few  small  loops  of  No.  2  velvet ;  then,  quite 
behind,  these  loops  become  longer ;  lastly,  on  each 
side  hang  long  loose  ends  of  taffeta  ribbon,  and  others 
of  velvet  not  so  long.  The  dress  is  quite  a  new  mod- 
el ;  it  is  a  disposition ;  that  is  to  say,  the  designs  are 
so  arranged  as  to  fall  in  certain  parts  of  the  dress. 
The  material  is  very  thick,  dark  silk,  a  sort  of  lam- 
pas.  The  top  of  the  skirt  is  worked  with  very  light, 
black  designs,  which  do  not  reach  quite  up  to  the 
waist.  The  stripes  are  obtained  in  the  stuff  by  im- 
itations cf  velvet,  which  simulate  the  appearance  of 
velvet  ribbons  of  graduated  widths.  The  black  lace 
is  also  woven  in  the  stuff,  and  imitates  real  lace  very 
naturally.    The  body  and  sleeves  are  plain,  except 


at  the  edge  of  the  lapel  and  the  sleeves,  where  some 
light  designs  are  combined  in  the  fabric  in  the  same 
style  as  the  lace  in  the  skirt ;  the  lapel  and  sleeves 
are  trimmed  with  real  black  lace.  Two  large  velvet 
rosettes  ornament  the  body ;  and  a  similar  one  holds 
up  each  sleeve,  just  above  the  bend  of  the  arm. 
These  special  patterns  woven  in  the  fabric  may  be 
replaced  by  the  application  of  ornaments  of  velvet 
ribbon  and  real  lace  on  the  skirt. — Mittens  of  black 
silk  embroidered  :  these  mittens  are  indispensable 
with  the  sleeves  now  worn.  They  come  up  the  arm 
and  accompany  the  trimming  of  the  pagodas  ;  the 
flounces  on  the  arm  have  an  excellent  effect.  Be- 
tween the  black  lace  of  the  sleeve  and  the  trimmings 
of  the  mitten,  there  is  some  white  lace  trimming, 
which  gives  an  air  of  lightness  to  the  whole. — There 
is  another  very  pretty  style  of  Dinner  Costume.  It 
consists  of  a  jupe  of  pale  buff  satin,  with  deep  volant, 
headed  by  a  narrow  rfiche  of  the  same;  loin  de feu 
of  crimson  velvet,  low  in  the  neck  ;  the  jacket  being 
a  la  Hungroie ;  wide  pagoda  sleeves,  finished  by  a 
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very  broad  silk  trimming,  the  jacket  edged  to  corre- 
spond. A  scarf  of  black  lace  is  tied  negligently  round 
the  neck,  falling  over  the  top  of  the  corsage. 

Figure  2  represents  a  Walking  Costume.  Bon- 
net of  satin  velvet ;  the  front  satin,  the  crown  velvet. 
The  edge  of  the  front  is  trimmed  with  two  small  satin 
bouillonnes  ;  the  bouillonnes  of  the  band  and  crown  are 
velvet. — Dress  of  black  lampas,  figured:  the  patterns 
form  wreaths  one  over  the  other,  with  a  large  flower 
and  pointed  leaves  detaching  themselves  through  dif- 
ference of  shade  in  the  worked  figures  on  the  plain 
ground.— Cloak,  of  black  velvet.  This  cloak,  very 
full,  has  a  large  flat  collar,  pointed  in  front,  rounded 
behind.  From  the  points  hang  very  long  black  silk 
tassels,  with  broad  ornaments  over  them.  Behind, 
the  cloak  is  continued  in  a  round  shape,  but  longer 
than  in  front.  The  fore  parts  lap  over  and  drape  one 
on  the  other ;  the  right  side  clasps  almost  behind,  on 
the  left  shoulder,  under  the  collar ;  from  this  place 
hangs  a  long  tassel,  as  well  as  at  the  bottom  of  the 
side  that  laps  over.  All  around  the  edge  of  the  cloak 
and  collar  is  silk  galloon,  from  three  to  four  inches 
wide,  sewed  on  flat ;  each  side  of  this  galloon  is  sat- 
ined for  about  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  the  middle 
is  worked  dead.  The  edge  is  finished  off  with  a  nar- 
row fringe,  little  more  than  half  an  inch  wide.  In 
t1  e  draped  part,  when  the  arm  is  raised,  the  lining  is 
seen  ;  its  color  contrasts  with  the  stuff. 


the  cheek,  and  covers  the  edge  of  the  brim  with  its 
curls.  The  cheeks  are  trimmed  with  tufts  of  l)lue 
primroses.  The  strings  are  No!  22 ;  they  are  edged 
with  dead  stripes  crossed  with  small  bars.  Dress 
of  black  velvet.  Winter  mantelet  of  black  velvet 
and  blue  satin,  lined  with  blue  satin,  and  trimmed 
with  blue  loose  fringe,  mixed  with  ends  of  black 
twisted  chenille.  This  mantelet,  round  behind,  has 
the  stole  shape  in  front ;  it  is  composed  of  bands  of 
black  velvet,  from  three  to  four  inches  wide,  and 
bands  of  blue  satin.  Both  velvet  and  satin  are  drawn 
in  the  middle  and  gathered  like  a  bonnet ;  nothing  can 
be  rounder,  softer,  more  luxuriously  warm  than  this 
garment.  The  fringes  at  the  edge  are  about  seven 
inches  deep  where  the  arm  comes,  and  deepen  gradu 
ally  toward  the  back,  where  they  are  ten  inches  deep 


Fig.  3. —  Walking  Costume. 
Figure  3  represents  a  full  winter  costume,  for  a 
pleasant  day,  when  furs  are  not  indispensable.  Bon- 
net, satin  and  blond.  The  brim  is  transparent,  of 
white  blond,  gathered  ;  it  comes  forward  on  the  fore- 
head, and  opens  off  at  the  sides  ;  the  crown  is  rather 
square ;  it  is  made  of  white  satin,  gathered  so  as  to 
form  a  shell  without  stiffness.  The  sides  of  the 
crown  are  composed  of  two  small  puffed  rolls  and  a 
large  bouillonne,  all  of  white  satin.  The  top  of  the 
crown  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  blond  which  comes 
down  and  forms  the  curtain.  Three  white  feathers 
at  the  side ;   the  bottom  one  comes  forward  against 


Hood  and  Head-Dress. 

Figure  4  represents  the  hood  of  a  new  and  graceful 
mantle  for  promenading  in  the  open  air,  for  a  short 
distance.  The  appearance  of  the  hood  is  very  grace- 
ful. W'hen  the  mantle  is  worn  in  walking  in  private 
grounds,  or  going  to  a  place  of  amusement,  the  hair 
can  be  arranged  in  any  style,  without  danger  of  being 
disturbed,  or  with  a  bonnet.  A  mantle  of  blue  silk, 
the  hood  and  body  trimmed  with  deep  black  lace, 
headed  with  a  ruchd  of  silk,  is  a  pretty  style.  The 
bottom  edge  of  the  hood,  and  the  part  which  draws 
over  the  head,  should  be  thus  trimmed,  the  latter 
having  a  fulling  of  lace. 

Figure  5  shows  a  portion  of  a  very  chaste  costume 
for  a  young  married  lady.  Hair  ornamented  with 
broad  velvet  ribbons  rolled  in  the  torsade  and  with 
ends  floating  at  each  side.  Plain  silk  dress  with  the 
body  very  open  in  front,  and  the  trimming  composed 
of  a  w^orked  band,  four  inches  wide,  sewed  flat  on 
another  of  eight  or  ten  inches  broad  ;  this  trimming, 
which  is  not  gathered,  forms  a  kind  of  double  bertke, 
and  gets  less  toward  the  bottom  so  as  to  round  off 
gracefully,  and  not  mark  the  waist  too  decidedly. 
Three  bows  of  black  velvet  decorate  the  front  of  the 
body.  The  sleeves  are  short,  and  have  two  rows  of 
gathered  trimming  ;  the  skirt  which  is  very  ample,  is 
smooth  at  top,  and  trimmed  below  with  six  figured 
flounces,  a  small  one  over  a  larger  one,  three  times 
its  width.  When  this  figured  stuff  is  not  at  hand,  it 
may  be  replaced  by  embroidery  or  a  simple  festoon. 
The  figures  are  worked  in  white.  The  habit  shirt  is 
made  of  silk-net,  is  high  and  square  in  front,  where 
it  is  finished  off  with  two  rows  of  lace  standing  up. 
The  body  is  rich,  open-work  insertions  and  small 
plaits.  The  under-sleeves  have  a  silk-net  bouillon^ 
with  handsome  lace  raised  in  front,  by  a  black  velvet 
bow. 
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[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress.] 

PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 


BY  JACOB  ABBOTT. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  entered  upon  his 
career  as  a  public  man  when  very  near  the 
middle  of  the  active  portion  of  his  life.  His  his- 
tory, therefore,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
equal  portions,  each  entirely  distinct  from  the 
other.  Until  the  age  of  about  thirty-five  he  was 
simply  a  Philadelphia  mechanic,  discharging  his 
duties,  however,  in  that  capacity  so  gracefully 
and  with  such  brilliant  success,  as  to  invest  in- 
dustry, and  frugality,  and  all  the  other  plain  and 
unpretending  virtues  of  humble  life  with  a  sort 
of  poetic  charm  which  has  been  the  means  of 
commending  them  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
to  millions  of  his  countrymen.  At  length,  hav- 
ing accomplished  in  this  field  a  work  equal  to  the 
labor  of  any  ordinary  life-time,  he  was  by  a  sud- 
den shifting  of  the  scene  in  the  drama  of  his  life, 
as  it  were,  withdrawn  from  it,  at  once  and  en- 
tirely, and  ushered  into  a  wholly  different  sphere. 
During  all  the  latter  half  of  his  life  he  was  al- 
most exclusively  a  public  man.  He  was  brought 
forward  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances into  a  most  conspicuous  position  ;  a  po- 
sition, which  not  only  made  him  the  object  of 
interest  and  attention  to  the  whole  civilized  world, 
but  which  also  invested  him  with  a  controlling 
power  in  respect  to  some  of  the  most  important 
events  and  transactions  of  modem  times.  Thus 
Vol.  IV.— No.  2L— T 


there  lived,  as  it  were,  two  Benjamin  Franklins  ; 
Benjamin  Franklin  the  honest  Philadelphia  print- 
er, who  quietly  prosecuted  his  trade  during  the 
first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  setting  an 
example  of  industry  and  thrift  which  was  des- 
tined afterward  to  exert  an  influence  over  half 
the  world — and  Benjamin  Franklin  the  great 
American  statesman,  who  flourished  in  the  last 
part  of  the  same  century,  and  occupied  himself 
in  building  and  securing  the  foundations  of  what 
will  perhaps  prove  the  greatest  political  power 
that  any  human  combination  has  ever  formed. 
It  is  this  latter  history  which  is  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  article. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  functions  which 
Franklin  fulfilled  in  public  life  were  of  a  military 
character.  When  he  found  that  his  thrift  and 
prosperity  as  a  citizen,  and  the  integrity  and 
good  sense  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  his 
personal  character,  were  giving  him  a  great  as- 
cendency among  his  fellow  men,  he  naturally 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
community  ;  and  when  he  first  began  to  turn  his 
attention  in  earnest  to  this  subject,  which  was 
about  the  year  1743,  there  were  two  points  which 
seemed  to  him  to  demand  attention.  One  was, 
the  want  of  a  college  in  Philadelphia ;  the  other, 
the  necessity  of  some  means  of  defense  against 
foreign  invasion.  Spain  had  been  for  some  time 
at  war  with  England,  and  now  France  had  join- 
ed with  Spain  in  prosecuting  the  war.  The  En- 
glish colonies  in  America  were  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  attacked  by  the  French  forces.  The 
influence  of  the  Friends  was,  however,  predom- 
inant in  the  colonial  legislature,  and  no  vote 
could  be  obtained  there  for  any  military  pur- 
poses ;  though  the  governor,  and  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  population,  were  extremely  de- 
sirous that  suitable  preparations  for  defending 
the  city  should  be  made. 

There  was  thus  much  diversity  of  sentiment 
in  the  public  mind,  and  many  conflicting  opin- 
ions were  expressed  in  private  conversation  ;  but 
every  thing  was  unsettled,  and  no  one  could  tell 
what  it  was  best  to  undertake  to  do. 

Under  these  circumstances  Franklin  wrote  and 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Plain  Truth,  plac- 
ing the  defenseless  condition  of  the  colony  in  a 
strong  light,  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  take 
measures  for  averting  the  danger.  This  pam- 
phlet produced  a  great  sensation.  A  meeting  of 
the  citizens  was  convened.  An  enrollment  of 
the  citizens  in  voluntary  companies  was  pro- 
posed and  carried  by  acclamation.  Papers  were 
circulated  and  large  numbers  of  signatures  were 
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obtained.     The  ladies  prepared  silken  banners, 
embroidering   them  with  suitable  devices    and 


presented  these  banners  to  the  companies  that 
were  formed.  In  a  word,  the  whole  city  was 
filled  with  military  enthusiasm.  The  number 
of  men  that  were  enrolled  as  the  result  of  this 
movement  was  ten  thousand. 

Such  a  case  as  this  is  probably  wholly  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  the 
legislative  government  of  a  state  being  held  back 
by  conscientious  scruples  from  adopting  military 
measures  for  the  public  defense  in  a  case  of  im- 
minent danger,  the  whole  community  rise  volun- 
tarily at  the  call  of  a  private  citizen,  to  organize 
and  arm  themselves  under  the  executive  power. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  very  much  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  occasion  to  give  efficiency 
to  the  measures  which  Franklin  adopted,  but 
there  are  very  few  men  who,  even  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  conceived  of  such  a  de- 
sign, or  could  have  accomplished  it,  if  they  had 
made  the  attempt. 

The  officers  of  the  Philadelphia  regiment,  or- 
ganized from  these  volunteers,  chose  Franklin 
their  colonel.  He  however  declined  the  appoint- 
ment, considering  himself,  as  he  said,  not  quali- 
fied for  it.  They  then  appointed  another  man. 
Franklin,  however,  continued  to  be  foremost  in 
all  the  movements  and  plans  for  maturing  and 
carrying  into  effect  the  military  arrangements 
that  were  required. 

Among  other  things,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
constructing  a  battery  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
below  the  town,  to  defend  it  from  ships  that  might 
attempt  to  come  up  the  river.  To  construct  this 
battery,  and  to  provide  cannon  for  it,  would  re- 
quire a  considerable  amount  of  money  ;  and  in 
order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  Franklin  pro- 


posed a  public  lottery.  He  considered  the  emer- 
gency of  the  crisis,  as  it  would  seem,  a  sufficient 
justification  for  a  resort  to  such  a  measure.  The 
lottery  was  arranged,  and  the  tickets  offered  for 
sale.  They  were  taken  very  fast,  for  the  whole 
community  were  deeply  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  The  money  was  thus  raised 
and  the  battery  was  erected.  The  walls  of  it 
were  made  of  logs  framed  together,  the  space 
between  being  filled  with  earth. 

The  great  difficulty,  however,  was  to  obtain 
carmon  for  the  armament  of  the  battery.  The 
associates  succeeded  at  length  in  finding  a  few 
pieces  of  old  ordnance  in  Boston  which  they 
could  buy.  These  they  procured  and  mounted 
in  their  places  on  the  battery.  They  then  sent 
to  England  to  obtain  more  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
Franklin  was  dispatched  as  a  commissioner  to 
New  York,  to  attempt  to  borrow  some  cannon 
there,  to  be  used  until  those  which  they  expect- 
ed to  receive  from  England  should  arrive.  His 
application  was  in  the  end  successful,  though 
the  consent  of  Governor  Clinton,  to  whom  the 
application  was  made,  was  gained  in  a  some- 
what singular  way.  "  At  first,"  says  Franklin, 
"  he  refused  us  peremptorily  ;  but  at  dinner  with 
his  council,  where  there  was  great  drinking  of 
Madeira  wine,  as  the  custom  of  the  place  then 
was,  he  softened  by  degrees,  and  said  he  would 
lend  us  six.  After  a  few  more  bumpers  he  ad- 
vanced to  ten ;  and  at  length  he  very  good-na- 
turedly conceded  eighteen.''^ 

The  pieces  thus  borrowed  were  eighteen  pound- 
ers, all  in  excellent  order  and  well  mounted  on 
suitable  carriages.  They  were  soon  transported 
to  Philadelphia  and  set  up  in  their  places  on  the 
battery,  where  they  remained  while  the  war  last- 
ed. A  company  was  organized  to  mount  guard 
there  by  day  and  night.     Franklin  himself  wa.o 


one  oi  this  guard,  and  he  regularly  performed 
his  duty  as  a  common  soldier,  in  rotation  with 
the  rest.  In  fact,  one  secret  of  the  great  ascend- 
ency which  he  acquired  at  this  time  over  all 
those  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  him, 
was  the  unassuming  and  unpretending  spirit 
which  he  manifested.  He  never  sought  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself  the  credit  of  what  he  did, 
but  always  voluntarily  assumed  his  full  share  of 
all  labors  and  sacrifices  that  were  required. 
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The  members  of  the  society  of  Friends  were 
very  numerous  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time,  and 
they  held  a  controlHng  influence  in  the  legislature. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  tenets  of  their  society  ex- 
pressly forbade  them  to  engage  in  war  or  war- 
like operations  of  any  kind,  no  vote  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  legislature  to  provide  for  any  mili- 
tary preparations.  The  Friends,  however,  were 
not  disposed  to  insist  so 
tenaciously  upon  their  views 
as  to  be  unwilling  that  others 
should  act  as  they  saw  fit. 
It  was  even  thought  that 
many  of  them  were  willing 
to  encourage  and  promote 
the  measures  which  Frank- 
lin was  pursuing  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  province,  so 
far  as  they  could  do  so  with- 
out directly  violating  their 
professed  principles  by  act- 
ing personally  in  further- 
ance of  them. 

Various  instances  occur- 
red of  this  tacit  acquies- 
cence on  the  part  of  the 
Friends  in  the  defensive 
preparations  which  were 
going  forward.  It  was  proposed  for  example 
that  the  fire-company  which  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  should  invest  their  surplus  funds  in 
lottery  tickets,  for  the  batteiy.  The  Friends 
would  not  vote  for  this  measure,  but  a  suflftcient 
number  of  them  absented  themselves  from  the 
meeting  to  allow  the  others  to  carry  it.  In  the 
legislature  moreover,  they  would  sometimes  grant 
money  ^^  for  the  king^s  use,^^  the  tacit  understand- 
ing being  that  the  funds  were  to  be  employed  for 
military  purposes.  At  one  time,  before  the  ques- 
tion of  appropriating  the  surplus  funds  of  the  fire 
company  was  disposed  of,  Franklin  had  an  idea 
— which  he  proposed  to  one  of  his  friends — of 


Soon  after  this  Franklin  went  as  a  commis- 
sioner from  the  government,  to  make  a  treaty 
with  a  tribe  of  Indians  at  Carlisle,  in  the  interior 
of  Pensylvania.  On  the  night  after  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  a  great  uproar  was  heard  in  the 
Indian  camp,  just  without  the  town.  The  com- 
missioners went  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
They  found  that  the  Indians  had  made  a  great 


mtroducing  a  resolution  at  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
pany, for  purchasing  z.jirc-cjigine  with  the  money. 
"  And  then,"  said  he,  "  we  will  buy  a  canmnt 
with  it,  for  no  one  can  deny  that  that  is  a  fire- 
engine  V 


bonfire  in  the  middle  of  the  square  around  which 
their  tents  were  pitched,  and  that  all  the  com- 
pany, men  and  women,  were  around  it,  shouting, 
quarreling  and  fighting.  The  spectacle  of  their 
dark  colored  bodies,  half  naked,  and  seen  only  by 
the  gloomy  light  of  the  fire,  running  after  and 
beating  one  another  with  firebrands,  accompi- 
nied  by  the  most  unearthly  yellings,  presented 
a  dreadful  scene.  The  frenzy  of  the  people  was 
so  great  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  re- 
straining it,  and  the  commissioners  were  obliged 
to  retire  and  leave  the  savages  to  themselves. 

After  this  Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia 
and  devoted  his  attention  to  a  variety  of  plans 
for  the  improvement  of 
the  city,  in  all  of  which  his 
characteristic  ingenuity  in 
devising  means  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  plans, 
and  his  calm  and  quiet,  but 
efficient  energy  in  carrying 
them  into  effect,  were  as 
conspicuous  as  ever.  One 
of  the  first  enterprises  in 
which  he  engaged  was  the 
founding  of  a  hospital  for 
the  reception  and  cure  of 
siek  persons.  The  institu- 
tion which  he  was  the  means 
of  establishing  has  sinee  be- 
come one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  useful  institutions 
of  the  country.  He  caused 
a  petition  to  be  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
Assembly,  askingfor  a  grant  from  the  public  funds 
in  aid  of  this  undertaking.  The  country  members 
were  at  first  opposed  to  the  plan,  thinking  that  it 
would  mainly  benefit  the  city.     In  order  to  di- 
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minish  this  opposition,  Franklin  framed  the  peti- 
tion so  as  not  to  ask  for  a  direct  and  absolute 
i;rant  of  the  money  that  was  required,  but  caused 
a  resolve  to  be  drawn  up  granting  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  pounds  from  the  public  treasury  on 
condition  that  the  same  sum  should  previously  be 
raised  by  private  subscription.  Many  of  the 
]nembers  were  willing  to  vote  for  this,  who  would 
not  have  voted  for  an  unconditional  donation ;  and 
so  the  vote  was  passed  without  much  opposition. 

After  this  the  private  subscriptions  went  on 
very  prosperously  ;  for  each  person  who  was  ap- 
plied to  considered  the  conditional  promise  of  the 
Assembly  as  an  additional  motive  to  give,  since 
every  man's  donation  would  be  doubled  by  the 
public  grant,  if  the  required  amount  was  made 
up.  This  consideration  had  so  powerful  an  in- 
lluence  that  the  subscriptions  soon  exceeded  the 
requisite  sum.     Thus  the  hospital  was  founded. 

Franklin  interested  himself  also  in  introducing 
plans  for  paving,  sweeping  and  lighting  the  streets 
of  the  city.  Before  this  time  the  streets  had 
been  kept  in  very  bad  condition.  This  was  the 
case,  in  fact,  at  that  period,  in  almost  all  cities — 
in  those  of  Europe  as  well  as  those  of  America. 
In  connection  with  this  subject  Franklin  relates 
an  incident  that  occurred  when  he  was  in  Lon- 
don, which  illustrates  very  strikingly  both  the 
condition  of  the  cities  in  those  days,  and  the 
peculiar  traits  of  Franklin's  character.  It  seems 
that  he  found  one  morning  at  the  door  of  his 
lodgings  a  poor  woman  sweeping  the  pavement 
with  a  birch  broom.  She  appeared  very  pale  and 
feebie,  as  If  just  reco^  ering  from  a  fit  of  sickness. 
"I  asked  her,'  says  Franklin,  "who  employed 
her  to  sweep  there."  "  Nobody,"  said  she,  "  but 
I  am  poor  and  in  distress,  and  I  sweeps  before 


gentlefolks'  doors  and  hopes  they  will  give  me 
something." 


Instead  of  driving  the  poor  woman  away, 
Franklin  set  her  at  work  to  sweep  the  whole 
street  clean,  saying  that  when  she  had  done  it  he 
would  pay  her  a  shilling.  She  worked  diligently 
all  the  morning  upon  the  task  which  Franklin 
had  assigned  her,  and  at  noon  came  for  her 
shilling.  This  incident,  trifling  as  it  might  seem, 
led  Franklin  to  a  long  train  of  reflections  and  cal- 
culations in  respect  to  the  sweeping  of  the  streets 
of  cities,  and  to  the  formation  of  plans  which  were 
afterward  adopted  with  much  success. 

In  the  year  1755,  Franklin  became  connected 
with  the  famous  expedition  of  General  Braddock 
in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  which  ended 
so  disastrously.  A  new  war  had  broken  out  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  English,  and  the 
French,  who  had  long  held  possession  of  Canada, 
and  had  gradually  been  extending  their  posts 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  at  length 
took  possession  of  the  point  of  confluence  of  the 
Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers,  where  Pitts- 
burg now  stands.  Here  they  built  a  fort,  which 
they  called  Fort  Du  Quesne.  From  this  fort,  as 
the  English  allege,  the  French  organized  bands 
of  Indians  from  the  tribes  which  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  made  predatory  incursions  in- 
to the  English  colonies,  especially  into  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  English  government  accordingly 
sent  General  Braddock  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force,  with  instructions  to  march  through  the 
woods,  take  the  fort,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
these  incursions. 

General  Braddock  landed  with  his  troops  at  a 
port  in  Virginia,  and  thence  marched  into  Mary- 
land on  his  way  to  Pennsylvania.  He  soon  found 
himself  in  very  serious  difiiculty,  however,  from 
being  unable  to  procure  wagons  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  military  stores  and  other  baggage 
which  it  was  necessary  to  take  with  the  army  in 
going  through  such  a  wilderness  as  lay  between 
him  and  fort  Du  Quesne.  He  had  sent  all  about 
the  country  to  procure  wagons,  but  few  could  be 
obtained. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Assembly  at  Philadelphia 
made  arrangements  for  Franklin  to  go  to  Mary- 
land to  meet  General  Braddock  on  his  way,  and 
give  him  any  aid  which  it  might  be  in  his  power 
to  render.  They  were  the  more  inclined  to  do 
this  from  the  fact  that  for  some  time  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  disagreement  and  contention 
between  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
government  in  England,  and  they  had  heard  that 
General  Braddock  was  much  prejudiced  against 
the  Assembly  on  that  account.  They  accord- 
ingly dispatched  Franklin  as  their  agent,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  camp  and  assure  General  Braddock 
of  the  desire  of  the  Assembly  to  co-operate  with 
him  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

Franklin  found  when  he  reached  the  camp, 
that  the  general  was  in  great  trouble  and  per- 
plexity for  want  of  wagons,  and  he  immediately 
undertook  to  procure  them  for  him.  He  accord- 
ingly took  a  commission  from  the  general  for 
this  purpose,  and  went  at  once  to  Lancaster,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  issued  circulars  which 
he  sent  to  all  the  farmers  in  the  country,  invitmg 
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them  to  bring  their  wagons  to  Lancaster,  and 
offering  them  advantageous  terms  for  the  hire  of 
them.  These  measures  were  perfectly  success- 
ful. The  wagons  came  in,  in  great  numbers,  and 
an  abundant  supply  was  speedily  obtained.  This 
success  was  owing  partly  to  Franklin's  sagacity 
in  knowing  exactly  where  to  send  for  wagons, 
and  what  sort  of  inducements  to  offer  to  the 
farmers  to  make  them  will- 
ing to  bring  them  out,  and 
partly  to  the  universal  re- 
spect and  confidence  that 
was  felt  toward  him  per- 
sonally, which  led  the  farm- 
ers to  come  forward  readily 
at  his  call  and  on  his  pro- 
mise, when  they  would 
have  been  suspicious  and 
distrustful  of  any  offers 
which  Braddock  could  have 
made  them  through  any  of 
the  English  officers  under 
his  command.  A  train  ol 
one  hundred  and  fifty  wag- 
ons, and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  carrying  horses  were 
very  soon  on  their  way  to 
the  camp. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  measures, 
Franklin  conceived  of  another  plan  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  Braddock's  army. 
He  procured  a  grant  of  money  from  the  Assem- 
bly to  be  applied  to  purchasing  stores  for  the 
subaltern  officers,  who,  as  he  had  learned,  were 
very  scantily  supplied  with  the  articles  necessary 
for  their  comfort.  With  this  money  he  purchased 
a  supply  of  such  commodities  as  he  judged  would 
be  most  useful  in  camp,  such  as  coffee,  tea, 
sugar,  biscuit,  butter,  cheese,  hams,  &c.,  and 
dividing  these  stores  into  parcels,  so  as  to  make 
one  for  each  ofl^icer  in  the  army,  he  placed  the 
parcels  upon  as  many  horses,  and  sent  them  to 
the  camp.     The  supply  intended  for  each  officer 


by  the  Indians  with  terrible  fury.  The  men 
stood  their  ground  as  long  as  possible,  but  finally 
were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  wagoners — men  who  had  come  from  the 
Philadelphia  farms  in  charge  of  the  wagons  that 
had  been  furnished  in  answer  to  Franklin's  call — 
in  making  their  escape,  took  each  a  horse  out  of 
his  team,  and  galloped  away,  and  thus  the  wagons 


made  a  load  for  one  horse. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts,  however,  to 
promote  the  success  of  Braddock's  expedition,  it 
was  destined,  as  is  well  known,  to  come  to  a 
very  disastrous  end.  Braddock  allowed  himself 
to  fall  into  an  ambuscade.    Here  he  was  attacked 


themselves  and  all  the  provisions,  ammunition, 
and  military  stores  of  every  kind,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Braddock  himself  was 
wounded,  nearly  half  of  the  troops  were  killed, 
and  the  whole  object  of  the  expedition  was  com- 
pletely frustrated.  The  wounded  general  was 
conveyed  back  about  forty  miles  to  the  rear,  and 
there,  a  few  days  afterward,  he  died. 

Of  course  a  feeling  of  great  alarm  was  awak- 
ened throughout  Pennsylvania  as  the  tidings  of 
this  disaster  were  spread  abroad.  Every  one 
was  convinced  that  some  efficient  measures  must 
at  once  be  adopted  to  defend  the  country  from 
the  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians  on  the 
frontier.  There  was,  however,  a  very  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  taking  such  measures. 

This  difficulty  was,  an  obstinate  quarrel  which 
had  existed  for  a  long  time  between  the  governor 
and  the  Assembly.  The  governor  was  appointed 
in  England,  and  he  represented  the  views  and 
the  interests  of  the  English  proprietors  of  the 
colony.  The  Assembly  were  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  colony,  and  of  course  represented  their 
interests  and  views.  Now  the  proprietors  had 
instructed  the  governor  to  insist  that  their  prop- 
erty should  not  be  subject  to  taxation ;  and  to 
refuse  his  assent  to  all  bills  for  raising  money 
unless  the  property  of  the  proprietors  should  be 
exempted.  On  the  other  hand  the  colonists  main- 
tained that  the  land  belonging  to  the  proprietors 
was  as  justly  subject  to  taxation  as  any  other 
property  ;  and  they  refused  to  pass  any  bills  for 
raising  money  unless  the  property  of  the  propri- 
etors was  included.    Thus  nothing  could  be  done. 

This  dispute  had  already  been  long  protracted 
and  both  parties  had  become  somewhat  obstinate 
in  their  determination  to  maintain  the  ground 
which  they  had  respectively  taken.     Even  now 
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when  the  country  was  in  this  imminent  danger, 
it  was  some  time  before  either  side  would  yield, 
while  each  charged  upon  the  other  the  responsi- 
bility of  refusing  to  provide  the  means  for  the 
defense  of  the  country. 

At  length,  however,  a  sort  of  compromise  was 
made.  The  proprietors  offered  to  contribute  a 
certain  sum  toward  the  public  defense,  and  the 
Assembly  consented  to  receive  the  contribution 
in  lieu  of  a  tax,  and  passed  a  law  for  raising 
money,  exempting  the  proprietors'  land  from  be- 
ing taxed.  The  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds 
was  thus  raised,  and  Franklin  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  disposing  of  the  money. 

A  law  was  also  enacted  for  organizing  and 
arming  a  volunteer  militia ;  and  while  the  com- 
panies were  forming,  the  governor  persuaded 
Franklin  to  take  command  of  the  force,  and  pro- 
ceed at  the  head  of  it  to  the  frontier.  Franklin 
was  reluctant  to  undertake  this  military  business, 
as  his  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  entirely  dif- 
ferent pursuits.  He,  however,  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment, and  undertook  the  defense  of  the 
frontier. 

There  was  a  settlement  of  Moravians  about 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  at  Bethle- 
hem, which  was  then  upon  the  frontier.  Beth- 
lehem was  the  principal  settlement  of  the  Mo- 
ravians, but  they  had  several  villages  besides. 
One  of  these  villages,  named  Gnadenhiitten,  had 
just  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  whole 
settlement  was  in  great  alarm.  Franklin  pro- 
ceeded to  Bethlehem  with  his  force,  and  having 
made  such  arrangements  and  preparations  as 
seemed  necessary  there,  he  obtained  some  wag- 
ons for  his  stores,  and  set  off  on  a  march  to 
Gnadenhiitten.  His  object  was  to  erect  a  fort 
and  establish  a  garrison  there. 

It  was  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  before  the 
column  had  proceeded  many  miles  a  violent  storm 


of  rain  came  on,  but  there  were  no  habitations 
along  the  road,  and  no  places  of  shelter  ;  so  the 
party  were  obliged  to  proceed.  They  went  on 
toiling  heavily  through  the  mud  and  snow. 

They  were  of  course  in  constant  danger  of  an 
attack  from  the  Indians,  and  were  the  more  ap- 


prehensive of  this  from  the  fact  that  on  such  a 
march  they  were  necessarily  in  a  very  defense- 
less condition.  Besides,  the  rain  fell  so  continu- 
ally and  so  abundantly  that  the  men  could  not 
keep  the  locks  of  their  muskets  dry.  They  went 
on,  however,  in  this  way  for  many  hours,  but  at 
last  they  came  to  the  house  of  a  solitary  German 
settler,  and  here  they  determined  to  stop  for  the 
night.  The  whole  troop  crowded  into  the  house 
and  into  the  barn,  where  they  lay  that  night 
huddled  together,  and  "  as  wet,"  Franklin  says, 
"  as  water  could  make  them."  The  next  day. 
however,  was  fair,  and  they  proceeded  on  their 
march  in  a  somewhat  more  comfortable  manner. 
They  arrived  at  length  at  Gnadenhiitten,  where 
a  most  melancholy  spectacle  awaited  them.  The 
village  was  in  ruins.  The  country  people  of  the 
neighborhood  had  attempted  to  give  the  bodies  of 
the  murdered  inhabitants  a  hurried  burial ;  but  they 
had  only  half  performed  their  work,  and  the  first 
duty  which  devolved  on  Franklin's  soldiers  was  to 
complete  the  interment  in  a  proper  manner.  The 
next  thing  to  be  thought  of  was  to  provide  some 
sort  of  shelter  for  the  soldiers ;  for  they  had  no 
tents,  and  all  the  houses  had  been  destroyed. 

There  was  a  mill  near  by,  around  which  were 
several  piles  of  pine  boards  which  the  Indians 
had  not  destroyed.  Franklin  set  his  troops  at 
work  to  make  huts  of  these  boards,  and  thus  in 
a  short  time  his  whole  army  was  comfortably 
sheltered.  All  this  was  done  on  the  day  and 
evening  of  their  arrival,  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  whole  force  was  employed  in  com- 
mencing operations  upon  the  fort. 

The  fort  was  to  be  built  of  palisades,  and  it 
was  marked  out  of  such  a  size  that  the  circum- 
ference was  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet.  This 
would  require  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  palis- 
ades ;  for  the  palisades  were  to  be  formed  of  logs, 
of  a  foot  in  diameter  upon  an  average,  and  eight- 
een feet  long.  The  palis- 
ades were  to  be  obtained 
from  the  trees  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  these  trees 
were  so  tall  that  each  tree 
would  make  three  palisades. 
The  men  had  seventy  axes 
in  all,  and  the  most  skillful 
and  able  woodmen  in  the 
company  were  immediately 
set  at  work  to  fell  the  trees 
Franklin  says  that  he  was 
surprised  to  observe  how 
fast  these  axmen  would  cut 
the  trees  down ;  and  at 
length  he  had  the  curiosity 
to  look  at  his  watch  when 
two  men  began  to  cut  at  a 
pine.  They  brought  it 
down  in  six  minutes  ;  and 
on  measuring  it,  where  they  had  cut  it  off,  Frank- 
lin found  the  diameter  of  the  tree  to  be  fourteen 
inches. 

While  the  woodmen  were  cutting  the  palisades 
a  large  number  of  other  laborers  were  employed 
in  digging  a  trench  all  around  the  circumference 
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of  the  fort  to  receive  them.  This  trench  was 
made  about  three  feet  deep,  and  wide  enough  to 
receive  the  large  ends  of  the  palisades.  As  fast 
as  the  palisades  were  cut  they  were  brought  to 
the  spot,  by  means  of  the  wagon  wheels  which 
had  been  separated  from  the  wagon  bodies  for 
this  purpose.  The  palisades  were  set  up,  close 
together,  in  the  trench,  and  the  earth  was  rammed 
in  around  them ;  thus  the  inclosure  of  the  fort 
was  soon  completed. 

A  platform  was  then  built  all  around  on  the 
inside,  for  the  men  to  stand  upon  to  fire  through 
the  loop  holes  which  were  left  in  the  palisades 
above.  There  was  one  swivel  gun,  which  the 
men  had  brought  with  them  in  one  of  the  wag- 
ons. This  gun  they  mounted  in  one  corner  of 
the  fort,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  mounted  it  they 
fired  it,  in  order,  as  Franklin  said,  to  let  the  In- 
dians know,  if  any  were  within  hearing,  that  they 
had  such  artillery. 

There  were  Indians  within  hearing  it  seems ; 
several  bands  were  lurking  in  the  neighborhood, 
secretly  watching  the  movements  of  Franklin's 
command.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  a  short 
time  after  the  fort  was  completed,  for  when 
Franklin  found  his  army  securely  posted  he  sent 
out  a  party  of  scouts  to  explore  the  surrounding 
country  to  see  if  any  traces  of  Indians  could  be 
found.  These  men  saw  no  Indians,  but  they 
found  certain  places  on  the  neighboring  hills 
where  it  was  evident  that  Indians  had  been  lurk- 
ing to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  soldiers  in 
building  the  fort.  Franklin's  men  were  much 
struck  with  the  ingenious  contrivance  which  the 
Indians  had  resorted  to,  in  order  to  escape  being 
observed  while  thus  watching.  As  it  was  in  the 
depth  of  the  winter  it  was  absolutely  necessary 


for  them  to  have  a  fire,  and  without  some  special 
precaution  a  fire  would  have  betrayed  them,  by 
the  light  which  it  would  emit  at  night,  or  the 
smoke  which  would  rise  from  it  by  day.  To  avoid 
this,  the  Indians,  they  found,  had  dug  holes  in  the 
ground,  and  made  their  fires  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  holes,  using  charcoal  only  for  fuel,  for  this 
would  emit  no  smoke.  They  obtained  the  char- 
coal from  the  embers,  and  brands,  and  burnt  ends 
of  logs,  which  they  found  in  the  woods  near  by. 
The  soldiers  found  by  the  marks  on  the  grass 
around  these  holes  that  the  Indians  had  been 
accustomed  to  sit  around  them  upon  the  edges, 
with  their  feet  below,  near  the  fire. 

The  building  and  arming  of  such  a  fort,  and 
the  other  military  arrangements  which  Franklin 
made  on  the  frontier  produced  such  an  impression 
upon  the  Indians  that  they  gradually  withdrew, 
leaving  that  part  of  the  country  in  a  tolerably  se- 
cure condition.  Soon  after  this  Franklin  was 
summoned  by  the  governor  to  return  to  Phila- 
delphia, as  his  presence  and  counsel  were  re- 
quired there.  He  found  on  his  arrival  that  he 
had  acquired  great  fame  by  the  success  of  his 
military  operations.  In  fact  quite  a  distinguished 
honor  was  paid  to  him,  soon  after  this  time,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  going  to  Virginia  on  some 
public  business.  The  officers  of  the  regiment 
resolved  to  escort  him  out  of  the  town,  on  the 
morning  when  he  was  to  commence  his  journey. 
He  knew  nothing  of  this  project  until  just  as  he 
was  coming  forth,  when  he  found  the  officers  at  the 
door,  all  mounted  and  dressed  in  their  uniforms. 
Franklin  says  that  he  was  a  good  deal  chagrined 
at  their  appearing,  as  he  could  not  avoid  their 
accompanying  him,  though  if  he  had  known  it 
beforehand  he  should  have  prevented  it. 
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While  Franklin  was  thus  acquiring  some  con- 
siderable military  renown  in  America,  he  was  be- 
coming quite  celebrated  as  a  philosopher  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  seems  that  some  years 
before,  the  library  society  of  Philadelphia  had  re- 
ceived some  articles  of  electrical  apparatus  from 
England,  and  Franklin  had  performed  certain  ex- 
periments with  them  which  led  him  to  believe, 
what  had  not  been  known  before,  that  lightning 
was  an  electrical  phenomenon.  He  wrote  some 
account  of  his  experiments,  and  of  the  views 
which  they  had  led  him  to  entertain,  and  sent  it 
to  the  person  from  whom  the  library  society  had 
received  the  apparatus.  These  papers  attracted 
much  attention,  and  were  at  length  laid  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  soon  afterward 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society.  In 
this    form  they  were    seen   by   a  distinguished 


French  philosopher,  the  Count  de  Buffon,  who 
caused  them  to  be  be  translated  into  the  French 
language  and  published  at  Paris.  By  this  means 
the  attention  of  the  whole  scientific  world  was 
called  to  Franklin's  speculations,  and  as  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  views  was  fully  estabhshed  by  sub- 
sequent investigations  and 
experiments,  he  acquired 
great  renown.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the 
various  scientific  societies, 
and  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  sent  him  a  mag- 
nificent gold  medal. 

This  medal  was  brought 
to  America  to  be  delivered 
to  Franklin  by  a  new  Gov- 
ernor, Captain  Denny,  who 
was  about  this  time  ap- 
pointed over  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  course 
of  public  business  had  often 
brought  Franklin  and  the 
former  governor  into  con- 
flict with  each  other ;  for 
the  governor,  as  has  already 
been  said,  represented  the  interests  of  the  En- 
glish proprietors  of  the  colony,  while  Franklin 


espoused  very  warmly  tlie  cause  of  the  people. 
The  governor  often  sent  messages  and  addresses 
to  the  Assembly  censuring  them  for  the  course 
of  proceeding  which  they  had  followed  in  refer- 
ence to  taxing  the  proprietors'  lands,  and  the 
Assembly  often  appointed  Franklin  to  draw  up 
suitable  replies.  The  new  governor  seems  to 
have  been  pleased  with  having  the  medal  in- 
trusted to  his  charge,  as  he  intended  in  com- 
mencing his  administration,  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  propitiate  Franklin,  so  as  to  secure  the  great 
influence  which  the  philosopher  had  now  begun 
to  wield  in  the  province,  in  his  favor. 

When  Governor  Denny  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  de- 
termined on  giving  a  great  entertainment  to  the 
people  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  take  that  occasion 
for  presenting  Franklin  with  his  medal.  This 
he  accordingly  did ;  and  he  accompanied  the 
presentation  with  an  appropriate  speech,  in  which 
he  complimented  Franklin  in  a  very  handsome 
manner  for  his  scientific  attainments,  and  spoke 
in  flattering  terms  of  the  renown  which  he  was 
acquiring  in  Europe.  After  the  dinner,  he  took 
Franklin  aside  into  a  small  room,  leaving  the 
general  company  still  at  the  table,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  him  in  respect  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  province  and  the  contemplated  meas- 
ures of  his  administration.  He  had  been  advised, 
he  said,  by  his  friends  in  England,  to  cultivate  a 
good  understanding  with  Franklin,  as  a  man  ca- 
pable of  giving  him  the  best  advice,  and  of  con- 
tributing most  effectually  to  making  his  adminis- 
tration easy.  He  said  a  great  deal  about  the 
friendly  feeling  toward  the  colony  which  was 
entertained  by  the  proprietors,  and  about  the  ad- 
vantage which  it  would  be  to  all  concerned,  and 
to  Franklin  in  particular,  if  the  opposition  which 
had  been  made  to  the  proprietor's  views  should 
be  discontinued,  and  harmony  restored  between 
them  and  the  people  of  the  colony. 

During  all  this  time  while  the  governor  was 
plying  his  guest  with  these  flatteries  and  prom- 
ises, he  was  offering  him  wine  and  drinking  his 


health;     for    the    people    at    the    dinner    table, 
when  they  found  that  the  governor  did  not  re- 
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turn,  sent  a  decanter  of  Madeira  and  some  glasses 
into  the  room  where  he  and  Franklin  were  sitting. 
All  these  civihties  and  blandishments,  however, 
on  the  part  of  the  governor  seem  to  have  been 
thrown  away.  Franklin  replied  with  politeness, 
but  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evince  a  full  de- 
termination to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  cause  of 
the  colonists,  in  case  any  farther  encroachments 
on  their  rights  should  be  attempted. 

In  fact  the  breach  between  the  people  of  the 
colony  and  the  proprietors  in  England  soon  be- 
gan to  grow  wider,  under 
the  administration  of  the 
new  governor,  than  they  had 
ever  been  before,  until  at 
length  it  was  decided  to 
send  Franklin  to  England 
to  lay  a  remonstrance  and 
petition  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  proprietors,  be- 
fore the  king.  Franklin 
accordingly  took  passage  on 
board  of  a  packet  which  was 
to  sail  from  New  York. 

A  great  many  embarrass- 
ments and  delays,  however, 
supervened  before  he  finally 
set  sail.  In  the  first  place, 
he  was  detained  by  certain 
negotiations  which  were  en- 
tered into  between  Govern- 
ors Loudoun  of  New  York,  and  Denny  of  Phila- 
delphia on  the  one  part,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Assembly  on  the  other,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  com- 
promise the  difficulty,  until  the  packet  in  which 
he  had  taken  passage  had  sailed,  carrying  with 
her  all  the  stores  which  he  had  laid  in  for  the 
voyage.  Next,  he  found  himself  detained  week 
after  week  in  New  York  by  the  dilatoriness  and 
perpetual  procrastination  of  Governor  Loudoun, 
who  kept  back  the  packets  as  they  came  in,  one 
after  another,  in  order  to  get  his  dispatches  pre- 
pared. He  was  always  busy  writing  letters  and 
dispatches,  but  they  seemed  never  to  be  ready  ;  so 
that  it  was  said  of  him  by  some  wags  that  he  was 
like  the  figure  of  St.  George  upon  the  tavern  signs, 
"  who  though  always  on  horseback  never  rides  on. " 


sail,  and  the  passengers  were  all  ordered  to  go  on 
board.  The  packets  proceeded  to  Sandy  Hook, 
and  there  anchored  to  wait  for  the  governor's  final 
dispatches.  Here  they  were  kept  waiting  day 
after  day  for  about  six  weeks,  so  that  at  last  the 
passengers'  stores  were  consumed,  and  they  had 
to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  ;  and  one  of  the  vessels 
became  so  foul  with  the  incrustation  of  shells  and 
barnacles  upon  her  hull,  that  she  required  to  be 
taken  into  dock  and  cleaned.  At  length,  however, 
the  fleet  sailed,  and  Franklin,  after  various  adven- 


After  being  detained  in  this  way  several  weeks, 
it  was  announced  that  the  packets  were  about  to 


tures,  arrived  safely  one  foggy  mornmg  at  Fal- 
mouth in  England. 

The  vessel  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the 
Scilly  Islands  as  they  were  approaching  the  town 
of  Falmouth.  Although  the  wind  was  not  vio- 
lent, the  weather  was  very  thick  and  hazy,  and 
there  was  a  treacherous  current  drifting  them 
toward  the  rocks  as  they  attempted  to  pass  by 
the  island  and  gain  the  shore.  There  was  a 
watchman  stationed  at  the  bow,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  keep  a  vigilant  look-out.  This  watchman 
was  called  to  from  time  to  time  by  an  officer  on 
the  deck,  "  Look  out  well  before  there,"  and  he 
as  often  answered  "  Ay,  ay ;"  but  he  neglected 
his  duty,  notwithstanding,  being  probably  half 
asleep  at  his  station ;  for  suddenly  all  on  deck 
were  alarmed  by  an  outcry,  and  looking  forward 
they  saw  the  light-house  which  stood  upon  the 
rocks,  loomingup  close  before  them.  The  ship  was 
immediately  brought  round  by  a  kind  of  manoeu- 
vre considered  very  dangerous  in  such  circum- 
stances, but  it  was  successful  in  this  case,  and 
thus  they  escaped  the  impending  danger.  The 
passengers  were  all  aware  of  the  peril  they  were 
in,  and  many  of  them  were  exceedingly  alarmed. 
In  fact,  the  shipmaster  and  the  seamen  consider- 
ed it  a  very  narrow  escape.  If  the  ship  had  gone 
upon  the  rocks,  the  whole  company  would  prob- 
ably have  perished. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  and  the  bells  were 
ringing  for  church  when  the  passengers  landed 
Franklin  with  the  others  went  to  church  imme- 
diately, with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  to  God,  as 
he  says,  for  the  deliverance  which  they  had  ex- 
perienced.    He  then  went  to  his  inn  and  wrote 
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a  letter  to  his  family  giving  them  an  account  of 
his  voyage 

A  few  days  after 
this  he  went  up  to 
London,  and  be- 
gan to  devote  him- 
self to  the  business 
of  his  agency. 

He  found,  how- 
ever, that  he  made 
very  slow  progress 
in  accomplishing 
his  object,  for  the 
ministry  were  so 
much  engaged 
with  other  affairs, 
that  for  a  long  time 
he  could  not  ob- 
tain a  hearing. 
He  however  was  not  idle.  He  wrote  pamphlets 
and  articles  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  every  thing 
that  he  wrote  was  of  so  original  a  character,  and 
so  apposite,  and  was  moreover  expressed  with  so 
much  terseness  and  point,  that  it  attracted  great 
attention  and  acquired  great  influence. 

In  fact,  Franklin  was  distinguished  all  his  life 
for  the  genius  and  originality  which  he  displayed 
in  expressing  any  sentiments  which  he  wished 
to  inculcate  upon  mankind.  One  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  this  is  the  celebrated  Para- 
ble against  persecution  of  which  he  is  generally 
considered  the  author  ;  it  is  as  follows  : 


'^J^^^K 


ND  it  came  to  pass 
after  these  things,  that 
Abraham  sat  in  the  door 
of  his  tent,  about  the 
gomg  down  of  the  sun. 
2.  And  behold,  a 
man,  bowed  with  age, 
came  from  the  way  of 
the  wilderness,  leaning 
on  a  staff 

3.  And  Abraham  arose  and  met 
him,  and  said  unto  him,  "  Turn  in,  I 
pray  thee,  and  wash  thy  feet,  and  tar- 
ry all  night,  and  thou  shalt  arise  early 
on  the  morrow,  and  go  on  thy  way." 

4.  But  the  man  said,  "  Nay,  for  I  will  abide 
under  this  tree." 

5.  And  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly  ;  so  he 


turned,  and  they  went  into  the  tent,  and  Abra- 
ham baked  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat. 

6.  And  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man 
blessed  not  God,  he  said  unto  him,  "Wherefore 
dost  thou  not  worship  the  most  high  God,  Creat- 
or of  heaven  and  earth  V 

1.  And  the  man  answered  and  said,  "  I  do  not 
worship  the  God  thou  speakest  of,  neither  do  I 
call  upon  his  name  ;  for  I  have  made  to  myself  a 
god,  which  abideth  alway  in  mine  house,  and 
provideth  me  with  all  things." 

8.  And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kindled  against 
the  man,  and  he  arose  and  fell  upon  him,  and 
drove  him  forth  with  blows  into  the  wilderness. 

9.  And  at  midnight  God  called  unto  Abraham, 
saying,  "  Abraham,  where  is  the  stranger  1" 

10.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said,  "  Lord, 
he  would  not  worship  thee,  neither  would  he  call 
upon  thy  name  ;  therefore  have  I  driven  him  out 
from  before  my  face  into  the  wilderness." 

IL  And  God  said,  "  Have  I  borne  with  him 
these  hundred  ninety  and  eight  years,  and  nour- 
ished him,  and  clothed  him,  notwithstanding  his 
rebellion  against  me  ;  and  couldst  not  thou,  that 
art  thyself  a  sinner,  bear  with  him  one  night  1" 

This  parable,  the  idea  of  which  Franklin  prob- 
ably obtained  from  some  ancient  Persian  books, 
he  wrote  out  and  committed  to  memory,  and  he 
used  to  amuse  himself  sometimes  by  opening 
the  Bible,  and  repeating  the  parable  as  if  he  were 
reading  it  from  that  book  ;  and  he  found,  he 
said,  that  very  few  audit- 
ors were  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  con- 
tents of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume to  suspect  the  de- 
ception. 

He  often  expressed 
the  sentiments  which  he 
wished  to  inculcate,  in 
some  unusual  and  strik- 
ing form,  as  in  this  in- 
stance. His  conversa- 
tion assumed  somewhat 
the  same  character,  so 
that  wherever  he  was, 
his  sayings  and  doings 
always  attracted  gi*eat  attention. 

In  respect  to  this  parable  on  persecution,  al- 
though it  is  generally  considered  as  the  produc- 
tion of  Frankhn,  it  was  nevef  really  claimed  as 
such  by  him.  In  fact,  Franklin  himself  did  not 
publish  it.  It  was  published  without  his  knowl- 
edge, by  a  friend  of  his  in  Scotland,  the  celebra- 
ted Lord  Kames,  who  inserted  it  in  a  volume  of 
his  writings,  saying  it  was  "  furnished  to  him" 
by  Franklin.  Lord  Kames  resided  in  Scotland, 
and  Franklin  became  acquainted  with  him  during 
a  visit  which  he  made  to  that  country  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1759.  Lord  Kames  became  very  greatly 
interested  in  Franklin's  character,  and  a  warm 
friendship  and  constant  correspondence  was  kept 
up  between  the  two  philosophers  for  many  years, 
as  long,  in  fact,  as  Lord  Kzimes  lived  ;  for  Frank- 
lin was  the  survivor. 
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Franklin's  residence  while  he  was  in  London 
was  in  Craven-street,  near  the   Strand,  at  the 
house  of  a  Mrs.  Stevenson.     This  house  is  still 
commemorated    in   the    London    Guide    Books, 
among  other  places  of  historical  interest  in  the 
metropolis,  on  account  of  its  having  been  the 
home  of  the  distinguished  philosopher  so  long. 
Franklin  lived  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Mrs. 
Stevenson  and  her  family,  while  he  remained  in 
her  house,  and  he  interested  himself  in  the  studies 
and  instruction  of 
her  daughter.     At 
the  same  time  he 
kept  up  a  constant 
and  familiar  corre- 
spondence with  his 
wife  and  family  at 
home.     One  of  his 
sons  was  with  him 
during     his     resi- 
dence in  England 
having  accompani- 
ed   him   when    he 
came    over.       His 
friends  were  very 
desirous     that    he 
should  send  for  his 
wife    to    come    to 
England   too,   and 
more  especially  his 
daughter        Sally, 
who  was  a  very  at- 
tractive and  agree- 
able  young   lady, 
just      arrived     to 
years    of  woman- 
hood.      One      of 
Franklin's  most  in- 
timate friends,  Mr. 
Strahan,    a    mem- 
ber of  Parliament, 
wrote      to      Mrs. 
Franklin  very  ur- 
gently   requesting 
her  to  come  to  En- 
gland    with     her 
daughter.     Frank- 
lin  himself,    how- 
ever, seems  not  to 
have  seconded  this 
proposition      very 
strongly.  He 

knew,  in  the  first 
place,  that  his  wife 
had  an  irresistible 

repugnance  to  undertaking  a  sea  voyage,  and 
then  he  was  continually  hoping  that  the  long 
and  weary  negotiations  in  which  he  was  engaged 
would  be  brought  soon  to  an  end,  so  that  he  could 
return  himself  to  his  native  land. 

At  length,  after  an  infinite  variety  of  difficulties 
and  delays,  the  object  for  which  Franklin  had 
been  sent  to  England  was  in  the  main  accom- 
plished. It  was  decided  that  the  lands  of  the 
proprietors  should  be  taxed  as  well  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  colonists.     There  were  several  other 


measures  which  he  had  been  desirous  of  securing, 
which  he  found  then  impracticable.  Still  his 
object  in  the  main  was  accomplished,  and  the 
Assembly  were  well  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
done.  He  accordingly  concluded  to  return  to 
America. 

He  left  England  about  the  end  of  August,  in 
1762,  in  company  with  ten  sail  of  merchant  ships 
under  convoy  of  a  man-of-war.  They  touched  at 
Madeira  on  the  passage,  where  they  were  very 


kindly  received  by  the  inhabitants,  and  Franklin 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  observations 
which  he  made  on  the  island  and  its  productions. 
After  remaining  on  the  island  for  a  few  days,  and 
furnishing  the  ships  with  provisions  and  refresh- 
ments of  all  kinds,  the  ships  sailed  again.  They 
proceeded  southward  until  they  reached  the  trade 
winds,  and  then  westward  toward  the  coast  of 
America.  All  this  time  the  weather  was  so  fa- 
vorable, and  the  water  was  so  smooth,  that  there 
were  very  few  days  when  the  passengers  coulf' 
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not  visit  from  ship  to  ship,  dining  with  each  other 
on  board  the  diil'erent  vessels,  which  made  the 
time  pass  very  agreeably;  "much  more  so,"  as 
Franklin  said,  "than  when  one  goes  in  a  single 
ship,  as  this  was  like  traveling  in  a  moving  vil- 
lage with  all  one's  neighbors  about  one." 

He  arrived  at  home  on  the  1st  of  November, 
after  an  absence  of  between  five  and  six  years. 
He  found  his  wife  and  daughter  well — the  latter, 
as  he  says,  grown  to  quite  a  woman,  and  with 
many  amiable  accomplishments,  acquired  during 
his  absence.  He  was  received  too  with  great 
distinction  by  the  public  authorities  and  by  the 
people  of  Philadelphia.  The  Assembly  voted  him 
twelve  thousand  pounds  for  his  services,  and  also 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks,  to  be  presented  to  him  in 
public  by  the  Speaker.  His  friends  came  in  great 
numbers  to  see  him  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
safe  return,  so  that  his  house  for  many  days  was 
filled  with  them.  Besides  these  pubUc  and  private 
honors  bestowed  upon  himself,  Franklin  expe- 
rienced an  additional  satisfaction  also  at  this  time 
on  account  of  the  distinction  to  which  his  son 
was  attaining.  His  son  had  been  appomted  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  just  before  his  father  left 
England,  and  he  remained  behind  when  his  father 
sailed,  in  order  to  be  married  to  a  very  agreeable 
West  India  lady  to  whom  he  had  proposed  him- 
self, with  his  father's  consent  and  approbation. 
The  young  governor  and  his  bride  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  a  few  months  after  Franklin  him- 
self came  home.  Franklin  accompanied  his  son 
to  New  Jersey,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  warmly  welcomed  by  people  of  all 
ranks,  and  then  left  him  happily  established  in 
his  government  there. 

Soon  after  this  Franklin,  who  still  held  the  of- 
fice of  postmaster  for  the  colonies,  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  the  post-office,  and 
concluded  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  with  re- 
ference to  this  business  in  all  the  colonies  north 
of  Philadelphia.  He  took  his  daughter  with  him 
on  this  iourney,  although  it  was  likely  to  be  a 


very  long  and  fatiguing  one.  He  traveled  in  a 
wagon,  accompanied  by  a  saddle  horse.  His 
daughter  rode  on  this  horse  for  a  considerable 


part  of  the  journey.  At  the  beginning  of  it  slie 
rode  on  the  horse  only  occasionally  ;  but,  as  she 
became  accustomed  to  the  exercise,  she  found  it 
more  and  more  agreeable,  and  on  the  journey 
home  she  traveled  in  this  manner  nearly  all  the 
way  from  Rhode  Island  to  Philadelphia. 

Not  long  after  this  time  new  Indian  difficulties 
occurred  on  the  frontiers,  which  called  for  the 
raising  of  a  new  military  force  to  suppress  them. 
A  law  was  accordingly  proposed  in  the  Assembly 
for  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  this  purpose 
by  a  tax.  And  now  it  was  found  that  the  ques- 
tion which  Franklin  had  been  sent  to  Europe  to 
arrange,  namely,  the  question  of  taxing  the  pro- 
prietary lands  had  not,  after  all,  been  so  definitely 
settled  as  was  supposed.  The  language  of  the 
law  was  this  :  "  The  uncultivated  lands  of  the  pro- 
prietaries shall  not  be  assessed  higher  than  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  any  uncultivated  lands  be- 
longing to  the  inhabitants  shall  be  assessed  ;" 
and  on  attempting  to  determine  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  this  language,  it  was  found  to  be 
susceptible  of  two  interpretations.  The  Assembly 
understood  it  to  mean  that  the  land  of  the  pro- 
prietaries should  not  be  taxed  higher  than  that 
of  any  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  same  quality. 
Whereas  the  governor  insisted  that  the  meaning 
must  be  that  none  of  the  proprietaries'  land  should 
be  taxed  any  higher  than  the  lowest  and  poorest 
belonging  to  any  of  the  inhabitants.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  enactment  is,  perhaps,  susceptible 
of  either  construction.  It  will  certainly  bear  the 
one  which  the  governor  put  upon  it,  and  as  he 
insisted,  in  the  most  absolute  and  determined 
manner,  upon  his  view  of  the  question,  the  As- 
sembly were  at  length  compelled  to  yield  ;  for 
the  terrible  danger  which  impended  over  the  col- 
ony from  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  would  not 
admit  of  delay. 

The  people  of  the  colony,  though  thus  beaten 
in  the  contest  and  forced  to  submit,  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  submit  peaceably.     On  the 
contrary  a  very  general  feeling  of  indignation  and 
resentment  took  possession 
of  the  community,  and  at 
length  it  was  determined  to 
send  a  petition  to  the  King 
of  Great    Britain,    praying 
him  to  dispossess  the  pro- 
prietaries of  the  powerwhich 
^  they  were  so  obstinately  de- 

termined on  abusing,  and  to 
assume  the  government  of 
the  colonies  himself,  as  a 
prerogative  of  the  crown. 
The  coming  to  this  determ- 
ination on  the  part  of  the 
colony  was  not  effected  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  debate, 
and  political  animosity  and 
contention,  for  the  govern- 
or of  course  had  a  party  on 
his  side,  and  they  exerted 
themselves  to  tne  utmost  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  the  petition.  It  was,  however,  carried  against 
all  opposition.     The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
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however,  refused  to  sign  the  bill  when  it  was 
passed,  and  he  resigned  his  office  to  avoid  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  an  act  which  would  of 
course  greatly  please  the  proprietary  party.  The 
majority  of  the  Assembly  then  elected  Franklin 
Speaker,  and  he  at  once  signed  the  bill.  This 
proceeding  made  Franklin  specially  obnoxious  to 
the  proprietary  party,  and  at  the  next  election  of 
members  of  the  Assembly  they  made  every  pos- 
sible effort  in  Franklin's  district  to  prevent  bis 
being  chosen.  They  succeeded.  Franklin  lost 
his  election  by  about  twenty-five  votes  out  of  four 
thousand.  But  though  the  proprietary  interest 
was  thus  the  strongest  in  Franklin's  district,  it 
was  found  when  the  new  Assembly  came  to- 
gether that  the  party  that  was  opposed  to  them 
was  in  a  majority  of  two-thirds  ;  and  in  order  to 
rebuke  their  opponents  for  the  efforts  which  they 
had  made  to  defeat  Franklin  in  his  district,  they 
immediately  passed  a  vote  to  send  him  to  England 
again,  as  a  special  messenger,  to  present  the  pe- 
tition which  they  had  voted,  to  the  king. 

The  animosity  and  excitement  which  attended 
this  contest  was  of  course  extreme,  and  the  char- 
acter and  the  whole  political  course  of  Franklin, 
were  assailed  by  his  enemies  with  all  the  violence 
and  pertinacity  that  characterize  political  contests 
of  this  kind  at  the  present  day.  Franklin,  how- 
ever, bore  it  all  very  good-naturedly.  Just  before 
he  sailed,  after  he  had  left  Philadelphia  to  repair 
to  the  ship,  which  was  lying  some  distance  down 
the  river,  he  wrote  a  very  affectionate  letter  to 
his  daughter  to  bid  her  farewell  and  give  her  his 
parting  counsels.  "  You  know,"  said  he,  in  this 
letter,  '*  that  I  have  many  enemies,  all,  indeed, 
on  the  public  account  (for  I  can  not  recollect  that 
I  have  in  a  private  capacity  given  just  cause  of 
offense  to  any  one  whatever),  yet  they  are  ene- 
mies, and  very  bitter  ones  ;  and  you  must  expect 
their  enmity  will  extend  in  some  degree  to  you, 
so  that  your  slightest  indiscretions  will  be  mag- 
nified into  crimes,  in  order 
the  more  sensibly  to  wound 
and  afllict  me.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  more  necessary  for 
you  to  be  extremely  circum 
spect  in  all  your  behavior 
that  no  advantage  may  be 
given  to  their  malevolence." 
Then  followed  various  coun- 
sels relating  to  her  duty  to 
her  mother,  her  general  de- 
portment, her  studies,  and 
her  obligations  to  the 
church.  The  church  with 
which  Franklin  was  con- 
nected was  of  the  Episcopal 
denomination,  and  he  took  a 
great  interest  in  its  prosper- 
ity ;  though  he  manifested 
the  same  liberality  and  pub- 
lic spirit  here  as  in  all  the  other  relations  that  he 
sustained.  At  one  time,  for  example,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  certain  members  of  the  congregation  to 
form  a  sort  of  colony,  and  build  a  new  church  in 
another  place.     A  portion  of  the  people  opposed 


this  plan  as  tending  to  weaken  the  mother  church ; 
but  Franklin  favored  it,  thinking  that  in  the  end 
the  measure  would  have  a  contrary  effect  from 
the  one  they  apprehended.  He  compared  it  to  the 
swarming  of  bees,  by  which,  he  said,  the  comfort 


and  prosperity  of  the  old  hive  was  increased,  and 
a  new  and  flourishing  colony  established  to  keep 
the  parent  stock  in  countenance.  Very  few  per- 
sons, at  that  period,  would  have  seen  either  the 
expediency  or  the  duty  of  pursuing  such  a  course 
in  respect  to  the  colonization  of  a  portion  of  a 
church  :  though  now  such  views  are  very  exten- 
sively entertained  by  all  liberal  minded  men,  and 
many  such  colonies  are  now  formed  from  thriving 
churches,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  concerned. 
But  to  return  to  the  voyage.  Franklin  was  to 
embark  on  board  his  ship  at  Chester,  a  port  sit- 
uated down  the  river  from  Philadelphia,  on  the 
confines  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  A  cavalcade 
of  three  hundred  people  from  Philadelphia  ac- 
companied him  to  Chester,  and  a  great  company 
assembled  upon  the  wharf,  when  the  vessel  was 
about  to  sail,  to  take  leave  of  their  distinguished 
countryman  and  wish  him  a  prosperous  voyage 
The  crowd  thus  assembled  saluted  Franklin  with 


acclamations  and  cheers,  as  the  boat  which  wa.' 
to  convey  him  to  the  vessel  slowly  moved  away 
from  the  shore.  The  day  of  his  sailing  was  the 
7th  of  November,  1764,  about  two  years  after 
his  return  from  his  former  visit. 
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The  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  a  pros- 
perous one,  notwithstanding  that  it  wa?  so  late 
in  the  season.  Franklin  wrote  a  letter  home  to 
give  his  wife  and  daughter  an  account  of  his 
voyage,  before  he  left  the  vessel.  On  landing  he 
proceeded  to  London,  and  went  directly  to  his  old 
landlady's,  at  Mrs.  Stevenson's,  in  Craven-street, 
Strand.  When  the  news  of  his  safe  arrival 
reached  Philadelphia,  the  people  of  the  city  cel- 
ebrated the  event  by  ringing  the  bells,  and  other 
modes  of  public  rejoicing.  The  hostility  which 
had  been  manifested  toward  him  had  operated  to 
make  him  a  greater  favorite  than  ever. 

Franklin  now  began  to  turn  his  attention  toward 
the  business  of  his  agency.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  England,  however,  before  difficulties 
grew  up  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  which  proved  to  be  of  a  far  more  serious 
character  than  those  which  had  been  discussed 
at  Philadelphia.  Parliament  claimed  the  right  to 
tax  the  colonies.  The  colonies  maintained  that 
their  own  legislatures  alone  had  this  right,  and  a 
long  and  obstinate  dispute  ensued.  The  English 
government  devised  all  sorts  of  expedients  to  as- 
sess the  taxes  in  such  a  way  that  the  Americans 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  them ;  and  the  Ameri- 
cans on  their  part  met  these  attempts  by  equally 
ingenious  and  far  more  effectual  contrivances  for 
evading  the  payment.  For  a  time  the  Americans 
refused  to  use  any  British  commodities,  in  order 
that  the  people  of  England  might  see  that  by  the 
persisting  of  the  government  in  their  determina- 
tion to  tax  the  colonies,  they  would  lose  a  very 
valuable  trade.  Franklin  joined  in  this  effort, 
insomuch  that  for  a  long  time  he  would  not  make 
purchases  in  England  of  any  articles  to  send  home 
to  his  family.  At  length  the  difficulty  was  in 
some  measure  compromised.  One  of  the  most 
obnoxious  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  for  taxing 
America  was  repealed,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
Franklin  Durchased  and  sent  home  to  his  wife 


repealed,  he  was  now  willing  that  she  should 
have  a  new  gown. 

In  fact  the  great  philosopher's  attention  was 
attracted  at  this  time  in  some  degree  to  the  effect 
of  dress  upon  his  own  personal  appearance,  for 
on  making  a  visit  to  Paris,  which  he  did  toward 
the  close  of  1767,  he  says  that  the  French  tailor 
and  perruquier  so  transformed  him  as  to  make 


and  daughter  quite  a  trunk  full  of  dresses — silks, 
satins,  and  brocade — with  gloves,  and  bottles  of 
lavender  water,  and  other  such  niceties  to  fill 
fhe  corners.  He  told  her,  in  the  letter  which  he 
sent  with  this  trunk,  that,  as  the  Stamp  Act  was 


him  appear  twenty  years  younger  than  he  really 
was. 

Franklin  received   a  great  deal  of  attention 
while  he  was  in  Paris,  and  he  seems  to  have  en- 
joyed his  visit  there  very  highly.    The  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  walks  of  literature   and 
science  sought  his  society,  for  they  all  knew  well 
his  reputation  as  a  philosopher ;  and  many  of 
them  had  read  his  writings  and  had  repeated  the 
experiments  which  he  had  made,  and  which  had 
awakened  so  deep  an  interest  throughout  the 
whole  learned  world.      Franklin   received   too, 
many  marks  of  distinction  and  honor  from  the 
public  men  of  France — es- 
pecially   from    those    who 
were    connected   with    the 
government.     It  was   sup- 
posed that  they  had  been 
watching   the  progress  of 
the  disputes  between  En- 
gland and  her  colonies,  and 
secretly  hoping  that  these 
disputes   might  end  in  an 
open  rupture ;   for  such  a 
rupture  they  thought  would 
end  in  weakening  the  power 
of  their  ancient  rival.    Sym- 
pathizing   thus    with     the 
party  in  this  contest  which 
Franklin  represented,  they 
naturally  felt  a  special  in- 
terest in  him.    Franklin  was 
presented  at  court,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  most  distinguished  society  in  the 
metropolis. 

After  a  time  he  returned  again  to  England,  but 
he  found  when  he  arrived  there  that  the  state  of 
things  between  the  English  government  and  the 
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American  colonies  was  growing  worse  instead  of 
better.  Parliament  insisted  on  its  right  "to  bind 
the  colonies,"  as  their  resolve  expressed  it,  "  in 
all  cases  whatsoever."  The  Americans,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  more  and  more  determined  to 
resist  such  a  claim.  Parliament  adopted  meas- 
ures more  and  more  stringent  every  day,  to  com- 
pel the  colonies  to  submit.  They  passed  coercive 
laws ;  they  devised  ingenious  modes  of  levying 
taxes ;  they  sent  out  troops,  and  in  every  possible 
way  strengthened  the  military  position  of  the 
government  in  America.  The  colonists,  on  the 
other  hand,  began  to  evince  the  most  determined 
spirit  ol  hostility  to  the  measures  of  the  mother 
country.  They  held  great  public  assemblages ; 
they  passed  violent  resolves  ;  they  began  to  form 
extensive  and  formidable  combinations  for  resist- 
ing or  evading  the  laws.  Thus  every  thing  por- 
tended an  approaching  conflict. 

Franklin  exerted  all  his  power  and  influence 
for  a  long  time  in  attempting  to  heal  the  breach. 
He  wrote  pamphlets  and  articles  in  the  newspa- 
pers in  England  defending,  though  in  a  tone  of 
great  candor  and  modera- 
tion, the  rights  of  America, 
and  urging  the  ministry  and 
people  of  England  not  to 
persist  in  their  attempts  at 
coercion.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  letters  to 
America,  endeavoring  to 
diminish  the  violence  of  the 
agitation  there,  in  hopes 
that  by  keeping  back  the 
tide  of  excitement  and  pas- 
sion which  was  so  rapidly 
rising,  some  mode  of  adjust- 
ment might  be  found  to 
terminate  the  difficulty.  All 
these  efforts  were,  however, 
in  vain.  The  quarrel  grew 
wider  and  more  hopeless 
every  day. 

About  this  time  the  administration  of  the  colo- 
nial affairs  for  the  English  government  was  com- 
mitted to  a  new  officer,  Lord  Hillsborough,  who 
was  now  made  Secretary  of  State  for  America  ; 
and  immediately  new  negotiations  were  entered 
into,  and  new  schemes  formed,  for  settling  the 
dispute.  Two  or  three  years  thus  passed  away, 
but  nothing  was  done.  At  length  Lord  Hills- 
borough seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  win- 
ning over  Franklin's  influence  to  the  side  of  the 
English  government  by  compliments  and  flatter- 
ing attentions.  He  met  him  one  morning  in 
Dublin,  at  the  house  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  where  he  paid  him  special  civilities,  and 
invited  him  in  the  most  cordial  manner  to  visit  him 
at  his  country  mansion  at  Hillsborough,  in  the 
north  of  England.  Franklin  was  then  contem- 
plating a  journey  northward,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  journey  he  stopped  at  Hillsborough.  He 
and  his  party  were  received  with  the  greatest 
attention  by  his  lordship,  and  detained  four  days, 
during  which  time  Franklin  was  loaded  with 
civilities. 


If  these  attentions  were  really  designed  to 
make  Franklin  more  manageable,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  colonies  in  the  contest  that  was 
going  on,  they  wholly  failed  of  their  object ;  for 
in  the  negotiations  which  followed,  Franklin  con- 
tinued as  firm  and  intractable  as  ever.  In  fact,  not 
long  after  this,  he  came  directly  into  conflict  with 
Lord  Hillsborough  before  the  Board  of  Trade, 
when  a  certain  measure  relating  to  the  colony — 
one  which  Lord  Hillsborough  strongly  opposed, 
and  Franklin  as  strenuously  advocated — was  in 
debate.  At  last  after  a  long  contest  Franklin 
gained  the  day  ;  and  this  result  so  changed  his 
lordship's  sentiments  toward  Franklin  that  for 
some  time  he  treated  him  with  marked  rudeness. 
At  one  time  Franklin  called  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Lord  Hillsborough  on  a  day  when  his  lordship 
was  holding  a  levee,  and  when  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  carriages  at  the  door.  Franklin's  coach- 
man drove  up,  alighted,  and  was  opening  the 
carriage  for  Franklin  to  dismount,  when  the  port- 
er came  out,  and  in  the  most  supercilious  and 
surly  manner  rebuked  the  coachman  for  opening 


the  door  of  the  carriage  before  he  had  inquired 
whether  his  lordship  was  at  home  ;  and  then 
turning  to  Franklin  he  said,  "  My  lord  is  not  at 
home." 

Lord  Hillsborough,  however,  recovered  from 
his  resentment  after  this,  in  the  course  of  a  year  ; 
and  at  length  on  one  occasion  his  lordship  called 
upon  Franklin  in  his  room,  and  accosted  him  in  a 
very  cordial  and  friendly  manner,  as  if  no  diffi- 
culty between  them  had  ever  occurred. 

In  the  mean  time  the  determination  in  Amer- 
ica to  resist  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament  over  the  colonies,  became  more  and 
more  extended.  A  disposition  was  manifested 
by  the  several  colonies  to  combine  their  efforts 
for  this  end,  and  one  after  another  of  them  sent 
out  commissions  to  Franklin  to  act  as  their  agent, 
as  well  as  agent  for  Pennsylvania.  Things  went 
on  in  this  way  until  a  certain  tragical  affair  oc- 
curred in  Boston,  known  generally  in  American 
accounts  of  these  events  as  the  Boston  massacre, 
which  greatly  increased  the  popular  excitement 
among  the  people  of  thp  colonies. 
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This  massacre,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  shoot- 
ing of  some  persons  in  a  crowd  in  State-street 
in  Boston,  by  the  British  soldiers.  It  originated 
thus  ;  A  company  of  boys  one  day  undertook  to 
burn  effigies  of  certain  merchants  who  persisted 
in  importing  British  goods  and  secretly  selling 
them,  thus  taking  sides  as  it  were  against  their 
countrymen  in  the  contest  that  was  going  on. 
While  doing  this  a  man  whom  they  considered  a 
.spy  and  informer  came  by  ;  and  the  boys,  in  some 
way  or  other,  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
him.  The  man  retreated  to  his  house  ;  the  boys 
follewed  him  and  threw  snow-balls  and  pieces  of 
ice  at  the  house  when  he  had  gone  in.  The  man 
brought  a  gun  to  the  window  and  shot  one  of  the 
boys  dead  on  the  spot. 

This  of  course  produced  a  very  intense  excite- 
ment throughout  the  city.  The  soldiers  naturally 
took  part  with  those  supposed  to  favor  British 
interests  ;  this  exasperated  the  populace  against 
them,  and  finally,  after  various  collisons,  a  case 
occurred  in  v^hich  the  British  officer  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  order  the  troops  to  fire  upon  a  crowd 


which  was  manifesting  itself  in  America,  by  an}i 
force  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  so 


of  people  that  were  assembled  to  taunt  and  threat- 
en them,  and  pelt  them  with  ice  and  snow. 
They  had  been  led  to  assemble  thus,  through 
some  quarrel  that  had  sprung  up  between  a  sen- 
tinel and  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  town. 
In  the  firing  three  men  were  killed  outright, 
and  two  more  were  mortally  wounded.  The 
killing  of  these  men  was  called  a  massacre, 
and  the  tidings  of  it  produced  a  universal  and 
uncontrollable  excitement  throughout  the  prov- 
inces. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  British  rule  manifested  itself  in  America, 
the  determination  became  more  and  more  firm 
and  decided  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment not  to  yield.  It  is  a  point  of  honor  with 
all  governments,  and  especially  with  monarchical 
governments,  not  to  give  way  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  what  they  call  rebellion.  There  were, 
however,  a  few  among  the  British  statesmen  who 
foresaw  the  impossibility  of  subduing  the  spirit 


distant  and  determined  a  population.  Lord 
Chatham  was  one  of 
these  ;  and  he  actually 
brought  forward  in  Par- 
liament, in  1775,  just 
before  the  revolution 
broke  out,  a  bill  for 
withdrawing  the  troops 
from  Boston  as  the  first 
step  toward  a  concilia- 
tory course  of  measures. 
Franklin  was  present  in 
Parliament,  by  Chat- 
ham's particular  request, 
at  the  time  when  this 
motion  was  brought  for- 
ward. In  the  speech 
which  Lord  Chatham 
made  on  this  occasion, 
he  alluded  to  Franklin, 
and  spoke  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms.  The  mo- 
tion was  advocated  too, 

by  Lord  Camden,  another  of  the  British  peers. 
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who  made  an  able  speech  in  favor  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  most  violently  opposed  by 
other  speakers,  and  FrankUn  himself  was  assail- 
ed by  one  of  them  in  very  severe  terms.  When 
the  vote  came  to  be  taken,  it  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority  ;  and  thus  all  hope  of  any  thing 
like  a  reconciliation  disappeared. 

A  great  variety  of  ingenious  devices  were  re- 
sorted to  from  time  to  time  to  propitiate  Frank- 
lin, and  to  secure  his  influence  in  America,  in 
favor  of  some  mode  of  settling  the  difficulty,  which 
would  involve  submission  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nies. He  was  for  example  quite  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  playing  chess,  and  at  one  time  he 
was  informed  that  a  certain  lady  of  high  rank  de- 
sired to  play  chess  with  him,  thinking  that  she 


could  beat  him.  He  of  course  acceded  to  this 
request  and  played  several  games  with  her.  The 
lady  was  a  sister  of  Lord  Howe,  a  nobleman  who 
subsequently  took  a  very  active  and  important 
part  in  the  events  of  the  revolution.  It  turned 
out  in  the  end  that  this  plan  of  playing  chess  was 
only  a  manoeuvre  to  open  the  way  for  Franklin's 
visiting  at  Mrs.  Howe's  house,  in  order  that  Lord 
Howe  himself  might  there  have  the  opportunity 
of  conferring  with  him  on  American  atfairs  with- 
out attracting  attention.  Various  conferences 
were  accordingly  held  between  Franklin  and 
Lord  Howe,  at  this  lady's  house,  and  many  other 
similar  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  various 
other  prominent  men  about  this  time,  but  they 
led  to  nothing  satisfactory.  In  fact,  the  object 
of  them  all  was  to  bring  over  Franklin  to  the 
British  side  of  the  question,  and  to  induce  him 
to  exert  his  almost  unlimited  influence  with  the 
colonies  to  bring  them  over.  But  nothing  of  this 
sort  could  be  done. 

Ten  years  had  now  passed  away  since  Frank- 
lin went  to  England,  and  it  began  to  appear  very 
obvious  that  the  difficulties  in  which  his  mission 
had  originated,  could  not  be  settled,  but  would 
soon  lead  to  an  open  rupture  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country.  Franklin  of  course  con- 
cluded that  for  him  to  remain  any  longer  in  En- 
gland would  be  of  no  avail.  He  had  hitherto  ex- 
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erted  all  his  power  to  promote  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  and  had  endeavored  to  calm  the  excite- 
ment of  the  people  at  home,  and  restrain  them 
from  the  adoption  of  any  rash  or  hasty  measures. 
He  now,  however,  gave  up  all  hope  of  a  peace- 
able settlement  of  the  question,  and  returned  to 
America  prepared  to  do  what  lay  in  his  power  to 
aid  his  countrymen  in  the  approaching  struggle. 
It  was  in  May,  1775,  that  Franklin  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  just  about  the  time  that  open  hos- 
tilities were  commenced  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country.  Though  he  was  now  quite 
advanced  in  age,  being  about  seventy  years  old, 
he  found  himself  called  to  the  discharge  of  the 
most  responsible  and  arduous  duties.  A  Con- 
tinental Congress  had  been  summoned — to  con- 
sist of  delegates  from  all 
the  colonies.  Franklin 
was  elected,  on  the  next 
day  after  his  arrival,  as  a 
member  of  this  body,  and 
he  entered  at  once  upon 
the  discharge  of  the  duties 
which  his  position  brought 
upon  him,  and  prosecuted 
them  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  In  all  the  meas- 
ures which  were  adopted 
by  Congress  for  organizing 
and  arming  the  country, 
he  took  a  very  prominent 
and  conspicuous  part.  In 
fact  so  high  was  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was 
held,  on  account  of  his 
wisdom  and  experience, 
and  the  far-reaching  sa- 
gacity which  characterized  all  his  doings,  that 
men  were  not  willing  to  allow  any  important 
business  to  be  transacted  without  his  concur- 
rence ;  and  at  length,  notwithstanding  his  ad- 
vanced age,  for  he  was  now,  as  has  been  said, 
about  seventy  years  old,  they  proposed  to  send 
him  as  a  commissioner  into  Canada. 

The  province  of  Canada  had  not  hitherto 
evinced  a  disposition  to  take  part  with  the  other 
colonies  in  the  contest  which  had  been  coming 
on,  and  now  Congress,  thinking  it  desirable  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  that  colony  if  possible, 
decided  on  sending  a  commission  there  to  con- 
fer with  the  people,  and  endeavor  to  induce  them 
to  join  the  general  confederation.  Franklin  was 
appointed  at  the  head  of  this  commission.  He 
readily  consented  to  accept  the  appointment, 
though  for  a  man  of  his  years  the  journey,  long 
as  it  was,  and  leading  through  such  a  wilderness 
as  then  intervened,  was  a  very  formidable  under- 
taking. So  few  were  the  facilities  for  traveling 
in  those  days  that  it  required  five  or  six  weeks 
to  make  the  journey.  The  commissioners  left 
Philadelphia  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  did  not 
reach  Montreal  until  near  the  end  of  April.  In 
fact  after  commencing  the  journey,  and  finding 
how  fatiguing  and  how  protracted  it  was  likely 
to  be,  Franklin  felt  some  doubt  whether  he  should 
ever  live  to  return  ;  and  when  he  reached  Sara- 
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toga  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  saying  that  he  began 
to  apprehend  that  he  had  undertaken  a  fatigue 
which  at  his  time  of  life  might  prove  too  much 
for  him  ;  and  so  he  had  taken  paper,  he  said,  to 
write  to  a  few  friends  by  way  of  farewell. 

He  did,  however,  safely  return,  after  a  time, 
though  unfortunately  the  mission  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Canadians  were  not  disposed  to 
join  the  confederation. 

At  length  early  in  the  spring  of  1 776  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  America  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  end  of  the  contest  in  which  they  were 
engaged  must  be  the  absolute  and  final  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  government 
for  America.  When  this  was  resolved  upon,  a 
committee  of  five  members  of  Congress,  namely 


.Jefferson,  Adams,  Franklin,  Sherman,  and  Liv- 
ingston, were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  declaration  of  mdependence.  The  original 
resolution,  on  the   basis  of  which  the  appoint- 


ment of  this  committee  was  made,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Resolved,  That  these  united  colonies  are  and 
of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  states, 
and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and 
Great  Britain  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  totally 
dissolved." 

This  resolution  was  first  proposed  and  debated 
on  the  8th  of  June.  Some  of  the  provinces  weie 
however  found  to  be  not  quite  prepared  for  such 
a  measure,  and  so  the  debate  was  adjourned. 
The  vote  was  finally  taken  on  the  1st  of  July, 
and  carrried  by  a  majority  of  nine  out  of  thirteen 
colonies.  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  were 
against  it ;  Delaware  was  divided ;  and  New  York 
did  not  vote,  on  account  of  some  informality  in 
the  instructions  of  her  delegates. 

In  the  mean  time 
the  committee  had 
proceeded  to  the 
work  of  drawing  up 
the  declaration  of 
independence.  Jef- 
ferson was  appointed 
to  write  the  docu- 
ment, and  he,  when 
he  had  prepared  his 
draft,  read  it  in  com- 
mittee meeting  for 
the  consideration  of 
the  other  members. 
The  committee  ap- 
proved the  draft  sub- 
stantially as  Jeffer- 
son had  written  it, 
and  it  was  accord- 
ingly reported  to 
Congress  and  was 
adopted  by  the  vote 
of  all  the  colonies. 

For  by  the  time 
that  the  final  and 
decisive  vote  was  to 
be  taken,  the  dele- 
gates from  all  the 
colonies  had  received 
fresh  instructions 
from  their  constitu- 
ents, or  fresh  intelli- 
gence in  respect  to 
the  state  of  public 
sentiment  in  the 
communities  which 
they  represented,  ?o 
that  at  last  the  con- 
currence of  the  colo- 
nies was  unanimous 
in  the  act  of  separa- 
tion ;  and  all  the 
members  present  on 
the  4th  of  July,  the 
day  on  which  the 
declaration  was  passed,  excepting  one,  signed  the 
paper  ;  thus  making  themselves  individually  and 
personally  responsible  for  it,  under  the  awful 
pains  and  penalties  of  treason 
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In  connection  with  these  discussions  in  rela- 
tions to  the  declaration  of  independence,  a  curi- 
ous instance  is  preserved  of  the  tone  of  good 
humor  and  pleasantry  which  always  marked  the 
intercourse  which  Franklin  held  with  others, 
even  in  cases  where  interests  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous importance  were  concerned.  When 
Jeflerson  had  read  his  draft  in  the  presence  of 
the  committee,  the  several  members  had  various 
suggestions  to  make,  and  amendn^ents  to  pro- 
pose, as  is  usual  in  such  cases  ;  while  the  author, 
as  is  also  equally  usual,  was  very  sensitive  to 
these  criticisms,  and  was  unwilling  to  consent 
to  any  changing  of  his  work.  At  length  Jeffer- 
son appearing  to  be  quite  annoyed  by  the  changes 
proposed,  Franklin  consoled  him  by  saying  that 
his  case  was  not  quite  so  bad,  after  all,  as  that  of 
John  Thompson,  the  hatter.  "  He  wrote  a  sign," 
said  Franklin,  "  to  be  put  up  over  his  door,  which 
read  thus,  '  John  Thompson  makes  and  sells  hats 
for  ready  money.''  On  showing  his  work  to  his 
friends  they  one  and  all  began  to  amend  it.  The 
first  proposed  to  strike  out  '  for  ready  money.' 
since  it  was  obvious,  he  said,  that  if  a  hatter  sold 
hats  at  all  he  would  be  glad  to  sell  them  for  ready 
money.  Another  thought  the  words  '  makes  and 
sells  hats,'  superfluous — that  idea  being  conveyed 
in  the  word  '  hatter  ;'  and  finally  a  third  proposed 
to  expunge  the  'hatter,'  and  put  the  figure  of  a 
hat  after  the  name,  instead,  which  he  said  would 
be  equally  well  understood,  and  be  more  striking. 
Thus  the  composition  was  reduced  from  '  John 
Thompson,  hatter,  makes  and  sells  hats  for  ready 
money,'  to  simply  '  John  Thompson,'  with  the 
figure  of  a  hat  subjoined."  The  whole  story  was 
perhaps  fabricated  by  Franklin  on  the  spot,  for 
the  occasion.  It  answered  its  purpose,  however, 
perfectly.  Jefferson  laughed,  and  his  good-hu- 
mor was  restored. 

In  the  mean  time  during  the  summer  of  1776 
the  hostile  operations  which  had  been  commenced 
between  the  new  government  and  the  parent 
state  were  prosecuted  on  both  sides  with  great 
vigor.  Great  Britain  however  did  not  yet  give 
up  all  hope  of  persuading  the  revolted  provinces 
to  return.  The  English  government  sent  out 
Lord  Howe  with  instructions  to  communicate 
with  the  leading  men  in  America  and  endeavor 
to  effect  some  accommodation  of  the  difficulty. 
When  Lord  Howe  arrived  in  this  country  he  at- 
tempted to  open  communications  with  the  Ameri- 
cans through  Franklin,  but  insuperable  difficulties 
were  encountered  at  the  outset.  Lord  E-owe 
could  only  treat  with  the  American  authorities  as 
private  persons  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  the 
offers  he  made  were  offers  of  pardon.  The 
American  government  indignantly  rejected  all 
such  propositions.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in 
reply  to  Lord  Howe  Franklin  says,  *'  Directing 
pardons  to  be  offered  to  the  colonies,  who  are  the 
very  parties  injured,  expresses  indeed  that  opinion 
of  our  ignorance,  baseness,  and  insensibility, 
which  your  uninformed  and  proud  nation  has 
long  been  pleased  to  entertain  of  us  :  but  it  can 
have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  our 
tesentment."    Of  course  all  hope  of  an  accommo- 


dation was  soon  abandoned,  and  both  parties  be- 
gan to  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  means 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  American  government  soon  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  subject  of  forming  some  foreign 
alliance  to  help  them  in  the  impending  struggle ; 
and  they  presently  proposed  to  send  Franklin  to 
France  to  attempt  to  open  a  negotiation  for  this 
purpose  with  the  government  of  that  country. 
Franklin  was  now  very  far  advanced  in  life  and  his 


age  and  infirmities  would  naturally  have  prompt- 
ed him  to  desire  repose — but  he  did  not  decline 
the  duty  to  which  he  was  thus  called  ;  and  all 
aged  men  should  learn  from  his  example  that  they 
are  not  to  consider  the  work  of  life  as  ended,  so 
long  as  any  available  health  and  strength  remain. 

Franklin  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  middle  of 
winter  in  1776.  He  traveled  on  this  expedition 
wholly  as  a  private  person,  his  appointment  as 
commissioner  to  the  court  of  France  having  been 
kept  a  profound  secret,  for  obvious  reasons. 
He  however,  immediately  entered  into  private  ne- 
gotiations with  the  French  ministry,  and  though 
he  found  the  French  government  disposed  to  af- 
ford the  Americans  such  indirect  aid  as  could  be 
secretly  rendered,  they  were  not  yet  willing  to 
form  any  alliance  with  them,  or  to  take  any  open 
ground  in  their  favor.  While  this  state  of  things 
continued,  Franklin,  of  course,  and  his  brother 
commissioners  could  not  be  admitted  to  the 
French  court ;  but  though  they  were  all  the 
time  in  secret  communication  with  the  govern- 
ment, they  assumed  the  position  at  Paris  of  pri- 
vate gentlemen  residing  at  the  great  capital  for 
their  pleasure. 

Notwithstanding  his  being  thus  apparently  in 
private  life,  Franklin  was  a  very  conspicuous  ob- 
ject of  public  attention  at  Paris.  His  name  and 
fame  had  been  so  long  before  the  world,  and  his 
character  and  manners  were  invested  with  so 
singular  a  charm,  that  he  was  universally  known 
and  admired  ;  all  ranks  and  classes  of  people 
were  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  venerable  Amer- 
ican philosopher.  Pictures,  busts,  and  medallions 
of  the  illustrious  Franklin  were  met  on  every 
hand.     He  was  received  into  the  very  highest 
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society,  being  welcomed  by  all  circles  with  the 
greatest  cordiality  and  interest. 

At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  year,  the 
progress  of  the  Americans  in  making  good  their 
defense  against  the  armies  of  the  mother  coun- 
try was  so  decided,  that  it  began  to  appear  very 
probable  that  the  independence  of  the  country 
would  be  maintained,  and  the  French  government 
deemed  that  it  would  be  safe  for  them  to  enter 
into  treaties  of  commerce  and  friendship  with 
the  new  state.  This  was  accordingly  done  in 
February,  1778,  though  it  necessarily  involved 
the  consequence  of  a  war  with  England. 

When  these  treaties  were  at  length  signed, 
Franklin  and  the  two  other  commissioners  were 
formally  presented  at  court,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  French  monarch  as  the  acknowl- 


edged representatives  of  an  independent  and  sov- 
ereign power,  now  for  the  first  time  taking  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  was 
an  event  in  the  life  of  Franklin  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance,  since  the  open  negotia- 


tions of  the  American  government  by  France 
made  the  success  of  the  country,  in  its  effort  to 
achieve  its  independence,  almost  certain,  and  thus 
it  was  the  seal  and  consummation  of  all  that  he 
had  been  so  laboriously  toiling  to  accomplish  for 
fifty  years.  For  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
great  end  and  aim  of  Franklin's  life,  the  one  ob- 
ject which  he  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  to 
which  all  his  efforts  tended  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  public  career,  was  the  security 
of  popular  rights  and  popular  liberty  against  the 
encroachments  of  aristocratic  prerogative  and 
power  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  these  United  States,  which  he  saw  thus 
happily  settled  at  last,  sealed  and  secured  this 
object  for  half  the  world. 

As  soon  as  the  event  of  the  acknowledgment 

of  the  independence 
ofthe  United  States 
of  America,  by  the 
French  government 
transpired,  the 

whole  subject  of  the 
conflict  between  the 
late  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  as- 
sumed a  new  aspect 
before  mankind 
The  British  govern- 
ment became  now 
more  desirous  than 
ever  to  contrive 
some  means  of  set- 
tling the  dispute 
without  entirely  los- 
ing so  important  a 
portion  of  their  an- 
cient dominion.  A 
great  many  applica- 
tions were  made  to 
Franklin,  by  the 
secret  agents  of 
the  British  govern- 
ment, with  a  view 
of  drawing  off  the 
Americans  from 
their  alliance  with 
the  French,  and 
making  a  separate 
peace  with  them. 
Franklin,  however, 
would  listen  to  no 
such  proposals,  but 
on  the  contrary, 
made  them  all 
known  to  the 
French  govern- 
ment. 

Another  conse- 
quence of  the  re- 
cognition of  Amer- 
ican independence  was  that  a  large  number  of 
young  French  gentlemen  desired  to  proceed  to 
America  and  join  the  army  there.  Many  of  them 
applied  to  Franklin  for  commissions — more  in 
fact  than  could  possibly  be  received.     Among 
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those  who  were  successful  was  the  Marquis  de 


La  Fayette,  then  a  young  man,  who  came  to 
this  country  with  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Franklin,  and  who  afterward  distinguished  him- 
self so  highly  in  the  war. 

After  this,  Franklin  remained  in  France  for 
several  years,  at  first  as  commissioner,  and  after- 
ward as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  govern- 
ment at  the  French  court,  during  all  which  time 
the  most  arduous  and  the  most  responsible  pub- 
lic duties  devolved  upon  him.  He  concluded 
most  important  negotiations  with  other  foreign 
powers.  He  received  of  the  French  government 
and  transmitted  to  America  vast  sums  of  money 
to  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He 
conferred  with  various  other  commissioners  and 
embassadors  who  were  sent  out  from  time  to 
time  from  the  government  at  home.  In  a  word, 
there  devolved  upon  him  day  by  day,  an  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  duties  of  the  most  ardu- 
ous and  responsible  character. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  tastes  and  habits  of  early  life  come 
back  in  old  age,  that  Franklin  was  accustomed 
at  this  time,  for  recreation,  to  amuse  himself 
with  a  little  printing  office,  which  he  caused  to 


be  arranged  at  his  lodgings — on  a  small  scale  it 
is  true — but  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  him 
to  live  his  youth  over  again,  as  it  were,  in  bring- 


ing back  old  associations  and  thoughts  to  his 
mind  by  giving  himself  up  to  his  ancient  occu- 
pations. The  things  that  he  printed  in  this  little 
office  were  all  trifles,  as  he  called  them,  and  were 
only  intended  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends  ; 
but  the  work  of  producing  them  gave  him  great 
pleasure. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  England  be- 
gan to  conclude  that  it  would  be  best  for  her  to 
give  up  the  attempt  to  reduce  her  revolted  colo- 
nies to  subjection  again ;  and  negotiations  for 
peace  were  commenced  at  Paris,  at  first  indirect- 
ly and  informally,  and  afterward  in  a  more  open 
and  decided  manner.  In  these  negotiations 
Franklin  of  course  took  a  very  prominent  part 
In  fact  the  conclusion  and  signing  of  the  great 
treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  bj  which  the  independence  of 
this  nation  was  finally  and  fully  acknowledged, 
was  the  last  crowning  act  of  Franklin's  official 
career.  The  treaty  was  signed  in  1783,  and 
thus  the  work  of  the  great  statesman's  life 
was  ended.  His  public  life,  in  fact,  began  and 
ended  with  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  that 
great  protracted  struggle  by  which  the  American 
nation  was  ushered  into  being.  His  history  is 
then  simply  the  history  of  the  establishment  of 
American  independence  ;  and  when  this  work 
was  achieved  his  duty  was  done. 

Soon  after  the  peace  was  made,  Franklin  pre- 
pared to  take  leave  of  France,  in  order  to  return 
to  his  native  land.  He  had  contemplated  a  tour 
over  the  continent  before  going  back  to  America, 
but  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age  prevented 
the  realization  of  this  plan.  When  the  time  ar- 
rived for  leaving  Paris,  almost  all  the  rank,  fash- 
ion, and  wealth  of  the  city  gathered  around  him 
to  bid  him  farewell.  He  was  borne  in  the  queen's 
palanquin  to  Havre,  and  accompanied  on  the 
journey  by  numerous  friends.  From  Havre  he 
crossed  the  channel  to  Southampton,  and  there 
took  passage  in  the  London  packet  for  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  voyage  occupied  a  period  of  forty- eight 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  ship  anchor- 
ed just  below  Philadelphia.  The  health-officer 
of  the  port  went  on  board,  and  finding  no  sick- 
ness gave  the  passengers  leave  to  land.  The 
passengers  accordingly  left  the  ship  in  a  boat, 
and  landed  at  the  Market-street  wharf,  where 
crowds  of  people  were  assembled,  who  received 
Franklin  with  loud  acclamations,  and  accompa- 
nied him  through  the  streets,  with  cheers  and 
rejoicings,  to  his  door. 

In  a  word,  the  great  philosopher  and  states- 
man, on  his  return  to  his  native  land,  received 
the  welcome  he  deserved,  and  spent  the  short 
period  that  still  remained  to  him  on  earth,  sur- 
rounded by  his  countrymen  and  friends,  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  respect  and  veneration.  But 
great  as  was  the  veneration  which  was  felt  for 
his  name  and  memoiy  then,  it  is  greater  now, 
and  it  will  be  greater  and  greater  still,  at  the 
end  of  every  succeeding  century,  as  long  as  any 
written  records  of  our  country's  early  history  re- 
main. 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.* 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 
THE    SYRIAN    EXPEDITION. 

THOUGH,  after  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
Napoleon  was  the  undisputed  master  of 
Egypt,  still  much  was  to  be  accomplished  in  pur- 
suing the  desperate  remnants  of  the  Mamelukes, 
and  in  preparing  to  resist  the  overwhelming  forces 
which  it  was  to  be  expected  that  England  and 
Turkey  would  send  against  him.  Mourad  Bey 
had  retreated  with  a  few  thousand  of  his  horse- 
men into  Upper  Egypt.  Napoleon  dispatched 
General  Desaix,  with  two  thousand  men,  to  pur- 
sue him.  After  several  terribly  bloody  conflicts, 
Desaix  took  possession  of  all  of  Upper  Egypt  as 
far  as  the  cataracts.  Imbibing  the  humane  and 
politic  sentiments  of  Napoleon,  he  became  widely 
renowned  and  beloved  for  his  justice  and  his 
clemency.  A  large  party  of  scientific  men  ac- 
companied the  military  division,  examining  every 
object  of  interest,  and  taking  accurate  drawings 
of  those  sphinxes,  obeUsks,  temples,  and  sepul- 
chral monuments,  which,  in  solitary  grandeur, 
have  withstood  the  ravages  of  four  thousand 
years.  To  the  present  hour,  the  Egyptians  re- 
member with  affection,  the  mild  and  merciful, 
yet  efficient  government  of  Desaix.  They  were 
never  weary  with  contrasting  it  with  the  des- 
potism of  the  Turks. 

In  the  mean  time  Napoleon,  in  person,  made 
an  expedition  to  Suez,  to  inspect  the  proposed 
route  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea.  With  inde- 
fatigable activity  of  mind  he  gave  orders  for  the 


construction  of  new  works  to  fortify  the  harbor  of 
Suez,  and  commenced  the  formation  of  an  infant 
marine.  One  day,  with  quite  a  retinue,  he  made 
an  excursion  to  that  identical  point  of  the  Red 
Sea  which,  as  tradition  reports,  the  children  of 
Israel  crossed  three  thousand  years  ago.  The 
tide  was  out,  and  he  passed  over  to  the  Asiatic 
shore  upon  extended  flats.  Various  objects  of 
interest  engrossed  his  attention  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  he  commenced  his  return.  The 
twilight  faded  away,  and  darkness  came  rapidly 
on.  The  party  lost  their  path,  and,  as  they  were 
wandering,  bewildered  among  the  sands,  the 
rapidly  returning  tide  surrounded  them.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  increased,  and  the  horses 
floundered  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  rising  waves 
The  water  reached  the  girths  of  the  saddles,  and 
dashed  upon  the  feet  of  the  riders,  and  destruc- 
tion seemed  inevitable.  From  this  perilous  po- 
sition Napoleon  extricated  himself,  by  that  pres- 
ence of  mind,  and  promptness  of  decision,  which 
seemed  never  to  fail  him.  It  was  an  awful  hour 
and  an  awful  scene.  And  yet,  amidst  the  dark- 
ness and  the  rising  waves  of  apparently  a  shore- 
less ocean,  the  spirit  of  Napoleon  was  as  unper- 
turbed as  if  he  were  reposing  in  slippered  ease 
upon  his  sofa.  He  collected  his  escort  around 
him,  in  concentric  circles,  each  horseman  facing 
outward,  and  ranged  in  several  rows.  He  then 
ordered  them  to  advance,  each  in  a  straight  line. 
When  the  horse  of  the  leader  of  one  of  these 
columns  lost  his  foothold,  and  began  to  swim, 
the  column  drew  back,  and  followed  in  the 
direction  of  another  column,  which  had  not  yet 
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lost  the  firm  ground.     The  radii,  thus  thrown 
out  in  every  direction,  were  thus   successively 

*  Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1852,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
Di.slrict  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


withdrav^'n,  till  all  were  following  in  the  direction 
of  one  colunm,  which  had  a  stable  footing.  Thus 
escape  was  effected.  The  horses  did  not  reach 
the  shore  until  midnight,  when  they  were  wading 
breast  deep  in  the  swclhng  waves.     The  tide 
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rises  on  that  part  of  the  coast  to  the  height  of 
twenty-two  feet.  "  Had  I  perished  in  that  man- 
ner, like  Pharaoh,"  said  Napoleon,  "  it  would 
have  furnished  all  the  preachers  of  Christendom 
w'ith  a  magnificent  text  against  me." 

England,  animated  in  the  highest  degree  by 
the  great  victory  of  Aboukir,  now  redoubled  her 
exertions  to  concentrate  all  the  armies  of  Europe 
upon  Republican  France.  Napoleon  had  been 
very  solicitous  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  Grand 
Seignor  at  Constantinople.  The  Mamelukes  who 
had  revolted  against  his  authority  had  soothed 
the  pride  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  purchased 
peace  by  paying  tribute.  Napoleon  proposed  to 
continue  the  tribute,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  might  not  be  diminished  by  the 
transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  from  the 
oppressive  Mamelukes  to  better  hands.  The 
Sultan  was  not  sorry  to  see  the  Mamelukes  pun- 
ished, but  he  looked  with  much  jealousy  upon 
the  movements  of  a  victorious  European  army 
so  near  his  throne.  The  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet  deprived  Napoleon  of  his  ascend- 
ency in  the  Levant,  and  gave  the  preponderance 
to  England.  The  agents  of  the  British  govern- 
ment succeeded  in.  rousing  Turkey  to  arms,  to 
recover  a  province  which  the  Mamelukes  had 
wrested  from  her,  before  Napoleon  took  it  from 
the  Mamelukes.  Russia  also,  with  her  barbaric 
legions,  was  roused  by  the  eloquence  of  En- 
gland, to  rush  upon  the  French  Republic  in  this 
day  of  disaster.  Her  troops  crowded  down  from 
the  north  to  ally  themselves  with  the  turbaned 
Turk,  for  the  extermination  of  the  French  in 
Egypt.  Old  enmities  were  forgotten,  as  Chris- 
tians and  Mussulmans  grasped  hands  in  friend- 
ship, forgetting  all  other  animosities  in  their 
common  hatred  and  dread  of  Republicanism. 
The  Russian  fleet  crovrded  down  from  the  Black 
Sea,  through  the  Bosphorus,  to  the  Golden  Horn, 
where,  amidst  the  thunders  of  artillery,  and  the 
acclamations  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
throng  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  Pera,  and 
Scutari,  it  was  received  into  the  embrace  of  the 
Turkish  squadron.  It  was  indeed  a  gorgeous 
spectacle  as.  beneath  the  unclouded  splendor 
of  a  September  sun,  this  majestic  armament 
swept  through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Hel- 
lespont. The  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  sepa- 
rated by  this  classic  strait,  were  lined  with  ad- 
miring spectators,  as  the  crescent  and  the  cross, 
in  friendly  blending,  fluttered  together  in  the 
breeze.  The  combined  squadron  emerged  into 
the  Mediterranean,  to  co-operate  with  the  vic- 
torious fleet  of  England,  which  was  now  the 
undisputed  mistress  of  the  sea.  Religious  ani- 
n"^.'/aies  the  most  inveterate,  and  national  an- 
tipathies the  most  violent  were  reconciled  by  the 
pressure  of  a  still  stronger  hostility  to  those 
principles  of  popular  liberty  which  threatened  to 
overthrow  the  despotism  both  of  the  Sultan  and 
the  Czar.  The  Grand  Seignor  had  assembled  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men  at  Rhodes.  They 
were  to  be  conveyed  by  the  combined  fleet  to 
the  shores  of  Egypt,  and  there  effect  a  landing 
under  cover  of  its   guns      Another  vast  armv 


was  assembled  in  Syria,  to  march  down  upon 
the  French  by  way  of  the  desert,  and  attack 
them  simultaneously  with  the  forces  sent  by  the 
fleet.  England,  and  the  emissaries  of  the  Bour- 
bons, with  vast  sums  of  money  accumulated  from 
the  European  monarchies,  were  actively  co-op- 
erating upon  the  Syrian  coast,  by  landing  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  by  supplying  able  military 
engineers.  The  British  Government  was  also 
accumulating  a  vast  army  in  India,  to  be  con- 
veyed by  transports  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  fall 
upon  the  French  in  their  rear.  England  also 
succeeded  in  forming  a  new  coalition  with  Aus- 
tria, Sardinia,  Naples,  and  other  minor  European 
states  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy,  and  with 
countless  numbers  to  invade  the  territory  of 
France.  Thus  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the  Di- 
rectory to  attempt  even  to  send  succors  to  their 
absent  general.  And  it  was  not  doubted  that 
Napoleon,  thus  assailed  in  diverse  quarters  by 
overpowering  numbers,  would  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  his  foes.  Thus  suddenly  and  portentously 
peril  frowned  upon  France  from  every  quarter. 

Mourad  Bey,  animated  by  this  prospect  of  the 
overthrow  of  his  victorious  foes,  formed  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy,  embracing  all  the  friends  of 
the  Mamelukes  and  of  the  Turks.  Every  French- 
man was  doomed  to  death,  as  in  one  hour,  all 
over  the  land,  the  conspirators,  with  scimitar  and 
poniard,  should  fall  upon  their  unsuspecting  foes. 
In  this  dark  day  of  accumulating  disaster  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  blazed  forth  with  new  and 
terrible  brilliance. 

But  few  troops  were  at  the  time  in  Cairo,  for 
no  apprehension  of  danger  was  cherished,  and 
the  French  were  scattered  over  Egypt,  engaged 
in  all  plans  of  utility.  At  five  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  October,  Napoleon  was 
awoke  from  sleep  by  the  announcement  that  the 
city  was  in  revolt,  that  mounted  Bedouin  Arabs 
were  crowding  in  at  the  gates,  that  several  offi- 
cers and  many  soldiers  were  already  assassinated. 
He  ordered  an  aid  immediately  to  take  a  number 
of  the  Guard,  and  quell  the  insurrection.  But 
a  few  moments  passed  ere  one  of  them  returned 
covered  with  blood,  and  informed  him  that  all 
the  rest  were  slain.  It  was  an  hour  of  fearful 
peril.  Calmly,  fearlessly,  mercilessly  did  Napo- 
leon encounter  it.  Immediately  mounting  his 
horse,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  his  fiithful 
Guards,  he  proceeded  to  every  threatened  point. 
Instantly  the  presence  of  Napoleon  was  felt.  A 
perfect  storm  of  grape-shot,  cannon-balis,  and 
bomb-shells  swept  the  streets  with  unintermitted 
and  terrible  destruction.  Blood  flowed  in  tor- 
rents. The  insurgents,  in  dismay,  fled  to  the 
most  populous  quarter  of  the  city.  Napoleon 
followed  them  with  their  doom,  as  calm  as  des- 
tiny. From  the  windows  and  the  roofs  the  in- 
surgents fought  with  desperation.  The  buildings 
were  immediately  enveloped  in  flames.  They 
fled  into  the  streets  only  to  be  hewn  down  with 
sabres  and  mown  down  with  grape-shot.  Mul- 
titudes, bleeding  and  breathless  with  consterna- 
tion, sought  refuge  in  the  mosques.  The  mosques 
were   battered   down   and   set  on   fire,   and   the 
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wretched  inmates  perished  miserably.  The  calm 
yet  terrible  energy  with  which  Napoleon  anni- 
hilated "the  murderers  of  the  French,"  sent  a 
thrill  of  dismay  through  Egypt.  A  large  body 
of  Turks,  who  had  surprised  and  assassinated  a 
party  of  the  French,  intrenched  themselves  in  a 
small  village.  Their  doom  was  sealed.  The 
next  day  a  long  line  of  asses,  heavily  laden  with 
sacks,  was  seen  entering  the  gates  of  Cairo. 
The  mysterious  procession  proceeded  to  the  pub- 
lic square.  The  sacks  were  opened,  and  the 
ghastly,  gory  heads  of  the  assassins  were  rolled 
upon  the  pavements.  The  city  gazed  upon  the 
spectacle  with  horror.  "  Such,"  said  Napoleon, 
sternly,  "is  the  doom  of  murderers."  This  lan- 
guage of  energetic  action  was  awfully  eloquent. 
It  was  heard  and  heeded.  It  accomplished  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  uttered.  Neither  Turk 
nor  Arab  ventured  again  to  raise  the  dagger 
against  Napoleon.  Egypt  felt  the  spell  of  the 
mighty  conqueror,  and  stood  still,  while  he  gath- 
ered his  strength  to  encounter  England,  and 
Russia,  and  Turkey  in  their  combined  power. 
What  comment  shall  be  made  upon  this  horrible 
transaction.  It  was  the  stern  necessity  of  dia- 
bolical war.  "  My  soldiers,"  said  Napoleon,  "  are 
my  children."  The  lives  of  thirty  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  in  his  keeping.  Mercy  to  the 
barbaric  and  insurgent  Turks  would  have  been 
counted  weakness,  and  the  bones  of  Napoleon 
and  of  his  army  would  soon  have  whitened  the 
sands  of  the  desert.  War  is  a  wholesale  system 
of  brutality  and  carnage.  The  most  revolting, 
execrable  details  are  essential  to  its  vigorous 
execution.  Bomb-shells  can  not  be  thrown  af- 
fectionately. Charges  of  cavalry  can  not  be  made 
with  a  meek  and  lowly  spirit.  Red-hot  shot, 
falling  into  the  beleagured  city,  will  not  turn 
from  the  cradle  of  the  infant,  or  from  the  couch 
of  the  dying  maiden.  These  horrible  scenes 
must  continue  to  be  enacted  till  the  nations  of 
the  earth  shall  learn  war  no  more. 


Early  in  January,  Napoleon  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  vanguard  of  the  Syrian  army, 
with  a  formidable  artillery  train,  and  vast  military 
stores,  which  had  been  furnished  from  the  En- 
glish ships,  had  invaded  Egypt,  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  Syrian  desert,  and  had  captured  El 
Arish.  He  immediately  resolved  to  anticipate 
the  movement  of  his  enemies,  to  cross  the  des- 
ert with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  to  fall  upon 
the  enemy  unawares,  and  thus  to  cut  up  this 
formidable  army  before  it  could  be  strengthened 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  host  assembled  at 
Rhodes. 

Napoleon  intended  to  rally  around  his  stand- 
ard the  Druses  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  all  the 
Christian  tribes  of  Syria,  who  were  anxiously 
awaiting  his  approach,  and  having  established 
friendly  relations  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  to 
march,  with  an  army  of  an  hundred  thousand 
auxiliaries,  upon  the  Indus,  and  drive  the  En- 
glish out  of  India.  As  England  was  the  undis- 
puted mistress  of  the  sea,  this  was  the  only  point 
where  Republican  France  could  assail  its  unre- 
lenting foe.  The  imagination  of  Napoleon  was 
lost  in  contemplating  the  visions  of  power  and 
of  empire  thus  rising  before  him. 

For  such  an  enterprise  the  ambitious  general, 
with  an  army  of  but  ten  thousand  men,  com- 
menced his  march  over  the  desert,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  broad,  which  separates  Africa 
from  Asia.  The  Pacha  of  Syria,  called  Achmet 
the  Butcher,  from  his  merciless  ferocity,  was 
execrated  by  the  Syrians.  Napoleon  had  received 
delegations  from  the  Christian  tribes  entreating 
him  to  come  for  their  deliverance  from  the  most 
intolerable  oppression,  and  assuring  him  of  their 
readiness  to  join  his  standard.  The  English, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  Napoleon  from  his 
project  upon  Syria,  commenced  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria.  He  understood  the  object 
of  the  unavailing  attack,  and  treated  it  with  dis- 
dain.    He  raised  a  regiment  of  entirely  a  new 
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kind,  called  the  dromedary  regiment.  Two  men, 
seated  back  to  back,  were  mounted  on  each 
dromedary ;  and  such  was  the  strength  and  en- 
durance of  these  animals,  that  they  could  thus 
travel  ninety  miles  without  food,  water,  or  rest. 
This  regiment  was  formed  to  give  chase  to  the 
Arab  robbers  who,  in  fierce  banditti  bands,  were 
the  scourge  of  Egypt.  The  marauders  were 
held  in  terror  by  the  destruction  with  which  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  these  swift  avengers. 
Napoleon  himself  rode  upon  a  dromedary.  The 
conveyance  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
with  horses  and  artillery,  across  such  an  appa- 
rently interminable  waste  of  shifting  sand,  was 
attended  with  inconceivable  suffering.  To  allay 
the  despair  of  the  soldiers,  Napoleon,  ever  calm 
and  unagitated  in  the  contemplation  of  any  catas- 
trophe however  dreadful,  soon  dismounted,  and 
waded  through  the  burning  sands  by  the  side  of 
the  soldiers,  sharing  the  deprivations  and  the 
toils  of  the  humblest  private  in  the  ranks.  Five 
days  were  occupied  in  traversing  this  forlorn 
waste.  Water  was  carried  for  the  troops  in 
skins.  At  times  portions  of  the  army,  almost 
perishing  with  thirst,  surrendered  themselves  to 
despair.  The  presence  of  Napoleon,  however, 
invariably  reanimated  hope  and  courage.  The 
soldiers  were  ashamed  to  complain  when  they 
saw  their  youthful  leader,  pale  and  slender,  and 
with  health  seriously  impaired,  toiling  along  by 
their  side,  sharing  cheerfully  all  their  privations 
and  fatigues.  The  heat  of  these  glowing  deserts, 
beneath  the  fierce  glare  of  a  cloudless  sun,  was 
almost  intolerable.  At  one  time,  when  nearly 
suffocated  by  the  intense  heat,  while  passing  by 
some  ruins,  a  common  soldier  yielded  to  Napoleon 
the  fragments  of  a  pillar,  in  whose  refreshing 
shadow  he  contrived,  for  a  few  moments,  to  shield 
his  head.  "  And  this,"  said  Napoleon,  "  was  no 
trifling  concession."  At  another  time  a  party  of 
the  troops  got  lost  among  the  sand  hills  and 
nearly  perished.  Napoleon  took  some  Arabs  on 
dromedaries,  and  hastened  in  pursuit  of  them. 
When  found  they  were  nearly  dead  from  thirst, 
fatigue,  and  despair.  Some  of  the  younger  sol- 
diers, in  their  frenzy,  had  broken  their  muskets 
and  thrown  them  away.  The  sight  of  their  be- 
loved general  revived  their  hopes,  and  inspired 
them  with  new  life.  Napoleon  informed  them 
that  provisions  and  water  were  at  hand.  "  But," 
said  he,  "  if  relief  had  been  longer  delayed,  would 
that  have  excused  your  murmurings  and  loss  of 
courage  1  No  !  soldiers,  learn  to  die  with  honor." 
After  a  march  of  five  days  they  arrived  before 
El  Arish.  one  of  those  small,  strongly  fortified 
military  towns,  deformed  by  every  aspect  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  with  which  iron  des- 
potism has  filled  the  once  fertile  plains  of  Syria. 
El  Arish  was  within  the  boundaries  of  Egypt. 
It  had  been  captured  by  the  Turks,  and  they  had 
accumulated  there  immense  magazines  of  mili- 
tary stores.  It  was  the  hour  of  midnight  when 
Napoleon  arrived  beneath  its  walls.  The  Turks, 
not  dreaming  that  a  foe  was  near,  were  roused 
from  sleep  by  the  storm  of  balls  and  shells,  shak- 
ing the  walls  and   crushing  down  through  the 


roofs  of  their  dwellings.     They  sprang  to  their 
guns,  and,  behind  the  ramparts  of  stone,  fought 
with   their    accustomed   bravery.     But   after   a 
short  and  bloody  conflict,  they  were  compelled 
to  retire,  and  effected  a  disorderly  retreat.     The 
garrison,  in  the  citadel,  consisting  of  nearly  two 
thousand  men,  were  taken  prisoners.     Napoleon 
was  not  a  little  embarrassed  in  deciding  what  to 
do  with  these  men.     He  had  but  ten  thousand 
soldiers   with   whom   to    encounter    the   whole 
power  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  aided  by  the  fleets 
of  England   and   Russia.     Famine   was   in  his 
camp,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could 
obtain  daily  rations  for  his  troops.     He  could  not 
keep  these  prisoners  with  him.     They  would  eat 
the  bread  for  which  his  army  was  hungering ; 
they  would  demand  a  strong  guard  to  keep  them 
from  insurrection  ;    and  the   French  army  was 
already  so  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  its 
foes,  that  not  an  individual  could  be  spared  from 
active  service.     They  would  surely  take  occasion, 
in  the  perilous  moments  of  the  day  of  battle,  to 
rise  in  revolt,  and  thus,  perhaps,  effect  the  total 
destruction  of  the  French  army.     Consequent!}', 
to  retain  them  in  the  camp  was  an  idea  not  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment.     To  disarm  them,  and 
dismiss  them  upon  their  word  of  honor  no  longer 
to   serve  against  the   French,  appeared    almost 
equally  perilous.     There  was  no  sense  of  honor 
in  the  heart  of  the  barbarian  Turk.     The  very 
idea  of  keeping  faith  with  infidels  they  laughed 
to    scorn.     They   would    immediately  join   the 
nearest  division  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  thus 
swell  the  already  multitudinous  ranks  of  the  foe, 
and  even  if  they  did  not  secure  the  final  defeat 
of  Napoleon,  they  would  certainly  cost  him  the 
lives   of  many   of  his   soldiers.     He   could   not 
supply  them  with  food,  neither  could  he  spare 
an  escort  to  conduct  them  across  the  desert  to 
Egypt.     To  shoot  them  in  cold  blood  was  revolt- 
ing to  humanity.    Napoleon,  however,  generously 
resolved  to  give  them  their  liberty,  taking  their 
pledge  that  they  would  no  longer  serve  against 
him ;  and  in  order  to  help  them  keep  their  word, 
he  sent  a  division  of  the  army  to  escort  them,  one 
day's  march,  toward  Bagdad,  whither  they  prom- 
ised to  go.     But  no  sooner  had  the  escort  com- 
menced its  return  to  the  army,  than  these  men, 
between  one  and  two  thousand  in  number,  turned 
also,  and  made  a  straight  path  for  their  feet  to  the 
fortress  of  Jaffa,  laughing  at  the  simplicity  of 
their  outwitted  foe.     But  Napoleon  was  not  a 
man   to   be  laughed  at.     This  merriment  soon 
died  away  in  fearful  wailings.     Here  they  joined 
the  marshaled  hosts  of  Achmet  the  Butcher.    The 
bloody  pacha  armed  them  anew,  and  placed  them 
in  his  foremost  ranks,  again  to  pour  a  shower  of 
bullets  upon  the  little  band  headed  by  Napoleon. 
El  Arish  is  in  Egypt,  eighteen  miles  from  the 
granite  pillars  which  mark  the  confines  of  Asia 
and  Africa.     Napoleon  now  continued  his  march 
through  a  dry,  barren,  and  thirsty  land.     After 
having  traversed  a  dreary  desert  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  the  whole  a.spect  of  the  country 
began  rapidly  to  change.     The  soldiers  were  de- 
lighted to  see  the  wreaths  of  vapor  gathering  in 
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the  hitherto  glowing  and  cloudless  skies.  Green 
and  flowery  valleys,  groves  of  olive-trees,  and 
wood-covered  hills,  rose,  like  a  vision  of  enchant- 
ment, before  the  eye,  so  long  weary  of  gazing 
upon  shifting  sands  and  barren  rocks.  Napoleon 
often  alluded  to  his  passage  across  the  desert, 
remarking  that  the  scene  was  ever  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  his  mind.  "  I  never  passed  the 
desert,"  said  he,  "  without  experiencing  very 
powerful  emotions.  It  was  the  image  of  im- 
mensity to  my  thoughts.  It  displayed  no  limits. 
It  had  neither  beginning  nor  end.  It  was  an 
ocean  for  the  foot  of  man."  As  they  approached 
the  mountains  of  Syria,  clouds  began  to  darken 
the  sky,  and  when  a  few  drops  of  rain  descended, 
a  phenomenon  which  they  had  not  witnessed  for 
many  months,  the  joy  of  the  soldiers  was  exuber- 
ant. A  murmur  of  delight  ran  through  the  army, 
and  a  curious  spectacle  was  presented,  as,  with 
shouts  of  joy  and  peals  of  laughter,  the  soldiers, 
in  a  body,  threw  back  their  heads  and  opened 
their  mouths,  to  catch  the  grateful  drops  upon 
their  dry  and  thirsty  lips. 

But  when  dark  night  came  on,  and,  with  satu- 
rated clothing,  they  threw  themselves  down,  in 
the  drenching  rain,  for  their  night's  bivouac,  they 
remembered  with  pleasure  the  star-spangled 
tirmament  and  the  dry  sands  of  cloudless,  rain- 
less Egypt.  The  march  of  a  few  days  brought 
them  to  Gaza.  Here  they  encountered  another 
division  of  the  Turkish  army.  Though  headed 
by  the  ferocious  Achmet  himself,  the  Turks  were, 
in  an  hour,  dispersed  before  the  resistless  onset 
of  the  French,  and  all  the  military  stores,  which 
had  been  collected  in  the  place,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror.  But  perils  were  now  rapidly 
accumulating  around  the  adventurous  band.  En- 
gland, with  her  invincible  fleet,  was  landing  men, 
and  munitions  of  war  and  artillery,  and  European 
engineers,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  audacious 
and  indefatigable  victor.  The  combined  squad- 
rons of  Turkey  and  Russia,  also,  were  hovering 
along  the  coast,  to  prevent  any  possible  supplies 
from  being  forwarded  to  Napoleon  from  Alexan- 
dria. Thirty  thousand  Turks,  infantry  and  horse- 
men, were  marshaled  at  Damascus.  Twenty 
thousand  were  at  Rhodes.  Through  all  the 
ravines  of  Syria,  the  turbaned  Musselmans,  with 
gleaming  sabres,  were  crowding  down  to  swell 
the  hostile  ranks,  already  sufficiently  numerous 
to  render  Napoleon's  destruction  apparently  cer- 
tain. Still  unintimidated.  Napoleon  pressed  on, 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  into  the  midst  of  his 
foes.  On  the  3d  of  March,  twenty-three  days  after 
leaving  Cairo,  he  arrived  at  Jaffa,  the  ancient 
.loppa.  This  place,  strongly  garrisoned,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  massive  wall  flanked  by  towers. 
Napoleon  had  no  heavy  battering  train,  for  such 
ponderous  machines  could  not  be  dragged  across 
the  desert.  He  had  ordered  some  pieces  to  be 
forwarded  to  him  from  Alexandria,  by  small 
vessels,  which  could  coast  near  the  shore.  But 
they  had  been  intercepted  and  taken  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  English  cruisers.  Not  an  hour, 
however,  was  to  be  lost.  From  every  point  in 
the  circumference  of  the  circle,  of  which  his  little 


band  was  the  centre,  the  foe  was  hurrying  to 
meet  him.  The  sea  was  whitened  with  their 
fleets,  and  the  tramp  of  their  dense  columns 
shook  the  land.  His  only  hope  was,  by  rapidity 
of  action,  to  defeat  the  separate  divisions  before 
all  should  unite.  With  his  light  artillery  he 
battered  a  breach  in  the  walls,  and  then,  to  save 
the  eflTusion  of  blood,  sent  a  summons  to  the  com- 
mander to  surrender.  The  barbarian  Turk,  re- 
gardless of  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  cut  off" 
the  head  of  the  unfortunate  messenger,  and  raised 
the  ghastly,  gory  trophy,  upon  a  pole,  from  one 
of  the  towers.  This  was  his  bloody  defiance  and 
his  threat.  The  enraged  soldiers,  with  extra- 
ordinary intrepidity,  rushed  in  at  the  breach  and 
took  sanguinary  vengeance.  The  French  suf- 
fered very  severely,  and  the  carnage,  on  both 
sides,  was  awful.  Nothing  could  restrain  the 
fury  of  the  assailants,  enraged  at  the  wanton 
murder  of  their  comrade.  For  many  hours  a 
scene  of  horror  was  exhibited  in  the  streets  of 
Jafl^a,  which  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed 
had  the  conflict  raged  between  fiends  in  the 
world  of  woe.  Earth  has  never  presented  a 
spectacle  more  horrible  than  that  of  a  city  taken 
by  assault.  The  vilest  and  the  most  abandoned 
of  mankind  invariably  crowd  into  the  ranks  of  an 
army.  Imagination  shrinks  appalled  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  rush  of  ten  thousand  de- 
mons, infuriated  and  inflamed,  into  the  dwellino-s 
of  a  crowded  city. 

Napoleon,  shocked  at  the  outrages  which  were 
perpetrated,  sent  two  of  his  aids  to  appease  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  stop  the  massacre. 
Proceeding  upon  this  message  of  mercy,  they 
advanced  to  a  large  building  where  a  portion  of 
the  garrison  had  taken  refuge.  The  soldiers 
were  shooting  them  as  they  appeared  at  the  win- 
dows, battering  the  doors  with  cannon-balls,  and 
setting  fire  to  the  edifice,  that  all  might  be  con- 
sumed together.  The  Turks  fought  with  the 
energies  of  despair.  These  were  the  men  who 
had  capitulated  at  El  Arish,  and  who  had  violated 
their  parole.  They  now  offered  to  surrender 
again,  if  their  lives  might  be  spared.  The  aids, 
with  much  difficulty,  rescued  them  from  the  rage 
of  the  maddened  soldiers,  and  they  were  con- 
ducted, some  two  thousand  in  number,  as  prison- 
ers into  the  French  camp.  Napoleon  wa.s  walk- 
ing in  front  of  his  tent,  when  he  saw  this  multi- 
tude of  men  approaching.  The  whole  dreadful- 
ness  of  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed 
flashed  upon  him  instantaneously.  His  counte- 
nance fell,  and  in  tones  of  deep  grief  he  ex- 
claimed, "  What  do  they  wish  me  to  do  with 
these  men "?  Have  I  food  for  them — ships  to 
convey  them  to  Egypt  or  France  1  Why  have 
they  served  me  thus  ?"  The  aids  excused  them- 
selves for  taking  them  prisoners,  by  pleading  that 
he  had  ordered  them  to  go  and  stop  the  carnage. 
"  Yes  !"  Napoleon  replied  sadly,  "as  to  w^onien, 
children,  and  old  men,  all  the  peaceable  inhabit- 
ants, but  not  with  respect  to  armed  soldiers.  It 
was  your  duty  to  die,  rather  than  bring  these  un- 
fortunate creatures  to  me.  A\'hat  do  you  want 
me  to  do  with  theml" 
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A  council  of  war  was  immediately  held  in  the 
tent  of  Napoleon,  to  decide  upon  their  fate.  Long 
did  the  council  deliberate,  and,  finally,  it  ad- 
journed without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  The 
next  day  the  council  was  again  convened.  All 
the  generals  of  division  were  summoned  to  at- 
tend. For  many  anxious  hours  they  deliberated, 
sincerely  desirous  of  discovering  any  measures 
by  which  they  might  save  the  lives  of  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoners.  The  murmurs  of  the  French 
soldiers  were  loud  and  threatening.  They  com- 
plained bitterly  of  having  their  scanty  rations 
given  to  the  prisoners  ;  of  having  men  again  lib- 
erated who  had  already  broken  their  pledge  of 
honor,  and  had  caused  the  death  of  many  of  their 
comrades.  General  Bon  represented  that  the 
discontent  was  so  deep  and  general,  that  unless 
something  were  expeditiously  done,  a  serious  re- 
volt in  the  army  was  to  be  apprehended.  Still  the 
council  adjourned,  and  the  third  day  arrived  with- 
out their  being  able  to  come  to  any  conclusion 
favorable  to  the  lives  of  these  unfortunate  men. 
Napoleon  watched  the  ocean  with  intense  solici- 
tude, hoping  against  hope  that  some  French  ves- 
sel might  appear,  to  relieve  him  of  the  fearful  bur- 
den. But  the  evil  went  on  increasing.  The  mur- 
murs grew  louder.  The  peril  of  the  army  was 
real  and  imminent,  and,  by  the  delay,  was  al- 
ready seriously  magnified.  It  was  impossible 
longer  to  keep  the  prisoners  in  the  camp.  If  set 
at  liberty,  it  was  only  contributing  so  many  more 
troops  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Achmet  the  Butcher, 
and  thus,  perhaps,  to  insure  the  total  discomfit- 
ure and  destruction  of  the  French  army.  The 
Turks  spared  no  prisoners.  All  who  fell  into 
their  hands  perished  by  horrible  torture.  The 
council  at  last  unanimously  decided  that  the  men 
must  be  put  to  death.  Napoleon,  with  extreme 
reluctance,  signed  the  fatal  order.  The  melan- 
choly troop,  in  the  silence  of  despair,  were  led, 
firmly  fettered,  to  the  sand  hills,  on  the  sea-coast, 
where  they  were  divided  into  small  squares,  and 
mown  down  by  successive  discharges  of  musket- 
ry. The  dreadful  scene  was  soon  over,  and  they 
were  all  silent  in  death.  The  pyramid  of  their 
bones  still  remains  in  the  desert,  a  frightful  me- 
morial of  the  horrors  of  war. 

As  this  transaction  has  ever  been  deemed  the 
darkest  blot  upon  the  character  of  Napoleon,  it 
seems  but  fair  to  give  his  defense  in  his  own 
words  :  "  I  ordered,"  said  Napoleon  at  St.  Hele- 
na, "  about  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  to  be 
shot.  Among  the  garrison  at  Jaffa  a  number  of 
Turkish  troops  were  discovered,  whom  I  had  taken 
a  short  time  before  at  El  Arish,  and  sent  to  Bag- 
dad, on  their  parole  not  to  be  found  in  arms 
against  me  for  a  year.  I  had  caused  them  to  be 
escorted  thirty-six  miles,  on  their  way  to  Bagdad, 
by  a  division  of  my  army.  But,  instead  of' pro- 
ceeding to  Bagdad,  they  threw  themselves  into 
Jaffa,  defended  it  to  the  last,  and  cost  me  the 
lives  of  many  of  my  brave  troops.  Moreover,  be- 
fore I  attacked  the  town  I  sent  them  a  flag  of 
truce.  Immediately  after,  we  saw  the  head  of  the 
bearer  elevated  on  a  pole  over  the  wall.  Now, 
if  I  had  spared  them  again,  and  sent  them  away 


on  their  parole,  they  would  directly  have  gone  to 
Acre,  and  have  played  over,  for  the  second  time, 
the  same  scene  that  they  had  done  at  Jaffa.  In 
justice  to  the  lives  of  my  soldiers,  as  every  gen- 
eral ought  to  consider  himself  as  their  father,  and 
them  as  his  children,  I  could  not  allow  this.  To 
leave  as  a  guard  a  portion  of  my  army,  already 
reduced  in  number  in  consequence  of  the  breach 
of  faith  of  those  wretches,  was  impossible.  In- 
deed, to  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  I  did,  would 
probably  have  caused  the  destruction  of  my  whole 
army.  I,  therefore,  availing  myself  of  the  rights 
of  war,  which  authorize  the  putting  to  death  pris- 
oners taken  under  such  circumstances,  independ- 
ent of  the  right  given  to  me  by  having  taken  the 
city  by  assault,  and  that  of  retaliation  on  the 
Turks,  ordered  that  the  prisoners,  who,  in  defi- 
ance of  their  capitulation,  had  been  found  bearing 
arms  against  me,  should  be  selected  out  and  shot. 
The  rest,  amounting  to  a  considerable  number, 
were  spared.  I  would  do  the  same  thing  again 
to-morrow,  and  so  would  Wellington,  or  any  gen- 
eral commanding  an  army  under  similar  circum- 
stances." Whatever  judgment  posterity  may  pro- 
nounce upon  this  transaction,  no  one  can  see  in 
it  any  indication  of  an  innate  love  of  cruelty  in 
Napoleon.  He  regarded  the  transaction  as  one 
of  the  stern  necessities  of  war.  The  whole  sys- 
tem is  one  of  unmitigated  horror.  Bomb-shells 
are  thrown  into  cities  to  explode  in  the  chambers 
of  maidens  and  in  the  cradles  of  infants,  and  the 
incidental  destruction  of  innocence  and  helpless- 
ness is  disregarded.  The  execrable  ferocity  of 
the  details  of  war  are  essential  to  the  system.  To 
say  that  Napoleon  ought  not  to  have  shot  these 
prisoners,  is  simply  to  say  that  he  ought  to  have 
relinquished  the  contest,  to  have  surrendered  him- 
self and  his  army  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Turk ;  and  to  allow  England,  and  Austria,  and 
Russia,  to  force  back  upon  the  disenthralled 
French  nation  the  detested  reign  of  the  Bour- 
bons. England  was  bombarding  the  cities  of 
France,  to  compel  a  proud  nation  to  re-enthrone 
a  discarded  and  hated  king.  The  French,  in  self- 
defense,  were  endeavoring  to  repel  their  pow- 
erful foe,  by  marching  to  India,  England's  only 
vulnerable  point.  Surely,  the  responsibility  of 
this  war  rests  with  the  assailants,  and  not  with 
the  assailed.  There  was  a  powerful  party  in  the 
British  Parliament  and  thron^^hout  the  nation, 
the  friends  of  reform  and  of  popular  liberty,  who 
sympathized  entirely  with  the  French  in  this  con- 
flict, and  who  earnestly  protested  against  a  war 
which  they  deemed  impolitic  and  unjust.  But 
the  king  and  the  nobles  prevailed,  and  as  the 
French  would  not  meekly  submit  to  their  de- 
mands, the  world  was  deluged  with  blood.  "No- 
thing was  easier,"  says  Alison,  "  than  to  have  dis- 
armed the  captives  and  sent  them  away."  The 
remark  is  unworthy  of  the  eloquent  and  distin- 
guished historian.  It  is  simply  affirming  that 
France  should  have  yielded  the  conflict,  and  sub- 
mitted to  British  dictation.  It  would  have  been 
far  more  in  accordance  with  tho  spirit  of  the 
events  to  have  said,  "  Nothing  was  easier  than 
for  England  to  allow  France  to  choose  her  own 
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form  of  government."  But  had  this  been  done, 
the  throne  of  England's  king,  and  the  castles  of 
her  nobles  might  have  been  overturned  by  the 
earthquake  of  revolution.     Alas,  for  man  ! 

Bourrienne,  the  rejected  secretary  of  Napoleon, 
who  became  the  enemy  of  his  former  benefactor, 
and  who,  as  the  minister  and  flatterer  of  Louis 
XVHL,  recorded  with  caustic  bitterness  the  ca- 
reer of  the  great  rival  of  the  European  kings,  thus 
closes  his  narrative  of  this  transaction  :  "  I  have 
related  the  truth  ;  the  whole  truth.  I  assisted 
at  all  the  conferences  and  deliberations,  though, 
of  course,  without  possessing  any  deliberative 
voice.  But  I  must  in  candor  declare,  that  had  I 
possessed  a  right  of  voting,  my  voice  would  have 
been  for  death.  The  result  of  the  deliberations, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  army,  would  have 
constrained  me  to  this.  War,  unfortunately,  of- 
fers instances,  by  no  means  rare,  in  which  an  im- 
mutable law,  of  all  times  and  common  to  all  na- 
tions, has  decreed  that  private  interests  shall  suc- 
cumb to  the  paramount  good  of  the  public,  and 
that  humanity  itself  shall  be  forgotten.  It  is  for 
posterity  to  judge  whether  such  was  the  terrible 
position  of  Bonaparte.  I  have  a  firm  conviction 
that  it  was.  And  this  is  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  council 
was  unanimous  upon  the  subject,  and  that  the 
order  was  issued  upon  their  decision.  I  owe  it 
also  to  truth  to  state,  that  Napoleon  yielded  only 
at  the  last  extremity,  and  was,  perhaps,  one  of 
those  who  witnessed  the  massacre  with  the  deep- 
est sorrow."  Even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  un- 
fortunately, allowed  his  Tory  predilections  to  dim 
the  truth  of  his  unstudied  yet  classic  page,  while 
affirming  that  "  this  bloody  deed  must  always  re- 
main a  deep  stain  upon  the  character  of  Napo- 
leon," is  constrained  to  admit,  "yet  we  do  not 
view  it  as  the  indulgence  of  an  innate  love  of 
cruelty  ;  for  nothing  in  Bonaparte's  history  shows 
the  existence  of  that  vice  ;  and  there  are  many 
things  which  intimate  his  disposition  to  have  been 
naturally  humane." 

Napoleon  now  prepared  to  march  upon  Acre, 
the  most  important  military  post  in  Syria.  Be- 
hind its  strong  ramparts  Achmet  the  Butcher  had 
gathered  all  his  troops  and  military  stores,  de- 
termined upon  the  most  desperate  resistance. 
Colonel  Philippeaux,  an  emissary  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  a  former  school-mate  of  Napoleon,  con- 
tributed all  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  French 
engineer  in  arming  the  fortifications  and  conduct- 
ing the  defense.  Achmet  immediately  sent  in- 
telligence of  the  approaching  attack  to  Sir  Syd- 
ney Smith,  who  was  cruising  in  the  Levant  with 
an  English  fleet.  He  immediately  sailed  for  Acre, 
with  two  ships  of  the  line  and  several  smaller  ves- 
sels, and  proudly  entered  the  harbor  two  days  be- 
fore the  French  made  their  appearance,  strength- 
ening Achmet  with  an  abundant  supply  of  engi- 
neers, artillerymen,  and  ammunition.  Most  un- 
fortunately for  Napoleon,  Sir  Sydney,  just  before 
he  entered  the  harbor,  captured  the  flotilla,  dis- 
patched from  Alexandria  with  the  siege  equipage, 
as  it  was  cautiously  creeping  around  the  headlands 
of  Carmel.    The  whole  batterinir  train,  amount- 


ing to  forty-four  heavy  guns,  he  immediately 
mounted  upon  the  ramparts,  and  manned  them 
with  English  soldiers.  This  was  an  irreparable 
loss  to  Napoleon,  but  with  undiminished  zeal 
the  besiegers,  with  very  slender  means,  advanced 
their  works.  Napoleon  now  sent  an  officer  with 
a  letter  to  Achmet,  oflfering  to  treat  for  peace 
"  Why,"  said  he,  in  this,  "  should  I  deprive  an 
old  man,  whom  I  do  not  know,  of  a  few  years  of 
life  1  What  signify  a  few  leagues  more,  added 
to  the  countries  I  have  conquered  1  Since  God 
has  given  victory  into  my  hands,  I  will,  like  him, 
be  forgiving  and  merciful,  not  only  toward  the 
people,  but  toward  their  rulers  also."  The  bar- 
barian Turk,  regardless  of  the  flag  of  truce,  cut 
oflf  the  head  of  this  messenger,  though  Napoleon 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  send  a  Turkish  pris- 
oner with  the  flag,  and  raised  the  ghastly  trophy 
upon  a  pole,  over  his  battlements,  in  savage  defi- 
ance. The  decapitated  body  he  sewed  up  in  a 
sack,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea.  Napoleon  then 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Syria  : 
"  I  am  come  into  Syria,"  said  he,  "to  drive  out 
the  Mamelukes  and  the  army  of  the  Pacha.  What 
right  had  Achmet  to  send  his  troops  to  attack  me 
in  Egypt  1  He  has  provoked  me  to  war.  I  have 
brought  it  to  him.  But  it  is  not  on  you,  inhab- 
itants, that  I  intend  to  inflict  its  horrors.  Re- 
main quiet  in  your  homes.  Let  those  who  have 
abandoned  them  through  fear  return  again.  I 
will  grant  to  every  one  the  property  which  he 
possesses.  It  is  my  wish  that  the  Cadis  continue 
their  functions  as  usual,  and  dispense  justice  ; 
that  religion,  in  particular,  be  protected  and  re- 
vered, and  that  the  mosques  should  continue  to  be 
frequented  by  all  faithful  Mussulmans.  It  is 
from  God  that  all  good  things  come  ;  it  is  he 
who  gives  the  victory.  The  example  of  what  has 
occurred  at  Gaza  and  Jaflfa  ought  to  teach  you 
that  if  I  am  terrible  to  my  enemies,  I  am  kind  to 
my  friends,  and,  above  all,  benevolent  and  mer- 
ciful to  the  poor." 

The  plague,  that  most  dreadful  scourge  of  the 
East,  now  broke  out  in  the  army.  It  was  a  new 
form  of  danger,  and  created  a  fearful  panic.  The 
soldiers  refused  to  approach  their  sick  comrades, 
and  even  the  physicians,  terrified  in  view  of  the 
fearful  contagion,  abandoned  the  suflferers  to  die 
unaided.  Napoleon  immediately  entered  the  hos- 
pitals, sat  down  by  the  cots  of  the  sick  soldiers, 
took  their  fevered  hands  in  his  own,  even  pressed 
their  bleeding  tumors,  and  spoke  to  them  words 
of  encouragement  and  hope.  The  dying  soldiers 
looked  upon  their  heroic  and  sympathizing  friend 
with  eyes  moistened  with  gratitude,  and  blessed 
him.  Their  courage  was  reanimated  and  thus 
they  gained  new  strength  to  throw  off"  the  dread- 
ful disease.  "You  are  right,"  said  a  grenadier, 
upon  whom  the  plague  had  made  such  ravages, 
that  he  could  hardly  move  a  limb  ;  "  your  gren- 
adiers w'cre  not  made  to  die  in  a  hospital."  The 
physicians,  shnnied  by  the  heroism  of  Napoleon, 
returned  to  their  duty.  The  soldiers,  animated 
by  the  example  of  their  chief,  no  longer  refused 
to  administer  to  the  wants  of  their  sufiering  com- 
rades, and  thus  the  progress  of  the  infection  in 
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the  army  was  materially  arrested.  One  of  the 
physicans  reproached  Napoleon  for  his  impru- 
dence, in  exposing  himself  to  such  fearful  peril. 


He  coolly  replied,  •'  It  is  but  my  duty.     I  am  the 
commander-in-chief  " 

Napoleon  now  pressed  the  siege  of  Acre.     It 
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was  the  only  fortress  in  Syria  which  could  stop 
him.  Its  subjugation  would  make  him  the  un- 
disputed master  of  Syria.  Napoleon  had  already 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Druses  and  other 
Christian  tribes,  who  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
extortions  of  the  Turks,  among  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon,  and  they  only  awaited  the  capture 
of  Acre  to  join  his  standard  in  a  body,  and  to 
throw  off  the  intolerable  yoke  of  Moslem  despot- 
ism. Delegations  of  their  leading  men  frequently 
appeared  in  the  tent  of  Napoleon,  and  their  pray- 
ers were  fervently  ascending  for  the  success  of 
the  French  arms.  That  in  this  conflict  Napoleon 
was  contending  on  the  side  of  human  liberty,  and 
the  allies  for  the  support  of  despotism,  is  unde- 


niable. The  Turks  were  not  idle.  By  vast  ex- 
ertions they  had  roused  the  whole  Mussulman 
population  to  march,  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  "  Christian  dogs."  An 
enormous  army  was  marshaled,  and  was  on  its 
way  for  the  relief  of  the  beleagured  city.  Damas- 
cus had  furnished  its  thousands.  The  scattered 
remnants  of  the  fierce  Mamelukes,  and  the  mount- 
ed Bedouins  of  the  desert,  had  congregated,  to 
rush,  with  resistless  numbers,  upon  their  bold 
antagonist. 

Napoleon  had  been  engaged  for  ten  days  in  an 
almost  incessant  assault  upon  the  works  of  Acre, 
when  the  approach  of  the  great  Turkish  army 
was   announced.     It   consisted  of  about  thirty 
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thousand  troops,  twelve  thousand  of  whom  were 
the  fiercest  and  best-trained  horsemen  in  the 
world.  Napoleon  had  but  eight  thousand  effect- 
ive men  with  which  to  encounter  the  well-train- 
ed army  of  Europeans  and  Turks  within  the  walls 
of  Acre,  and  the  numerous  host  rushing  to  its 
rescue.  He  acted  with  his  usual  promptitude. 
Leaving  two  thousand  men  to  protect  the  works 
and  cover  the  siege,  he  boldly  advanced  with  but 
six  thousand  men,  to  encounter  the  thirty  thou- 
sand already  exulting  in  his  speedy  and  sure  de- 
struction. Kleber  was  sent  forward  with  an  ad- 
vance-guard of  three  thousand  men.  Napoleon 
followed  soon  after,  with  three  thousand  more. 
As  Kleber,  with  his  little  band,  defiled  from  a 
narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  he 
entered  upon  an  extended  plain.  It  was  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  April.  The 
unclouded  sun  was  just  rising  over  the  hills  of 
Palestine,  and  revealed  to  his  view  the  who'e  em- 
battled Turkish  host  spread  out  before  him.  The 
eye  was  dazzled  with  the  magnificent  spectacle, 
as  proud  banners  and  plumes,  and  gaudy  turbans 
and  glittering  steel,  and  all  the  barbaric  martial 
pomp  of  the  East  was  reflected  by  the  rays  of 
the  brilliant  morning.  Twelve  thousand  horse- 
men, decorated  with  the  most  gorgeous  trappings 
of  military  show,  and  mounted  on  the  fleetest 
Arabian  chargers,  were  prancing  and  curveting 
in  all  directions.  A  loud  and  exultant  shout  of 
vengeance  and  joy,  rising  like  the  roar  of  the 
ocean,  burst  from  the  Turkish  ranks,  as  soon  as 
they  perceived  their  victims  enter  the  plain.  The 
French,  too  proud  and  self-confident  to  retreat 
before  any  superiority  in  numbers,  had  barely 
time  to  form  themselves  into  one  of  Napoleon's 
impregnable  squares,  when  the  whole  cavalcade 
of  horsemen,  with  gleaming  sabres  and  hideous 
yells,  and  like  the  sweep  of  the  wind,  came  rush- 
ing down  upon  them.  Every  man  in  the  French 
squares  knew  that  his  life  depended  upon  his 
immobility  ;  and  each  one  stood,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  his  comrades,  like  a  rock.  It  is 
impossible  to  drive  a  horse  upon  the  point  of  a 
bayonet.  He  has  an  instinct  of  self-preservation 
which  no  power  of  the  spur  can  overcome.  He 
can  be  driven  to  the  bayonet's  point,  but  if  the 
bayonet  remains  firm  he  will  rear  and  plunge, 
and  wheel,  in  defiance  of  all  the  efforts  of  his 
rider  to  force  his  breast  against  it.  As  the  im- 
mense mass  came  thundering  down  upon  the 
square,  it  was  received  by  volcanic  bursts  of  fire 
from  the  French  veterans,  and  horse  and  riders 
rolled  together  in  the  dust.  Chevaux-de-frise 
of  bayonets,  presented  from  every  side  of  this 
living,  flaming  citadel,  prevented  the  possibility 
of  piercing  the  square.  For  six  long  hours  this 
little  band  sustained  the  dreadful  and  unequal 
conflict.  The  artillery  of  the  enemy  plowed  their 
ranks  in  vain.  In  vain  the  horsemen  made  re- 
iterated charges  on  every  side.  The  French,  by 
the  tremendous  fire  incessantly  pouring  from 
their  ranks,  soon  formed  around  them  a  rampart 
of  dead  men  and  horses.  Behind  this  horrible 
abattis,  they  bid  stern  defiance  to  the  utmost  fury 
jf  their  enemies.     Seven  long  hours  passed  away 


while  the  battle  raged  with  unabated  ferocity. 
The  mid-day  sun  was  now  blazing  upon  the  ex- 
hausted band.  Their  ammunition  was  nearly  ex- 
pended. Notwithstanding  the  enormous  slaugh- 
ter they  had  made,  their  foes  seemed  undiminish- 
ed in  number.  A  conflict  so  unequal  could  not 
much  longer  continue.  The  French  were  calling 
to  their  aid  a  noble  despair,  expecting  there  to 
perish,  but  resolved,  to  a  man,  to  sell  their  lives 
most  dearly. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  at  one  o'clock 
Napoleon,  with  three  thousand  men,  arrived  on 
the  heights  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle. 
The  field  was  covered  with  a  countless  multitude, 
swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  most  horrible  clamor 
and  confusion.  They  were  canopied  with  thick 
volumes  of  smoke,  which  almost  concealed  the 
combatants  from  view.  Napoleon  could  only  dis- 
tinguish the  French  by  the  regular  and  uninter- 
mitted  volleys  which  issued  from  their  ranks, 
presenting  one  steady  spot,  incessantly  emitting 
lightning  flashes,  in  the  midst  of  the  moving  mul- 
titude with  which  it  was  surrounded.  With  that 
instinctive  judgment  which  enabled  him,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  to  adopt  the  most  important 
decisions.  Napoleon  instantly  took  his  resolution. 
He  formed  his  little  band  into  two  squares,  and 
advanced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compose,  with 
the  square  of  Kleber,  a  triangle  inclosing  the 
Turks.  Thus,  with  unparalleled  audacity,  with 
six  thousand  men  he  undertook  to  surround 
thirty  thousand  of  as  fierce  and  desperate  soldiers 
as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Cautiously  and 
silently  the  two  squares  hurried  on  to  the  relief 
of  their  friends,  giving  no  sign  of  approach,  till 
they  were  just  ready  to  plunge  upon  the  plains. 
Suddenly  the  loud  report  of  a  cannon  upon  the 
hills  startled  with  joyful  surprise  the  weary 
heroes.  They  recognized  instantly  the  voice  of 
Napoleon  rushing  to  their  rescue.  One  wild 
shout  of  almost  delirious  joy  burst  from  the  ranks, 
"  It  is  Bonaparte !  It  is  Bonaparte!"  That  name 
operated  as  a  talisman  upon  every  heart.  Tears 
of  emotion  dimmed  the  eyes  of  those  scarred  and 
bleeding  veterans,  as,  disdaining  longer  to  act 
upon  the  defensive,  they  grasped  their  weapons 
with  nervous  energy,  and  made  a  desperate  on- 
set upon  their  multitudinous  foes.  The  Turks 
were  assailed  by  a  murderous  fire  instantaneously 
discharged  from  the  three  points  of  this  triangle. 
Discouraged  by  the  indomitable  resolution  with 
which  they  had  been  repulsed,  and  bewildered  by 
the  triple  assault,  they  broke  and  fled.  The 
mighty  host,  like  ocean  waves,  swept  across  the 
plain,  when  suddenly  it  was  encountered  by  one 
of  the  fresh  squares,  and  in  refluent  surges  rolled 
back  in  frightful  disorder.  A  scene  of  horror 
now  ensued  utterly  unimaginable.  The  Turks 
were  cut  off  from  retreat  in  every  direction.  The 
enormous  mass  of  infantry,  horse,  artillery,  and 
baggage,  was  driven  in  upon  itself,  in  wild  and 
horrible  confusion.  From  the  French  squares 
there  flashed  one  incessant  sheet  of  flame.  Peal 
after  peal,  the  artillery  thundered  in  a  continuous 
roar.  These  thoroughly-drilled  veterans  fired  with 
a  rapidity  and  a  precision  which  seemed  to  the 
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Turks  supernatural.  An  incessant  storm  of  can- 
non-balls, grape-shot,  and  bullets  pierced  the  mot- 
ley mass,  and  the  bayonets  of  the  French  dripped 
with  blood. 

Murat  was  there,  with  his  proud  cavalry — 
Murat,  whom  Napoleon  has  described  as  in  bat- 
tle probably  the  bravest  man  in  the  world.  Of 
majestic  frame,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  mili- 
tary ostentation,  and  mounted  upon  the  most 
powerful  of  Arabian  chargers,  he  towered,  proud- 
ly eminent,  above  all  his  band.  With  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  he  charged  into  the  swollen  tide  of 
turbaned  heads  and  flashing  scimitars.  As  his 
strong  horse  reared  and  plunged  in  the  midst  of 
the  sabre  strokes  falling  swiftly  on  every  side 
around  him,  his  white  plume,  which  ever  led  to  vic- 
tory, gleamed  like  a  banner  over  the  tumultuous 
throng.  It  is  almost  an  inexplicable  development 
of  human  nature  to  hear  Murat  exclaim,  "  In  the 
hottest  of  this  terrible  fight,  I  thought  of  Christ, 
and  of  his  transfiguration  upon  this  very  spot,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  the  reflection  inspired 
me  with  ten-fold  courage  and  strength."  The 
fiend-like  disposition  created  by  these  horrible 
scenes,  is  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  a  French 
soldier  on  this  occasion.  He  was  dying  of  a 
frightful  wound.  Still  he  crawled  to  a  mangled 
Mameluke,  even  more  feeble  than  himself,  also 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  and,  seizing  him  by  the 
throat,  tried  to  strangle  him.  "  How  can  you,'' 
exclaimed  a  French  officer,  to  the  human  tiger, 
"in  your  condition,  be  guilty  of  such  an  act  V 
"  You  speak  much  at  your  ease,"  the  man  re- 
plied, "  you  who  are  unhurt ;  but  I,  while  I  am 
dying,  must  reap  some  enjoyment  while  I  can." 

The  victory  was  complete.  The  Turkish 
army  was  not  merely  conquered,  it  was  destroy- 
ed. As  that  day's  sun,  vailed  in  smoke,  solemn- 
ly descended,  like  a  ball  of  fire,  behind  the  hills 
of  Lebanon,  the  whole  majestic  array,  asseml)led 
for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  who  had  boasted 
that  they  were  "  innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea  or  as  the  stars  of  heaven,"  had  disappeared 
to  be  seen  no  more.  The  Turkish  camp,  with 
four  hundred  camels  and  an  immense  booty,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

This  signal  victory  was  achieved  by  a  small 
division  of  Napoleon's  army,  of  but  six  thousand 
men,  in  a  pitched  battle,  on  an  open  field.  Such 
exploits  history  can  not  record  without  amaze- 
ment. The  ostensible  and  avowed  object  of  Na- 
poleon's march  into  Syria  was  now  accomplish- 
ed. Napoleon  returned  again  to  Acre,  to  prose- 
cute with  new  vigor  its  siege,  for,  though  the 
great  army,  marshaled  for  his  destruction,  was 
annihilated,  he  had  other  plans,  infinitely  more 
majestic,  revolving  in  his  capacious  mind.  One 
evening  he  was  standing  with  his  secretary  upon 
the  mount  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Richard 
(Jceur  de  Lion,  contemplating  the  smouldering 
scene  of  blood  and  ruin  around  him,  when,  after 
a  few  moments  of  silent  thought,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Yes,  Bourrienne,  that  miserable  fort  has  cost 
me  dear.  But  matters  have  gone  too  far  not  to 
make  a  last  effort.  The  fate  of  the  East  depends 
upon  the  capture  of  Acre.     That  is  the  key  of 


Constantinople  or  of  India.  If  we  succeed  in 
taking  this  paltry  town,  I  shall  obtain  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Pacha,  and  arms  for  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  I  will  then  raise  and  arm  the 
whole  population  of  Syria,  already  so  exasperated 
by  the  cruelty  of  Achmet,  and  for  whose  fall  all 
classes  daily  supplicate  Heaven.  I  shall  advance 
on  Damascus  and  Aleppo.  I  will  recruit  my 
army,  as  I  advance,  by  enlisting  all  the  discon- 
tented. I  will  announce  to  the  people  the  break- 
ing of  their  chains  and  the  abolition  of  the  tyran- 
nical governments  of  the  Pachas.  The  Druses 
wait  but  for  the  fall  of  Acre,  to  declare  them- 
selves. I  am  already  offered  the  keys  of  Damas- 
cus. My  armed  masses  will  penetrate  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  Mussulman  dominion  will 
be  overturned.  I  shall  found  in  the  East  a  new 
and  mighty  empire,  which  will  fix  my  position 
with  posterity." 

With  these  visions  animating  his  mind,  and 
having  fully  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  the 
child  of  destiny,  he  prosecuted,  with  all  possible 
vigor,  the  siege  of  Acre.  But  English  and  Rus- 
sian and  Turkish  fleets  were  in  that  harbor. 
English  generals,  and  French  engineers,  and  Eu- 
ropean and  Turkish  soldiers,  stood,  side  by  side, 
behind  those  formidable  ramparts,  to  resist  the 
utmost  endeavors  of  their  assailants,  with  equal 
vigor,  science,  and  fearlessness.  No  pen  can  de- 
scribe the  desperate  conflicts  and  the  scenes  of 
carnage  which  ensued.  Day  after  day,  night  after 
night,  and  week  after  week,  the  horrible  slaughter, 
without  intermission,  continued.  The  French 
succeeded  in  transporting,  by  means  of  their 
cruisers,  from  Alexandria,  a  few  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery,  and  the  walls  of  Acre  were  reduced  to 
a  pile  of  blackened  ruins.  The  streets  were 
plowed  up,  and  the  houses  blown  down  by  bomb- 
shells. Bleeding  forms,  blackened  with  smoke, 
and  with  clothing  burnt  and  tattered,  rushed 
upon  each  other,  with  dripping  sabres  and  bayo- 
nets, and  with  hideous  yells  which  rose  even 
above  the  incessant  thunders  of  the  cannonade. 
The  noise,  the  uproar,  the  flash  of  guns,  the  en- 
veloping cloud  of  sulphurous  smoke  converting 
the  day  into  hideous  night,  and  the  unintermitted 
flashes  of  musketry  and  artillery,  transforming 
night  into  lurid  and  portentous  day,  the  forms  of 
the  combatants,  gliding  like  spectres,  with  de- 
moniacal fury  through  the  darkness,  the  blast  of 
trumpets,  the  shout  of  onset,  the  shriek  of  death, 
presented  a  scene  which  no  tongue  can  tell  nor 
imagination  conceive.  There  was  no  time  to 
bury  the  dead,  and  the  putrefaction  of  hundreds 
of  corpses  under  that  burning  sun  added  appall- 
ing horrors.  To  the  pure  spirits  of  a  happier 
world,  in  the  sweet  companionship  of  celestial 
mansions,  loving  and  blessing  each  other,  it  must 
have  appeared  a  spectacle  worthy  of  pandemo- 
nium. And  yet  the  human  heart  is  so  wicked, 
that  it  can  often,  forgetting  the  atrocity  of  such 
a  scene,  find  a  strange  pleasure  in  the  contem- 
plation of  its  energy  and  its  heroism.  We  are 
indeed  a  fallen  race. 

There  were  occasional  lulls  in  this  awful  storm, 
during  which  each   party  would  be  rousing  its 
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energies  for  more  terrible  collision.  The  besieg- 
ers burrowed  mines  deep  under  the  foundations 
of  walls  and  towers,  and  with  the  explosion  of 
hundreds  of  barrels  of  gunpowder,  opened  volca- 
nic craters,  blowing  men  and  rocks  into  hideous 
ruin.  In  the  midst  of  the  shower  of  destruction 
darkening  the  skies,  the  assailants  rushed,  with 
sabres  and  dripping  bayonets,  to  the  assault. 
The  onset,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  was  as  fu- 
rious and  desperate  as  mortal  man  is  capable  of 
making.  The  repulse  was  equally  determined 
and  fearless. 

Sir  Sydney  Smith  conducted  the  defense,  with 
the  combined  English  and  Turkish  troops.  He 
displayed  consummate  skill,  and  unconquerable 
firmness,  and  availed  himself  of  every  weapon  of 
effective  warfare.  Conscious  of  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  the  French  soldiers  to  return  to  France, 
and  of  the  despair  with  which  the  army  had  been 
oppressed  when  the  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  thus 
all  hope  of  return  was  cut  off,  he  circulated  a 
proclamation  among  them,  offering  to  convey 
safely  to  France  every  soldier  who  would  desert 
from  the  standard  of  Napoleon.  This  proclama- 
tion, in  large  numbers,  was  thrown  from  the  ram- 
parts to  the  French  troops.  A  more  tempting  offer 
could  not  have  been  presented,  and  yet  so  strong 
was  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers  for  their  chief, 
that  it  is  not  known  that  a  single  individual  avail- 


ed himself  of  the  privilege.  Napoleon  issued  a 
counter  proclamation  to  his  army,  in  which  he 
asserted  that  the  English  commodore  had  actual- 
ly gone  mad.  This  so  provoked  Sir  Sydney,  that 
he  sent  a  challentie  to  Napoleon  to  meet  him  in 
single  combat.  The  young  general  proudly  re- 
plied, "  If  Sir  Sydney  will  send  Marlborough 
from  his  grave,  to  meet  me,  I  will  think  of  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  if  the  gallant  commodore  wish- 
es to  display  his  personal  prowess,  I  will  neu- 
tralize a  few  yards  of  the  beach,  and  send  a  tall 
grenadier,  with  whom  he  can  run  a  tilt." 

In  the  progress  of  the  siege,  Gen.  Caffarelli 
was  struck  by  a  ball  and  mortally  wounded. 
For  eighteen  days  he  lingered  in  extreme  pain, 
and  then  died.  Napoleon  was  strongly  attached 
to  him,  and  during  all  the  period,  twice  every 
day,  made  a  visit  to  his  couch  of  suffering.  So 
great  was  his  influence  over  the  patient,  that 
though  the  wounded  general  was  frequently  de- 
lirious, no  sooner  was  the  name  of  Napoleon  an- 
nounced, than  he  became  perfectly  collected,  and 
conversed  coherently. 

The  most  affecting  proofs  were  frequently 
given  of  the  entire  devotion  of  the  troops  to  Na- 
poleon. One  day,  while  giving  some  directions 
in  the  trenches,  a  shell,  with  its  fuse  fiercely 
burning,  fell  at  his  feet.  Two  grenadiers,  per- 
ceiving his  danger,  instantly  rushed  toward  him. 
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encircled  him  in  their  arms,  and  completely  shield- 
ed every  part  of  his  body  with  their  own.  The 
shell  exploded,  blowing  a  hole  in  the  earth  suffi- 
ciently large  to  bury  a  cart  and  two  horses.  All 
three  were  tumbled  into  the  excavation,  and 
covered  with  stones  and  sand.  One  of  the  men 
was  rather  severely  wounded  ;  Napoleon  escaped 


with  but  a  few  slight  bruises.  He  immediately 
elevated  both  of  these  heroes  to  the  rank  of  oflicers. 
"  Never  yet,  I  believe,"  said  Napoleon,  "  has 
there  been  such  devotion  shown  by  soldiers  to  their 
general,  as  mine  have  manifested  for  me.  At 
Areola,  Colonel  Muiron  threw  himself  before  rae, 
covered  my  body  with  his  own,  and  received  the 
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blow  which  was  intended  for  me.  He  fell  at  my 
feet,  and  his  blood  spouted  up  in  my  face.  In 
all  ray  misfortunes  never  has  the  soldier  been 
wanting  in  fidelity — never  has  man  been  served 
more  faithfully  by  his  troops.  With  the  last 
drop  of  blood  gushing  out  of  their  veins,  they  ex- 
claimed, Vive  Napoleon." 

The  siege  had  now  continued  for  sixty  days. 
Napoleon  had  lost  nearly  three  thousand  men, 
by  the  sword  and  the  plague.  The  hospitals 
were  full  of  the  sick  and  the  wounded.  Still, 
Napoleon  remitted  not  his  efforts.  "Victory," 
said  he,  *'  belongs  to  the  most  persevering." 
Napoleon  had  now  expended  all  his  cannon-balls. 
By  a  singular  expedient  he  obtained  a  fresh  sup- 
ply. A  party  of  soldiers  was  sent  upon  the 
beach,  and  set  to  work,  apparently  throwing  up 
a  rampart  for  the  erection  of  a  battery.  Sir 
Sydney  immediately  approached  with  the  English 
ships,  and  poured  in  upon  them  broadside  after 
broadside  from  all  his  tiers.  The  soldiers,  who 
perfectly  comprehended  the  joke,  convulsed  with 
laughter,  ran  and  collected  the  balls  as  they  roll- 
ed over  the  sand.  Napoleon  ordered  a  dollar  to 
be  paid  to  the  soldiers  for  each  ball  thus  obtained. 
When  this  supply  was  exhausted,  a  few  horse- 
men or  wagons  were  sent  out  upon  the  beach, 
as  if  engaged  in  some  important  movement,  when 
the  English  commodore  would  again  approach  and 
present  them,  from  his  plethoric  magazines,  with 
another  liberal  supply.  Thus  for  a  long  time 
Napoleon  replenished  his  exhausted  stores. 

One  afternoon  in  May,  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  of 
the  line  was  descried  in  the  distant  horizon,  ap- 
proaching Acre.  All  eyes  were  instantly  turned 
in  that  direction.  The  sight  awakened  intense 
anxiety  in  the  hearts  of  both  besiegers  and  be- 
sieged. The  French  hoped  that  they  were 
French  ships  conveying  to  them  succors  from 
Alexandria  or  from  France.  The  besieged  flat- 
tered themselves  that  they  were  friendly  sails, 
bringing  to  them  such  aid  as  would  enable  them 
effectually  to  repulse  their  terrible  foes.  The 
English  cruisers  immediately  stood  out  of  the 
bay  to  reconnoitre  the  unknown  fleet.  Great 
was  the  disappointment  of  the  French  when  they 
saw  the  two  squadrons  unite,  and  the  crescent 
of  the  Turk,  and  the  pennant  of  England,  in 
friendly  blending,  approach  the  bay  together. 
The  Turkish  fleet  brought  a  reinforcement  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  military  stores.  Napoleon's  only  hope  was  to 
capture  the  place  before  the  disembarkation  of 
these  reinforcements.  Calculating  that  the  land- 
ing could  not  be  effected  in  less  than  six  hours, 
he  rerfolved,  upon  an  immediate  assault.  In  the 
decpcjiing  twilight,  a  black  and  massy  column 
issued  from  the  trenches,  and  advanced,  with  the 
firm  and  silent  steps  of  utter  desperation,  to  the 
breach.  The  besieged  knowing  that,  if  they 
could  hold  out  but  a  few  hours  longer,  deliverance 
was  certain,  were  animated  to  the  most  determ- 
ined resistance.  A  horrible  scene  of  slaughter 
ensued.  The  troops,  from  the  ships,  in  the  ut- 
most haste,  were  embarked  in  the  boats,  and 
were  pulling,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  across  the 
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bay,  to  aid  their  failing  friends.  Sir  Sydney  him- 
self headed  the  crews  of  the  ships,  and  led  them 
armed  with  pikes  to  the  breach.  The  assailants 
gained  the  summit  of  the  heap  of  stones  into 
which  the  wall  had  been  battered,  and  even 
forced  their  way  into  the  garden  of  the  pacha. 
But  a  perfect  swarm  of  janizaries  suddenly 
poured  in  upon  them,  with  the  keen  sabre  in  one 
hand,  and  the  dagger  in  the  other,  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  were  all  reduced  to  headless 
trunks.  The  Turks  gave  no  quarter.  The  re- 
morseless Butcher  sat  in  the  court-yard  of  his 
palace,  paying  a  liberal  reward  for  the  gory  head 
of  every  infidel  which  was  laid  at  his  feet.  He 
smiled  upon  the  ghastly  trophies  heaped  up  in 
piles  around  him.  The  chivalric  Sir  Sydney  must 
at  times  have  felt  not  a  little  abashed  in  contem- 
plating the  deeds  of  his  allies.  He  was,  how- 
ever, fighting  to  arrest  the  progress  of  free  in- 
stitutions, and  the  scimitar  of  the  Turk  was  a  fit- 
ting instrument  to  be  employed  in  such  a  serv- 
ice. In  promotion  of  the  same  object,  but  a 
few  years  before,  the  "  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife  of  the  savage"  had  been  called  into  requisi- 
tion, to  deluge  the  borders  of  our  own  land  with 
blood.  Napoleon  was  contending  to  wrest  from 
the  hand  of  Achmet  the  Butcher,  his  bloody 
scimitar.  Sir  Sydney,  with  the  united  despots 
of  Turkey  and  of  Russia,  was  struggling  to  help 
him  retain  it. 

Sir  Sydney  also  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
Druses,  and  other  Christian  tribes  of  Syria,  urg- 
ing them  to  trust  to  the  faith  of  a  "  Christian 
knight,"  rather  than  to  that  of  an  "unprincipled 
renegado."  But  the  "  Christian  knight,"  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  forgot  the  poor  Druses,  and  they 
were  left,  without  even  one  word  of  sympathy, 
to  bleed,  during  ages  whose  limits  can  not  yet 
be  seen,  beneath  the  dripping  yataghan  of  the 
Moslem.  Column  after  column  of  the  French 
advanced  to  the  assault,  but  all  were  repulsed 
with  dreadful  slaughter.  Every  hour  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  was  increasing.  Every  hour  the 
forces  of  Napoleon  were  melting  away,  before 
the  awful  storm  sweeping  from  the  battlements. 
In  these  terrific  conflicts,  where  immense  masses 
were  contending  hand  to  hand,  it  was  found  that 
the  scimitar  of  the  Turk  was  a  far  more  efficient 
weapon  of  destruction  than  the  bayonet  of  the 
European. 

Success  was  now  hopeless.  Sadly  Napoleon 
made  preparatijns  to  relinquish  the  enterprise. 
He  knew  that  a  formidable  Turkish  army,  aided 
by  the  fleets  of  England  and  Russia,  was  soon  to 
be  conveyed  from  Rhodes  to  Egypt.  Not  an 
hour  longer  could  he  delay  his  return  to  meet  it. 
Had  not  Napoleon  been  crippled  by  the  loss  of  hie 
fleet  at  Aboukir,  victory  at  Acre  would  have  been 
attained  without  any  difficulty.  The  imagina- 
tion is  bewildered  in  contemplating  the  results 
which  might  have  ensued.  Even  without  the 
aid  of  the  fleet,  but  for  the  indomitable  activity, 
courage,  and  energy  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  Acre 
would  have  fallen,  and  the  bloody  reign  of  the 
Butcher  would  have  come  to  an  end.  This  de- 
struction of  Napoleon's  magnificent  anticipations 
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of  Oriental  conquest  must  have  been  a  bitter 
disappointment.  It  was  the  termination  of  the 
most  sanguine  hope  of  his  life.  And  it  was  a 
lofty  ambition  in  the  heart  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-six,  to  break  the  chains  which  bound  the 
countless  millions  of  Asia,  in  the  most  degrading 
slavery,  and  to  create  a  boundless  empire  such 
as  earth  had  never  before  seen,  which  should  de- 
velop all  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  social 
energies  of  man. 

History  can  record  with  unerring  truth  the 
deeds  of  man  and  his  avowed  designs.  The  at- 
tempt to  delineate  the  conflicting  motives,  which 
stimulate  the  heart  of  a  frail  mortal,  are  hazard- 
ous. Even  the  most  lowly  Christian  finds  un- 
worthy motives  mingling  with  his  best  actions. 
Napoleon  was  not  a  Christian.  He  had  learned 
no  lessons  in  the  school  of  Christ.  Did  he  mere- 
ly wish  to  aggrandize  himself,  to  create  and  per- 
petuate his  own  renown,  by  being  the  greatest 
and  the  best  monarch  earth  has  ever  known  ^ 
This  is  not  a  Christian  spirit.  But  it  is  not  like 
the  spirit  which  demonized  the  heart  of  Nero, 
which  stimulated  the  lust  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
which  fired  the  bosom  of  Alexander  with  his  in- 
vincible phalanxes,  and  which  urged  Tamerlane, 
with  his  mounted  hordes,  to  the  field  of  blood. 
Our  Saviour  was  entirely  regardless  of  self  in  his 
endeavors  to  bless  mankind.  Even  Washington, 
who  though  one  of  the  best  of  mortals,  must  be 
contemplated  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  Son 
of  God,  seemed  to  forget  himself  in  his  love  for 
his  country.  That  absence  of  regard  for  self  can 
not  be  so  distinctly  seen  in  Napoleon.  He  wish- 
ed to  be  the  great  benefactor  of  the  world,  ele- 
vating the  condition  and  rousing  the  energies  of 
man,  not  that  he  might  obtain  wealth  and  live  in 
splendor,  not  that  he  might  revel  in  voluptuous 
indulgences,  but  apparently  that  his  own  name 
might  be  embalmed  in  glory.  This  is  not  a  holy 
motive.  Neither  is  it  degrading  and  dishonora- 
ble. W^e  hate  the  mercenary  despot.  We  de- 
spise the  voluptuary.  But  history  can  not  justly 
consign  Napoleon  either  to  hatred  or  to  contempt. 
Had  Christian  motives  impelled  him,  making  all 
due  allowance  for  human  frailty,  he  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  saint.     Now  he  is  but  a  hero. 

The  ambitious  conqueror  who  invades  a  peace- 
ful land,  and  with  fire  and  blood  subjugates  a 
timid  and  helpless  people,  that  he  may  bow  their 
necks  to  the  yoke  of  slavery,  that  he  may  doom 
them  to  ignorance  and  degradation ,  that  he  may 
extort  from  them  their  treasures  by  the  energies 
of  the  dungeon,  the  scimetar,  and  the  bastinado, 
consigning  the  millions  to  mud  hovels,  penury, 
and  misery,  that  he  and  his  haughty  parasites 
may  revel  in  voluptuousness  and  splendor,  de- 
serves the  execrations  of  the  world.  Such  were 
the  rulers  of  the  Orient.  But  we  can  not  with 
equal  severity  condemn  the  ambition  of  him,  who 
marches  not  to  forge  chains,  but  to  break  them  ; 
not  to  establish  despotism,  but  to  assail  despotic 
usurpers  ;  not  to  degrade  and  impoverish  the 
people,  but  to  ennoble,  and  to  elevate,  and  to  en- 
rich them  ;  not  to  extort  from  the  scanty  earn- 
ings of  the  poor  the  means  of  living  in  licen- 


tiousness and  all  luxurious  indulgence,  but  to 
endure  all  toil,  all  hardship,  all  deprivation  cheer- 
fully, that  the  lethargic  nations  may  be  roused  to 
enterprise,  to  industry,  and  to  thrift.  Such  was 
the  ambition  of  Napoleon.  Surely  it  was  lofty. 
But  far  more  lofty  is  that  ambition  of  which 
Christ  is  the  great  exemplar,  which  can  bury  self 
entirely  in  oblivion. 

Twenty  years  after  the  discomfiture  at  Acre, 
Napoleon,  when  imprisoned  upon  the  Rock  of  St. 
Helena,  alluded  to  these  dreams  of  his  early  life. 
"  Acre  once  taken,"  said  he,  "  the  French  army 
would  have  flown  to  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  would  have  been  on 
the  Euphrates.  The  Christians  of  Syria,  the 
Druses,  the  Christians  of  Armenia,  would  have 
joined  it.  The  whole  population  of  the  East 
would  have  been  agitated."  Some  one  said,  he 
would  have  soon  been  reinforced  by  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  "  Say  rather,  six  hundred  thou- 
sand," Napoleon  replied.  "  Who  can  calculate 
what  would  have  happened  !  I  would  have 
reached  Constantinople  and  the  Indies — I  would 
have  changed  the  face  of  the  world." 

The  manner  in  which  Napoleon  bore  this  dis- 
appointment most  strikingly  illustrates  the  truth 
of  his  own  remarkable  assertion.  "  Nature  seems 
to  have  calculated  that  I  should  endure  great  re- 
verses. She  has  given  me  a  mind  of  marble. 
Thunder  can  not  rufile  it.  The  shaft  merely 
glides  along."  Even  his  most  intimate  friends 
could  discern  no  indications  of  discontent.  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  not  his  destiny  to  found 
an  empire  in  the  East,  and,  acquiescing  without 
a  murmur,  he  turned  his  attention  to  other  en- 
terprises. "  That  man,"  said  he,  with  perfect 
good-nature,  speaking  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith, 
"  made  me  miss  my  destiny."  Napoleon  ever 
manifested  the  most  singular  magnanimity  in  re- 
cognizing the  good  qualities  of  his  enemies.  He 
indulged  in  no  feelings  of  exasperation  toward 
Sir  Sydney,  notwithstanding  his  agency  in  frus- 
trating the  most  cherished  plan  of  his  life. — 
Wurmser,  with  whom  he  engaged  in  such  terri- 
ble conflicts  in  Italy,  he  declared  to  be  a  brave 
and  magnanimous  foe  ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  tri- 
umph, treated  him  with  a  degree  of  delicacy  and 
generosity  which  could  not  have  been  surpassed 
had  his  vanquished  antagonist  been  his  intimate 
friend.  Of  Prince  Charles,  with  whom  he  fought 
repeated  and  most  desperate  battles  in  his  march 
upon  Vienna,  he  remarked,  "  He  is  a  good  man, 
which  includes  every  thing  when  said  of  a  prince. 
He  is  incapable  of  a  dishonorable  action."  And 
even  of  his  eccentric  and  versatile  antagonist  at 
Acre,  Napoleon  says,  with  great  impartiality  and 
accuracy  of  judgment,  "  Sir  Sydney  Smith  is  a 
brave  officer.  He  displayed  considerable  ability 
in  the  treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
French.  He  also  manifested  great  honor  in 
sending  immediately  to  Kleber  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Keith  to  ratify  the  treaty,  which  saved  the  French 
army.  If  he  had  kept  it  a  secret  for  seven  or 
eight  days  longer,  Cairo  would  have  been  given 
up  to  the  Turks,  and  the  French  army  would 
have  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  English. 
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He  also  displayed  great  humanity  and  honor  in 
all  his  proceedings  toward  the  French  who  fell 
into  his  hands.  He  is  active,  intelligent,  in- 
triguing, and  indefatigable ;  but  I  believe  that  he 
is  half  crazy.  The  chief  cause  of  the  failure  at 
Acre  was,  that  he  took  all  my  battering  train, 
which  was  on  board  several  small  vessels.  Had 
it  not  been  for  that  I  should  have  taken  Acre  in 
spite  of  him.  He  behaved  very  bravely.  He 
sent  me,  by  means  of  a  flag  of  truce,  a  lieutenant 
or  midshipman,  with  a  letter  containing  a  chal- 
lenge to  me,  to  meet  him  in  some  place  he  point- 
ed out,  in  order  to  fight  a  duel.  I  laughed  at 
this,  and  sent  him  back  an  intimation  that  when 
he  brought  Marlborough  to  fight  me,  I  would 
meet  him.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  like  the  char- 
acter of  the  man.  He  has  certain  good  qualities, 
and,  as  an  old  enemy,  I  should  like  to  see  him." 

A  minute  dissector  of  human  nature  may  dis- 
cern, in  this  singular  candor,  a  destitution  of 
earnestness  of  principle.  The  heart  is  incapable 
of  this  indifference,  when  it  cherishes  a  profound 
conviction  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  Napoleon  encountered  his  foes  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  with  very  much  the  same  feel- 
ing with  which  he  would  meet  an  opponent  in  a 
game  of  chess.  These  wars  were  fierce  conflicts 
between  the  kings  and  the  people  ;  and  Napoleon 
was  not  angry  with  the  kings  for  defending 
strongly  their  own  cause.  There  were  of  course 
moments  of  irritation,  but  his  prevailing  feeling 
was  that  his  foes  were  to  be  conquered,  not  con- 
demned. At  one  time  he  expressed  much  sur- 
prise in  perceiving  that  Alexander  of  Russia  had 
allowed  feelings  of  personal  hostility  to  enter  into 
the  conflict.  A  chess-player  could  not  have  man- 
ifested more  unaffected  wonder,  in  finding  his 
opponent  in  a  rage  at  the  check  of  his  king. 
Napoleon  does  not  appear  often  to  have  acted 
from  a  deep  sense  of  moral  obligation.  His 
justice,  generosity,  and  magnanimity  were  rather 
the  instinctive  impulses  of  a  noble  nature,  than 
the  result  of  a  profound  conviction  of  duty.  We 
see  but  few  indications,  in  the  life  of  Napoleon, 
of  tenderness  of  conscience.  That  faculty  needs 
a  kind  of  culture  which  Napoleon  never  enjoyed. 

He  also  cherished  the  conviction  that  his  op- 
ponents were  urged  on  by  the  same  destiny  by 
which  he  believed  himself  to  be  impelled.  '*  I 
am  well  taught,"  said  Dryfesdale,  "  and  strong 
in  the  belief,  that  man  does  naught  of  himself. 
He  is  but  the  foam  upon  the  billow,  which  rises, 
bubbles,  and  bursts,  not  by  its  own  efforts,  but 
by  the  mightier  impulse  of  fate,  which  urges 
him."  The  doctrine  called  destiny  by  Napoleon, 
aiud  philosophical  necessity  by  Priestley,  and  divine 
decrees  by  Calvin,  assuming  in  each  mind  char- 
acteristic modifications,  indicated  by  the  name 
which  each  assigned  to  it,  is  a  doctrine  which 
often  nerves  to  the  most  heroic  and  virtuous  en- 
deavors, and  which  is  also  capable  of  the  most 
awful  perversion. 

Napoleon  was  an  inveterate  enemy  to  dueling, 
and  strongly  prohibited  it  in  the  army.  One 
evening  in  Egypt,  at  a  convivial  party,  General 
Lanusse  spoke  sarcastically  respecting  the  con- 


dition of  the  army.  Junot,  understanding  his 
remarks  to  reflect  upon  Napoleon,  whom  he  al- 
most worshiped,  was  instantly  in  a  flame,  and 
stigmatized  Lanusse  as  a  traitor.  Lanusse  re- 
torted by  calling  Junot  a  scoundrel.  Instantly 
swords  were  drawn,  and  all  were  upon  their  feet, 
for  such  words  demanded  blood.  "  Hearken," 
said  Junot,  sternly,  "  I  called  you  a  traitor;  I  do 
not  think  that  you  are  one.  You  called  me  a 
scoundrel ;  you  know  that  I  am  not  such.  But 
we  must  fight.  One  of  us  must  die.  I  hate  you, 
for  you  have  abused  the  man  whom  I  love  and 
admire,  as  much  as  I  do  God,  if  not  more."  It 
was  a  dark  night.  The  whole  party,  by  the  light 
of  torches,  proceeded  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden 
which  sloped  to  the  Nile,  when  the  two  half  in- 
ebriated generals  cut  at  each  other  with  their 
swords,  until  the  head  of  Lanusse  was  laid  open, 
and  the  bowels  of  Junot  almost  protruded  from  a 
frightful  wound.  When  Napoleon,  the  next 
morning,  heard  of  the  occurrence,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly indignant.  "Whaf?"  exclaimed  he^ 
"  are  they  determined  to  cut  each  other's  throats? 
Must  they  go  into  the  midst  of  the  reeds  of  the 
Nile  to  dispute  it  with  the  crocodiles  1  Have 
theynot  enough,  then,  with  the  Arabs,  the  plague, 
and  the  Mamelukes  1  You  deserve,  Monsieur 
Junot,"  said  he,  as  if  his  aid  were  present  before 
him,  "  you  richly  deserve,  as  soon  as  you  get 
well,  to  be  put  under  arrest  for  a  month." 

In  preparation  for  abandoning  the  siege  of 
Acre,  Napoleon  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion to  his  troops.  "Soldiers!  You  have  traversed! 
the  desert  which  separates  Asia  from  Africa,, 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  Arab  force.  The  army,,, 
which  was  on  its  march  to  invade  Egypt,  is  de- 
stroyed. You  have  taken  its  general,  its  field! 
artillery,  camels,  and  baggage.  You  have  cap- 
tured all  the  fortified  posts,  which  secure  the  wells- 
of  the  desert.  You  have  dispersed,  at  Mount 
Tabor,  those  swarms  of  brigands,  collected  from 
all  parts  of  Asia,  hoping  to  share  the  plunder  of 
Egypt.  The  thirty  ships,  which,  twelve  days- 
since,  you  saw  enter  the  port  of  Acre,  were  des- 
tined for  an  attack  upon  Alexandria.  But  yoUi 
compelled  them  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Acre. 
Several  of  their  standards  will  contribute  to  adorni 
your  triumphal  entry  into  Egypt.  After  having 
maintained  the  war,  with  a  handful  of  men,, 
during  three  months,  in  the  heart  of  Syria,  taken 
forty  pieces  of  cannon,  fifty  stands  of  colors,  six 
thousand  prisoners,  and  captured  or  destroyed, 
the  fortifications  of  Gaza,  Jaffa,  and  Acre,  we 
prepare  to  return  to  Egypt,  where,  by  a  threat- 
ened invasion,  our  presence  is  imperiously  demand-- 
ed.  A  few  days  longer  might  give  you  the  hope^ 
of  taking  the  Pacha  in  his  palace.  But  at  this, 
season  the  castle  of  Acre  is  not  worth  the  loss 
of  three  days,  nor  the  loss  of  those  brave  sol- 
diers who  would  consequently  fall,  and  who  arc 
necessary  for  more  essential  services.  Soldiers  ! 
we  have  yet  a  toilsome  and  a  perilous  task  to 
perform.  After  having,  by  this  campaign,  se- 
cured ourselves  from  attacks  from  the  eastward, 
it  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  repel  efforts  which 
may  be  made  from  the  west." 
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On  the  20th  of  May,  Napoleon,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  relinquished  an  enterprise  unac- 
complished. An  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  in 
the  trenches  till  the  last  moment,  while  the  bag- 
gage, the  sick,  and  the  field  artillery  were  silent- 
ly defiling  to  the  rear,  so  that  the  Turks  had  no 
suspicion  that  the  besiegers  were  about  to  aban- 
don their  works.  Napoleon  left  three  thousand 
of  his  troops,  slain  or  dead  of  the  plague,  buried 
in  the  sands  of  Acre.  He  had  accomplished  the 
ostensible  and  avowed  object  of  his  expedition. 
He  had  utterly  destroyed  the  vast  assemblages 
formed  in  Syria  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  and 
had  rendered  the  enemy,  in  that  quarter,  inca- 
pable of  acting  against  him.  Acre  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  his  fire,  and  was  now  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins.  Those  vague  and  brilliant  dreams 
of  conquest  in  the  East,  which  he  secretly  cher- 
ished, had  not  been  revealed  to  the  soldiers. 
They  simply  knew  that  they  had  triumphantly 
accomplished  the  object  announced  to  them,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  great  Turkish  army.  Ela- 
ted with  the  pride  of  conquerors,  they  prepared 
to  return,  with  the  utmost  celerity,  to  encounter 
another  army,  assembled  at  Rhodes,  which  was 
soon  to  be  landed,  by  the  hostile  fleet,  upon  some 
part  of  the  shores  of  Egypt.  Thus,  while  Napo- 
leon was  frustrated  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
undivulged  but  most  majestic  plans,  he  still  ap- 
peared to  the  world  an  invincible  conqueror. 

There  were,  in  the  hospitals,  twelve  hundred 
sick  and  wounded.  These  were  to  be  conveyed 
on  horses  and  on  litters.  Napoleon  relinquished 
his  own  horse  for  the  wounded,  and  toiled  along 
through  the  burning  sands  with  the  humblest 
soldiers  on  foot.  The  Druses  and  other  tribes, 
hostile  to  the  Porte,  were  in  a  state  of  great  dis- 
,may  when  they  learned  that  the  French  were  re- 
tiring. They  knew  that  they  must  encounter 
terrible  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  Achmet  the 
Butcher.  The  victory  of  the  allies  riveted  upon 
them  anew  their  chains,  and  a  wail,  which  would 
have  caused  the  ear  of  Christendom  to  tingle, 
ascended  from  terrified  villages,  as  fathers  and 
mothers  and  children  cowered  beneath  the  storm 
of  vengeance  which  fell  upon  them,  from  the 
hands  of  the  merciless  Turk.  But  England  was 
too  far  away  for  the  shrieks  to  be  heard  in  her 
pious  dwellings. 

At  Jaffa,  among  the  multitude  of  the  sick,  there 
were  seven  found  near  to  death.  They  were 
dying  of  the  plague,  and  could  not  be  removed. 
Napoleon  himself  fearlessly  went  into  the  plague 
hospital,  passed  through  all  its  wards,  and  spoke 
words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  the 
sufferers.  The  eyes  of  the  dying  were  turned  to 
him,  and  followed  his  steps,  with  indescribable 
affection,  as  he  passed  from  cot  to  cot.  The 
seven  who  were  in  such  a  condition  that  their 
removal  was  impossible,  Napoleon  for  some  time 
■contemplated  with  most  tender  solicitude.  He 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  leaving  them  to 
be  taken  by  the  Turks ;  for  the  Turks  tortured  to 
death  every  prisoner  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
He  at  last  suggested  to  the  physician  the  expe- 
diency of  administering  to  them  an  opium  pill. 


which  would  expedite,  by  a  few  hours,  their  death, 
and  thus  save  them  from  the  hands  of  their  cruel 
foe.  The  physician  gave  the  highly  admired  re- 
ply, "My  profession  is  to  cure,  not  to  kill."  Na- 
poleon reflected  a  moment  in  silence,  and  said  no 
more  upon  the  subject,  but  left  a  rear-guard  of 
five  hundred  men  to  protect  them,  until  the  last 
should  have  expired.  For  this  suggestion  Na- 
poleon has  been  most  severely  censured.  How- 
ever much  it  may  indicate  mistaken  views  of 
Christian  duty,  it  certainly  does  not  indicate  a 
cruel  disposition.  It  was  his  tenderness  of  heart, 
and  his  love  for  his  soldiers,  which  led  to  the 
proposal.  An  unfeeling  monster  would  not  have 
troubled  himself  about  these  few  valueless  and 
dying  men  ;  but,  without  a  thought,  would  have 
left  them  to  their  fate.  In  reference  to  the  se- 
verity with  which  this  transaction  has  been  con- 
demned. Napoleon  remarked  at  St.  Helena,  "  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  have  been  a  crime  had 
opium  been  administered  to  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  it  would  have  been  a  virtue.  To 
leave  a  few  unfortunate  men,  who  could  not 
recover,  in  order  that  they  might  be  massacred 
by  the  Turks  with  the  most  dreadful  tortures,  as 
was  their  custom,  would,  I  think,  have  been 
cruelty.  A  general  ought  to  act  with  his  sol- 
diers, as  he  would  wish  should  be  done  to  him- 
self Now  would  not  any  man,  under  similar 
circumstances,  who  had  his  senses,  have  pre- 
ferred dying  easily,  a  few  hours  sooner,  rather 
than  expire  under  the  tortures  of  those  barbarians  1 
If  my  own  son,  and  I  believe  I  love  my  son  as 
well  as  any  father  does  his  child,  were  in  a  similar 
situation  with  these  men,  I  would  advise  it  to  be 
done.  And  if  so  situated  myself,  I  would  insist 
upon  it,  if  I  had  sense  enough  and  strength  enough 
to  demand  it.  However,  affairs  were  not  so  press- 
ing as  to  prevent  me  from  leaving  a  party  to  take 
care  of  them,  which  was  done.  If  I  had  thought 
such  a  measure  as  that  of  giving  opium  necessary, 
I  would  have  called  a  council  of  war,  have  stated 
the  necessity  of  it,  and  have  published  it  in  the 
order  of  the  day.  It  should  have  been  no  secret. 
Do  you  think,  if  I  had  been  capable  of  secret- 
ly poisoning  my  soldiers,  as  doing  a  necessary 
action  secretly  would  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
crime,  or  of  such  barbarities  as  driving  my  carriage 
over  the  dead,  and  the  still  bleeding  bodies  of  the 
wounded,  that  my  troops  would  have  fought  for 
me  with  an  enthusiasm  and  affection  without  a 
parallel  1  No,  no !  I  never  should  have  done  so 
a  second  time.  Some  would  have  shot  me  in 
passing.  Even  some  of  the  wounded,  who  had 
sufficient  strength  left  to  pull  a  trigger,  would 
have  dispatched  me.  I  never  committed  a  crime 
in  all  my  political  career.  At  my  last  hour  I  can 
assert  that.  Had  I  done  so,  I  should  not  have 
been  here  now.  I  should  have  dispatched  the 
Bourbons.  It  only  rested  with  me  to  give  my 
consent,  and  they  would  have  ceased  to  live.  I 
have,  however,  often  thought  since  on  this  point 
of  morals,  and,  I  believe,  if  thoroughly  considered, 
it  is  always  better  to  suffer  a  man  to  terminate 
his  destiny,  be  it  what  it  may.  I  judged  so  after- 
ward in  the  case  of  my  friend  Duroc,  who,  when 
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his  bowels  were  falling  out  before  my  eyes,  re- 
peatedly cried  to  me  to  have  him  put  out  of  his 
misery.  I  said  to  him  '  I  pity  you,  my  friend, 
but  there  is  no  remedy,  it  is  necessary  to  suffer 
to  the  last.'  " 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  recorded,  that  the  merciless 
and  blood-thirsty  monster  Napoleon,  poisoned  at 
Jaffa  five  hundred  and  eighty  of  his  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  merely  to  relieve  himself  of 
the  encumbrance  of  taking  care  of  them.  The 
statement  was  circulated,  and  believed  throughout 
Europe  and  America.  And  thousands  still  judge 
of  Napoleon  through  the  influence  of  such  asser- 
tions. Sir  Robert  was  afterward  convinced  of  his 
error,  and  became  the  friend  of  Napoleon.  When 
some  one  was  speaking,  in  terms  of  indignation, 
of  the  author  of  the  atrocious  libel,  Napoleon  re- 
plied, "  You  know  but  little  of  men  and  of  the 
passions  by  which  they  are  actuated.  What 
leads  you  to  imagine  that  Sir  Robert  is  not  a 
man  of  enthusiasm  and  of  violent  passions,  who 
wrote  what  he  then  believed  to  be  true  1  He 
may  have  been  misinformed  and  deceived,  and 
may  now  be  sorry  for  it.  He  may  be  as  sincere 
now  in  wishing  us  well  as  he  formerly  was  in 
seeking  to  injure  us."  Again  he  said,  "  The 
fact  is  that  I  not  only  never  committed  any  crime, 
but  I  never  even  thought  of  doing  so.  I  have 
always  marched  with  the  opinions  of  five  or  six 
millions  of  men.  In  spite  of  all  the  libels,  1  have 
no  fear  whatever  respecting  my  fame.  Posterity 
will  do  me  justice.  The  truth  will  be  known, 
and  the  good  which  I  have  done  will  be  compared 
with  the  faults  which  I  have  committed.  I  am 
not  uneasy  as  to  the  result." 

Baron  Larrey  was  the  chief  of  the  medical 
staff.  "  Larrey,"  said  Napoleon  to  O'Meara, 
"  was  the  most  honest  man,  and  the  best  friend 
to  the  soldier  whom  I  ever  knew.  Indefatigable 
in  his  exertions  for  the  wounded,  he  was  seen  on 
the  field  of  battle,  immediately  after  an  action, 
accompanied  by  a  train  of  young  surgeons,  en- 
deavoring to  discover  if  any  signs  of  life  remained 
in  the  bodies.  He  scarcely  allowed  a  moment  of 
repose  to  his  assistants,  and  kept  them  ever  at 
their  posts.  He  tormented  the  generals,  and 
disturbed  them  out  of  their  beds  at  night,  when- 
ever he  wanted  accommodations  or  assistance 
for  the  sick  or  wounded.  They  were  all  afraid 
of  him,  as  they  knew  that  if  his  wishes  were  not 
complied  with,  he  would  immediately  come  and 
make  a  complaint  to  me."  Larrey,  on  his  return 
to  Europe,  published  a  medical  work,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Napoleon  as  a  tribute  due  to  him  for 
the  care  which  he  always  took  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  Assulini,  another  eminent 
physician,  records,  "Napoleon,  great  in  every 
emergence,  braved  on  several  occasions  the  dan- 
ger of  contagion.  I  have  seen  him  in  the  hos- 
pitals at  Jaffa,  inspecting  the  wards,  and  talking 
familiarly  with  the  soldiers  attacked  by  the 
plague.  This  heroic  example  allayed  the  fears 
of  the  army,  cheered  the  spirits  of  the  sick,  and 
encouraged  the  hospital  attendants,  whom  the 
progress  of  the  disease  and  the  fear  of  contagion 
had  considerably  alarmed." 


The  march  over  the  burning  desert  was  long 
and  painful,  and  many  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
perished.  The  sufferings  of  the  army  were  in- 
conceivable. Twelve  hundred  persons,  faint  with 
disease,  or  agonized  with  broken  bones  or  ghastly 
wounds,  were  borne  along,  over  the  rough  and 
weary  way,  on  horseback.  Many  were  so  ex- 
hausted with  debility  and  pain  that  they  were 
tied  to  the  saddles,  and  were  thus  hurried  on- 
ward, with  limbs  freshly  amputated  and  with 
bones  shivered  to  splinters.  The  path  of  the 
army  was  marked  by  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
which  were  dropped  by  the  way-side.  There 
were  not  horses  enough  for  the  sick  and  the 
wounded,  though  Napoleon  and  all  his  generals 
marched  on  foot.  The  artillery  pieces  were  left 
among  the  sand  hills,  that  the  horses  might  be 
used  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  Many  of  the 
wounded  were  necessarily  abandoned  to  perish 
by  the  way-side.  Many  who  could  not  obtain  a 
horse,  knowing  the  horrible  death  by  torture 
which  awaited  them,  should  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  hobbled  along  with  bleeding 
wounds  in  intolerable  agony.  With  most  affecting 
earnestness,  though  unavailingly,  they  implored 
their  comrades  to  help  them.  Misery  destroys 
humanity.  Each  one  thought  only  of  himself 
Seldom  have  the  demoralizing  influences  and  the 
horrors  of  war  been  more  signally  displayed  than 
in  this  march  of  twenty-five  days.  Napoleon  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  spectacle  of  misery  around 
him.  One  day  as  he  was  toiling  along  through 
the  sands,  at  the  head  of  a  column,  with  the 
blazing  sun  of  Syria  pouring  down  upon  his  un- 
protected head,  with  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and 
the  dying,  all  around  him,  he  saw  an  officer,  in 
perfect  health,  riding  on  horseback,  refusing  to 
surrender  his  saddle  to  the  sick.  The  indigna- 
tion of  Napoleon  was  so  aroused,  that  by  one 
blow  from  the  hilt  of  his  sword  he  laid  the  offi- 
cer prostrate  upon  the  earth,  and  then  helped 
a  wounded  soldier  into  his  saddle.  The  deed 
was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  acclamation  from 
the  ranks.  The  "  recording  angel  in  heaven's 
chancery"  will  blot  out  the  record  of  such  vio- 
lence with  a  tear. 

The  historian  has  no  right  to  draw  the  vail 
over  the  revolting  horrors  of  war.  Though  he 
may  wish  to  preserve  his  pages  from  the  repul- 
sive recital,  justice  to  humanity  demands  that  the 
barbarism,  the  crime,  and  the  cruelty  of  war 
should  be  faithfully  portrayed.  The  soldiers  re- 
fused to  render  the  slightest  assistance  to  the 
sick  or  the  wounded.  They  feared  that  every 
one  who  was  not  well  was  attacked  by  the 
plague.  These  poor  dying  sufferers  were  not 
only  objects  of  horror,  but  also  of  derision.  The 
soldiers  burst  into  immoderate  fits  of  laughter  in 
looking  upon  the  convulsive  efforts  which  the 
dying  made  to  rise  from  the  sands  upon  which 
they  had  fallen.  "  He  has  made  up  his  account," 
said  one.  "  He  will  not  get  on  far,"  said  another. 
And  when  the  exhausted  wretch  fell  to  rise  no 
more,  they  exclaimed,  with  perfect  indifference, 
"  His  lodging  is  secured."  The  troops  were  ha- 
rassed upon  their  march  by  hordes  of  mounted 
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Arabs,  ever  prowling  around  them.  To  protect 
themselves  from  assault,  and  to  avenge  attacks, 
they  fired  villages,  and  burned  the  fields  of  grain, 
and  with  bestial  fury  pursued  shrieking  maids 
and  matrons.  Such  deeds  almost  invariably  at- 
tend the  progress  of  an  army,  for  an  army  is  ever 
the  resort  and  the  congenial  home  of  the  moral 
dregs  of  creation.  Napoleon  must  at  times  have 
been  horror-stricken  in  contemplating  the  infernal 
instrumentality  which  he  was  using  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purposes.  The  only  ex- 
cuse which  can  be  oflfered  for  him  is,  that  it 
was  then  as  now,  the  prevalent  conviction  of 
the  world  that  war,  with  all  its  inevitable  abom- 
inations, is  a  necessary  evil.  The  soldiers  were 
glad  to  be  fired  upon  from  a  house,  for  it  fur- 
nished them  with  an  excuse  for  rushing  in,  and 
perpetrating  deeds  of  atrocious  violence  in  its 
secret  chambers. 

Those  infected  by  the  plague  accompanied 
the  army  at  some  distance  from  the  main  body. 
Their  encampment  was  always  separated  from 
the  bivouacs  of  the  troops,  and  was  with  terror 
avoided  by  those  soldiers  who,  without  the  tre- 
mor of  a  nerve,  could  storm  a  battery.  Napo- 
leon, however,  always  pitched  his  tent  by  their 
side.  Every  night  he  visited  them  to  see  if  their 
wants  were  attended  to.  And  every  morning  he 
was  present,  with  parental  kindness,  to  see  them 
file  off  at  the  moment  of  departure.  Such  ten- 
derness, at  the  hands  of  one  who  was  filling  the 
world  with  his  renown,  won  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiers.  He  merited  their  love.  Even  to  the 
present  day  the  scarred  and  mutilated  victims 
of  these  wars,  still  lingering  in  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides  at  Paris,  will  flame  with  enthusiastic 
admiration  at  the  very  mention  of  the  name  of 
Napoleon.  There  is  no  man,  living  or  dead, 
who  at  the  present  moment  is  the  object  of 
such  enthusiastic  love  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 


And  they  who  knew  him  the  best  love  him  the 
most. 

One  day,  on  their  return,  an  Arab  tribe  came 
to  meet  him,  to  show  their  respect  and  to  offer 
their  services  as  guides.  The  son  of  the  chief 
of  the  tribe,  a  little  boy  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  was  mounted  on  a  dromedary,  riding  by 
the  side  of  Napoleon,  and  chatting  with  great 
familiarity.  "  Sultan  Kebir,"  said  the  young 
Arab  to  Napoleon,  "  I  could  give  you  good  ad- 
vice, now  that  you  are  returning  to  Cairo." 
"  Well !  speak,  my  friend,"  said  Napoleon  ;  "  if 
your  advice  is  good  I  will  follow  it."  "  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  would  do,  were  I  in  your  place," 
the  young  chief  rejoined.  "  As  soon  as  I  got  to 
Cairo,  I  would  send  for  the  richest  slave-mer- 
chant in  the  market,  and  I  would  choose  twenty 
of  the  prettiest  women  for  myself  I  would  then 
send  for  the  richest  jewelers,  and  would  make 
them  give  me  up  a  good  share  of  their  stock. 
I  would  then  do  the  same  with  all  the  other 
merchants.  For  what  is  the  use  of  reigning,  or 
being  powerful,  if  not  to  acquire  riches?'  "  But, 
my  friend,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  suppose  it  were 
more  noble  to  preserve  these  things  for  others  T' 
The  young  barbarian  was  quite  perplexed  in  en- 
deavoring to  comprehend  ambition  so  lofty,  in- 
tellectual, and  refined.  "  He  was,  however," 
said  Napoleon,  "  very  promising  for  an  Arab. 
He  was  lively  and  courageous,  and  led  his  troops 
with  dignity  and  order.  He  is  perhaps  destined 
one  day  or  other,  to  carry  his  advice  into  execu- 
tion in  the  market-place  of  Cairo." 

At  length  Napoleon  arrived  at  Cairo,  after  an 
absence  of  three  months.  With  great  pomp  and 
triumph  he  entered  the  city.  He  found,  on  his 
return  to  Egypt,  that  deep  discontent  pervaded 
the  army.  The  soldiers  had  now  been  absent 
from  France  for  a  year.  For  six  months  they 
had  heard  no  news  whatever  from  home,  as  not 
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a  single  French  vessel  had  been  able  to  cross 
the  Mediterranean.  Napoleon,  finding  his  plans 
frustrated  for  establishing  an  empire  which  should 
overshadow  all  the  East,  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  again  to  France.  He  knew,  however, 
that  there  was  another  Turkish  army  collected 
at  Rhodes,  prepared,  in  co-operation  with  the 
fleets  of  Russia  and  England,  to  make  a  descent 
on  Egypt.  He  could  not  think  of  leaving  the 
army  until  that  formidable  foe  was  disposed  of. 
He  knew  not  when  or  where  the  landing  would 
be  attempted,  and  could  only  wait. 

One  evening,  in  July,  he  was  walking  with  a 
friend  in  the  environs  of  Cairo,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  Pyramids,  when  an  Arab  horse- 
man was  seen,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
rapidly  approaching  him  over  the  desert.  He 
brought  dispatches  from  Alexandria,  informing 
Napoleon  that  a  powerful  fleet  had  appeared  in 
the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  that  eighteen  thousand 
Turks  had  landed,  fierce  and  fearless  soldiers, 
each  armed  with  musket,  pistol,  and  sabre  ;  that 
their  artillery  was  numerous,  and  well  served  by 
British  officers ;  that  the  combined  English,  Rus- 
sian, and  Turkish  fleets  supported  the  armament 
in  the  bay  ;  that  Mourad  Bey,  with  a  numerous 
body  of  Mameluke  cavalry,  was  crossing  the 
desert  from  Upper  Egypt  to  join  the  invaders  ; 
that  the  village  of  Aboukir  had  been  taken  by 
the  Turks,  the  garrison  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
citadel  compelled  to  capitulate.  Thus  the  storm 
burst  upon  Egypt. 

Napoleon  immediately  retired  to  his  tent,  where 
he  remained  till  3  o'clock  the  next  morning,  dic- 
tating orders  for  the  instant  advance  of  the  troops, 
and  for  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  to  remain 
in  Cairo,  and  at  the  other  military  stations.  At 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was  on  horseback, 
and  the  army  in  full  march.  The  French  troops 
were  necessarily  so  scattered — some  in  Upper 
Egypt,  eight  hundred  miles  above  Cairo,  some 
upon  the  borders  of  the  desert  to  prevent  incur- 
sions from  Syria,  some  at  Alexandria — that  Na- 
poleon could  take  with  him  but  eight  thousand 
men.  By  night  and  by  day,  through  smothering 
dust  and  burning  sands,  and  beneath  the  rays  of 
an  almost  blistering  sun,  his  troops,  hungry  and 
thirsty,  with  iron  sin'ews,  almost  rushed  along, 
accomplishing  one  of  those  extraordinary  marches 
which  filled  the  world  with  wonder.  In  seven 
days  he  reached  the  Bay  of  Aboukir. 

It  was  the  hour  of  midnight,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1799,  when  Napoleon,  with  six  thousand 
men,  arrived  within  sight  of  the  strongly  in- 
trenched camp  of  the  Turks.  They  had  thrown 
up  intrenchments  among  the  sand-hills  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay.  He  ascended  an  eminence 
and  carefully  examined  the  position  of  his  sleep- 
ing foes.  By  the  bright  moonlight  he  saw  the 
vast  fleet  of  the  allies  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
offing,  and  his  practiced  eye  could  count  the 
mighty  host,  of  infantry  and  artillery  and  horse- 
men, slumbering  before  him.  He  knew  that  the 
Turks  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  formidable 
Mameluke  cavalry  from  Egypt,  and  for  still 
greater  reinforcements,  of  men  and  nmnitions  of 


war,  from  Acre,  and  other  parts  of  Syria.  Kle- 
ber,  with  a  division  of  two  thousand  of  the  army, 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Napoleon  resolved  im- 
mediately to  attack  his  foes,  though  they  were 
eighteen  thousand  strong.  It  was  indeed  an  un- 
equal conflict.  These  janizaries  were  the  most 
fierce,  merciless,  and  indomitable  of  men  ;  and 
their  energies  were  directed  by  English  officers 
and  by  French  engineers.  Just  one  year  before. 
Napoleon  with  his  army  had  landed  upon  that 
beach.  Where  the  allied  fleet  now  rode  so  proud- 
ly, the  French  fleet  had  been  utterly  destroyed. 
The  bosom  of  Napoleon  burned  with  the  desire 
to  avenge  this  disaster.  As  Napoleon  stood  si- 
lently contemplating  the  scene,  Murat  by  his 
side,  he  foresaw  the  long  results  depending  upon 
the  issue  of  the  conflict.  Utter  defeat  would  be 
to  him  utter  ruin.  A  partial  victory  would  but 
prolong  the  conflict,  and  render  it  impossible  for 
him,  without  dishonor,  to  abandon  Egypt  and 
return  to  France.  The  entire  destruction  of  his 
foes  would  enable  him,  with  the  renown  of  an 
invincible  conqueror,  to  leave  the  army  in  safety 
and  embark  for  Paris,  where  he  doubted  not  that, 
in  the  tumult  of  the  unsettled  times,  avenues  of 
glory  would  be  opened  before  him.  So  strongly 
was  he  impressed  with  the  great  destinies  for 
which  he  believed  himself  to  be  created,  that, 
turning  to  Murat,  he  said,  "  This  battle  will  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  world."  The  distinguished 
cavalry  commander,  unable  to  appreciate  the 
grandeur  of  Napoleon's  thoughts,  replied,  "  At 
least  of  this  army.  But  every  French  soldier 
feels  now  that  he  must  conquer  or  die.  And  be 
assured,  if  ever  infantry  were  charged  to  the 
teeth  by  cavalry,  the  Turks  shall  be  to-morrow 
so  charged  by  mine." 

The  first  gray  of  the  morning  was  just  ap- 
pearing in  the  East,  when  the  Turkish  array 
was  aroused  by  the  tramp  of  the  French  columns, 
and  by  a  shower  of  bomb-shells  falling  in  the 
midst  of  their  intrenchments.  One  of  the  most 
terrible  battles  recorded  in  history  then  ensued. 
The  awful  genius  of  Napoleon  never  shone  forth 
more  fearfully  than  on  that  bloody  day.  He 
stood  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  calm,  silent,  un- 
perturbed, pitiless,  and  guided,  with  resistless 
skill,  the  carnage.  The  onslaught  of  the  French 
was  like  that  of  wolves.  The  Turks  were  driven 
like  deer  before  them.  Every  man  remembered 
that  in  that  bay  the  proud  fleet  of  France  had 
perished.  Every  man  felt  that  the  kings  of  Eu- 
rope had  banded  for  the  destruction  of  the  French 
Republic.  Every  man  exulted  in  the  thought 
that  there  were  but  six  thousand  French  Repub- 
licans to  hurl  themselves  upon  England,  Russia, 
and  Turkey  combined,  nearly  twenty  thousand 
strong.  The  Turks,  perplexed  and  confounded 
by  the  skill  and  fury  of  the  assault,  were  driven 
in  upon  each  other  in  horrible  confusion.  The 
French,  trained  to  load  and  fire  with  a  rapidity 
which  seemed  miraculous,  poured  in  upon  them 
a  perfect  hurricane  of  bullets,  balls,  and  shells. 
They  were  torn  to  pieces,  mown  down,  bayonet- 
ed, and  trampled  under  iron  hoofs.  In  utter 
consternation,  thousands  of  them  plunged  into 
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the  sea,  horsemen  and  footmen,  and  struggled 
in  the  waves,  in  the  insane  attempt  to  swim  to 
the  ships,  three  miles  distant  from  the  shore. 
With  terrible  calmness  of  energy  Napoleon 
opened  upon  the  drowning  host  the  tornado  of 
his  batteries,  and  the  water  was  swept  with 
grape-shot  as  by  a  hail-storm.  The  Turks  were 
on  the  point  of  a  peninsula.  Escape  by  land 
was  impossible.  They  would  not  ask  for  quar- 
ter. The  silent  and  proud  spirit  of  Napoleon 
was  inflamed  with  the  resolve  to  achieve  a  vic- 
tory which  should  reclaim  the  name  of  Abou- 
kir  to  the  arms  of  France.  Murat  redeemed 
his  pledge.  Plunging  with  his  cavalry  into  the 
densest  throng  of  the  enemy,  he  spurred  his  fiery 
steed,  reckless  of  peril,  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
Turkish  camp,  where  stood  Mustapha  Pacha, 
surrounded  by  his  staff.  The  proud  Turk  had 
barely  time  to  discharge  a  pistol  at  his  audacious 
foe,  which  slightly  wounded  Murat,  ere  the  drip- 


ping sabre  of  the  French  general  severed  half  of 
his  hand  from  the  wrist.  Thus  wounded,  the 
leader  of  the  Turkish  army  was  immediately 
captured,  and  sent  in  triumph  to  Napoleon.  As 
Napoleon  received  his  illustrious  prisoner,  mag- 
nanimously desiring  to  soothe  the  bitterness  of 
his  utter  discomfiture,  he  courteously  said,  "  I 
will  take  care  to  inform  the  Sultan  of  the  courage 
you  have  displayed  in  this  battle,  though  it  has 
been  your  misfortune  to  lose  it."  "  Thou  mayst 
save  thyself  that  trouble,"  the  proud  Turk  haugh- 
tily replied.  "  My  master  knows  me  better  than 
thou  canst." 

Before  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  whole 
Turkish  army  was  destroyed.  Hardly  an  indi- 
vidual escaped.  About  two  thousand  prisoners 
were  taken  in  the  fort.  All  the  rest  perished, 
either  drowned  in  the  sea,  or  slain  upon  the  land. 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  had  chosen  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Turkish  army,  with  the  utmost 
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difficulty  avoided  capture.  In  the  midst  of  the  ter- 
rible scene  of  tumult  and  death,  the  Commodore 
succeeded  in  getting  on  board  a  boat,  and  was 
rowed  to  his  ships.  More  than  twelve  thousand 
corpses  of  the  turbaned  Turks  were  floating  in 
the  bay  of  Aboukir,  beneath  whose  crimsoned 
waves,  but  a  few  months  before,  almost  an  equal 
number  of  the  French  had  sunk  in  death.  Such 
utter  destruction  of  an  army  is  perhaps  unex- 
ampled in  the  annals  of  war.  If  God  frowned 
upon  France  in  the  naval  battle  of  Aboukir,  He 
as  signally  frowned  upon  her  foes  in  this  ter- 
rific conflict  on  the  land. 

The  cloudless  sun  descended  peacefully,  in 
the  evening,  beneath  the  blue  waves  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Napoleon  stood  at  the  door  of  his  tent, 
calmly  contemplating  the  scene,  from  whence  all 
his  foes  had  thus  suddenly  and  utterly  vanished. 
Just  then  Kleber  arrived,  with  his  division  of  two 
thousand  men,  for  whom  Napoleon  had  not  wait- 
ed. The  distinguished  soldier,  who  had  long 
been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Napoleon,  was  over- 
whelmed with  amazement  in  contemplating  the 
magnitude  of  the  victory.  In  his  enthusiasm  he 
threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  his  adored 
chieftain,  exclaiming.  "Let  me  embrace  you,  my 
General,  you  are  great  as  the  universe." 

Egypt  was  now  quiet.  Not  a  foe  remained  to 
be  encountered.  No  immediate  attack,  from  any 
quarter,  was  to  be  feared.  Nothing  remained  to 
be  done  but  to  carry  on  the  routine  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  infant  colony.  These  duties 
required  no  especial  genius,  and  could  be  very 
creditably  performed  by  any  respectable  governor. 

It  was,  however,  but  a  barren  victory  which 
Napoleon  had  obtained,  at  such  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  suffering  and  of  life.  It  was  in  vain 
for  the  isolated  army,  cut  off',  by  the  destruction 
of  its  fleet,  from  all  intercourse  with  Europe,  to 
think  of  the  invasion  of  India.  The  French 
troops  had  exactly  "  caught  the  Tartar."  Egypt 
was  of  no  possible  avail  as  a  colony,  with  the 
Mediterranean  crowded  with  hostile  English,  and 
Russian,  and  Turkish  cruisers.     For  the  same 


reason,  it  was  impossible  for  the  army  to  leave 
those  shores  and  return  to  France.  Thus  the 
victorious  French,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  tri- 
umphs, found  that  they  had  built  up  for  them- 
selves prison  walls  from  which,  though  they 
could  repel  their  enemies,  there  was  no  escape. 
The  sovereignty  of  Egypt  alone  was  too  petty 
an  affair  to  satisfy  the  boundless  ambition  of  Na- 
poleon. Destiny,  he  thought,  deciding  against 
an  Empire  in  the  East,  was  only  guiding  him 
back  to  an  Empire  in  the  West. 

For  ten  months  Napoleon  had  now  received  no 
certain  intelligence  respecting  Europe.  Sir  Syd- 
ney Smith,  either  in  the  exercise  of  the  spirit  of 
gentlemanly  courtesy,  or  enjoying  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  communicating  to  his  victor  tidings 
of  disaster  upon  disaster  falling  upon  France, 
sent  to  him  a  file  of  newspapers  full  of  the  most 
humiliating  intelligence.  The  hostile  fleet,  leav- 
ing its  whole  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men, 
buried  in  the  sands,  or  beneath  the  waves,  weighed 
anchor  and  disappeared. 

Napoleon  spent  the  whole  night,  with  intense 
interest,  examining  those  papers.  He  learned 
that  France  was  in  a  state  of  indescribable  con- 
fusion ;  that  the  imbecile  government  of  the  Di- 
rectory, resorting  to  the  most  absurd  measures, 
was  despised  and  disregarded ;  that  plots  and 
counter-plots,  conspiracies  and  assassinations 
filled  the  land.  He  learned,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  France  was  again  involved  in  war  with 
monarchical  Europe  ;  that  the  Austrians  had  in- 
vaded Italy  anew,  and  driven  the  French  over  the 
Alps  ;  and  that  the  banded  armies  of  the  Euro- 
pean kings  were  crowding  upon  the  frontiers  of 
the  distracted  republic.  "Ah!"  he  exclaimed  to 
Bourrienne,  "  my  forebodings  have  not  deceived 
me.  The  fools  have  lost  Italy.  All  the  fruit  of 
our  victories  has  disappeared.  I  must  leave 
Egypt.  We  must  return  to  France  immediate- 
ly, and,  if  possible,  repair  these  disasters,  and 
save  France  from  destruction." 

It  was  a  signal  peculiarity  in  the  mind  of  Na- 
poleon that  his  decisions  appeared  to  be  instinct- 
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ive  rather  than  deliberative.  With  the  rapidity 
of  the  lightning's  flash  his  mind  contemplated  all 
the  considerations  upon  each  side  of  a  question, 
and  instantaneously  came  to  the  result.  These 
judgments,  apparently  so  hasty,  combined  all 
the  wisdom  which  others  obtain  by  the  slow  and 
painful  process  of  weeks  of  deliberation  and  un- 
certainty. Thus  in  the  midst  of  the  innumerable 
combinations  of  the  field  of  battle,  he  never  suf- 
fered from  a  moment  of  perplexity  ;  he  never 
hesitated  between  this  plan  and  that  plan,  but 
instantaneously,  and  without  the  slightest  mis- 
givings, decided  upon  that  very  course,  to  which 
the  most  slow  and  mature  deliberation  would 
have  guided  him.  This  instinctive  promptness 
of  correct  decision  was  one  great  secret  of  his 
mighty  power.  It  pertained  alike  to  every  sub- 
ject with  which  the  human  mind  could  be  con- 
versant. The  promptness  of  his  decision  was 
only  equaled  by  the  energy  of  his  execution.  He 
therefore  accomplished  in  hours  that  which  would 
have  engrossed  the  energies  of  other  minds  for 
days. 

Thus,  in  the  present  case,  he  decided,  upon 
the  moment,  to  return  to  France.  The  details 
of  his  return,  as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
the  army,  the  manner  in  which  he  would  attempt 
to  evade  the  British  cruisers,  and  the  individuals 
he  would  take  with  him,  were  all  immediately 
settled  in  his  mind.  He  called  Bourrienne,  Ber- 
thier,  and  Gantheaume  before  him,  and  informed 
them  of  his  decision,  enjoining  upon  them  the 
most  perfect  secrecy,  lest  intelligence  of  his 
preparations  should  be  communicated  to  the  al- 
lied fleet.  He  ordered  Gantheaume  immediately 
to  get  ready  for  sea  two  frigates  from  the  har- 
bor of  Alexandria,  and  two  small  vessels,  with 
provisions  for  four  hundred  men  for  two  months. 
Napoleon  then  returned  with  the  army  to  Cairo. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  10th  of  August,  and 
again,  as  a  resistless  conqueror,  entered  the  city. 
He  prevented  any  suspicion  of  his  projected  de- 
parture, from  arising  among  the  soldiers,  by 
planning  an  expedition  to  explore  Upper  Egypt. 

One  morning  he  announced  his  intention  of 
going  down  the  Nile,  to  spend  a  few  days  in  ex- 
amining the  Delta.  He  took  with  him  a  small 
retinue,  and  striking  across  the  desert,  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  celerity  to  Alexandria,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  22d  of  August.  Concealed 
by  the  shades  of  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he 
left  the  town,  with  eight  selected  companions, 
and  escorted  by  a  few  of  his  faithful  guards. 
Silently  and  rapidly  they  rode  to  a  solitary  part 
of  the  bay,  the  party  wondering  what  this  move- 
ment could  mean.  Here  they  discovered,  dimly 
in  the  distance,  two  frigates  riding  at  anchor, 
and  some  fishing-boats  near  the  shore,  apparently 
waiting  to  receive  them.  Then  Napoleon  an- 
nounced to  his  companions  that  their  destination 
was  France.  The  joy  of  the  company  was  in- 
conceivable. The  horses  were  left  upon  the 
beach,  to  find  their  way  back  to  Alexandria. 
The  victorious  fugitives  crowded  into  the  boats, 
and  wore  rowed  out,  in  the  dim  and  silent 
night,  to  the  frigates.      The   sails  were   imme- 


diately spread,  and  before  the  light  of  morning 
dawned,  the  low  and  sandy  outline  of  the  Egyp- 
tian shore  had  disappeared  beneath  the  horizon 
of  the  sea. 

GREAT  OBJECTS  ATTAINED  BY  LITTLE 
THINGS. 

THERE  is  nothing,  however  small,  in  nature 
that  has  not  its  appropriate  use — nothing, 
however  insignificant  it  may  appear  to  us,  that 
has  not  some  important  mission  to  fulfill.  The 
living  dust  that  swarms  in  clusters  about  our 
cheese — the  mildew  casting  its  emerald  tint  over 
our  preserves — the  lichen  and  the  moss  wearing 
away  the  words  of  grief  and  honor  engraved  upon 
the  tombs  of  our  forefathers,  have  each  their  ap- 
propriate work,  and  are  all  important  in  the  great 
economy  of  nature.  The  little  moss  which  so 
eflfectually  aroused  the  emotions  of  Mungo  Park 
when  far  away  from  his  friends  and  kin,  and  when 
his  spirits  were  almost  failing,  may  teach  a  moral 
lesson  to  us  all,  and  serve  to  inspire  us  with  some 
of  that  perseverance  and  energy  to  travel  through 
life,  that  it  did  Mungo  Park  in  his  journey  through 
the  African  desert.  By  the  steady  and  long- 
continued  eflforts  of  this  fragile  little  plant,  high 
mountains  have  been  leveled,  which  no  human 
power  could  have  brought  from  their  towering 
heights.  Adamantine  rocks  have  been  reduced 
to  pebbles  ;  cliffs  have  mouldered  in  heaps  upon 
the  shore  ;  and  castles  and  strongholds  raised  by 
the  hand  of  man  have  proved  weak  and  power- 
less under  the  ravages  of  this  tiny  agent,  and 
become  scenes  of  ruin  and  desolation — the  habi- 
tations of  the  owl  and  the  bat.  Yet  who,  to  look 
upon  the  lichen,  would  think  it  could  do  all  this  ] 
— so  modest  that  we  might  almost  take  it  for  a 
part  of  the  ground  upon  which  we  tread.  Can 
this,  we  exclaim,  be  a  leveler  of  mountains  and 
mausoleums'!  Contemplate  its  unobtrusive,  hum- 
ble course  ;  endowed  by  nature  with  an  organi- 
zation capable  of  vegetating  in  the  most  unpropi- 
tious  circumstances — requiring  indeed  little  more 
than  the  mere  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  to  sus- 
tain it,  the  lichen  sends  forth  its  small  filamentous 
roots  and  clings  to  the  hard,  dry  rock  with  a  most 
determined  pertinacity.  These  little  fibres,  which 
can  scarcely  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye,  find 
their  way  into  the  minute  crevices  of  the  stone ; 
now,  firmly  attached,  the  rain-drops  lodge  upon 
their  fronds  or  membranaceous  scales  on  the  sur- 
face, and  filtering  to  their  roots,  moisten  the  space 
which  they  occupy,  and  the  little  plant  is  then 
enabled  to  work  itself  further  into  the  rock  ;  the 
dimensions  of  the  aperture  become  enlarged,  and 
the  water  runs  in  in  greater  quantities.  This 
work,  carried  on  by  a  legion  ten  thousand  strong, 
soon  pierces  the  stony  clifl?"  with  innumerable  fis- 
sures, which  being  filled  with  rain,  the  frost  causes 
it  to  split,  and  large  pieces  roll  down  to  the  lev- 
els beneath,  reduced  to  sand,  or  to  become  soil 
for  the  growth  of  a  more  exalted  vegetation. — 
This,  of  course,  is  a  work  of  time — of  genera- 
tions, perhaps,  measured  by  the  span  of  human 
life  ;  but,  undaunted,  the  mission  of  the  humble 
lichen  goes  on  and  prospers.     Is  not  this  a  les- 
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son  worth  learning  from  the  book  of  nature  1 
Does  it  not  contain  much  that  we  might  profit 
by,  and  set  us  an  example  that  we  should  do  well 
to  imitate  ]  "  Persevere,  and  despise  not  little 
things,"  is  the  lesson  we  draw  from  it  ourselves, 
and  the  poorest  and  humblest  reader  of  this  page 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  great  things,  if  he  will 
take  the  precept  to  himself,  engrave  it  upon  his 
heart,  or  hold  it  constantly  before  him  ;  depend 
upon  it,  you  will  gain  more  inspiration  from  these 
words  than  from  half  the  wise  sayings  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  old. 

But  nature  is  full  of  examples  to  stimulate  us 
to  perseverance,  and  beautiful  illustrations  of 
how  much  can  be  achieved  by  little  things — tri- 
fles unheeded  by  the  multitude.  The  worms  that 
we  tread  in  the  dust  beneath  our  feet,  are  the 
choicest  friends  of  the  husbandman.  A  tract  of 
land  rendered  barren  by  the  incrustation  of  stones 
upon  its  surface,  becomes  by  their  labors  a  rich 
and  fertile  plain ;  they  loosen  and  throw  up  in 
nutritious  mealy  hillocks  the  hardest  and  most 
unprofitable  soil — the  stones  disappear,  and  where 
all  was  sterility  and  worthlessness,  is  soon  rich 
with  a  luxurious  vegetation.  We  may  call  to 
mind,  too,  the  worm  upon  the  mulberry-tree,  and 
its  miles  of  fine-spun  glistening  silk  ;  we  may 
watch  the  process  of  its  transformation  till  the 
choice  fabric  which  its  patient  industry  had  pro- 
duced is  dyed  by  an  infusion  gained  from  another 
little  insect  (the  Cochineal),  and  then,  endowed 
with  the  glory  of  tint  and  softness  of  texture,  it 
is  cut  into  robes  to  deck  the  beauty  of  our  Eng- 
lish wives  and  daughters.  Yet,  those  ignorant 
of  their  usefulness  would  despise  these  little  la- 
borers, as  they  do  others  equally  valuable.  The 
bee  and  the  ant,  again,  are  instances  which  we 
may  all  observe — but  how  few  will  spare  five 
minutes  to  contemplate  them.  Yet,  where  is  the 
man,  sluggard  though  he  be,  who  would  not  shake 
off  his  slothfulness  on  observing  the  patient  in- 
dustry and  frugal  economy  of  the  little  anti  or 
where  is  the  drunkard  and  spendthrift  who  could 
watch  the  bee,  so  busy  in  garnering  up  a  rich 
store  for  the  coming  winter — laboring  while  the 
sun  shone,  to  sustain  them  when  the  frost  and 
rain,  and  the  flowerless  plants  shut  out  all  means 
of  gaining  their  daily  bread  ;  and  not  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  think  of  old  age,  and 
the  clouds  that  are  gathering  in  the  heavens  1 
The  worth  of  all  the  delicious  sweets  we  have 
derived  from  the  industry  of  the  little  bee,  is 
nothing,  when  compared  with  the  value  of  this 
moral  which  they  teach  us. 

If  we  turn  from  the  book  of  Nature  and  open 
the  annals  of  discovery  and  science,  many  in- 
stances of  the  importance  of  little  things  will  start 
up  and  crowd  around  us — of  events  which  appear 
in  the  lowest  degree  insignificant,  being  the  cause 
of  vast  and  stupendous  discoveries.  "  The  small- 
est thing  becomes  respectable,"  says  Foster, 
"  when  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  what 
has  advanced  or  is  advancing  into  magnificence. 
The  first  rude  settlement  of  Romulus  would  have 
been  an  insignificent  circumsta?ice,  and  might 
justly  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  if  Rome  had  not 


at  length  commanded  the  world.  The  little  rill 
near  the  source  of  one  of  the  great  American 
rivers  is  an  interesting  object  to  the  traveler,  who 
is  apprised  as  he  steps  across  it,  or  walks  a  few 
miles  along  its  bank,  that  this  is  the  stream  which 
runs  so  far,  and  gradually  swells  into  so  immense 
a  flood."  By  the  accidental  mixing  of  a  little 
nitre  and  potash,  gunpowder  was  discovered.  In 
ancient  times,  before  the  days  of  Pliny,  some 
merchants  traveling  across  a  sandy  desert,  could 
find  no  rock  at  hand  on  which  to  kindle  a  fire  to 
prepare  their  food  ;  as  a  substitute,  they  took  a 
block  of  alkali  from  among  their  heaps  of  mer- 
chandise, and  lit  a  fire  thereon.  The  merchants 
stared  with  surprise  when  they  saw  the  huge 
block  melting  beneath  the  heat,  and  running 
down  in  a  glistening  stream  as  it  mingled  with 
the  sand,  and  still  more  so,  when  they  discovered 
into  what  a  hard  and  shining  substance  it  had 
been  transformed.  From  this,  says  Pliny,  origi- 
nated the  making  of  glass.  The  sunbeams  daz- 
zling on  a  crystal  prism  unfolded  the  whole  the- 
ory of  colors.  A  few  rude  types  carved  from  a 
wooden  block  have  been  the  means  of  revolution- 
izing nations,  overthrowing  dynasties,  and  root- 
ing out  the  most  hardened  despotisms — of  driv- 
ing away  a  multitude  of  imps  of  superstition, 
which  for  ages  had  been  the  terror  of  the  learned, 
and  of  spreading  the  light  of  truth  and  knowledge 
from  the  frontiers  of  civilization  to  the  coasts  of 
darkness  and  barbarism.  "  We  must  destroy  the 
Press,  exclaimed  the  furious  Wolsey,  "  or  the 
Press  will  destroy  us."  The  battle  vsas  fought, 
the  Press  was  triumphant,  and  Popery  banished 
from  the  shores  of  Britain.  The  swinging  of  a 
lamp  suspended  from  a  ceiling  led  Galileo  to 
search  into  the  laws  of  oscillation  of  the  pendu- 
lum ;  and  by  the  fall  of  an  apple  the  great  New- 
ton was  led  to  unfold  what  had  hitherto  been 
deemed  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  Deity — a  mys- 
tery over  which  God  had  thrown  a  vail,  which  it 
would  be  presumption  for  man  to  lift  or  dare  to 
pry  beneath.  Had  Newton  disregarded  little 
things,  and  failed  to  profit  by  gentle  hints,  we 
should  perhaps  have  thought  so  still,  and  our 
minds  would  not  have  been  so  filled  with  the  glo- 
ry of  Him  who  made  the  heavens  ;  but  with  these 
great  truths  revealed  to  our  understandings,  we 
exclaim  from  our  hearts,  "Manifold,  0  God  !  are 
thy  works  ;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all." 
When  the  heart  of  the  woolspinner  of  Genoa 
was  sickening  with  "hope  deferred,"  and  his 
men,  who  had  long  been  straining  their  eyes  in 
vain  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  land,  were  about  to 
burst  into  open  mutiny,  and  were  shouting  fear- 
fully to  their  leader  to  steer  the  vessel  back  again, 
Columbus  picked  up  a  piece  of  wood  which  he 
found  floating  upon  the  waters.  The  shore  must 
be  nigh,  he  thought,  from  whence  this  branch  has 
wafted,  and  the  inference  inspired  the  fainting 
hearts  of  his  crew  to  persevere  and  gain  the 
hoped-for  land  ;  had  it  not  been  for  this  trifling 
occurrence,  Columbus  would  perhaps  have  re- 
turned to  Spain  an  unsuccessful  adventurer.  But 
such  trifles  have  often  befriended  genius.  Acci- 
dentally observing  a  red-hot  iron  become  elon- 
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gated  by  passing  between  iron  cylinders,  sug- 
gested the  improvements  effected  by  Arkvv right 
in  the  spinning  machinery.  A  piece  of  thread 
and  a  few  small  beads  were  means  sufficient  in 
the  hands  of  Ferguson,  to  ascertain  the  situation 
of  the  stars  in  the  heavens.  The  discovery  of 
Galvani  was  made  by  a  trifling  occurrence  ;  a 
knife  happened  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  a 
dead  frog  which  was  lying  upon  the  board  of  the 
chemist's  laboratory,  the  muscles  of  the  reptile 
were  observed  to  be  severely  convulsed — experi- 
ments soon  unfolded  the  whole  theory  of  Galvan- 
ism. The  history  of  the  gas-light  is  curious,  and 
illustrates  our  subject.  Dr.  Clayton  distilled 
some  coal  in  a  retort,  and  confining  the  vapor  in 
a  bladder,  amused  his  friends  by  burning  it  as  it 
issued  from  a  pin-hole  ;  little  did  the  worthy  doc- 
tor think  to  what  purposes  the  principle  of  that 
experiment  was  capable  of  being  applied.  It 
was  left  for  Murdoch  to  suggest  its  adoption  as  a 
means  of  illuminating  our  streets  and  adding  to 
the  splendor  of  our  shops.  Had  Clayton  not 
made  known  his  humble  experiment,  we  probably 
should  still  be  depending  on  the  mercy  of  a  jovial 
watchman  for  a  light  to  guide  us  through  the 
dark  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  or  to  the  dim 
glimmer  of  an  oil  lamp  to  display  the  luxury  of 
our  merchandise. 

These  facts,  which  we  have  gleaned  from  the 
fields  of  nature  and  from  the  annals  of  science, 
may  be  useful  to  us  all.  If  God  has  instilled  the 
instinct  of  frugality  into  the  ant,  and  told  us,  in 
his  written  word,  to  go  learn  her  ways  and  be 
wise,  think  you  he  will  be  displeased  to  observe 
the  same  habits  of  economy  in  us,  or  deny  us  the 
favor  of  his  countenance,  because  we  use  with 
care  the  talents  he  has  intrusted  to  our  keeping, 
or  the  wealth  he  has  placed  within  our  reach  1 
Let  not  instances  of  the  abuse  of  this  feeling, 
which  spendthrifts  in  derision  will  be  sure  to 
point  out  to  you,  deter  you  from  saving,  in  times 
of  plenty,  a  little  for  a  time  of  need.  Avarice  is 
always  despicable  —  the  crime  of  the  miser  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  spendthrift ;  both  are 
extremes,  both  abuse  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
wealth.  It  is  equally  revolting  to  read  of  two 
avaricious  souls,  whose  coffers  could  have  dis- 
gorged ten  times  ten  thousand  guineas,  growing 
angry  over  a  penny,  or  fretting  at  the  loss  of  a  far- 
thing rushlight ;  but  it  is  a  sight  quite  as  sad  and 
painful  to  observe  the  spendthrift  squandering 
in  the  mire  the  last  shilling  of  an  ample  fortune, 
and  reducing  his  wife  and  children  to  beggary  for 
ever.  Save,  then,  a  little,  although  the  thought- 
less and  the  gay  may  sneer.  Throw  nothing 
away,  for  there  is  nothing  that  is  purely  worth- 
less ;  the  refuse  from  your  table  is  worth  its 
price,  and  if  you  are  not  wanting  it  yourself,  re- 
member there  are  hundreds  of  your  kind,  your 
brethren  by  the  laws  of  God,  who  are  groaning 
under  a  poverty  which  it  would  help  to  mitigate, 
and  pale  with  a  hunger  which  it  might  help  to 
satisfy.  Where  can  you  find  your  prescriptive 
right  to  squander  that  which  would  fill  the  belly 
of  a  hungry  brother  1  A  gentleman,  some  years 
ago,  married  the  daughter  of  a  public  contractor, 


whose  carts  carried  away  the  dust  from  our  hab- 
itations ;  he  was  promised  a  portion  with  his 
bride,  and  on  his  nuptial  day  was  referred  to  a 
large  heap  of  dust  and  offal  as  the  promised  dow- 
ry. He  little  thought,  as  he  received  it  with  some 
reluctance,  that  it  would  put  two  thousand  pounds 
into  his  pocket. 

To  achieve  independence,  then,  you  must  prac- 
tise an  habitual  frugality,  and  while  enjoying  the 
present,  look  forward  to  old  age,  and  think  now 
and  then  of  the  possibility  of  a  rainy  day.  Do 
not  fancy,  because  you  can  only  save  an  occa- 
sional penny  now,  that  you  will  never  become 
the  possessor  of  pounds.  Small  things  increase 
by  union.  Recollect,  too,  the  precepts  and  life 
of  Franklin,  and  a  thousand  others  who  rose  to 
wealth  and  honor  by  looking  after  little  things  ; 
be  resolute,  persevere,  and  prosper.  Do  not  wait 
for  the  assistance  of  others  in  your  progress 
through  life ;  you  will  grow  hungry,  depend  upon 
it,  if  you  look  to  the  charity  or  kindness  of  friends 
for  your  daily  bread.  It  is  far  more  noble  to  gird 
up  your  loins,  and  meet  the  difficulties  and  troub- 
les of  human  life  with  a  dauntless  courage.  The 
wheel  of  fortune  turns  as  swiftly  as  that  of  a 
mill,  and  the  rich  friend  who  has  the  power,  you 
think,  to  help  you  to-day,  may  become  poor  to- 
morrow— many  such  instances  of  the  mutability 
of  fortune  must  occur  to  every  reader.  If  he  be 
rich,  let  him  take  the  inference  to  himself  If 
he  has  plenty,  let  him  save  a  little,  lest  the  wheel 
should  turn  against  him  ;  and  if  he  be  poor  and 
penniless,  let  him  draw  from  such  cases  consola- 
tion and  hope. 

You  are  desirous  of  promotion  in  your  worldly 
position — you  are  ambitious  of  rising  from  indi- 
gence to  affluence  1 — resist,  then,  every  tempta- 
tion that  may  allure  you  to  indolence  or  every 
fascination  that  may  lead  to  prodigality.  Think 
not  that  the  path  to  wealth  or  knowledge  is  all 
sunshine  and  honey  ;  look  for  it  only  by  long 
years  of  vigorous  and  well-directed  activity  ;  let 
no  opportunity  pass  for  self-improvement.  Keep 
your  mind  a  total  stranger  to  the  ennui  of  the 
slothful.  The  dove,  recollect,  did  not  return  to 
Noah  with  the  olive-branch  till  the  second  time 
of  her  going  forth  ;  why,  then,  should  you  de- 
spond at  the  failure  of  a  first  attempt  1  Perse- 
vere, and  above  all,  despise  not  little  things  ;  for, 
you  see,  they  sometimes  lead  to  great  matters  in 
the  end. 

THE  SUBLIME  PORTE. 

IN  offering  a  few  remarks  upon  the  government 
of  Turkey,  which,  by  common  accord,  is 
known  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  "  The 
Sublime  Porte,"  it  is  not  intended  to  quote  his- 
tory, but  rather  to  speak  of  it  only  in  reference 
to  the  present  period.  It  is  nevertheless  neces- 
sary to  state  that  the  Turks  themselves  call  the 
Turkish  Empire  Memdliki-Othmanieh,  or  the 
"  Ottoman  States"  (kingdoms),  in  consequence 
of  their  having  been  founded  by  Othman,  the 
great  ancestor  of  the  present  reigning  sovereign, 
Abd-ul-Mcjid.  They  are  no  better  pleased  with 
the  name  of  Turk  than  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  are,  generally,  with  that  of  Yankee :  it  bears 
with  it  a  meaning  signifying  a  gross  and  rude 
man — something  indeed  very  much  like  our  own 
definition  of  it,  when  we  say  any  one  is  "  no  bet- 
ter than  a  Turk;"  and  they  greatly  prefer  being 
known  as  Ottomans.  They  call  their  language 
the  "  Ottoman  tongue" — Othmanli  dike — though 
some  do  speak  of  it  as  the  Turkish. 

As  regards  the  title,  "  The  Sublime  Porte," 
this  has  a  different  origin.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  Ottoman  rule,  the  reigning  sovereign,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  held  courts 
of  justice  and  levees  at  the  entrance  of  his  resi- 
dence. The  palace  of  the  Sultan  is  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  and  not  unfrequently  de- 
fended by  lofty  towers  and  bastions.  The  chief 
entrance  is  an  elevated  portal,  with  some  preten- 
sions to  magnificence  and  showy  architecture. 
It  is  guarded  by  soldiers  or  door-keepers  well 
armed  ;  it  may  also  contain  some  apartments  for 
certain  officers,  or  even  for  the  Sultan  himself; 
its  covering  or  roof,  projecting  beyond  the  walls, 
of!ers  an  agreeable  shad^,  and  in  its  external 
alcoves  are  sofas  more  or  less  rich  or  gaudy. 
Numerous  loiterers  are  usually  found  lingering 
about  the  portal,  applicants  for  justice ;  and 
there,  in  former  times,  when  the  Ottomans  were 
indeed  Turks,  scenes  of  injustice  and  cruelty 
were  not  unfrequently  witnessed  by  the  passer-by. 

This  lofty  portal  generally  bears  a  distinct 
title.  At  Constantinople  it  has  even  grown  into 
one  which  has  given  a  name  to  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  Sultan.  I  am  not  aware,  however, 
that  the  custom  here  alluded  to  was  ever  in  force 
in  that  capital,  though  it  certainly  was  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire  of  Othman.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  usual  with  all  the  Sultans, 
who,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  seldom  had  any 
permanent  fixed  residence  worthy  of  the  name  of 
palace.  Mahomet  the  Second,  who  conquered 
Constantinople  from  the  degenerate  Greeks,  may, 
for  some  time  after  his  entrance  into  the  city  of 
Constantine — still  called  in  all  the  official  docu- 
ments, such  as  "  Firmans,''''  or  "  Royal  Orders," 
Kostanliyiieh — have  held  his  courts  of  justice  and 
transacted  business  at  the  elevated  portal  of  his 
temporary  residence.  The  term  "  Sublime  Porte," 
in  Turkish,  is  Deri  Alieh,  or  the  elevated  and 
lofty  door ;  the  Saxon  word  door  being  derived 
from  the  Persian  der,  or  dor,  in  common  use  in 
the  Ottoman  language,  which  is  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  Tartar,  Persian,  and  Arabic.  The  French, 
or  rather  the  Franks,  in  their  earlier  intercourse 
with  Turkey,  translated  the  title  literally  "La 
Sublime  Porte,"  and  this  in  English  has  been 
called,  with  similar  inaccuracy,  "The  SubUme 
Porte." 

Long  since,  the  Ottoman  Sultans  have  ceased 
administering  justice  before  their  palaces,  or  in- 
deed any  where  else,  in  person.  The  office  is 
delegated  to  a  deputy,  who  presides  over  the 
whole  Ottoman  government,  with  the  title  of 
Grand  Vezir,  or  in  Turkish,  Veziri  Azam,  the 
Chief  Vezir,  whose  official  residence  or  place  of 
business,  once  no  doubt  at  the  portal  of  his 
sovereign,  is  now  in  a  splendid  edifice  in  the 
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midst  of  the  capital.  At  Constantinople  the 
Ottoman  government  is  also  called  the  "  Sublime 
Government,"  Devleti  Alieh,  a  word  closely  bor- 
dering on  that  of  superiority  and  pre-eminence 
claimed  by  the  "  Heavenly  Government"  of  the 
empire  of  China.  The  Sultan,  in  speaking  of 
his  government,  calls  it  "  My  Sublime  Porte." 
The  Grand  Vezir  being  an  officer  of  the  highest 
rank*  in  the  empire — a  Pacha,  of  course,  in  fine, 
the  Pacha — his  official  residence  is  known  in 
Constantinople  as  that  of  the  Pacha,  Pacha  Ka- 
pousee,  i.e.  the  "  Gate  of  the  Pacha."  The  chief 
entrance  to  the  "  seraglio"  of  the  former  Sultans, 
erected  on  the  tongue  of  land  where  once  stood 
the  republican  city  of  Byzantium,  called  the 
"  Imperial  Gate,"  or  the  Babi  Humayoon,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  given  rise  to  the  title  of 
"  The  Sublime  Porte ;"  but  this  is  not  correct 
It  may  have  once  been  used  as  a  court  of  justice, 
certainly  as  a  place  where  justice  was  wont  to 
be  executed,  for  not  unfrequently  criminals  were 
decapitated  there ;  and  among  others,  the  head 
of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Aali  Pacha,  of 
Yanina  in  Albania,  the  friend  of  Lord  Byron, 
was  exposed  there  for  some  days  previous  to  its 
interment  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  title  of  porte,  or  door,  is  used  in  Constan- 
tinople to  designate  other  departments  of  the 
government.  The  bureau  of  the  Minister  of  War 
is  called  the  Seraskier  Kapousee,  or  the  Gate  of 
the  Serasker  (head  of  the  army) ;  and  those  of 
the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and  Police  are  called, 
the  one  Tijaret  Kapousee,  and  the  other  Zahtieh 
Kapousee.  These,  however,  are  sufficient,  with- 
out  mentioning  any  other  facts,  to  explain  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  title  of  the  Ottoman 
government,  known  as  "  The  Sublime  Porte." 

The  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  known 
by  his  subjects  under  the  title  of  Sultan,  which 
word  signifies  a  ruler ;  and  generally  as  Shevketlu 
Padischah  Effendimiz,  "  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
our  Lord ;"  and  all  foreign  governments  now 
recognize  him  as  an  Emperor,  and  call  him  by 
the  title  of  "  Imperial  Majesty."  The  definition 
of  the  word  Padischah  is  supposed  to  be  "  Father 
of  Kings,"  and  originally  was  Pedcr  Schah,  the 
first  part  of  it  (Peder)  being  the  origin  of  our 
Saxon  word  Fader,  or  father.  In  his  own  tongue 
he  is  called  Khan,  in  Persian  Shah,  and  in  Arabic 
Sultan,  all  meaning,  m  extensu,  the  same,  viz. 
King,  Sovereign,  or  Prince.  He  reigns  over  one 
of  the  most  extensive  empires  of  the  world,  all 
possessed  or  acquired  by  inheritance  from  his 
ancestors,  who  obtained  it  by  conquest. 

Until  the  reign  of  the  late  Sultan,  Mahmoud 
the  Second,  the  Ottoman  sovereigns  had  their 
residence  in  the  "  Seraglio"  before  alluded  to,  in 
the  city  of  Constantinople.  Its  high  walls  were 
not,  however,  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  them 
against  the  violence  of  the  Janizaries,  and  after 
their  destruction  the  remembrance  of  the  scenes 
of  their  cruelty  induced  the  late  and  present  Sul- 
tan to  forsake  it  for  thp  safer  and  more  agreeable 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  extensive  and  very 
picturesque  buildings  of  the  Seraglio  are  now 
left  to  decay ;  they  offer  only  the  spectacle  of 
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the  "  dark  ages"  of  Turkey,  gloomy  in  their  as- 
pect, as  in  their  history,  and  yet  occupying  one 
of  the  most  favored  spots  in  the  world,  on  which 
the  eyes  of  the  traveler  are  fixed  as  by  a  charm 
in  approaching  the  great  capital  of  the  East,  and 
on  which  they  dwell  with  a  parting  feeling  of 
regret  as  he  bids  the  magnificent  "  City  of  the 
Sultan"  farewell. 

On  the  Bosphorus  are  two  splendid  palaces, 
one  on  the  Asiatic  and  the  other  on  the  European 
shore.  The  first  is  called  Bcylerhcy,  "  Prince  of 
Princes,"  the  latter  Teherdgidn,  '*  The  Lights." 
Both  are  beautiful  edifices,  in  excellent  taste ; 
and,  as  architecture  has  done  in  all  ages,  they 
serve  to  show  the  advance  of  the  people  who 
erected  them  in  the  noblest  of  the  arts. 

The  Turkish  Sultan,  in  theory,  is  a  despotic 
sovereign,  while  in  practice  he  is  a  very  paternal 
one.  As  the  supreme  head  of  the  government, 
he  may  exercise  unlimited  power ;  few  checks 
exist  to  preserve  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
subjects  against  an  influence  which  he  might 
exercise  over  them.  His  ancestors  conquered 
the  country,  and  subjugated  its  inhabitants  to 
his  rule  with  his  troops  ;  consequently  it  all  be- 
longed to  him,  and  could  only  be  possessed  by 
his  gift :  thus,  in  fact,  the  empire  is  his,  and  the 
concessions  made  by  him  to  his  subjects  are  free- 
will offerings,  which  are  not  drawn  from  him  by 
compulsion  on  their  part,  but  are  grants  on  his, 
in  behalf  of  reform  and  civilization.  The  feudal 
system  of  land-tenure  was  abolished  by  his  father, 
and  there  is  now  scarcely  a  feature  of  it  remain- 
ing. It  is  several  years  since  the  present  Sultan 
spontaneously  renounced  all  the  arbitrary  power 
hitherto  possessed  and  frequently  exercised  by 
his  predecessors ;  at  the  same  time  he  granted 
all  his  subjects  a  "  Charter  of  Rights,"  called 
the  Haiti  Shcrif  of  Gulkhaneh,  or  imperial  sacred 
rescript  of  Gulkhaneh,  named  after  a  summer- 
house  or  Kiosckk  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Seragho,  where  it  was  read  before  him  by  the 
present  Grand  Vezir,  Rechid  Pacha,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  diplomatic  corps,  and  all  the 
ministers  and  other  high  officers  of  the  Ottoman 
government.  In  this  charter  the  Sultan  conceded 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  sovereign  prince  not  reigning  with 
a  constitutional  form  of  government.  He  has 
never  withdrawn  any  of  these  privileges,  or  re- 
sumed the  power  which  he  then  renounced. 
Moreover,  this  charter  limited  the  power  of  all 
his  officers.  The  only  punishments  which  they 
can  now  exercise  are  fines  and  imprisonments  of 
limited  extent.  None  can  any  longer  inflict  the 
"  bastinado,"  nor  capital  punishment  for  crimes 
of  a  graver  nature  ;  these  are  reserved  for  the 
Councils  or  Boards  at  the  capital  and  the  chief 
towns  of  each  province.  The  sentences  of  the 
latter  are,  in  all  cases,  subject  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  fonuer,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
State,  held  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  are  laid  before 
the  Sultan  previous  to  their  adoption  as  laws. 

The  present  Sultan,  Abd-ul-Mejid,  which  name 
is  Arabic,  and  signifies  "  Servant  of  the  Glori- 
ous" (God),  is  now  in  his  twenty-ninth  year : 


he  succeeded  his  late  illustrious  father,  Mah- 
moud  II.,  in  1839,  when  he  was  but  seventeen 
years  of  age.  His  father  had  inspired  him  with 
the  desire  to  improve  his  empire  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  people  by  salutary  reforms, 
and  frequently  carried  him  with  him  to  observe 
the  result  of  the  new  system  which  he  had  in- 
troduced into  the  different  branches  of  the  public 
service.  Previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
but  little  is  known  of  his  life,  or  the  way  in  which 
he  was  brought  up.  It  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  much  like  that  of  all  Oriental  princes.  Ex- 
cept when  he  attended  his  parent,  he  seldom  left 
the  palace.  He  had  several  sisters  and  one 
brother,  all  by  other  mothers  than  his  own.  The 
former  have,  since  his  accession,  died,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  the  wife  of  the  present  Minis- 
ter of  War.  His  brother  still  lives,  and  resides 
with  the  Sultan  in  his  palace.  The  mother  of 
the  Sultan,  who  was  a  Circassian  slave  of  his 
father,  is  said  to  be  a  woman  of  a  strong  mind 
and  an  excellent  judgment.  She  exercised  much 
influence  over  her  son  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  her  counsels  were  greatly  to  his  ben- 
efit. He  entertains  for  her  feelings  of  the  deep- 
est respect,  and  has  always  evinced  the  warmest 
concern  for  her  health  and  happiness.  She  is  a 
large,  portly  lady,  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  and 
although  she  possesses  a  fine  palace  of  her  own, 
near  to  that  of  her  son,  she  mostly  resides  with 
him.  Her  revenues  are  derived  from  the  islands 
of  Chio  and  Samos. 

In  person  the  Sultan  is  of  middle  stature, 
slender,  and  of  a  delicate  frame.  In  his  youth 
he  suffered  from  illness,  and  it  was  thought  that 
his  constitution  had  been  severely  affected  by  it. 
His  features  are  slightly  marked  with  the  small- 
pox. His  countenance  denotes  great  benevolence 
and  goodness  of  heart,  and  the  frankness  and 
earnestness  of  character  which  are  its  chief  traits. 
He  does  not  possess  the  dignified  and  command- 
ing figure  which  eminently  characterized  his 
father,  and  in  conduct  is  simple  and  diffident. 
His  address,  when  unrestrained  by  official  forms 
and  ceremony,  is  gentle  and  kind  in  the  extreme 
— more  affable  and  engaging  than  that  of  his 
Pachas  ;  and  no  one  can  approach  him  without 
being  won  by  the  goodness  of  heart  which  his 
demeanor  indicates.  He  has  never  been  known 
to  commit  an  act  of  severity  or  injustice ;  his 
purse  and  his  hand  have  always  been  open  for 
the  indigent  and  the  unfortunate,  and  he  takes  a 
peculiar  pride  in  bestowing  his  honors  upon  men 
of  science  and  talent.  Among  his  own  subjects 
he  is  very  popular  and  much  beloved ;  they  per- 
ceive and  acknowledge  the  benefit  of  the  reforms 
which  he  has  instituted,  and  he  no  longer  need 
apprehend  any  opposition  on  their  part.  In  some 
of  the  more  distant  portions  of  his  empire,  such 
as  Albania,  where  perhaps  foreign  influence  is 
exerted  to  thwart  his  plans,  his  new  system  of 
military  rule  has  not  yet  been  carried  out ;  but 
it  evidently  soon  will  be,  especially  when  its 
advantage  over  the  old  is  felt  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  palaces  of  the  Sultan,  on  both  banks  of 
the  Bosphorus,   though   externally  showy,  are 
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very  plain  and  simple  in  their  interior  arrange- 
ment. They  are  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and 
guarded  by  soldiery.  The  first  block  of  buildings 
which  the  traveler  approaches  on  visiting  them, 
up  the  Bosphorus,  are  the  apartments  of  the 
eunuchs  ;  the  second  his  harem,  or  female  apart- 
ments ;  and  the  third  those  of  the  Sultan.  Be- 
yond this  are  the  offices  of  his  secretaries,  guard, 
and  band  of  music,  all  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
palace.  The  number  of  eunuchs  is  some  sixty 
yt  eighty,  and  the  females  in  the  harem  about 
300  to  400.  The  Sultan  never  marries  ;  all  the 
occupants  of  his  harem  are  slaves,  and  he  gen- 
erally selects  from  four  to  six  ladies  as  his  favor- 
ites, who  bear  children  to  him,  and  who  succeed 
to  his  throne.  The  remainder  of  the  females  are 
employed  as  maids  of  honor,  who  attend  upon 
his  mother,  his  favorites,  his  brother's  mother, 
favorite,  if  he  has  one,  and  upon  his  children. 
Many  hold  offices  in  the  palace,  and  are  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  regular- 
ity. Many  of  them  are  aged  females,  who  have 
been  servants  to  his  father,  his  mother,  and  sis- 
ters, and  brother,  and  have  thus  claims  upon  his 
kindnes3  and  protection.  The  only  males  who 
have  the  right  of  entrance  to  the  imperial  harem 
are  the  eunuchs,  all  of  whom  are  black,  and  come 
mutilated  from  Egypt.  The  chief  of  their  corps 
is  an  aged  "  gentleman  of  color,"  possessing  the 
Sultan's  confidence  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
in  official  rank  is  higher  than  any  other  individ- 
ual connected  with  the  imperial  palace.  The 
eunuchs  are  assigned  to  the  service  of  the  dif- 
ferent ladies  of  the  harem,  do  their  shopping  in 
the  bazaars,  carry  their  messages,  and  accom- 
pany them  on  their  visits.  Indeed,  their  duties 
are  much  like  those  of  well-bred  gallants  in  our 
country,  without  any  of  the  ambitious  feelings 
which  animate  the  latter,  and  certainly  they  never 
aspire  to  the  possession  of  their  affections.  Some 
of  them  grow  wealthy,  possess  much  property, 
and  slaves  of  both  sexes,  but  as  they  can  have 
no  families,  the  Sultan  is  their  legal  heir.  Eu- 
nuchs are  possessed  by  many  of  the  pachas  and 
other  officers  of  rank,  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  :  they  cost 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  an  ordinary  black 
slave,  and  the  highest  officers  seldom  possess 
more  than  ten  of  them  at  once.  From  them 
much  interesting  information  can  at  times  be 
procured  relative  to  the  most  sacred  and  least 
known  of  the  Mussulman  family  system.  They 
are  generally  of  mild  disposition,  gentle  and  ami- 
able ;  though  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  they 
sometimes  are  petulant,  cross,  and  confoundedly 
non-communicative. 

The  Sultan's  palace  is  peculiarly  his  private 
home,  and  no  officers  of  high  rank  occupy  it  with 
him.  He  has  four  private  secretaries  and  as 
many  chamberlains.  He  has  also  two  aids-de- 
camp, who  are  generally  in  command  of  the 
body-guard,  which  has  its  quarters  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  palace.  He  seldom,  however,  commands 
their  attendance  ;  their  duties  are  to  keep  watch 
at  the  principal  entrances,  and  to  salute  him  or 
any  of  his  higher  officers  who  may  arrive  at  or 


leave  the  royal  residence.  The  secretaries  write 
out  his  orders,  and  the  chief  of  their  number  re- 
ceives all  foreign  functionaries  or  Turkish  digni- 
taries who  visit  the  palace  on  business.  One  of 
them  is  the  Sultan's  interpreter,  and  translates 
articles  for  his  perusal  from  the  many  foreign 
papers  received  from  Europe  and  America  by  the 
Sultan.  All  official  documents  are  sent  to  the 
chief  secretary  by  the  different  ministers  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  and  those  received  from  the  for- 
eign embassies  and  legations  are  translated  there, 
previous  to  being  transmitted  to  the  Sultan.  No 
foreign  legation  ever  transacts  any  official  busi- 
ness directly  with  the  Sultan,  or  through  the 
chief  (private)  secretary  ;  but  the  latter  may  be 
visited  on  matters  relating  to  the  sovereign  per- 
sonally. Documents  from  the  Sublime  Porte 
are  always  communicated  through  the  Grand 
Vezir,  who  has  a  number  of  portfolios  in  which 
these  are  placed,  and  he  sends  them  to  the  palace 
by  certain  functionaries  charged  especially  with 
their  conveyance.  Of  these  the  Vezir  possesses 
one  key,  and  the  Sultan,  or  his  chief  secretary, 
another.  The  sultan  passes  several  hours  of  the 
day,  from  eleven  till  three,  in  perusing  these  pa- 
pers, and  in  hearing  their  perusal  by  the  private 
secretary  before  him ;  and  his  imperial  com- 
mands are  traced  on  their  broad  margin,  either 
by  his  own  hand  in  red  ink  (as  is  customary  in 
China),  or  he  directs  his  secretary  to  do  it  for 
him.  So  very  sacred  are  all  manuscripts  coming 
from  his  pen,  that  these  papers  seldom  ever  leave 
the  bureaux  to  which  they  belong,  except  after 
his  decease.  It  is  only  on  such  documents  that 
the  autograph  of  the  Sultan  is  ever  seen. 

At  about  three  o'clock  the  Sultan  generally 
leaves  the  palace  in  a  caique  or  barge,  which, 
being  smaller  than  that  used  for  official  purposes, 
is  called  the  incognito  (tebdil),  and  visits  the  edi- 
fices that  he  may  be  erecting,  calls  upon  his  sis- 
ters, or  spends  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  one 
of  the  many  delightful  nooks  on  the  Bosphorus 
or  Golden  Horn,  where  he  possesses  kiosks,  or 
summer-houses.  Sometimes  he  takes  with  him 
his  brother  or  his  sons  ;  and  he  is  strongly  at- 
tached to  them.  It  is  said  that  he  is  having  the 
latter  instructed  in  the  French  language,  in  geo- 
graphy and  mathematics.  The  elder  is  some  ten 
years  of  age,  but  will  not  succeed  his  father  to 
the  throne  until  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  who, 
by  Mussulman  law,  is  next  in  right  to  the  reign- 
ing Sultan.  Inheritance,  in  Islam  lands,  runs 
through  all  the  brothers  before  it  reverts  to  the 
children  of  the  eldest  son.  Females  can  not 
succeed  to  the  throne,  and  the  house  of  Othman 
would  consequently  become  extinct  with  its  last 
male  representative. 

THE  CURSE  OF  GOLD. 

A    DREAM. 

MORDANT**LINDSAY  threw  off  the  long 
black  crape  scarf  and  hat-band  which,  in  the 
character  of  chief  mourner,  he  had  that  day  worn 
at  the  funeral  of  his  wife,  as  he  entered  one  of 
the  apartments  at  Langford,  and  moodily  sought  a 
seat.     I'he  room  was  spacious,  and  filled  with 
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every  luxury  which  wealth  could  procure  or  in- 
genuity invent  to  add  to  its  comfort  or  its  orna- 
ment. Pictures,  mirrors,  silken  curtains,  and 
warm  carpets  ;  statues  in  marble  and  bronze 
were  scattered  about  in  rich  profusion  in  the 
saloon,  and  its  owner,  in  the  deep  mourning  of 
a  widower,  sat  there — grieving  truly — thinking 
deeply  ;  but  not,  as  might  have  been  supposed, 
of  the  lady  who  had  that  day  been  laid  in  the 
vault  of  his  ancestors — no,  he  was  regretting  the 
loss  of  a  much  brighter  spirit  than  ever  lived  in 
her  pale  proud  face,  or  in  the  coldness  of  her  calm 
blue  eye.  Mordant  Lindsay  was  apparently  a 
man  of  past  fifty;  his  hair  was  streaked  with 
gray,  though  its  dark  locks  still  curled  thickly 
round  his  head ;  he  bore  on  his  face  the  marks 
of  more  than  common  beauty,  but  time  had  left 
its  traces  there,  in  the  furrows  on  his  brow  ;  and 
even  more  deeply  than  time,  care.  As  a  young 
man,  he  had  been  very  handsome,  richly  endow- 
ed by  nature  with  all  those  graces  which  too 
often  make  captive  only  to  kill ;  but  fortune,  less 
generous,  had  gifted  him  but  with  the  heritage 
of  a  good  name — nothing  more — and  his  early 
life  had  been  passed  in  an  attempt,  by  his  own 
means,  to  remedy  the  slight  she  had  put  upon 
him  at  his  birth.  The  object  of  his  ambition  was 
gained — had  been  now  for  some  years  :  he  was 
wealthy,  the  possessor  of  all  the  fair  lands  stretch- 
ed out  before  him  as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach, 
and  a  rent-roll  not  unworthy  of  one  in  a  higher 
station  in  life.  Looked  up  to  by  the  poor  of 
Langford  as  the  lord  of  the  manor,  courted  by 
his  equals  as  a  man  of  some  consequence.  Was 
he  happy"?  See  the  lines  so  deeply  marked  on 
his  countenance,  and  listen  to  the  sigh  which 
seems  to  break  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 
You  will  find  in  them  an  answer. 

How  brightly  the  sun  shines  in  through  the 
windows  of  the  room,  gilding  all  around  with  its 
own  radiance,  and  giving  life  and  light  to  the 
very  statues !  It  shines  even  on  his  head,  but 
fails  in  warming  his  bosom ;  it  annoys  him,  un- 
congenial as  it  is  with  his  sad  thoughts,  and  he 
rises  and  pulls  down  the  blind,  and  then  restless- 
ly wanders  forth  into  the  open  air.  The  day  is 
close,  for  summer  is  still  at  its  height,  and  Mor- 
dant Lindsay  seeks  the  shade  of  a  group  of  trees 
and  lies  down,  and  presently  he  sleeps,  and  the 
sun  (as  it  declines)  throws  its  shadows  on  nearer 
objects  ;  and  now  it  rests  on  him,  and  as  it  hovers 
there,  takes  the  form  of  that  companion  of  his 
childhood,  who  for  long,  with  a  pertinacity  he 
could  not  account  for,  seemed  ever  avoiding  his 
path,  and  flying  from  him  when  most  anxiously 
pursued  ;  and  he  sees  again  those  scenes  of  his 
past  life  before  him  dimly  pictured  through  the 
vista  of  many  years,  and  his  dream  runs  thus  : 

He  is  a  child  at  play,  young  and  innocent,  as 
yet  untainted  by  worldly  ambition,  and  standing 
by  him  is  a  beautiful  figure,  wi*h  long  golden 
hair,  very  bright,  and  shining  like  spun  glass  or 
the  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  Her  eyes  seem 
born  for  laughter,  so  clear,  so  mirthful,  so  full  of 
joy,  and  her  spotless  robe  flows  around  her, 
making  every  thing  it  comes  in  contact  with  grace- 


ful as  itself;  and  she  has  wings,  for  Happiness 
is  fickle  and  flies  away,  so  soon  as  man  proves 
false  to  himself  and  unworthy  of  her.  She  joins 
the  child  in  his  gambols,  and  hand  in  hand  with 
him  sports  beside  him,  gathering  the  same  flow- 
ers that  he  gathers,  looking  through  his  smiling 
eyes  as  she  echoes  his  happy  laughter ;  and  then 
over  meadow,  past  ditches,  and  through  tangled 
bushes,  in  full  chase  after  a  butterfly.  In  the 
eagerness  of  the  sport  he  falls,  and  the  gaudy 
insect  (all  unconscious  of  being  the  originator  of 
so  many  conflicting  hopes  and  fears)  flutters 
onward  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  sun  and  the 
light,  and  soon  it  is  too  far  off  to  renew  the  chase. 
Tears,  like  dewdrops,  fill  the  child's  eyes,  and  he 
looks  around  in  vain  for  his  companion  of  the 
day.  The  grass  is  not  so  green  without  her; 
even  the  bird's  song  is  discordant,  and,  tired,  he 
sadly  wends  his  way  toward  home.  "  Oh,  dear 
mamma!"  he  exclaims,  brightening  up,  as  he 
sees  his  mother  coming  toward  him,  and  running 
to  her  finds  a  ready  sympathy  in  his  disappoint- 
ment as  she  clasps  her  boy  to  her  bosom  and 
dries  his  little  tearful  face,  closely  pressing  him 
to  a  heart  whose  best  hopes  are  centred  in  his 
well-being.  Happiness  is  in  her  arms,  and  he 
feels  her  warm  breath  upon  his  cheek  as  she 
kisses  and  fondles  him  ;  and  anon  he  is  as  cheer- 
ful as  he  was,  for  his  playmate  of  the  day,  now 
returned  with  his  own  good-humor,  accompanies 
him  for  all  the  hours  he  will  encourage  her  to 
remain  ;  sometimes  hiding  within  the  purple 
flower  of  the  scented  violet,  or  nodding  from  be- 
neath the  yellow  cups  of  the  cowslip,  as  the 
breeze  sends  her  laden  with  perfume  back  to  him 
again.  And  in  such  childish  play  and  innocent 
enjoyment  time  rolls  on,  until  the  child  has  reach- 
ed his  ninth  year,  and  becomes  the  subject  and 
lawful  slave  of  all  the  rules  in  Murray's  Grammar, 
and  those  who  instill  them  into  the  youthful  mind. 
And  then  the  boy  finds  his  early  friend  (although 
ready  at  all  times  to  share  his  hours  of  relaxation) 
very  shy  and  distant ;  when  studies  are  difficult 
or  lessons  long,  keeping  away  until  the  task  is 
accomplished ;  but  cricket  and  bat  and  ball  in- 
variably summon  her,  and  then  she  is  bright  and 
kind  as  of  yore,  content  to  forget  old  quarrels  in 
present  enjoyment ;  and  as  Mordant  dreamed,  he 
sighed  in  his  sleep,  and  the  shadow  of  Happi- 
ness went  still  further  ofl^,  as  if  frightened  by  his 
grief 

The  picture  changes  :  and  now  more  than 
twenty  years  are  past  since  the  time  when  the 
boy  first  saw  the  light,  and  he  is  sitting  in  the 
room  of  a  little  cottage.  The  glass  door  leading 
to  the  garden  is  open,  and  the  flowers  come  clus- 
tering in  at  the  windows.  The  loveliness  of  the 
child  has  flown,  it  is  true,  but  in  its  place  a  fond 
mother  gazes  on  the  form  of  a  son  whose  every 
feature  is  calculated  to  inspire  love.  The  short 
dark  curls  are  parted  from  off"  his  sunburnt  fore- 
head, and  the  bright  hazel  eyes  (in  which  merri- 
ment predominates)  glance  quickly  toward  the 
door,  as  if  expecting  some  one.  The  book  he  has 
been  pretending  to  read  lies  idly  on  his  lap,  and, 
bending  his  head  upon  his  hand,  his  eyes  half 
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shut  in  the  earnestness  of  his  reverie,  he  does  not 
hear  the  light  footstep  which  presently  comes 
stealing  softly  behind  him.  The  new-comer  is  a 
young  and  very  pretty  girl,  with  a  pale  Madonna- 
looking  face,  seriously  thoughtful  beyond  her 
years.  She  may  be  seventeen  or  eighteen,  not 
more.  Her  hands  have  been  busy  with  the  flow- 
ers in  the  garden,  and  now,  as  she  comes  up  be- 
hind the  youth,  she  plucks  the  leaves  from  off  a 
rose-bud,  and  drops  them  on  his  open  book.  A 
slight  start,  and  a  look  upward,  and  then  (his 
arms  around  her  slight  form)  he  kisses  her  fondly 
and  often.  And  Happiness  clings  about  them, 
and  nestles  closely  by  their  side,  as  if  jealous  of 
being  separated  from  either,  and  they  were  happy 
in  their  young  love.  How  happy !  caring  for 
naught  besides,  thinking  of  no  future,  but  in  each 
other — taking  no  account  of  time  so  long  as  they 
should  be  together,  contented  to  receive  the  evils 
of  life  with  the  good,  and  to  suffer  side  by  side 
(if  God  willed  it)  sooner  than  be  parted.  They 
were  engaged  to  be  married.  At  present,  neither 
possessed  sufficient  to  live  comfortably  upon, 
and  they  must  wait  and  hope  ;  and  she  did  hope, 
and  was  reconciled  almost  to  his  departure,  which 
must  soon  take  place,  for  he  has  been  studying 
for  a  barrister,  and  will  leave  his  mother's  house 
to  find  a  solitary  home  in  a  bachelor's  chambers 
in  London.  Mordant  saw  himself  (as  he  had  been 
then)  sitting  with  his  first  love  in  that  old  famil- 
iar place,  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  her  fair  hair 
falling  around  her,  and  vailing  the  face  she  hid 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  even  more  vividly  still,  the 
remembrance  of  that  Happiness  which  had  ever 
been  attendant  on  them  then,  when  the  most  triv- 
ial incidents  of  the  day  were  turned  into  matters 
of  importance,  colored  and  embellished  as  they 
were  by  love.  He  saw  himself  in  possession  of 
the  reality,  which,  alas !  he  had  thrown  away 
for  the  shadow  of  it,  and  he  longed  for  the  re- 
covery of  those  past  years  which  had  been  so  un- 
profitably  spent,  in  a  vain  attempt  at  regaining  it. 
The  girl  still  sat  by  him  ;  they  did  not  seem  to 
speak,  and  throughout  that  long  summer  after- 
noon still  they  sat,  she  pulling  the  flowers  (so 
lately  gathered)  in  pieces,  and  he  playing  with 
the  ringlets  of  her  hair.  And  now  the  door  opens, 
and  his  mother  enters,  older  by  many  years  than 
when  she  last  appeared  to  him,  but  still  the  same 
kind  smile  and  earnest  look  of  affection  as  she 
turns  toward  her  son.  Her  hand  is  laid  upon  his 
arm  (as  he  rises  to  meet  her),  and  her  soft  voice 
utters  his  name,  coupled  with  endearment.  ' '  Mor- 
dant, dearest,  Edith  and  myself  wish  to  walk,  if 
you  will  accompany  usl"  "Certainly,"  is  the 
reply,  and  the  three  set  out,  and  the  dreamer 
watched  their  fast  receding  forms  down  a  shady 
lane,  until  a  turn  lost  them  to  his  sight,  and  the 
retrospective  view  had  vanished,  but  quickly  to 
be  replaced  by  another. 

Again  he  sees  the  same  youth,  this  time  im- 
patiently walking  up  and  down  a  close,  dismal 
room.  The  furniture  is  smoke-dried  and  dusty, 
once  red,  now  of  a  dark  ambiguous  color.  The 
sofa  is  of  horse-hair,  shining  (almost  white  in 
places)  from  constant  friction.     On  the  mantle- 


piece  hangs  a  looking-glass,  the  frame  wrapped 
round  with  yellow  gauze  to  protect  it  from  dirt, 
and  here  and  there  a  fly-catcher,  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  annoys  the  inmate  of  the  dusky  room 
by  its  constant  motion.  It  is  a  lodging-house, 
ready  furnished,  and  the  young  man,  who  has 
not  left  his  home  many  months,  is  not  yet  accus- 
tomed to  the  change,  and  he  is  wearied  and  un- 
happy. He  has  just  been  writing  to  Edith,  and 
the  thought  of  her  causes  him  uneasiness  ;  he  is 
longing  to  be  with  her  again.  Restlessly  he 
paces  up  and  down  the  narrow  chamber,  unwill- 
ing to  resume  studies,  by  the  mastery  of  which  he 
could  alone  hope  to  be  with  her  again,  until  a 
knock  at  the  hall-door  makes  him  pause  and  sit 
down ;  another  knock  (as  if  the  visitor  did  not 
care  to  be  kept  waiting).  Mordant  knew  what 
was  coming ;  he  remembered  it  all,  and  felt  no 
surprise  at  seeing  in  his  dream  a  friend  (now 
long  since  dead)  enter  the  apartment,  with  the 
exclamation  of  "  What,  Lindsay!  all  alone  1  I 
had  expected  to  find  you  out,  I  was  kept  so  long 
knocking  at  your  door.  How  are  you,  old  fel- 
low 1"  and  Charles  Vernon  threw  himself  into  a 
chair.  "  We  are  all  going  to  the  play,"  contin- 
ued he,  "  and  a  supper  afterward.  You  know 
Leclerque  1  he  will  be  one  of  the  party — will  you 
come  1"  and  Vernon  waited  for  an  answer.  The 
one  addressed  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  Mor- 
dant saw  (with  a  shudder)  the  same  figure  which 
had  lured  him  on  in  Pleasure  to  seek  lost  Happi- 
ness, now  tempting  the  youth  before  him.  The 
two  were  so  like  each  other  in  outward  appear- 
ance, that  he  wondered  not  that  he  too  was  de- 
ceived, and  followed  her  with  even  more  eager- 
ness than  he  had  ever  done  her  more  retiring  sis- 
ter. And  then  with  that  gay  creature  ever  in 
mind.  Mordant  saw  the  young  man  led  on  from 
one  place  of  amusement  to  another — from  supper 
and  wine  to  dice  and  a  gambling-table  —  until 
ruin  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  that  mind,  which 
had  once  been  pure  and  untarnished,  was  fast  be- 
coming defaced  by  a  too  close  connection  with 
vice. 

Mordant  was  wiser  now,  and  he  saw  how 
flimsy  and  unreal  this  figure  of  Pleasure  appeared 
— how  her  gold  was  tinsel,  and  her  laughter  but 
the  hollow  echo  of  a  forced  merriment — unlike  his 
own  once  possessed  Happiness,  whose  treasures 
were  those  of  a  contented  spirit — whose  gayety 
proceeded  from  an  innocent  heart  and  untroubled 
conscience.  Strange  that  he  should  have  been 
so  blinded  to  her  beauties,  and  so  unmindful  of 
the  other's  defects  ;  but  so  it  had  been.  Mordant 
sympathized  with  the  young  man  as  he  watched 
him  running  headlong  toward  his  own  misery ; 
but  the  scene  continued  before  him — he  had  no 
power  to  prevent  it — and  now  the  last  stake  is  to 
be  played.  On  that  throw  of  the  dice  rests  the 
ruin  of  the  small  property  he  has  inherited  from 
his  father.  It  is  lost !  and  he  beggared  of  the 
little  he  could  call  his  own ;  and  forth  from  the 
hell  (in  which  he  has  been  passing  the  night) 
rushes  into  the  street.  It  wants  but  one  stroke 
to  complete  the  wreck  of  heart  as  well  as  of  for- 
tune, and  that  stroke  is  not   long  in  coming. 
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Miserable,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  alone 
he  thought  of  his  position.  He  thought  of  Edith. 
"  Love  in  a  cottage,  even  could  I  by  my  own 
means  regain  what  I  have  lost.  Pshaw !  the 
thing  is  ridiculous.  Without  money  there  can 
not  be  Happiness  for  her  or  for  me."  A  few 
months  had  sadly  changed  him,  who  before  saw 
it  only  in  her  society.  But  now  the  Goddess  of 
his  fancy  stands  before  him — her  golden  curls  of 
the  precious  metal  he  covets — her  eyes  receiving 
their  brightness  from  its  lustre,  and  in  his  heart 
a  new  feeling  asserts  superiority,  and  he  wishes 
to  be  rich.  With  money  to  meet  every  want  he 
will  command  her  presence — not  sue  for  it ;  and 
Mordant  remembered  how,  in  pursuance  of  this 
ambition,  gradually  cooling  toward  her,  he  had  at 
last  broken  off  his  engagement  with  Edith — how 
for  some  years,  day  and  night  had  seen  him  toil- 
ing at  his  profession,  ever  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  and  how  at  last  he  had  married  a  woman 
in  every  way  what  he  desired  :  rich  in  gold  and 
lands  and  worldly  possessions,  but  poor  in  heart 
compared  with  Edith. 

The  crowd  jostle  each  other  to  get  a  nearer 
view  of  the  bride  as  she  passes  (leaning  on  her 
father's  arm)  from  the  carriage  to  the  church- 
door.  The  bridegroom  is  waiting  for  her,  and 
now  joins  her,  and  they  kneel  side  by  side  at  the 
altar.  Mordant  remembers  his  wedding-day.  He 
is  not  happy,  notwithstanding  the  feeling  of  grat- 
ified pride  he  experiences  as  he  places  the  ring 
upon  the  fair  hand  of  the  Lady  Blanche.  No 
emotion  of  a  very  deep  kind  tinges  her  cheek ; 
she  is  calm  and  cold  throughout  the  ceremony. 
She  admires  Mordant  Lindsay  very  much  ;  he 
was  of  a  good  family,  so  was  she  ;  he  very  hand- 
some and  young,  and  she  past  thirty.  Matches 
more  incongruous  have  been  made,  and  with 
less  apparent  reason,  and  this  needs  no  farther 
explanation  on  her  side.  They  are  married 
now,  and  about  to  leave  the  church.  The  young 
man  turns  as  he  passes  out  (amidst  the  congrat- 
ulations of  his  friends),  attracted  by  scarcely  sup- 
pressed sobs  ;  but  the  cloaked  figure  from  whom 
they  proceed  does  not  move,  and  he  recognizes 
her  not.  It  is  Edith,  and  Mordant,  as  he  gazes 
on  the  scene  before  him,  sees  Happiness  stand- 
ing afar  off,  afraid  to  approach  too  near  to  any 
one  of  the  party,  but  still  keeping  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  pale  young  mourner  at  that  bridal,  who, 
bowed  down  with  grief,  sat  there  until  the  clock 
warned  her  to  go,  as  the  doors  were  being  closed. 
The  married  pair  (after  a  month  spent  abroad) 
settles  down  at  Langford  ;  and  the  husband — 
was  he  happy  now  1  No,  not  yet — but  expect- 
ing to  be  from  day  to  day,  hoping  that  time  would 
alter  for  the  better  what  was  wanting  to  the 
happiness  of  his  home  ;  but  time  flew  on,  and, 
regardless  of  his  hopes,  left  him  the  same  disap- 
pointed man  that  it  found  him — disappointed  in 
his  wife,  in  his  expectations  of  children — feeling 
a  void  in  his  heart  which  money  was  inefficient 
to  supply.  The  drama  was  drawing  to  a  close  ; 
Mordant  felt  that  the  present  time  had  arrived. 
His  wife  was  dead,  and  he  in  possession  of  every 
thing  which  had  been  hers,  but  still  an  anxious, 


unsatisfied  mind  prevented  all  enjoyment  of  life ; 
but  yet  one  more  scene,  and  this  time  Mordant 
was  puzzled,  for  he  did  not  recognize  either  the 
place  or  the  actors. 

On  a  bed  on  one  side  was  stretched  the  figure 
of  a  young  woman.  Her  features  were  so  drawn 
and  sharpened  by  illness,  that  he  could  not  recall 
them  to  his  mind,  although  he  had  an  idea  that 
he  ought  to  know  her  face.  She  was  very  pale, 
and  the  heat  seemed  to  oppress  her,  for  in  a  lan- 
guid voice  she  begged  the  lady  (who  was  sitting 
by  her  side)  to  open  the  window.  She  rose  to 
do  so,  and  then  Mordant  saw  that  the  scenery 
beyond  was  not  English,  for  hedges  of  myrtle 
and  scarlet  geranium  grew  around  in  profusion, 
and  the  odor  of  orange  flowers  came  thickly  into 
the  chamber  of  the  dying  girl.  Raising  herself 
with  difficulty,  she  called  to  her  companion,  and 
then  she  said, 

"  I  know  I  shall  not  now  get  better ;  I  feel  I 
am  dying,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  My  life  has  been 
a  living  death  to  me  for  some  years.  When  I  am 
dead  I  would  wish  to  be  buried  in  England — not 
here — not  in  this  place,  which  has  proved  a  grave 
to  so  many  of  my  countrymen.  Let  me  find  my 
last  resting-place,  dearest  mother,  at  home,  in 
our  own  little  church-yard." 

The  lady  wept  as  she  promised  her  child  to 
fulfill  her  last  request,  and  Mordant  saw  that 
Happiness  had  flown  from  the  bed  (around  which 
she  had  been  hovering  for  some  minutes)  straight 
up  to  heaven,  to  await  there  the  spirit  of  the 
broken-hearted  girl,  who  was  breathing  her  last 
under  the  clear  and  sunny  sky  of  Madeira. 

Mordant  shuddered  as  he  awoke,  for  he  had 
been  asleep  for  some  time,  and  the  evening  was 
closing  in  as  he  rose  from  the  damp  grass.  It 
was  to  a  lonely  hearth  that  he  returned,  and  dur- 
ing the  long  night  which  followed,  as  he  thought 
of  his  dream  and  of  an  ill-spent  life,  he  resolved 
to  revisit  his  early  home,  in  the  hope  that  amidst 
old  scenes  he  might  bring  back  the  days  when  he 
was  happy.  Was  Edith  still  alive  1  He  knew 
not.  He  had  heard  she  had  gone  abroad  ;  she 
might  be  there  still.  He  did  not  confess  it  to 
himself,  but  it  was  Edith  of  whom  he  thought 
most ;  and  it  was  the  hope  of  again  seeing  her 
which  induced  him  to  take  a  long  journey  to  the 
place  where  he  had  been  born.  The  bells  were 
ringing  for  some  merry-making  as  Mordant  Lind- 
say left  his  traveling  carriage,  to  walk  up  the 
one  street  of  which  Bower's  (jfifford  boasted.  He 
must  go  through  the  church-yard  to  gain  the  new 
inn,  and  passing  (by  one  of  the  inhabitants'  direc- 
tions) through  the  turnstile,  he  soon  found  him- 
self amidst  the  memorials  of  its  dead.  Mordant, 
as  he  pensively  walked  along,  read  the  names  of 
those  whose  virtues  were  recorded  on  their  grave- 
stones, and  as  he  read,  reflected.  And  now  he 
stops,  for  it  is  a  well-known  name  which  attracts 
his  attention,  and  as  he  parts  the  weeds  which 
have  grown  high  over  that  grave,  he  sees  in- 
scribed on  the  broken  pillar  which  marks  the 
spot,  "  Edith  Graham,  who  died  at  Madeira,  aged 
21."  And  Mordant,  as  he  locks,  sinks  down  upon 
the  grass,  and  sheds  the  fi-rst  tears  which  for 
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years  have  been  wept  by  him,  and  in  sorrow  of 
heart,  when  too  late,  acknowledges  that  it  is  not 
money  or  gratified  ambition  which  brings  Hap- 
piness in  this  world,  but  a  contented  and  cheer- 
ful mind ;  and  from  that  lonely  grave  he  leaves 
an  altered  man,  and  a  better  one. 


MAURICE   TIERNAY, 
THE   SOLDIER   OF   FORTUNE.* 

CHAPTER    LI. 
"  schonbrunn"  in  1809. 

ABOUT  two  months  afterward,  on  a  warm 
evening  of  summer,  I  entered  Vienna  in  a  lit- 
ter, along  with  some  twelve  hundred  other  wound- 
ed men,  escorted  by  a  regiment  of  Cuirassiers.  I 
was  weak  and  unable  to  walk.  The  fever  of  my 
wound  had  reduced  me  to  a  skeleton ;  but  I  was 
consoled  for  every  thing  by  knowing  that  I  was 
a  captain  on  the  Emperor's  own  staff,  and  dec- 
orated by  himself  with  the  Cross  of  "  the  Le- 
gion." Nor  were  these  my  only  distinctions,  for 
my  name  had  been  included  among  the  lists  of 
the  "  Officiers  d'Elite  ;"  a  new  institution  of  the 
Emperor,  enjoying  considerable  privileges  and 
increase  of  pay. 

To  this  latter  elevation,  too,  I  owed  my  hand- 
some quarters  in  the  "  Raab"  Palace  at  Vienna, 
and  the  sentry  at  my  door,  like  that  of  a  field  of- 
ficer. Fortune,  indeed,  began  to  smile  upon  me, 
and  never  are  her  flatteries  more  welcome  than 
in  the  first  hours  of  returning  health,  after  a  long 
sickness.  I  was  visited  by  the  first  men  of  the 
army ;  marshals  and  generals  figured  among  the 
names  of  my  intimates,  and  invitations  flowed  in 
upon  me  from  all  that  were  distinguished  by  rank 
and  station. 

Vienna,  at  that  period,  presented  few  features 
of  a  city  occupied  by  an  enemy.  The  guards,  it 
is  true,  on  all  arsenals  and  forts,  were  French, 
and  the  gates  were  held  by  them  ;  but  there  was 
no  interruption  to  the  course  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  theatres  were  open  every  night,  and 
balls  and  receptions  went  on  with  only  redoubled 
frequency.  Unlike  his  policy  toward  Russia, 
Napoleon  abstained  from  all  that  might  humiliate 
the  Austrians.  Every  possible  concession  was 
made  to  their  national  tastes  and  feelings,  and  of- 
ficers of  all  ranks  in  the  French  army  were  strictly 
enjoined  to  observe  a  conduct  of  conciliation  and 
civility  on  every  occasion  of  intercourse  with  the 
citizens.  Few  general  orders  could  be  more  pal- 
atable to  Frenchmen,  and  they  set  about  the  task 
of  cultivating  the  good  esteem  of  the  Viennese 
with  a  most  honest  desire  for  success.  Accident, 
too,  aided  their  efforts  not  a  little  ;  for  it  chanced 
that  a  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Aspern,  the 
city  had  been  garrisoned  by  Croat  and  Waila- 
chian  regiments,  whose  officers,  scarcely  half 
civilized,  and  with  all  the  brutal  ferocity  of  bar- 
barian tribes,  were  most  favorably  supplanted  by 
Frenchmen,  in  the  best  of  possible  tempers  with 
themselves  and  the  world. 

It  might  be  argued,  that  the  Austrians  would 
have  shown  more  patriotism  in  holding  them- 
selves aloof,  and  avoiding  all  interchange  of  civil- 
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ities  with  their  conquerors.  Perhaps,  too,  this 
line  of  conduct  would  have  prevailed  to  a  greater 
extent,  had  not  those  in  high  places  set  an  op- 
posite example.  But  so  it  was ;  and  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  more  favorable  treatment  in  their 
last  extremity,  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  House, 
and  the  highest  nobles  of  the  land,  freely  accepted 
the  invitations  of  our  marshals,  and  as  freely  re- 
ceived them  at  their  own  tables. 

There  was  something  of  pride,  too,  in  the  way 
these  great  families  continued  to  keep  up  the 
splendor  of  their  households,  large  retinues  of 
servants  and  gorgeous  equipages,  when  the  very 
empire  itself  was  crumbling  to  pieces.  And  tw 
the  costly  expenditure  of  that  fevered  interval 
may  be  dated  the  ruin  of  some  of  the  richest  of 
the  Austrian  nobility.  To  maintain  a  corre- 
sponding style,  and  to  receive  the  proud  guests 
with  suitable  magnificence,  enormous  "  allow- 
ances" were  made  to  the  French  generals ;  whilfi 
in  striking  contrast  to  all  the  splendor,  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  lived  at  Schonbrunn  with  a  most 
simple  household  and  restricted  retinue. 

"  Berthier's"  Palace,  in  the  "  Graben,"  was, 
by  its  superior  magnificence,  the  recognized  cen- 
tre of  French  society  ;  and  thither  flocked  every 
evening  all  that  was  most  distinguished  in  rank 
of  both  nations.  Motives  of  policy,  or  at  least 
the  terrible  pressure  of  necessity,  filled  these  sa- 
lons with  the  highest  personages  of  the  empire  ; 
while  as  if  accepting,  as  inevitable,  the  glorious 
ascendency  of  Napoleon,  many  of  the  French 
emigre  families  emerged  from  their  retirement  to 
pay  their  court  to  the  favored  lieutenants  of  Na- 
poleon. Marmont,  who  was  highly  connected 
with  the  French  aristocracy,  gave  no  slight  aid 
to  this  movement ;  and  it  was  currently  believed 
at  the  time,  was  secretly  intrusted  by  the  Emperor 
with  the  task  of  accomplishing,  what  in  modem 
phrase  is  styled  a  "  fusion." 

The  real  source  of  all  these  flattering  atten- 
tions on  the  Austrian  side,  however,  was  the 
well-founded  dread  of  the  partition  of  the  empire  ; 
a  plan  over  which  Napoleon  was  then  hourly  in 
deliberation,  and  to  the  non-accomplishment  of 
which  he  ascribed,  in  the  days  of  his  last  exile, 
all  the  calamities  of  his  fall.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
few  thoughts  of  the  graver  interests  at  stake  dis- 
turbed the  pleasure  we  felt  in  the  luxurious  Ufa 
of  that  delightful  city ;  nor  can  I,  through  the 
whole  of  a  long  and  varied  career,  call  to  mind 
any  period  of  more  unmixed  enjoyment. 

Fortune  stood  by  me  in  every  thing.  Marshal 
Marmont  required  as  the  head  of  his  Etat-major 
an  officer  who  could  speak  and  write  German, 
and  if  possible,  who  understood  the  Tyrol  dialect. 
I  was  selected  for  the  appointment ;  but  then 
there  arose  a  difficulty.  The  etiquette  of  the 
service  demanded  that  the  chef  d'Etat-major 
should  be  at  least  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  I  was 
but  a  captain. 

"No  matter,"  said  he;  "you  are  officier 
d'elite,  which  always  gives  brevet  rank,  and  so 
one  step  more  will  place  you  where  we  want 
you.  Come  with  me  to  Schonbrunn  to-night, 
and  I'll  try  to  arrange  it." 
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I  was  still  very  weak  and  unable  for  any  fa- 
tigue, as  I  accompanied  the  Marshal  to  the  quaint 
old  palace  which,  at  about  a  league  from  the 
capital,  formed  the  head-quarters  of  the  Emperor. 
Up  to  this  time  I  had  never  been  presented  to 
Napoleon,  and  had  formed  to  myself  the  most 
gorgeous  notions  of  the  state  and  splendor  that 
should  surround  such  majesty.  Guess  then  my 
astonishment,  and,  need  I  own,  disappointment, 
as  we  drove  up  a  straight  avenue,  very  sparingly 
lighted,  and  descended  at  a  large  door,  where  a 
lieutenant's  guard  was  stationed.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  Marshals  and  Generals  of  Division 
to  present  themselves  each  evening  at  Schon- 
brunn,  from  six  to  nine  o'clock,  and  we  found  that 
eight  or  ten  carriages  were  already  in  waiting  when 
we  arrived.  An  officer  of  the  household  recog- 
nized the  Marshal  as  he  alighted,  and  as  we  mount- 
ed the  stairs  whispered  a  few  words  hurriedly  in 
his  ear,  of  which  I  only  caught  one,  "Komorn," 
the  name  of  the  Hungarian  fortress  on  the  Dan- 
ube where  the  Imperial  family  of  Vienna  and  the 
cabinet  had  sought  refuge. 

"  Diantre  !"  exclaimed  Marmont,  "  bad  news ! 
My  dear  Tiernay,  we  have  fallen  on  an  unlucky 
moment  to  ask  a  favor  !  The  dispatches  from 
Komorn  are,  it  would  seem,  unsatisfactory. 
The  Tyrol  is  far  from  quiet.  Kuffstein,  I  think 
that's  the  name,  or  some  such  place,  is  attacked 
by  a  large  force,  and  likely  to  fall  into  their  hands 
from  assault." 

"  That  can  scarcely  be,  sir,"  said  I,  interrupt- 
ing ;  "I  know  Kuffstein  well.  I  was  two  years 
a  prisoner  there ;  and,  except  by  famine,  the 
fortress  is  inaccessible." 

"What!  are  you  certain  of  thisl"  cried  he, 
eagerly  ;  "is  there  not  one  side  on  which  escal- 
ade is  possible!" 

"  Quite  impracticable  on  every  quarter,  believe 
me,  sir.  A  hundred  men  of  the  line  and  twenty 
gunners  might  hold  Kuffstein  against  the  world." 

"  You  hear  what  he  says,  Lefebre,"  said  Mar- 
mont to  the  officer  ;  "I  think  I  might  venture  to 
bring  him  up"?"  The  other  shook  his  head 
doubtfully,  and  said  nothing.  "  Well,  announce 
me  then,"  said  the  Marshal ;  "  and,  Tiernay,  do 
you  throw  yourself  on  one  of  those  sofas  there 
and  wait  for  me." 

I  did  as  I  was  bade,  and,  partly  from  the  un- 
usual fatigue  and  in  part  from  the  warmth  of  a 
summer  evening,  soon  fell  off  into  a  heavy  sleep. 
I  was  suddenly  awoke  by  a  voice  saying,  "  come 
along,  captain,  be  quick,  your  name  has  been 
called  twice!"  I  sprang  up  and  looked  about 
me,  without  the  very  vaguest  notion  of  where  I 
was.  "  Where  to]  Where  am  I  going!"  asked 
I,  in  my  confusion.  "  Follow  that  gentleman," 
was  the  brief  reply ;  and  so  I  did  in  the  same 
dreamy  state  that  a  sleep-walker  might  have 
done.  Some  confused  impression  that  I  was  in 
attendance  on  General  Marmont  was  all  that  I 
could  collect,  when  I  found  myself  standing  in  a 
great  room  densely  crowded  with  officers  of  rank. 
Though  gathered  in  groups  and  knots  chatting, 
there  was,  from  time  to  time,  a  sort  of  movement 
m  the  mass  that  seemed  communicated  by  some 


single  impulse ;  and  then  all  would  remain  watch- 
ful and  attentive  for  some  seconds,  their  eyes 
turned  in  the  direction  of  a  large  door  at  the  end 
of  the  apartment.  At  last  this  was  thrown  sud- 
denly open,  and  a  number  of  persons  entered,  at 
whose  appearance  every  tongue  was  hushed,  and 
the  very  slightest  gesture  subdued.  The  crowd 
meanwhile  fell  back,  forming  a  species  of  circle 
round  the  room,  in  front  of  which  this  newly  en- 
tered group  walked.  I  can  not  now  remember 
what  struggling  efforts  I  made  to  collect  my  fac- 
ulties, and  think  where  I  was  then  standing  ;  but 
if  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  the  ground  before 
me,  it  could  not  have  given  me  a  more  terrific 
shock  than  that  I  felt  on  seeing  the  Emperor 
himself  address  the  general  officer  beside  me. 

I  can  not  pretend  to  have  enjoyed  many  op- 
portunities of  royal  notice.  At  the  time  I  speak 
of,  such  distinction  was  altogether  unknown  to 
me  ;  but  even  when  most  highly  favored  in  that 
respect,  I  have  never  been  able  to  divest  myself 
of  a  most  crushing  feeling  of  my  inferiority — a 
sense  at  once  so  humiliating  and  painful,  that  I 
longed  to  be  away  and  out  of  a  presence  where 
I  might  dare  to  look  at  him  who  addressed  me, 
and  venture  on  something  beyond  mere  replies 
to  interrogatories.  This  situation,  good  reader, 
with  all  your  courtly  breeding  and  aplomb  to 
boot,  is  never  totally  free  of  constraint ;  but  im- 
agine what  it  can  be  when,  instead  of  standing 
in  the  faint  sunshine  of  a  royal  smile,  you  find 
yourself  cowering  under  the  stern  and  relentless 
look  of  anger,  and  that  anger  an  Emperor's. 

This  was  precisely  my  predicament,  for,  in  my 
confusion,  I  had  not  noticed  how,  as  the  Emperor 
drew  near  to  any  individual  to  converse,  the  oth- 
ers, at  either  side,  immediately  retired  out  of 
hearing,  preserving  an  air  of  obedient  attention, 
but  without  in  any  way  obtruding  themselves  on 
the  royal  notice.  The  consequence  was,  that  as 
his  Majesty  stood  to  talk  with  Marshal  Oudinot, 
I  maintained  my  place,  never  perceiving  my 
awkwardness  till  I  saw  that  I  made  one  of  three 
figures  isolated  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  To 
say  that  I  had  rather  have  stood  in  face  of  an 
enemy's  battery,  is  no  exaggeration.  I'd  have 
walked  up  to  a  gun  with  a  stouter  heart  than  I 
felt  at  this  terrible  moment ;  and  yet  there  was 
something  in  that  sidelong  glance  of  angry  mean- 
ing that  actually  nailed  me  to  the  spot,  and  I 
could  not  have  fallen  back  to  save  my  life.  There 
were,  I  afterward  learned,  no  end  of  signals  and 
telegraphic  notices  to  me  from  the  officers  in 
waiting.  Gestures  and  indications  for  my  guid- 
ance abounded,  but  I  saw  none  of  them.  I  had 
drawn  myself  up  in  an  attitude  of  parade  stiffness 
— neither  looked  right  nor  left — and  waited  as  a 
criminal  might  have  waited  for  the  fall  of  the  ax 
that  was  to  end  his  sufferings  forever. 

That  the  Emperor  remained  something  like 
two  hours  and  a  half  in  conversation  with  the 
marshal,  I  should  have  been  quite  ready  to  verify 
on  oath ;  but  the  simple  fact  was,  that  the  inter- 
view occupied  under  four  minutes ;  and  then 
General  Oudinot  backed  out  of  the  presence, 
leaving  me  alone  in  front  of  his  Majesty. 
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The  silence  of  the  chamber  was  quite  dreadful, 
as,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  and 
his  head  sHghtly  thrown  forward,  the  Emperor 
stared  steadily  at  me.  I  am  more  than  half 
ashamed  of  the  confession ;  but  what  between 
the  effect  of  long  illness  and  suffering,  the  length 
of  time  I  had  been  standing,  and  the  emotion  I 
experienced,  I  felt  myself  growing  dizzy,  and  a 
sickly  faintness  began  to  creep  over  me,  and  but 
for  the  support  of  my  sabre,  I  should  actually 
have  fallen. 

"  You  seem  weak  ;  you  had  better  sit  down," 
said  the  Emperor,  in  a  soft  and  mild  voice. 

"  Yes,  sire,  I  have  not  quite  recovered  yet," 
muttered  I,  indistinctly  ;  but  before  I  could  well 
finish  the  sentence,  Marmont  was  beside  the 
Emperor,  and  speaking  rapidly  to  him. 

"Ah,  indeed!"  cried  Napoleon,  tapping  his 
snuff-box,  and  smiling.  "This  is  Tiernay,  then. 
Parbleu  !  we  have  heard  something  of  you  be- 
fore." 

Marmont  still  continued  to  talk  on ;  and  I  heard 
the  words,  Rhine,  Genoa,  and  Kuffstein  distinct- 
ly fall  from  him.  The  Emperor  smiled  twice, 
and  nodded  his  head  slowly,  as  if  assenting  to 
what  was  said. 

"But  his  wound?"  said  Napoleon,  doubtingly. 

"  He  says  that  your  Majesty  cured  him  when 
the  doctor  despaired,"  said  Marmont.  "  I'm 
sure,  sire,  he  has  equal  faith  in  what  you  still 
could  do  for  him." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Emperor,  addressing  me, 
"if  all  I  hear  of  you  be  correct,  you  carry  a 
stouter  heart  before  the  enemy  than  you  seem  to 
wear  here.  Your  name  is  high  in  Marshal  Mas- 
sena's  list ;  and  General  Marmont  desires  to  have 
your  services  on  his  staff.  I  make  no  objection ; 
you  shall  have  your  grade." 

I  bowed  without  speaking ;  indeed,  I  could  not 
have  uttered  a  word,  even  if  it  had  been  my  duty. 

"They  have  extracted  the  ball,  I  hopel"  said 
the  Emperor  to  me,  and  pointing  to  my  thigh. 

"  It  never  lodged,  sire  ;  it  was  a  round  shot," 
said  I. 

"  Diable  !  a  round  shot !  You're  a  lucky  fel- 
low, Colonel  Tiernay,"  said  he,  laying  a  stress 
on  the  title,  "  a  very  lucky  fellow." 

"  I  shall  ever  think  so,  sire,  since  your  Majesty 
has  said  it,"  was  my  answer. 

"  I  was  not  a  lieutenant-colonel  at  your  age," 
resumed  Napoleon ;  "  nor  were  you  either,  Mar- 
mont. You  see,  sir,  that  we  live  in  better  times, 
at  least,  in  times  when  merit  is  better  rewarded." 
And  with  this  he  passed  on  ;  and  Marmont,  slip- 
ping my  arm  within  his  own,  led  me  away,  down 
the  great  stair,  through  crowds  of  attendant  order- 
lies and  groups  of  servants.  At  last  we  reached 
our  carriage,  and  in  half  an  hour  re-entered  Vien- 
na, my  heart  wild  with  excitement,  and  burning 
with  zealous  ardor  to  do  something  for  the  service 
of  the  Emperor. 

The  next  morning  I  removed  to  General  Mar- 
mont's  quarters  ;  and  for  the  first  time  put  on 
the  golden  aigrette  of  chef  d'etat-major,  not  a 
little  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  saw  the 
"  boy  colonel,"  as,  half  in  sarcasm,  half  in  praise, 


they  styled  me.  From  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning  till  the  time  of  a  late  dinner,  I  was  in- 
cessantly occupied.  The  staff  duties  were  ex- 
cessively severe,  and  the  number  of  letters  to  be 
read  and  replied  to  almost  beyond  belief.  The 
war  had  again  assumed  something  of  importance 
in  the  Tyrol.  Hofer  and  Spechbacher  were  at 
the  head  of  considerable  forces,  which  in  the 
fastnesses  of  their  native  mountains  were  more 
than  a  match  for  any  regular  soldiery.  The 
news  from  Spain  was  gloomy  :  England  was  al- 
ready threatening  her  long-planned  attack  on  the 
Scheldt.  Whatever  real  importance  might  attach 
to  these  movements,  the  Austrian  cabinet  made 
them  the  pretext  for  demanding  more  favorable 
conditions ;  and  Metternich  was  emboldened  to 
go  so  far  as  to  ask  for  the  restoration  of  the  Em- 
pire in  all  its  former  integrity. 

These  negotiations  between  the  two  cabinets 
at  the  time  assumed  the  most  singular  form  which 
probably  was  ever  adopted  in  such  intercourse ; 
all  the  disagreeable  intelligences  and  disastrous 
tidings  being  communicated  from  one  side  to  the 
other  with  the  mock  politeness  of  friendly  rela- 
tions. As  for  instance,  the  Austrian  cabinet 
would  forward  an  extract  from  one  of  Hofer's 
descriptions  of  a  victory  ;  to  which  the  French 
would  reply  by  a  bulletin  of  Eugene  Beauharnois, 
or,  as  Napoleon  on  one  occasion  did,  by  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  Alexander,  filled 
with  expressions  of  friendship,  and  professing 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  "  brother  of 
FVance."  So  far  was  this  petty  and  most  con- 
temptible warfare  carried,  that  every  little  gossip 
and  every  passing  story  was  pressed  into  the 
service,  and  if  not  directly  addressed  to  the  cab- 
inet, at  least  conveyed  to  its  knowledge  by  some 
indirect  channel. 

It  is  probable  I  should  have  forgotten  this 
curious  feature  of  the  time,  if  not  impressed  on 
my  memory  by  personal  circumstances  too  im- 
portant to  be  easily  obliterated  from  memory. 
An  Austrian  officer  arrived  one  morning  from 
Komorn,  with  an  account  of  the  defeat  of  Lefe- 
bre's  force  before  Schenatz,  and  of  a  great  victory 
gained  by  Hofer  and  Spechbacher  over  the  French 
and  Bavarians.  Two  thousand  prisoners  were 
said  to  have  been  taken,  and  the  French  driven 
across  the  Inn,  and  in  full  retreat  on  Kuffstein. 
Now,  as  I  had  been  confined  at  Kuffstein,  and 
could  speak  of  its  impregnable  character  from 
actual  observation,  I  was  immediately  sent  oflf 
with  dispatches  about  some  indifferent  matter, 
to  the  cabinet,  with  injunctions  to  speak  freely 
about  the  fortress,  and  declare  that  we  were  per- 
fectly confident  of  its  security.  I  may  mention 
incidentally,  and  as  showing  the  real  character 
of  my  mission,  that  a  secret  dispatch  from  Lefe- 
bre  had  already  reached  Vienna,  in  which  he 
declared  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  Tyrol,  and  fall  back  into  Bavaria. 

"  I  have  provided  you  with  introductions  that 
will  secure  your  friendly  reception,"  said  Mar- 
mont to  me.  "  The  replies  to  these  dispatches 
will  require  some  days,  during  which  you  will 
have  time  to  make  many  acquaintances  about  the 
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court,  and  if  practicable  to  effect  a  very  delicate 
object." 

This,  after  considerable  injunctions  as  to  secre- 
cy, and  so  forth,  was  no  less  than  to  obtain  a 
miniature,  or  a  copy  of  a  miniature,  of  the  young 
archduchess,  who  had  been  so  dangerously  ill 
during  the  siege  of  Vienna,  and  whom  report 
represented  as  exceedingly  handsome.  A  good- 
looking  young  fellow,  a  colonel,  of  two  or  three- 
and-twenty,  with  unlimited  bribery,  if  needed,  at 
command,  should  find  little  difficulty  in  the  mis- 
sion :  at  least,  so  Marmont  assured  me ;  and  from 
his  enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  I  saw,  or  fancied 
I  saw,  that  he  would  have  had  no  objection  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  himself  For  while  pro- 
fessing how  absurd  it  was  to  offer  any  advice  or 
suggestion  on  such  a  subject  to  one  like  myself, 
he  entered  into  details,  and  sketched  out  a  plan 
of  campaign,  that  might  well  have  made  a  chap- 
ter of  "  Gil  Bias."  It  would  possibly  happen,  he 
reminded  me,  that  the  Austrian  court  would  grow 
guspectful  of  me,  and  not  exactly  feel  at  ease, 
were  my  stay  prolonged  beyond  a  day  or  two  ; 
in  which  case  it  was  left  entirely  to  my  ingenuity 
to  devise  reasons  for  my  remaining ;  and  I  was 
at  liberty  to  dispatch  couriers  for  instructions, 
and  await  replies,  to  any  extent  I  thought  requi- 
site. In  fact,  I  had  a  species  of  general  commis- 
sion to  press  into  the  service  whatever  resources 
could  forward  the  object  of  my  mission,  success 
being  the  only  point  not  to  be  dispensed  with. 

"  Take  a  week,  if  you  like — a  month,  if  you 
must,  Tiernay,"  said  he  to  me  at  parting  ;  "  but, 
above  all,  no  failure  !  mind  that — no  failure  !" 


CHAPTER   LII. 
"  komorn"  forty  years  ago. 

I  doubt  if  our  great  Emperor  dated  his  first 
dispatch  from  Schonbrunn  with  a  prouder  sense 
of  elevation,  than  did  I  write  ''  Komorn"  at  the 
lop  of  my  first  letter  to  Marshal  Marmont,  de- 
tailing, as  I  had  been  directed,  every  incident  of 
my  reception.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  my 
communication  might  be  regarded  as  a  model  for 
diplomatic  correspondence  ;  but  having  since  that 
period  seen  something  of  the  lucubrations  of  great 
envoys  and  plenipos,  I  am  only  astonished  at  my 
unconscious  imitation  of  their  style  ;  blending,  as 
I  did,  the  objects  of  my  mission  with  every  little 
personal  incident,  and  making  each  trivial  cir- 
cumstance bear  upon  the  fortune  of  my  embassy. 

I  narrated  my  morning  interview  with  Prince 
Metternich,  whose  courteous  but  haughty  polite- 
ness was  not  a  whit  shaken  by  the  calamitous 
position  of  his  country,  and  who  wished  to  treat 
the  great  events  of  the  campaign  as  among  the 
transient  reverses  which  war  deals  out,  on  this 
side,  to-day,  on  that,  to-morrow.  I  told  that  my 
confidence  in  the  impregnable  character  of  Kuff- 
stein  only  raised  a  smile,  for  it  had  already  been 
surrendered  to  the  Tyrolese  ;  and  I  summed  up 
my  political  conjectures  by  suggesting  that  there 
was  enough  of  calm  confidence  in  the  minister's 
manner  to  induce  me  to  suspect  that  they  were 
calculating  on  the  support  of  the  northern  powers, 
and  had  not  given  up  the  cause  for  lost.     I  knew 


for  certain  that  a  Russian  courier  had  arrived  and 
departed  since  my  own  coming ;  and  although 
the  greatest  secrecy  had  attended  the  event,  I 
ascertained  the  fact,  that  he  had  come  from  St. 
Petersburg,  and  was  returning  to  Moscow,  where 
the  Emperor  Alexander  then  was.  Perhaps  I 
was  a  little  piqued,  I  am  afraid  I  was,  at  the  in- 
difference manifested  at  my  own  presence,  and 
the  little,  or  indeed  no  importance,  attached  to 
my  prolonged  stay.  For  when  I  informed  Count 
Stadion  that  I  should  await  some  tidings  from 
Vienna,  before  returning  thither,  he  very  politely 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  my 
company,  and  proposed  that  we  should  have  some 
partridge  shooting,  for  which  the  country  along 
the  Danube  is  famous.  The  younger  brother  of 
this  minister.  Count  Ernest  Stadion,  and  a  young 
Hungarian  magnate,  Palakzi,  were  my  constant 
companions.  They  were  both  about  my  own 
age,  but  had  only  joined  the  army  that  same 
spring,  and  were  most  devoted  admirers  of  one 
who  had  already  won  his  epaulettes  as  a  colonel 
in  the  French  service.  They  showed  me  every 
object  of  interest  and  curiosity  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, arranged  parties  for  riding  and  shooting, 
and,  in  fact,  treated  me  in  all  respects  like  a 
much  valued  guest — well  repaid,  as  it  seemed, 
by  those  stories  of  war  and  battlefields  which  my 
own  life  and  memory  supplied. 

My  improved  health  was  already  noticed  by 
all,  when  Metternich  sent  me  a  most  polite 
message,  stating,  that  if  my  services  at  Vienna 
could  be  dispensed  with  for  a  while  longer,  that 
it  was  hoped  I  would  continue  to  reside  where  I 
had  derived  such  benefit,  and  breathe  the  cheer- 
ing breezes  of  Hungary  for  the  remainder  of  the 
autumn. 

It  was  full  eight-and-twenty  years  later  that 
I  accidentally  learned  to  what  curious  circum- 
stance I  owed  this  invitation.  It  chanced  that 
the  young  archduchess,  who  was  ill  during  the 
siege,  was  lingering  in  a  slow  convalescence, 
and  to  amuse  the  tedious  hours  of  her  sick  couch, 
Madame  Palakzi,  the  mother  of  my  young  friend, 
was  accustomed  to  recount  some  of  the  stories 
which  I,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  happened 
to  relate  to  her  son.  So  guardedly  was  all  this 
contrived  and  carried  on,  that  it  was  not,  as  I 
have  said,  for  nearly  thirty  years  after  that  I 
knew  of  it ;  and  then,  the  secret  was  told  me  by 
the  chief  personage  herself,  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Parma. 

Though  nothing  could  better  have  chimed  in 
with  my  plans  than  this  request,  yet,  in  reality, 
the  secret  object  of  my  mission  appeared  just  as 
remote  as  on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival.  My  ac- 
quaintances were  limited  to  some  half  dozen  gen- 
tlemen in  waiting,  and  about  an  equal  number 
of  young  officers  of  the  staff,  with  whom  I  dined, 
rode,  hunted,  and  shot ;  never  seeing  a  single 
member  of  the  Imperial  family,  nor,  stranger  still, 
one  lady  of  the  household.  In  what  Turkish 
seclusion  they  lived!  when  they  ventured  out  tor 
air  and  exercise,  and  where  1  were  questions  that 
never  ceased  to  torture  me.  It  was  true  that  all 
my  ©wn  excursions  had  been  on  the  left  bank  of 
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the  river,  toward  which  side  the  apartment  I  oc- 
cupied looked  ;  but  I  could  scarcely  suppose  that 
the  right  presented  much  attraction,  since  it  ap- 
peared to  be  an  impenetrable  forest  of  oak ;  be- 
sides, that  the  bridge  which  formerly  connected 
it  with  the  island  of  Komorn  had  been  cut  off 
during  the  war.  Of  course,  this  was  a  theme  on 
which  I  could  not  dare  to  touch ;  and  as  the  re- 
serve of  my  companions  was  never  broken  re- 
garding it,  I  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  my 
own  guesses  on  the  subject. 

I  had  been  about  two  months  at  Komorn,  when 
I  was  invited  to  join  a  shooting  party  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  at  a  place  called  Ercacs,  or,  as 
the  Hungarians  pronounce  it,  Ercacsh,  celebrated 
for  the  black  cock,  or  the  auerhahn,  one  of  the 
finest  birds  of  the  east  of  Europe.  All  my  com- 
panions had  been  promising  me  great  things,  when 
the  season  for  the  sport  should  begin,  and  I  was 
equally  anxious  to  display  my  skill  as  a  marks- 
man. The  scenery,  too,  was  represented  as  sur- 
passingly fine,  and  I  looked  forward  to  the  expe- 
dition, which  was  to  occupy  a  week,  with  much 
interest.  One  circumstance  alone  damped  the 
ardor  of  my  enjoyment :  for  some  time  back  ex- 
ercise on  horseback  had  become  painful  to  me, 
and  some  of  those  evil  consequences  which  my 
doctor  had  speculated  on,  such  as  exfoliation  of 
the  bone,  seemed  now  threatening  me.  Up  to 
this  the  inconvenience  had  gone  no  further  than 
an  occasional  sharp  pang  after  a  hard  day's  ride, 
or  a  dull  uneasy  feeling  which  prevented  my 
sleeping  soundly  at  night.  I  hoped,  however, 
by  time,  that  these  would  subide,  and  the  natural 
strength  of  my  constitution  carry  me  safely  over 
every  mischance.  I  was  ashamed  to  speak  of 
these  symptoms  to  my  companions,  lest  they 
should  imagine  that  I  was  only  screening  myself 
from  the  fatigues  of  which  they  so  freely  partook ; 
and  so  I  continued,  day  after  day,  the  same  habit 
of  severe  exercise  ;  while  feverish  nights,  and  a 
failing  appetite,  made  me  hourly  weaker.  My 
spirits  never  flagged,  and,  perhaps,  in  this  way, 
damaged  me  seriously  ;  supplying  a  false  energy 
long  after  real  strength  had  begun  to  give  way. 
The  world,  indeed,  "  went  so  well"  with  me  in 
all  other  respects,  that  I  felt  it  would  have  been 
the  blackest  ingratitude  against  Fortune  to  have 
given  way  to  any  thing  like  discontent  or  repin- 
ing. It  was  true,  I  was  far  from  being  a  solitary 
instance  of  a  colonel  at  my  age ;  there  were  several 
such  in  the  army,  and  one  or  two  even  younger ; 
but  they  were  unexceptionably  men  of  family  in- 
fluence, descendants  of  the  ancient  nobility  of 
France,  for  whose  chivalric  names  and  titles  the 
Emperor  had  conceived  the  greatest  respect ;  and 
never,  in  all  the  pomp  of  Louis  XIV. 's  court, 
were  a  Gramont,  a  Guise,  a  Rochefoucauld,  or 
a  Tavanne  more  certain  of  his  favorable  notice. 
Now,  I  was  utterly  devoid  of  all  such  pretensions ; 
my  claims  to  gentle  blood,  such  as  they  were, 
derived  from  another  land,  and  I  might  even  re- 
gard myself  as  the  maker  of  my  own  fortune. 

How  little  thought  did  I  bestow  on  my  wound, 
as  I  mounted  my  horse  on  that  mellow  day  of 
autumn !     How  indiiferent  was  I  to  the  pang  that 


shot  through  me,  as  I  touched  the  flank  with  my 
leg.  Our  road  led  through  a  thick  forest,  but 
over  a  surface  of  level  sward,  along  which  we 
galloped  in  all  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  high 
spirits.  An  occasional  trunk  lay  across  our  way, 
and  these  we  cleared  at  a  leap ;  a  feat,  which  I 
well  saw  my  Hungarian  friends  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  perceive,  gave  me  no  trouble  what- 
ever. My  old  habits  of  the  riding-school  had 
made  me  a  perfect  horseman  ;  and  rather  vain 
of  my  accomplishment,  I  rode  at  the  highest 
fences  I  could  find.  In  one  of  these  exploits  an 
acute  pang  shot  through  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  some- 
thing had  given  way  in  my  leg.  The  pain  for 
some  minutes  was  so  intense  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  keep  the  saddle,  and  even  when  it  had 
partially  subsided,  the  suffering  was  very  great. 
To  continue  my  journey  in  this  agony  was  im- 
possible ;  and  yet  I  was  reluctant  to  confess  that 
I  was  overcome  by  pain.  Such  an  acknowledg- 
ment seemed  unsoldier-like  and  unworthy,  and  I 
determined  not  to  give  way.  It  was  no  use ;  the 
suffering  brought  on  a  sickly  faintness  that  com- 
pletely overcame  me.  I  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  turn  back ;  so,  suddenly  affecting  to  recollect 
a  dispatch  that  I  ought  to  have  sent  off  before  I 
left,  I  hastily  apologized  to  my  companions,  and 
with  many  promises  to  overtake  them  by  evening, 
I  returned  to  Komorn. 

A  Magyar  groom  accompanied  me,  to  act  as 
my  guide  ;  and  attended  by  this  man,  I  slowly 
retraced  my  steps  toward  the  fortress,  so  slowly, 
indeed,  that  it  was  within  an  hour  of  sunset  as 
we  gained  the  crest  of  the  little  ridge,  from  which 
Komorn  might  be  seen,  and  the  course  of  the 
Danube,  as  it  wound  for  miles  through  the  plain. 
It  is  always  a  grand  and  imposing  scene,  one 
of  those  vast  Hungarian  plains,  with  waving 
woods  and  golden  corn-fields,  bounded  by  the 
horizon  on  every  side,  and  marked  by  those  im- 
mense villages  of  twelve  or  even  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants.  Trees,  rivers,  plains,  even  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  people  are  on  a  scale  with  which  no- 
thing in  the  Old  World  can  vie.  But  even  with 
this  great  landscape  before  me,  I  was  more  struck 
by  a  small  object  which  caught  my  eye,  as  I 
looked  toward  the  fortress.  It  was  a  little  boat, 
covered  with  an  awning,  and  anchored  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  from  which  I  could 
hear  the  sound  of  a  voice,  singing  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  guitar.  There  was  a  stern  and 
solemn  quietude  in  the  scene  :  the  dark  fortress, 
the  darker  river,  the  deep  woods  casting  their 
shadows  on  the  water,  all  presented  a  strange 
contrast  to  that  girlish  voice  and  tinkling  melody, 
so  light-hearted  and  so  free. 

The  Magyar  seemed  to  read  what  was  passing 
in  my  mind,  for  he  nodded  significantly,  and 
touching  his  cap  in  token  of  respect,  said  it  was 
the  young  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  who,  with 
one  or  two  of  her  ladies,  enjoyed  the  cool  of  the 
evening  on  the  river.  This  was  the  very  same 
princess  for  whose  likeness  I  was  so  eager,  and 
of  whom  I  never  could  obtain  the  slightest  tid- 
ings. With  what  an  interest  that  bark  became 
invested  from  that  moment !     I  had  more  than 
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suspected,  I  had  divined  the  reasons  of  General 
Marmont's  commission  to  me,  and  could  picture 
to  myself  the  great  destiny  that  in  all  likelihood 
awaited  her  who  now,  in  sickly  dalliance,  moved 
her  hand  in  the  stream,  and  scattered  the  spark- 
ling drops  in  merry  mood  over  her  companions 
Twice  or  thrice  a  head  of  light  brown  hair  peeped 
from  beneath  the  folds  of  the  awning,  and  I  won- 
dered within  myself  if  it  were  on  that  same  brow 
that  the  greatest  diadem  of  Europe  was  to  sit. 

So  intent  was  I  on  these  fancies,  so  full  of  the 
thousand  speculations  that  grew  out  of  them, 
that  I  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  passing, 
and  never  noticed  an  object  on  which  the  Hun- 
garian's eyes  were  bent  in  earnest  contemplation. 
A  quick  gesture  and  a  sudden  exclamation  from 
the  man  soon  attracted  me,  and  I  beheld,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  an  enormous  timber-raft 
descending  the  stream  at  headlong  speed.  That 
the  great  mass  had  become  unmanageable,  and 
was  carried  along  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  cur- 
rent, was  plain  enough,  not  only  from  the  zig- 
zag course  it  took,  but  from  the  wild  cries  and 
frantic  gestures  of  the  men  on  board.  Though 
visible  to  us  from  the  eminence  on  which  we 
stood,  a  bend  of  the  stream  still  concealed  it  from 
those  in  the  boat.  To  apprise  them  of  their 
danger,  we  shouted  with  all  our  might,  gesticu- 
lating at  the  same  time,  and  motioning  to  them 
to  put  in  to  shore.  It  was  all  in  vain  ;  the  roar 
of  the  river,  which  is  here  almost  a  torrent, 
drowned  our  voices,  and  the  little  boat  still  held 
her  place  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Already 
the  huge  mass  was  to  be  seen  emerging  from 
behind  a  wooded  promontory  of  the  river  side, 
and  now  their  destruction  seemed  inevitable. 
Without  waiting  to  reach  the  path,  I  spurred 
my  horse  down  the  steep  descent,  and  half  fall- 
ing, and  half  plunging,  gained  the  bank.  To 
all  seeming  now,  they  heard  me,  for  I  saw  the 
curtain  of  the  awning  suddenly  move,  and  a 
boatman's  red  cap  peer  from  beneath  it.  I 
screamed  and  shouted  with  all  my  might,  and 
called  out  "The  raft — the  raft!"  till  my  throat 
felt  bursting.  For  some  seconds  the  progress  of 
the  great  mass  seemed  delayed,  probably  by  hav- 
ing become  entangled  with  the  trees  along  the 
shore ;  but  now,  borne  along  by  its  immense 
weight,  it  swung  round  the  angle  of  the  bank, 
and  came  majestically  on,  a  long,  white  wave 
marking  its  course  as  it  breasted  the  water. 

They  see  it !  they  see  it !  Oh !  good  heavens  ! 
are  they  paralyzed  with  terror,  for  the  boatman 
never  moves !  A  wild  shriek  rises  above  the 
roar  of  the  current,  and  yet  they  do  nothing. 
What  prayers  and  cries  of  entreaty,  what  wild 
imprecations  I  uttered,  I  know  not;  but  I  am 
sure  that  reason  had  already  left  me,  and  nothing 
remained  in  its  place  except  the  mad  impulse  to 
save  them,  or  perish.  There  was  then  so  much 
of  calculation  in  my  mind  that  I  could  balance 
the  chances  of  breasting  the  stream  on  horse- 
back, or  alone,  and  this  done,  I  spurred  my  ani- 
mal over  the  bank  into  the  Danube.  A  horse  is 
a  noble  swimmer,  when  he  has  courage,  and  a 
Hungarian  horse  rarely  fails  in  tliis  quality. 


Heading  toward  the  opposite  shore,  the  gallant 
beast  cleared  his  track  through  the  strong  cur- 
rent, snorting  madly,  and  seeming  to  plunge  at 
times  against  the  rushing  waters.    I  never  turned 
my  eyes  from  the  skiff  all  this  time,  and  now 
could  see  the  reason  of  what  had  seemed  their 
apathy.     The   anchor   had    become    entangled, 
fouled  among  some  rocks  or  weeds  of  the  river, 
and  the  boatman's  efforts  to  lift  it  were  all  in 
vain.     I  screamed  and  yelled  to  the  man  to  cut 
the  rope,  but  my  cries  were  unheard,  for  he  bent 
over  the  gunwale,  and  tugged  and  tore  with  all 
his  might.     I  was  more  than  fifty  yards  higher 
up  the  stream,  and  rapidly  gaining  the  calmer 
water  under  shore,  when  I  tried  to  turn   my 
horse's  head  down  the  current ;  but  the  instinct 
of  safety  rebelled  against  all   control,  and  the 
animal  made  straight  for  the  bank.     There  was 
then  but  one  chance  left,  and  taking  my  sabre  in 
my  mouth,  I  sprang  from  his  back  into  the  stream. 
In  all  the  terrible  excitement  of  that  dreadful 
moment  I  clung  to  one  firm  purpose.     The  cur- 
rent would  surely  carry  the  boat  into  safety,  if 
once  free ;  I  had  no  room  for  any  thought  but 
this.     The  great  trees  along  shore,  the  great  for- 
tress, the  very  clouds  over  head,  seemed  to  fly 
past  me,  as  I  swept  along ;  but  I  never  lost  sight 
of  my  purpose,  and  now  almost  within  my  grasp. 
I  see  the  boat  and  the  three  figures,  who  are 
bending  down  over  one  that  seems  to  have  faint- 
ed.    With  my  last  effort,  I  cry  again  to  cut  the 
rope,  but  his  knife  has  broken  at  the  handle !     I 
touch  the  side  of  the  skiff,  I  grasp  the  gunwale 
with  one  hand,  and  seizing  my  sabre  with  the 
other,    I    make    one   desperate    cut.     The  boat 
swings  round  to  the  current,  the  boatman's  oars 
are  out — they  are  saved.     My  "  thank  God  !"  is 
like  the  cry  of  a  drowning  man — for  I  know  no 
more. 


CHAPTER   LIII. 

A  LOSS  AND  A  GAIN. 

To  apologize  to  my  reader  for  not  strictly  trac- 
ing out  each  day  of  my  history,  would  be,  in  all 
likelihood,  as  great  an  impertinence  as  that  of 
the  tiresome  guest  who,  having  kept  you  two 
hours  from  your  bed  by  his  uninteresting  twad- 
dle, asks  you  to  forgive  him  at  last  for  an  abrupt 
departure.  I  am  already  too  full  of  gratitude  for 
the  patience  that  has  been  conceded  to  me  so  far, 
to  desire  to  trifle  with  it  during  the  brief  space 
that  is  now  to  link  us  together.  And  believe 
me,  kind  reader,  there  is  more  in  that  same  tie 
than  perhaps  you  think,  especially  where  the 
intercourse  had  been  carried  on,  and,  as  it  were, 
fed  from  month  to  month.  In  such  cases  the  re- 
lationship between  him  who  writes  and  him  who 
reads  assumes  something  like  acquaintanceship; 
heightened  by  a  greater  desire  on  one  side  to 
please,  than  is  usually  felt  in  the  routine  busi- 
ness of  everyday  life.  Nor  is  it  a  light  reward, 
if  one  can  think  that  he  has  relieved  a  passing 
hour  of  solitude  or  discomfort,  shortened  a  win- 
try night,  or  made  a  rainy  day  more  endurable. 
I  speak  not  here  of  the  greater  happiness  in 
knowing  that  our  inmost  thoughts  have  found 
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their  echo  in  far  away  hearts,  kindling  noble 
emotions,  and  warming  generous  aspirations, 
teaching  courage  and  hope  by  the  very  common- 
est of  lessons ;  and  showing  that,  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  vegetable  world,  the  bane  and  antidote 
grow  side  by  side ;  and,  as  the  eastern  poet  has 
it,  "He  who  shakes  the  tree  of  sorrow,  is  often 
sowing  the  seeds  of  joy."  Such  are  the  triumphs 
of  very  different  efforts  from  mine,  however,  and 
I  come  back  to  the  humble  theme  from  which  I 
started. 

If  I  do  not  chronicle  the  incidents  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  events  of  ray  last  chapter,  it  is,  in 
the  first  place,  because  they  are  most  imperfect- 
ly impressed  upon  my  own  memory  ;  and,  in  the 
second,  they  are  of  a  nature  which,  whether  in  the 
hearing  or  the  telling,  can  afford  little  pleasure  ; 
for  what  if  I  should  enlarge  upon  a  text  which 
runs  but  on  suffering  and  sickness,  nights  of 
feverish  agony,  days  of  anguish,  terrible  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  ending,  at  last,  in  the 
sad,  sad  certainty,  that  skill  has  found  its  limit. 
The  art  of  the  surgeon  can  do  no  more,  and 
Maurice  Tiernay  must  consent  to  lose  his  leg  ! 
Such  was  the  cruel  news  I  was  compelled  to 
listen  to  as  I  awoke  one  morning  dreaming,  and 
for  the  fi:rst  time  since  my  accident,  of  my  life  in 
Kuffstein.  The  injuries  I  had  received  before 
being  rescued  from  the  Danube,  had  completed 
tlie  mischief  already  begun,  and  all  chance  of 
saving  my  limb  had  now  fled.  I  am  not  sure  if 
I  could  not  have  heard  a  sentence  of  death  with 
more  equanimity  than  the  terrible  announcement 
that  I  was  to  drag  out  existence  maimed  and 
crippled.  To  endure  the  helplessness  of  age 
with  the  warm  blood  and  daring  passions  of 
youth,  and,  worse  than  all,  to  forego  a  career 
that  was  already  opening  with  such  glorious 
prospects  of  distinction. 

Nothing  could  be  more  kindly  considerate  than 
the  mode  of  communicating  this  sad  announce- 
ment ;  nor  was  there  omitted  any  thing  which 
could  alleviate  the  bitterness  of  the  tidings.  The 
undying  gratitude  of  the  Imperial  family  ;  their 
heartfelt  sorrow  for  my  suffering ;  the  pains  they 
had  taken  to  communicate  the  whole  story  of  my 
adventure  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  himself, 
were  all  insisted  on  ;  while  the  personal  visits 
ef  the  Archdukes,  and  even  the  Emperor  him- 
self, at  my  sick  bed,  were  told  to  me  with  every 
flattery  such  acts  of  condescension  could  convey. 
Let  me  not  be  thought  ungrateful,  if  all  these 
seemed  but  a  sorry  payment  for  the  terrible  sac- 
rifice I  was  to  suffer;  and  that  the  glittering 
crosses  which  were  already  sent  to  me  in  recog- 
nition, and  which  now  sparkled  on  my  bed,  ap- 
peared a  poor  price  for  my  shattered  and  wasted 
limb  ;  and  I  vowed  to  myself  that  to  be  once 
more  strong  and  in  health  I'd  change  fortunes 
with  the  humblest  soldier  in  the  grand  army. 

After  all,  it  is  the  doubtful  alone  can  break 
down  the  mind  and  waste  the  courage.  To  the 
brave  man,  the  inevitable  is  always  the  endura- 
ble. Some  hours  of  solitude  and  reflection 
brought  this  conviction  to  my  heart,  and  I  re- 
called the  rash  refusal  I  had  already  given  to 


submit  to  the  amputation,  and  sent  word  to  the 
doctors  that  I  was  ready.  My  mind  once  made 
up,  a  thousand  ingenious  suggestions  poured  in 
their  consolations.  Instead  of  incurring  my  mis- 
fortune as  I  had  done,  my  mischance  might  have 
originated  in  some  commonplace  or  inglorious 
accident.  In  lieu  of  the  proud  recognitions  I 
had  earned,  I  might  have  now  the  mere  sympa- 
thy of  some  fellow-sufferer  in  an  hospital ;  and 
instead  of  the  "  Cross  of  St.  Stephen,"  and  the 
"  valor  medal"  of  Austria,  my  reward  might  have 
been  the  few  sous  per  day  allotted  to  an  invalid- 
ed soldier. 

As  it  was,  each  post  from  Vienna  brought  me 
nothing  but  flattering  recognitions  ;  and  one 
morning  a  large  sealed  letter  from  Duroc  con- 
veyed the  Emperor's  own  approval  of  my  con- 
duct, with  the  cross  of  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  A  whole  life  of  arduous  services  might 
have  failed  to  win  such  prizes,  and  so  I  struck 
the  balance  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  and  found 
I  was  the  gainer  ! 

Among  the  presents  which  I  received  from 
the  Imperial  family  was  a  miniature  of  the  young 
Archduchess,  whose  life  I  saved,  and  which  I  at 
once  dispatched  by  a  safe  messenger  to  Marshal 
Marmont,  engaging  him  to  have  a  copy  of  it 
made  and  the  original  returned  to  me.  I  con- 
cluded that  circumstances  must  have  rendered 
this  impossible,  for  I  never  beheld  the  portrait 
again,  although  I  heard  of  it  among  the  articles 
bequeathed  to  the  Due  de  Reichstadt  at  St.  H^ 
lena.  Maria  Louisa  was,  at  that  time,  very 
handsome ;  the  upper  lip  and  mouth  were,  it  is 
true,  faulty,  and  the  Austrian  heaviness  marred 
the  expression  of  these  features ;  but  her  brow 
and  eyes  were  singularly  fine,  and  her  hair  of  a 
luxuriant  richness  rarely  to  be  seen. 

Count  Palakzi,  my  young  Hungarian  friend, 
and  who  had  scarcely  ever  quitted  my  bedside 
during  my  illness,  used  to  jest  with  me  on  my 
admiration  of  the  young  Archduchess,  and  jok- 
ingly compassionate  me  on  the  altered  age  we 
lived  in,  in  contrast  to  those  good  old  times  when 
a  bold  feat  or  a  heroic  action  was  sure  to  win 
the  hand  of  a  fair  princess.  I  half  suspect  that 
he  believed  me  actually  in  love  with  her,  and 
deemed  that  it  was  the  best  way  to  treat  such 
an  absurd  and  outrageous  ambition.  To  amuse 
myself  with  his  earnestness,  for  such  had  it  be- 
come, on  the  subject,  I  affected  not  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  his  allusions,  and  assumed  all  the  deli- 
cate reserve  of  devoted  admiration.  Many  an 
hour  have  I  lightened  by  watching  the  fidgety 
uneasiness  the  young  count  felt  at  my  folly  ;  for 
now  instead  of  jesting,  as  before,  he  tried  to 
reason  me  out  of  this  insane  ambition,  and  con- 
vince me  that  such  pretensions  were  utter  mad- 
ness. 

I  was  slowly  convalescing,  about  five  weeks 
after  the  amputation  of  my  leg,  when  Palakzi 
entered  my  room  one  morning  with  an  open  let- 
ter in  his  hand.  His  cheek  was  flushed,  and 
his  air  and  manner  greatly  excited. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  Tiernay,"  said  he, 
"  Stadion  writes  me  word  from  Vienna,  that  Na- 
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poleon  has  asked  for  the  hand  of  the  young 
Archduchess  in  marriage,  and  that  the  Emperor 
has  consented  V 

"And  am  /  not  considered  in  this  negotia- 
tion'?" asked  I,  scarcely  suppressing  a  laugh. 

"  This  is  no  time  nor  theme  for  jest,"  said  he, 
passionately  ;  "  nor  is  it  easy  to  keep  one's  tem- 
per at  such  a  moment.  A  Hapsburgher  Prin- 
cess married  to  a  low  Corsican  adventurer !  to 
the—" 

"Come,  Palakzi,"  cried  I,  "these  are  not 
words  for  me  to  listen  to ;  and  having  heard 
them,  I  may  be  tempted  to  say,  that  the  honor 
comes  all  of  the  other  side ;  and  that  he  who 
holds  all  Europe  at  his  feet  ennobles  the  dynasty 
from  which  he  selects  his  empress." 

"  I  deny  it — fairly  and  fully  deny  it !"  cried 
the  passionate  youth.  "  And  every  noble  of  this 
land  would  rather  see  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
torn  from  us,  than  a  Princess  of  the  Imperial 
House  degraded  to  such  an  alliance  !" 

"  Is  the  throne  of  France,  then,  so  lowl"  said 
I,  calmly. 

"  Not  when  the  rightful  sovereign  is  seated 
on  it,"  said  he.  "  But  are  we,  the  subjects  of  a 
legitimate  monarchy,  to  accept  as  equals  the 
lucky  accidents  of  your  Revolution  1  By  what 
claim  is  a  soldier  of  fortune  the  peer  of  King  or 
Kaiser  1  I,  for  one,  will  never  more  serve  a 
cause  so  degraded  ;  and  the  day  on  which  such 
humiliation  is  our  lot  shall  be  the  last  of  my 
soldiering ;"  and  so  saying,  he  rushed  passion- 
ately from  the  room,  and  disappeared. 

I  mention  this  little  incident  here,  not  as  in 
any  way  connecting  itself  with  my  own  fortunes, 
but  as  illustrating  what  I  afterward  discovered 
to  be  the  universal  feeling  entertained  toward 
this  alliance.  Low  as  Austria  then  was — beaten 
in  every  battle — her  vast  treasury  confiscated — 
her  capital  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy — her  very 
existence  as  an  empire  threatened  ;  the  thought 
of  this  insult — for  such  they  deemed  it — to  the 
Imperial  House,  seemed  to  make  the  burden  un- 
endurable ;  and  many  who  would  have  sacrificed 
territory  and  power  for  a  peace,  would  have 
scorned  to  accept  it  at  such  a  price  as  this. 

I  suppose  the  secret  history  of  the  transaction 
will  never  be  disclosed  ;  but  living  as  I  did,  at 
the  time,  under  the  same  roof  with  the  royal 
family,  I  inclined  to  think  that  their  counsels 
were  of  a  divided  nature  ;  that  while  the  Em- 
peror and  the  younger  Archdukes  gave  a  favor- 
able ear  to  the  project,  the  Empress  and  the 
Archduke  Charles  as  steadily  opposed  it.  The 
gossip  of  the  day  spoke  of  dreadful  scenes  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Imperial  House,  and 
some  have  since  asserted  that  the  breaches  of 
affection  that  were  then  made  never  were  recon- 
ciled in  after  life. 

With  these  events  of  state  or  private  history  I 
have  no  concern.  My  position  and  my  nation- 
ality, of  course,  excluded  me  from  confidential 
intercourse  with  those  capable  of  giving  correct 
information  ;  nor  can  I  record  any  thing  beyond 
the  mere  current  rumors  of  the  time.  This  much, 
however,  I  could  remark,  that  all  whom  convic- 


tion, policy,  or  perhaps  bribery  inclined  to  the 
alliance,  were  taken  into  court  favor,  and  re- 
placed in  the  offices  of  the  household  those 
whose  opinions  were  adverse.  A  total  change, 
in  fact,  took  place  in  the  persons  of  the  royal 
suite,  and  the  Hungarian  nobles,  many  of  whom 
filled  the  "  Hautes  Charges,"  as  they  are  called, 
now  made  way  for  Bohemian  grandees,  who  were 
understood  to  entertain  more  favorable  sentiments 
toward  France.  Whether  in  utter  despair  of  the 
cause  for  which  they  had  suffered  so  long  and  so 
much,  or  that  they  were  willing  to  accept  this 
alliance  with  the  oldest  dynasty  of  Europe  as  a 
compromise,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but  so  was  it. 
Many  of  the  emigre  nobility  of  France,  the  un- 
flinching, implacable  enemies  of  Bonaparte,  con- 
sented to  bury  their  ancient  grudges,  and  were 
now  seen  accepting  place  and  office  in  the  Aus- 
trian household.  This  was  a  most  artful  flattery 
of  the  Austrians,  and  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
Napoleon,  who  longed  to  legalize  his  position  by 
a  reconciliation  with  the  old  followers  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  who  dreaded  their  schemes  and 
plots  far  more  than  he  feared  all  the  turbulent 
violence  of  the  "  Faubourg."  In  one  day,  no 
fewer  than  three  French  nobles  were  appointed 
to  places  of  trust  in  the  household,  and  a  special 
courier  was  sent  off  to  Gratz  to  convey  the  ap- 
pointment of  maid  of  honor  to  a  young  French 
lady  who  lived  there  in  exile. 

Each  of  my  countrymen  on  arriving  came  to 
visit  me.  They  had  all  known  my  father  by 
name,  if  not  personally,  and  most  graciously  ac- 
knowledged me  as  one  of  themselves,  a  flattery 
they  sincerely  believed  above  all  price. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  overweening  vanity 
and  conceit  of  the  Legitimatists,  but  the  reality 
far  exceeded  all  my  notions  of  them.  There  was 
no  pretense,  no  affectation  whatever  about  them. 
They  implicitly  believed  that  in  "  accepting  the 
Corsican,"  as  the  phrase  went,  they  were  dis- 
playing a  condescension  and  self-negation  un- 
paralleled in  history.  The  tone  of  superiority 
thus  assumed,  of  course  made  them  seem  su- 
premely ridiculous  to  my  eyes — I,  who  had  sac- 
rificed heavily  enough  for  the  Empire,  and  yet 
felt  myself  amply  rewarded.  But  apart  from 
these  exaggerated  ideas  of  themselves,  they  were 
most  amiable,  gentle-mannered,  and  agreeable. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  what  was  called 
the  "  Service,"  associated  all  together,  dining  at 
the  same  table,  and  spending  each  evening  in  a 
handsome  suite  appropriated  to  themselves. 
Hither  some  one  or  other  of  the  Imperial  family 
occasionally  came  to  play  his  whist,  or  chat  away 
an  hour  in  pleasant  gossip  ;  these  distinguished 
visitors  never  disturbing  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  easy  tone  of  the  society,  nor  exacting  any 
extraordinary  marks  of  notice  or  attention. 

The  most  frequent  guest  was  the  Archduke 
Louis,  whose  gayety  of  temperament  and  easy 
humor  induced  him  to  pass  nearly  every  evening 
with  us.  He  was  fond  of  cards,  but  liked  to  talk 
away  over  his  game,  and  make  play  merely  sub- 
sidiary to  the  pleasure  of  conversation.  As  I 
was  but  an  indifferent  "whister,"  but  a  most  ad- 
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mirable  auditor,  I  was  always  selected  to  make 
one  of  his  party. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  evenings  when  we  were 
80  eno-aged,  and  the  Archduke  had  been  display- 
ing a  more  than  ordinary  flow  of  good  spirits  and 
merriment,  a  sudden  lull  in  the  approving  laugh- 
ter, and  a  general  subsidence  of  every  murmur, 
attracted  my  attention.  I  turned  my  head  to  see 
what  had  occurred,  and  perceived  that  all  the 
company  had  risen,  and  were  standing  with  eyes 
directed  to  the  open  door. 

"  The  Archduchess,  your  Imperial  Highness !" 
whispered  an  aid-de-camp  to  the  Prince,  and  he 
immediately  rose  from  the  table,  an  example 
speedily  followed  by  the  others.  I  grasped  my 
chair  with  one  hand,  and  with  my  sword  in  the 
other,  tried  to  stand  up,  an  effort  which  hitherto 
I  had  never  accomplished  without  aid.  It  was 
all  in  vain — my  debility  utterly  denied  the  at- 
tempt. I  tried  again,  but  overcome  by  pain  and 
weakness,  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  effort, 
and  sink  down  on  my  seat,  faint  and  trembling. 
By  this  time  the  company  had  formed  into  a  cir- 
cle, leaving  the  Archduke  Louis  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  ;  I,  to  my  increasing  shame 
and  confusion,  being  seated  exactly  behind  where 
the  Prince  stood. 

There  was  a  hope  for  me  still ;  the  Archduchess 
might  pass  on  through  the  rooms  without  my 
being  noticed.  And  this  seemed  likely  enough, 
since  she  was  merely  proceeding  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Empress,  and  not  to  delay  with  us. 
This  expectation  was  soon  destined  to  be  ex- 
tinguished ;  for,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  one  of 
her  ladies,  the  young  Princess  came  straight  over 
to  where  Prince  Louis  stood.  She  said  some- 
thing in  a  low  voice,  and  he  turned  immediately 
to  offer  her  a  chair ;  and  there  was  I  seated,  very 
pale,  and  very  much  shocked  at  my  apparent 
rudeness.  Although  I  had  been  presented  before 
to  the  young  Archduchess,  she  had  not  seen  me 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Corps  de  Guides  (in  which 
I  now  served  as  colonel),  and  never  recognized 
me.  She  therefore  stared  steadily  at  me,  and 
turned  toward  her  brother  as  if  for  explana- 
tion. 

"Don't  you  know  himi"  said  the  Archduke, 
laughing ;  "  it's  Colonel  de  Tiernay,  and  if  he 
can  not  stand  up,  you  certainly  should  be  the 
last  to  find  fault  with  him.  Pray,  sit  quiet,  Tier- 
nay,"  added  he,  pressing  me  down  on  my  seat ; 
"  and  if  you  won't  look  so  terrified,  my  sister 
will  remember  you." 

"  We  must  both  be  more  altered  than  I  ever 
expect  if  I  cease  to  remember  M.  de  Tiernay," 
said  the  Archduchess,  with  a  most  courteous 
smile.  Then  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  she 
bent  forward  and  inquired  after  my  health.  There 
was  something  so  strange  in  the  situation :  a 
young,  handsome  girl  condescending  to  a  tone 
of  freedom  and  intimacy  with  one  she  had  seen 
but  a  couple  of  times,  and  from  whom  the  differ- 
ence of  condition  separated  her  by  a  gulf  wide 
as  the  great  ocean,  that  I  felt  a  nervous  tremor  I 
could  not  account  for.  Perhaps,  with  the  tact 
that  royalty  possesses  as  its  own  prerogative,  or, 


perhaps,  with  mere  womanly  intuition,  she  saw 
how  the  interview  agitated  me,  and,  to  change 
the  topic,  she  suddenly  said  : 

*'  I  must  present  you  to  one  of  my  ladies,  Col- 
onel de  Tiernay,  a  countrywoman  of  your  own. 
She  already  has  heard  from  me  the  story  of  your 
noble  devotion,  and  now  only  has  to  learn  your 
name.     Remember  you  are  to  sit  still." 

As  she  said  this,  she  turned,  and  drawing  her 
arm  within  that  of  a  young  lady  behind  her,  led 
her  forward. 

"It  is  to  this  gentleman  I  owe  my  life,  Mad- 
emoiselle D'Estelles." 

I  heard  no  more,  nor  did  she  either ;  for,  fal- 
tering, she  uttered  a  low,  faint  sigh,  and  fell  into 
the  arms  of  those  behind  her. 

"What's  this,  Tiernay  !— how  is  all  this?" 
whispered  Prince  Louis ;  "  are  you  acquainted 
with  mademoiselle  V 

But  I  forgot  every  thing ;  the  presence  in 
which  I  stood,  the  agony  of  a  wounded  leg,  and 
all,  and,  with  a  violent  effort,  sprung  from  my 
seat. 

Before  I  could  approach  her,  however,  she  had 
risen  from  the  chair,  and  in  a  voice  broken  and 
interrupted,  said  : 

"  You  are  so  changed,  M.  de  Tiernay — so 
much  changed — that  the  shock  overpowered  me. 
We  became  acquainted  in  the  Tyrol,  madame," 
said  she  to  the  Princess,  "  where  monsieur  was 
a  prisoner." 

What  observation  the  Princess  made  in  reply 
I  could  not  hear,  but  I  saw  that  Laura  blushed 
deeply.  To  hide  her  awkwardness  perhaps  it 
was,  that  she  hurriedly  entered  into  some  account 
of  our  former  intercourse,  and  I  could  observe 
that  some  allusion  to  the  Prince  de  Conde  drop- 
ped from  her. 

"  How  strange,  how  wonderful  is  all  that  you 
tell  me  !"  said  the  Princess,  who  bent  forward 
and  whispered  some  words  to  Prince  Louis  ;  and 
then,  taking  Laura's  arm,  she  moved  on,  saying 
in  a  low  voice  to  me,  "  Au  revoir,  monsieur,"  as 
she  passed. 

"  You  are  to  come  and  drink  tea  in  the  Arch- 
duchess's apartments,  Tiernay,"  said  Prince 
Louis;  "you'll  meet  your  old  friend,  Mademoi- 
selle D'Estelles,  and  of  course  you  have  a 
hundred  recollections  to  exchange  with  each 
other." 

The  Prince  insisted  on  my  accepting  his  arm, 
and,  as  he  assisted  me  along,  informed  me  that 
old  Madame  D'Acgreville  was  dead  about  a  year, 
leaving  her  niece  an  immense  fortune — at  least 
a  claim  to  one — only  wanting  the  sanction  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  become  valid ;  for  it  was 
one  of  the  estreated  but  not  confiscated  estates 
of  La  Vendee.  Every  word  that  dropped  from 
the  Prince  extinguished  some  hope  within  me. 
More  beautiful  than  ever,  her  rank  recognized, 
and  in  possession  of  a  vast  fortune,  what  chance 
had  I,  a  poor  soldier  of  fortune,  of  success  1 

"  Don't  sigh,  Tiernay,"  said  the  Prince,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  you've  lost  a  leg  for  us,  and  we  must  lend 
you  a  hand  in  return  ;"  and  with  this  we  entered 
the  salon  of  the  Archduchess. 
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MAURICE    TIERNAY's    "  LAST    WORD    AND    CONFES- 
SION." 

I  HAVE  been  very  frank  with  my  readers  in 
these  memoirs  of  my  life.  If  I  have  dwelt  some- 
what vain-gloriously  on  passing  moments  of  suc- 
cess, it  must  be  owned  that  I  have  not  spared 
my  vanity  and  self-conceit,  when  either  betrayed 
me  into  any  excess  of  folly.  I  have  neither 
blinked  my  humble  beginnings,  nor  have  I  sought 
to  attribute  to  my  own  merits  those  happy  acci- 
dents which  made  me  what  I  am.  I  claim  no- 
thing but  the  humble  character — a  Soldier  of 
Fortune.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  told  the 
reader  somewhat  more  than  these  twenty  odd 
years  of  my  life  embrace.  Probably,  too,  my 
subsequent  career,  if  less  marked  by  adventure, 
was  more  pregnant  with  true  views  of  the  world 
and  sounder  lessons  of  conduct ;  but  I  have  dis- 
covered to  my  surprise  that  these  revelations  have 
extended  over  a  wider  surface  than  I  ever  des- 
tined them  to  occupy,  and  already  I  tremble  for 
the  loss  of  that  gracious  attention  that  has  been 
vouchsafed  me  hitherto.  I  will  not  trust  myself 
to  say  how  much  regret  this  abstinence  has  cost 
me ;  enough  if  I  avow  that  in  jotting  down  the 
past  I  have  lived  my  youth  over  again,  and  in 
tracing  old  memories,  old  scenes,  and  old  im- 
pressions, the  smouldering  fire  of  my  heart  has 
shot  up  a  transient  flame  so  bright  as  to  throw  a 
glow  even  over  the  chill  of  my  old  age. 

It  is,  after  all,  no  small  privilege  to  have  lived 
and  borne  one's  part  in  stirring  times  ;  to  have 
breasted  the  ocean  of  life  when  the  winds  were 
up  and  the  waves  ran  high ;  to  have  mingled, 
however  humbly,  in  eventful  scenes,  and  had 
one's  share  in  the  mighty  deeds  that  were  to  be- 
come history  afterward.  It  is  assuredly  in  such 
trials  that  humanity  comes  out  best,  and  that  the 
character  of  man  displays  all  its  worthiest  and 
noblest  attributes.  Amid  such  scenes  I  began 
my  life,  and,  in  the  midst  of  similar  ones,  if  my 
prophetic  foresight  deceive  me  not,  I  am  like  to 
end  it. 

Having  said  this  much  of  and  for  myself,  I  am 
sure  the  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  am  not  equally 
communicative  with  respect  to  another,  and  if  I 
pass  over  the  remainder  of  that  interval  w^hich 
I  spent  at  Komorn.  Even  were  love-making — 
which  assuredly  it  is  not — as  interesting  to  the 
spectator  as  to  those  engaged,  I  should  scruple 
to  recount  events  which  delicacy  should  throw  a 
vail  over  ;  nor  am  I  induced,  even  by  the  example 
of  the  wittiest  periodical  writer  of  the  age,  to 
make  a  "  feuilleton"  of  my  own  marriage.  Enough 
that  I  say,  despite  my  shattered  form,  my  want 
of  fortune,  my  unattested  pretension  to  rank  or 
station.  Mademoiselle  D'Estelles  accepted  me, 
and  the  Emperor  most  graciously  confirmed  her 
claims  to  wealth,  thus  making  me  one  of  the 
richest  and  the  very  happiest  among  the  Soldiers 
of  Fortune. 

The  Pere  Delamoy,  now  superior  of  a  convent 
at  Pisa,  came  to  Komorn  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony ;  and  if  he  could  not  altogether  pardon 
those  who  had  uprooted  the  ancient  monarchy  of 
France,  yet  did  not  conceal  his  gratitude  to  him 


who  had  restored  the  Church  and  rebuilt  the 
altar. 

There  may  be  some  who  deem  this  closing 
abrupt,  and  who  would  wish  for  even  a  word 
about  the  bride,  her  bouquet,  and  her  blushes.  I 
can  not  afford  to  gratify  so  laudable  a  curiosity, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  lurking  vanity  induces 
me  to  say,  that  any  one  wishing  to  know  more 
about  the  "  personnel"  of  my  wife  or  myself,  has 
but  to  look  at  David's  picture,  or  the  engraving 
made  from  it,  of  the  Emperor's  marriage.  There 
they  will  find,  in  the  left  hand  corner,  partly  con- 
cealed behind  the  Grand  Duke  de  Berg,  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Guides,  supporting  on  his  arm  a 
young  and  very  beautiful  girl,  herself  a  bride. 
If  the  young  lady's  looks  are  turned  with  more 
interest  on  her  companion  than  upon  the  gorgeous 
spectacle,  remember  that  she  is  but  a  few  weeks 
married.  If  the  soldier  carry  himself  with  less 
of  martial  vigor  or  grace,  pray  bear  in  mind  that 
cork  legs  had  not  attained  the  perfection  to  which 
later  skill  has  brought  them. 

I  have  the  scene  stronger  before  me  than  paint- 
ing can  depict,  and  my  eyes  fill  as  I  now  behold 
it  in  my  memory  ! 

ANECDOTES  AND  APHORISMS. 

AS  it  is  likely  some  of  our  readers  have  never 
read  "  Napier's  Life  of  Montrose,"  we  think 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  insert  an  extract  descrip- 
tive of  the  execution  of  that  nobleman.  It  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned  that  this  is  the  famous 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  drawn  with  such  fine  eifect  in  one  of  his  best 
novels. 

It  was  resolved  to  celebrate  his  entrance  into 
Edinburgh  with  a  kind  of  mock  solemnity.  Thus 
on  Sunday,  the  18th  of  May,  the  magistrates  met 
him  at  the  gates,  and  led  him  in  triumph  through 
the  streets.  First  appeared  his  officers,  bound 
with  cords,  and  walking  two  and  two  ;  then  was 
seen  the  Marquis,  placed  on  a  high  chair  in  the 
hangman's  cart,  with  his  hands  pinioned,  and  his 
hat  pulled  off,  while  the  hangman  himself  con- 
tinued covered  by  his  side.  It  is  alleged  in  a 
contemporary  record,  that  the  reason  of  his  be- 
ing tied  to  the  cart  was,  in  hope  that  the  peo- 
ple would  have  stoned  him,  and  that  he  might 
not  be  able  by  his  hands  to  save  his  face.  In 
all  the  procession  there  appeared  in  Montrose 
such  majesty,  courage,  modesty,  and  even  some- 
what more  than  natural,  that  even  these  women 
who  had  lost  their  husbands  and  children  in 
his  wars,  and  were  hired  to  stone  him,  were, 
upon  the  sight  of  him,  so  astonished  and  moved, 
that  their  intended  curses  turned  into  tears  and 
prayers.  Of  the  many  thousand  spectators  only 
one.  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  Countess  of  Hadding- 
ton, was  heard  to  scoff  and  laugh  aloud.  Mon- 
trose himself  continued  to  display  the  same  se- 
renity of  temper,  Vi^hen  at  last,  late  in  the  even- 
ing, he  was  allowed  to  enter  his  prison,  and 
found  there  a  deputation  from  the  Parliament. 
He  merely  expressed  to  them  his  satisfaction  at 
the  near  approach  of  the  Sunday  as  the  day  of 
rest 
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*'  For,"  said  he,  "the  compUment  you  put  upon 
me  this  day  was  a  little  tedious  and  fatiguing." 

Montrose  told  his  persecutors  that  he  was 
more  proud  to  have  his  head  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  prison  walls  than  that  his  picture  should 
hang  in  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  that  far 
from  being  troubled  at  his  legs  and  arms  being 
dispersed  among  the  four  principal  cities,  he  only 
wished  he  had  limbs  to  send  to  every  city  in 
Christendom,  as  testimonies  of  his  unshaken 
attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  he  suffered. 
When  Sir  Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston,  the 
Clerk-Register,  entered  the  prisoner's  cell,  and 
found  hira  employed  early  in  the  morning,  comb- 
ing the  long  curled  hair,  which  he  wore  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  cavaliers,  the  visitor 
muttered : 

"Why  is  James  Graham  so  careful  of  his 
locks  r' 

Montrose  replied  with  a  smile  : 

While  my  head  is  my  own,  I  will  dress  and 
adorn  it ;  but  when  it  becomes  yours,  you  may 
treat  it  as  you  please." 

Montrose  proud  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
to  suffer,  clad  himself,  on  the  day  of  his  execu- 
tion, in  rich  attire— "more  becoming  a  bride- 
groom," says  one  of  his  enemies  "than  a  crimi- 
nal going  to  the  gallows."  As  he  walked  along, 
and  beheld  the  instrument  of  his  doom,  his  step 
was  not  seen  to  falter  nor  his  eye  quail ;  to  the 
last  he  bore  himself  with  such  steadfast  courage, 
such  calm  dignity,  as  have  seldom  been  equaled, 
and  never  surpassed.  At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
a  further  and  parting  insult  was  reserved  for 
him :  the  executioner  brought  Dr.  Wishart's 
narrative  of  his  exploits  and  his  own  manifesto, 
to  hang  round  his  neck ;  but  Montrose  himself 
assisted  in  binding  them,  and  smiling  at  this  new 
token  of  malice,  merely  said  : — "  I  did  not  feel 
more  honored  when  his  majesty  sent  me  the  gar- 
ter." 

He  then  asked  whether  they  had  any  more  in- 
dignities to  put  upon  him,  and  finding  there  were 
none,  he  prayed  for  some  time,  with  his  hat  be- 
fore his  eyes.  He  drew  apart  some  of  the  mag- 
istrates, and  spoke  awhile  with  them,  and  then 
went  up  the  ladder  in  his  red  scarlet  cassock,  in 
a  very  stately  manner,  and  never  spoke  a  word ; 
but  when  the  executioner  was  putting  the  cord 
about  his  neck,  he  looked  down  to  the  people 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  asked  : 

"  How  long  shall  I  hang  here  V 

His  head  was  afterward  affixed  to  a  spike  at 
the  top  of  the  Tolbooth,  were  it  remained  a  ghast- 
ly spectacle,  during  ten  years. 

There  is  another  execution  scene,  that  of  the 
courtly  and  enterprising  Walter  Raleigh,  not 
usually  accessible  to  general  readers. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  the  morning  of  his 
execution,  received  a  cup  of  sack,  and  remarked 
that  he  liked  it  as  well  as  the  prisoner  who  drank 
of  St.  Giles's  bowl  in  passing  through  Tyburn^  and 
said,  "  It  is  good  to  drink  if  a  man  might  but  tarry 
by  it."  He  turned  to  his  old  friend  Sir  Hugh 
Ceeston,  who  was  repulsed  by  the  sheriff  from 
the  scaffold,  saying : 
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"  Never  fear  but  /  shall  have  a  place." 

When  a  man  extremely  bald  pressed  forward 
to  see  Raleigh,  and  to  pray  for  him,  Sir  Walter 
took  from  his  own  head  a  richly  embroidered 
cap,  and  placing  it  on  that  of  the  aged  spectator, 
said  : 

"  Take  this,  good  friend,  to  remember  me,  for 
you  have  more  need  of  it  than  I." 

"  Farewell,  my  lords,"  he  exclaimed  to  a 
courtly  group,  who  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
him ;  "  I  have  a  long  journey  before  me,  and 
must  say  good- by." 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  God,"  said  he,  as  he 
reached  the  scaffold ;  and  gently  touching  the 
ax,  continued,  "  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  it 
will  cure  all  diseases." 

The  very  executioner  shrunk  from  beheading 
one  so  brave  and  illustrious,  until  the  unintim- 
idated  knight  encouraged  him,  saying : 

"  What  dost  thou  fearl     Strike,  man  !" 

"  In  another  moment,  the  great  soul  had  fled 
from  its  mangled  tenement." 

Next  shall  be  related  the  story  of  the  Tower 
Ghost ;  "  communicated  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
to  Professor  Gregory,"  and  authentically  record- 
ed in  "  Letters  on  Animal  Magnetism  1" 

At  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  in  1821,  the 
guards  of  the  Tower  were  doubled ;  and  Colonel 

S ,  the  keeper  of  the  Regalia,  was  quartered 

there  with  his  family.  Toward  twilight  one 
evening,  and  before  dark,  he,  his  wife,  son,  and 
daughter  were  sitting,  listening  to  the  sentinels, 
who  were  singing  and  answering  one  another,  on 
the  beats  above  and  below.  The  evening  was 
sultry,  and  the  door  stood  ajar,  when  something 
suddenly  rolled  in  through  the  open  space.  Col- 
onel S at  first  thought  it  was  a  cloud  of 

smoke,  but  it  assumed  the  shape  of  a  pyramid 
of  dark   thick   gray,  with   something   working 

toward  its  centre.    Mrs.  S saw  a  form.     Miss 

S felt  an  indescribable  sensation  of  chill  and 

horror.  The  son  sat  at  the  window,  staring  at 
the  terrified  and  agitated  party ;  but  saw  nothing. 

Mrs.  S threw  her  head  down  upon  her  arms 

on  the  table,  and  screamed.  The  Colonel  took 
a  chair,  and  hurled  it  at  the  phantom,  through^ 
which  it  passed.  The  cloud  seemed  to  him  to 
revolve  round  the  room,  and  then  disappear,  as  it 
came,  through  the  door.  He  had  scarcely  risen' 
from  his  chair  to  follow,  when  he  heard  a  loud' 
shriek,  and  a  heavy  fall  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair. 
He  stopped  to  listen,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
guard  came  up  and  challenged  the  poor  sentry, 
who  had  been  so  lately  singing,  but  who  now  lay 
at  the  entrance  in  a  swoon.  The  sergeant  siiook 
him  rudely,  declared  he  was  asleep  at  his  post, 
and  put  him  under  arrest.  Next  day,  the  soldier 
was  brought  to  a  court-martial,   when   Colonel 

S appeared  on  his  behalf,  to  testify  that  he 

could  not  have  been  asleep,  for  that  he  had  been 
singing,  and  the  Colonel's  family  had  been  listen- 
ing, ten  minutes  before.  The  man  declared  that, 
while  walking  toward  the  stair-entrance,  a  dread 
ful  figure  had  issued  from  the  doorway,  which  hu 
took  at  first  for  an  escaped  bear  on  its  hind  logs. 
It  paEsed  hira,  and  scowled  upon  hira  witk  a» 
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human  face,  and  the  expression  of  a  demon,  dis- 
appearing over  the  Barbican.  He  was  so  fright- 
ened that  he  became  giddy,  and  knew  no  more. 
His  story,  of  course,  was  not  credited  by  his 
judges ;  but  he  was  believed  to  have  had  an 
attack  of  vertigo,  and  was  acquitted  and  released 
on  Colonel's  S 's  evidence. 

That  evening  Colonel  S went  to  congrat- 
ulate the  man,  but  he  was  so  changed  that  he 
did  not  know  him.  From  a  glow  of  rude  health 
in  his  handsome  face,   he  had  become  of  the 

color    of  bad    paste.      Colonel    S said   to 

him  : 

"  Why  do  you  look  so  dejected,  my  lad  1  I 
tliink  I  have  done  you  a  great  favor  in  getting 
you  off;  and  I  would  advise  you  in  future  to 
continue  your  habit  of  singing." 

"  Colonel,"  replied  the  sentry,  "  you  have  saved 
my  character,  and  I  thank  you  ;  but  as  for  any 
thing  else,  it  little  signifies.  From  the  moment 
I  saw  that  infernal  demon,  I  felt  I  was  a  dead 
man." 

He  never  recovered  his  spirits,  and  died  next 
day,   forty-eight  hours   after   he  had    seen   the 

spectre.     Colonel  S had  conversed  with  the 

sergeant  about  it,  who  quietly  remarked  : 

•'  It  was  a  bad  job,  but  he  was  only  a  recruit, 
and  must  get  used  to  it  like  the  rest." 


"What!"   said   Colonel   S- 


have 


you 


heard  of  others  seeing  the  samel" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  sergeant,  "  there  are 
many  queer,  unaccountable  things  seen  here,  I 
assure  you,  and  many  of  our  recruits  faint  a  time 
or  two  ;  but  they  get  used  to  it,  and  it  don't  hurt 
them." 

"  Mrs.  S never  got  used  to  it.  She  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  dejection  for  six  weeks,  and 

then  died.     Colonel  S was  long  recovering 

from  the  impression,  and  was  reluctant  to  speak 
of  it ;  but  he  said  he  would  never  deny  the  thing 
he  had  seen." 

What  explanation  Sir  David  Brewster  has 
given  of  this  singular  apparition,  the  present  writer 
does  not  happen  to  know.  We  quote  it  for  its 
strangeness,  and  leave  the  reader  to  make  of  it 
what  he  can.  We  proceed  with  a  curious  in- 
stance of  mental  absence  : 

Lessing,  the  German  philosopher,  being  re- 
markably absent,  knocked  at  his  own  door  one 
evening,  when  the  servant  looking  out  of  the 
window,  and  not  recognizing  him,  said : 

"  The  professor  is  not  at  home  !" 

"  Oh,  very  well !"  replied  Lessing,  composed- 
ly walking  away  ;  "  I  shall  call  another  time." 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  successful  coolness, 
of  earlier  date,  which  will  serve  very  well  to  ac- 
company the  foregoing  : 

Charles  II.,  after  his  restoration,  appears, 
according  to  custom,  to  have  neglected  his  most 
faithful  adherent.  Lord  St.  Albans,  who  never- 
theless was  a  frequenter  of  the  court.  One  day, 
when  a  gentleman  had  requested  an  interview 
of  his  majesty  to  ask  for  a  valuable  office  then 
vacant,  the  king  in  jest  desired  the  Earl  of  St. 
Albans  to  personate  him,  which  he  did  before 
the  whole  court ;  but,  after  hearing  the  stranger's 


petition  with  an  air  of  dignified  authority,  he  said 
that  the  office  was  by  no  means  too  great  for  so 
deserving  a  subject.  "  But,"  added  the  earl, 
gravely,  "  I  have  already  conferred  it  on  my 
faithful  adherent,  Lord  St.  Albans,  who  constant- 
ly followed  my  father's  fortunes  and  my  own, 
having  never  before  received  any  reward."  The 
king  was  so  amused  by  this  ready  jest  that  he 
instantly  confirmed  the  gift  to  his  clever  repre- 
sentative. 

But  we  have  yet  a  cooler  thing  (though  some- 
what different  in  character)  than  either  of  the 
preceding  to  bring  forward,  and  which,  if  true,  is 
really  one  of  the  strangest  incidents  that  could 
happen  in  a  man's  experience. 

Barthe,  a  writer  of  French  comedies,  hearing 
that  his  intimate  friend  Colardeau  was  on  the 
point  of  death,  instantly  hastened  to  the  sick 
man's  chamber,  and  finding  him  still  in  a  condi- 
tion to  listen,  addressed  him  thus  : 

"My  dear  friend,  I  am  in  despair  at  seeing 
you  in  this  extremity,  but  I  have  still  one  favor 
to  ask  of  you  ;  it  is  that  you  will  hear  me  read 
my  '  Homme  Personnel.'  " 

"  Consider,"  replied  the  dying  man,  "  that  I 
have  only  a  few  hours  to  live." 

"Alas  !  yes;  and  this  is  the  very  reason  that 
makes  me  so  desirous  of  knowing  what  you  think 
of  my  play." 

His  unhappy  friend  heard  him  to  the  end  with- 
out saying  a  word,  and  then  in  a  faint  voice,  ob- 
served, that  there  was  yet  one  very  striking  feat- 
ure wanted  to  complete  the  character  which  he 
had  been  designing. 

"  You  must  make  him,"  said  he,  "  force  a  friend 
who  is  dying  to  listen  to  a  comedy  in  five  acts." 

Our  collector  has  treasured  up  two  or  three 
tolerable  anecdotes  of  that  artfullest  of  "  dodgers," 
Talleyrand,  which,  though  not  new  to  every  body, 
are  likely  to  have  a  novelty  for  some,  and  thers- 
fore  may  bear  quoting. 

After  the  Pope  had  excommunicated  him,  he 
is  reported  to  have  written  to  a  friend,  saying. 
"  Come  and  comfort  me  ;  come  and  sup  with  me. 
Every  body  is  going  to  refuse  me  fire  and  water ; 
we  shall  therefore  have  nothing  this  evening  but 
iced  meats,  and  drink  nothing  but  wine."  When 
Louis  XVIII. ,  at  the  restoration,  praised  Talley- 
rand for  his  talents  and  influence,  the  latter  mod- 
estly disclaimed  the  compliment,  but  added,  with 
an  arch  significance,  "  There  is,  however,  some 
inexplicable  thing  about  me  which  prevents  any 
government  from  prospering  that  attempts  to  set 
me  aside."  The  next  is  exquisitely  diplomatic. 
A  banker,  anxious  about  the  rise  or  fall  of  stocks, 
came  once  to  Talleyrand  for  information  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  a  rumor  that  George  III.  had 
suddenly  died,  when  the  statesman  replied,  in  a 
confidential  tone,  "  I  shall  be  delighted  if  the  in- 
formation I  have  to  give  be  of  any  use  to  you." 
The  banker  was  enchanted  at  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining authentic  intelligence  from  so  high  a 
source ;  and  Talleyrand,  with  a  mysterious  air 
continued,  "  Some  say  the  King  of  England  is 
dead ;  others,  that  he  is  not  dead  ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  believe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.     I 
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tell  you  this  in  confidence,  but  do  not  commit 
me."  No  better  parody  on  modern  diplomacy 
could  easily  be  written. 

A  CURIOUS  PAGE  OF  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

THE  Chambellans  were  an  old  Yorkshire  fam- 
ily, which  once  had  held  a  high  place  among 
the  landed  gentry  of  the  county.  A  knight  of 
that  family  had  been  a  Crusader  in  the  army  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  ;  and  now  he  lay,  with  all 
his  insignia  about  him,  in  the  parish  church, 
while  others  of  his  race  reposed  in  the  same 
chancel,  under  monuments  and  brasses,  which 
spoke  of  their  name  and  fame  during  their  gen- 
eration. In  the  lapse  of  time  the  family  had  be- 
come impoverished,  and  gradually  merged  into 
the  class  of  yeomen,  retaining  only  a  remnant  of 
the  broad  lands  which  had  once  belonged  to  them. 
In  1744-5,  the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  con- 
sisting of  the  father,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter, 
resided  at  what  had  once  been  the  mansion-house. 
It  had  been  built  originally  in  the  reign  of  Ste- 
phen, and  was  a  curious  specimen  of  different 
kinds  of  architecture,  bearing  traces  of  its  grad- 
ual transformation  from  the  stronghold  of  the 
days  when  it  was  no  metaphor  to  say  that  every 
man's  house  was  his  castle,  down  to  the  more 
peaceful  dwelling  of  lawful  and  orderly  times. 
It  had  now  become  little  more  than  a  better  sort 
of  farm-house.  What  had  been  the  tilt-yard  was 
filled  with  a  row  of  comfortable  barns,  cart-sheds, 
and  hay-stacks  :  a  low  wall  of  rough  gray  stones 
inclosed  a  small  garden  :  a  narrow  gravel  walk, 
edged  on  each  side  with  currant-trees  and  goose- 
berry-bushes, led  up  to  the  fine  old  porch,  em- 
bowered in  the  ivy  and  creepers  which  covered 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  building  with  its  luxuri- 
ant growth.  The  old  gateway  at  the  entrance 
of  the  yard  was  still  surmounted  with  the  "  coat 
armor"  of  the  family,  carved  in  stone  ;  but  the 
gates  themselves  had  long  ago  disappeared,  and 
been  replaced  by  a  common  wooden  farm-yard 
gate.  The  "coat  armor"  itself  was  covered  with 
moss,  and  a  fine  crop  of  grass  and  house-leek 
grew  among  the  stones  of  the  walls,  to  which  it 
would  have  communicated  a  desolate  appearance, 
if  the  farm-yard  arrangements  had  been  less  or- 
derly. 

Halsted  Hall,  as  it  was  called,  was  six  miles 
from  the  eity  of  York,  and  stood  about  a  mile 
from  the  main  road.  The  only  approach  to  it 
was  by  a  long  rough  lane,  so  much  cut  up  by 
the  carts  and  cattle  that  it  was  almost  impassable 
to  foot-passengers,  except  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer or  depth  of  winter,  when  the  mud  had  been 
dried  up  by  the  sun  or  the  frost. 

The  father  and  brothers  attended  the  different 
fairs  and  markets  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness ;  their  sister,  Mary  Chambellan,  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  house  and  dairy.  She  led  a 
very  secluded  life,  for  they  had  no  neighbors, 
and  of  general  society  there  was  none  nearer 
than  the  city  itself  Mary,  however,  had  plenty 
of  occupation,  and  was  quite  contented  with  her 
lot.  She  was  nearly  seventeen,  tall,  well-formed, 
and  with  an  air  of  composed  dignity  wliich  suited 


well  with  her  position,  which  was  of  great  re- 
sponsibility for  so  young  a  person.  Her  mother, 
who  had  been  dead  rather  more  than  a  year,  had 
been  a  woman  of  superior  education  and  strong 
character.  To  her  Mary  owed  all  the  instruc- 
tion she  had  ever  received,  and  the  tinge  of  re- 
finement which  made  her  manners  very  superior 
to  those  of  either  her  father  or  brothers.  She, 
however,  was  quite  unconscious  of  this,  and  they 
all  lived  very  happily  together  in  the  old  out-of- 
the-way  place. 

It  happened  that,  in  the  spring  of  1745,  an 
uncle  of  her  mother's,  who  resided  at  York,  was 
about  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  one  of  his 
daughters ;  Mary  Chambellan,  with  her  father  and 
brothers,  were  invited  to  the  festivities.  The 
father  would  have  sent  an  excuse  for  himself  and 
Mary ;  he  was  getting  old,  and  did  not  like  to  be 
put  out  of  his  usual  ways.  The  brothers,  how- 
ever, pleaded  earnestly  that  their  sister  might 
have  a  little  recreation.  Finally  consent  was 
obtained,  and  she  went  with  her  brothers. 

It  was  a  very  fine  wedding,  and  a  ball  and 
supper  finished  the  rejoicings.  Some  of  the  offi- 
cers, quartered  with  their  regiments  in  York, 
were  invited  to  this  ball.  Among  others  was  a 
certain  Captain  Henry  Pollexfen.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  good  family  in  the  south  of  En- 
gland, heir  to  a  large  fortune ;  and  extremely 
handsome  and  attractive  on  his  own  account,  in- 
dependent of  these  advantages. 

He  was,  by  all  accounts,  a  type  of  the  fine, 
high-spirited  young  fellow  of  those  days  ;  good- 
tempered,  generous,  and  overflowing  with  wild 
animal  life  and  spirits,  which  he  threw  off  in  n 
thousand  impetuous  extravagances.  He  could 
dance  all  night  at  a  ball,  ride  a  dozen  miles  to 
meet  the  hounds  the  following  morning,  and,  aft- 
er a  hard  day's  sport,  sit  down  to  a  deep  carouse, 
and  be  as  fresh  and  gay  after  it  as  if  he  had  been 
following  the  precepts  of  Lewis  Cornaro.  The 
w^men  contended  with  each  other  to  attract  his 
attentions ;  but  although  he  was  devoted  to  every 
woman  he  came  near,  and  responded  to  their 
universal  good-will  by  flirting  indefatigably,  his 
attentions  were  so  indiscriminate,  that  there  was 
not  one  belle  who  could  flatter  herself  that  she 
had  secured  him  for  her  "  humble  servant" — as 
lovers  were  then  wont  to  style  themselves.  Mary 
Chambellan  was  not,  certainly,  the  belle  of  the 
wedding  ball-room,  and  by  no  means  equal  in 
fortune  or  social  position  to  most  of  the  women 
present ;  but  whether  from  perverseness,  or  ca- 
price, or  love  of  novelty,  Henry  Pollexfen  was 
attracted  by  her,  and  devoted  himself  to  her  ex- 
clusively. 

The  next  York  Assembly  was  to  take  place  in 
a  few  days  ;  and  this  young  man,  who  did  not 
know  what  contradiction  meant,  made  Mary 
promise  to  be  his  partner  there.  Old  Mr.  Cham- 
bellan, however,  who  thought  his  daughter  had 
been  away  from  home  quite  long  enough,  fetched 
her  back  himself  on  the  following  day ;  and  Mary 
would  as  soon  have  dared  to  ask  to  go  to  the 
moon  as  to  remain  to  go  to  the  assembly.  Henry 
Pollexfen  was  extremely  disappointed  when  he 
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found  that  Miss  Chambellan  had  returned  home ; 
but  he  was  too  much  caressed  and  sought  after 
to  be  able  to  think  long  about  the  matter,  and  so 
his  sudden  fancy  soon  passed  away. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  met  one 
of  her  brothers  in  the  hunting  field.  Accident 
threw  them  together  toward  the  close  of  a  hard 
day's  run  ;  when,  in  clearing  a  stone  fence,  some 
loose  stones  were  dislodged,  and  struck  Captain 
PoUexfen's  horse,  laming  him  severely.  Night 
was  coming  on  ;  it  was  impossible  to  return  to 
his  quarters  on  foot ;  and  young  Chambellan  in- 
vited his  fellow-sportsman  to  go  home  with  him 
— Halsted  Hall  being  the  nearest  habitation. 
The  invitation  was  accepted.  Although  old  Mr. 
Chambellan  would  as  soon  have  opened  his  doors 
to  a  dragon ;  yet  even  he  could  find  no  fault 
under  the  circumstances,  and  was  constrained  to 
welcome  their  dangerous  guest  with  old-fashioned 
hospitality.  He  soon  became  so  charmed  with 
his  visitor,  that  he  invited  him  to  return,  and  the 
visitor  gladly  did  so. 

His  almost  forgotten  admiration  for  Mary  re- 
vived in  full  force  the  moment  he  saw  her  again. 
He  soon  fell  desperately  and  seriously  in  love 
with  her.  Mary's  strong  and  gentle  character 
assumed  great  influence  over  his  mercurial  and 
impetuous  disposition.  That  she  became  deeply 
attached  to  him  was  nothing  wonderful ;  she 
could  scarcely  have  helped  it,  even  if  he  had  not 
sought  to  win  her  aflfections. 

In  a  short  time,  he  made  proposals  of  marriage 
for  her  to  her  father,  who  willingly  consented, 
feeling,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  very  much  flat- 
tered at  the  prospect  of  such  a  son-in-law. 

Henry  Pollexfen  then  wrote  a  dutiful  letter  to 
his  own  father,  telling  him  how  much  he  was  in 
love,  and  how  earnestly  he  desired  permission  to 
follow  his  inclinations.  Old  Mr.  Pollexfen  had, 
like  many  other  fathers,  set  his  heart  upon  his 
son's  making  a  brilliant  match ;  and  although, 
after  consulting  the  "  History  of  Yorkshire," 
where  he  found  honorable  mention  made  of  the 
Chambellan  family,  he  could  offer  no  objection 
on  the  score  of  birth  ;  yet  he  thought  his  son 
might  do  better.  He  was  too  wise  to  make  any 
direct  opposition ;  on  the  contrary,  he  gave  his 
conditional  consent,  only  stipulating  for  time. 
He  required  that  twelve  months  should  elapse 
before  the  marriage  took  place,  when  his  son 
would  be  little  more  than  two-and- twenty,  while 
Mary  would  be  not  quite  nineteen.  He  wrote 
paternal  letters  to  Mary,  and  polite  epistles  to 
her  father.  He  even  applied  at  head-quarters 
for  leave  of  absence  for  his  son ;  whom  he  im- 
mediately summoned  up  to  London,  where  his 
own  duties,  as  member  of  parliament,  would  de- 
tain him  for  some  time. 

Under  any  other  circumstances.  Captain  Pol- 
lexfen would  have  been  delighted  with  this  ar- 
rangement ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  would  infinitely 
have  preferred  being  allowed  to  marry  Mary  at 
once.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Old 
jMr.  Chambellan,  himself  urged  the  duty  of  im- 
mediate obedience  to  his  father's  summons,  and 
Pollexfen  departed. 


For  many  weeks  his  letters  were  as  frequent 
as  the  post  would  carry  them.  He  was  very 
miserable  under  the  separation  ;  and,  much  as 
she  loved  him,  Mary  could  not  wish  him  to  be 
otherwise.  His  regiment  was  suddenly  ordered 
abroad  ;  the  necessary  hurry  of  preparation,  and 
the  order  to  join  his  detachment  at  Canterbury 
without  delay,  rendered  it  quite  impossible  foi 
Captain  Pollexfen  to  see  Mary  before  his  depart- 
ure. He  wrote  her  a  tender  farewell,  sent  hei 
his  picture,  and  exhorted  her  to  write  frequent- 
ly, and  never  to  forget  him  for  an  instant ;  prom- 
ising, of  course,  everlasting  constancy  for  him- 
self 

There  was  little  chance  that  Mary  should  for- 
get him,  in  that  old  lonely  house,  without  either 
friends  or  neighbors.  Besides,  the  possibility  of 
ceasing  to  love  her  affianced  husband  never  oc- 
curred to  her.  With  Captain  Pollexfen  it  was 
different.  Under  no  circumstances  was  his  a 
character  that  would  bear  absence  unchanged  ; 
and  the  distraction  of  foreign  scenes,  and  the 
excitement  of  his  profession,  soon  banished  the 
image  of  Mary  from  his  mind.  At  length  he  felt 
it  a  great  bore  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. The  regiment  remained  sixteen  months 
absent,  and  he  heartily  hoped  that  she  would 
have  forgotten  him. 

Mary's  father  died  shortly  after  her  lover's  de- 
parture ;  the  family  property  descended  to  her 
brothers,  and  she  was  left  entirely  dependent 
upon  them.  Captain  PoUexfen's  letters  had  en- 
tirely ceased  ;  Mary  had  received  no  communi- 
cation for  more  than  six  months,  when  she  saw 
the  return  of  his  regiment  announced,  and  his 
name  gazetted  as  colonel.  He,  however,  neither 
came  to  see  her,  nor  wrote  to  her,  and  Mary  be- 
came seriously  ill.  She  could  no  longer  conceal 
her  suff*erings  from  her  brothers.  Under  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  actually  dying,  they  wrote 
to  her  lover,  demanding  the  cause  of  his  silence, 
and  telling  him  of  her  situation.  Colonel  Pollex- 
fen was  conscience-stricken  by  this  letter.  He 
declared  to  the  brothers  that  he  intended  to  act 
as  became  a  man  of  honor,  and  wrote  to  Mary 
with  something  of  his  old  aflfection,  revived  by 
remorse :  excusing  his  past  silence,  begging  for- 
giveness, and  promising  to  go  down  to  see  her, 
the  instant  he  could  obtain  leave  of  absence. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  letter  Mary  revived ; 
but  the  impression  made  upon  her  future  husband 
soon  passed  away — he  daily  felt  less  inclination 
to  perform  his  promise.  He  was  living  in  the 
midst  of  fashionable  society,  and  was  more  court- 
ed than  ever,  since  by  the  death  of  his  father  he 
had  come  into  possession  of  his  fortune.  He 
began  to  feel  that  he  had  decidedly  thrown  him- 
self away  ;  and  by  a  most  unnatural  transition, 
he  hated  Mary  for  her  claims  upon  him  and  con- 
sidered himself  a  very  ill-used  victim. 

Mary's  brothers,  finding  that  Colonel  Pollex- 
fen did  not  follow  his  letter,  nor  show  any  sign.s 
of  fulfilling  his  engagement,  would  not  submit  (o 
any  more  trifling.  The  elder  made  a  journej^  to 
London,  and  demanded  satisfaction,  with  ihc  in- 
timation that  the  younger  brother  would  claim 
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the  same  right  when  the  first  affair  was  termin- 
ated. 

Colonel  Pollexfen  was  not,  of  course,  afraid 
of  having  even  two  duels  on  his  hands  at  once  ; 
he  had  already  proved  his  courage  too  well  to 
allow  a  suspicion  of  that  sort.  His  answer  was 
characteristic.  He  told  young  Chambellan  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  meet  both  him  and  his 
brother,  but  that  he  was  under  a  previous  en- 
gagement to  marry  their  sister,  which  he  wished 
to  perform  first,  as  otherwise  circumstances 
might  occur  to  prevent  it ;  he  should  then  be 
quite  at  their  service,  as  it  was  his  intention  to 
quit  his  bride  at  the  church-door,  and  never  to 
see  her  again  ! 

The  brothers,  looking  upon  this  as  a  pretext 
to  evade  the  marriage  altogether,  resolved,  after 
some  deliberation,  to  accept  his  proposal.  They 
had  great  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  their  sister 
to  agree  to  their  wishes  ;  but  they  none  of  them 
seriously  believed  that  he  would  carry  out  his 
threat,  and  Mary  fancied  that  all  danger  of  a 
duel  would  be  evaded.  A  very  liberal  settlement 
was  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Pollexfen's  direction, 
which  he  signed,  and  sent  down  to  the  bride's 
family.  On  the  day  appointed,  Mary  and  her 
brothers  repaired  to  the  church  ;  a  traveling  char- 
iot and  four  horses  stood  at  the  door.  On  en- 
tering, they  found  Colonel  Pollexfen  pointing  out 
to  a  friend  who  accompanied  him  the  monuments 
belonging  to  the  Chambellan  family.  As  soon 
as  he  perceived  them  he  took  his  place  at  the 
altar,  and  the  ceremony  commenced  without  de- 
lay. As  soon  as  it  was  concluded,  he  bowed 
with  great  politeness  to  all  present,  and  said, 
"  You  are  all  here  witnesses  that  I  have  per- 
formed my  engagement  !"  Then,  without  even 
looking  at  his  bride,  he  quitted  the  church,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  friend,  entered  the  carriage 
which  was  in  waiting,  and  drove  rapidly  away  ! 
Mary  was  carried  senseless  from  the  church, 
and  for  several  weeks  continued  dangerously 
ill. 

The  real  strength  of  her  character  now  showed 
itself  She  made  no  complaint ;  she  did  not  even 
assume  her  hu.sband's  name,  but  took  the  appel- 
lation of  Mrs.  Chambellan.  The  settlement  was 
returned  to  Colonel  Pollexfen's  lawyer,  with  an 
intimation  that  it  would  never  be  claimed.  She 
stilled  the  anger  of  her  brothers,  and  would  not  en- 
dure a  word  to  be  said  against  her  husband.  She 
never  alluded  to  him  herself.  A  great  change 
came  over  her  ;  she  did  not  seem  to  suffer  nearly 
so  much  from  her  cruel  position  as  might  have 
been  expected ;  her  melancholy  and  depression 
gave  place  to  a  steady  determination  of  purpose. 
In  the  brief  space  during  which  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  stood  before  the  altar,  she  had  realized 
the  distance  that  existed  between  their  positions 
in  life.  With  a  rare  superiority,  she  understood 
how  natural  it  was  that  he  should  have  felt  no 
desire  to  fulfill  his  boyish  engagement ;  she  own- 
ed in  her  heart  that  she  was  not  fitted  to  be  the 
wife  and  companion  of  such  a  man  as  he  had  now 
become.  Had  she  seen  all  this  sooner,  she  would 
have  at  once  released  him  ;  now  she  could  no 


longer  do  so,  and  she  resolved  to  fit  herself  to  fill 
the  station  to  which,  as  his  wife,  she  had  been 
raised. 

The  brief  interview  before  the  altar  had  stim- 
ulated to  desperation  her  attachment  to  him :  and 
she  felt  that  she  must  win  him  back  or  die. 
Mary  had  received  very  little  education.  In  those 
days  the  education  bestowed  on  most  women  was 
very  limited ;  but  Mary  fancied  that  all  gentle- 
women, who  moved  in  society,  were  well-inform- 
ed ;  and  her  first  step  was  to  obtain  some  ele- 
mentary books  from  the  master  of  a  boys'  school 
at  York,  and  begin,  with  undoubting  simplicity, 
to  learn  history  and  geography,  and  all  the  things 
which  she  supposed  every  lady  of  her  husband's 
acquaintance  knew.  A  thirst  for  information  was 
soon  aroused  in  her ;  she  had  few  advantages  and 
very  little  assistance  ;  but  her  energies  and  per- 
severance surmounted  all  obstacles,  and  she  found 
a  present  reward  in  her  labor.  Her  life  ceased 
to  seem  either  lonely  or  monotonous.  Still,  the 
spirit  that  worked  within  her  was  far  more  pre- 
cious than  any  actual  result  she  obtained.  She 
had  a  noble  object  in  view  ;  and,  unconsciously 
to  herself,  it  purified  her  heart  from  all  bitter- 
ness, or  wounded  vanity,  or  impatience.  A  great 
sorrow  nobly  borne,  is  a  great  dignity.  The  very 
insult  which  had  seemed  to  condemn  her  to  a 
wasted  existence,  was  transformed  into  a  source 
of  life  and  fruitfulness,  by  the  wise  humiUty  with 
which  she  accepted  it. 

Ten  years  passed  thus,  and  in  the  matured 
woman  of  thirty,  few  could  have  recognized  the 
forsaken  girl  of  nineteen.  But  the  present  only 
fulfilled  the  promise  which  was  then  latent  in  her 
character. 

All  this  time,  her  husband  had  endeavored  to 
forget  that  he  was  married.  Shortly  after  the 
ceremony,  he  went  abroad  with  his  regiment ; 
and  after  some  time  spent  in  active  service,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  quitted  the  army  with 
the  brevet  rank  of  general.  He  resided  partly 
in  London  and  partly  in  Bath,  leading  the  usual 
life  of  a  man  of  fashion  in  those  days,  and  mak- 
ing himself  remarkable  for  his  brilliant  extrava- 
gances. 

About  that  time  a  j'^oung  and  beautiful  actress 
appeared,  who  speedily  became  the  object  of 
adoration  to  all  the  young  men  of  fashion  about 
town. 

General  Pollexfen  was  one  of  her  lovers,  and 
carried  her  off  one  night  from  the  theatre,  when 
she  came  off  the  stage  between  the  acts.  He 
allowed  her  to  assume  his  name,  and  lavished  a 
fortune  upon  her  caprices  ;  although  her  extrav- 
agance and  propensity  to  gambling  involved  him 
in  debt. 

Ten  years  had  thus  passed,  when  the  cousin, 
whose  marriage  was  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  story,  was  ordered  to  Bath  by  her  physi- 
cian. She  entreated  Mary  to  accompany  her, 
who,  after  some  persuasion,  consented.  It  was 
a  formidable  journey  in  those  days,  and  they  were 
to  stay  some  months.  They  found  a  pleasant 
lodging.  Mary,  with  some  reluctance,  was  drawn 
into  society,  and  occasionally  accompanied  her 
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cousin  to  the  Assemblies,  which  were  then  in 
high  vogue. 

General  Pollexfen  was  absent  from  Bath  when 
his  wife  arrived  there.  He  had  been  called  up 
to  London  by  some  lawyer's  business,  and  cal- 
culated upon  being  absent  three  weeks. 

It  so  chanced,  however,  that  the  business  was 
concluded  sooner  than  he  expected,  and  that 
he  returned  to  Bath  without  announcing  his 
coming.  He  went  at  once  to  the  Assembly,  and 
was  walking  through  the  rooms  in  a  chafed  and 
irritable  mood  (having  that  night  discovered  the 
treachery  of  the  beautiful  actress,  which  had  long 
been  known  to  every  body  else),  when  a  voice 
struck  his  ear  which  caused  him  to  turn  sud- 
denly. He  saw,  near  at  hand,  a  dignified  and 
beautiful  woman,  who  reminded  him  of  some  one 
he  had  seen  before.  She  turned  away  on  per- 
ceiving him — it  was  Mary.  She  had  recognized 
her  husband,  and,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  she  took 
the  arm  of  her  cousin,  and  reached  the  nearest 
seat.  Her  husband,  forgetting  every  thing  else 
in  his  impatience  to  learn  who  it  was  who  had 
thus  startled  vague  recollections,  went  hastily  up 
to  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  desired  to 
be  introduced  to — his  own  wife  ! 

By  some  fatality,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
blundered,  and  gave  the  name  of  Mary's  cousin. 
This  mistake  gave  Mary  courage  ;  for  years  she 
had  dreamed  of  such  a  meeting,  and  the  fear  of 
losing  the  opportunity  nerved  her  to  profit  by  it. 
She  exerted  herself  to  please  him.  He  had  been 
rudely  disenchanted  from  the  graces  of  fine  ladies, 
and  was  in  a  humor  to  appreciate  the  gentle  home 
influence  of  Mary's  manners  ;  he  was  enchanted 
with  her,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  follow  up 
the  acquaintance,  and  to  wait  upon  her  the  next 
morning.  Permission  was  of  course  given,  and 
he  handed  Mary  and  her  cousin  to  their  chairs. 

Mary  was  cruelly  agitated ;  she  had  not  suf- 
fered so  much  during  the  ten  preceding  years  ; 
the  suspense  and  anxiety  were  too  terrible  to  en- 
dure ;  it  seemed  as  though  morning  would  never 
come.  Her  husband  was  not  much  more  to  be 
envied.  He  had  discovered  that  she  resembled 
the  woman  he  had  once  so  much  loved,  and  then 
so  cruelly  hated — whom  he  married,  and  desert- 
ed ;  but  though  tormented  by  a  thousand  fancied 
resemblances,  he  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  it 
could  be  she.  The  next  day,  long  before  the 
lawful  hour  for  paying  morning  visits,  he  was 
before  her  door,  and  obtained  admittance.  The 
resemblance  by  daylight  was  more  striking  than 
it  had  been  on  the  previous  evening  ;  and  Mary's 
agitation  was  equal  to  his  own.  His  impetuous 
appeal  was  answered.  Overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  repentance,  and  at  the  same  time  happy  be- 
yond expression,  General  Pollexfen  passionately 
entreated  his  wife's  forgiveness.  Mary  not  only 
won  back  her  husband,  but  regained,  with  a 
thousandfold  intensity,  the  love  which  had  once 
been  hers — regained  it,  never  to  lose  it  more  ! 

The  story  soon  became  known,  and  created  an 
immense  sensation.  They  quitted  Bath,  and  re- 
tired to  her  husband's  family  seat  in  Cornwall, 
where  they  continued  chiefly  to  reside.     They 


had  one  son,  an  only  child,  who  died  when  he 
was  about  fifteen.  It  was  an  overwhelming  aflflic- 
tion,  and  was  the  one  mortal  shadow  on  their 
happiness.  They  died  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other ;  their  honors  and  estates  passing  to 
a  distant  branch  of  the  family. 

THE  ASS  OF  LA  MARCA. 

I.    THE    HOG-BOY. 

IN  the  year  1530,  a  Franciscan  was  traveling 
on  foot  in  the  papal  territory  of  Ancona.  He 
was  proceeding  to  Ascoli ;  but,  at  that  time,  the 
roads  were  bad,  where  there  were  any  roads  at 
all,  and  after  wandering  in  what  appeared  to  be 
a  wilderness,  he  lost  his  bearings  altogether,  and 
came  to  a  stand-still.  A  village  was  visible  in 
the  distance,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  proceed  so 
far  to  ask  his  way,  lest  it  might  prove  to  be  in 
the  wrong  direction.  While  listening  intently, 
however,  for  some  sound  that  might  indicate  the 
propinquity  of  human  beings — for  the  scrubby 
wood  of  the  waste,  marshy  land  intercepted  his 
view — he  heard  what  appeared  to  be  a  succession 
of  low  sobs  close  by.  Mounting  a  little  eminence 
a  few  paces  off,  he  saw  a  small  company  of  hogs 
widely  scattered,  and  searching  with  the  avidity 
of  famine  for  a  dinner;  and  rightly  conjecturing 
that  the  sounds  of  human  grief  must  proceed  from 
the  swineherd,  he  moved  on  to  the  nearest  clump 
of  bushes,  where  he  saw  on  the  other  side  a  boy 
about  nine  years  of  age,  lying  upon  the  soft 
ground,  and  endeavoring  to  smother  his  sobs  in 
a  tuft  of  coarse  moss,  while  he  dug  his  fingers 
into  the  mud  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  rage.  The 
good  father  allowed  the  storm  of  emotion  to  sweep 
past,  and  then  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Have  you  lost  any  of  your  hogs  V  said  he. 

"  I  don't  know — and  I  don't  care,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  Why  were  you  crying  theni" 

"  Because  they  have  been  using  me  worse  than 
a  hog :  they  have  been  beating  me — they  never 
let  me  alone  ;  always  bad  names,  and  worse 
blows  ;  nothing  to  eat  but  leavings,  and  nothing 
to  lie  upon  but  dirty  straw  !" 

"  And  for  what  oflfense  are  you  used  thusi" 

"  They  say  I  am  unhandy  at  field-work ;  that 
I  am  useless  in  the  house  and  the  barn ;  that  I 
am  unfit  to  be  a  servant  to  the  horses  in  the  sta- 
ble ;  and  that  I  can't  even  keep  the  hogs  togeth- 
er. They  are  hogs  themselves — they  be  !  I  was 
clever  enough  at  home  ;  but  my  father  could  not 
keep  me  any  longer,  and  so  he  sent  me  to  be  a 
farmer's  drudge,  and  turned  me  out  to  the — the 
— hogs  !"  and  the  boy  gave  way  to  another  pas- 
sionate burst  of  grief  The  Franciscan  endeav- 
ored to  soothe  him,  and  talked  of  submission  to 
Providence  ;  but  finding  he  could  do  no  good  he 
inquired  the  name  of  the  village. 

"  Montalto,"  replied  the  boy,  sulkily. 

"  Montalto  1  Then  in  what  direction  lies  As- 
coli 1" 

''Are  you  going  to  Ascoli?"  demanded  tlio 
hog-boy,  suddenly,  as  he  fixed  a  pair  of  blazing- 
eyes  on  the  Franciscan's  face  in  a  manner  thai 
made  him  start.     "  I  will  show  you  the  way.'"  j 
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continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  as  much  decision  as  if 
he  spoke  of  some  mighty  enterprise ;  and  leaping 
to  his  feet  like  a  boy  made  of  India-rubber,  he  led 
through  the  scrubby  wood  of  the  common,  kick- 
ing the  hogs  aside  with  a  fierceness  that  drew  a 
remonstrance  from  the  good  father.  This  seemed 
to  have  the  desired  effect.  His  manner  softened 
instantaneously.  He  spoke  in  a  mild,  low  voice ; 
answered  the  questions  that  were  addressed  to 
him  with  modesty  and  good-sense ;  and  aston- 
ished the  Franciscan  by  a  display  of  intelligence 
rare  enough  even  where  natural  abilities  are  de- 
veloped by  education.  It  was  in  vain,  however, 
that  he  reminded  his  young  companion  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  turn ;  the  hog-boy  seemed 
fascinated  by  the  father's  conversation,  and  al- 
ways made  some  excuse  for  accompanying  him 
a  little  further. 

"  Come,  my  son,"  said  the  Franciscan  at  length, 
"  this  must  have  an  end,  and  here  we  part.  There 
is  a  little  trifle  which  I  give  you  with  my  bless- 
ing, and  so  God  speed  you  !" 

"  I  am  going  further,"  replied  the  boy,  quickly. 

"What!  toAscolil" 

"  Ay,  to  Ascoli — or  to  the  end  of  the  earth  ! 
Ah,  father,  if  you  would  but  get  me  something 
to  do — for  I  am  sure  you  can  if  you  will ;  any 
drudgery,  however  humble  —  any  thing  in  the 
world  but  tending  hogs  !" 

*'  You  forget  my  profession,  my  son,  and  that 
I  am  powerless  out  of  it.  You  would  not  be- 
come a  monk  yourself!" 

"A  monk!  Oh!  wouldn't  H  Only  try 
me!" 

"  To  be  a  monk  is  to  toil,  watch,  and  pray ;  to 
live  meagrely,  to  submit  to  innumerable  hard- 
ships— " 

"  And  to  learn,  father  !  to  read — to  think  !  0, 
what  would  I  not  submit  to  for  the  sake  of  know- 
ing what  there  is  in  books!"  The  boy  spoke 
with  enthusiasm,  and  yet  with  nothing  of  the 
coarse  impetuosity  which  had  at  first  almost  ter- 
rified his  new  acquaintance.  The  Franciscan 
thought  he  beheld  in  him  the  elements  of  a  char- 
acter well  adapted  for  a  religious  order ;  and  after 
some  further  conversation,  he  finally  consented 
to  take  the  stripling  with  him  to  Ascoli.  They 
were  now  at  the  summit  of  an  eminence  whence 
they  saw  that  town  lying  before  them,  and  the 
village  of  Montalto  hardly  discernible  in  the  dis- 
tance behind.  The  father  looked  back  for  a  mo- 
ment at  his  companion,  in  some  curiosity  to  see 
how  he  would  take  leave,  probably  forever,  of  the 
place  of  his  birth.  The  hog-boy's  hands  were 
clenched  as  if  the  nails  were  imbedded  in  his 
flesh  ;  and  one  arm,  trembling  with  agitation, 
was  stretched  forth  in  a  fierce  farewell.  When 
he  turned  away,  the  blazing  eyes  again  flashed 
upon  the  Franciscan's  face  ;  but,  in  an  instant, 
they  softened,  grew  mild  and  tearful,  and  Felix 
— for  that  was  the  lad's  name — followed  his  pa- 
tron meekly  into  the  town. 

Their  destination  was  a  monastery  of  Corde- 
liers, where  the  ex-hog-boy  was  introduced  to  the 
superior,  and  pleased  him  so  much  by  his  sensi- 
ble answers  and  modest  demeanor,  that  he  at  once 


received  the  habit  of  a  lay-brother,  and  was  set 
to  assist  the  sacristan  in  sweeping  the  church  and 
lighting  the  candles.  But  at  leisure  hours  he 
was  still  busier  with  the  dust  of  the  schools,  and 
the  lamp  of  theology.  The  brethren  taught  him 
the  responses  and  grammar  ;  but  he  never  ceased 
to  teach  himself  every  thing  he  could  get  at ;  so 
that  in  the  year  1534,  when  he  was  only  fourteen, 
he  was  permitted  to  enter  on  his  novitiate,  and 
after  the  usual  probation,  to  make  his  profession. 
He  was,  in  short,  a  monk ;  and  in  ten  years  he 
had  taken  deacon's  orders,  been  ordained  a  priest, 
and  graduated  as  bachelor  and  doctor.  Felix  the 
hog-boy  was  now  known  as  Father  Montalto. 

II.    THE    ASS. 

The  world  was  now  before  the  Ancona  hog- 
boy.  In  his  boyhood  he  had  suffered  stripes  and 
starvation,  herded  unclean  animals,  and  almost 
broken  his  heart  with  impotent,  and,  therefore, 
secret  rage.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  the  pa- 
tient drudge  of  a  convent,  and  passed  his  leisure 
hours  in  persevering  study,  and  the  accumulation 
of  book-knowledge.  But  now  he  was  a  man, 
ready  for  his  destiny,  and  in  the  midst  of  trou- 
blous times,  when  a  bold,  fierce,  and  fearless 
character  is  sure  to  make  its  way.  No  more 
secret  sobs — no  more  cringing  servility — no  more 
studious  solitude.  Montalto  threw  himself  into 
the  vortex  of  the  world,  and  struck  out  boldly, 
right  and  left.  An  impetuous  and  impatient  tem- 
per, and  haughty  and  dictatorial  manner,  were 
now  his  prominent  characteristics  ;  and  these, 
united  as  they  were  with  natural  talent  and  solid 
acquirements,  soon  pointed  him  out  for  congeni- 
al employment.  The  rising  monk  was  seen  and 
understood  by  the  Cardinals  Carpi  and  Alexan- 
drino ;  and  by  the  latter  he  was  appointed  In- 
quisitor-general at  Venice.  Here  was  fortune  for 
the  poor  trampled  boy  of  Ancona  !  But  to  rest 
there  was  not  his  purpose.  A  little  of  the  tran- 
quillity he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume,  or  even 
the  mere  abstinence  from  violence  and  insult, 
would  have  retained  him  in  his  post ;  but,  instead 
of  this  he  became  harsh,  stern,  and  peremptory 
to  a  degree  that  outraged  every  body  who  came 
near  him,  and  carried  out  the  measures  he  de- 
termined on  with  an  arbitrary  vehemence  that 
bordered  on  frenzy.  The  jealous  republicans 
were  astonished,  but  not  terrified :  the  liberties 
of  their  strange  tyranny  were  at  stake  :  and,  at 
length,  the  Venetian  magnates  rose  like  one  man, 
and  Father  Montalto  only  escaped  personal  vio- 
lence by  flight.  And  so  he  was  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  the  church  !  And  so  all  eyes  were 
drawn  upon  him,  as  a  man  ready  in  action,  and 
inflexible  in  will.  He  was  now  invited  by  the 
Cardinal  Buon-Campagno  to  accompany  him  to 
Madrid  as  his  chaplain  and  inquisitorial  adviser, 
the  cardinal  being  sent  thither  as  legate  from  the 
Pope  to  his  Catholic  majesty.  Montalto's  was  an 
ofiice  both  of  power  and  dignity,  and  he  acquil- 
ted  himself  in  it  so  zealously,  that  on  the  legate's 
recall  he  was  offered  all  sorts  of  ecclesiastical 
honors  and  preferment  to  induce  him  to  settle  in 
Spain.  But  the  monk  had  other  aspirations. 
The  news  of  the  death  of  Pius  IV.  had  reached 
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Madrid,  and  Montalto's  patron,  Cardinal  Alex- 
andrine, would  doubtless  succeed  to  the  papal 
throne.  He  would  want  assistance,  and,  what 
is  more,  he  could  repay  it ;  and  Father  Montalto, 
rejecting  the  Spanish  offers,  hastened  to  Rome. 
He  found  his  friend,  now  Pius  V.,  mindful  of  his 
former  services,  and  perhaps  flattered  by  the  rep- 
utation which  his  protege  had  made  in  the  world. 
He  was  kindly  received,  and  immediately  ap- 
pointed general  of  his  order. 

And  now  the  ci-devant  hog-boy  set  to  sweep 
the  church  anew,  but  in  a  different  way.  He  no 
longer  troubled  himself  with  theological  contro- 
versies, but  punished  his  contumacious  oppo- 
nents. In  four  years  after  the  accession  of  the 
new  Pope  he  was  made  a  bishop,  and  handsomely 
pensioned  ;  and  in  the  year  1570  our  adventurer 
was  admitted  into  the  College  of  Cardinals. 

Montalto  was  now  fifty  years  of  age,  when  the 
will  is  at  its  proudest,  and  the  intellectual  nature 
smiles  at  the  changing  hair  and  its  prophecies  of 
physical  decay.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
fierce  inquisitor  ripened  into  the  stern  and  inflex- 
ible cardinal ;  but  no  such  process  of  develop- 
ment took  place.  And  truly  it  would  have  been 
somewhat  inconvenient  as  matters  stood  ;  for  his 
new  associates — ranking  with  kings,  every  man 
of  them,  hog-boy  and  all ! — were  the  intellectual 
flower  of  the  time,  deep  and  sagacious  statesmen, 
immersed  in  a  game  of  policy  of  which  the  tiara 
was  the  prize,  and  qualified  for  the  lofty  conten- 
tion not  more  by  their  talents  than  by  the  blood 
of  the  Medici,  the  Caraffa,  the  Colonna,  and  the 
Frangipani,  that  flowed  in  their  veins.  The  wild 
nature  of  Montalto  appeared  to  be  awed  by  the 
association  into  which  he  had  thus  been  elevated. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  vision  of  his  stripes,  and  his 
hogs,  and  his  besoms  came  back  upon  him,  and 
he  walked  gingerly  along  the  marble  floors  of  the 
Vatican,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  echo.  He  became 
mild,  affable,  good-natured  ;  his  business  was 
over  in  the  world  ;  he  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  enjoy.  Why  should  he  concern  himself 
with  intrigues  in  which  he  could  have  no  possible 
interest]  Why  should  he  permit  even  his  own 
family  to  disturb  his  dignified  repose  ■?  One  of  his 
nephews,  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  see  his  prodig- 
ious uncle  and  claim  his  favor,  was  murdered ; 
but  the  cardinal,  so  ready  in  former  days  to  pun- 
ish even  crimes  of  thought,  interceded  for  the  par- 
don of  the  assassin.  The  relatives  who  did  ar- 
rive at  the  Mecca  of  their  pilgrimage  he  lodged 
at  an  inn,  and  sent  them  home  to  their  families 
the  next  day  with  a  small  present,  telling  them 
to  trouble  him  no  more.  The  only  promise  he 
made  for  the  future  was  that,  by-and-by,  when 
old  age  and  its  infirmities  came  on,  he  might, 
perhaps,  send  for  one  of  them  to  nurse  his  de- 
clining years. 

Time  wore  on,  and  his  patron.  Pope  Pius  V., 
died,  and  was  buried.  This  was  a  trouble  as 
well  as  a  grief  to  our  cardinal ;  for,  being  obliged 
to  enter  the  conclave  like  the  rest,  he  was  asked 
by  one  and  another  for  his  vote.  How  should  he 
vote  1  He  did  not  know  whom  to  vote  for.  He 
was  an  obscure  and  insignificant  man — he  was  ; 


and  the  rest  were  all  so  admirably  well-fitted  to 
be  Pope,  that  he  could  not  tell  the  difference. 
Besides,  this  was  the  first  conclave  he  had  been 
in,  and  in  a  path  so  much  loftier  than  he  was 
accustomed  to  tread,  he  was  afraid  of  making  a 
false  step.  He  only  wished  he  could  vote  for 
them  all ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  entreated  them  to 
manage  the  affair  without  him.  And  so  they 
did  ;  and  Cardinal  Buon-Campagno  being  elected, 
assumed  the  papal  crown  and  the  name  of  Greg- 
ory XIII. 

As  for  Montalto,  he  grew  more  meek,  modest, 
and  humble  every  day.  He  lived  frugally,  even 
meanly,  considering  his  rank,  and  gave  the  resi- 
due of  his  income  to  the  poor.  He  submitted 
patiently  to  all  sorts  of  insults  and  injuries,  and 
not  only  forgave  his  enemies,  but  treated  them 
with  the  utmost  tenderness.  At  this  time  a 
change  appeared  to  take  place  in  his  health. 
Violent  internal  pains  destroyed  his  repose  ;  and, 
although  he  consulted  all  the  doctors  in  Rome, 
and  took  physic  from  them  all,  he  got  no  better. 
His  disease  was  not  the  less  lamentable  that  it 
was  nameless.  He  grew  thin  and  pale.  Some  said 
he  took  too  much  medicine.  He  leaned  heavily 
on  his  staff.  His  body  was  bent  toward  the 
ground  :  he  seemed  like  a  man  who  was  looking 
for  his  grave.  Public  prayers  were  offered  up  in 
the  churches  for  his  recovery :  and  sometimes 
with  so  much  effect,  that  he  appeared  to  be  a  lit- 
tle convalescent.  At  such  intervals,  being  hum- 
ble himself,  he  delighted  to  converse  with  humble 
persons — such  as  the  domestics  of  cardinals  and 
embassadors ;  and,  above  all  things,  auricular 
confession,  if  it  had  not  been  the  sick  man's  duty, 
would  have  been  called  his  hobby.  He  confessed 
every  body  he  could  bring  to  his  knees  :  his  mind 
became  a  sink  through  which  constantly  poured 
all  the  iniquities  of  Ptome.  His  brother  cardinals 
smiled  at  these  weaknesses.  The  poor  man  was 
doubtless  sinking  into  premature  dotage.  They 
gave  him  in  ridicule  a  name,  taken  from  the  mud- 
dy wastes  of  Ancona,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
had  been  picked  up  by  the  stray  Franciscan :  they 
called  him  The  Ass  of  La  Marca. 

III.    THE   POPE. 

Time  wore  on  in  this  way,  till  at  length  Greg- 
ory XIII.  died.  The  event  took  place  at  a  per- 
plexing moment,  for  never  had  the  College  of 
Cardinals  been  so  completely  torn  asunder  by 
conflicting  interests.  There  were  three  power- 
ful parties  so  singularly  well-balanced,  that  each 
felt  sure  of  being  able  to  elect  the  new  Pope,  and 
the  poor  Ass  of  La  Marca,  who  was  once  more 
obliged  to  join  the  conclave,  was  half-distracted 
with  their  various  claims.  All  they  cared  about 
was  his  vote  ;  but  that  was  important.  They 
were  compelled,  however,  by  tradition,  to  go 
through  the  form  of  consulting  him  from  time  to 
time  ;  and  the  cardinal,  though  never  giving  way 
to  impatience,  was  pathetic  in  his  entreaties  to 
be  let  alone.  According  to  the  custom  of  this 
solemn  council,  each  member  of  the  holy  college 
was  shut  up  in  a  separate  room ;  and  the  mes- 
sengers always  found  Montalto's  door  bolted. 
He  would  reply  to  their  eminences,  he  said,  the 
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moment  his  cough  abated,  the  moment  he  felt 
any  intermission  of  his  excruciating  pains.  But 
why  could  they  not  proceed  to  business  without 
him  1  The  opinions  of  so  insignificant  a  person 
could  not  at  any  time  be  necessary  ;  but,  surely, 
it  was  inhuman  to  disturb  a  man  fast  sinking  un- 
der disease,  und  whose  thoughts  were  fixed  upon 
that  world  to  which  he  was  hastening.  The  con- 
dave  sat  fourteen  days,  and  even  then  the  votes 
of  the  three  parties  were  equally  divided.  What 
was  to  be  done  1  The  best  way  was  to  have  a 
nominal  Pope,  for  the  shortest  possible  time,  so 
that  the  struggle  of  the  real  competitors  might 
begin  anew.  They  accordingly  elected  unan- 
imously to  the  papal  throne — the  Ass  of  La 
Marca ! 

On  this  announcement  the  new  monarch  came 
instantly  forth  from  his  cell,  leaving  behind  him 
his  staflf,  his  cough,  his  stoop,  his  pains,  his  in- 
firmities, and  his  humility  !  He  advanced  with 
an  erect  figure,  and  a  firm  and  dignified  step  into 
the  midst  of  the  conclave,  and  thanked  their  em- 
inences for  the  honor  they  had  conferred  upon 
him,  which  he  would  endeavor  to  merit  by  dis- 
charging its  high  functions  conscientiously.  As 
he  passed  from  the  sacred  council  the  vivas  of  the 
people  rent  the  air.  "  Long  live  the  Pope  !"  they 
cried  :  "justice,  plenty,  and  large  loaves !"  "Ad- 
dress yourselves  to  God  for  plenty,"  was  the  an- 
swer :  "  /  will  give  you  justice.''^ 

And  he  kept  his  word  :  ready,  stem,  severe, 
inflexible,  impartial  justice  !  He  was  impatient 
to  see  the  triple  crown ;  and  before  preparations 
could  be  made  for  his  coronation,  he  caused  the 
bauble  to  be  produced,  and  placed  on  a  velvet 
cushion  in  the  room  where  he  sat.  The  bauble  1 
It  was  no  bauble  to  him.  It  was  the  symbol  of 
Power,  just  as  he  was  himself  the  personification 
of  Will.  It  was  the  thought  which  had  governed 
his  whole  life — which  had  blazed  even  in  the  un- 
conscious eyes  of  his  boyhood.  With  what  mem- 
ories was  that  long  gaze  filled — with  what  re- 
solves. The  room  was  crowded  with  spectres  of 
the  past,  and  visions  of  the  future,  that  met  and 
blended  in  one  homogeneous  character ;  and  as 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  rose  from  his  chair,  he  felt  proudly 
that  there  rose  with  him — ^within  him — through- 
out him — the  hog-boy  of  Montalto. 

The  dissimulation  which  was  so  remarkable  a 
trait  in  this  remarkable  character  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  only  the  fierceness,  sternness,  and  in- 
domitable will  of  the  man  remained.  He  felt 
himself  to  be  placed  on  a  height  from  which 
every  thing  beneath  him  appeared  on  one  level. 
The  cardinals,  with  their  ancient  blood  and  ac- 
complished statesmanship,  were  no  more  to  him 
than  the  meanest  drudges  in  his  dominions ;  and 
when  they  first  attempted  remonstrate  at  his  pro- 
ceedings, he  answered  them  with  such  withering 
disdain,  that  the  proudest  of  them  quailed  beneath 
his  eye.  He  told  them  distinctly  that  he  was  not 
only  their  spiritual  head  but  their  temporal  king, 
and  that  in  neither  capacity  would  he  brook  any 
interference  with  his  authority.  It  was  the 
custom,  on  the  accession  of  a  pope,  for  the  pris- 


oners to  be  manumitted  in  all  the  jails  of  Rome  ; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  equivocal  mercy 
was,  that  these  places  of  durance  were  always 
full  at  such  a  time — the  whole  villainy  of  the 
city  taking  the  opportunity  of  committing  mur- 
ders, robberies,  and  other  great  crimes  that  would 
be  cheaply  visited  by  a  brief  imprisonment. 
When  Sixtus  was  asked,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
for  his  sanction  to  the  discharge  of  the  prisoners, 
he  peremptorily  refused  it.  In  vain  the  members 
of  the  holy  college,  in  vain  the  civic  authorities, 
implored  him  not  to  set  tradition  at  defiance :  he 
ordered  for  instant  execution  those  legally  de- 
serving of  death,  and  in  the  case  of  the  others, 
did  not  abate  a  single  day  of  their  confinement. 
Even  the  respect  paid  to  his  own  person  by  the 
populace  became  a  crime,  since  it  interfered  with 
his  designs.  The  perpetual  vivas  with  which  he 
was  greeted  made  his  whereabout  so  public  that 
he  could  not  come  unawares  into  any  suspected 
place,  and  he  issued  an  order  forbidding  such 
demonstrations.  One  day,  however,  two  citizens 
were  so  enthusiastic  in  their  loyalty  that  they 
could  not  repress  the  cry  of  "  Long  live  the 
Pope!"  which  rose  to  their  lips;  whereupon  the 
offenders  were  instantly  laid  hold  of  by  the  orders 
of  Sixtus,  and  received  a  hearty  flogging. 

This  parvemt  pope  treated  with  other  monarchs 
with  the  unbending  dignity  which  might  have 
been  looked  for  in  the  descendant  of  a  line  of 
kings ;  and  in  some  cases — more  especially  that  of 
Spain — he  exhibited  the  uncompromising  stern- 
ness of  his  character.  But  where  the  interest 
of  his  policy  was  not  involved — where  the  actors 
in  the  drama  of  life  moved  in  circles  that  had  no 
contact  with  his — he  admired  with  all  his  impul- 
sive soul  a  masculine  and  independent  spirit. 
So  far  did  he  carry  his  admiration  of  our  Prot- 
estant Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  his  contempo- 
rary, that  one  might  almost  fancy  the  solitary 
monk  day-dreaming  of  those  times  when  even 
popes  were  permitted  a  mortal  bride.  He  is 
said  to  have  given  her  secret  intimation  of  the 
approaching  Armada  of  his  Catholic  majesty ; 
and  when  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Queen  of 
Scotland  rolled  under  the  ax  of  the  executioner, 
he  is  described  as  having  emitted  an  exclamation 
of  fierce  and  exulting  applause  at  this  memorable 
exhibition  of  will  and  power. 

And  so  Sixtus  lived,  and  reigned,  and  died — a 
stern,  strong  spirit  of  his  day  and  generation, 
leaving  a  broad  trail  in  history,  and  a  lasting 
monument  in  the  architectural  stones  of  Rome. 
In  the  biography  of  common  men,  who  are  swayed 
by  changing  currents  of  passion  and  circumstance, 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  explain  actions  and 
reconcile  inconsistencies,  as  we  have  done  here, 
by  viewing  all  their  doings,  and  all  the  phases 
of  their  character,  with  reference  to  a  leading 
principle.  But  Sixtus  was  governed  from  his 
birth  by  one  great  thought,  though  fully  developed 
only  by  the  force  of  events — a  thought  as  obvious 
in  the  hog-boy  of  Ancona,  or  the  drudge  of  the 
Cordeliers,  as  in  the  monk  Montalto,  the  inquis- 
itor, the  cardinal,  and  the  pope. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  WEEPING 
CHAMBER. 

A  STRANGE  story  was  once  told  me  by  a 
Levantine  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  which 
I  shall  endeavor  to  relate — as  far  as  I  am  able 
with  the  necessary  abridgments — in  her  own 
words.  The  circumstances  under  which  she 
told  it  were  peculiar.  The  family  had  just  been 
disturbed  by  the  visit  of  a  ghost — a  real  ghost, 
visible,  if  not  palpable.  She  was  not  what  may 
be  called  superstitious ;  and  though  following 
with  more  or  less  assiduity  the  practices  of  her 
religion,  was  afflicted  now  and  then  with  a  fit  of 
perfect  materialism.  I  was  surprised,  therefore, 
to  hear  her  relate,  with  every  appearance  of  pro- 
found faith,  the  following  incidents  : 

I'here  is  an  old  house  in  Beyrout,  which,  for 
many  successive  years,  was  inhabited  by  a  Chris- 
tian family.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  was  of 
yore  fitted  for  the  dwelling  of  a  prince.  The 
family  had,  indeed,  in  early  times  been  very  rich  ; 
and  almost  fabulous  accounts  are  current  of  the 
wealth  of  its  founder,  Fadlallah  Dahan.  He  was 
a  merchant ;  the  owner  of  ships,  the  fitter-out  of 
caravans.  The  regions  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West  had  been  visited  by  him  ;  and,  after  under- 
going as  many  dangers  and  adventures  as  Sinbad, 
he  had  returned  to  spend  the  latter  days  of  his 
life  in  his  native  city.  He  built,  accordingly,  a 
magnificent  dwelling,  the  courts  of  which  he 
adorned  with  marble  fountains,  and  the  chambers 
with  silk  divans  ;  and  he  was  envied  on  account 
of  his  prosperity. 

But,  in  the  restlessness  of  his  early  years,  he 
had  omitted  to  marry,  and  now  found  himself 
near  the  close  of  his  career  without  an  heir  to 
inherit  his  wealth  and  to  perpetuate  his  name. 
This  reflection  often  disturbed  him  ;  yet  he  was 
unwilling  to  take  a  wife  because  he  was  old. 
Every  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  he  saw  men  older 
than  he,  with  fewer  teeth  and  whiter  beards, 
taking  to  their  bosoms  maidens  that  bloomed 
like  peaches  just  beginning  to  ripen  against  a 
wall ;  and  his  friends,  who  knew  he  would  give 
a  magnificent  marriage-feast,  urged  him  to  do 
likewise.  Once  he  looked  with  pleasure  on  a 
young  person  of  not  too  tender  years,  whose 
parents  purposely  presented  her  to  him ;  but  hav- 
ing asked  her  in  a  whisper  whether  she  would 
like  to  marry  a  withered  old  gentleman  like  him- 
self, she  frankly  confessed  a  preference  for  his 
handsome  young  clerk,  Harma,  who  earned  a 
hundred  piastres  a  month.  Fadlallah  laughed 
philosophically,  and  took  care  that  the  young 
couple  should  be  married  under  happy  auspices. 
One  day  he  was  proceeding  along  the  street 
gravely  and  slowly — surrounded  by  a  number  of 
merchants  proud  to  walk  by  his  side,  and  followed 
by  two  or  three  young  men,  who  pressed  near  in 
order  to  be  thought  of  the  company,  and  thus 
establish  their  credit — when  an  old  woman  espy- 
ing him,  began  to  cry  out,  "  Yeh !  yeh !  this  is 
the  man  who  has  no  wife  and  no  child — this  is 
the  man  who  is  oointr  to  die  and  leave  his  fortune 
to  be  robbed  by  his  servants,  or  confiscated  by 


the  governor !  And  yet,  he  has  a  sagacious 
nose" — (the  Orientals  have  observed  that  there 
is  wisdom  in  a  nose) — "  and  a  beard  as  long  as 
my  back  !  Yeh  !  yeh  !  what  a  wonderful  sight 
to  see  !" 

Fadlallah  Dahan  stopped,  and  retorted,  smiling, 
"  Yeh  !  yeh  !  this  is  the  woman  that  blames  an 
old  man  for  not  marrying  a  young  wife.  Yeh  ! 
yeh  !  what  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  !" 

Then  the  woman  replied,  "  0,  my  lord,  every 
pig's  tail  curls  not  in  the  same  direction,  nor  does 
every  maiden  admire  the  passing  quality  of  youth. 
If  thou  wilt,  I  will  bestow  on  thee  a  wife,  who 
will  love  thee  as  thou  lovest  thyself,  and  serve 
thee  as  the  angels  serve  Allah.  She  is  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  daughters  of  Beyrout, 
and  her  name  is  Selima,  a  name  of  good  augury." 

The  friends  of  Fadlallah  laughed,  as  did  the 
young  men  who  followed  in  their  wake,  and 
urged  him  to  go  and  see  this  peerless  beauty,  if 
it  were  only  for  a  joke.  Accordingly,  he  told 
the  woman  to  lead  the  way.  But  she  said  he 
must  mount  his  mule,  for  they  had  to  go  some 
distance  into  the  country.  He  mounted  and, 
with  a  single  servant,  went  forth  from  the  gates 
— the  woman  preceding — and  rode  until  he  reach- 
ed a  village  in  the  mountains.  Here,  in  a  poor 
little  house,  he  found  Selima  ;  clothed  in  the  very 
commonest  style,  engaged  in  making  divan  cush 
ions.  She  was  a  marvelously  beautiful  girl,  and 
the  heart  of  the  merchant  at  once  began  to  yearn 
toward  her :  yet  he  endeavored  to  restrain  him- 
self, and  said,  "  This  beautiful  thing  is  not  for 
me."  But  the  woman  cried  out,  "  Selima,  wilt 
thou  consent  to  love  this  old  mani"  The  girl 
gazed  in  his  face  a  while,  and  then,  folding  her 
hands  across  her  bosom,  said,  "  Yes  ;  for  there  is 
goodness  in  his  countenance."  Fadlallah  wept 
with  joy  ;  and,  returning  to  the  city,  announced 
his  approaching  marriage  to  his  friends.  Accord- 
ing to  custom,  they  expressed  civil  surprise  to  his 
face ;  but,  when  his  back  was  turned,  they  whis- 
pered that  he  was  an  old  fool,  and  had  been  the 
dupe  of  a  she-adventurer. 

The  marriage  took  place  with  ceremonies  of 
royal  magnificence ;  and  SeUma,  who  passed  un- 
moved from  extreme  poverty  to  abundant  riches, 
seemed  to  merit  the  position  of  the  greatest  lady 
in  Beyrout.  Never  was  woman  more  prudent 
than  she.  No  one  ever  knew  her  previous  his- 
tory, nor  that  of  her  mother.  Some  i~aid  that  a 
life  of  misery,  perhaps  of  shame,  was  before  thera, 
when  this  unexpected  marriage  took  place.  Se- 
lima's  gratitude  to  Fadlallah  was  unbounded ;  and 
out  of  gratitude  grew  love.  The  merchant  daily 
offered  up  thanks  for  the  bright  diamond  which 
had  come  to  shine  in  his  house. 

In  due  time  a  child  was  bom  ;  a  boy  lovely  as 
his  mother ;  and  they  named  him  Halil.  With 
what  joy  he  was  received,  what  festivities  an- 
nounced the  glad  intelligence  to  the  town,  may 
easily  be  imagined.  Selima  and  Fadlallah  re- 
solved to  devote  themselves  to  his  education,  and 
determined  that  he  should  be  the  most  accom- 
plished youth  of  Bar-er-Sham.  But  a  long  suc- 
cession of  children  followed,  each  more  beautiful 
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than  the  former — some  boys,  some  girls ;  and 
every  new-comer  was  received  with  additional 
delio'ht  and  still  grander  ceremonies ;  so  that  the 
people  began  to  say,  "  Is  this  a  race  of  sover- 
eigns ■?" 

Now  Halil  grew  up  to  the  age  of  twelve — still 
a  charming  lad  ;  but  the  parents,  always  fully 
occupied  by  the  last  arrival,  had  not  carried  out 
their  project  of  education.  He  was  as  wild  and 
untamed  as  a  colt,  and  spent  more  of  his  time  in 
the  street  than  in  the  company  of  his  mother ; 
who,  by  degrees,  began  to  look  upon  him  with  a 
kind  of  calm  friendship  due  to  strangers.  Fad- 
lallah,  as  he  took  his  accustomed  walk  with  his 
merchant  friends,  used  from  time  to  time  to  en- 
counter a  ragged  boy  fighting  in  the  streets  with 
the  sons  of  the  Jew  butcher ;  but  his  eyes  begin- 
ning to  grow  dim,  he  often  passed  without  recog- 
nizing him.  One  day,  however,  Halil,  breathless 
and  bleeding,  ran  up  and  took  refuge  beneath  the 
skirts  of  his  mantle  from  a  crowd  of  savage  ur- 
chins. Fadlallah  was  amazed,  and  said,  "  0,  my 
son — for  I  think  thou  art  my  son — what  evil  hath 
befallen  thee,  and  wherefore  do  I  see  thee  in  this 
state  1"  The  boy,  whose  voice  was  choked  by 
sobs,  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  said,  "Father, 
I  am  the  son  of  the  richest  merchant  of  Beyrout, 
and  behold,  there  is  no  one  so  little  cared  for 
as  I." 

Fadlallah's  conscience  smote  him,  and  he  wiped 
the  boy's  bleeding  face  with  the  corner  of  his  silk 
caftan,  and  blessed  him  ;  and,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  led  him  away.  The  merchants  smiled  be- 
nignly one  to  the  other,  and,  pointing  with  their 
thumbs,  said,  "  We  have  seen  the  model  youth !" 

While  they  laughed  and  sneered,  Fadlallah, 
humbled,  yet  resolved,  returned  to  his  house, 
leading  the  ragged  Halil,  and  entered  his  wife's 
chamber.  Seliraa  was  playing  with  her  seventh 
child,  and  teaching  it  to  lisp  the  word  "  Baba" 
— about  the  amount  of  education  which  she  had 
found  time  to  bestow  on  each  of  her  offsprinor. 
When  she  saw  the  plight  of  her  eldest  son  she 
frowned,  and  was  about  to  scold  him ;  but  Fad- 
lallah interposed,  and  said,  "Wife,  speak  no  harsh 
words.  We  have  not  done  our  duty  by  this  boy. 
May  God  forgive  us  ;  but  we  have  looked  on  those 
children  that  have  bloomed  from  thee,  more  as 
play-things  than  as  deposits  for  which  we  are 
responsible.  Halil  has  become  a  wild  out-of- 
door  lad,  doubting  with  some  reason  of  our  love. 
It  is  too  late  to  bring  him  back  to  the  destiny  we 
had  dreamt  of;  but  he  must  not  be  left  to  grow 
up  thus  uncared  for.  I  have  a  brother  established 
in  Bassora ;  to  him  will  I  send  the  lad  to  learn 
the  arts  of  commerce,  and  to  exercise  himself  in 
adventure,  as  his  father  did  before  him.  Bestow 
thy  blessing  upon  him,  Selima  (here  the  good  old 
man's  voice  trembled),  and  may  God  in  his  mercy 
forgive  both  thee  and  me  for  the  neglect  which' 
has  made  this  parting  necessary.  I  shall  know 
that  I  am  forgiven  if,  before  I  go  down  into  the 
tomb,  my  son  return  a  wise  and  sober  man  ;  not 
unmindful  that  we  gave  him  life,  and  forgetting 
that,  until  now,  we  have  given  him  little  else." 
Selima  laid  her  seventh  child  in  its  cradle  of 


carved  wood,  and  drew  Halil  to  her  bosom  ;  and 
Fadlallah  knew  that  she  loved  him  still,  because 
she  kissed  his  face,  regardless  of  the  blood  and 
dirt  that  stained  it.  She  then  washed  him  and 
dressed  him,  and  gave  him  a  purse  of  gold,  and 
handed  him  over  to  his  father ;  who  had  resolved 
to  send  him  off  by  the  caravan  that  started  that 
very  afternoon.  Halil,  surprised  and  made  happy 
by  unwtiited  caresses,  was  yet  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  beginning  an  adventurous  life  ;  and  went 
away,  manfully  stifling  his  sobs,  and  endeavoring 
to  assume  the  grave  deportment  of  a  merchant. 
Selima  shed  a  few  tears,  and  then,  attracted  by 
a  crow  and  a  chuckle  from  the  cradle,  began  to 
tickle  the  infant's  soft  double  chin,  and  went  on 
with  her  interrupted  lesson,  "  Baba,  Baba  !" 

Halil  started  on  his  journey,  and  having  passed 
through  the  Valley  of  Robbers,  the  Valley  of 
Lions,  and  the  Valley  of  Devils — this  is  the  way 
in  which  Orientals  localize  the  supposed  dangers 
of  traveling — arrived  at  the  good  city  of  Bassora; 
where  his  uncle  received  him  well,  and  promised 
to  send  him  as  supercargo  on  board  the  first  ves- 
sel he  dispatched  to  the  Indian  seas.  What  time 
was  spent  by  the  caravan  upon  the  road,  the  nar- 
rative does  not  state.  Traveling  is  slow  work 
in  the  East ;  but  almost  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Bassora,  Halil  was  engaged  in  a  love  ad- 
venture. If  traveling  is  slow,  the  approaches  of 
manhood  are  rapid.  The  youth's  curiosity  was 
excited  by  the  extraordinary  care  taken  to  con- 
ceal his  cousin  Miriam  from  his  sight ;  and  hav- 
ing introduced  himself  into  her  garden,  beheld, 
and,  struck  by  her  wonderful  beauty,  loved  her. 
With  an  Oriental  fondness,  he  confessed  the  truth 
to  his  uncle,  who  listened  with  anger  and  dismay, 
and  told  him  that  Miriam  was  betrothed  to  the 
Sultan.  Halil  perceived  the  danger  of  indulging 
his  passion,  and  promised  to  suppress  it ;  but 
while  he  played  a  prudent  part,  Miriam's  curios- 
ity was  also  excited,  and  she,  too,  beheld  and 
loved  her  cousin.  Bolts  and  bars  can  not  keep 
two  such  affections  asunder.  They  met  and 
plighted  their  troth,  and  were  married  secretly, 
and  were  happy.  But  inevitable  discovery  came. 
Miriam  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  and  the  un- 
happy Halil,  loaded  with  chains,  was  put  on  board 
a  vessel,  not  as  supercargo,  but  as  prisoner  ;  with 
orders  that  he  should  be  left  in  some  distant 
country. 

Meanwhile  a  dreadful  pestilence  fell  upon 
Beyrout,  and  among  the  first  sufferers  was  an 
eighth  little  one,  that  had  just  learned  to  say 
"  Baba  !"  Selima  was  almost  too  astonished  to 
be  grieved.  It  seemed  to  her  impossible  that 
death  should  come  into  her  house,  and  meddle 
with  the  fruits  of  so  much  suffering  and  love. 
When  they  came  to  take  away  the  little  form 
which  she  had  so  often  fondled,  her  indignation 
burst  forth,  and  she  smote  the  first  old  woman 
who  stretched  out  her  rough  unsympathetic  hand. 
But  a  shriek  from  her  waiting-woman  announced 
that  another  victim  was  singled  out ;  and  the 
frantic  mother  rushed  like  a  tigress  to  defend  the 
young  that  yet  remained  to  her.  But  the  enemy 
was  invisible ;    and  (so  the  story  goes)  all  her 
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little  ones  drooped  one  by  one  and  died ;  so  that 
on  the  seventh  day  Selima  sat  in  her  nursery 
gazing  about  with  stony  eyes,  and  counting 
her  losses  upon  her  fingers — Iskender,  Selima, 
Wardy,  Fadlallah,  Hanna,  Hennenah,  Gereges — 
seven  in  all.  Then  she  remembered  Halil,  and 
her  neglect  of  him  ;  and,  lifting  up  her  voice, 
she  wept  aloud ;  and,  as  the  tears  rushed  fast 
and  hot  down  her  cheeks,  her  heart  yearned  for 
her  absent  boy,  and  she  would  have  parted  with 
worlds  to  have  fallen  upon  his  breast — would 
have  given  up  her  life  in  return  for  one  word  of 
pardon  and  of  love. 

Fadlallah  came  in  to  her;  and  he  was  now 
very  old  and  feeble.  His  back  was  bent,  and  his 
transparent  hand  trembled  as  it  clutched  a  cane. 
A  white  beard  surrounded  a  still  whiter  face  ; 
and  as  he  came  near  his  wife,  he  held  out  his 
hand  toward  her  with  an  uncertain  gesture,  as 
if  the  room  had  been  dark.  This  world  appeared 
to  him  but  dimly.  "  Selima,"  said  he,  "  the 
Giver  hath  taken.  We,  too,  must  go  in  our 
turn.  Weep,  my  love  ;  but  weep  with  modera- 
tion, for  those  little  ones  that  have  gone  to  sing 
in  the  golden  cages  of  Paradise.  There  is  a 
heavier  sorrow  in  my  heart.  Since  my  first- 
born, Halil,  departed  for  Bassora,  I  have  only 
written  once  to  learn  intelligence  of  him.  He 
Avas  then  well,  and  had  been  received  with  favor 
by  his  uncle.  We  have  never  done  our  duty  by 
that  boy."  His  wife  replied,  "  Do  not  reproach 
me  ;  for  I  reproach  myself  more  bitterly  than 
thou  canst  do.  Write,  then,  to  thy  brother  to 
obtain  tidings  of  the  beloved  one.  I  will  make 
of  this  chamber  a  weeping  chamber.  It  has  re- 
sounded with  merriment  enough.  All  my  chil- 
dren learned  to  laugh  and  to  talk  here.  I  will 
hang  it  Vv'ith  black,  and  erect  a  tomb  in  the  midst ; 
and  every  day  I  will  come  and  spend  two  hours, 
and  weep  for  those  who  are  gone  and  for  him 
who  is  absent."  Fadlallah  approved  her  design ; 
and  they  made  a  weeping  chamber,  and  lamented 
together  every  day  therein.  But  their  letters  to 
Bassora  remained  unanswered  ;  and  they  began 
to  believe  that  fate  had  chosen  a  solitary  tomb 
for  Haiil. 

One  day  a  woman,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  the 
poor,  came  to  the  house  of  Fadlallah  with  a  boy 
about  twelve  years  old.  When  the  merchant 
saw  them  he  was  struck  with  amazement,  for  he 
beheld  in  the  boy  the  likeness  of  his  son  Halil ; 
and  he  called  aloud  to  Selima,  who,  when  she 
came,  shrieked  with  amazement.  The  woman 
told  her  story,  and  it  appeared  that  she  was 
Miriam.  Having  spent  some  months  in  prison, 
she  had  escaped  and  taken  refuge  in  a  forest  in 
the  house  of  her  nurse.  Here  she  had  given  birth 
to  a  son,  whom  she  had  called  by  his  father's 
name.  When  her  strength  returned,  she  had 
set  out  as  a  beggar  to  travel  over  the  world  in 
search  of  her  lost  hu.sband.  Marvelous  were  the 
adventures  she  underwent,  God  protecting  her 
throughout,  until  she  came  to  the  land  of  Persia, 
where  she  found  Halil  working  as  a  slave  in  the 
garden  of  the  Governor  of  Ears.  After  a  few 
stolen  interviews,  she  had  again  resumed  her 


wanderings  to  seek  for  Fadlallah,  that  he  might 
redeem  his  son  with  wealth  ;  but  had  passed 
several  years  upon  the  road. 

Fortune,  however,  now  smiled  upon  this  un- 
happy family,  and  in  spite  of  his  age,  Fadlallah 
set  out  for  Ears.  Heaven  made  the  desert  easy, 
and  the  road  short  for  him.  On  a  fine  calm 
evening  he  entered  the  gardens  of  the  governor, 
and  found  his  son  gayly  singing  as  he  trimmed 
an  orange  tree.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  preserve 
an  incognito,  the  good  old  man  lifted  up  his 
hands,  and  shouting,  "Halil,  my  first  bom!" 
fell  upon  the  breast  of  the  astonished  slave. 
Sweet  was  the  interview  in  the  orange  grove, 
sweet  the  murmured  conversation  between  the 
strong  young  man  and  the  trembling  patriarch, 
until  the  perfumed  dew  of  evening  fell  upon  their 
heads.  Halil's  liberty  was  easily  obtained,  and 
father  and  son  returned  in  safety  to  Beyrout. 
Then  the  Weeping  Chamber  was  closed,  and  the 
door  walled  up  ;  and  Fadlallah  and  Selima  lived 
happily  until  age  gently  did  its  work  at  their  ap- 
pointed times ;  and  Halil  and  Miriam  inherited 
the  house  and  the  wealth  that  had  been  gathered 
for  them. 

The  supernatural  part  of  the  story  remains  to 
be  told.  The  Weeping  Chamber  was  never  again 
opened ;  but  every  time  that  a  death  was  about 
to  occur  in  the  family,  a  shower  of  heavy  tear- 
drops was  heard  to  fall  upon  its  marble  floor, 
and  low  wailings  came  through  the  walled  door- 
way. Years,  centuries,  passed  away,  and  the 
mystery  repeated  itself  with  unvarying  uniform- 
ity. The  family  fell  into  poverty,  and  only  oc- 
cupied a  portion  of  the  house,  but  invariably  be- 
fore one  of  its  members  sickened  unto  death,  a 
shower  of  heavy  drops,  as  from  a  thunder  cloud, 
pattered  on  the  pavement  of  the  Weeping  Chanv 
ber,  and  was  heard  distinctly  at  night  through 
the  whole  house.  At  length  the  family  quitted 
the  country  in  search  of  better  fortunes  else- 
where, and  the  house  remained  for  a  long  time 
uninh"abited. 

The  lady  who  narrated  the  story  went  to  livf 
in  the  house,  and  passed  some  years  without  be- 
ing disturbed ;  but  one  night  she  was  lying  awake, 
and  distinctly  heard  the  warning  shower  dripping 
heavily  in  the  Weeping  Chamber.  Next  day  the 
news  came  of  her  mother's  death,  and  she  hasten- 
ed to  remove  to  another  dwelling.  The  house 
has  since  been  utterly  abandoned  to  rats,  mice, 
beetles,  and  an  occasional  ghost  seen  sometimes 
streaming  along  the  rain-pierced  terraces.  No 
one  has  ever  attempted  to  violate  the  solitude  of 
the  sanctuary  where  Selima  wept  for  the  seven 
little  ones  taken  to  the  grave,  and  for  the  absent 
one  whom  she  had  treated  with  unmotherly 
neglect. 

AN  OLD  MAID'S  FIRST  LOVE. 

I  WENT  once  to  the  south  of  France  for  my 
health  ;  and  being  recommended  to  choose 
the  neighborhood  of  Avignon,  took  my  place,  I 
scarcely  know  why,  in  the  diligence  all  the  way 
from  Paris.  By  this  proceeding  I  missed  the 
steam-voyage  down  the  Rhone,  but  fell  in  with 
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Bome  very  pleasant  people,  about  whom  I  am 
going  to  speak.  I  traveled  in  the  interieur,  and 
from  Lyon  had  no  one  for  companion  but  a  fus- 
sy Httle  lady,  of  a  certain  age,  w^ho  had  a  large 
basket,  a  parrot  in  a  cage,  a  little  lapdog,  a  band- 
box, a  huge  blue  umbrella,  which  she  could  never 
succeed  in  stowing  any  where,  and  a  moth-eaten 
muif.  In  ray  valetudinarian  state  I  was  not 
pleased  with  this  inroad — especially  as  the  little 
lady  had  a  thin,  pinched-up  face,  and  obstinate- 
ly looked  out  of  the  window,  while  she  popped 
about  the  interieur  as  if  she  had  just  taken  lodg- 
ings, and  was  patting  them  in  order,  throwing 
me  every  now  and  then  some  gracious  apology 
in  a  not  unpleasant  voice.  "  Mince  as  you  please, 
madam,"  thought  I ;  "  you  are  a  bore."  I  am 
sorry  to  add  that  I  was  very  unaccommodalfng, 
gave  no  assistance  in  the  stowing  away  of  the 
umbrella,  and  when  Fanfreluche  came  and  placed 
his  silken  paws  upon  my  knees,  pushed  him  away 
very  rudely.  The  little  old  maid — it  was  evident 
this  was  her  quality — apologized  for  her  dog  as 
she  had  done  for  herself,  and  went  on  arranging 
her  furniture — an  operation  not  completed  befdre 
we  got  to  St.  Saphorin. 

For  some  hours  a  perfect  silence  was  preserved, 
although  my  companion  several  times  gave  a 
short,  dry  cough,  as  if  about  to  make  an  observ- 
ation. At  length,  the  digestion  of  a  hurried 
dinner  being  probably  completed,  I  felt  all  of  a 
sudden  quite  bland  and  sociable,  and  began  to 
be  mightily  ashamed  of  myself.  "  Decidedly," 
thought  I,  "  I  must  give  this  poor  woman  the 
benefit  of  my  conversation."  So  I  spoke,  very 
likely  with  that  self-satisfied  air  assumed  some- 
times by  men  accustomed  to  be  well  received. 
To  my  great  vexation  the  old  maid  had  by  this 
time  taken  oflTense,  and  answered  in  a  very  stiff 
and  reserved  manner.  Now  the  whole  absurdity 
of  my  conduct  was  evident  to  me,  and  I  determ- 
ined to  make  amends.  Being  naturally  of  a  di- 
plomatic turn,  I  kept  quiet  for  a  while,  and  then 
began  to  make  advances  to  Fanfreluche.  The 
poor  animal  bore  no  malice,  and  I  won  his  heart 
by  stroking  his  long  ears.  Then  I  gave  a  piece 
of  sugar  to  the  parrot ;  and  having  thus  eflfected 
a  practicable  breach,  took  the  citadel  by  storm 
by  pointing  out  a  more  commodious  way  of  ar- 
ranging the  great  blue  umbrella. 

We  were  capital  friends  thenceforward  ;  and 
I  soon  knew  the  history  of  Mile.  Nathalie  Ber- 
nard by  heart.  A  mightily  uninteresting  history 
it  was  to  all  but  herself;  so  I  shall  not  repeat  it : 
suffice  to  say,  that  she  had  lived  long  on  her  lit- 
tle income,  as  she  called  it,  at  Lyon,  and  was 
now  on  her  way  to  Avignon,  where  a  very  im- 
portant object  called  her.  This  was  no  other 
than  to  save  her  niece  Marie  from  a  distasteful 
marriage,  which  her  parents,  very  good  people, 
but  dazzled  by  the  wealth  of  the  unamiable  suit- 
or, wished  to  bring  about. 

"  And  have  you,"  said  I,  "  any  reasonable  hope 
of  succeeding  in  your  mission  T' 

"  Parbleu  /"  replied  the  old  maid,  "  I  have 
composed  a  little  speech  on  ill-assorted  unions, 
which  I  am  sure  will  melt  the  hearts  of  my  sis- 


ter and  my  brother-in-law  ;  and  if  that  does  not 
succeed — why,  I  will  make  love  to  the  futur  my- 
self, and  whisper  in  his  ear  that  a  comfortable 
little  income  available  at  once,  and  a  willing  old 
maid,  are  better  than  a  cross-grained  damsel  with 
expectations  only.  You  see  I  am  resolved  to 
make  any  sacrifice  to  eflfect  my  object." 

I  laughed  at  the  old  maid's  disinterestedness, 
which  was  perhaps  greater  than  at  first  appeared. 
At  least  she  assured  me  that  she  had  refused 
several  respectable  offers,  simply  because  she 
liked  the  independence  of  a  single  life  ;  and  that 
if  she  had  remained  single  to  that  age,  it  was  a 
sign  that  marriage  had  nothing  attractive  for  her 
in  itself  We  discussed  the  point  learnedly  as 
the  diligence  rolled ;  and  what  with  the  original 
turn  of  my  companion's  mind,  the  sportive  dis- 
position of  Fanfreluche,  and  the  occasional  dis- 
jointed soliloquies  of  Coco,  the  parrot,  our  time 
passed  very  pleasantly.  When  night  came.  Mile 
Nathalie  ensconced  herself  in  the  corner  behind 
her  parcels  and  animals,  and  endeavored  to  sleep ; 
but  the  jolting  of  the  diligence,  and  her  own  live- 
ly imagination,  wakened  her  every  five  minutes  ; 
and  I  had  each  time  to  give  her  a  solemn  assur- 
ance, on  my  word  of  honor  as  a  gentleman,  that 
there  was  no  particular  danger  of  our  being  up- 
set into  the  Rhone. 

W^e  were  ascending  a  steep  hill  next  day  ; 
both  had  got  out  to  walk.  I  have  omitted  to 
note  that  it  was  autumn.  Trees  and  fields  were 
touched  by  the  golden  fingers  of  the  season.  The 
prospect  was  wide,  but  I  forget  the  precise  local- 
ity. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhone,  which 
rolled  its  rapid  current  in  a  deepening  valley  to 
our  right,  rose  a  range  of  hills,  covered  witli 
fields  that  sloped  wonderfully,  and  sometimes 
gave  place  to  precipices  or  wood-lined  declivities. 
Here  and  there  the  ruins  of  some  old  castle — 
reminiscences  of  feudal  times — rose  amid  loffy 
crags,  and  traced  their  jagged  outline  against 
the  deep-blue  sky  of  Provence.  Nathalie  be- 
came almost  sentimental  as  she  gazed  around  on 
this  beautiful  scene. 

We  had  climbed  about  half  of  the  hill ;  the 
diligence  was  a  little  way  behind  :  the  five  horses 
were  stamping  and  striking  fire  from  the  pave- 
ment as  they  struggled  up  with  the  ponderous 
vehicle  :  the  other  passengers  had  lingered  in  the 
rear  with  the  conductor,  who  had  pointed  out  a 
little  auberge  among  some  trees.  We  here  saw 
a  man  preceding  us  upon  the  road  carrying  a 
little  bundle  at  the  end  of  a  stick  over  his  shoul- 
der :  he  seemed  to  advance  painfully.  Our  at- 
tention was  attracted — I  scarcely  knew  why. 
He  paused  a  moment — then  went  on  with  an 
uncertain  step — paused  again,  staggered  for- 
ward, and  fell  on  his  face  just  as  we  came  up. 
Mile.  Nathalie,  with  a  presence  of  mind  that  sur- 
prised me,  had  her  smelling-bottle  out  in  an  in- 
stant, and  was  soon  engaged  in  restoring  the  un 
fortunate  traveler  to  consciousness.  I  assisted 
as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  trust  that  my  good- 
will may  atone  for  my  awkwardness.  Nathalie 
did  every  thing ;  and,  just  as  the  diligence 
reached  us,  was  gazing  with  delight  on  the  Ian- 
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guid  opening  of  a  pair  of  as  fine  eyes  as  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  supporting  in  her  lap  a  head  cov- 
ered with,  beautiful  curls.  Even  at  that  moment, 
as  I  afterward  remembered,  she  looked  upon  the 
young  man  as  a  thing  over  which  she  had  ac- 
quired a  right  of  property.  "  He  is  going  our 
way,"  said  she :  "  let  us  lift  him  into  the  dili- 
gence." 

"A  beggarly  Parisian;  yo,  yo !"  quoth  the 
postillion  as  he  passed,  clacking  his  long  whip. 

"  Who  will  answer  for  his  fare  V  inquired  the 
conductor. 

"  I  will,"  replied  Nathalie,  taking  the  words 
out  of  my  mouth. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  young  man,  who  looked 
bewildered  and  could  not  speak,  was  safely 
stowed  away  among  Nathalie's  other  parcels  ; 
and  the  crest  of  the  hill  being  gained,  we  began 
rolling  rapidly  down  a  steep  descent.  The  little 
old  maid,  though  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  delight 
— the  incident  evidently  appeared  to  her  quite 
an  adventure — behaved  with  remarkable  pru- 
dence. While  I  was  puzzling  my  head  to  guess 
by  what  disease  this  poor  young  man  had  been 
attacked,  she  was  getting  ready  the  remedies 
that  appeared  to  her  the  most  appropriate,  in  the 
shape  of  some  excellent  cakes  and  a  bottle  of 
good  wine,  which  she  fished  out  of  her  huge 
basket.  Her  protege,  made  tame  by  hunger,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  treated  like  a  child.  First, 
she  gave  him  a  very  small  sip  of  Burgundy,  then 
a  diminutive  fragment  of  cake ;  and  then  another 
sip  and  another  piece  of  cake — insisting  on  his 
eating  very  slowly.  Being  perfectly  useless,  I 
looked  quietly  on,  and  smiled  to  see  the  submis- 
siveness  with  which  this  fine,  handsome  fellow 
allowed  himself  to  be  fed  by  the  fussy  old  maid, 
and  how  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  an 
expression  of  wondering  admiration. 

Before  we  arrived  at  Avignon  we  knew  the 
history  of  the  young  man.  He  was  an  artist, 
who  had  spent  several  years  studying  in  Paris, 
without  friends,  without  resources,  except  a 
miserable  pittance  which  his  mother,  a  poor 
peasant  woman,  living  in  a  village  not  far  from 
Aix,  had  managed  to  send  him.  At  first  he  had 
been  upheld  by  hope  ;  and  although  he  knew 
that  his  mother  not  only  denied  herself  neces- 
saries, but  borrowed  money  to  support  him,  he 
was  consoled  by  the  idea  that  the  time  would 
come  when,  by  the  efforts  of  his  genius,  he  would 
be  able  to  repay  every  thing,  with  the  accumu- 
lated interest  which  affection  alone  would  calcu- 
late. But  his  expenses  necessarily  increased,  and 
no  receipts  came  to  meet  them.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  his  mother  for  further  assist- 
ance. The  answer  was  one  word — "  impossi- 
ble." Then  he  endeavored  calmly  to  examine 
his  position,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  for 
several  years  more  he  must  be  a  burden  to  his 
mother  if  he  obstinately  pursued  his  career,  and 
that  she  must  be  utterly  ruined  to  insure  his 
success.  So  he  gave  up  his  art,  sold  every  thing 
he  had  to  pay  part  of  his  debts,  and  set  out  on 
foot  to  return  to  his  village  and  become  a  peasant, 
as  his  father  had  been  before  him.     The  little 


money  he  had  taken  with  him  was  gone  by  the 
time  he  reached  Lyon.  He  had  passed  through 
that  city  without  stopping,  and  for  more  than 
two  days,  almost  for  two  nights,  had  incessantly 
pursued  his  journey,  without  rest  and  without 
food,  until  he  had  reached  the  spot  where,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue  and  hunger,  he  had  fallen, 
perhaps  to  perish  had  we  not  been  there  to  assist 
him. 

Nathalie  listened  with  eager  attention  to  this 
narrative,  told  with  a  frankness  which  our  sym- 
pathy excited.  Now  and  then  she  gave  a  con- 
vulsive start,  or  checked  a  hysterical  sob,  and  at 
last  fairly  burst  into  tears.  I  was  interested  as 
well  as  she,  but  retained  more  calmness  to  ob- 
serve how  moral  beauty  almost  vainly  struggled 
to  appear  through  the  insignificant  features  of 
this  admirable  woman.  Her  little  eyes,  reddened 
with  weeping  ;  her  pinched-up  nose,  blooming 
at  the  point ;  her  thin  lips,  probably  accustomed 
to  sarcasm ;  her  cheeks,  with  a  leaden  citron  hue ; 
her  hair  that  forked  up  in  unmanageable  curls — 
all  combined  to  obscure  the  exquisite  expression 
of  respect  and  sympathy,  perhaps  already  of  love, 
sparkling  from  her  kindled  soul,  that  could  just 
be  made  out  by  an  attentive  eye.  At  length, 
however,  she  became  for  a  moment  perfectly 
beautiful,  as,  when  the  young  painter  had  fin- 
ished his  story,  with  an  expression  that  showed 
how  bitterly  he  regretted  his  abandoned  art,  she 
took  both  his  hands  in  hers,  and  exclaimed,  "No, 
mon  enfant^  you  shall  not  be  thus  disappointed. 
Your  genius" — she  already  took  for  granted  he 
had  genius — "  shall  have  an  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment. Your  mother  can  not  do  what  is 
necessary — she  has  played  her  part.  I  will  be  a 
— second  mother  to  you,  in  return  for  the  little 
affection  you  can  bestow  on  me  without  ingrati- 
tude to  her  to  whom  you  owe  your  life. 

"  My  life  has  to  be  paid  for  twice,"  said  he, 
kissing  her  hand.  Nathalie  could  not  help  look- 
ing round  proudly  to  me.  It  was  so  flattering  to 
receive  the  gallant  attentions  of  so  handsome  a 
young  man,  that  I  think  she  tried  to  forget  how 
she  had  bought  them. 

In  the  exuberance  of  her  hospitality,  the  little 
old  maid  invited  both  Claude  Richer  and  myself 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  large  farm-house  of 
her  brother-in-law.  I  declined,  with  a  promise 
to  be  a  frequent  visitor ;  but  Claude,  who  was 
rather  commanded  than  asked,  could  do  nothing 
but  accept.  I  left  them  at  the  diligence  office, 
and  saw  them  walk  awa)'",  the  little  Nathalie  af- 
fecting to  support  her  feeble  companion.  For 
the  honor  of  human  nature  let  me  add,  that  the 
conductor  said  nothing  about  the  fare.  "  It 
would  have  been  indelicate,"  he  said  to  me,  "to 
remind  Mile.  Nathalie  of  her  promise  in  the 
young  man's  presence.  I  know  her  well ;  and 
she  will  pay  me  at  a  future  time.  At  any  rate, 
I  must  show  that  there  is  a  heart  under  this 
waistcoat."  So  saying,  the  conductor  thumped 
his  breast  with  simple  admiration  of  his  own 
humanity,  and  went  away,  after  recommending 
me  to  the  Cafe  de  Paris — indeed  an  excellent 
house. 
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I  shall  say  nothing  of  a  variety  of  little  inci- 
dents that  occurred  to  me  at  Avignon,  nor  about 
my  studies  on  the  history  of  the  popes  who  re- 
sided there.  I  must  reserve  myself  entirely  for 
the  development  of  Nathalie's  romance,  which  I 
could  not  follow  step  by  step,  but  the  chief  feat- 
ures of  which  I  was  enabled  to  catch  during  a 
series  of  visits  I  paid  to  the  farm-house.  Na- 
thalie herself  was  very  communicative  to  me  at 
first,  and  scarcely  deigned  to  conceal  her  senti- 
ments. By  degrees,  however,  as  the  catastro- 
phe approached,  she  became  more  and  more  re- 
served ;  and  I  had  to  learn  from  others,  or  to 
guess  the  part  she  played. 

The  farm-house  was  situated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  in  a  small  plain,  fertile  and  well 
wooded.  Old  Cossu,  the  owner,  was  a  fine  jolly 
fellow,  but  evidently  a  little  sharp  in  money-mat- 
ters. I  was  surprised  at  first  that  he  received 
the  visit  of  Claude  favorably  ;  but  when  it  came 
out  that  a  good  part  of  his  capital  belonged  to 
Nathalie,  every  circumstance  of  deference  to  her 
was  explained.  Mere  Cossu  was  not  a  very  re- 
markable personage  ;  unless  it  be  remarkable 
that  she  entertained  the  most  profound  venera- 
tion for  her  husband,  quoted  his  commonest  say- 
ings as  witticisms,  and  was  ready  to  laugh  her- 
self into  convulsions  if  he  sneezed  louder  than 
usual.  Marie  was  a  charming  little  person ;  per- 
haps a  little  too  demure  in  her  manners,  consid- 
ering her  wicked  black  eyes.  She  was  soon  very 
friendly  with  Claude  and  me,  but  seemed  to  pre- 
fer passing  her  time  in  whispered  conversations 
with  Nathalie.  I  was  let  into  the  secret  that 
their  conversation  turned  principally  on  the  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  husband-elect — a  great  lub- 
berly fellow,  who  lived  some  leagues  oflf,  and 
whose  red  face  shone  over  the  garden-gate,  in 
company  with  a  huge  nosegay,  regularly  every 
Sunday  morning.  In  spite  of  the  complying 
temper  of  old  Cossu  in  other  respects  when  Na- 
thalie gave  her  advice,  he  seemed  obstinately 
bent  on  choosing  his  own  son-in-law.  Parents 
are  oftener  correct  than  romancers  will  allow  in 
their  negative  opinions  on  this  delicate  subject, 
but  I  can  not  say  as  much  for  them  when  they 
undertake  to  be  affirmative. 

I  soon  observed  that  Nathalie  was  not  so  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
for  which  she  had  undertaken  the  journey  as  she 
had  promised ;  and,  above  all,  that  she  spoke  no 
more  of  the  disinterested  sacrifice  of  herself  as  a 
substitute  for  Marie.  I  maliciously  alluded  to 
this  subject  in  one  of  our  private  confabulations, 
and  Nathalie,  instead  of  being  offended,  frankly 
answered  that  she  could  not  make  big  Paul  Bo- 
neau  happy  and  assist  Claude  in  his  studies  at 
the  same  time.  "I  have  now,"  she  said,  "an 
occupation  for  the  rest  of  my  life — namely,  to 
develop  this  genius,  of  which  France  will  one 
day  be  proud  ;  and  I  shall  devote  myself  to  it 
unremittingly." 

"  Come,  Nathalie,"  replied  I,  taking  her  arm 
in  mine  as  we  crossed  the  poplar-meadow,  "  have 
you  no  hope  of  a  reward  1" 

"I  understand,"  quoth  she,  frankly;  "and  I 


will  not  play  at  cross-purposes  with  you.  If 
this  young  man  really  loves  his  art,  and  his  art 
alone,  as  he  pretends,  could  he  do  better  than 
reward  me — as  you  call  it — for  my  assistance  1 
The  word  has  a  cruel  signification,  but  you  did 
not  mean  it  unkindly." 

I  looked  at  her  wan,  sallow  countenance,  that 
had  begun  for  some  days  to  wear  an  expression 
of  painful  anxiety.  At  that  moment  I  saw  over 
a  hedge — but  she  could  not — Claude  and  Marie 
walking  in  a  neighboring  field,  and  pausing  now 
and  then  to  bend  their  heads  very  close  together 
in  admiration  of  some  very  common  flower. 
"  Poor  old  maid,"  thought  I,  "  you  will  have  no 
reward  save  the  consciousness  of  your  own  pure 
intentions." 

The  minute  development  of  this  drama  with- 
out dramatic  scenes  would,  perhaps,  be  more  in- 
structive than  any  elaborate  analysis  of  human 
passions  in  general ;  but  it  would  require  a  vol- 
ume, and  I  can  only  here  give  a  mere  summary. 
Nathalie,  in  whom  alone  I  felt  particularly  in- 
terested, soon  found  that  she  had  deceived  her- 
self as  to  the  nature  of  her  sentiments  for  Claude 
— that  instead  of  regarding  him  with  almost  ma- 
ternal solicitude,  she  loved  him  with  an  intensity 
that  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  passions 
awakened  late  in  life,  when  the  common  conso- 
lation is  inadmissible — "  after  all,  I  may  find  bet- 
ter." This  was  her  last,  her  only  chance  of  a 
happiness  which  she  had  declared  to  me  she  had 
never  dreamed  of,  but  which  in  reality  she  had 
only  declined  because  it  did  not  present  itself  to 
her  under  all  the  conditions  required  by  her  re- 
fined and  sensitive  mind.  Claude,  who  was  an 
excellent  fellow,  but  incapable  of  comprehending 
her  or  sacrificing  himself,  never  swerved  from 
grateful  deference  to  her  ;  but  I  could  observe, 
that  as  the  state  of  her  feelings  became  more 
apparent,  he  took  greater  care  to  mark  the  char- 
acter of  his  sentiments  for  her,  and  to  insist  with 
some  affectation  on  the  depth  of  his  filial  affec- 
tion. Nathalie's  eyes  were  often  red  with  tears 
— a  fact  which  Claude  did  not  choose,  perhaps, 
to  notice,  for  fear  of  an  explanation.  Marie,  on 
the  contrary,  became  more  blooming  every  day, 
while  her  eloquent  eyes  were  still  more  assidu- 
ously bent  upon  the  ground.  It  was  evident  to 
me  that  she  and  Claude  understood  one  another 
perfectly  well. 

At  length  the  same  thing  became  evident  to 
Nathalie.  How  the  revelation  was  made  to  her 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  sudden  it  must  have  been, 
for  I  met  her  one  day  in  the  poplar-field,  walking 
hurriedly  along  with  an  extraordinary  expression 
of  despair  in  her  countenance.  I  know  not  why, 
but  the  thought  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Rhone  ran  rapid  and  deep  not  far  off,  and  I  threw 
myself  across  her  path.  She  started  like  a  guil- 
ty thing,  but  did  not  resist  when  I  took  her  hand 
and  led  her  back  slowly  toward  the  farm-house. 
We  had  nearly  reached  it  in  silence,  when  she 
suddenly  stopped,  and  bursting  into  tears,  turned 
away  into  a  by-lane  where  was  a  little  bench 
under  an  elm.  Here  she  sat  down  and  sobbed 
for  a  long  time,  while  I  stood  by.     At  length  she 
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raised  her  head  and  asked  me,  "  Do  morality  and 
relifrion  require  self-sacrifice  even  to  the  end — 
even  to  making  half  a  life  a  desert,  even  to  heart- 
breaking, even  unto  death  1" 

"  It  scarcely  belongs  to  a  selfish  mortal  to 
counsel  such  virtue,"  I  replied;  "but  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  exercised  here  and  there,  now  and 
then,  once  in  a  hundred  years,  that  man  can 
claim  some  affinity  with  the  divine  nature." 

A  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness  played  about 
the  poor  old  girl's  lips.  She  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  began  talking  of  the  changing  aspect  of  the 
season,  and  how  the  trees  day  by  day  more  rap- 
idly shed  their  leaves,  and  how  the  Rhone  had 
swelled  within  its  ample  bed,  and  of  various 
topics  apparently  unconnected  with  her  frame 
of  mind,  but  all  indicating  that  she  felt  the  win- 
ter was  coming — a  long  and  dreary  winter  for 
her.  At  this  moment  Fanfreluche,  who  had 
missed  her,  came  down  the  lane  barking  with 
fierce  joy ;  and  she  took  the  poor  little  beast  in 
her  arms,  and  exhaled  the  last  bitter  feeling  that 
tormented  her  in  these  words :  "  Thooi  at  least 
lovest  me — because  I  have  fed  thee  !"  In  her 
humility  she  seemed  now  to  believe  that  her 
only  claim  to  love  was  her  charity ;  and  that 
even  this  claim  was  not  recognized  except  by 
a  dog  ! 

I  was  not  admitted  to  the  secret  of  the  family 
conclave  that  took  place,  but  learned  simply  that 
Nathalie  pleaded  with  feverish  energy  the  love 
that  had  grown  up  between  Marie  and  Claude 
as  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  proposed  marriage 
between  Paul  Boneau  and  her  niece.  Matters 
were  arranged  by  means  of  large  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  heroic  maid.  Paul's  face  ceased 
to  beam  over  the  garden-gate  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing ;  and  by  degrees  the  news  got  abroad  that 
Marie  was  betrothed  to  the  young  artist.  One 
day  a  decent  old  woman  in  sabots  came  to  the 
farm-house ;  it  was  Claude's  mother,  who  had 
walked  from  Aix  to  see  him.  It  was  arranged 
that  Claude  should  pursue  his  studies  a  year 
longer,  and  then  marry.  Whether  any  explana- 
tion took  place  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  observed 
that  the  young  man  sometimes  looked  with  the 
same  expression  of  wondering  admiration  I  had 
observed  in  the  diligence  on  the  little  Nathalie — 
more  citron-hued  than  ever.  At  length  she  un- 
hooked the  cage  of  Coco,  the  parrot,  took  Fan- 
freluche under  one  arm  and  her  blue  umbrella 
under  the  other,  and  went  away  in  company 
with  the  whole  family,  myself  included,  every 
one  carrying  a  parcel  or  a  basket  to  the  diligence 
ofl[ice.  What  a  party  that  was  !  Every  one  was 
in  tears  except  Nathalie.  She  bore  up  manfully 
if  I  may  use  the  word ;  laughed,  and  actually 
joked ;  but  just  as  I  handed  Coco  in,  her  facti- 
tious courage  yielded,  and  she  burst  into  an 
agony  of  grief.  With  officious  zeal  I  kept  at 
the  window  until  the  dihgence  gave  a  lurch  and 
started  ;  and  then  turning  round  I  looked  at 
Claude  and  Marie,  who  were  already  mingling 
their  eyes  in  selfish  forgetfulness  of  their  bene- 
factress, and  said,  solemnly:  "There  goes  the 
best  woman  ever  created  for  this  unworthy  earth." 


The  artist,  who,  for  an  ordinary  man,  did  not 
lack  sentiment,  took  my  hand  and  said  :  "  Sir,  I 
will  quarrel  with  any  man  who  says  less  of  that 
angel  than  you  have  done." 

The  marriage  was  brought  about  in  less  time 
than  had  been  agreed  upon.  Nathalie  of  course 
did  not  come ;  but  she  sent  some  presents  and 
a  pleasant  letter  of  congratulation,  in  which  she 
called  herself  *'  an  inveterate  old  maid."  About 
a  year  afterward  I  passed  through  Lyon  and  saw 
her.  She  was  still  very  yellow  and  more  than 
ever  attentive  to  Fanfreluche  and  Coco.  I  even 
thought  she  devoted  herself  too  much  to  the 
sei-vice  of  these  two  troublesome  pets,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  huge  cat  which  she  had  added  to 
her  menagerie,  as  a  kind  of  hieroglyphic  of  her 
condition.  "How  fare  the  married  couple?" 
cried  she,  tossing  up  her  cork-screw  curls.  "  Still 
cooing  and  billing'?" 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  I,  "  they  are  getting  on 
pretty  well.  Claude,  finding  the  historic  pencil 
not  lucrative,  has  taken  to  portrait-painting  ;  and 
being  no  longer  an  enthusiastic  artist,  talks  even 
of  adopting  the  more  expeditious  method  of  the 
Daguerreotype.  In  the  mean  time,  half  the 
tradesmen  of  Avignon,  to  say  nothing  of  Aix, 
have  bespoken  caricatures  of  themselves  by  his 
hand.  Marie  makes  a  tolerable  wife,  but  has  a 
terrible  will  of  her  own,  and  is  feared  as  well  a^ 
loved." 

Nathalie  tried  to  laugh ;  but  the  memory  of 
her  old  illusions  coming  over  her,  she  leaned 
down  toward  the  cat  she  was  nursing,  and  spar- 
kling tears  fell  upon  its  glossy  fur. 

THE  POISON-EATERS. 

AVERY  interesting  trial  for  murder  took  place 
lately  in  Austria.  The  prisoner,  Anna  Alex- 
ander, was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  who,  in  the 
various  questions  put  to  the  witnesses,  in  order 
to  discover  whether  the  murdered  man.  Lieuten- 
ant Matthew  Wursel,  was  a  poison-eater  or  not, 
educed  some  very  curious  evidence  relating  to 
this  class  of  persons. 

As  it  is  not  generally  known  that  eating  poison 
is  actually  practiced  in  more  countries  than  one, 
the  following  account  of  the  custom,  given  by  a 
physician.  Dr.  T.  von  Tschudi,  will  not  be  with- 
out interest. 

In  some  districts  of  Lower  Austria  and  in 
Styria,  especially  in  those  mountainous  parts 
bordering  on  Hungary,  there  prevails  the  strange 
habit  of  eating  arsenic.  The  peasantry  in  par- 
ticular are  given  to  it.  They  obtain  it  under  the 
name  of  hedri  from  the  traveling  hucksters  and 
gatherers  of  herbs,  who,  on  their  side,  get  it  from 
the  glass-blovi^ers,  or  purchase  it  from  the  cow- 
doctors,  quacks,  or  mountebanks. 

1  he  poison-eaters  have  a  twofold  aim  in  their 
dangerous  enjoyment :  one  of  which  is  to  obtain 
a  fresh,  healthy  appearance,  and  acquire  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  embonpoint.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  gay  village  lads  and  lasses  employ  the 
dangerous  agent,  that  they  may  become  more 
attractive  to  each  other;  and  it  is  really  astonish- 
ing with  what  favorable  results  their  endeavors 
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are  attended,  for  it  is  just  the  youthful  poison- 
eaters  that  are,  generally  speaking,  distinguished 
by  a  blooming  complexion,  and  an  appearance  of 
exuberant  health.  Out  of  many  examples  I  select 
the  following : 

A  farm-servant  who  worked  in  the  cow-house 
belonging  to was  thin  and  pale,  but  never- 
theless well  and  healthy.  This  girl  had  a  lover 
whom  she  wished  to  enchain  still  more  firmly ; 
and  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  pleasing  exterior 
she  had  recourse  to  the  well-known  means,  and 
swallowed  every  week  several  doses  of  arsenic. 
The  desired  result  was  obtained  ;  and  in  a  few 
months  she  was  much  fuller  in  the  figure,  rosy- 
cheeked,  and,  in  short,  quite  according  to  her 
lover's  taste.  In  order  to  increase  the  effect,  she 
was  so  rash  as  to  increase  the  dose  of  arsenic, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  her  vanity :  she  was  poisoned, 
and  died  an  agonizing  death. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  consequence  of  the 
immoderate  enjoyment  of  arsenic  is  not  incon- 
siderable, especially  among  the  young.  Every 
priest  who  has  the  cure  of  souls  in  those  districts 
where  the  abuse  prevails  could  tell  such  tragedies; 
and  the  inquiries  I  have  myself  made  on  the 
subject  have  opened  out  very  singular  details. 
Whether  it  arise  from  fear  of  the  law,  which 
forbids  the  unauthorized  possession  of  arsenic, 
or  whether  it  be  that  an  inner  voice  proclaims  to 
him  his  sin,  the  arsenic-eater  always  conceals  as 
much  as  possible  the  employment  of  these  dan- 
gerous means.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  only 
the  confessional  or  the  death-bed  that  raises  the 
vail  from  the  terrible  secret. 

The  second  object  the  poison-eaters  have  in 
view  is  to  make  them,  as  they  express  it,  "bet- 
ter winded  !" — that  is,  to  make  their  respiration 
easier  when  ascending  the  mountains.  When- 
ever they  have  far  to  go  and  to  mount  a  con- 
siderable height,  they  take  a  minute  morsel  of 
arsenic  and  allow  it  gradually  to  dissolve.  The 
effect  is  surprising ;  and  they  ascend  with  ease 
heights  which  otherwise  they  could  climb  only 
with  distress  to  the  chest. 

The  dose  of  arsenic  with  which  the  poison- 
eaters  begin,  consists,  according  to  the  confession 
of  some  of  them,  of  a  piece  the  size  of  a  lentil, 
which  in  weight  would  be  rather  less  than  half 
a  grain.  To  this  quantity,  which  they  take  fast- 
ing several  mornings  in  the  week,  they  confine 
themselves  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  then 
gradually,  and  very  carefully,  they  increase  the 
dose    according  to  the    effect   produced.      The 

peasant  R ,  living  in  the  parish  of  A g, 

a  strong,  hale  man  of  upward  of  sixty,  takes  at 
present  at  every  dose  a  piece  of  about  the  weight 
of  four  grains.  For  more  than  forty  years  he 
has  practiced  this  habit,  which  he  inherited  from 
his  father,  and  which  he  in  his  turn  will  bequeath 
to  his  children. 

It  is  well  to  observe,  that  neither  in  these  nor 
in  other  poison-eaters  is  there  the  least  trace  of 
an  arsenic  cachexy  discernible  ;  that  the  symp- 
toms of  a  chronic  arsenical  poisoning  never  show 
themselves  in  individuals  who  adapt  the  dose  to 
their  constitution,  even  although  that  dose  should 
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be  considerable.  It  is  not  less  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  when,  either  from  inability  to  ob- 
tain the  acid,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  perilous 
indulgence  is  stopped,  symptoms  of  illness  are 
sure  to  appear,  which  have  the  closest  resem- 
blance to  those  produced  by  poisoning  from  ar- 
senic. These  symptoms  consist  principally  in 
a  feeling  of  general  discomfort,  attended  by  a 
perfect  indifference  to  all  surrounding  persons 
and  things,  great  personal  anxiety,  and  various 
distressing  sensations  arising  from  the  digestive 
organs,  want  of  appetite,  a  constant  feeling  of 
the  stomach  being  overloaded  at  early  morning, 
an  unusual  degree  of  salivation,  a  burning  from 
the  pylorus  to  the  throat,  a  cramp-like  movement 
in  the  pharynx,  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  espe- 
cially difficulty  of  breathing.  For  all  these  symp- 
toms there  is  but  one  remedy — a  return  to  the 
enjoyment  of  arsenic. 

According  to  inquiries  made  on  the  subject,  it 
would  seem  that  the  habit  of  eating  poison  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Austria  has  not  grown 
into  a  passion,  as  is  the  case  with  the  opium- 
eaters  in  the  East,  the  chewers  of  the  betel  nut 
in  India  and  Polynesia,  and  of  the  coco-leaves 
among  the  natives  of  Peru.  When  once  com- 
menced, however,  it  becomes  a  necessity. 

In  some  districts  sublimate  of  quicksilver  is 
used  in  the  same  way.  One  case  in  particular 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  von  Tschudi,  a  case  authen- 
ticated by  the  English  embassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, of  a  great  opium-eater  at  Brussa,  who 
daily  consumed  the  enormous  quantity  of  forty 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  his  opium. 
In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Peru  the  doctor 
met  very  frequently  with  eaters, of  corrosive  subli- 
mate ;  and  in  Bolivia  the  practice  is  still  more 
frequent,  where  this  poison  is  openly  sold  in  the 
market  to  the  Indians. 

In  Vienna  the  use  of  arsenic  is  of  every-day 
occurrence  among  horse-dealers,  and  especially 
with  the  coachmen  of  the  nobility.  They  either 
shake  it  in  a  pulverized  state  among  the  corn,  or 
they  tie  a  bit  the  size  of  a  pea  in  a  piece  of  linen, 
which  they  fasten  to  the  curb  when  the  horse  is 
harnessed,  and  the  saliva  of  the  animal  soon  dis- 
solves it.  The  sleek,  round,  shining  appearance 
of  the  carriage-horses,  and  especially  the  much- 
admired  foaming  at  the  mouth,  is  the  result  of 
this  arsenic-feeding.*  It  is  a  common  practice 
with  the  farm-servants  in  the  mountainous  parts 
to  strew  a  pinch  of  arsenic  on  the  last  feed  of 
hay  before  going  up  a  steep  road.  This  is  done 
for  years  without  the  least  unfavorable  result ; 
but  should  the  horse  fall  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other owner  who  withholds  the  arsenic,  he  loses 
flesh  immediately,  is  no  longer  lively,  and  even 
with  the  best  feeding  there  is  no  possibility  of  re- 
storing him  to  his  former  sleek  appearance. 

The  above  particulars,  communicated  by  a 
contributor  residing  in  Germany,  are  curious 
only  inasmuch  as  they  refer  to  poisons  of  a 
peculiarly  quick  and  deadly  nature.  Our  ordi- 
nary "indulgences"  in  this  country  are  the  same 
in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  for  we  are  all 


*  Arsenic  produces  an  increased  salivation. 
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poison-eaters.  To  say  nothing  of  our  opium  and 
alcohol  consumers,  our  teetotallers  are  delighted 
with  the  briskness  and  sparkle  of  spring-water, 
although  these  qualities  indicate  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air.  In  like  manner,  few 
persons  will  object  to  a  drop  or  two  of  the  fright- 
ful corrosive,  sulphuric  acid  (vitriol),  in  a  glass 
of  water,  to  which  it  communicates  an  agreeably 
acid  taste  ;  and  most  of  us  have,  at  some  period 
or  other  of  our  lives,  imbibed  prussic  acid,  arse- 
nic, and  other  deadly  poisons  under  the  orders 
of  the  physician,  or  the  first  of  these  in  the  more 
pleasing  form  of  confectionary.  Arsenic  is  said 
'^y  Dr.  Pearson  to  be  as  harmless  as  a  glass  of 
wine  in  the  quantity  of  one-sixteenth  part  of  a 
grain ;  and  in  the  cure  of  agues  it  is  so  certain 
in  its  effects,  that  the  French  Directory  once  is- 
sued an  edict  ordering  the  surgeons  of  the  Italian 
army,  under  pain  of  military  punishment,  to  ban- 
ish that  complaint,  at  two  or  three  days'  notice, 
from  among  the  vast  numbers  of  soldiers  who 
were  languishing  under  it  in  the  marshes  of 
Lombardy.  It  would  seem  that  no  poison  taken 
in  small  and  diluted  doses  is  immediately  hurt- 
ful, and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  other 
agents.  The  tap  of  a  fan,  for  instance,  is  a  blow, 
and  so  is  the  stroke  of  a  club  ;  but  the  one  gives 
an  agreeable  sensation,  and  the  other  fells  the 
recipient  to  the  ground.  In  like  manner  the 
analogy  holds  good  between  the  distribution  of  a 
blow  over  a  comparatively  large  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  and  the  dilution  or  distribu- 
tion of  the  particles  of  a  poison.  A  smart  thrust 
upon  the  breast,  for  instance,  with  a  foil  does  no 
injury ;  but  if  the  button  is  removed,  and  the 
same  momentum  thus  thrown  to  a  point,  the 
instrument  enters  the  structures,  and  perhaps 
causes  death. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  poisons  swallowed 
for  the  sake  of  the  agreeable  sensations  they  oc- 
casion owe  this  effect  to  their  action  upon  the 
nervous  system ;  and  the  action  must  be  kept  up 
by  a  constantly  increasing  dose  till  the  constitu- 
tion is  irremediably  injured.  In  the  case  of  ar- 
senic, as  we  have  seen,  so  long  as  the  excitement 
is  undiminished  all  is  apparently  well ;  but  the 
point  is  at  length  reached  when  to  proceed  or  to 
turn  back  is  alike  death.  The  moment  the  dose 
is  diminished  or  entirely  withdrawn,  symptoms 
of  poison  appear,  and  the  victim  perishes  because 
he  has  shrunk  from  killmg  himself  It  is  just  so 
when  the  stimulant  is  alcohol.  The  morning 
experience  of  the  drinker  prophesies,  on  every 
succeeding  occasion,  of  the  fate  that  awaits  him. 
It  may  be  pleasant  to  get  intoxicated,  but  to  get 
sober  is  horror.  The  time  comes,  however,  when 
the  pleasure  is  at  an  end,  and  the  horror  alone 
remains.  When  the  habitual  stimulus  reaches 
its  highest,  and  the  undermined  constitution  can 
stand  no  more,  then  comes  the  reaction.  If  the 
excitement  could  go  on  ad  infinitum,  the  pro- 
gnosis would  be  different ;  but  the  poison-symp- 
toms appear  as  soon  as  the  dose  can  no  longer 
be  increased  without  producing  instant  death, 
and  the  drunkard  dies  of  the  want  of  drink ! 
Many  persons,  it  can  not  be  denied,  reach  a 


tolerable  age  under  this  stimulus  ;  but  they  do 
so  only  by  taking  warning  in  time — perhaps 
from  some  frightful  illness — and  carefully  pro- 
portioning the  dose  to  the  sinking  constitution. 
"  I  can  not  drink  nov/  as  formerly,"  is  a  common 
remark — sometimes  elevated  into  the  boast,  "  I 
do  not  drink  now  as  formerly."  But  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  habit  is  compulsory ;  and  by  a  thou- 
sand other  tokens,  as  well  as  the  inability  to 
indulge  in  intoxication,  the  ci-devant  drinker  is 
reminded  of  a  madness  which  even  in  youth 
produced  more  misery  than  enjoyment,  and  now 
adds  a  host  of  discomforts  to  the  ordinary  fragil- 
ity of  age.  As  for  arsenic-eating,  we  trust  it 
will  never  be  added  to  the  madnesses  of  our  own 
country.  Think  of  a  man  deliberately  condemn- 
ing himself  to  devour  this  horrible  poison,  on  an 
increasing  scale,  during  his  whole  life,  with  the 
certainty  that  if  at  any  time,  through  accident, 
necessity,  or  other  cause,  he  holds  his  hand,  he 
must  die  the  most  agonizing  of  all  deaths  !  In 
so  much  horror  do  we  hold  the  idea,  that  we 
would  have  refrained  from  mentioning  the  sub- 
ject at  all  if  we  had  not  observed  a  paragraph 
making  the  round  of  the  papers,  and  describing 
the  agreeable  phases  of  the  practice  without 
mentioning  its  shocking  results. 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  KING  JOHN'S 
REIGN. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

AT  two-and-thirty  years  of  age,  John  became 
King  of  England.  His  pretty  little  nephew 
Arthur  had  the  best  claim  to  the  throne  ;  but  John 
seized  the  treasure,  and  made  fine  promises  to 
the  nobility,  and  got  himself  crowned  at  West- 
minster within  a  few  weeks  after  his  brother 
Richard's  death.  I  doubt  whether  the  crown 
could  possibly  have  been  put  upon  the  head  of  a 
meaner  coward,  or  a  more  detestable  villain,  if 
the  country  had  been  searched  from  end  to  end 
to  find  him  out. 

The  French  King,  Philip,  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  John  to  his  new  dignity,  and 
declared  in  favor  of  Arthur.  You  must  not  sup- 
pose that  he  had  any  generosity  of  feeling  for  the 
fatherless  boy;  it  merely  suited  his  ambitious 
schemes  to  oppose  the  King  of  England.  So, 
John  and  the  French  King  went  to  war  about 
Arthur. 

He  was  a  handsome  boy,  at  that  time  only 
twelve  years  old.  He  was  not  born  when  his 
father,  Geoffrey,  had  his  brains  trampled  out  at 
the  tournament ;  and,  beside  the  misfortune  of 
never  having  known  a  father's  guidance  and  pro- 
tection, he  had  the  additional  misfortune  to  have 
a  foolish  mother  (Constance  by  name),  lately 
married  to  her  third  husband.  She  took  Arthur, 
upon  John's  accession,  to  the  French  King,  who 
pretended  to  be  very  much  his  friend,  and  made 
him  a  knight,  and  promised  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage ;  but,  who  cared  so  little  about  him  in 
reality,  that  finding  it  his  interest  to  make  peace 
with  King  John  for  a  time,  he  did  so  without  the 
least  consideration  for  the  poor  little  Prince,  and 
heartlessly  sacrificed  all  his  interests. 
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Young  Arthur,  for  two  years  afterward,  lived 
quietly  ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  his  mo- 
ther died.  But,  the  French  King  then  finding  it 
his  interest  to  quarrel  with  King  John  again, 
ao-ain  made  Arthur  his  pretense,  and  invited  the 
orphan  boy  to  court.  "  You  know  your  rights, 
Prince,"  said  the  French  King,  "  and  you  would 
like  to  be  a  king.  Is  it  not  so  1"  "  Truly,"  said 
Prince  Arthur,  "  I  should  greatly  like  to  be  a 
King  !"  "  Then,"  said  Philip,  "  you  shall  have 
two  hundred  gentlemen  who  are  knights  of  mine, 
and  with  them  you  shall  go  to  win  back  the  pro- 
vinces belonging  to  you,  of  which  your  uncle,  the 
usurping  King  of  England,  has  taken  possession. 
I  myself,  meanwhile,  will  head  a  force  against 
him  in  Normandy."  Poor  Arthur  was  so  flatter- 
ed and  so  grateful,  that  he  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  crafty  French  King,  agreeing  to  consider  him 
his  superior  Lord,  and  that  the  French  King 
should  keep  for  himself  whatever  he  could  take 
from  King  John. 

Now,  King  John  was  so  bad  in  all  ways,  and 
King  Philip  was  so  perfidious,  that  Arthur,  be- 
tween the  two,  might  as  well  have  been  a  lamb 
between  a  fox  and  a  wolf  But,  being  so  young, 
he  was  ardent  and  flushed  with  hope ;  and,  when 
the  people  of  Brittany  (which  was  his  inherit- 
ance) sent  him  five  hundred  more  knights  and 
five  thousand  foot  soldiers,  he  believed  his  for- 
tune was  made.  The  people  of  Brittany  had  been 
fond  of  him  from  his  birth,  and  had  requested 
that  he  might  be  called  Arthur,  in  remembrance 
of  that  dimly-famous  English  Arthur,  of  whom  I 
told  you  early  in  this  book,  whom  they  believed 
to  have  been  the  brave  friend  and  companion  of 
an  old  king  of  their  own.  They  had  tales  among 
them  about  a  prophet  called  Merlin  (of  the  same 
old  time),  who  had  foretold  that  their  own  king 
should  be  restored  to  them  after  hundreds  of 
years  ;  and  they  believed  that  the  prophecy  would 
be  fulfilled  in  Arthur  ;  that  the  time  would  come 
when  he  would  rule  them  with  a  crown  of  Brit- 
tany upon  his  head  ;  and  when  neither  King  of 
France  nor  King  of  England  would  have  any 
power  over  them.  When  Arthur  found  himself 
riding  in  a  glittering  suit  of  armor  on  a  richly 
caparisoned  horse,  at  the  head  of  his  train  of 
knights  and  soldiers,  he  began  to  believe  this  too, 
and  to  consider  old  Merlin  a  very  superior  pro- 
phet. 

He  did  not  know — how  could  he,  being  so  in- 
nocent and  inexperienced  1 — that  his  little  army 
was  a  mere  nothing  against  the  power  of  the 
King  of  England.  The  French  King  knew  it ; 
but  the  poor  boy's  fate  was  little  to  him,  so  that 
the  King  of  England  was  worried  and  distressed. 
Therefore,  King  Philip  went  his  way  into  Nor- 
mandy, and  Prince  Arthur  went  his  way  toward 
Mirebeau,  a  French  town  near  Poictiers,  both 
very  well  pleased. 

Prince  Arthur  went  to  attack  the  town  of 
Mirebeau,  because  his  grandmother  Eleanor,  who 
has  so  often  made  her  appearance  in  this  history 
(and  who  had  always  been  his  mother's  enemy), 
was  living  there,  and  because  his  knights  said, 
"  Prince,  if  you  can  take  her  prisoner,  you  will  be 


able  to  bring  the  king  your  uncle  to  terms  !"  But 
she  was  not  to  be  easily  taken.  She  was  old 
enough  by  this  time — eighty — but  she  was  as 
full  of  stratagem  as  she  was  full  of  years  and 
wickedness.  Receiving  intelligence  of  young 
Arthur's  approach,  she  shut  herself  up  in  a  high 
tower,  and  encouraged  her  soldiers  to  defend  it 
like  men.  Prince  Arthur  with  his  little  army 
besieged  the  high  tower.  King  John,  hearing 
how  matters  stood,  came  up  to  the  rescue  with 
his  army.  So  here  was  a  strange  family-party  ! 
The  boy- Prince  besieging  his  grandmother,  and 
his  uncle  besieging  him  ! 

This  position  of  aflfairs  did  not  last  long.  One 
summer  night  King  John,  by  treachery,  got  his 
men  into  the  town,  surprised  Prince  Arthur's 
force,  took  two  hundred  of  his  knights,  and  seized 
the  Prince  himself  in  his  bed.  The  knights  were 
put  in  heavy  irons,  and  driven  away  in  open  carts 
drawn  by  bullocks,  to  various  dungeons,  where 
they  were  most  inhumanly  treated,  and  where 
some  of  them  were  starved  to  death.  Prince 
Arthur  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  Falaise. 

One  day,  while  he  was  in  prison  at  that  castle, 
mournfully  thinking  it  strange  that  one  so  young 
should  be  in  so  much  trouble,  and  looking  out  of 
the  small  window  in  the  deep  dark  wall,  at  the 
summer  sky  and  the  birds,  the  door  was  softly 
opened,  and  he  saw  his  uncle  the  King  standing 
in  the  shadow  of  the  archway,  looking  very  grim. 

"  Arthur,"  said  the  King,  with  his  wicked  eyes 
more  on  the  stone  floor  than  on  his  nephew, 
"  will  you  not  trust  to  the  gentleness,  the  friend- 
ship, and  the  truthfulness,  of  your  loving  uncle  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  my  loving  uncle  that,"  replied  the 
boy,  "when  he  does  me  right.  Let  him  restore 
to  me  my  kingdom  of  England,  and  then  come 
to  me  and  ask  the  question." 

The  King  looked  at  him  and  went  out.  "  Keep 
that  boy  close  prisoner,"  said  he  to  the  warden 
of  the  castle. 

Then  the  King  took  secret  counsel  with  the 
worst  of  his  nobles  how  the  Prince  was  to  be  got 
rid  of.  Some  said,  "  Put  out  his  eyes,  and  keep 
him  in  prison,  as  Robert  of  Normandy  was  kept." 
Others  said,  "  Have  him  stabbed."  Others, 
"  Have  him  hanged."  Others,  "  Have  him  poi- 
soned." 

King  John,  feeling  that,  in  any  case,  whatever 
was  done  afterward,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction 
to  his  mind  to  have  those  handsome  eyes  burnt 
out  that  had  looked  at  him  so  proudly  while  his 
own  royal  eyes  were  blinking  at  the  stone  floor, 
sent  certain  ruffians  to  Falaise  to  blind  the  boy 
with  red-hot  irons.  But  Arthur  so  pathetically 
entreated  them,  and  shed  such  piteous  tears,  and 
so  appealed  to  Hubert  dc  Bourg,  the  warden  of 
the  castle,  who  had  a  love  for  him,  and  was  an 
honorable,  tender  man,  that  Hubert  could  not  bear 
it.  To  his  eternal  honor  he  prevented  the  tor- 
ture from  being  performed,  and,  at  his  own  risk, 
sent  the  savages  away. 

The  chafed  and  disappointed  King  bethought 
himself  of  the  stabbing  suggestion  next,  and  with 
his  shuffling  manner  and  his  cruel  face,  proposed 
it  to  one  William  de  Bray.    "I  am  a  gentleman, 
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and  not  an  executioner,"  said  William  de  Bray, 
and  left  the  presence  with  disdain. 

But  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  king  to  hire  a 
murderer  in  those  days.  King  John  found  one 
for  his  money,  and  sent  him  down  to  the  castle 
of  Falaise.  "  On  what  errand  dost  thou  comel" 
said  Hubert  to  this  fellow.  *'  To  dispatch  young 
Arthur,"  he  returned.  "  Go  back  to  him  who 
sent  thee,"  answered  Hubert,  "  and  say  that  I 
will  do  it!" 

King  John  very  well  knowing  that  Hubert 
would  never  do  it,  but  that  he  courageously  sent 
this  reply  to  save  the  Prince,  or  gain  time,  dis- 
patched messengers  to  convey  the  young  pris- 
oner to  the  castle  of  Rouen. 

Arthur  was  soon  forced  from  the  good  Hubert 
— of  whom  he  had  never  stood  in  greater  need 
than  then — carried  away  by  night,  and  lodged  in 
his  new  prison  :  where,  through  the  grated  win- 
dow, he  could  hear  the  deep  waters  of  the  river 
Seine,  rippling  against  the  stone  wall  below. 

One  dark  night,  as  he  lay  sleeping,  dreaming 
perhaps  of  rescue  by  those  unfortunate  gentle- 
men who  were  obscurely  suffering  and  dying  in 
his  cause,  he  was  roused,  and  bidden  by  his  jail- 
er to  come  down  the  staircase  to  the  foot  of  the 
tower.  He  hurriedly  dressed  himself  and  obey- 
ed. When  they  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  wind- 
ing stairs,  and  the  night  air  from  the  river  blew 
upon  their  faces,  the  jailer  trod  upon  his  torch 
and  put  it  out.  Then,  Arthur,  in  the  darkness, 
was  hurriedly  drawn  into  a  solitary  boat.  And 
in  that  boat  he  found  his  uncle  and  one  other  man. 

He  knelt  to  them,  and  prayed  them  not  to 
murder  him.  Deaf  to  his  entreaties,  they  stabbed 
him  and  sunk  his  body  in  the  river  with  heavy 
stones.  When  the  spring  morning  broke,  the 
tower-door  was  closed,  the  boat  was  gone,  the 
river  sparkled  on  its  way,  and  never  more  was 
any  trace  of  the  poor  boy  beheld  by  mortal  eyes. 

The  news  of  this  atrocious  murder  being 
spread  in  England,  awakened  a  hatred  of  the 
King  (already  odious  for  his  many  vices,  and  for 
his  having  stolen  away  and  married  a  noble  lady 
while  his  own  wife  was  living)  that  never  slept 
again  through  his  whole  reign.  In  Brittany,  the 
indignation  was  intense.  Arthur's  own  sister 
Eleanor  was  in  the  power  of  John  and  shut  up 
in  a  convent  at  Bristol,  but  his  half-sister  Alice 
was  in  Brittany.  The  people  chose  her,  and  the 
murdered  prince's  father-in-law,  the  last  husband 
of  Constance,  to  represent  them ;  and  carried 
their  fiery  complaints  to  King  Philip.  King 
Philip  summoned  King  John  (as  the  holder  of 
territory  in  France)  to  come  before  him  and  de- 
fend himself  King  John  refusing  to  appear, 
King  Philip  declared  him  false,  perjured,  and 
guilty ;  and  again  made  war.  In  a  little  time, 
by  conquering  the  greater  part  of  his  French 
territory,  King  Philip  deprived  him  of  one-third 
of  his  dominions.  And,  through  all  the  fighting 
that  took  place,  King  John  was  always  found, 
either  to  be  eating  and  drinking,  like  a  glutton- 
ous fool,  when  the  danger  was  at  a  distance,  or 
to  be  running  away,  like  a  beaten  cur,  when  it 
was  near. 


You  might  suppose  that  when  he  was  losing 
his  dominions  at  this  rate,  and  when  his  own 
nobles  cared  so  little  for  him  or  his  cause  that 
they  plainly  refused  to  follow  his  banner  out  of 
England,  he  had  enemies  enough.  But  he  made 
another  enemy  of  the  Pope,  which  he  did  in  this 
way. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  dying,  and  the 
junior  monks  of  that  place  wishing  to  get  the 
start  of  the  senior  monks  in  the  appointment  of 
his  successor,  met  together  at  midnight,  secretly 
elected  a  certain  Reginald,  and  sent  him  off  to 
Rome  to  get  the  Pope's  approval.  The  senior 
monks  and  the  King  soon  finding  this  out,  and 
being  very  angry  about  it,  the  junior  monks  gave 
way,  and  all  the  monks  together  elected  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  the  King's  favor- 
ite. The  Pope,  hearing  the  whole  story,  declar- 
ed that  neither  election  would  do  for  him,  and 
that  he  elected  Stephen  Langton.  The  monks 
submitting  to  the  Pope,  the  King  turned  them 
all  out  bodily,  and  banished  them  as  traitors. — 
The  Pope  sent  three  bishops  to  the  King,  to 
threaten  him  with  an  Interdict.  The  King  told 
the  bishops  that  if  any  Interdict  were  laid  upon 
his  kingdom,  he  would  tear  out  the  eyes  and  cut 
off  the  noses  of  all  the  monks  he  could  lay  hold 
of,  and  send  them  over  to  Rome  in  that  undeco- 
rated  state  as  a  present  for  their  master.  The 
bishops,  nevertheless,  soon  published  the  Inter- 
dict, and  fled. 

After  it  had  lasted  a  year,  the  Pope  proceeded 
to  his  next  step  ;  which  was  excommunication. 
King  John  was  declared  excommunicated,  with 
all  the  usual  ceremonies.  The  King  was  so  in- 
censed at  this,  and  was  made  so  desperate  by  the 
disaffection  of  his  barons  and  the  hatred  of  his 
people,  that  it  is  said  that  he  even  privately  sent 
embassadors  to  the  Turks  in  Spain,  offering  to 
renounce  his  religion  and  hold  his  kingdom  of 
them  if  they  would  help  him.  It  is  related  that 
the  embassadors  were  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  Turkish  Emir,  through  long  lines  of  Moor- 
ish guards,  and  that  they  found  the  Emir  with 
his  eyes  seriously  fixed  on  the  pages  of  a  large 
book  from  which  he  never  once  looked  up.  That 
they  gave  him  a  letter  from  the  King  containing 
his  proposals,  and  were  gravely  dismissed.  That 
presently  the  Emir  sent  for  one  of  them,  and 
conjured  him,  by  his  faith  in  his  religion,  to  say 
what  kind  of  man  the  King  of  England  truly 
was  1  That  the  embassador,  thus  pressed,  re- 
plied that  the  King  of  England  was  a  false  tyrant, 
against  whom  his  own  subjects  would  soon  rise. 
And  that  this  was  quite  enough  for  the  Emir. 

Money  being,  in  his  position,  the  next  best 
thing  to  men,  King  John  spared  no  means  of 
getting  it.  He  set  on  foot  another  oppressing 
and  tortui-ing  of  the  unhappy  Jews  (which  was 
quite  in  his  way),  and  invented  a  new  punish- 
ment for  one  wealthy  Jew  of  Bristol.  Until  such 
time  as  that  Jew  should  produce  a  certain  large 
sum  of  money,  the  King  sentenced  him  to  be  im- 
prisoned, and,  every  day,  to  have  one  tooth  vio- 
lently wrenched  out  of  his  head — beginning  with 
the  double  teeth.     For  seven  days  the  oppressed 
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man  bore  the  daily  pain  and  lost  the  daily  tooth  ; 
but,  on  the  eighth,  he  paid  the  money.  With 
the  treasure  raised  in  such  ways,  the  King  made 
an  expedition  into  Ireland,  where  some  English 
nobles  had  revolted.  It  was  one  of  the  very  few 
places  from  which  he  did  not  run  away  ;  because 
no  resistance  was  shown.  He  made  another  ex- 
pedition into  Wales — whence  he  did  run  away  in 
the  end  :  but  not  before  he  had  got  from  the 
Welsh  people,  as  hostages,  twenty-seven  young 
men  of  the  best  families  ;  every  one  of  whom  he 
caused  to  be  slain  in  the  following  year. 

To  Interdict  and  Excommunication,  the  Pope 
now  added  his  last  sentence — Deposition.  He 
proclaimed  John  no  longer  King,  absolved  all  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  sent  Stephen 
Langton  and  others  to  the  King  of  France  to  tell 
him  that;  if  he  would  invade  England,  he  should 
be  forgiven  all  his  sins — at  least,  should  be  for- 
given them  by  the  Pope,  if  that  would  do. 

As  there  was  nothing  that  King  Philip  desired 
more  than  to  invade  England,  he  collected  a 
great  army  at  Rouen,  and  a  fleet  of  seventeen 
hundred  ships  to  bring  them  over.  But  the  En- 
glish people,  however  bitterly  they  hated  the  King, 
were  not  a  people  to  suffer  invasion  quietly. — 
They  flocked  to  Dover,  where  the  English  stan- 
dard was,  in  such  great  numbers  to  enroll  them- 
selves as  defenders  of  their  native  land,  that  there 
were  not  provisions  for  them,  and  the  King  could 
only  select  and  retain  sixty  thousand.  But,  at 
this  crisis,  the  Pope,  who  had  his  own  reasons 
for  objecting  to  either  King  John  or  King  Philip 
being  too  powerful,  interfered.  He  intrusted  a 
legate,  whose  name  was  Pandolf,  with  the  easy 
task  of  frightening  King  John.  He  sent  him  to 
the  English  camp,  from  France,  to  terrify  him 
with  exaggerations  of  King  Philip's  power,  and 
his  own  weakness  in  the  discontent  of  the  En- 
glish barons  and  people.  Pandolf  discharged  his 
commission  so  well,  that  King  John,  in  a  wretch- 
ed panic,  consented  to  acknowledge  Stephen 
Langton  ;  to  resign  his  kingdom  "to  God,  Saint 
Peter,  and  Saint  Paul" — which  meant  the  Pope  ; 
and  to  hold  it,  ever  afterward,  by  the  Pope's 
leave,  on  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of  money. 
To  this  shameful  contract  he  publicly  bound  him- 
self in  the  church  of  the  Knights  Templars  at 
Dover :  where  he  laid  at  the  legate's  feet  a  part 
of  the  tribute,  which  the  legate  haughtily  tram- 
pled upon.  But  they  do  say,  that  this  was  merely 
a  genteel  flourish,  and  that  he  was  afterward  seen 
to  pick  it  up  and  pocket  it. 

There  was  an  unfortunate  prophet,  of  the  name 
of  Peter,  who  had  greatly  increased  King  John's 
terrors  by  predicting  that  he  would  be  unknight- 
ed  (which  the  King  supposed  to  signify  that  he 
would  die)  before  the  Feast  of  Ascension  should 
be  past.  That  was  the  day  after  this  humilia- 
tion. When  the  next  morning  came,  and  the 
King,  who  had  been  trembling  all  night,  found 
himself  alive  and  safe,  he  ordered  the  prophet — 
and  his  son  too — to  be  dragged  through  the  streets 
at  the  tails  of  horses,  and  then  hanged,  for  having 
frightened  him. 

As  King  John  had  now  submitted,  the  Pope, 


to  King  Philip's  great  astonishment,  took  him 
under  his  protection,  and  informed  King  Philip 
that  he  found  he  could  not  give  him  leave  to 
invade  England.  The  angry  Philip  resolved  to 
do  it  without  his  leave  ;  but,  he  gained  nothing 
and  lost  much  ;  for,  the  English,  commanded  by 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  went  over,  in  five  hundred 
ships,  to  the  French  coast,  before  the  French 
fleet  had  sailed  away  from  it,  and  utterly  defeated 
the  whole. 

The  Pope  then  took  off  his  three  sentences, 
one  after  another,  and  empowered  Stephen  Lang- 
ton publicly  to  receive  King  John  into  the  favor 
of  the  church  again,  and  to  ask  him  to  dinner. 
The  King,  who  hated  Langton  with  all  his  might 
and  main — and  with  reason  too,  for  he  was  a 
great  and  a  good  man,  with  whom  such  a  King 
could  have  no  sympathy — pretended  to  cry  and 
to  be  very  grateful.  There  was  a  little  difficulty 
about  settling  how  much  the  King  should  pay, 
as  a  recompense  to  the  clergy  for  the  losses  he 
had  caused  them ;  but,  the  end  of  it  was,  that 
the  superior  clergy  got  a  good  deal,  and  the  in- 
ferior clergy  got  little  or  nothing — which  has  also 
happened  since  King  John's  time,  I  believe. 

When  all  these  matters  were  arranged,  the 
King  in  his  triumph  became  more  fierce,  and 
false,  and  insolent  to  all  around  him  than  he  had 
ever  been.  An  alliance  of  sovereigns  against 
King  Philip,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  landing 
an  army  in  France ;  with  which  he  even  took  a 
town  !  But,  on  the  French  King's  gaining  a 
great  victory,  he  ran  away,  of  course,  and  made 
a  truce  for  five  years. 

And  now  the  time  approached  when  he  was  to 
be  still  further  humbled,  and  made  to  feel,  if  he 
could  feel  any  thing,  what  a  wretched  creature 
he  was.  Of  all  men  in  the  world,  Stephen  Lang- 
ton seemed  raised  up  by  Heaven  to  oppose  and 
subdue  him.  When  he  ruthlessly  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed the  property  of  his  own  subjects,  because 
their  lords,  the  Barons,  would  not  serve  him 
abroad,  Stephen  Langton  fearlessly  reproved  and 
threatened  him.  When  he  swore  to  restore  the 
laws  of  King  Edward,  or  the  laws  of  King  Henry 
the  First,  Stephen  Langton  knew  his  falsehood, 
and  pursued  him  through  all  his  evasions.  When 
the  Barons  met  at  the  abbey  of  Saint  Edmund's- 
Bury,  to  consider  their  wrongs  and  the  King's 
oppressions,  Stephen  Langton  roused  them  by 
his  fervid  words  to  demand  a  solemn  charter  of 
rights  and  liberties  from  their  perjured  master, 
and  to  swear,  one  by  one,  on  the  high  altar,  that 
they  would  have  it,  or  would  wage  war  against 
him  to  the  death.  When  the  King  hid  himself 
in  London  from  the  Barons,  and  was  at  last 
obliged  to  receive  them,  they  told  him  roundly 
they  would  not  believe  him  unless  Stephen 
Langton  became  a  surety  that  he  would  keep 
his  word.  When  he  took  the  Cross,  to  invest 
himself  with  some  interest,  and  belong  to  some- 
thing that  was  received  with  favor,  Stephen 
Langton  was  still  immovable.  When  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  wrote  to 
Stephen  Langton  in  behalf  of  his  new  favorite, 
Stephen  Langton  was  deaf,  even  to  the  Pope 
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himself,  and  saw  before  hiin  nothing  but  the 
welfare  of  England  and  the  crimes  of  the  En- 
glish King. 

At  Easter  time,  the  Barons  assembled  at 
Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  in  proud  array,  and, 
marching  near  to  Oxford  where  the  King  was, 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Stephen  Langton  and 
two  others,  a  list  of  grievances.  "And  these," 
they  said,  "he  must  redress,  or  we  will  do  it  for 
ourselves'?"  When  Stephen  Langton  told  the 
King  as  much,  and  read  the  list  to  him,  he  went 
half  mad  with  rage.  But  that  did  him  no  more 
good  than  his  afterward  trying  to  pacify  the 
Barons  with  lies.  They  called  themselves  and 
their  followers,  "  The  army  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Church."  Marching  through  the  country,  with 
the  people  thronging  to  them  every  where  (ex- 
cept at  Northampton,  where  they  failed  in  an 
attack  upon  the  castle),  they  at  last  triumphantly 
set  up  their  banner  in  London  itself,  whither  the 
whole  land,  tired  of  the  tyrant,  seemed  to  flock 
to  join  them.  Seven  knights  alone,  of  all  the 
knights  in  England,  remained  with  the  King ; 
who,  reduced  to  this  strait,  at  last  sent  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  to  the  Barons  to  say  that  he  ap- 
proved of  every  thing,  and  would  meet  them  to 
sign  their  charter  when  they  would.  "  Then," 
said  the  Barons,  "  let  the  day  be  the  15th  of 
June,  and  the  place,  Runny-Mead." 

On  Monday,  the  fifteenth  of  June,  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fourteen,  the  King  came 
from  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  Barons  came  from 
the  town  of  Staines,  and  they  met  on  Runny- 
Mead,  which  is  still  a  pleasant  meadow  by  the 
Thames,  where  rushes  grow  in  the  clear  waters 
of  the  winding  river,  and  its  banks  are  green 
with  grass  and  trees.  On  the  side  of  the  Barons, 
came  the  General  of  their  army,  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter,  and  a  great  concourse  of  the  nobility 
of  England.  With  the  King,  came,  in  all,  some 
four-and-twenty  persons  of  any  note,  most  of 
whom  despised  him  and  were  merely  his  advisers 
in  form.  On  that  great  day,  and  in  that  great 
company,  the  King  signed  Magna  Charta — the 
great  charter  of  England — by  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  maintain  the  church  in  its  rights  ;  to 
relieve  the  Barons  of  oppressive  obligations  as 
vassals  of  the  Crown — of  which  the  Barons,  in 
their  turn,  pledged  themselves  to  relieve  their 
vassals,  the  people ;  to  respect  the  liberties  of 
London  and  all  other  cities  and  boroughs  ;  to 
protect  foreign  merchants  who  came  to  England  ; 
to  imprison  no  man  without  a  fair  trial ;  and  to 
sell,  delay,  or  deny  justice  to  none.  As  the 
Barons  knew  his  falsehood  well,  they  further 
required,  as  their  securities,  that  he  should  send 
out  of  his  kingdom  all  his  foreign  troops  ;  that 
for  two  months  they  should  hold  possession  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  Stephen  Langton  of  the 
Tower  ;  and  that  five-and-twenty  of  their  body, 
chosen  by  themselves,  should  be  a  lawful  com- 
mittee to  watch  the  keeping  of  the  charter,  and 
to  make  war  upon  him  if  he  broke  it. 

All  this  he  was  obliged  to  yield.  He  signed 
the  charter  with  a  smile,  and,  if  he  could  have 
looked  agreeable,  would  have  done  so,  as  he  de- 


parted from  the  splendid  assembly.  When  he 
got  home  to  Windsor  Castle,  he  was  quite  a 
madman  in  his  helpless  fury.  And  he  broke  the 
charter  immediately  afterward. 

He  sent  abroad  for  foreign  soldiers,  and  sent 
to  the  Pope  for  help,  and  plotted  to  take  London 
by  surprise,  while  the  Barons  should  be  holding 
a  great  tournament  at  Stamford,  which  they  had 
agreed  to  hold  there  as  a  celebration  of  the  char- 
ter. The  Barons,  however,  found  him  out  and 
put  it  off.  Then,  when  the  Barons  desired  to 
see  him  and  tax  him  with  his  treachery,  he  made 
numbers  of  appointments  with  them,  and  kept 
none,  and  shifted  from  place  to  place,  and  Was 
constantly  sneaking  and  skulking  about.  At  last 
he  appeared  at  Dover,  to  join  his  foreign  soldiers 
of  whom  numbers  came  into  his  pay ;  and  with 
them  he  besieged  and  took  Rochester  Castle, 
which  was  occupied  by  knights  and  soldiers  of 
the  Barons.  He  would  have  hanged  them  every 
one  ;  but  the  leader  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  fear- 
ful of  what  the  English  people  might  afterward 
do  to  him,  interfered  to  save  the  knights  ;  there- 
fore the  King  was  fain  to  satisfy  his  vengeance 
with  the  death  of  all  the  common  men.  Then 
he  sent  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with  one  portion 
of  his  ani  V,  to  ravage  the  eastern  part  of  his  own 
dominions,  while  he  carried  fire  and  slaughter 
into  the  northern  part ;  torturing,  plundering, 
killing,  and  inflicting  every  possible  cruelty  upon 
the  people  ;  and,  every  morning,  setting  a  worthy 
example  to  his  men  by  setting  fire,  with  his  own 
monster-hands,  to  the  house  where  he  had  slept 
the  last  night.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  the  Pope, 
coming  to  the  aid  of  his  precious  friend,  laid  the 
kingdom  under  an  Interdict  again,  because  the 
people  took  part  with  the  Barons.  It  did  not 
much  matter,  for  the  people  had  grown  so  used 
to  it  now,  that  they  had  begun  to  think  about  it. 
It  occurred  to  them — perhaps  to  Stephen  Lang- 
ton too — that  they  could  keep  their  churches 
open,  and  ring  their  bells,  without  the  Pope's 
permission  as  well  as  with  it.  So  they  tried  the 
experiment — and  found  that  it  succeeded  per- 
fectly. 

It  being  now  impossible  to  bear  the  country, 
as  a  wilderness  of  cruelty,  or  longer  to  hold  any 
terms  with  such  a  foresworn  outlaw  of  a  king, 
the  Barons  sent  to  Louis,  son  of  the  French 
monarch,  to  oifer  him  the  English  crown.  Car- 
ing as  little  for  the  Pope's  excommunication  of 
him  if  he  accepted  the  offer,  as  it  is  possible  his 
father  may  have  cared  for  the  Pope's  forgiveness 
of  his  sins,  he  landed  at  Sandwich  (King  John 
immediately  running  away  from  Dover,  where 
he  happened  to  be)  and  went  on  to  London. 
The  Scottish  King,  with  whom  many  of  the 
Northern  English  Lords  had  taken  refuge  ;  num- 
bers of  the  foreign  soldiers,  numbers  of  the  Bar- 
ons, and  numbers  of  the  people,  went  over  to 
him  every  day — King  John,  the  while,  continu- 
ally running  away  in  all  directions.  The  career 
of  Louis  was  checked,  however,  by  the  suspicions 
of  the  Barons,  founded  on  the  dying  declaration 
of  a  French  Lord,  that  when  the  kingdom  was 
conquered  he  was  sworn  to  banish  them  as  trai- 
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tors,  and  to  give  their  estates  to  some  of  his  own 
Nobles.  Rather  than  suffer  this,  some  of  the 
Barons  hesitated  ;  others  even  went  over  to  King 
John. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  turning  point  of  King 
John's  fortunes,  for,  in  his  savage  and  murderous 
course,  he  had  now  taken  some  towns  and  met 
with  some  successes.  But,  happily  for  England 
and  humanity,  his  death  was  near.  Crossing  a 
dangerous  quicksand,  called  the  Wash,  not  very 
far  from  Wisbeach,  the  tide  came  up  and  nearly 
drowned  his  army.  He  and  his  soldiers  escaped  ; 
but,  looking  back  from  the  shore  when  he  was 
safe,  he  saw  the  roaring  water  sweep  down  in  a 
torrent,  overturn  the  wagons,  horses,  and  men 
that  carried  his  treasure,  and  engulf  them  in  a 
raging  whirlpool  from  which  nothing  could  be 
delivered. 

Cursing,  and  swearing,  and  gnawing  his  fin- 
gers, he  went  on  to  Swinestead  Abbey,  where 
the  monks  set  before  him  quantities  of  pears,  and 
peaches,  and  new  cider — some  say  poison  too, 
but  there  is  very  little  reason  to  suppose  so — of 
which  he  ate  and  drank  in  an  immoderate  and 
beastly  way.  AH  night  he  lay  ill  of  a  burning 
fever,  and  haunted  with  horrible  fears.  Next 
day,  they  put  him  in  a  horse- litter,  and  carried 
him  to  Sleaford  Castle,  where  he  passed  another 
night  of  pain  and  horror.  Next  day,  they  carried 
him,  with  greater  difficulty  than  on  the  day  be- 
fore, to  the  castle  of  Newark-upon-Trent ;  and 
there,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventeenth  of  his 
vile  reign,  was  an  end  of  this  miserable  brute. 

MY  NOVEL;  OR,  VARIETIES  IN  EN- 
GLISH LIFE.* 
Book  IX.— INITIAL  CHAPTER. 
IVrOW  that  I  am  fairly  in  the  heart  of  my  story, 
1*  these  prehminary  chapters  must  shrink  into 
comparatively  small  dimensions,  and  not  en- 
croach upon  the  space  required  by  the  various 
personages  whose  acquaintance  I  have  picked 
up  here  and  th^re,  and  who  are  now  all  crowd- 
ing upon  me  like  poor  relations  to  whom  one 
has  unadvisedly  given  a  general  invitation,  and 
who  descend  upon  one  simultaneously  about 
Christmas  time.  Where  they  are  to  be  stowed, 
and  what  is  to  become  of  thera  all,  Heaven 
knows ;  in  the  mean  while,  the  reader  will  have 
already  observed  that  the  Caxton  family  them- 
selves are  turned  out  of  their  own  rooms,  sent 
a-packing,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  new 
comers. 

And  now  that  I  refer  to  that  respected  family, 
I  shall  take  occasion  (dropping  all  metaphor)  to 
intimate  a  doubt,  whether,  should  these  papers 
be  collected  and  republished,  I  shall  not  wholly 
recast  the  Initial  Chapters  in  which  the  Caxtons 
have  been  permitted  to  re-appear.  They  assure 
me,  themselves,  that  they  feel  a  bashful  appre- 
hension lest  they  may  be  accused  of  having  thrust 
irrelevant  noses  into  affairs  which  by  no  means 
belong  to  them — an  impertinence  which,  being 
a  peculiarly  shy  race,  they  have  carefully  shun- 
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ned  in  the  previous  course  of  their  innocent  and 
segregated  existence.  Indeed,  there  is  some 
cause  for  that  alarm,  seeing  that  not  long  since 
in  a  journal  professing  to  be  critical,  this  My 
Novel;  or,  Varieties  in  English  Life,  was  mis- 
named and  insulted  as  "a  Continuation  of  2'he 
Caxtons./''  with  which  biographical  work  it  has 
no  more  to  do  (save  in  the  aforesaid  introductions 
to  previous  Books  in  the  present  diversified  and 
compendious  narrative)  than  I  with  Hecuba,  or 
Hecuba  with  me.  Reserving  the  doubt  herein 
suggested  for  maturer  deliberation,  I  proceed 
with  my  new  Initial  Chapter.  And  I  shall  stint 
the  matter  therein  contained  to  a  brief  comment 
upon  Public  Life. 

Were  you  ever  in  public  life,  my  dear  reader  ? 
I  don't  mean,  by  that  question,  to  ask  whether 
you  were  ever  Lord-Chancellor,  Prime-Minister, 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  or  even  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  An  author  hopes  to 
find  readers  far  beyond  that  very  egregious  but 
very  limited  segment  of  the  Great  Circle.  Were 
you  ever  a  busy  man  in  your  vestry,  active  in  a 
municipal  corporation,  one  of  a  committee  for 
furthering  the  interests  of  an  enlightened  candi- 
date for  your  native  burgh,  town,  or  shire  ? — in 
a  word,  did  you  ever  resign  your  private  com- 
forts as  men  in  order  to  share  the  public  troubles 
of  mankind  ?  If  ever  you  have  so  far  departed 
from  the  Lucretian  philosophy,  just  look  back — 
was  it  life  at  all  that  you  lived  ? — were  you  an  in- 
dividual distinct  existence — a  passenger  in  the 
railway? — or  were  you  merely  an  indistinct 
portion  of  that  common  flame  which  heated  the 
boiler  and  generated  the  steam  that  set  off  the 
monster  train  ? — very  hot,  very  active,  very  use- 
ful, no  doubt ;  but  all  your  identity  fused  in  flame, 
and  all  your  forces  vanishing  in  gas. 

And  you  think  the  people  in  the  railway  car- 
riages care  for  you? — do  you  think  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  worsted  wrapper  is  saying  to 
his  neighbor  with  the  striped  rug  on  his  comfort- 
able knees,  "How  grateful  we  ought  to  be  for 
that  fiery  particle  which  is  crackling  and  hissing 
under  the  boiler !  It  helps  us  on  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  from  Vauxhall  to  Putney  ?"  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  Ten  to  one  but  he  is  saying — "  Not  six- 
teen miles  an  hour !  What  the  deuce  is  the 
matter  with  the  stoker?" 

Look  at  our  friend  Audley  Egerton.  You 
have  just  had  a  glimpse  of  the  real  being  that 
struggles  under  the  huge  copper  j  you  have 
heard  the  hollow  sound  oi'  the  rich  man's  coflers 
under  the  tap  of  Baron  Levy's  friendly  knuckle 
— heard  the  strong  man's  heart  give  out  its  dull 

warning  sound  to  the  scientific  ear  of  Dr.  F . 

And  away  once  more  vanishes  the  separate  ex- 
istence, lost  again  in  the  flame  that  heats  the 
boiler,  and  the  smoke  that  curls  into  air  from 
the  grimy  furnace. 

Look  to  it,  O  Public  Man,  whoever  thou  art, 
and  whatsoever  thy  degree — see  if  thou  canst 
not  compound  matters,  so  as  to  keep  a  little  nook 
apart  for  thy  private  life  ;  that  is,  for  thyself/ 
Let  the  great  Popkins  Question  not  absorb  wholly 
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the  individual  soul  of  thee,  as  Smith  or  Johnson. 
Don't  so  entirely  consume  thyself  under  that  in- 
satiable boiler,  that  when  thy  poor  little  monad 
rushes  out  from  the  sooty  furnace,  and  arrives 
at  the  stars,  thou  mayest  find  no  vocation  for 
thee  there,  and  feel  as  if  thou  hadst  nothing  to 
do  amidst  the  still  splendors  of  the  Infinite.  I 
don't  deny  to  thee  the  uses  of  "  Public  Life ;"  I 
grant  that  it  is  much  to  have  helped  to  carry 
that  great  Popkins  Question ;  but  Private  Life, 
my  friend,  is  the  life  of  thy  private  soul ;  and 
there  may  be  matters  concerned  vi'ith  that  which, 
on  consideration,  thou  mayest  allow,  can  not  be 
wholly  mixed  up  with  the  great  Popkins  Ques- 
tion— and  were  not  finally  settled  when  thou 
didst  exclaim — "I  have  not  lived  in  vain — the 
Popkins  Question  is  carried  at  last!"  O  im- 
mortal soul,  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  per  diem 
— de-Popkinize  thine  immortality  ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  had  not  been  without  much  persuasion  on 
the  part  of  Jackeymo,  that  Riccabocca  had  con- 
sented to  settle  himself  in  the  house  which  Ran- 
dal had  recommended  to  him.  Not  that  the  ex- 
ile conceived  any  suspicion  of  the  young  man 
beyond  that  which  he  might  have  shared  with 
Jackeymo,  viz.,  that  Randal's  interest  in  the 
father  was  increased  by  a  very  natural  and  ex- 
cusable admiration  of  the  daughter.  But  the 
Italian  had  the  pride  common  to  misfortune — he 
did  not  like  to  be  indebted  to  others,  and  he 
shrank  from  the  pity  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
known  that  he  had  held  a  higher  station  in  his 
own  land.  These  scruples  gave  way  to  the 
strength  of  his  affection  for  his  daughter  and 
his  dread  of  his  foe.  Good  men,  however  able 
and  brave,  who  have  suffered  from  the  wicked, 
are  apt  to  form  exaggerated  notions  of  the  pow- 
er that  has  prevailed  against  them.  Jackeymo 
had  conceived  a  superstitious  terror  of  Peschiera, 
and  Riccabocca,  though  by  no  means  addicted 
to  superstition,  still  had  a  certain  creep  of  the 
flesh  whenever  he  thought  of  his  foe. 

But  Riccabocca — than  whom  no  man  was  more 
physically  brave,  and  no  man,  in  some  respects, 
more  morally  timid — feared  the  Count  less  as  a 
foe  than  as  a  gallant.  He  remembered  his  kins- 
man's surpassing  beauty — the  power  he  had  ob- 
tained over  women.  He  knew  him  versed  in 
every  art  that  corrupts,  and  void  of  all  the  con- 
science that  deters.  And  Riccabocca  had  unhap- 
pily nursed  himself  into  so  poor  an  estimate  of 
the  female  character,  that  even  the  pure  and  lofty 
nature  of  Violante  did  not  seem  to  him  a  sufficient 
safeguard  against  the  craft  and  determination  of 
a  practiced  and  remorseless  intriguer.  But  of  all 
the  precautions  he  could  take,  none  appeared  more 
likely  to  conduce  to  safety,  than  his  establishing 
a  friendly  communication  with  one  who  profess- 
ed to  be  able  to  get  at  all  the  Count's  plans  and 
movements,  and  who  could  apprise  Riccabocca 
at  once  should  his  retreat  be  discovered.  "Fore- 
warned is  forearmed,"  said  he  to  himself,  in  one 
of  the  proverbs  common  to  all  nations.     How- 


ever, as  with  his  usual  sagacity  he  came  to  re- 
flect upon  the  alarming  intelligence  conveyed  to 
him  by  Randal,  viz.,  that  the  Count  sought  his 
daughter's  hand,  he  divined  that  there  was  some 
strong  personal  interest  under  such  ambition ; 
and  what  could  be  that  interest  save  the  proba- 
bility of  Riccabocca's  ultimate  admission  to  the 
Imperial  grace,  and  the  Count's  desire  to  assure 
himself  of  the  heritage  to  an  estate  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  retain  no  more  ?  Riccabocca 
was  not  indeed  aware  of  the  condition  (not  ac- 
cording to  usual  customs  in  Austria)  on  which 
the  Count  held  the  forfeited  domains.  He  knew 
not  that  they  had  been  granted  merely  on  pleas- 
ure ;  but  he  was  too  well  aware  of  Peschiera's 
nature  to  suppose  that  he  would  woo  a  bride 
without  a  dower,  or  be  moved  by  remorse  in  any 
overture  of  reconciliation.  He  felt  assured,  too 
— and  this  increased  all  his  fears — that  Peschi- 
era  would  never  venture  to  seek  an  interview 
himself;  all  the  Count's  designs  on  Violante 
would  be  dark,  secret,  and  clandestine.  He  was 
perplexed  and  tormented  by  the  doubt,  whether 
or  not  to  express  openly  to  Violante  his  appre- 
hensions of  the  nature  of  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended. He  had  told  her  vaguely  that  it  was 
for  her  sake  that  he  desired  secrecy  and  conceal- 
ment. But  that  might  mean  any  thing  ;  what 
danger  to  himself  would  not  menace  her  ?  Yet 
to  say  more  was  so  contrary  to  a  man  of  his 
Italian  notions  and  Machiavellian  maxims  !  To 
say  to  a  young  girl,  "  There  is  a  man  come  over 
to  England  on  purpose  to  woo  and  win  you. 
For  Heaven's  sake  take  care  of  him  ;  he  is  dia- 
bolically handsome ;  he  never  fails  where  he 
sets  his  heart," — "  Cospetto!"  cried  the  doctor, 
aloud,  as  these  admonitions  shaped  themselves 
to  speech  in  the  camera-obscura  of  his  brain ; 
"  such  a  warning  w^ould  have  undone  a  Cornelia 
while  she  was  yet  an  innocent  spinster."  No, 
he  resolved  to  say  nothing  to  Violante  of  the 
Count's  intention,  only  to  keep  guard,  and  make 
himself  and  Jackeymo  all  eyes  and  all  ears. 

The  house  Randal  had  selected  pleased  Ric- 
cabocca at  first  glance.  It  stood  alone,  upon  a 
little  eminence  ;  its  upper  windows  commanded 
the  high  road.  It  had  been  a  school,  and  was 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  which  contained  a 
garden  and  lawn  sufficiently  large  for  exercise. 
The  garden  doors  were  thick,  fortified  by  strong 
bolts,  and  had  a  little  wicket  lattice,  shut  and 
opened  at  pleasure,  from  which  Jackeymo  could 
inspect  all  visitors  before  he  permitted  them  to 
enter. 

An  old  female  servant  from  the  neighborhood 
was  cautiously  hired ;  Riccabocca  renounced 
his  Italian  name,  and  abjured  his  origin.  He 
spoke  English  sufficiently  well  to  think  he  could 
pass  as  an  Englishman.  He  called  himself  Mr. 
Richmouth  (a  liberal  translation  of  Riccabocca). 
He  bought  a  blunderbuss,  two  pair  of  pistols^ 
and  a  huge  house-dog.  Thus  provided  for,  he 
allowed  Jackeymo  to  write  a  line  to  Randal  and 
communicate  his  arrival. 

Randal  lost  no  time  in  callinop.    With  his  usual 
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adaptability  and  his  powers  of  dissimulation  he 
contrived  easily  to  please  Mrs.  Riccabocca,  and 
to  increase  the  good  opinion  the  exile  was  dis- 
posed to  form  of  him.  He  engaged  Violante  in 
conversation  on  Italy  and  its  poets.  He  prom- 
ised to  buy  her  books.  He  began,  though  more 
distantly  than  he  could  have  desired — for  her 
sweet  stateliness  awed  him  in  spite  of  himself — 
the  preliminaries  of  courtship.  He  established 
himself  at  once  as  a  familiar  guest,  riding  down 
daily  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  after  the  toils  of 
office,  and  retiring  at  night.  In  four  or  five  days 
he  thought  he  had  made  great  progress  with  all. 
Riccabocca  watched  him  naiTowly,  and  grew 
absorbed  in  thought  after  every  visit.  At  length 
one  night,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Riccabocca  were 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  Violante  having  re- 
tired to  rest,  he  thus  spoke  as  he  filled  his  pipe : 

"  Happy  is  the  man  who  has  no  children  ! 
Thrice  happy  he  who  has  no  girls  !" 

'-  My  dear  Alphonso  !"  said  the  wife,  looking 
up  from  the  wristband  to  which  she  was  attach- 
ing a  neat  mother-o'-pearl  button.  She  said  no 
more ;  it  was  the  sharpest  rebuke  she  was  in 
the  custom  of  administering  to  her  husband's 
cynical  and  odious  observations.  Riccabocca 
lighted  his  pipe  with  a  thread  paper,  gave  three 
great  puffs,  and  resumed. 

"  One  blunderbuss,  four  pistols,  and  a  house- 
dog called  Pompey,  who  would  have  made  mince- 
meat of  Julius  CsBsar !" 

"  He  certainly  eats  a  great  deal,  does  Pom- 
pey!" said  Mrs.  Riccabocca,  simply.  "But  if 
he  relieves  your  mind  !" 

"  He  does  not  relieve  it  in  the  least,  ma'am," 
groaned  Riccabocca:  "and  that  is  the  point  I 
was  coming  to.  This  is  a  most  harassing  life, 
and  a  most  undignified  life.  And  I  who  have 
only  asked  from  Heaven  dignity  and  repose  ! 
But,  if  Violante  were  once  married,  I  should 
want  neither  blunderbuss,  pistol,  nor  Pompey. 
And  it  is  that  which  would  relieve  my  mind,  cava 
mia  : — Pompey  only  relieves  my  larder!" 

Now  Riccabocca  had  been  more  communica- 
tive to  Jemima  than  he  had  been  to  Violante. 
Having  once  trusted  her  with  one  secret,  he  had 
every  motive  to  trust  her  with  another  ;  and  he 
had  accordingly  spoken  out  his  fears  of  the  Count 
di  Peschiera.  Therefore  she  answered,  laying 
down  the  work,  and  taking  her  husband's  hand 
tenderly  : 

"Indeed,  my  love,  since  you  dread  so  much 
(though  I  own  that  I  must  think  unreasonably) 
this  wicked,  dangerous  man,  it  would  be  the  hap- 
piest thing  in  the  world  to  see  dear  Violante 
well  married ;  because,  you  see,  if  she  is  mar- 
ried to  one  person,  she  can  not  be  married  to 
another ;  and  all  fear  of  this  Count,  as  you  say, 
would  be  at  an  end." 

"  You  can  not  express  yourself  better.  It  is  a 
great  comfort  to  unbosom  one's  self  to  a  wife, 
after  all !"  quoth  Riccabocca. 

"  But,"  said  the  wife,  after  a  grateful  kiss  : 
"but  where  and  how  can  we  find  a  husband 
suitable  to  the  rank  of  your  daughter?" 


"There — there  —  there,"  cried  Riccabocca, 
pushing  back  his  chair  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
room:  "that  comes  of  unbosoming  one's  self! 
Out  flies  one's  secret;  it  is  opening  the  lid  of 
Pandora's  box;  one  is  betrayed,  ruined,  undone !" 

"  Why?  there's  not  a  soul  that  can  hear  us  !" 
said  Mrs.  Riccabocca,  soothingly. 

"  That's  chance,  ma'am  !  If  you  once  con- 
tract the  habit  of  blabbing  out  a  secret  when  no- 
body's by,  how  on  earth  can  you  resist  it  when 
you  have  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  telling  it 
to  all  the  world  ?  Vanity,  vanity — woman's  van- 
ity !  Woman  never  could  withstand  rank — nev- 
er!" The  Doctor  went  on  railing  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  was  very  reluctantly  appeased 
by  Mrs.  Riccabocca's  repeated  and  tearful  as- 
surances that  she  would  never  even  whisper  to 
herself  that  her  husband  had  ever  held  any  other 
rank  than  that  of  Doctor.  Riccabocca,  with  a 
dubious  shake  of  the  head,  renewed: 

"  I  have  done  with  all  pomp  and  pretension. 
Besides,  the  young  man  is  a  born  gentleman;  he 
seems  in  good  circumstances ;  he  has  energy 
and  latent  ambition ;  he  is  akin  to  L'Estrange's 
intimate  friend ;  he  seems  attached  to  Violante. 
I  don't  think  it  probable  that  we  could  do  better. 
Nay,  if  Peschiera  fears  that  I  shall  be  restored 
to  my  country,  and  I  learn  the  wherefore,  and 
the  ground  to  take,  through  this  young  man — 
why,  gratitude  is  the  first  virtue  of  the  noble!" 

"You  speak,  then,  of  Mr.  Leslie?" 

"  To  be  sure — of  whom  else  ?" 

Mrs.  Riccabocca  leaned  her  cheek  on  her  hand, 
thoughtfully :  "  Now,  you  have  told  me  that,  I 
will  observe  him  with  different  eyes." 

"  Anima  mia  !  I  don't  see  how  the  difference 
of  your  eyes  will  alter  the  object  they  look  upon !" 
grumbled  Riccabocca,  shaking  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe. 

"  The  object  alters  when  we  see  it  in  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view!"  replied  Jemima,  modestly. 
"  This  thread  does  very  well  when  I  look  at  it 
in  order  to  sew  a  button  on,  but  I  should  say  it 
would  never  do  to  tie  up  Pompey  in  his  kennel." 

"  Reasoning  by  illustration,  upon  my  soul !" 
ejaculated  Riccabocca,  amazed. 

"And,"  continued  Jemima,  "when  I  am  to 
regard  one  who  is  to  constitute  the  happiness  of 
that  dear  child,  and  for  life,  can  I  regard  him  as 
I  would  the  pleasantest  guest  of  an  evening? 
Ah,  trust  me,  Alphonso — I  don't  pretend  to  be 
wise  like  you — but,  when  a  woman  considers 
what  a  man  is  likely  to  prove  to  woman — his 
sincerity — his  honor — his  heart — oh,  trust  me, 
she  is  wiser  than  the  wisest  man !" 

Riccabocca  continued  to  gaze  on  Jemima  with 
unaffected  admiration  and  surprise.  And,  cer- 
tainly, to  use  his  phrase,  since  he  had  unbosomed 
himself  to  his  better  half — since  he  had  confided 
in  her,  consulted  with  her,  her  sense  had  seemed 
to  quicken — her  whole  mind  to  expand. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  sage,  "I  vow  and  de- 
clare that  Machiavelli  was  a  fool  to  you.  And 
I  have  been  as  dull  as  the  chair  I  sit  upon,  to 
deny  myself  so  many  years  the  comfort  and  coun- 
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sel  of  such  a — but,  corpo  di  Baccho  !  forget  all 
about  rank;  and  so  now  to  bed." 

"  One  must  not  holloa  till  one's  out  of  the 
wood,"  muttered  the  ungrateful,  suspicious  vil- 
lain, as  he  lighted  the  chamber  candle. 

♦ 

CHAPTER  III. 

RiccABoccA  could  not  confine  himself  to  the 
precincts  within  the  walls  to  which  he  condemn-ed 
Violante.  Resuming  his  spectacles,  and  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  he  occasionally  sallied  forth  upon  a 
kind  of  outwatch  or  reconnoitring  expedition — 
restricting  himself,  however,  to  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  never  going  quite  out  of  sight 
of  his  house.  His  favorite  walk  was  to  the  sum- 
rait  of  a  hillock  overgrown  with  stunted  brush- 
wood. Here  he  would  seat  himself  musingly, 
often  till  the  hoofs  of  Randal's  horse  rang  on  the 
winding  road,  as  the  sun  set,  over  fading  herb- 
age, red  and  vaporous,  in  autumnal  skies.  Just 
below  the  hillock,  and  not  two  hundred  yards 
from  his  own  house,  was  the  only  other  habita- 
tion in  view — a  charming,  thoroughly  English 
cottage,  though  somewhat  imitated  from  the 
Swiss — with  gable  ends,  thatched  roof,  and  pret- 
ty projecting  casements,  opening  through  creep- 
ers and  climbing  roses.  From  his  height  he  com- 
manded the  gardens  of  this  cottage,  and  his  eye 
of  artist  was  pleased,  from  the  first  sight,  with 
the  beauty  which  some  exquisite  taste  had  given 
to  the  ground.  Even  in  that  cheerless  season 
of  the  year,  the  garden  wore  a  summer  smile  ; 
the  evergreens  were  so  bright  and  various,  and 
the  few  flowers  still  left,  so  hardy  and  so  health- 
ful. Facing  the  south,  a  colonnade,  or  covered 
gallery,  of  rustic  woodwork  had  been  formed, 
and  creeping  plants,  lately  set,  were  already  be- 
ginning to  clothe  its  columns.  Opposite  to  this 
colonnade  there  was  a  fountain  which  reminded 
Riccabocca  of  his  own  at  the  deserted  Casino. 
It  was,  indeed,  singularly  like  it :  the  same  circu- 
lar shape,  the  same  girdle  of  flowers  around  it. 
But  the  jet  from  it  varied  every  day — fantastic 
and  multiform,  like  the  sports  of  a  Naiad — some- 
times shooting  up  like  a  tree,  sometimes  shaped 
as  a  convolvulus,  sometimes  tossing  from  its  sil- 
ver spray  a  flower  of  vermilion,  or  a  fruit  of 
gold— as  if  at  play  with  its  toy  like  a  happy 
child.  And  near  the  fountain  was  a  large  avi- 
ary, large  enough  to  inclose  a  tree.  The  Italian 
could  just  catch  a  gleam  of  rich  color  from  the 
wings  of  the  birds,  as  they  glanced  to  and  fro 
within  the  net- work,  and  could  hear  their  songs, 
contrasting  the  silence  of  the  free  populace  of 
air,  whom  the  coming  winter  had  already  stilled. 

Riccabocca's  eye,  so  alive  to  all  aspects  of 
beauty,  luxuriated  in  the  view  of  this  garden. 
Its  pleasantness  had  a  charm  that  stole  him  from 
his  anxious  fear  and  melancholy  memories. 

He  never  saw  but  two  forms  within  the  de- 
mesnes, and  he  could  not  distinguish  their  feat- 
ures. One  was  a  woman,  who  seemed  to  him  of 
staid  manner  and  homely  appearance ;  she  was 
seen  but  rarely.  The  other  a  man,  often  pacing 
to  and  fro  the  colonnade,  with  frequent  pauses 


before  the  playful  fountain,  or  the  birds  that  sang 
louder  as  he  approached.  This  latter  form  would 
then  disappear  within  a  room,  the  glass  door  of 
which  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  colonnade ; 
and  if  the  door  were  left  open,  Riccabocca  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  figu^^  bending  over  a 
table  covered  with  books. 

Always,  however,  before  the  sun  set,  the  man 
would  step  forth  more  briskly,  and  occupy  him- 
self with  the  garden,  often  working  at  it  with 
good  heart,  as  if  at  a  task  of  delight ;  and,  then, 
too,  the  woman  would  come  out,  and  stand  by,  as 
if  talking  to  her  companion.  Riccabocca's  curi- 
osity grew  aroused.  He  bade  Jemima  inquire 
of  the  old  maid-servant  who  lived  at  the  cottage, 
and  heard  that  its  owner  was  a  Mr.  Oran — a 
quiet  gentleman,  and  fond  of  his  book. 

While  Riccabocca  thus  amused  himself,  Ran- 
dal had  not  been  prevented,  either  by  his  official 
cares  or  his  schemes  on  Violante's  heart  and 
fortune,  from  furthering  the  project  that  was  to 
unite  Frank  Hazeldean  and  Beatrice  di  Negra. 
I  ndeed,  as  to  the  first,  a  ray  of  hope  was  sufficient 
to  fire  the  ardent  and  unsuspecting  lover.  And 
Randal's  artful  representation  of  Mrs.  Hazel- 
dean's  conversation  with  him,  removed  all  fear 
of  parental  displeasure  from  a  mind  always  too 
disposed  to  give  itself  up  to  the  temptation  of  the 
moment.  Beatrice,  though  her  feelings  for  Frank 
were  not  those  of  love,  became  more  and  more 
influenced  by  Randal's  arguments  and  represent- 
ations, the  more  especially  as  her  brother  grew 
morose,  and  even  menacing,  as  daysjslipt  on,  and 
she  could  give  no  clew  to  the  retreat  of  those 
whom  he  sought  for.  Her  debts,  too,  were  really 
urgent.  As  Randal's  profound  knowledge  of 
human  infirmity  had  shrewdly  conjectured,  the 
scruples  of  honor  and  pride,  that  had  made  her 
declare  she  would  not  bring  to  a  husband  her 
own  incumbrances,  began  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  necessity.  She  listened  already,  with  but  faint 
objections,  when  Randal  urged  her  not  to  wait  for 
the  uncertain  discovery  that  was  to  secure  her 
dowry,  but  by  a  private  marriage  with  Frank 
escape  at  once  into  freedom  and  security.  While, 
though  he  had  first  held  out  to  young  Hazeldean 
the  inducement  of  Beatrice's  dowry  as  reason  of 
self-justification  in  the  eyes  of  the  Squire,  it  was 
still  easier  to  drop  that  inducement,  which  had 
always  rather  damped  than  fired  the  high  spirit 
and  generous  heart  of  the  poor  Guardsman.  And 
Randal  could  conscientiously  say,  that  when  he 
had  asked  the  Squire  if  he  expected  fortune  with 
Frank's  bride,  the  Squire  had  replied,  "  I  don't 
care."  Thus  encouraged  by  his  friend  and  his 
own  heart,  and  the  softening  manner  of  a  woman 
who  might  have  charmed  many  a  colder,  and 
fooled  many  a  wiser  man,  Frank  rapidly  yielded 
to  the  snares  held  out  for  his  perdition.  And 
though  as  yet  he  honestly  shrank  from  proposing 
to  Beatrice  or  himself  a  marriage  without  the 
consent,  and  even  the  knowledge  of  his  parents, 
yet  Randal  was  quite  content  to  leave  a  nature, 
however  good,  so  thoroughly  impulsive  and  un- 
disciplined, to  the  influences  of  the  first  strong 
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passion  it  had  ever  known.  Meanwhile,  it  was 
so  easy  to  dissuade  Frank  from  even  giving  a 
hint  to  the  folks  at  home.  "  For,"  said  the  wily 
and  able  traitor,  "though  we  may  be  sure  of 
Mrs.  Hazeldean's  consent,  and  her  power  over 
your  father,  when  the  step  is  once  taken,  yet  we 
can  not  count  for  certain  on  the  Squire — he  is  so 
choleric  and  hasty.  He  might  hurry  to  town — 
see  Madame  di  Negra,  blurt  out  some  compas- 
sionate, rude  expressions  which  would  wake  her 
resentment,  and  cause  her  instant  rejection.  And 
it  might  be  too  late  if  he  repented  afterward — as 
he  would  be  sure  to  do." 

Meanwhile  Randal  Leslie  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
Clarendon  Hotel  (an  extravagance  most  contrary 
to  his  habits),  and  invited  Frank,  Mr.  Borrow- 
well,  and  Baron  Levy. 

But  this  house-spider,  which  glided  with  so 
much  ease  after  its  flies,  through  webs  so  nu- 
merous and  mazy,  had  yet  to  amuse  Madame  di 
Neofra  with  assurances  that  the  fugitives  sought 
for  would  sooner  or  later  be  discovered .  Though 
Randal  baffled  and  eluded  her  suspicion  that  he 
was  already  acquainted  with  the  exiles  ("  the 
persons  he  had  thought  of  were."  he  said, 
•'quite  different  from  her  description;"  and  he 
even  presented  to  her  an  old  singing-master,  and 
a  sallow-faced  daughter,  as  the  Italians  who  had 
caused  his  mistake),  it  was  necessary  for  Beatrice 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  aid  she  had  promised 
to  her  brother,  and  to  introduce  Randal  to  the 
Count.  It  was  no  less  desirable  to  Randal  to 
know,  and  even  win  the  confidence  of  this  man 
— his  rival. 

The  two  met  at  Madame  di  Negra's  house. 
There  is  something  very  strange,  and  almost 
mesmerical,  in  the  rapport  between  two  evil 
natures.  Bring  two  honest  men  together,  and 
it  is  ten  to  one  if  they  recognize  each  other  as 
honest;  differences  in  temper,  manner,  even 
politics,  may  make  each  misjudge  the  other. 
But  bring  together  two  men,  unprincipled  and 
perverted — men  who,  if  born  in  a  cellar,  would 
have  been  food  for  the  hulks  or  gallows — and 
they  recognize  each  other  by  instant  sympathy. 
The  eyes  of  Franzini,  Count  of  Peschiera,  and 
Randal  Leslie  no  sooner  met,  than  a  gleam  of 
intelligence  shot  from  both.  They  talked  on  in- 
different subjects — weather,  gossip,  politics — 
what  not.  They  bowed  and  they  smiled ;  but, 
all  the  while,  each  w^as  watching,  plumbing  the 
other's  heart;  each  measuring  his  strength  with 
his  companion;  each  inly  saying,  "This  is  a 
very  remarkable  rascal ;  am  I  a  match  for  him  ?" 
It  was  at  dinner  they  met ;  and,  following  the 
English  fashion,  Madame  di  Negra  left  them 
alone  with  their  wine. 

Then,  for  the  first  time.  Count  di  Peschiera 
cautiously  and  adroitly  made  a  covered  push  to- 
ward the  object  of  the  meeting. 

"  You  have  never  been  abroad,  my  dear  sir  ? 
You  must  contrive  to  visit  me  at  Vienna.  I  grant 
the  splendor  of  your  London  world ;  but,  honest- 
ly speaking,  it  wants  the  freedom  of  ours— a 
freedom  which  unites  gayety  with  polish.     For 


as  your  society  is  mixed,  there  are  pretension 
and  effort  with  those  who  have  no  right  to  be  in 
it,  and  artificial  condescension  and  chilling  arro- 
gance with  those  who  have  to  keep  their  in- 
feriors at  a  certain  distance.  With  us,  all  being 
of  fixed  rank  and  acknowledged  birth,  familiarity 
is  at  once  established.  Hence,"  added  the  Count, 
with  his  French  lively  smile — "hence,  there  is 
no  place  like  Vienna  for  a  young  man — no  place 
like  Vienna  for  bonnes  fortunes.'''' 

"  Those  make  the  paradise  of  the  idle,"  replied 
Randal,  "  but  the  purgatory  of  the  busy.  I  con- 
fess frankly  to  you,  my  dear  Count,  that  I  have 
as  little  of  the  leisure  which  becomes  the  aspirer 
to  bonnes  fortunes  as  I  have  the  personal  graces 
which  obtain  them  without  an  effort;"  and  he 
inclined  his  head  as  in  compliment. 

"  So,"  thought  the  Count,  "woman  is  not  his 
weak  side.     What  is?" 

^'Morbleu  !  ray  d«ar  Mr.  Leslie — had  I  thought 
as  you  do  some  years  since,  I  had  saved  myself 
from  many  a  trouble.  After  all.  Ambition  is  the 
best  mistress  to  woo ;  for  with  her  there  is  al- 
ways the  hope,  and  never  the  possession." 

"Ambition,  Count,"  replied  Randal,  still 
guarding  himself  in  dry  sententiousness,  "  is  the 
luxury  of  the  rich,  and  the  necessity  of  the  poor." 

"Aha,"  thought  the  Count,  "it  comes,  as  I 
anticipated  from  the  first — comes  to  the  bribe." 
He  passed  the  wine  to  Randal,  filling  his  own 
glass,  and  draining  it  carelessly :  "  Sur  mon  ame^ 
mon  chcr,''^  said  the  Count,  "luxury  is  ever  pleas- 
anter  than  necessity  ;  and  I  am  resolved  at  least 
to  give  ambition  a  trial — j'e  vais  me  rcfugier  dans 
Ic  sein  du  bonheur  domestique — a  married  life  and 
a  settled  home.  Pestef  If  it  were  not  for  am- 
bition, one  would  die  of  ennui.  Apropos,  my 
dear  sir,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  promising 
my  sister  your  aid  in  finding  a  near  and  dear 
kinsman  of  mine,  who  has  taken  refuge  in  your 
country,  and  hides  himself  even  from  me." 

"  I  should  be  most  happy  to  assist  in  your 
search.  As  yet,  however,  I  have  only  to  regret 
that  all  my  good  washes  are  fruitless.  I  should 
have  thought,  however,  that  a  man  of  such  rank 
had  been  easily  found,  even  througjj  the  medium 
of  your  own  embassador." 

"  Our  own  embassador  is  no  very  warm  friend 
of  mine ;  and  the  rank  would  be  no  clew,  for  it 
is  clear  that  my  kinsman  has  never  assumed  it 
since  he  quitted  life  country." 

"  He  quitted  it,  I  understand,  not  exactly  from 
choice,"  said  Randal,  smiling.  "Pardon  my 
freedom  and  curiosity,  but  will  you  explain  to 
me  a  little  more  than  I  learn  from  English  rumor 
(which  never  accurately  reports  upon  foreign 
matters  still  more  notorious),  how  a  person  who 
had  so  much  to  lose,  and  so  little  to  win,  by 
revolution,  could  put  himself  into  the  same  crazy 
boat  with  a  crew  of  hare-brained  adventurers  and 
visionary  professors." 

"Professors!"  repeated  the  Count;  "I  think 
you  have  hit  on  the  very  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion ;  not  but  what  men  of  high  birth  were  as 
mad  as  the  canaille.     I  am  the  more  willinj?  to 
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gratify  your  curiosity,  since  it  will  perhaps  serve 
to  guide  your  kind  search  in  my  favor.  You 
must  know,  then,  that  my  kinsman  was  not  born 
the  heir  to  the  rank  he  obtained.  He  w^as  but 
a  distant  relation  to  the  head  of  the  house  which 
he  afterward  represented.  Brought  up  in  an 
Italian  university,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  his  eccentricities.  There,  too,  I 
suppose,  brooding  over  old  wives'  tales  about 
freedom,  and  so  forth,  he  contracted  his  carbo- 
naro,  chimerical  notions  for  the  independence  of 
Italy.  Suddenly,  by  three  deaths,  he  was  ele- 
vated, while  yet  young,  to  a  station  and  honors 
which  might  have  satisfied  any  man  in  his  senses. 
Que  diable  !  what  could  the  independence  of  Italy 
do  for  him  !  He  and  I  were  cousins ;  we  had 
played  together  as  boys ;  but  our  lives  had  been 
separated  till  his  succession  to  rank  brought  us 
necessarily  together.  We  became  exceedingly 
intimate.  And  you  may  judge  how  I  loved 
him,"  said  the  Count,  averting  his  eyes  slightly 
from  Randal's  quiet,  watchful  gaze,  "  when  I 
add,  that  I  forgave  him  for  enjoying  a  heritage 
that,  but  for  him,  had  been  mine." 

"Ah,  you  were  next  heir?" 

''  And  it  is  a  hard  trial  to  be  very  near  a  great 
fortune,  and  yet  just  to  miss  it." 

"True,"  cried  Randal,  almost  impetuously. 
The  Count  now  raised  his  eyes,  and  again  the 
two  men  looked  into  each  other's  souls. 

"  Harder  still,  perhaps,"  resumed  the  Count, 
after  a  short  pause — "  harder  still  might  it  have 
been  to  some  men  to  forgive  the  rival  as  well  as 
the  heir." 

"Rival!     How?" 

"A  lady,  who  had  been  destined  by  her  pa- 
rents to  myself,  though  we  had  never,  I  own, 
been  formally  betrothed,  became  the  wife  of  my 
kinsman." 

"  Did  he  know  of  your  pretensions  ?" 

"I  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  did  not.  He 
saw  and  fell  in  love  with  the  young  lady  I  speak 
of.  Her  parents  were  dazzled.  Her  father  sent 
for  me.  He  apologized — he  explained ;  he  set 
before  me,  mildly  enough,  certain  youthful  im- 
prudences or  errors  of  my  own,  as  an  excuse  for 
his  change  of  mind ;  and  he  asked  me  not  only 
to  resign  all  hope  of  his  daughter,  but  to  con- 
ceal from  her  new  suitor  that  I  had  ever  ven- 
tured to  hope." 

"And  you  consented?" 

"  I  consented." 

"That  was  generous.  You  must  indeed  have 
been  much  attached  to  your  kinsman.  As  a 
lover  I  can  not  comprehend  it ;  perhaps,  my 
dear  Count,  you  may  enable  me  to  understand 
it  better — as  a  man  of  the  world." 

"Well,"  said  the  Count,  with  his  most  roue. 
air,  "  I  suppose  we  are  both  men  of  the  world  ?" 

'•'■  Bolh!  certainly,"  replied  Randal,  just  in 
the  tone  which  Peachum  might  have  used  in 
courting  the  confidence  of  Lockit. 

"  As  a  man  of  the  world,  then,  I  own,"  said 
the  Count,  playing  with  the  rings  on  his  fingers, 
"that  if  I  could  not  marry  the  lady  myself  (and 


that  seemed  to  me  clear),  it  was  very  natural 
that  I  should  wish  to  see  her  married  to  my 
wealthy  kinsman." 

"  Very  natural ;  it  might  bring  your  wealthy 
kinsman  and  yourself  still  closer  together." 

"  This  is  really  a  very  clever  fellow !"  thought 
the  Count,  but  he  made  no  direct  reply. 

"  Enjin.,  to  cut  short  a  long  story,  my  cousin 
afterward  got  entangled  in  attempts,  the  failure 
of  which  is  historically  known.  His  projects 
were  detected — himself  denounced.  He  fled, 
and  the  Emperor,  in  sequestrating  his  estates, 
was  pleased,  with  rare  and  singular  clemency. 
to  permit  me.  as  his  nearest  kinsman,  to  enjoy 
the  revenues  of  half  those  estates  during  the 
royal  pleasure ;  nor  was  the  other  half  formally 
confiscated.  It  was  no  doubt  his  Majesty's  de- 
sire  not  to  extinguish  a  great  Italian  name ;  and 
if  my  cousin  and  his  child  died  in  exile,  why,  of 
that  name,  I,  a  loyal  subject  of  Austria— I, 
Franzini,  Count  di  Peschiera,  would  become  the 
representative.  Such,  in  a  similar  case,  has 
been  sometimes  the  Russian  policy  toward  Po- 
lish insurgents." 

"  I  comprehend  perfectly ;  and  I  can  also  con- 
ceive  that  you,  in  profiting  so  largely,  though 
so  justly,  by  the  fall  of  your  kinsman,  may  have 
been  exposed  to  much  unpopularity — even  to 
painful  suspicion." 

"  Entre  nq,us,  mon  cher,  I  care  not  a  stiver  for 
popularity ;  and  as  to  suspicion,  who  is  he  that 
can  escape  from  the  calumny  of  the  envious? 
But,  unquestionably,  it  would  be  most  desirable 
to  unite  the  divided  members  of  our  house ;  and 
this  union  I  can  now  effect,  by  the  consent  of 
the  Emperor  to  my  marriage  with  ray  kinsman's 
daughter.  You  see,  therefore,  why  I  have  so 
great  an  interest  in  this  research?" 

"  By  the  marriage  articles  you  could  no  doubt 
secure  the  retention  of  the  half  you  hold ;  and 
if  you  survive  your  kinsman,  you  would  enjoy 
the  whole.  A  most  desirable  marriage ;  and, 
if  made,  I  suppose  that  would  suffice  to  obtain 
your  cousin's  amnesty  and  grace  ?" 

"You  say  it." 

"  But  even  without  such  marriage,  since  the 
Emperor's  clemency  has  been  extended  to  so 
many  of  the  proscribed,  it  is  perhaps  probable 
that  your  cousin  might  be  restored  ?" 

"It  once  seemed  to  me  possible,"  said  the 
Count,  reluctantly,  "but  since  I  have  been  in 
England,  I  think  not.  The  recent  revolution  in 
France,  the  democratic  spirit  rising  in  Europe, 
tend  to  throw  back  the  cause  of  a  proscribed 
rebel.  England  swarms  with  revolutionists; 
my  cousin's  residence  in  this  country  is  in  itself 
suspicious.  The  suspicion  is  increased  by  his 
strange  seclusion.  There  are  many  Italians 
here  who  would  aver  that  they  had  met  with 
him,  and  that  he  was  still  engaged  in  revolu- 
tionary projects." 

"  Aver — untruly." 

"ilfa  foi — it  comes  to  the  same  thing;  les 
absents  ont  toujours  tort.  I  speak  to  a  man  of 
the  world.     No;  without  some  such  guarantee 
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for  his  faith,  as  his  daughter's  marriage  with 
mvself  would  give,  his  recall  is  improbable. 
By  the  heaven  above  us,  it  shall  be  impossible  !^^ 
The  Count  rose  as  he  said  this — rose  as  if  the 
mask  of  simulation  had  fairly  fallen  from  the 
visage  of  crime — rose  tall  and  towering,  a  very 
image  of  masculine  power  and  strength,  beside 
the  slight  bended  form  and  sickly  face  of  the  in- 
tellectual schemer.  Randal  was  startled ;  but, 
rising  also,  he  said,  carelessly, 

"  What  if  this  guarantee  can  no  longer  be 
given  ?  what  if,  in  despair  of  return,  and  in  res- 
jornation  to  his  altered  fortunes,  your  cousin  has 
already  married  his  daughter  to  some  English 
suitor?'- 

"Ah,  that  would  indeed  be,  next  to  my  own 
marriage  with  her,  the  most  fortunate  thing  that 
could  happen  to  myself." 

"  How  ?     1  don't  understand  !" 

"  Why,  if  my  cousin  has  so  abjured  his  birth- 
right, and  forsworn  his  rank — if  this  heritage, 
which  is  so  dangerous  from  its  grandeur,  pass, 
in  case  of  his  pardon,  to  some  obscure  English- 
man— a  foreigner — a  native  of  a  country  that 
has  110  ties  with  ours — a  country  that  is  the  very 
refu<Te  of  levelers  and  Carbonari — mort  de  ma 
vie — do  you  think  that  such  would  not  annihilate 
all  chance  of  my  cousin's  restoration,  and  be  an 
excuse  even  to  the  eyes  of  Italy  for  formally 
conferring  the  sequestrated  estates  on  an  Ital- 
ian ?  No;  unless,  indeed,  the  girl  were  to  mar- 
ry an  Englishman  of  such  name  and  birth  and 
connection  as  would  in  themselves  be  a  guaran- 
tee (and  how  in  poverty  is  this  likely?),  I  should 
go  back  to  Vienna  with  a  light  heart,  if  I  could 
say,  '  My  kinswoman  is  an  Englishman's  wife 
— shall  her  children  be  the  heirs  to  a  house  so 
renowned  for  its  lineage,  and  so  formidable  for 
its  wealth?'  Parbleu!  if  my  cousin  were  but 
an  adventurer,  or  merely  a  professor,  he  had 
been  pardoned  long  ago.  The  great  enjoy  the 
honor  not  to  be  pardoned  easily." 

Randal  fell  into  deep  but  brief  thought.  The 
Count  observed  him,  not  face  to  face,  but  by  the 
reflection  of  an  opposite  mirror.  "This  man 
knows  something  ;  this  man  is  deliberating  j  this 
man  can  help  me,"  thought  the  Count. 

But  Randal  said  nothing  to  confirm  these  hy- 
potheses. Recovering  from  his  abstraction,  he 
expressed  courteously  his  satisfaction  at  the 
Count's  prospects  either  way.  "  And  since, 
after  all,"  he  added,  ''you  mean  so  well  to  your 
cousin,  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  might  discover 
him  by  a  very  simple  English  process." 

"How?" 

"  Advertise  that  if  he  will  come  to  some  place 
appointed,  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his  ad- 
vantage." 

The  Count  shook  his  head.  "  He  would  sus- 
pect me,  and  not  come." 

"  But  he  was  intimate  with  you.  He  joined 
a4  insurrection  ;  you  were  more  prudent.  You 
did  not  injure  him,  though  you  may  have  bene- 
fited yourself     Why  should  he  shun  you?" 

"  The  conspirators  forgive  none  who  do  not 


conspire ;  besides,  to  speak  frankly,  he  thought 
I  injured  him." 

"  Could  you  not  conciliate  him  through  his 
wife — whom — you  resigned  to  him." 

"  She  is  dead — died  before  he  left  the  country." 

"Oh,  that  is  unlucky!  Still,  I  think  an  ad- 
vertisement might  do  good.  Allow  me  to  re- 
flect on  that  subject.  Shall  we  now  join  Ma- 
dame la  Marquise?" 

On  re-entering  the  drawing-room,  the  gentle- 
men found  Beatrice  in  full  dress,  seated  by  the 
fire,  and  reading  so  intently  that  she  did  not  re- 
mark them  enter. 

"What  so  interests  you,  ma  sosur? — the  last 
novel  by  Balzac,  no  doubt?" 

Beatrice  started,  and,  looking  up,  showed  eyeis 
that  were  full  of  tears.  "  Oh,  no  !  no  picture  of 
miserable,  vicious  Parisian  life.  This  is  beauti- 
ful ;  there  is  soul  here." 

Randal  took  up  the  book  which  the  Marchesa 
laid  down ;  it  was  the  same  that  had  charmed 
the  circle  at  Hazeldean — charmed  the  innocent 
and  fresh-hearted — charmed  now  the  wearied 
and  tempted  votaress  of  the  world. 

"Hum,"  murmured  Randal;  "the  Parson 
was  right.     This  is  power — a  sort  of  a  power." 

"  How  I  should  like  to  know  the  author !  Who 
can  he  be — can  you  guess?" 

"  Not  I.     Some  old  pedant  in  spectacles." 

"  I  think  not — I  am  sure  not.  Here  beats 
a  heart  I  have  ever  tried  to  find,  and  never 
found." 

"Oh,  la  naive  enfant f^^  cried  the  Count; 
"  comme  son  imagination  s^gare  en  reves  en- 
chantes.  And  to  think  that,  while  you  talk  like 
an  Arcadian,  you  are  dressed  like  a  princess." 

"Ah,  1  forgot — the  Austrian  embassador's. 
I  shall  not  go  to-night.  This  book  unfits  me  for 
the  artificial  world." 

"  Just  as  you  will,  my  sister.  I  shall  go.  I 
dislike  the  man,  and  he  me  ;  but  ceremonies  be- 
fore men !" 

"You  are  going  to  the  Austrian  Embassy?" 
said  Randal.  "I  too  shall  be  there.  AVe  shall 
meet."     And  he  took  his  leave. 

"I  like  your  young  friend  prodigiously,"  said 
the  Count,  yawning.  "  I  am  sure  that  he  knows 
of  the  lost  birds,  and  will  stand  to  them  like  a 
pointer,  if  I  can  but  make  it  his  interest  to  do  so. 
We  shall  see." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Randal  arrived  at  the  embassador's  before  the 
Count,  and  contrived  to  mix  with  the  young 
noblemen  attached  to  the  embassy,  and  to  whom 
he  was  known.  Standing  among  these  was  a 
young  Austrian,  on  his  travels,  of  very  high  birth, 
and  with  an  air  of  noble  grace  that  suited  the 
ideal  of  the  old  German  chivalry.  Randal  was 
presented  to  him,  and  after  some  talk  on  general 
topics,  observed.  "  By  the  way.  Prince,  there  is 
now  in  London  a  countryman  of  yours,  with  whom 
you  are  doubtless  familiarly  acquainted — the 
Count  di  Peschiera." 

"He  is  no  countryman  of  mine.      He  is  an 
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Italian.  I  know  him  but  by  sight  and  by  name," 
said  the  Prince,  stillly. 

"  H9  is  ot"  very  ancient  birth,  I  believe." 

"  tTnquestionably .  His  ancestors  were  gentle- 
men." 

"  And  very  rich." 

"Indeed!"  I  have  understood  the  contrary. 
He  enjoys,  it  is  true,  a  large  revenue." 

A  young  attache,  less  discreet  than  the  Prince, 
here  observed,  "  Oh,  Peschiera  ! — Poor  fellow, 
he  is  too  fond  of  play  to  be  rich." 

"  And  there  is  some  chance  that  the  kinsman 
whose  revenue  he  holds  may  obtain  his  pardon, 
and  re-enter  into  posession  of  his  fortunes — so  I 
hear,  at  least,"  said  Randal  artfully. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  be  true,"  said  the  Prince, 
with  decision  ;  "  and  I  speak  the  common  senti- 
ment at  Vienna.  That  kinsman  had  a  noble 
spirit,  and  was,  I  believe,  equally  duped  and  be- 
trayed. Pardon  me,  sir;  but  we  Austrians  are 
not  so  bad  as  we  are  painted.  Have  you  ever 
met  in  England  the  kinsman  you  speak  of?" 

"  Never,  though  he  is  supposed  to  reside  here ; 
and  the  Count  tells  me  that  he  has  a  daugh- 
ter." 

"The  Count — ha!  I  heard  something  of  a 
scheme  —  a  wager  of  that  —  that  Count's — a 
daughter.  Poor  girl !  I  hope  she  will  escape 
his  pursuit;  for,  no  doubt,  he  pursues  her." 

"  Possibly  she  may  already  have  married  an 
Englishman." 

"Itrust  not,"  said  the  Prince,  seriously;  "that 
might  at  present  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  her 
father's  return," 

"  You  think  so  ?" 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  interposed  the 
attache,  with  a  grand  and  positive  air  ;  "  unless, 
indeed,  the  Englishman  were  of  a  rank  equal  to 
her  own." 

Here  there  was  a  slight,  well-bred  murmur 
and  buzz  at  the  doors ;  for  the  Count  di  Peschiera 
himself  was  announced;  and  as  he  entered,  his 
presence  was  so  striking,  and  his  beauty  so  daz- 
zling, that  whatever  there  might  be  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  character,  it  seemed  instantly  ef- 
faced or  forgotten  in  that  irresistible  admiration 
which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  personal  attributes 
alone  to  create. 

The  Prince,  with  a  slight  curve  of  his  lip  at 
the  groups  that  collected  round  the  Count,  turned 
to  Randal  and  said,  "  Can  you  tell  me  if  a  dis- 
tinguished countryman  of  yours  is  in  England — 
Lord  L'Estrange?" 

"No,  Prince — he  is  not.     You  know  him ?" 

"Well." 

"  He  is  acquainted  with  the  Count's  kinsman ; 
and  perhaps  from  him  you  have  learned  to  think 
so  highly  of  that  kinsman?" 

The  Prince  bowed,  and  answered  as  he  moved 
away.  "When  a  man  of  high  honor  vouches 
for  another  he  commands  the  belief  of  all." 

"  Certainly,"  soliloquized  Randal,  "I  must  not 
be  precipitate.  I  was  very  nearly  falling  into  a 
terrible  trap.  If  I  were  to  marry  the  girl,  and 
only,  by  so  doing,  settle  away  her  inheritance  on 


Peschiera ! — How  hard  it  is  to  be  sufficiently 
cautious  in  this  world  !" 

While  thus  meditating,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Melancholy,  Leslie  !  I  lay  a  wager  I  guess 
your  thoughts." 

"Guess,"  answered  Randal. 

"  You  were  thinking  of  the  place  you  are  so 
soon  to  lose." 

"  Soon  to  lose  !" 

"  Why,  if  ministers  go  out,  you  could  hardly 
keep  it,  I  suppose." 

This  ominous  and  horrid  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, Squire  Hazeldean's  favorite  county  mem- 
ber. Sir  John,  was  one  of  these  legislators  espe- 
cially odious  to  officials — an  independent  'large- 
acred'  member,  who  would  no  more  take  office 
himself  than  he  would  cut  down  the  oaks  in  his 
park,  and  who  had  no  bowels  of  human  feeling 
for  those  who  had  opposite  tastes  and  less  mag- 
nificent means. 

"  Hem !"  said  Randal,  rather  surlily.  "  In  the 
first  place.  Sir  John,  ministers  are  not  going  out." 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  will  go.  You  know  I  vote 
with  them  generally,  and  would  willingly  keep 
them  in  ;  but  they  are  men  of  honor  and  spirit ; 
and  if  they  can't  carry  their  measures,  they  must 
resign ;  otherwise,  by  Jove,  I  would  turn  round 
and  vote  them  out  myself!" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  would.  Sir  John ;  you 
are  quite  capable  of  it ;  that  rests  with  you  and 
your  constituents.  But  even  if  ministers  did  go 
out,  I  am  but  a  poor  subaltern  in  a  public  office. 
I  am  no  minister — why  should  I  go  out,  too  ?" 

"  Why  ?  Hang  it,  Leslie,  you  are  laughing 
at  me.  A  young  fellow  like  you  could  never  be 
mean  enough  to  stay  in,  under  the  very  men  who 
drove  out  your  friend  Egerton  !" 

"  It  is  not  usual  for  those  in  the  public  offices 
to  retire  with  every  change  of  Government." 

"  Certainly  not;  but  always  those  who  are  the 
relations  of  a  retiring  minister — always  those 
who  have  been  regarded  as  politicians,  and  who 
mean  to  enter  Parliament,  as  of  course  you  will 
do  at  the  next  election .  But  you  know  that  as  well 
as  I  do — you  who  are  so  decided  a  politician — 
the  writer  of  that  admirable  pamphlet!  I  should 
not  like  to  tell  my  friend  Hazeldean,  who  has  a 
sincere  interest  in  you,  that  you  ever  doubted  on 
a  question  of  honor  as  plain  as  your  A,  B,  C." 

"Indeed,  Sir  John,"  said  Randal,  recovering 
his  suavity,  while  he  inly  breathed  a  dire  anath- 
ema on  his  county  member,  "  I  am  so  new  to 
these  things,  that  what  you  say  never  struck 
me  before.  No  doubt  you  must  be  right;  at  all 
events,  I  can  not  have  a  better  guide  and  ad- 
viser than  Mr.  Egerton  himself." 

"  No,  certainly — perfect  gentleman,  Eger- 
ton !  I  wish  we  could  make  it  up  with  him  and 
Hazeldean." 

Randal  (sighing). — "Ah,  I  wish  we  could!" 

Sm  John. — "  And  some  chance  of  it  now ;  for 
the  time  is  coming  when  all  true  men  of  the  old 
school  must  stick  together." 

Randal. — "  Wisely,  admirably  said,  my  dear 
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Sir  John.     But  pardon  me,  I  must  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  embassador." 

Randal  escaped,  and,  passing  on,  saw  the  em- 
bassador himself  in  the  next  room,  conferring  in 
a  corner  with  Audley  Egerton.  The  embassa- 
dor seemed  very  grave — Egerton  calm  and  im- 
penetrable, as  usual.  Presently  the  Count  pass- 
ed by,  and  the  embassador  bowed  to  him  very 
stiffly. 

As  Randal,  some  time  later,  was  searching 
for  his  cloak  below,  Audley  Egerton  unexpect- 
edly joined  him. 

"Ah,  Leslie,"  said  the  minister  with  more 
kindness  than  usual,  "if  you  don't  think  the 
night  air  too  cold  for  you,  let  us  walk  home  to- 
gether.    I  have  sent  away  the  carriage." 

This  condescension  in  his  patron  was  so  singu- 
lar that  it  quite  startled  Randal,  and  gave  him  a 
presentiment  of  some  evil.  When  they  were  in 
the  street,  Egerton,  after  a  pause,  began — 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Leslie,  it  was  my  hope  and 
belief  that  I  had  provided  for  you  at  least  a  com- 
petence ;  and  that  I  might  open  to  you,  later,  a 
career  yet  more  brilliant.  Hush  !  I  don't  doubt 
your  gratitude;  let  me  proceed.  There  is  a 
possible  chance,  after  certain  decisions  that  the 
Government  have  come  to,  that  we  may  be  beat- 
en in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  course  re- 
sign. I  tell  you  this  beforehand,  for  I  wish  you 
to  have  time  to  consider  what,  in  that  case, 
would  be  your  best  course.  My  power  of  serv- 
ing you  may  then  probably  be  over.  It  would, 
no  doubt  (seeing  our  close  connection,  and  my 
views  with  regard  to  your  future  being  so  well 
known) — no  doubt,  be  expected  that  you  should 
give  up  the  place  you  hold,  and  follow  my  for- 
tunes for  good  or  ill.  But  as  I  have  no  personal 
enemies  with  the  opposite  party — and  as  I  have 
sufficient  position  in  the  world  to  uphold  and 
sanction  your  choice,  whatever  it  may  be,  if  you 
think  it  more  prudent  to  retain  your  place,  tell 
me  so  openly,  and  I  think  I  can  contrive  that 
you  may  do  it  without  loss  of  character  and 
credit.  In  that  case,  confine  your  ambition 
merely  to  rising  gradually  in  your  office,  without 
mixing  in  politics.  If,  on  the  other  hand  you 
should  prefer  to  take  your  chance  of  my  return 
to  office,  and  so  resign  your  own ;  and,  further- 
more, should  commit  yourself  to  a  policy  that 
may  then  be  not  only  in  opposition,  but  unpopu- 
lar, I  will  do  my  best  to  introduce  you  into  par- 
liamentary life.  I  can  not  say  that  I  advise  the 
latter." 

Randal  felt  as  a  man  feels  after  a  severe  fall 
— he  was  literally  stunned.  At  length  he  fal- 
tered out, 

"  Can  you  think,  sir,  that  I  should  ever  desert 
your  fortunes — your  party — your  cause?" 

"  My  dear  Leslie,"  replied  the  minister,  -you 
are  too  young  to  have  committed  yourself  to  any 
men  or  to  any  party,  except,  indeed,  in  that  un- 
lucky pamphlet.  This  must  not  be  an  affair  of 
sentiment,  but  of  sense  and  reflection.  Let  us 
say  no  more  on  the  point  now ;  but,  by  consider- 
ing the  pros  and  the  cons^  you  can  better  judge 


what  to  do,  should  the  time  for  option  suddenly 
arrive." 

''  But  I  hope  that  time  may  not  come." 

"I  hope  so  too,  and  most  sincerely,"  said  the 
minister,  with  deliberate  and  genuine  emphasis. 

"What  could  be  so  bad  for  the  country?" 
ejaculated  Randal.  "It  does  not  seem  to  me 
possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  you  and 
your  part}'-  should  ever  go  out !" 

"  And  when  we  are  once  out,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  wiseacres  to  say  it  is  out  of  the  nature 
of  things  that  we  should  ever  come  in  again. 
Here  we  are  at  the  door." 


CHAPTER  V. 
Randal  passed  a  sleepless  night ;  but,  indeed, 
he  was  one  of  those  persons  who  neither  need, 
nor  are  accustomed  to  much  sleep.  However, 
toward  morning,  when  dreams  are  said  to  be 
prophetic,  he  fell  into  a  most  delightful  slumber 
— a  slumber  peopled  by  visions  fitted  to  lure  on, 
through  labyrinths  of  law,  predestined  chancel- 
lors, or  wreck  upon  the  rocks  of  glory  the  inebri- 
ate souls  of  youthful  ensigns — dreams  from  which 
Rood  Hall  emerged  crowned  with  the  towers  of 
Belvoir  or  Raby,  and  looking  over  subject  lands 
and  manors  wrested  from  the  nefarious  usurpa- 
tion of  Thornhills  and  Hazeldeans — dreams  in 
which  Audley  Egerton's  gold  and  power — rooms 
in  Downing-street,  and  saloons  in  Grosvenor- 
square — had  passed  away  to  the  smiling  dream- 
er, as  the  empire  of  Chaldasa  passed  to  Darius 
the  Median.  Why  visions  so  belying  the  gloomy 
and  anxious  thoughts  that  preceded  them  should 
visit  the  pillow  of  Randal  Leslie,  surpasses  my 
philosophy  to  conjecture.  He  yielded,  however, 
passively  to  their  spell,  and  was  startled  to  hear 
the  clock  strike  eleven  as  he  descended  the  stairs 
to  breakfast.  He  was  vexed  at  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  for  he  had  meant  to  have  taken  advant- 
age of  the  unwonted  softness  of  Egerton,  and 
drawn  therefrom  some  promises  or  proffers  to 
cheer  the  prospects  which  the  minister  had  so 
chillingly  expanded  before  him  the  preceding 
night.  And  it  was  only  at  brea'fffast  that  he 
usually  found  the  opportunity  of  private  confer- 
ence with  his  busy  patron.  But  Audley  Egerton 
would  be  sure  to  have  sallied  forth — and  so  he 
had — only  Randal  was  surprised  to  hear  that  he 
had  gone  out  in  his  carriage,  instead  of  on  foot, 
as  was  his  habit.  Randal  soon  dispatched  his 
solitary  meal,  and  with  a  new  and  sudden  affec- 
tion for  his  office,  thitherward  bent  his  way. 
As  he  passed  through  Piccadilly,  he  heard  be- 
hind a  voice  that  had  lately  become  familiar  to 
him,  and,  turning  round,  saw  Baron  Levy  walk- 
ing side-by-side,  though  not  arm-in-arm,  with  a 
gentleman  almost  as  smart  as  himself,  but  with 
a  jauntier  step  and  a  brisker  air — a  step  that, 
like  Diomed's,  as  described  by  Shakspeare — 
"  Rises  on  the  toe  ; — that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth." 

Indeed,  one  may  judge  of  the  spirits  and  dis- 
position of  a  man  by  his  ordinary  gait  and  mien 
in  walking.      He  who  habitually  pursues   ab- 
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stract  thought,  looks  down  on  the  ground.  He 
who  is  accustomed  to  sudden  impulses,  or  is 
trying  to  seize  upon  some  necessary  recollec- 
tion, looks  up  with  a  kind  of  jerk.  He  who  is  a 
stcad}^  cautious,  merely  practical  man,  walks 
on  deliberately,  his  eyes  straight  before  him; 
and  even  in  his  most  musing  moods,  observes 
things  around  sufficientl}'^  to  avoid  a  porter's 
knot  or  a  butcher's  tray.  But  the  man  with 
strong  ganglions — of  pushing,  lively  tempera- 
ment, who,  though  practical,  is  yet  speculative 
— the  man  who  is  emulous  and  active,  and  ever 
trying  to  rise  in  life — sanguine,  alert,  bold — 
walks  with  a  spring — looks  rather  above  the 
heads  of  his  fellow-passengers  —  but  with  a 
quick,  easy  turn  of  his  own,  which  is  lightly  set 
on  his  shoulders;  his  mouth  is  a  little  open — his 
eye  is  bright,  rather  restless,  but  penetrative — 
his  port  has  something  of  defiance — his  form  is 
erect,  but  without  stiffness.  Such  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Baron's  companion.  And  as 
Randal  turned  round  at  Levy's  voice,  the  Baron 
said  to  his  companion,  "  A  young  man  in  the 
first  circles — you  should  book  him  for  your  fair 
lady's  parties.  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Leslie?  Let 
me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Richard  Avenel." 
Then,  as  he  hooked  his  arm  into  Randal's,  he 
whispered,  "Man  of  first-rate  talent — monstrous 
rich — has  two  or  three  parliamentary  seats  in 
his  pocket — wife  gives  parties — her  foible." 

"Proud  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Avenel,  lifting  his  hat.     "  Fine  day." 

"  Rather  cold,  too,"  «aid  Leslie,  who,  like  all 
thin  persons  with  weak  digestions,  was  chilly 
by  temperament;  besides,  he  had  enough  on  his 
mind  to  chill  his  body. 

"So  much  the  healthier — braces  the  nerves," 
said  Mr.  Avenel ;  "  but  you  young  fellows  re- 
lax the  system  by  hot  rooms  and  late  hours. 
Fond  of  dancing,  of  course,  sir?"  Then,  with- 
out waiting  for  Randal's  negative,  Mr.  Richard 
continued,  rapidly,  "  Mrs.  Avenel  has  a  soiree 
dansante  on  Thursday — shall  be  very  happy  to 
see  you  in  Eaton-square.  Stop,  I  have  a  card:" 
and  he  drew  out  a  dozen  large  invitation  cards, 
from  which  he  selected  one,  and  presented  it  to 
Randal.  The  Baron  pressed  that  young  gentle- 
man's arm,  and  Randal  replied  courteously  that 
it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Avenel.  Then,  as  he  was  not 
desirous  to  be  seen  under  the  wing  of  Baron 
Levy,  like  a  pigeon  under  that  of  a  hawk,  he 
gently  extricated  himself,  and,  pleading  great 
haste,  walked  quickly  on  toward  his  office. 

"  That  young  man  will  make  a  figure  some 
day,"  said  the  Baron.  "  I  don't  know  any  one 
of  his  age  with  so  few  prejudices.  He  is  a  con- 
nection by  marriage  to  Audley  Egerton,  who — " 
"  Audley  Egerton  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Avenel ; 
"  d — d  haughty,  aristocratic,  disagreeable,  un- 
grateful fellow  !" 

"  Why,  what  do  you  know  of  him  ?" 
"  He  owed  his  first  seat  in  parliament  to  the 
votes  of  two  near  relations  of  mine,  and  when  I 
called  upon  him  some  time  ago,  in  his  office, 


he  absolutely  ordered  me  out  of  the  room. 
Hang  his  impertinence  ;  if  ever  I  can  pay  him 
oir,  I  guess  I  shan't  fail  for  want  of  good- will !" 

"Ordered  you  out  of  the  room?  That's  not 
like  Egerton,  who  is  civil,  if  formal — at  least  to 
most  men.  You  must  have  oll'ended  him  in  his 
weak  point." 

"  A  man  whom  the  public  pays  so  handsomely 
should  have  no  weak  point.  What  is  Eger- 
ton's?" 

"  Oh,  he  values  himself  on  being  a  thorough 
gentleman — a  man  of  the  nicest  honor,"  said 
Levy,  with  a  sneer.  "  You  must  have  ruffled 
his  plumes  there.     How  was  it  ?" 

"  I  forget  now,"  answered  Mr.  Avenel,  who 
was  far  too  well  versed  in  the  London  scale  of 
human  dignities  since  his  marriage,  not  to  look 
back  with  a  blush  at  his  desire  of  knighthood. 
"  No  use  bothering  our  heads  now  about  the 
plumes  of  an  arrogant  popinjay.  To  return  to 
the  subject  we  were  discussing.  You  must  be 
sure  to  let  me  have  this  money  next  week." 

"  Rely  on  it." 

"And  you'll  not  let  my  bills  get  into  the 
market :  keep  them  under  lock  and  key." 

"  So  we  agreed." 

"  It  is  but  a  temporary  difficulty — royal 
mourning,  such  nonsense — panic  in  trade,  lest 
these  precious  minsters  go  out.  I  shall  soon 
float  over  the  troubled  waters." 

"By  the  help  of  a  paper  boat"'  said  the 
Baron,  laughing  :  and  the  two  gentlemen  shook 
hands  and  parted. 


CHAPTER  VI, 

Meanwhile  Audley  Egerton's  carriage  had 
deposited  him  at  the  door  of  Lord  Lansraere's 
house,  at  Knightsbridge.  He  asked  for  the 
Countess,  and  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room 
which  was  deserted.  Egerton  was  paler  than 
usual ;  and  as  the  door  opened,  he  wiped  the 
unwonted  moisture  from  his  forehead,  and  there 
was  a  quiver  in  his  firm  lip.  The  Countess 
too,  on  entering,  showed  an  emotion  almost 
equally  unusual  to  her  self-control.  She  pressed 
Audley's  hand  in  silence,  and  seating  herself  by 
his  side,  seemed  to  collect  her  thoughts.  At 
length  she  said. 

"  It  is  rarely  indeed  that  we  meet,  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, in  spite  of  your  intimacy  with  Lansmere 
and  Harley.  I  go  so  little  into  your  world,  and 
you  will  not  voluntarily  come  to  me." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Egerton,  "  I  might  evade 
your  kind  reproach  by  stating  that  my  hours 
are  not  at  my  disposal ;  but  I  answer  you  with 
plain  truth — it  must  be  painful  to  both  of  us  to 
meet." 

The  Countess  colored  and  sighed,  but  did  not 
dispute  the  assertion. 

Audley  resumed.  "  And  therefore,  I  pre- 
sume that,  on  sending  for  me,  you  have  some- 
thing of  moment  to  communicate." 

"  It  relates  to  Harle}--,"  said  the  Countess,  as 
if  in  apology  ;  "  and  I  would  take  your  advice." 

"  To  Harley  !  speak  on,  I  beseech  you." 
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"  My  son  has  probably  told  you  that  he  has 
educated  and  reared  a  young  girl,  with  the  inten- 
tion to  make  her  Lady  L'Estrange.  and  here- 
after Countess  of  Lansmere." 

"  Harley  has  no  secrets  from  me,"  said  Eger- 
ton,  mournfully. 

"  This  young  lady  has  arrived  in  England — 
is  here — in  this  house." 

"And  Harley  too?" 

"  No,  she  came  over  with  Lady  N and 

her  daughters.  Harley  was  to  follow  shortly, 
and  I  expect  him  daily.  Here  is  his  letter. 
Observe,  he  has  never  yet  communicated  his 
intentions  to  this  young  person,  now  intrusted 
to  my  care — never  spoken  to  her  as  the  lover." 

Egerton  took  the  letter  and  read  it  rapidly, 
though  with  attention. 

"  True,"  said  he,  as  he  returned  the  letter  : 
"and  before  he  does  so,  he  wishes  you  to  see 
Miss  Digby  and  to  judge  of  her  yourself — wishes 
to  know  if  you  will  approve  and  sanction  his 
choice." 

"  It  is  on  this  that  I  would  consult  you — a 
girl  without  rank  ; — the  father,  it  is  true,  a 
gentleman,  though  almost  equivocally  one — but 
the  mother,  I  know  not  what.  And  Harley,  for 
whom  I  hoped  alliance  with  the  first  houses  in 
England  !"  The  Countess  pressed  her  hands 
convulsively  together. 

Egerton. — "He  is  no  more  a  boy.  His 
talents  have  been  wasted — his  life  a  wanderer's. 
He  presents  to  you  a  chance  of  re-settling  his 
mind,  of  re-arousing  his  native  powers,  of  a 
home  beside  your  own.  Lady  Lansmere,  you 
can  not  hesitate  !" 

Lady  Lansmere. — "  I  do,  I  do !  After  all  that 
I  have  hoped,  after  all  that  I  did  to  prevent — " 

Egerton  (interrupting  her). — "  You  owe  him 
now  an  atonement  :  that  is  in  your  power — it  is 
not  in  mine." 

The  Countess  again  pressed  Audley's  hand, 
and  the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes. 

"  It  shall  be  so.  I  consent — I  consent.  I 
will  silence,  I  will  crush  back  this  proud  heart. 
Alas  !  it  well-nigh  broke  his  own  !  I  am  glad 
you  speak  thus.  I  like  to  think  he  owes  my 
consent  to  you.  In  that  there  is  atonement  for 
both— both!" 

'•You  are  too  generous,  madam,"  said  Eger- 
ton, evidently  moved,  though  still,  as  ever, 
striving  to  repress  emotion.  "And  now  may 
I  see  the  young  lady  ?  This  conference  pains 
me  ;  you  see  even  my  strong  nerves  quiver  ; 
and  at  this  time  I  have  much  to  go  through — 
need  of  all  my  strength  and  firmness." 

"  I  hear,  indeed,  that  the  government  will 
probably  retire.  But  it  is  with  honor  :  it  will  be 
soon  called  back  by  the  voice  of  the  nation." 

"Let  me  see  the  future  wife  of  Harley  L'Es- 
trange," said  Egerton,  without  heed  of  this  con- 
solatory exclamation. 

The  Countess  rose  and  left  the  room.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  returned  with  Helen  Digby. 

Helen  was  wondrously  improved  from  the  pale, 
delicate  child,  with  the  soft  smile  and  intelligent 
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eyes,  who  had  sate  by  the  side  of  Leonard  in 
his  garret.  She  was  about  the  middle  height, 
still  slight,  but  beautifully  formed ;  that  exqui- 
site roundness  of  proportion,  which  conveys  so 
well  the  idea  of  woman,  in  its  undulating,  pliant 
grace — formed  to  embellish  life,  and  soften  away 
its  rude  angles — formed  to  embellish,  not  to  pro- 
tect. Her  face  might  not  have  satisfied  the 
critical  eye  of  an  artist — it  was  not  without  de- 
fects in  regularity;  but  its  expression  was  emi- 
nently gentle  and  prepossessing ;  and  there  were 
few  who  would  not  have  exclaimed,  "What  a 
lovely  countenance  !"  The  mildness  of  her  brow 
was  touched  with  melancholy — her  childhood 
had  left  its  traces  on  her  youth.  Her  step  was 
slow,  and  her  manner  shy,  subdued,  and  timid. 

Audley  gazed  on  her  with  earnestness  as  she 
approached  him ;  and  then  coming  forward,  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  I  am  your  guardian's  constant  friend,"  said 
he  ;  and  he  drew  her  gently  to  a  seat  beside  him, 
in  the  recess  of  a  window.  With  a  quick  glance 
of  his  eye  toward  the  Countess,  he  seemed  to  im- 
ply the  wish  to  converse  with  Helen  somewhat 
apart.  So  the  Countess  interpreted  the  glance; 
and  though  she  remained  in  the  room,  she  seat-, 
ed  herself  at  a  distance,  and  bent  over  a  book. 

It  was  touching  to  see  how  the  austere  man 
of  business  lent  himself  to  draw  forth  the  mind 
of  this  quiet,  shrinking  girl;  and  if  you  had  list- 
ened, you  would  have  comprehended  how  he 
came  to  possess  such  social  influence,  and  how 
well,  some  time  or  other  in  the  course  of  his  life,, 
he  had  learned  to  adapt  himself  to  women. 

He  spoke  first  of  Harley  L'Estrange — spoke^ 
with  tact  and  delicacy.  Helen  at  first  answer- 
ed by  monosyllables,  and  then,  by  degrees,  with 
grateful  and  open  affection.  Audley's  brow  grew 
shaded.  He  then  spoke  of  Italy ;  and  though  no 
man  had  less  of  the  poet  in  his  nature,  yet,  with 
the  dexterity  of  one  long  versed  in  the  world, 
and  who  has  been  accustomed  to  extract  evi- 
dences from  characters  most  opposed  to  his  own, 
he  suggested  such  topics  as  might  serve  toarouse 
poetry  in  others.  Helen's  replies  betrayed  a  cul- 
tivated taste,  and  a  charming  womaniy  mind ;  but 
they  betrayed  also  one  accustomed  to  take  its 
colorings  from  another's — to  appreciate,  admire, 
revere  the  Lofty  and  the  Beautiful,  but  humbly 
and  meekly.  There  was  no  vivid  enthusiasm,  no 
remark  of  striking  originality,  no  flash  of  the  self- 
kindling,  creative  faculty.  Lastly,  Egerton  turn- 
ed to  England — to  the  critical  nature  of  the 
times — to  the  claims  which  the  country  possess- 
ed upon  all  who  had  the  ability  to  serve  and 
guide  its  troubled  destinies.  He  enlarged  warm- 
ly on  Harley's  natural  talents,  and  rejoiced  that 
he  had  returned  to  England,  perhaps  to  com- 
mence some  great  career.  Helen  looked  sur- 
prised, but  her  face  caught  no  correspondent 
glow  from  Audley's  eloquence.  He  rose,  and 
an  expression  of  disappointment  passed  over  his 
grave,  handsome  features,  and  as  quickly  van- 
ished. 

"  Adieu  !  my  dear  Miss  Digby;  I  fear  I  have> 
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wearied  you,  especially  with  my  polities.  Adieu, 
Lady  Lansmere ;  no  doubt  I  shall  see  Harley  as 
soon  as  he  returns." 

Then  he  hastened  from  the  room,  gained  his 
carriage,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
Downing-street.  He  drew  down  the  blinds,  and 
leaned  back.  A  certain  languor  became  visible 
in  his  face,  and  once  or  twice  he  mechanically 
put  his  hand  to  his  heart. 

"  She  is  good,  amiable,  docile — will  make  an 
excellent  wife,  no  doubt,"  said  he  murmuringly. 
"  But  does  she  love  Harley  as  he  has  dreamed 
of  love  ?  No  !  Has  she  power  and  energy  to 
arouse  his  faculties,  and  restore  to  the  world  the 
Harley  of  old  ?  No  !  Meant  by  Heaven  to  be 
the  shadow  of  another's  sun — not  herself  the  sun 
— this  child  is  not  the  one  who  can  atone  for  the 
Past  and  illume  the  Future." 


CHAPTER  VII. 
That  evening  Harley  L'Estrange  arrived  at 
his  father's  house.  The  few  years  that  had  pass- 
ed since  we  saw  him  last,  had  made  no  per- 
eeptible  change  in  his  appearance.  He  still  pre- 
served his  elastic  youthfulness  of  form,  and  sin- 
gular variety  and  play  of  countenance.  He  seem- 
ed unaffectedly  rejoiced  to  greet  his  parents,  and 
had  something  of  the  gayety  and  the  tenderness 
of  a  boy  returned  from  school.  His  manner  to 
Helen  bespoke  the  chivalry  that  pervaded  all  the 
complexities  and  curves  of  his  character.  It  was 
affectionate,  but  respectful.  Hers  to  him,  sub- 
dued— but  innocently  sweet  and  gently  cordial. 
Harley  was  the  chief  talker.  The  aspect  of  the 
times  was  so  critical,  that  he  could  not  avoid 
questions  on  politics ;  and,  indeed,  he  showed  an 
interest  in  them  which  he  had  never  evinced  be- 
fore.    Lord  Lansmere  was  delighted. 

"  Why,  Harley,  you  love  your  country,  after 
all?" 

"  The  moment  she  seems  in  danger — yes  !" 
replied  the  Patrician;  and  the  Sybarite  seemed 
to  rise  into  the  Athenian. 

Then  he  asked  with  eagerness  about  his  old 
friend  Audley ;  and,  his  curiosity  satisfied  there, 
he  inquired  the  last  literary  news.  He  had  heard 
much  of  a  book  lately  published.  He  named  the 
one  ascribed  by  Parson  Dale  to  Professor  Moss  : 
none  of  his  listeners  had  read  it. 

Harley  pished  at  this,  and  accused  them  all  of 
indolence  and  stupidity,  in  his  own  quaint,  met- 
aphorical style.  Then  he  said — "  And  town  gos- 
sip ?" 

"  We  never  hear  it,"  said  Lady  Lansmere. 

"  There  is  a  new  plow  much  talked  of  at  Boo- 
dle's," said  Lord  Lansmere. 

"  God  speed  it.  But  is  not  there  a  new  man 
much  talked  of  at  White's?" 

"  1  don't  belong  to  White's." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  may  have  heard  of  him — 
a  foreigner,  a  Count  di  Peschiera." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Lansmere ;  "  he  was  point- 
ed out  to  me  in  the  Park — a  handsome  man  for 
a  foreigner  ;  wears  his  hair  properly  cut ;  looks 
iientleraanlike  and  English." 


"Ah,  ah!  He  is  here  then!"  And  Harley 
rubbed  his  hands. 

"  Which  road  did  you  take  ?  did  you  pass  the 
Simplon?" 

"  No;  I  came  straight  from  Vienna." 
Then,  relating  with  lively  vein  his  adventures 
by  the  way,  he  continued  to  delight  Lord  Lans- 
mere by  his  gayety  till  the  time  came  to  retire 
to  rest.  As  soon  as  Harley  was  in  his  own  room, 
his  mother  joined  him. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  need  not  ask  if  you  like 
Miss  Digby  ?     Who  would  not  ?" 

"  Harley,  my  own  son,"  said  the  mother,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  "  be  happy  your  own  way ;  only 
be  happy,  that  is  all  I  ask." 

Harley,  much  affected,  replied  gratefully  and 
soothingly  to  this  fond  injunction.  And  then 
gradually  leading  his  mother  on  to  converse  of 
Helen,  asked  abruptly — "  And  of  the  chance  of 
our  happiness — her  happiness  as  well  as  mine — 
what  is  your  opinion  ?     Speak  frankly." 

"  Of  her  happiness,  there  can  be  no  doubt," 
replied  the  mother,  proudly.  "  Of  yours,  how- 
can  you  ask  me  ?  Have  you  not  decided  on  that 
yourself?" 

"  But  still  it  cheers  and  encourages  one  in  any 
experiment,  however  well  considered,  to  hear 
the  approval  of  another.  Helen  has  certainly  a 
most  gentle  temper." 

"  I  should  conjecture  so.     But  her  mind — " 
"  Is  very  well  stored." 
"  She  speaks  so  little — " 
"  Yes.     I  wonder  why?     She's  surely  a  wo- 
man !" 

"  Pshaw,"  said  the  Countess,  smiling,  in  spite 
of  herself.  "  But  tell  me  more  of  the  process  of 
your  experiment.  You  took  her  as  a  child,  and 
resolved  to  train  her  according  to  your  own  ideal. 
Was  that  easy  ?" 

"  It  seemed  so.  I  desired  to  instill  habits  ot 
truth — she  was  already  by  nature  truthful  as  the 
day ;  a  taste  for  Nature  and  all  things  natural — 
that  seemed  inborn ;  perceptions  of  Art  as  the 
interpreter  of  Nature — those  were  more  difficult 
to  teach.  I  think  they  may  come.  You  have 
heard  her  play  and  sing  ?" 
"No." 

"  She  will  surprise  you.  She  has  less  talent 
for  drawing;  still,  all  that  teaching  could  do  has 
been  done — in  a  word,  she  is  accomplished. — 
Temper,  heart,  mind — these  all  are  excellent." 
Harley  stopped,  and  suppressed  a  sigh.  "  Cer- 
tainly, I  ought  to  be  very  happy,"  said  he ;  and 
he  began  to  wind  up  his  watch. 

"  Of  course  she  must  love  you  ?"    said  the 
Countess,  after  a  pause.     "  How  could  she  fail  ?" 
"  Love  me  !     My  dear  mother,  that  is  the  very 
question  I  shall  have  to  ask.'' 

"  Ask  I  Love  is  discovered  by  a  glance ;  it 
has  no  need  of  asking." 

"  I  have  never  discovered  it  then,  I  assure 
yon.  The  fact  is,  that  before  her  childhood  was 
passed,  I  removed  her,  as  you  may  suppose, 
from  my  roof.  She  resided  with  an  Italian  fam- 
ily, near  my  usual  abode.     I  visited  her  often. 
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directed  her  studies,  watched  her  improve- 
ment— " 

"  And  fell  in  love  with  her  ?" 

"Fall  is  such  a  very  violent  word.  No;  I 
don't  remember  to  have  had  a  fall.  It  was  all  a 
smooth  inclined  plane  from  the  first  step,  until  at 
last  I  said  to  myself, '  Harley  L'Estrange,  thy  time 
has  come.  The  bud  has  blossomed  into  flower. 
Take  it  to  thy  breast.'  And  myself  replied  to 
myself  meekly,  '  So  be  it.'     Then  I  found  that 

Lady  N ,  with  her  daughters,  was  coming 

to  England.  I  asked  her  ladyship  to  take  my 
ward  to  your  house.  I  wrote  to  you,  and  prayed 
your  assent ;  and,  that  granted,  I  knew  you 
would  obtain  my  father's.  I  am  here — you  give 
me  the  approval  I  sought  for.  I  will  speak  to 
Helen  to-morrow.  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  may 
reject  me." 

"Strange,  strange  —  you  speak  thus  coldly, 
thus  lightly ;  you  so  capable  of  ardent  love  !" 

"  Mother,"  said  Harley,  earnestly,  "be  satis- 
fied !  /  am !  Love,  as  of  old,  I  feel,  alas  !  too 
well,  can  visit  me  never  more.  But  gentle  com- 
panionship, tender  friendship,  the  relief  and  the 
sunlight  of  woman's  smile — hereafter  the  voices 
of  children — music,  that,  striking  on  the  hearts 
of  both  parents,  wakens  the  most  lasting  and 
the  purest  of  all  sympathies  :  these  are  my  hope. 
Is  the  hope  so  mean,  my  fond  mother?" 

Again  the  Countess  wept,  and  her  tears  were 
not  dried  when  she  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Oh!  Helen,  fair  Helen — type  of  the  quiet, 
serene,  unnoticed,  deep-felt  excellence  of  wo- 
man !  Woman,  less  as  the  ideal  that  a  poet 
conjures  from  the  air,  than  as  the  companion  of 
a  poet  on  the  earth  !  Woman  who,  with  her 
clear  sunny  vision  of  things  actual,  and  the  ex- 
quisite fibre  of  her  delicate  sense,  supplies  the 
deficiencies  of  him  whose  foot  stumbles  on  the 
soil,  because  his  eye  is  too  intent  upon  the  stars ! 
Woman,  the  provident,  the  comforting — angel 
whose  pinions  are  folded  round  the  heart,  guard- 
ing there  a  divine  spring  unmarred  by  the  win- 
ter of  the  world  !  Helen,  soft  Helen,  is  it  indeed 
in  thee  that  the  wild  and  brilliant  "  lord  of  wan- 
tonness and  ease"  is  to  find  the  resreneration  of 
his  life — the  rebaptism  of  his  soul  ?  Of  what 
avail  thy  meek,  prudent  household  virtues,  to  one 
whom  Fortune  screens  from  rough  trial  ? — whose 
sorrows  lie  remote  from  thy  ken  ? — whose  spirit, 
erratic  and  perturbed,  now  rising,  now  falling, 
needs  a  vision  more  subtle  than  thine  to  pursue, 
and  a  strength  that  can  sustain  the  reason,  when 
it  droops,  on  the  wings  of  enthusiasm  and  pas- 
sion? 

And  thou  thyself,  O  nature  shrinking  and 
humble,  that  needest  to  be  courted  forth  from 
the  shelter,  and  developed  under  the  calm  and 
genial  atmosphere  of  holy,  happy  love — can  such 
afi'ection  as  Harley  L'Estrange  may  proff'er 
suffice  to  thee?  Will  not  the  blossoms,  yet 
folded  in  the  petal,  wither  away  beneath  the 
shade  that  may  protect  them  from  the  storm,  and 


yet  shut  them  from  the  sun  ?  Thou  who,  Avhere 
thou  givest  love,  seekest,  though  meekly,  for 
love  in  return  ; — to  be  the  soul's  sweet  necessity, 
the  life's  household  partner  to  him  who  receives 
all  thy  faith  and  devotion — canst  thou  influence 
the  sources  of  joy  and  of  sorrow  in  the  heart  that 
does  not  heave  at  thy  name  ?  Hast  thou  the 
charm  and  the  force  of  the  moon,  that  the  tides 
of  that  wayward  sea  shall  ebb  and  flow  at  thy 
will  ?  Yet  who  shall  say — who  conjecture  how 
near  two  hearts  can  become,  when  no  guilt  lies 
between  them,  and  time  brings  the  ties  all  its 
own  ?  Rarest  of  all  things  on  earth  is  the  union 
in  which  both,  by  their  contrasts,  make  harmoni- 
ous their  blending ;  each  supplying  the  defects 
of  the  helpmate,  and  completing,  by  fusion,  one 
strong  human  soul !  Happiness  enough,  where 
even  Peace  does  but  seldom  preside,  when  each 
can  bring  to  the  altar,  if  not  the  flame,  still  the 
incense.  Where  man's  thoughts  are  all  noble 
and  generous,  woman's  feelings  all  gentle  and 
pure,  love  may  follow,  if  it  does  not  precede; 
— and  if  not — if  the  roses  be  missed  from  the 
garland,  one  may  sigh  for  the  rose,  but  one  is 
safe  from  the  thorn. 

The  morning  was  mild,  yet  somewhat  over- 
cast by  the  mists  which  announce  coming  win- 
ter in  London,  and  Helen  walked  musingly  be- 
neath the  trees  that  surrounded  the  garden  of 
Lord  Lansmere's  house.  Many  leaves  were  yet 
left  on  the  boughs;  but  they  were  sere  and 
withered.  And  the  birds  chirped  at  times;  but 
their  note  was  mournful  and  complaining.  All 
within  this  house,  until  Harley's  arrival,  had 
been  strange  and  saddening  to  Helen's  timid  and 
subdued  spirits.  Lady  Lansmere  had  received 
her  kindly,  but  with  a  certain  restraint ;  and  the 
loftiness  of  manner,  common  to  the  Countess 
with  all  but  Harley,  had  awed  and  chilled  the 
diffident  orphan.  Lady  Lansmere's  very  inter- 
est in  Harley's  choice — her  attempts  to  draw 
Helen  out  of  her  reserve — her  watchful  eyes 
whenever  Helen  shyly  spoke,  or  shyly  moved, 
frightened  the  poor  child,  and  made  her  unjust 
to  herself. 

The  very  servants,  though  staid,  grave,  and 
respectful,  as  suited  a  dignified,  old-fashioned 
household,  painfully  contrasted  the  bright  wel- 
coming smiles  and  free  talk  of  Italian  domestics. 
Her  recollections  of  the  happy  warm  Continental 
manner,  which  so  sets  the  bashful  at  their  ease, 
made  the  stately  and  cold  precision  of  all  around 
her  doubly  awful  and  dispiriting.  Lord  Lans- 
mere himself,  who  did  not  as  yet  know  the  views 
of  Harley,  and  little  dreamed  that  he  was  to  an- 
ticipate a  daughter-in-law  in  the  ward  whom  he 
understood  Harley,  in  a  freak  of  generous  ro- 
mance, had  adopted,  was  familiar  and  courteous, 
as  became  a  host.  But  he  looked  upon  Helen 
as  a  mere  child,  and  naturally  left  her  to  the 
Countess,  The  dim  sense  of  her  equivocal  posi- 
tion— of  her  comparative  humbleness  of  birth 
and  fortunes,  oppressed  and  pained  her;  anJ 
even  her  gratitude  to  Harley  was  made  burthen 
some  by  a  sentiment  of  helplessness.     The  grate 
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ful  longing  to  requite.  And  what  could  she  ever 
do  for  him? 

Thus  musing,  she  wandered  alone  through  the 
curving  walks ;  and  this  sort  of  mock  country 
landscape — London,  loud  and  even  visible  be- 
yond the  high  gloomy  walls,  and  no  escape  from 
the  windows  of  the  square  formal  house — seemed 
a  type  of  the  prison  bounds  of  Rank  to  one  whose 
soul  yearns  for  simple  loving  Nature. 

Helen's  reverie  was  interrupted  by  Nero's  joy- 
ous bark.  He  had  caught  sight  of  her,  and  came 
bounding  up,  and  thrust  his  large  head  into  her 
hand.  As  she  stopped  to  caress  the  dog,  happy 
at  his  honest  greeting,  and  tears  that  had  been 
long  gathering  to  the  lids  fell  silently  on  his  face, 
(for  I  know  nothing  that  more  moves  us  to  tears 
than  the  hearty  kindness  of  a  dog,  when  some- 
thing in  human  beings  has  pained  or  chilled  us), 
she  heard  behind  the  musical  voice  of  Harley. 
Hastily  she  dried  or  repressed  her  tears,  as  her 
guardian  came  up,  and  drew  her  arm  within  his 
own. 

"  I  had  so  little  of  your  conversation  last  even- 
ing, my  dear  ward,  that  I  may  well  monopolize 
you  now,  even  to  the  privation  of  Nero.  And  so 
you  are  once  more  in  your  native  land?" 

Helen  sighed  softly. 

"  May  I  not  hope  that  you  return  under  fairer 
auspices  than  those  which  your  ch  ildhood  knew  ?" 

Helen  turned  her  eyes  with  ingenuous  thank- 
fulness to  her  guardian,  and  the  memory  of  all 
she  owed  to  him  rushed  upon  her  heart. 

Harley  renewed,  and  with  earnest,  though 
melancholy  sw^eetness — "  Helen,  your  eyes  thank 
me ;  but  hear  me  before  your  words  do.  I  de- 
serve no  thanks.  1  am  about  to  make  to  you  a 
strange  confession  of  egotism  and  selfishness." 

"  You  ! — oh,  impossible  !" 

"  Judge  yourself,  and  then  decide  which  of  us 
shall  have  cause  to  be  grateful.  Helen,  when  I 
was  scarcely  your  age — a  boy  in  years,  but  more, 
methinks,  a  man  at  heart,  with  man's  strong  en- 
ergies and  sublime  aspirings,  than  I  have  ever 
since  been — I  loved,  and  deeply — " 

He  paused  a  moment,  in  evident  struggle. 
Helen  listened  in  mute  surprise,  but  his  emotion 
awakened  her  own ;  her  tender  woman's  heart 
yearned  to  console.  Unconsciously  her  arm 
rested  on  his  less  lightly. 

"Deeply,  and  for  sorrow.  It  is  a  long  tale, 
that  may  be  told  hereafter.  The  worldly  would 
call  my  love  a  madness.  I  did  not  reason  on  it 
then — I  can  not  reason  on  it  now.  Enough  ; 
death  smote  suddenly,  terribly,  and  to  me  mys- 
teriously, her  whom  I  loved.  The  love  lived  on. 
Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  me,  I  had  quick  dis- 
traction, not  to  grief,  but  to  its  inert  indulgence. 
I  was  a  soldier ;  I  joined  our  armies.  Men 
called  rae  brave.  Flattery !  I  was  a  coward  be- 
fore the  thought  of  life.  I  sought  death  :  like 
sleep,  it  does  not  come  at  our  call.  Peace  en- 
sued. As  when  the  winds  fall  the  sails  droop — 
so  when  excitement  ceased,  all  seemed  to  me 
flat  and  objectless.  Heavy,  heavy  was  my  heart. 
Perhaps  grief  had  been  less  obstinate,  but  that 


I  feared  I  had  cause  for  self-reproach.  Since 
then  I  have  been  a  wanderer — a  self-made  exile. 
My  boyhood  had  been  ambitious — all  ambition 
ceased.  Flames,  when  they  reach  the  core  of 
the  heart,  spread,  and  leave  all  in  ashes.  Let 
me  be  brief :  I  did  not  mean  thus  weakly  to  com- 
plain— I  to  whom  heaven  has  given  so  many 
blessings  !  I  felt,  as  it  were,  separated  from  the 
common  objects  and  joys  of  men.  I  grew  star- 
tled to  see  how,  year  by  year,  wayward  humors 
possessed  me.  1  resolved  again  to  attach  my- 
self to  some  living  heart — it  was  my  sole  chance 
to  rekindle  my  own.  But  the  one  I  had  loved 
remained  as  my  type  of  woman,  and  she  was  dif- 
ferent from  all  I  saw.  Therefore  I  said  to  my- 
self, '  I  will  rear  from  childhood  some  young 
fresh  life,  to  grow  up  into  ray  ideal.'  As  this 
thought  began  to  haunt  me,  I  chanced  to  dis- 
cover you.  Struck  with  the  romance  of  your 
early  life,  touched  by  your  courage,  charmed  by 
your  affectionate  nature,  I  said  to  myself,  '  Here 
is  what  I  seek.'  Helen,  in  assuming  the  guard- 
ianship of  your  life,  in  all  the  culture  which  I 
have  sought  to  bestow  on  your  docile  childhood, 
I  repeat,  that  I  have  been  but  the  egotist.  And 
now,  when  you  have  reached  that  age,  when  it 
becomes  me  to  speak,  and  you  to  listen — now, 
when  you  are  under  the  sacred  roof  of  my  own 
mother — now  I  ask  you,  can  you  accept  this 
heart,  such  as  wasted  years,  and  griefs  too  fondly 
nursed,  have  left  it?  Can  you  be,  at  least,  my 
comforter  ?  Can  you  aid  me  to  regard  life  as  a 
duty,  and  recover  those  aspirations  which  once 
soared  from  the  paltry  and  miserable  confines  of 
our  frivolous  daily  being?  Helen,  here  I  ask 
you,  can  you  be  all  this,  and  under  the  name  of 
—Wife?" 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  describe  the  rapid,  va- 
rying, indefinable  emotions  that  passed  through 
the  inexperienced  heart  of  the  youthful  listener, 
as  Harley  thus  spoke.  He  so  moved  all  the 
springs  of  amaze,  compassion,  tender  respect, 
sympathy,  childlike  gratitude,  that  when  he 
paused,  and  gently  took  her  hand,  she  remained 
bewildered,  speechless,  overpowered.  Harley 
smiled  as  he  gazed  upon  her  blushing,  downcast, 
expressive  face.  He  conjectured  at  once  that 
the  idea  of  such  proposals  had  never  crossed  her 
mind ;  that  she  had  never  contemplated  him  in 
the  character  of  wooer ;  never  even  sounded  her 
heart  as  to  the  nature  of  such  feelings  as  his 
image  had  aroused. 

"My  Helen,"  he  resumed,  with  a  calm  pa- 
thos of  voice,  "  there  is  some  disparity  of  years 
between  us,  and  perhaps  I  may  not  hope  hence- 
forth for  that  love  which  youth  gives  to  the 
young.  Permit  me  simply  to  ask,  what  you  will 
frankly  answer — "  Can  you  have  seen  in  our 
quiet  life  abroad,  or  under  the  roof  of  your  Ital- 
ian friends,  any  one  you  prefer  to  me?" 

"  No,  indeed,  no  !"  murmured  Helen.  "  How 
could  I? — who  is  like  you?"  Then,  with  a 
sudden  effort — for  her  innate  truthfulness  took 
alarm,  and  her  very  affection  for  Harley,  child- 
like and   reverent,  made  her  tremble,  lest  she 
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should  deceive  him — she  drew  a  little  aside,  and 
spoke  thus  : 

'■  Oh,  ray  dear  guardian,  noblest  of  all  human 
beings,  at  least  in  my  eyes,  forgive,  forgive  me  if 
I  seem  ungrateful,  hesitating  ;  but  I  can  not,  can 
not  think  of  myself  as  worthy  of  you.  I  never 
so  lifted  my  eyes.     Your  rank,  your  position — " 

"Why  should  they  be  eternally  my  curse? 
Forget  them,  and  go  on." 

"  It  is  not  only  they,"  said  Helen,  almost  sob- 
bing, "though  they  are  much;  but  I  your  type, 
your  ideal  ! — I ! — impossible  !  Oh,  how  can  I 
ever  be  any  thing  even  of  use,  of  aid,  of  comfort, 
to  one  like  you  !" 

"  You  can,  Helen — you  can,"  cried  Harley, 
charmed  by  such  ingenuous  modesty.  "May  I 
not  keep  this  hand?" 

And  Helen  left  her  hand  in  Harley's,  and 
turned  away  her  face,  fairly  weeping.  A  state- 
ly step  passed  under  the  wintry  trees. 

"My  mother,"  said  Harley  L'Estrange,  look- 
ing up,  "I  present  to  you  my  future  wife." 
(to  be  continued.) 

THE  ORPHAN'S  DREAM  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

IT  was  Christmas  Eve — and  lonely, 
By  a  garret  window  high, 
Where  the  city  chimneys  barely 

Spared  a  hand's-breadth  of  the  sky, 
Sat  a  child,  in  age — but  weeping, 

With  a  face  so  small  and  thin, 
That  it  seem'd  too  scant  a  record 

To  have  eight  years  traced  therein. 
Oh,  grief  looks  most  distorted 

When  his  hideous  shadow  lies 
On  the  clear  and  sunny  life-stream 

That  doth  fill  a  child's  blue  eyes ' 
But  her  eye  was  dull  and  sunken. 

And  the  whiten'd  cheek  was  gaunt, 
And  the  blue  veins  on  the  forehead 

Were  the  penciling  of  Want. 

And  she  wept  for  years  like  jewels. 

Till  the  last  year's  bitter  gall. 
Like  the  acid  of  the  story. 

In  itself  had  melted  all ; 
But  the  Christmas  time  returned. 

As  an  old  friend,  for  whose  eye 
She  would  take  down  all  the  pictures 

Sketch'd  by  faithful  Memory, — 
Of  those  brilliant  Christmas  seasons. 

When  the  joyous  laugh  went  around  ; 
When  sweet  words  of  love  and  kindness 

Were  no  unfamiliar  sound  ; 
When,  lit  by  the  log's  red  lustre. 

She  her  mother's  face  could  see. 
And  she  rock'd  the  cradle,  sitting 

On  her  own  twin  brother's  knee  : 
Of  her  father's  pleasant  stories  ; 

Of  the  riddles  and  the  rhymes, 
All  the  kisses  and  the  presents 

That  had  mark'd  those  Christmas  times. 
'Twas  as  well  that  there  was  no  one 

(For  it  were  a  mocking  strain) 
To  wish  her  a  merry  Christmas, 

For  that  could  not  come  again. 


How  there  came  a  time  of  struggling. 

When,  in  spite  of  love  and  faith. 
Grinding  Poverty  would  only 

In  the  end  give  place  to  Death  ; 
How  her  mother  grew  heart-broken, 

When  her  toil-worn  father  died, 
Took  her  baby  in  her  bosom, 

And  was  buried  by  his  side : 

How  she  clung  unto  her  brother 

As  the  last  spar  from  the  wreck. 
But  stern  Death  had  come  between  them 

While  her  arms  were  around  his  neck 
There  were  now  no  loving  voices  ; 

And,  if  few  hands  offered  bread. 
There  were  none  to  rest  in  blessing 

On  the  little  homeless  head. 

Or,  if  any  gave  her  shelter. 

It  was  less  of  joy  than  fear ; 
For  they  welcom'd  Crime  more  warmly 

To  the  selfsame  room  with  her. 
But,  at  length  they  all  grew  weary 

Of  their  sick  and  useless  guest ; 
She  must  try  a  workhouse  welcome 

For  the  helpless  and  distressed. 
But  she  pray'd  ;  and  the  Unsleeping 

In  his  ear  that  whisper  caught ; 
So  he  sent  down  Sleep,  who  gave  her 

Such  a  respite  as  she  sought ; 
Drew  the  fair  head  to  her  bosom. 

Pressed  the  wetted  eyelids  close. 
And  with  softly-falling  kisses. 

Lulled  her  gently  to  repose. 

Then  she  dreamed  the  angels,  sweeping 

With  their  wings  the  sky  aside. 
Raised  her  swiftly  to  the  country 

Where  the  blessed  ones  abide  : 
To  a  bower  all  flushed  with  beauty. 

By  a  shadowy  arcade. 
Where  a  mellowness  like  moonlight 

By  the  Tree  of  Life  was  made  : 

W^here  the  rich  fruit  sparkled,  star-like, 

And  pure  flowers  of  fadeless  dye 
Poured  their  fragrance  on  the  waters 

That  in  crystal  beds  went  by  : 
Where  bright  hills  of  pearl  and  amber 

Closed  the  fair  green  valleys  round. 
And,  with  rainbow  light,  but  lasting. 

Were  there  glistening  summits  crown'd. 

Then,  that  distant-burning  glory, 

'Mid  a  gorgeousness  of  light ! 
The  long  vista  of  Archangels 

Could  scarce  chasten  to  her  sight. 
There  sat  One ;  and  her  heart  told  her 

'Twas  the  same,  who,  for  our  sin, 
Was  once  born  a  little  baby 

"  In  the  stable  of  an  inn." 

There  was  music — oh,  such  music  ! — 

They  were  trying  the  old  strains 
That  a  certain  group  of  shepherds 

Heard  on  old  Judea's  plains  ; 
But,  when  that  divinest  chorus 

To  a  softened  trembling  fell. 
Love's  true  ear  discerned  the  voices 

That  on  earth  she  loved  so  well. 
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At  a  tiny  grotto's  entrance 

A  fair  child  her  eyes  behold, 
With  his  ivory  shoulders  hidden 

'Neath  his  curls  of  living  gold ; 
And  he  asks  them,  "  Is  she  coming"?" 

But  ere  any  one  can  speak, 
The  white  arms  of  her  twin  brother 

Are  once  more  about  her  neck. 
Then  they  all  come  round  her  greeting  ; 

But  she  might  have  well  denied 
That  her  beautiful  young  sister 

Is  the  poor  pale  child  that  died  ; 
And  the  careful  look  hath  vanished 

From  her  father's  tearless  face, 
And  she  does  not  know  her  mother 

Till  she  feels  the  old  embrace. 

Oh,  from  that  ecstatic  dreaming 

Must  she  ever  wake  again, 
To  the  cold  and  cheerless  contrast — 

To  a  life  of  lonely  pain  1 
But  her  Maker's  sternest  servant 

To  her  side  on  tiptoe  stept ; 
Told  his  message  in  a  whisper, — 

And  she  stirred  not  as  she  slept ! 
Now  the  Christmas  morn  was  breaking 

With  a  dim,  uncertain  hue. 
And  the  chilling  breeze  of  morning 

Came  the  broken  window  through  ; 
And  the  hair  upon  her  forehead, 

Was  it  lifted  by  the  ])last. 
Or  the  brushing  wings  of  Seraphs, 

With  their  burden  as  they  pass'd  ] 
All  the  festive  bells  were  chiming 

To  the  myriad  hearts  below  ; 
But  that  deep  sleep  still  hung  heavy 

On  the  sleeper's  thoughtful  brow. 
To  her  quiet  face  the  dream-light 

Had  a  lingering  glory  given  ; 
But  the  child  herself  wa.s  keeping 

Her  Christmas-day  in  Heaven  ! 

WHAT    CHRISTMAS    IS    IN    THE    COM- 
PANY  OF   JOHN   DOE. 

BY    CHARLES    DICKENS. 

I  HAVE  kept  (among  a  store  of  jovial,  genial, 
heart-stirring  returns  of  the  season)  some  very 
dismal  Christmasses.  I  have  kept  Christmas  in 
Constantinople,  at  a  horrible  Pera  hotel,  where  I 
attempted  the  manufacture  of  a  plum-pudding 
from  the  maccaroni-soup  they  served  me  for  din- 
ner, mingled  with  some  Zante  currants,  and  a  box 
of  figs  I  had  brought  from  Smyrna ;  and  where 
I  sat,  until  very  late  at  night,  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade myself  that  it  was  cold  and  "  Christmassy" 
(though  it  wasn't),  drinking  Levant  wine,  and 
listening  to  the  howling  of  the  dogs  outside, 
mingled  with  the  clank  of  a  portable  fire-engine, 
which  some  soldiers  were  carrying  to  one  of  those 
extensive  conflagrations  which  never  happen  in 
Constantinople  oftener  than  three  times  a  day. 
I  have  kept  Christmas  on  board  a  Boulogne 
packet,  in  company  with  a  basin,  several  despair- 
stricken  females,  and  a  damp  steward  ;  who,  to 
all  our  inquiries  whether  we  should  be  "in  soon," 
had  the  one  unvarying  answer  of  "  pretty  near," 


to  give.  I  have  kept  Christmas,  when  a  boy,  at 
a  French  boarding-school,  where  they  gave  me 
nothing  but  lentils  and  bauilli  for  dinner,  on  the 
auspicious  day  itself  I  have  kept  Christmas  by 
the  bed-side  of  a  sick  friend,  and  wished  him 
the  compliments  of  the  season  in  his  physic-bot- 
tles (had  they  contained  another  six  months'  life, 
poor  soul !)  I  have  kept  Christmas  at  rich  men's 
tables,  where  I  have  been  uncomfortable ;  and 
once  in  a  cobbler's  shop,  where  I  was  excessively 
convivial.  I  have  spent  one  Christmas  in  prison. 
Start  not,  urbane  reader  !  I  was  not  sent  there 
for  larceny,  nor  for  misdemeanor :  but  for  debt. 
It  was  Christmas-eve ;  and  I — my  name  is 
Prupper — was  taking  my  walks  abroad.  I  walked 
through  the  crowded  Strand,  elate,  hilarious,  be- 
nignant, for  the  feast  was  prepared,  and  the  guests 
were  bidden.  Such  a  turkey  I  had  ordered !  Not 
the  prize  one  with  the  ribbons — I  mistrusted  that ; 
but  a  plump,  tender,  white-breasted  bird,  a  king 
of  turkeys.  It  was  to  be  boiled  with  oyster-sauce ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  Christmas  dinner  was  to  con- 
sist of  that  noble  sirloin  of  roast  beef,  and  that 
immortal  cod's  head  and  shoulders !  I  had  bought 
the  materials  for  the  pudding,  too,  some  half-hour 
previously :  the  plums  and  the  currants,  the  citron 
and  the  allspice,  the  flour  and  the  eggs.  I  was 
happy. 

Onward,  by  the  bright  grocers'  shops,  thronged 
with  pudding-purchasers !  Onward,  by  the  book- 
sellers', though  lingering,  it  may  be,  for  a  mo- 
ment, by  the  gorgeous  Christmas  books,  with 
their  bright  binding,  and  brighter  pictures.  On- 
ward, by  the  pastry  cooks' !  Onward,  elate, 
hilarious,  and  benignant,  until,  just  as  I  stopped 
by  a  poulterer's  shop,  to  admire  the  finest  capon 
that  ever  London  or  Christmas  saw,  a  hand  was 
laid  on  my  shoulder  ! 

"Before  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen" — "by 
the  grace  of  God,  greeting" — "that  you  take  the 
body  of  Thomas  Prupper,  and  him  safely  keep" 
— "  and  for  so  doing,  this  shall  be  your  warrant." 

These  dread  and  significant  words  swam  before 
my  dazzled  eyelids,  dancing  maniac  hornpipes  on 
a  parchment  slip  of  paper.  I  was  to  keep  Christ- 
mas in  no  other  company  than  that  of  the  once 
celebrated  fictitious  personage,  supposed  to  be 
the  familiar  of  all  persons  similarly  situated — 
John  Doe. 

I  remember  with  horror,  that  some  fortnight 
previously,  a  lawyers's  clerk  deposited  on  my 
shoulder  a  slip  of  paper,  which  he  stated  to  be 
the  copy  of  a  writ,  and  in  which  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  (mixed  up  for  the  nonce  with  John,  Lord 
Campbell)  was  pleased  to  command  me  to  enter 
an  appearance  somewhere,  by  such  a  day,  in  or- 
der to  answer  the  plaint  of  somebody,  who  said 
I  owed  him  some  money.  Now,  an  appearance 
had  not  been  entered,  and  judgment  had  gone  by 
default,  and  execution  had  been  obtained  against 
me.  The  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  (who  is  popularly, 
though  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  incessantly 
running  up  and  down  in  his  bailiwick)  had  had 
a  writ  of  fieri  facias,  vulgarly  termed  a  fi.  fa. 
against  my  goods  ;  but  hearing,  or  satisfying 
himself  by  adroit  espionage,  that  I  had  no  goods. 
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he  had  made  a  return  of  nulla  bona.  Then  had 
he  invoked  the  aid  of  a  more  subtle  and  potential 
instrument,  likewise  on  parchment,  called  a  capias 
ad  satisfaciendum,  abbreviated  in  legal  parlance 
into  ca.  sa.,  against  my  body.  This  w^rit  he  had 
confided  to  Aminadab,  his  man  ;  and  Aminadab, 
running,  as  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  do,  up  and 
down  in  his  section  of  the  bailiwick,  had  come 
across  me,  and  had  made  me  the  captive  of  his 
bow  and  spear.  He  called  it,  less  metaphorical- 
ly, "nabbing  me." 

Mr.  Aminadab  (tall,  aquiline-nosed,  oleaginous, 
somewhat  dirty ;  clad  in  a  green  Newmarket  coat, 
a  crimson  velvet  waistcoat,  a  purple  satin  neck- 
cloth with  gold  flowers,  two  watch-guards,  and 
four  diamond  rings) — Mr.  Aminadab  proposed 
that  "  something  should  be  done."  Would  I  go 
to  White-cross-street  at  once  1  or  to  Blowman's, 
in  Cursitor-street  1  or  would  I  just  step  into 
Peele's  Coffee-house  for  a  moment  1  Mr.  Ami- 
nadab was  perfectly  polite,  and  indefatigably 
suggestive. 

The  capture  had  been  made  in  Fleet-street ;  so 
we  stepped  into  Peele's,  and  while  Mr.  Aminadab 
sipped  the  pint  of  wine  which  he  had  obligingly 
suggested  I  should  order,  I  began  to  look  my 
position  in  the  face.  Execution  taken  out  for 
forty-five  pounds  nine  and  ninepence.  Ca.  sa., 
a  guinea  ;  Ji.  fa.,  a  guinea  ;  capture,  a  guinea  ; 
those  were  all  the  costs  as  yet.  Now,  some  days 
after  I  was  served  with  the  writ,  I  had  paid  the 
plaintiflf 's  lawyer,  on  account,  thirty  pounds.  In 
the  innocence  of  my  heart,  I  imagined  that,  by 
the  County  Court  Act,  I  could  not  be  arrested 
for  the  balance,  it  being  under  twenty  pounds. 
Mr.  Aminadab  laughed  with  contemptuous  pity. 

"We  don't  do  business  that  way,"  said  he; 
'^we  goes  in  for  the  whole  lot,  and  then  you 
pleads  your  set-ofl^,  you  know." 

The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  was,  that 
I  had  eighteen  pounds,  twelve  shillings,  and  nine- 
pence,  to  pay,  before  my  friend  in  the  purple 
neckcloth  would  relinquish  his  grasp  ;  and  that 
to  satisfy  the  demand,  I  had  exactly  the  sum  of 
two  pounds  two  and  a  half-penny,  and  a  gold 
watch,  on  which  a  relation  of  mine  would  prob- 
ably advance  four  pounds  more.  So,  I  fell  to 
writing  letters,  Mr.  Aminadab  sipping  the  wine 
and  playing  with  one  of  his  watch-chains  in  the 
meanwhile. 

I  wrote  to  Jones,  Brown,  and  Robinson — to 
Thompson,  and  to  Jackson  likewise.  I  wrote  to 
my  surly  uncle  in  Pudding-lane.  Now  was  the 
time  to  put  the  disinterested  friendship  of  Brown 
to  the  test ;  to  avail  myself  of  the  repeated  offers 
of  service  from  Jones  ;  to  ask  for  the  loan  of  that 
sixpence  which  Robinson  had  repeatedly  declared 
was  at  my  command  as  long  as  he  had  a  shilling. 
I  sealed  the  letters  with  an  unsteady  hand,  and 
consulted  Mr.  Aminadab  as  to  their  dispatch. 
That  gentleman,  by  some  feat  of  legerdemain, 
called  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  from 
one  of  those  mysterious  localities  known  as 
"round  the  corner,"  two  sprites:  one,  his  im- 
mediate assistant ;  seedier,  however,  and  not 
jeweled,  who  carried  a  nobby  stick  which  he 


continually  gnawed.  The  other,  a  horrible  little 
man  with  a  white  head  and  a  white  neckcloth, 
twisted  round  his  neck  like  a  halter.  His  eye 
was  red,  and  his  teeth  were  gone,  and  the  odor 
of  rum  compassed  him  about,  like  a  cloak.  To 
these  two  acolytes  my  notes  were  confided,  and 
they  were  directed  to  bring  the  answers  like  light- 
ning to  Blowman's.  To  Blowman's,  in  Cursitor- 
street,  Chancery-lane,  I  was  bound,  and  a  cab 
was  straightway  called  for  my  conveyance  there- 
to. For  the  matter  of  that,  the  distance  was  so 
short,  I  might  easily  have  walked,  but  I  could  not 
divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  every  body  in  the 
street  knew  I  was  a  prisoner. 

I  was  soon  within  the  hospitable  doors  of  Mr. 
Blowman,  officer  to  the  SheriflT  of  Middlesex. 
His  hospitable  doors  were  double,  and,  for  more 
hospitality,  heavily  barred,  locked,  and  chained. 
These,  with  the  exceptions  of  barred  windows, 
and  a  species  of  grating- roofed  yard  outside,  like 
a  monster  bird-cage,  were  the  only  visible  signs 
of  captivity.  Yet  there  was  enough  stone  in 
the  hearts,  and  iron  in  the  souls,  of  Mr.  Blow- 
man's inmates,  to  build  a  score  of  lock-up  houses. 
For  that  you  may  take  my  word. 

I  refused  the  offer  of  a  private  room,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  coffee-room,  where  Mr.  Amina- 
dab left  me,  for  a  while,  to  my  own  reflections ; 
and  to  wait  for  the  answers  to  my  letters. 

They  came — and  one  friend  into  the  bargain. 
Jones  had  gone  to  Hammersmith,  and  wouldn't 
be  back  till  next  July.  Brown  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  city.  Robinson's  money  was  all 
locked  up.  Thompson  expected  to  be  locked  up 
himself  Jackson  was  brief,  but  explicit :  he 
said  he  "  would  rather  not." 

My  friend  brought  me  a  carpet-bag,  with  what 
clothes  I  wanted  in  it.  He  advised  me,  more- 
over, to  go  to  Whitecross-street  at  once,  for  a 
sojourn  at  Mr.  Blowman's  domicile  would  cost 
me  something  like  a  guinea  per  diem.  So,  sum- 
moning Mr.  Aminadab,  who  had  obligingly  wait- 
ed to  see  if  I  could  raise  the  money  or  not,  I 
announced  my  intention  of  being  conveyed  to  jail 
at  once.  I  paid  half-a-guinea  for  the  accommo- 
dation I  had  had  at  Mr.  Blowman's ;  I  made  a 
pecuniary  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Aminadab's 
politeness  ;  and  I  did  not  fail  to  remember  the 
old  man  in  the  white  halter  and  the  spirituous 
mantle.  Then,  when  I  had  also  remembered  a 
red-headed  little  Jew  boy,  who  acted  as  Cerberus 
to  this  Hades,  and  appeared  to  be  continually 
washing  his  hands  (though  they  never  seemed 
one  whit  the  cleaner  for  the  operation),  another 
cab  was  called,  and  off  I  went  to  Whitecross- 
street,  with  a  heart  considerably  heavier  than  a 
paving-stone. 

I  had  already  been  three  hours  in  captirity, 
and  it  was  getting  on  for  eight  o'clock.  The 
cab  was  proceeding  along  Holborn,  and  I  thought, 
involuntarily,  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  black  and 
grimy,  making  his  progress  through  the  same 
thoroughfares,  by  the  Oxford  Road,  and  so  o»  to 
Tyburn,  bowing  to  the  crowd,  and  cursing  the 
Ordinary.  The  foot-pavement  on  either  side  was 
thronged  with  people  at  their  Christmas  market- 
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inor,  or,  at  least,  on  some  Christmas  business — 
so  it  seemed  to  me.  Goose  Clubs  were  being 
held  at  the  public  houses — sweeps  for  sucking- 
pigs,  plum-puddings,  and  bottles  of  gin.  Some 
ladies  and  gentlemen  had  begun  their  Christmas 
rather  too  early,  and  were  meandering  unsteadily 
over  the  flag-stones.  Fiddlers  were  in  great  re- 
quest, being  sought  for  in  small  beershops,  and 
borne  off  bodily  from  bars,  to  assist  at  Christmas 
Eve  merry-makings.  An  immense  deal  of  hand- 
shaking was  going  on,  and  I  was  very  much 
afraid,  a  good  deal  more  "  standing"  than  was 
consistent  with  the  strict  rules  of  temperance. 
Every  body  kept  saying  that  it  was  "  only  once 
a  year,"  and  made  that  an  apology  (so  prone  are 
mankind  to  the  use  of  trivial  excuses  !)  for  their 
sins  against  Father  Mathew.  Loud  laughter 
rang  through  the  frosty  air.  Pleasant  jokes, 
innocent  "chaff,"  passed;  grocers'  young  men 
toiled  lustily,  wiping  their  hot  faces  ever  and 
anon  ;  butchers  took  no  rest ;  prize  beef  melted 
away  from  very  richness  before  my  eyes ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  bustle  and  jollity,  the 
crowding,  laughing,  drinking,  and  shouting,  I 
was  still  on  my  unvarying  way  to  Whitecross- 
street. 

There  was  a  man  resting  a  child's  coffin  on 
a  railing,  and  chattering  with  a  pot-boy,  with 
whom  he  shared  a  pot  of  porter  "  with  the  sharp 
edge  taken  off."  There  are  heavy  hearts — 
heavier  perchance  than  yours,  in  London,  this 
Christmas  Eve,  my  friend  Prupper,  thought  L 
To-morrow's  dawn  will  bring  sorrow  and  faint- 
heartedness to  many  thousands — to  oceans  of 
humanity,  of  which  you  are  but  a  single  drop. 

The  cab  had  conveyed  me  through  Smithfield 
Market,  and  now  rumbled  up  Barbican.  My 
companion,  the  gentleman  with  the  crab-stick 
(to  whose  care  Mr.  Aminadab  had  consigned 
me),  beguiled  the  time  with  pleasant  and  in- 
structive conversation.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
"nabbed  a  many  parties."  That  he  had  cap- 
tured a  Doctor  of  Divinity  going  to  a  Christmas, 
a  bridegroom  starting  for  the  honeymoon,  a 
colonel  of  hussars  in  full  fig  for  her  Majesty's 
drawing-room.  That  he  had  the  honor  once  of 
"nabbing"  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
who,  however,  escaped  from  him  through  a  sec- 
ond-floor window,  and  over  the  tiles.  That  he 
was  once  commissioned  to  "  nab"  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Wix,  of  the  Theatres  Royal.  That  Mr. 
Wix,  being  in  the  act  of  playing  the  Baron  Spo- 
laccio,  in  the  famous  tragedy  of  "  Love,  Ruin, 
and  Revenge,"  he,  Crabstick,  permitted  him,  in 
deference  to  the  interests  of  the  drama,  to  play 
the  part  out,  stationing  an  assistant  at  each 
wing  to  prevent  escape.  That  the  delusive  Wix 
"  bilked"  him,  by  going  down  a  trap.  That  he, 
Crabstick,  captured  him,  notwithstanding  under 
the  stage,  though  opposed  by  the  gigantic  Wix 
himself,  two  stage  carpenters,  a  demon,  and  the 
Third  Citizen.  That  Wix  rushed  on  the  stage, 
and  explained  his  position  to  the  audience,  where- 
upon the  gallery  (Wix  being  an  especial  favorite 
of  theirs)  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  have  his 
(Crabstick's)  blood ;  and,  failing  to  obtain  that, 


tore  up  the  benches  ;  in  the  midst  of  which  op- 
eration the  recalcitrant  Wix  was  removed.  With 
these  and  similar  anecdotes  of  the  nobility,  gen- 
try, and  the  public  in  general,  he  was  kind  enough 
to  regale  me,  until  the  cab  stopped.  I  alighted 
in  a  narrow,  dirty  street ;  was  hurried  up  a  steep 
flight  of  steps  ;  a  heavy  door  clanged  behind  me ; 
and  Crabstick,  pocketing  his  small  gratuity,  wish- 
ed me  a  good-night  and  a  merry  Christmas.  A 
merry  Christmas  :  ugh  ! 

That  night  I  slept  in  a  dreadful  place,  called  the 
Reception  ward,  on  an  iron  bedstead,  in  a  room 
with  a  stone  floor.  I  was  alone,  and  horribly 
miserable.  I  heard  the  Waits  playing  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  dreamed  I  was  at  a  Christmas  party. 

Christmas  morning  in  Whitecross-street  Pris- 
on !  A  turnkey  conducted  me  to  the  "  Middle- 
sex side"- — a  long  dreary  yard — on  either  side 
of  which  were  doors  leading  into  wards,  or  cof- 
fee-rooms, on  the  ground  floor,  and  by  stone- 
staircases,  to  sleeping-apartments  above.  It  was 
all  very  cold,  very  dismal,  very  gloomy.  I  en- 
tered the  ward  allotted  to  me.  Number  Seven, 
left.  It  was  a  long  room,  with  barred  windows, 
cross  tables  and  benches,  with  an  aisle  betv/een  ; 
a  large  fire  at  the  further  end ;  "  Dum  spiro, 
spero,"  painted  above  the  mantle-piece.  Twen- 
ty or  thirty  prisoners  and  their  friends  were  sit- 
ting at  the  tables,  smoking  pipes,  drinking  beer, 
or  reading  newspapers.  But  for  the  unmistak- 
able jail-bird  look  about  the  majority  of  the 
guests,  the  unshorn  faces,  the  slipshod  feet,  the 
barred  windows,  and  the  stone  floor,  I  might 
have  fancied  myself  in  a  large  tap-room. 

There  was  holly  and  mistletoe  round  the  ga»- 
pipes ;  but  how  woeful  and  forlorn  they  looked! 
There  was  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  pre- 
paring at  the  fire-place ;  but  they  had  neither 
the  odor  nor  the  appearance  of  free  beef  and  pud- 
ding. I  was  thinking  of  the  cosy  room,  the  snug 
fire,  the  well-drawn  curtains,  the  glittering  table, 
the  happy  faces,  when  the  turnkey  introduced 
me  to  the  steward  of  the  ward  (an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  prisoners,  and  a  prisoner  himself) 
who  "  tables  you  off,"  i.  e.,  who  allotted  me  a 
seat  at  one  of  the  cross-tables,  which  was  hence- 
forward mine  for  all  purposes  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, writing,  or  smoking ;  in  consideration  of  a 
payment  on  my  part  of  one  guinea  sterling.  I'his 
sum  made  me  also  free  of  the  ward,  and  entitled 
to  have  my  boots  cleaned,  my  bed  made,  and  my 
meals  cooked.  Supposing  that  I  had  not  pos- 
sessed a  guinea  (which  was  likely  enough),  I 
should  have  asked  for  time,  which  would  have 
been  granted  me  ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  three 
days,  omission  of  payment  would  have  consti- 
tuted me  a  defaulter ;  in  which  case,  the  best 
thing  I  could  have  done  would  have  been  to  de- 
clare pauperism,  and  remove  to  the  poor  side  of 
the  prison.  Here,  I  should  have  been  entitled 
to  my  "  sixpences,"  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  the  sum  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week 
toward  my  maintenance. 

The  steward,  a  fat  man  in  a  green  "  wide- 
awake" hat,  who  was  incarcerated  on  remand 
for  the  damages  in  an  action  for  breach  of  prom- 
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ise  of  marriage,  introduced  me  to  the  cook  (who 
was  going  up  next  week  to  the  Insolvent  Court, 
having  filed  his  schedule  as  a  beer-shop  keeper). 
He  told  me,  that  if  I  chose  to  purchase  any  thing 
at  a  species  of  every-thing-shop  in  the  yard,  the 
cook  would  dress  it ;  or,  if  I  did  not  choose  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  providing  myself,  I  might  break- 
fast, dine,  and  sup  at  his,  the  steward's,  table, 
*'  for  a  consideration,"  as  Mr.  Trapbois  has  it. 
I  acceded  to  the  latter  proposition,  receiving  the 
inteUigence  that  turkey  and  oyster-sauce  were 
to  be  ready  at  two  precisely,  with  melancholy 
indifference.     Turkey  had  no  charms  for  me  now. 
I  sauntered  forth  into  the  yard,  and  passed 
fifty  or  sixty  fellow-unfortunates,  sauntering  as 
listlessly  as  myself.     Strolling  about,  I  came  to 
a  large  grating,  somewhat  similar  to  Mr.  Blow- 
man's  bird-cage,   in  which  was    a   heavy  gate 
called  the  "  lock,"  and  which  communicated  with 
the  corridors  leading  to  the  exterior  of  the  prison. 
Here  sat,  calmly  surveying  his  caged  birds  with- 
in, a  turnkey — not  a  repulsive,  gruff-voiced  mon- 
ster, with  a  red  neckerchief  and  top  boots,  and 
a  bunch  of  keys,  as  turnkeys  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be — but  a  pleasant,  jovial  man  enough, 
in  sleek  black.     He  had  a  little   lodge  behind, 
where  a  bright  fire  burned,  and  where  Mrs.  Turn- 
key, and  the  little  Turnkeys  lived.     (I  found  a 
direful  resemblance  between  the  name  of  his 
office,   and  that  of  the   Christmas    bird.)     His 
Christmas  dinner  hung  to  the  iron  bars  above 
him,  in  the  shape  of  a  magnificent  piece  of  beef. 
Happy  turnkey,  to  be  able  to  eat  it  on  the  outer 
side  of  that  dreadful  grating  !     In  another  part 
of  the  yard  hung  a  large  black  board,  inscribed 
in  half-effaced  characters,  with  the  enumerations 
of  divers   donations,  made  in  former  times  by 
charitable  persons,  for  the  benefit  in  perpetuity 
of  poor  prisoners.     To-day,  so  much  beef  and  so 
much  strong  beer  was  allotted  to  each  prisoner. 
But  what  were  beef  and  beer,  what  was  un- 
limited tobacco,  or  even  the  plum-pudding,  when 
made  from  prison  plums,  boiled  in  a  prison  cop- 
per, and  eaten  in  a  prison  dining-room  1     What 
though  surreptitious  gin  were  carried  in,  in  blad- 
ders, beneath  the  under  garments  of  the  fairer 
portion  of  creation ;  what  though  brandy  were 
smuggled   into    the  wards,   disguised   as    black 
draughts,  or  extract  of  sarsaparilla  1     A  pretty 
Christmas  market  I  had  brought  my  pigs  to  ! 

Chapel  was  over  (I  had  come  down  too  late 
from  the  "  Reception"  to  attend  it) ;  and  the  con- 
gregation (a  lamentably  small  one)  dispersed  in 
the  yard  and  wards.  I  entered  my  own  ward, 
to  change  (if  any  thing  could  change)  the  dreary 
scene. 

Smoking  and  cooking  appeared  to  be  the  chief 
employments  and  recreations  of  the  prisoners. 
An  insolvent  clergyman  in  rusty  black,  was 
gravely  rolling  out  puff-paste  on  a  pie-board  ; 
and  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  covering  a  veal 
cutlet  with  egg  and  bread-crum,  was  an  officer 
of  dragoons ! 

I  found  no  lack  of  persons  willing  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  me.  I  talked,  full  twenty 
mhiutcs,  with  a  seedy  captive,  with  a  white 


head,  and  a  coat  buttoned  and  pinned  up  to  the 
chin. 

W^hitecross-strect,  he  told  me  (or  Burdon's 
Hotel,  as  in  the  prison  slang  he  called  it),  was 
the  only  place  where  any  "  life"  was  to  be  seen. 
The  Fleet  was  pulled  down  ;  the  Marshalsea  had 
gone  the  way  of  all  brick- and-mortar ;  the  Queen's 
Prison,  the  old  "  Bench,"  was  managed  on  a  strict 
system  of  classification  and  general  discipline ; 
and  Horsemonger-lane  was  but  rarely  tenanted 
by  debtors  ;  but  in  favored  Whitecross-street, 
the  good  old  features  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
yet  flourished.  Good  dinners  were  still  occasion- 
ally given  ;  "  fives"  and  football  were  yet  played ; 
and,  from  time  to  time,  obnoxious  attorneys,  or  im- 
portunate process-servers — "  rats"  as  they  were 
called — were  pumped  upon,  floured,  and  bonnet- 
ed. Yet,  even  Whitecross-street,  he  said  with  a 
sigh,  was  falling  off.  The  Small  Debts  Act  and 
those  revolutionary  County  Courts  would  be  too 
many  for  it  soon. 

That  tall,  robust,  bushy-whiskered  man,  (he 
said)  in  the  magnificently  flowered  dressing-gown, 
the  crimson  Turkish  smoking  cap,  the  velvet  slip- 
pers, and  the  ostentatiously  displayed  gold  guard- 
chain,  was  a  "  mace-man  :"  an  individual  who  lived 
on  his  wits,  and  on  the  want  of  wit  in  others. 
He  had  had  many  names,  varying  from  Plan- 
tagenet  and  De  Courcy,  to  "Edmonston  and 
Co.,"  or  plain  Smith  or  Johnson.  He  was  a 
real  gentleman  once  upon  a  time — a  very  long 
time  ago.  Since  then,  he  had  done  a  little  on 
the  turf,  and  a  great  deal  in  French  hazard,  rou- 
lette, and  rouge  et  noir.  He  had  cheated  bill- 
discounters,  and  discounted  bills  himself.  He 
had  been  a  picture-dealer,  and  a  wine-merchant, 
and  one  of  those  mysterious  individuals  called  a 
"commission  agent."  He  had  done  a  little  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  a  little  billiard-marking, 
and  a  little  skittle-sharping,  and  a  little  thimble- 
rigging. He  was  not  particular.  Bills,  how- 
ever, were  his  passion.  He  was  under  a  cloud 
just  now,  in  consequence  of  some  bill-dealing 
transaction,  which  the  Commissioner  of  Insolv- 
ency had  broadly  hinted  to  be  like  a  bill-stealing 
one.  However,  he  had  wonderful  elasticity,  and 
it  was  to  be  hoped  would  soon  get  over  his  little 
difficulties.  Meanwhile,  he  dined  sumptuously, 
and  smoked  cigars  of  price;  occasionally  conde- 
scending to  toss  half-crowns  in  a  hat  with  any 
of  the  other  "nobs"  incarcerated. 

That  cap,  and  the  battered  worn-out  sickly 
frame  beneath  (if  I  would  have  the  goodness  to 
notice  them)  were  all  that  were  left  of  a  spruce, 
rosy-cheeked,  glittering  young  ensign  of  infantry. 
He  was  brought  up  by  an  old  maiden  aunt,  who 
spent  her  savings  to  buy  him  a  commission  in 
the  army.  He  went  from  Slowchcster  Grammar 
School,  to  Fastchcstcr  Barracks.  He  was  to  live 
on  his  pay.  He  gambled  a  year's  pay  away  in 
an  evening.  He  made  thousand  guinea  bets,  and 
lost  them  So  the  old  denouement  of  the  old  story 
came  round  as  usual.  The  silver  dressing-case, 
got  on  credit — pawned  for  ready  money ;  the 
credit-horses  sold  ;  more  credit-horses  bought ; 
importunate   creditors   in   the   barrack-yard ;    a 
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letter  from  the  colonel ;  sale  of  his  commission  ; 
himself  sold  up;  then  Mr.  Aminidab,  Mr.  Blow- 
man,  Burdon's  Hotel,  Insolvent  Court,  a  year's 
remand  ;  and,  an  after  life  embittered  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  wasted  time  and  talents,  and  wan- 
tonly-neglected opportunities. 

My  informant  pointed  out  many  duplicates  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  dressing-gown.  Also, 
divers  Government  clerks^  who  had  attempted 
to  imitate  the  nobs  in  a  small  way,  and  had  only 
succeeded  to  the  extent  of  sharing  the  same 
prison ;  a  mild  gray-headed  old  gentleman  who 
always  managed  to  get  committed  for  contempt 
of  court ;  and  the  one  inevitable  baronet  of  a 
debtor's  prison,  who  is  traditionally  supposed  to 
have  eight  thousand  a  year,  and  to  stop  in  prison 
because  he  likes  it — though,  to  say  the  truth,  this 
baronet  looked,  to  me,  as  if  he  didn't  like  it  at  all. 

I  was  sick  of  all  these,  and  of  every  thing  else 
in  Whitecross-street,  before  nine  o'clock,  when  I 
was  at  liberty  to  retire  to  my  cold  ward.  So 
ended  my  Christmas-day — my  first,  and,  I  hope 
and  believe,  my  last  Christmas-day  in  prison. 

Next  morning  my  welcome  friend  arrived  and 
set  me  free.  I  paid  the  gate-fees,  and  I  gave  the 
turnkeys  a  crown,  and  I  gave  the  prisoners  un- 
bounded beer.  I  kept  New  Year's  day  in  com- 
pany with  a  pretty  cousin  with  glossy  black  hair, 
who  was  to  have  dined  with  me  on  Christmas- 
day,  and  who  took  such  pity  on  me  that  she 
shortly  became  Mrs.  Prupper.  Our  eldest  boy 
was  born,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  next  Christ- 
mas-day— which  I  kept  very  jovially,  with  the 
doctor,  after  it  was  all  over,  and  we  didri't  christen 
him  Whitecross. 

WHAT   CHRISTMAS   IS,  AS  WE   GROW 
OLDER. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

TIME  was,  with  most  of  us,  when  Christmas- 
day  encircling  all  our  limited  world  like  a 
magic  ring,  left  nothing  out  for  us  to  miss  or 
seek  ;  bound  together  all  our  home  enjoyments, 
affections,  and  hopes ;  grouped  every  thing  and 
every  one  around  the  Christmas  fire ;  and  made 
the  little  picture  shining  in  our  bright  young 
eyes,  complete. 

Time  came,  perhaps,  all  so  soon  !  when  our 
thoughts  overleaped  that  narrow  boundary ;  when 
there  was  some  one  (very  dear,  we  thought  then, 
very  beautiful,  and  absolutely  perfect)  wanting  to 
the  fullness  of  our  happiness  ;  when  we  were 
wanting  too  (or  we  thought  so,  which  did  just  as 
well)  at  the  Christmas  hearth  by  which  that  some 
one  sat ;  and  when  we  intertwined  with  every 
wreath  and  garland  of  our  life  that  some  one's 
name. 

That  was  the  time  for  the  bright  visionary 
Christmases  which  have  long  arisen  from  us  to 
show  faintly,  after  summer  rain,  in  the  palest 
edges  of  the  rainbow !  That  was  the  time  for 
the  beatified  enjoyment  of  the  things  that  were  to 
be,  and  never  were,  and  yet  the  things  that  were 
so  real  in  our  resolute  hope  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  say,  now,  what  realities  achieved  since,  have 
been  stronger! 


What !  Did  that  Christmas  never  really  come 
when  we  and  the  priceless  pearl  who  was  our 
young  choice  were  received,  after  the  happiest 
of  totally  impossible  marriages,  by  the  two  united 
families  previously  at  daggers-drawn  on  our  ac- 
count 1  When  brothers  and  sisters  in  law  who 
had  always  been  rather  cool  to  us  before  our  re- 
lationship was  effected,  perfectly  doted  on  us, 
and  when  fathers  and  mothers  overwhelmed  us 
with  unlimited  incomes  1  Was  that  Christmas 
dinner  never  really  eaten,  after  which  we  arose, 
and  generously  and  eloquently  rendered  honor  to 
our  late  rival,  present  in  the  company,  then  and 
there  exchanging  friendship  and  forgiveness,  and 
founding  an  attachment,  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
Greek  or  Roman  story,  which  subsisted  until 
death  1  Has  that  same  rival  long  ceased  to  care  for 
that  same  priceless  pearl,  and  married  for  money, 
and  become  usurious  1  Above  all,  do  we  really 
know,  now,  that  we  should  probably  have  been 
miserable  if  we  had  won  and  worn  the  pearl,  and 
that  we  are  better  without  her  1 

That  Christmas  when  we  had  recently  achieved 
so  much  fame ;  when  we  had  been  carried  in 
triumph  somewhere,  for  doing  something  great 
and  good ;  when  we  had  won  an  honored  and 
ennobled  name,  and  arrived  and  were  received  at 
home  in  a  shower  of  tears  of  joy  ;  is  it  possible 
that  that  Christmas  has  not  come  yet '? 

And  is  our  life  here,  at  the  best,  so  constituted 
that,  pausing  as  we  advance  at  such  a  noticeable 
mile-stone  in  the  track  as  this  great  birthday,  we 
look  back  on  the  things  that  never  were,  as  natu- 
rally and  full  as  gravely  as  on  the  things  that 
have  been  and  are  gone,  or  have  been  and  still 
are  1  If  it  be  so,  and  so  it  seems  to  be,  must  we 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  life  is  little  better 
than  a  dream,  and  little  worth  the  loves  and 
strivings  that  we  crowd  into  it  1 

No !  Far  be  such  miscalled  philosophy  from 
us,  dear  Reader,  on  Christmas-day !  Nearer 
and  closer  to  our  hearts  be  the  Christmas  spirit, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  active  usefulness,  persever- 
ance, cheerful  discharge  of  duty,  kindness,  and 
forbearance  !  It  is  in  the  last  virtues  especially, 
that  we  are,  or  should  be,  strengthened  by  the 
unaccomplished  visions  of  our  youth ;  for  who 
shall  say  that  they  are  not  our  teachers  to  deal 
gently  even  with  the  impalpable  nothings  of  the 
earth ! 

Therefore,  as  we  grow  older,  let  us  be  more 
thankful  that  the  circle  of  our  Christmas  associa- 
tions and  of  the  lessons  that  they  bring,  expands  I 
Let  us  welcome  every  one  of  them,  and  summon 
them  to  take  their  places  by  the  Christmas  hearth. 

Welcome,  old  aspirations,  glittering  creatures 
of  an  ardent  fancy,  to  your  shelter  underneath 
the  holly  !  We  know  you,  and  have  not  outlived 
you  yet.  Welcome,  old  projects  and  old  loves, 
however  fleeting,  to  your  nooks  among  the  steadier 
lights  that  burn  around  us.  Welcome,  all  that 
was  ever  real  to  our  hearts ;  and  for  the  earnest- 
ness that  made  you  real,  thanks  to  Heaven  !  Do 
we  build  no  Christmas  castles  in  the  clouds  now  ? 
Let  our  thoughts,  fluttering  like  butterflies  among 
these  flowers  of  children,  bear  witness  !     Before 
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this  boy,  there  stretches  out  a  Future,  brighter 
than  we  evier  looked  on  in  our  old  romantic  time, 
but  bright  with  honor  and  with  truth.  Around 
this  little  head  on  which  the  sunny  curls  lie  heap- 
ed, the  graces  sport,  as  prettily,  as  airily,  as  when 
there  was  no  scythe  within  the  reach  of  Time  to 
shear  away  the  curls  of  our  first-love.  Upon 
another  girl's  face  near  it — placider  but  smiling 
bright — a  quiet  and  contented  little  face,  we  see 
Home  fairly  written.  Shining  from  the  word,  as 
rays  shine  from  a  star,  we  see  how,  when  our 
graves  are  old,  other  hopes  than  ours  are  young, 
other  hearts  than  ours  are  moved ;  how  other 
ways  are  smoothed ;  how  other  happiness  blooms, 
ripens,  and  decays — no,  not  decays,  for  other 
homes  and  other  bands  of  children,  not  yet  in 
being  nor  for  ages  yet  to  be,  arise,  and  bloom,  and 
ripen  to  the  end  of  all ! 

Welcome,  every  thing  !  Welcome,  alike  what 
has  been,  and  what  never  was,  and  what  we  hope 
may  be,  to  your  shelter  underneath  the  holly,  to 
your  places  round  the  Christmas  fire,  where  what 
is  sits  open-hearted  !  In  yonder  shadow,  do  we 
see  obtruding  furtively  upon  the  blaze,  an  enemy's 
face  1  By  Christmas-day  we  do  forgive  him ! 
If  the  injury  he  has  done  us  may  admit  of  such 
companionship,  let  him  come  here  and  take  his 
place.  If  otherwise,  unhappily,  let  him  go  hence, 
assured  that  we  will  never  injure  nor  accuse  him. 
On  this  day,  we  shut  out  nothing  ! 
"Pause,"  says  a  low  voice.  "Nothing! 
Think!" 

"  On  Christmas-day,  we  will  shut  out  from 
our  fireside,  nothing." 

"  Not  the  shadow  of  a  vast  city  where  the 
withered  leaves  are  lying  deepl"  the  voice  re- 
plies. "  Not  the  shadow  that  darkens  the  whole 
globe  1  Not  the  shadow  of  the  City  of  the  Deadl" 
Not  even  that.  Of  all  days  in  the  year,  we 
will  turn  our  faces  toward  that  city  upon  Christ- 
mas-day, and  from  its  silent  hosts  bring  those 
we  loved,  among  us.  City  of  the  Dead,  in  the 
blessed  name  wherein  we  are  gathered  together 
at  this  time,  and  in  the  Presence  that  is  here 
among  us  according  to  the  promise,  we  will 
receive,  and  not  dismiss,  thy  people  who  are  dear 
to  us ! 

Yes.  We  can  look  upon  these  children-angels 
that  alight,  so  solemnly,  so  beautifully,  among 
the  living  children  by  the  fire,  and  can  bear  to 
think  how  they  departed  from  us.  Entertaining 
angels  unawares,  as  the  Patriarchs  did,  the  play- 
ful children  are  unconscious  of  their  guests  ;  but 
we  can  see  them — can  see  a  radiant  arm  around 
one  favorite  neck,  as  if  there  were  a  tempting  of 
that  child  away.  Among  the  celestial  figures 
there  is  one,  a  poor  mis-shapen  boy  on  earth,  of 
a  glorious  beauty  now,  of  whom  his  dying  mo- 
ther said  it  grieved  her  much  to  leave  him  here, 
alone,  for  so  many  years  as  it  was  likely  would 
elapse  before  he  came  to  her — being  such  a  little 
child.  But  he  went  quickly,  and  was  laid  upon 
her  breast,  and  in  her  hand  she  leads  him. 

There  was  a  gallant  boy,  who  fell,  far  away, 
upon  a  burning  sand  beneath  a  burning  sun,  and 
said,  "  Tell  them  at  home,  with  my  last  love,  how 


much  I  could  have  wished  to  kiss  them  once,  but 
that  I  died  contented  and  had  done  my  duty  !'• 
Or  there  was  another,  over  whom  they  read  the 
words,  "  Therefore  we  commit  his  body  to  the 
dark  !"  and  so  consigned  him  to  the  lonely  ocean, 
and  sailed  on.  Or  there  was  another  who  lay 
down  to  his  rest  in  the  dark  shadow  of  great 
forests,  and,  on  earth,  awoke  no  more.  0  shall 
they  not,  from  sand  and  sea  and  forest,  be  brought 
home  at  such  a  time  ! 

There  was  a  dear  girl — almost  a  woman — never 
to  be  one — who  made  a  mourning  Christmas  in 
a  house  of  joy,  and  went  her  trackless  way  to  the 
silent  City.  Do  we  recollect  her,  worn  out,  faintly 
whispering  what  could  not  be  heard,  and  falling 
into  that  last  sleep  for  weariness  1  O  look  upon 
her  now  !  O  look  upon  her  beauty,  her  serenity, 
her  changeless  youth,  her  happiness !  The 
daughter  of  Jairus  was  recalled  to  life,  to  die  ; 
but  she,  more  blest,  has  heard  the  same  voice, 
saying  unto  her,  "  Arise  forever  !" 

We  had  a  friend  who  was  our  friend  from 
early  days,  with  whom  we  often  pictured  the 
changes  that  were  to  come  upon  our  lives,  and 
merrily  imagined  how  we  would  speak,  and  walk, 
and  think,  and  talk,  when  we  came  to  be  old. 
His  destined  habitation  in  the  City  of  the  Dead 
received  him  in  his  prime.  Shall  he  be  shut  out 
from  our  Christmas  remembrance'?  Would  his 
love  have  so  excluded  us  1  Lost  friend,  lost 
child,  lost  parent,  sister,  brother,  husband,  wife, 
we  will  not  so  discard  you !  You  shall  hold  your 
cherished  places  in  our  Christmas  hearts,  and 
by  our  Christmas  fires  ;  and  in  the  season  of 
immortal  hope,  and  on  the  birthday  of  immortal 
mercy,  we  will  shut  out  nothing  ! 

The  winter  sun  goes  down  over  town  and  vil- 
lage ;  on  the  sea  it  makes  a  rosy  path,  as  if  the 
Sacred  tread  were  fresh  upon  the  water.  A  few 
more  moments,  and  it  sinks,  and  night  comes  on, 
and  lights  begin  to  sparkle  in  the  prospect.  On 
the  hill-side  beyond  the  shapelessly  diffused  town, 
and  in  the  quiet  keeping  of  the  trees  that  gird 
the  village-steeple,  remembrances  are  cut  in  stone, 
planted  in  common  flowers,  growing  in  grass, 
entwined  with  lowly  brambles  around  many  a 
mound  of  earth.  In  town  and  village,  there  are 
doors  and  windows  closed  against  the  weather, 
there  are  flaming  logs  heaped  high,  there  are  joy- 
ful faces,  there  is  healthy  music  of  voices.  Be 
all  ungentleness  and  harm  excluded  from  the 
temples  of  the  Household  Gods,  but  be  those  re- 
membrances admitted  with  tender  encourage- 
ment !  They  are  of  the  time  and  all  its  comfort- 
ing and  peaceful  reassurances  ;  and  of  the  his- 
tory that  reunited  even  upon  earth  the  living  and 
the  dead  ;  and  of  the  broad  beneficence  and  good- 
ness that  too  many  men  have  tried  to  tear  to  nar- 
row shreds. 

HELEN  CORRIE.— LEAVES  FROM  THE 
NOTE-BOOK  OF  A  CURATE. 

HAVING  devoted  myself  to  the  service  of  Him 
who  said  unto  the  demoniac  and  the  leper, 
•'  Be  whole,"  I  go  forth  daily,  treading  humbly 
in  the  pathway   of  my   self-appointed  mission, 
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through  the  dreary  regions,  the  close  and  crowd- 
ed streets,  that  exist  like  a  plague  ground  in  the 

very  heart  of  the  wealthy  town  of  L . 

They  have  an  atmosphere  of  their  own,  those 
dilapidated  courts,  those  noisome  alleys,  those 
dark  nooks  where  the  tenements  are  green  with 
damp,  where  the  breath  grows  faint,  and  the  head 
throbs  with  an  oppressive  pain  ;  and  yet,  amid 
the  horrors  of  such  abodes,  hundreds  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures act  the  sad  tragedy  of  life,  and  the 
gay  crowd  beyond  sweep  onward,  without  a 
thought  of  those  who  perish  daily  for  want  of 
the  bread  of  eternal  life.  Oh  I  cast  it  upon  those 
darkened  waters,  and  it  shall  be  found  again  after 
many  days.  There  we  see  human  nature  in  all 
its  unvailed  and  degraded  nakedness — the  vile 
passions,  the  brutal  coarseness,  the  corroding 
malice,  the  undisguised  licentiousness.  Oh,  ye 
who  look  on  and  abhor,  who  pass  like  the  Phar- 
isee, and  condemn  the  wretch  by  the  wayside, 
pause,  and  look  within  :  education,  circumstances, 
have  refined  and  elevated  your  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions ;  but  blessed  are  those  who  shall  never 
know  by  fearful  experience  how  want  and  de- 
gradation can  blunt  the  finest  sympathies,  and 
change,  nay,  brutalize  the  moral  being. 

How  have  I  shuddered  to  hear  the  fearful  mirth 
with  whose  wild  laughter  blasphemy  and  ob- 
scenity were  mingled — that  mockery  of  my  sacred 
profession,  which  I  knew  too  well  lurked  under 
the  over-strained  assumption  of  reverence  for  my 
words,  when  I  was  permitted  to  utter  them,  and 
the  shout  of  derision  that  followed  too  often  my 
departing  steps,  knowing  that  those  immortal 
souls  must  one  day  render  up  their  account ;  and 
humbly  have  I  prayed,  that  my  still  unwearied 
zeal  might  yet  be  permitted  to  scatter  forth  the 
good  seed  which  the  cares  and  anxieties  should 
not  choke,  nor  the  stony  soil  refuse ! 

Passing  one  evening  through  one  of  those 
dilapidated  streets,  to  which  the  doors,  half  torn 
from  their  hinges,  and  the  broken  windows,  ad- 
mitting the  raw,  cold,  gusty  winds,  gave  so  com- 
fortless an  aspect,  I  turned  at  a  sudden  angle 
into  a  district  which  I  had  never  before  visited. 
Through  the  low  arch  of  a  half-ruined  bridge,  a 
turbid  stream  rolled  rapidly  on,  augmented  by 
the  late  rains.  A  strange-looking  building,  part- 
ly formed  of  wood,  black  and  decaying  with  age 
and  damp,  leaned  heavily  over  the  passing  wa- 
ters ;  it  was  composed  of  many  stories,  which 
were  approached  by  a  wooden  stair  and  shed-like 
gallery  without,  and  evidently  occupied  by  many 
families.  The  lamenting  wail  of  neglected  chil- 
dren and  the  din  of  contention  were  heard  within. 
Hesitating  on  the  threshold,  I  leant  over  the 
bridge,  and  perceived  an  extensive  area  beneath 
the  ancient  tenement ;  many  low-browed  doors, 
over  whose  broken  steps  the  water  washed  and 
rippled,  became  distinguishable.  As  I  gazed,  one 
of  them  suddenly  opened,  and  a  pale  haggard 
woman  appeared,  shading  a  flickering  light  with 
her  hand.  I  descended  the  few  slippery  wooden 
steps  leading  to  the  strange  abodes,  and  ap- 
proached her.  As  I  advanced,  she  appeared  to 
recognize  me. 


"  Come  in,  sir,"  she  said  hurriedly;  "there  is 
one  within  will  be  glad  to  see  you ;"  and,  turn- 
ing, she  led  me  through  a  winding  passage  into 
a  dreary  room,  whose  blackened  floor  of  stone 
bore  strong  evidence  that  the  flood  chafed  and 
darkened  beneath  it. 

In  an  old  arm-chair  beside  the  rusty  and  almost 
fireless  grate,  sat,  or  rather  lay,  a  pale  and  fragile 
creature,  a  wreck  of  blighted  loveliness. 

"  Helen,"  said  the  woman,  placing  the  light 
on  a  rough  table  near  her,  "  here  is  the  minister 
come  to  see  you." 

The  person  she  addressed  attempted  to  rise, 
but  the  eflfort  was  too  much,  and  she  sank  back, 
as  if  exhausted  by  it.  A  blush  mantled  over  her 
cheek,  and  gave  to  her  large  dark  eyes  a  faint 
and  fading  lustre.  She  had  been  beautiful,  very 
beautiful ;  but  the  delicate  features  were  sharp- 
ened and  attenuated,  the  exquisite  symmetry  of 
her  form  worn  by  want  and  illness  to  a  mere 
outline  of  its  former  graceful  proportions  ;  yet, 
even  amid  the  squalid  wretchedness  that  sur- 
rounded her,  an  air  of  by-gone  superiority  gave 
a  nameless  interest  to  her  appearance,  and  I  ap- 
proached her  with  a  respectful  sympathy  that 
seemed  strange  to  my  very  self. 

After  a  few  explanatory  sentences  respecting 
my  visit,  to  which  she  assented  by  a  humble  yet 
silent  movement  of  acquiescence,  I  commenced 
reading  the  earnest  prayers  which  the  occasion 
called  for.  As  I  proceeded,  the  faint  chorus  of  a 
drinking  song  came  upon  my  ears  from  some  far 
recesses  of  this  mysterious  abode  ;  doors  were 
suddenly  opened  and  closed  with  a  vault-like 
echo,  and  a  hoarse  voice  called  on  the  woman 
who  had  admitted  me  ;  she  started  suddenly  from 
her  knees,  and,  with  the  paleness  of  fear  on  her 
countenance,  left  the  room.  After  a  moment's 
hesitating  pause,  the  invalid  spoke  in  a  voice 
whose  low  flute-like  tones  stole  upon  the  heart 
like  aerial  music. 

"  I  thank  you,"  she  said,  "  for  this  kind  visit, 
those  soothing  prayers.  Oh,  how  often  in  my 
wanderings  have  I  longed  to  listen  to  such  words ! 
Cast  out,  like  an  Indian  pariah,  from  the  pale  of 
human  fellowship,  I  had  almost  forgotten  how  to 
pray  ;  but  you  have  shed  the  healing  balm  of  re- 
ligion once  more  upon  my  seared  and  blighted 
heart,  and  I  can  weep  glad  tears  of  penitence,  and 
dare  to  hope  for  pardon." 

After  this  burst  of  excitement,  she  grew  more 
calm,  and  our  conversation  assumed  a  devotional 
yet  placid  tenor,  until  she  drew  from  her  bosom 
a  small  packet,  and  gave  it  to  me  with  a  trem- 
bling hand. 

"  Read  it,  sir,"  she  said  ;  "  it  is  the  sad  history 
of  a  life  of  sorrow.  Have  pity  as  you  trace  the 
recoi-d  of  human  frailty,  and  remember  that  you 
are  the  servant  of  the  Merciful  !" 

She  paused,  and  her  cheek  grew  paler,  as  if  her 
ear  caught  an  unwelcome  but  well-known  sound. 
A  quick  step  was  soon  heard  in  the  passage,  and 
a  man  entered,  bearing  a  light;  he  stood  a  mo- 
ment on  the  threshold,  as  if  surprised,  and  then 
hastily  approached  us.  A  model  of  manly  beauty, 
his  haughty  features  bore  the  prevailing  charac- 
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teristics  of  the  gipsy  blood — the  rich  olive  cheek, 
the  lustrous  eyes,  the  long  silky  raven  hair,  the 
light  and  flexible  form,  the  step  lithe  and  grace- 
ful as  the  leopard's  ;  yet  were  all  these  perfec- 
tions marred  by  an  air  of  reckless  licentiousness. 
His  attire,  which  strangely  mingled  the  rich  and 
gaudy  with  the  worn  and  faded,  added  to  the 
ruffianism  of  his  appearance  ;  and  as  he  cast  a 
stern  look  on  the  pale  girl,  who  shrank  beneath 
his  eye,  I  read  at  once  the  mournful  secret  of 
her  despair.  With  rough  words  he  bade  me  be- 
gone, and,  as  the  beseeching  eye  of  his  victim 
glanced  meaningly  toward  the  door,  I  departed, 
with  a  silent  prayer  in  my  heart  for  the  betrayer 
and  the  erring. 

A  cold  drizzling  rain  was  falling  without,  and 
I  walked  hastily  homeward,  musing  on  the  strange 
scene  in  which  I  had  so  lately  mingled.  Seated 
in  my  little  study,  I  drew  my  table  near  the  fire, 
arranged  my  reading-lamp,  and  commenced  the 
perusal  of  the  manuscript  confided  to  my  charge. 
It  was  written  in  a  delicate  Italian  hand  upon 
uncouth  and  various  scraps  of  paper,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  been  transcribed  with  little  at- 
tempt at  arrangement,  and  at  long  intervals  ;  but 
my  curiosity  added  the  links  to  the  leading  events, 
and  I  gradually  entered  with  deeper  interest  into 
the  mournful  history. 

"How  happy  was  my  childhood  !"  it  began. 
**  I  can  scarcely  remember  a  grief  through  all  that 
sunny  lapse  of  years.  I  dwelt  in  a  beautiful 
abode,  uniting  the  verandas  and  vine-covered 
porticoes  of  southern  climes  with  the  substantial 
in-door  comforts  of  English  luxury.  The  coun- 
try around  was  romantic,  and  I  grew  up  in  its 
sylvan  solitudes  almost  as  wild  and  happy  as  the 
birds  and  fawns  that  were  my  companions. 

"  I  was  motherless.  My  father,  on  her  death, 
had  retired  from  public  life,  and  devoted  himself 
to  her  child.  Idolized  by  him,  my  wildest  wishes 
were  unrestrained  ;  the  common  forms  of  knowl- 
edge were  eagerly  accepted  by  me,  for  I  had  an 
intuitive  talent  of  acquiring  any  thing  which  con- 
tributed to  my  pleasure ;  and  I  early  discovered 
that,  without  learning  to  read  and  write,  the 
gilded  books  and  enameled  desks  in  my  father's 
library  would  remain  to  me  only  as  so  many 
splendid  baubles  ;  but  a  regular  education,  a  re- 
ligious and  intellectual  course  of  study,  I  never 
pursued.  I  read  as  I  liked,  and  when  I  liked. 
I  was  delicate  in  appearance,  and  my  father  feared 
to  control  my  spirits,  or  to  rob  me  of  a  moment's 
happiness.  Fatal  affection  !  How  did  I  repay 
such  misjudging  love ! 

"Time  flowed  brightly  on,  and  I  had  already 
seen  sixteen  summers,  when  the  little  cloud  ap- 
peared in  the  sky  that  so  fearfully  darkened  my 
future  destiny.  In  one  of  our  charitable  visits  to 
the  neighboring  cottages,  we  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  gentleman  who  had  become  an  in- 
habitant of  our  village ;  a  fall  from  his  horse 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  our  worthy  doctor, 
and  he  had  hired  a  small  room  attached  to  Ash- 
tree  farm,  until  he  recovered  from  the  lingering 
effects  of  his  accident.  Handsome,  graceful,  and 
insinuating  in  his  address,  he  captivated  my  ardent 


imagination  at  once.  Unaccustomed  to  the  world, 
I  looked  upon  him  as  the  very  '  mould  of  form  ;' 
a  new  and  blissful  enchantment  seemed  to  pervade 
my  being  in  his  presence  and  my  girlish  fancy 
dignified  the  delusion  with  the  name  of  love  1  My 
father  was  delighted  with  his  society ;  he  possess- 
ed an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdotes  and  strange 
adventures,  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  had 
the  agreeable  tact  of  accommodating  himself  to 
the  mood  of  the  moment.  He  was  a  constant 
visiter,  and  at  length  became  almost  domesticated 
in  our  household.  Known  to  us  by  the  name  of 
Corrie,  he  spoke  of  himself  as  the  son  of  a  noble 
house,  who,  to  indulge  a  poetic  temperament, 
and  a  romantic  passion  for  rural  scenery,  had 
come  forth  on  a  solitary  pilgrimage,  and  cast 
aside  for  a  while  what  he  called  the  iron  fetters 
of  exclusive  society.  How  sweet  were  our  moon- 
light ramblings  through  the  deep  forest  glens ; 
how  fondly  we  lingered  by  the  Fairies'  Well  in 
the  green  hollow  of  the  woods,  watching  the 
single  star  that  glittered  in  its  pellucid  waters  ! 
And,  oh,  what  passionate  eloquence,  what  ro- 
mantic adoration,  was  poured  forth  upon  my  will- 
ing ear,  and  thrilled  my  susceptible  heart ! 

"Before  my  father's  eye  he  appeared  gracefully 
courteous  to  me,  but  not  a  word  or  glance  be- 
trayed the  passion  which  in  our  secret  interviews 
worshiped  me  as  an  idol,  and  enthralled  my  senses 
with  the  ardency  of  its  homage.  This,  he  told 
me,  was  necessary  for  my  happiness,  as  my  father 
might  separate  us  if  he  suspected  that  another 
shared  the  heart  hitherto  exclusively  his  own. 
This  was  my  first  deception.  Fatal  transgress- 
ion !  I  had  departed  from  the  path  of  truth,  and 
my  guardian  angel  grew  pale  in  the  presence  of 
the  tempter.  Winter  began  to  darken  the  val- 
leys ;  our  fireside  circle  was  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  our  accomplished  guest.  On  the  eve 
of  my  natal  day,  he  spoke  of  the  birth-day  fetes 
he  had  witnessed  during  his  Continental  and 
Oriental  rambles,  complimented  my  father  on  th« 
antique  beauty  and  massy  richness  of  the  gold 
and  silver  plate  which,  rarely  used,  decorated  the 
sideboard  in  honor  of  the  occasion  ;  and,  admir- 
ing the  pearls  adorning  my  hair  and  bosom,  spoke 
so  learnedly  on  the  subject  of  jewels,  that  my 
father  brought  forth  from  his  Indian  cabinet  my 
mother's  bridal  jewels,  diamonds,  and  emeralds 
of  exquisite  lustre  and  beauty.  I  had  never  be- 
fore seen  these  treasures,  and  our  guest  joined 
in  the  raptures  of  my  admiration. 

"  '  They  will  adorn  my  daughter,'  said  my  fa- 
ther, with  a  sigh,  as  he  closed  the  casket,  and 
retired  to  place  it  in  its  safe  receptacle. 

"  '  Yes,  my  Helen,'  said  my  lover,  '  they  shall 
glitter  on  that  fair  brow  in  a  prouder  scene,  when 
thy  beauty  shall  gladden  the  eyes  of  England's 
nobles,  and  create  envy  in  her  fairest  daughters.* 

"  I  listened  with  a  smile,  and,  on  my  father's 
return,  passed  another  evening  of  happiness — 
my  last ! 

"We  retired  early,  and  oh,  how  bright  were 
the  dreams  that  floated  around  my  pillow,  how 
sweet  the  sleep  that  stole  upon  me  as  I  paintetl 
the  future — an  elysium  of  love  and  splendor ! 
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I  was  awakened  by  a  wild  cry  that  rang  with 
agonizing  horror  through  the  midnight  stillness : 
it  was  the  voice  of  my  father.  I  sprang  hastily 
from  my  couch,  threw  on  a  wrapper,  seized  the 
night-lamp,  and  hurried  to  his  chamber.  Ruf- 
fians opposed  my  entrance  ;  the  Indian  cabinet 
lay  shattered  on  the  floor,  and  I  beheld  my  father 
struggling  in  the  fierce  grasp  of  a  man,  who  had 
clasped  his  throat  to  choke  the  startling  cry. 
With  maniac  force  I  reached  the  couch,  and, 
seizing  the  murderous  hand,  called  aloud  for 
help.  The  robber  started  with  a  wild  execra- 
tion, the  mask  fell  from  his  face,  and  I  beheld 
the  features  of  Gilbert  Corrie  ! 

"  When  I  recovered  consciousness,  I  found 
that  I  had  suflfered  a  long  illness — a  brain  fever, 
caused,  the  strange  nurse  said,  by  some  sudden 
shock.  Alas,  how  dreadful  had  been  that  fatal 
cause !  Sometimes  I  think  my  head  has  never 
been  cool  since  ;  a  dull  throb  of  agony  presses 
yet  upon  my  brow ;  sometimes  it  passes  away ; 
my  spirits  mount  lightly,  and  I  can  laugh,  but 
it  has  a  hollow  sound — oh,  how  unlike  the  sweet 
laughter  of  by-gone  days  ! 

"  We  were  in  London.  My  apartments  were 
sumptuous  :  all  that  wealth  could  supply  was 
mine  ;  but  what  a  wretch  was  I  amid  that  scene 
of  splendor !  The  destroyer  was  now  the  arbiter 
of  my  destiny.  I  knew  his  wealth  arose  from 
his  nefarious  transactions  at  the  gaming-table. 
I  knew  my  father  was  dead  ;  the  severe  injuries 
he  had  received  on  that  fatal  night  and  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  his  daughter  had  laid 
him  in  his  grave.  Gilbert  Corrie  was  virtually 
his  murderer,  yet  still  I  loved  him !  A  passion 
partaking  of  delirium  bound  me  to  his  destiny. 
I  shrank  not  from  the  caress  of  the  felon  game- 
ster— the  plague-stain  of  sin  was  upon  me — the 
burning  plow-shares  of  the  world's  scorn  lay  in 
my  path,  and  how  was  the  guilty  one  to  dare  the 
fearful  ordeal  1  For  fallen  woman  there  is  no 
return ;  no  penitence  can  restore  her  sullied 
brightness  ;  the  angel-plumes  of  purity  are  scat- 
tered in  the  dust,  and  never  can  the  lost  one  re- 
gain the  Eden  of  her  innocence.  The  world 
may  pity,  may  pardon,  but  never  more  respect ; 
and,  oh,  how  dreadful  to  mingle  with  the  pure, 
and  feel  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  your  brow  !  .  .  . 

"  A  change  came  suddenly  upon  Gilbert. 
There  was  no  longer  the  lavish  expenditure,  the 
careless  profusion  :  his  looks  and  tone  were  al- 
tered. A  haggard  expression  sat  upon  his  hand- 
some features,  and  the  words  of  endearment  no 
longer  flowed  from  his  lips  ;  a  quick  footstep  be- 
neath the  window  made  him  start,  strange-look- 
ing men  visited  him,  his  absences  were  long,  his 
garments  often  changed  :  the  vail  was  about  to 
be  lifted  from  my  real  position. 

''  One  night  he  entered  hastily,  snatched  me 
from  the  luxurious  fauteuil  on  which  I  rested, 
and  led  me,  without  answering  my  questions,  to 
a  hackney-coach.  We  were  speedily  whirled 
away,  and  I  never  again  beheld  that  home  of 
splendor.  By  by-paths  we  entered  a  close  and 
murky  street,  the  coach  was  discharged,  I  was 
hurried   over   a   dark  miry  road,   and,  passing 


through  a  court-yard,  the  gate  of  which  closed 
behind  us,  was  led  without  ceremony  into  a 
wretched  apartment,  thronged  with  fierce,  ill- 
looking  men,  seated  round  a  table  well  supplied 
with  wines  and  ardent  spirits.  Our  entrance 
was  hailed  with  shouts.  Gilbert  was  called  by 
the  name  of  '  noble  captain'  to  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  I  was  suflfered  disregarded  to  weep 
alone.  I  seated  myself  at  length  by  the  blazing 
fire,  and  then  first  knew  the  real  horrors  of  my 
destiny. 

"  From  their  discourse  I  gathered  that  Gilbert 
had  committed  extensive  forgeries,  and  had  that 
night  escaped  the  pursuit  of  justice.  Bumpers 
of  congratulation  were  drunk,  plans  of  robberies 
discussed,  and  the  gipsy  captain  chosen  as  the 
leader  of  the  most  daring  exploits  contemplated. 

"  Since  that  night,  how  fearful  have  been  my 
vicissitudes !  Sometimes,  as  the  splendidly- 
dressed  mistress  of  private  gambling-rooms,  I 
have  received  the  selected  dupes  in  a  luxurious 
boudoir,  decoying  the  victims  by  fascinating 
smiles  into  the  snare  laid  for  them  by  Gilbert  and 
his  associates.  Sometimes,  encamping  with  the 
wild  gipsy  tribe  in  some  hidden  dell  or  woodland 
haunt,  where  their  varied  spoils  were  in  safe 
keeping.  Anon,  the  painted  and  tinseled  queen 
of  an  itinerant  show,  where  Gilbert  enacted  the 
mountebank,  and  by  the  brilliance  of  his  fascin- 
ating eloquence  drew  into  his  treasury  the  hard- 
earned  savings  of  the  rustic  gazers 

*'  To  all  those  degredations  have  I  submitted, 
and  now,  oh,  now,  more  than  ever,  has  the  iron 
entered  into  my  soul !  He  has  ceased  to  love 
me.  I  have  become  an  encumbrance ;  my  beauty 
has  faded  from  exposure  and  neglect.  I  have 
sunk  beneath  his  blows,  have  writhed  beneath 
the  bitterness  of  his  sarcasms,  his  brutal  jests, 
his  scornful  mockery  of  my  penitence  and  tears. 
I  have  endured  the  agony  of  hunger  while  he 
rioted  with  his  companions  in  profligate  luxury ; 
and  yet,  if  the  old  smile  lights  up  his  countenance, 
the  old  look  shines  forth  from  his  lustrous  eyes, 
he  is  again  to  me  the  lover  of  my  youth,  and  the 
past  is  a  hideous  dream.  Oh,  woman's  heart, 
how  unfathomable  is  thy  mystery  !" 

The  manuscript  here  ended  abruptly.  How 
sad  a  moral  might  be  drawn  from  the  history  oi 
this  unfortunate  !  What  rare  gifts  of  mind  and 
beauty  had  the  want  of  religion  marred  and  blight- 
ed !  Had  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  upon 
that  ardent  heart,  its  aspirations  had  been  glori- 
ous, its  course 

"  Upward  I  upward  I 
Through  the  doubt  and  the  dismay 
Upward  !  to  the  perfect  day  I" 

What  mournful  tragedies  are  ever  around  us, 
flowing  on  with  the  perpetual  under-current  of 
human  life,  each  hour  laden  with  its  mystery  and 
sorrow,  sweeping  like  dim  phantoms  through  the 
arcli  of  time,  and  burying  the  fearful  records  in 
the  oblivion  of  the  abyss  beyond  !  How  few  of 
the  floating  wrecks  are  snatched  from  the  dark- 
ening tide ! 

I  returned  the  next  day  to  the  dwelling  of 
Helen,  but  it  was  shut  up,  and  in  the  day-time 
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appeared  as  if  long  deserted.  To  all  inquiries, 
the  neighbors  answered  reluctantly  that  it  had 
long  been  uninhabited,  and  that  its  last  occupsisjits 
had  been  a  gang  of  coiners,  who  were  now  suf- 
ferinor  the  penalty  of  transportation.  I  often 
visited  the  same  district,  but  all  my  after-search 
was  in  vain,  and  the  fate  of  Helen  Corrie  still 
remains  an  undiscovered  mystery. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES  IN  PARIS. 

THE  world,  since  it  was  a  world  at  all,  has 
ever  been  fond  of  singing  the  praises  of  the 
good  old  times.  It  would  seem  a  general  rule, 
that  so  soon  as  we  get  beyond  a  certain  age, 
whatever  that  may  be,  we  acquire  a  high  opinion 
of  the  past,  and  grumble  at  every  thing  new  under 
the  sun.  One  cause  of  this  may  be,  that  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  and  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  like  a  landscape  traveled  over, 
loses  in  review  all  the  rugged  and  wearisome 
annoyances  that  rendered  it  scarcely  bearable  in 
the  journey.  But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
speculate  upon  the  causes  of  an  absurdity  which 
a  little  candid  retrospection  will  do  more  to  dis- 
sipate than  whole  folios  of  philosophy.  We  can 
easily  understand  a  man  who  sighs  that  he  was 
not  born  a  thousand  years  hence  instead  of  twen- 
ty or  thirty  years  ago,  but  that  any  one  should 
encourage  a  regret  that  his  lot  in  life  was  not 
cast  a  few  centuries  back,  seems  inexplicable  on 
any  rational  grounds.  The  utter  folly  of  praising 
the  good  old  times  may  be  illustrated  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  wretched  condition  of  most  European 
cities  ;  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  sin- 
gle case  of  Paris,  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
capitals  in  the  world. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  not  paved  ;  they  were  muddy  and  filthy  to 
a  very  horrible  degree,  and  swine  constantly 
loitered  about  and  fed  in  them.  At  night  there 
were  no  public  lights,  and  assassinations  and 
robberies  were  far  from  infrequent.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century  public  lighting 
was  begun  on  a  limited  scale  ;  and  at  best  only 
a  few  tallow  candles  were  put  up  in  prominent 
situations.  The  improvement,  accordingly,  did 
little  good,  and  the  numerous  bands  of  thieves 
had  it  still  pretty  much  their  own  way.  Severity 
of  puni-shment  seldom  compensates  the  want  of 
precautionary  measures.  It  was  the  general 
custom  at  this  period  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  a  con- 
demned thief  after  the  term  of  his  imprison- 
ment had  elapsed.  This  was  done  that  offenders 
might  be  readily  rocognized  should  they  dare 
again  to  enter  the  city,  banishm^'-nt  from  which 
was  a  part  of  the  sentence  of  such  as  were  des- 
tined to  be  cropped.  But  they  often  found  it 
easier  to  fabricate  false  ears  than  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood away  from  the  arena  of  their  exploits ; 
and  this  measure,  severe  and  cruel  as  it  was, 
was  found  inefficient  to  rid  the  capital  of  their 
presence. 

Among  the  various  adventures  with  thieves, 
detailed  by  an  author  contemporaneous  with 
Louis  XIII.,  the  following  affords  a  rich  exam- 
ple of  the  organization  of  the  domestic  brigands 


of  the  time,  and  of  the  wretched  security  which 
the  capital  afforded  to  its  inhabitants  : 

A  celebrated  advocate  named  Polidamor  had 
by  his  reputation  for  riches  aroused  the  covetous- 
ness  of  some  chiefs  of  a  band  of  brigands,  who 
flattered  themselves  that  could  they  catch  him 
they  would  obtain  possession  of  an  important 
sum.  They  placed  upon  his  track  three  bold 
fellows,  who,  after  many  fruitless  endeavors,  en- 
countered him  one  evening  accompanied  only  by 
a  single  lackey.  Seizing  fast  hold  of  himself  and 
attendant,  they  rifled  him  in  a  twinkling  ;  and 
as  he  had  accidentally  left  his  purse  at  home, 
they  took  his  rich  cloak  of  Spanish  cloth  and 
silk,  which  was  quite  new,  and  of  great  value. 
Polidamor,  who  at  first  resisted,  found  himself 
compelled  to  yield  to  force,  but  asked  as  a  favor 
to  be  allowed  to  redeem  his  mantle.  This  was 
agreed  to  at  the  price  of  thirty  pistoles ;  and  the 
rogues  appointed  a  rendezvous  the  next  day,  at 
six  in  the  evening,  on  the  same  spot,  for  the  pup- 
pose  of  effecting  the  exchange.  They  recom- 
mended him  to  come  alone,  assuring  him  that 
his  life  would  be  endangered  should  he  appear 
accompanied  with  an  escort.  Polidamor  repaired 
to  the  place  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  after  a 
few  moments  of  expectation  he  saw  a  carriage 
approaching  in  which  were  seated  four  persons 
in  the  garb  of  gentlemen.  They  descended  from 
the  vehicle,  and  one  of  them,  advancing  toward 
the  advocate,  asked  him  in  a  low  voice  if  he  were 
not  in  search  of  a  cloak  of  Spanish  cloth  and 
silk.  The  victim  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
declared  himself  prepared  to  redeem  it  at  the  sum 
at  which  it  had  been  taxed.  The  thieves  having 
assured  themselves  that  he  was  alone,  seized  him, 
and  made  him  get  into  the  carriage  ;  and  one  of 
them  presenting  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  bade  him 
hold  his  tongue  under  pain  of  instant  death,  while 
another  blindfolded  him.  As  the  advocate  trem- 
bled with  fear,  they  assured  him  that  no  harm 
was  intended,  and  bade  the  coachman  drive  on. 

After  a  rapid  flight,  which  was  yet  long  enough 
to  inspire  the  prisoner  with  deadly  terror,  the 
carriage  stopped  in  front  of  a  large  mansion,  the 
gate  of  which  opened  to  receive  them,  and  closed 
again  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  threshold. 
The  robbers  alighted  with  their  captive,  from 
whose  eyes  they  now  removed  the  bandage.  He 
was  led  into  an  immense  saloon,  where  were  a 
number  of  tables,  upon  which  the  choicest  viands 
were  profusely  spread,  and  seated  at  which  was 
a  company  of  gentlemanly-looking  personages, 
who  chatted  familiarly  together  without  the 
slightest  demonstration  of  confusion  or  alarm. 
His  guardians  again  enjoined  him  to  lay  aside 
all  fear,  informed  him  that  he  was  in  good  society, 
and  that  they  had  brought  him  there  solely  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  company  at 
supper.  In  the  mean  while  water  was  served  to 
the  guests,  that  they  might  wash  their  hands 
before  sitting  at  table.  Every  man  took  his 
place,  and  a  seat  was  assigned  to  Polidamor  at 
the  upper  and  privileged  end  of  the  board.  As- 
tonished, or  rather  stupefied  at  the  strange  cir- 
cumstances of  his  adventure,  he  would  willingly 
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have  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  repast ; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  show  of  eating, 
in  order  to  dissemble  his  mistrust  and  agitation. 
"When  the  supper  was  ended  and  the  tables  were 
removed,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  assisted 
in  his  capture  accosted  him  with  polite  express- 
ions of  regret  at  his  want  of  appetite.  During 
the  interchange  of  courtesies  which  ensued,  one 
of  the  bandits  took  a  lute,  another  a  viol,  and 
the  party  began  to  amuse  themselves  with  music 
The  advocate  was  then  invited  to  walk  into  a 
neighboring  room,  where  he  perceived  a  consid- 
erable number  of  mantles  ranged  in  order.  He 
was  desired  to  select  his  own,  and  to  count  out 
the  thirty  pistoles  agreed  upon,  together  with  one 
for  coach-hire,  and  one  more  for  his  share  of  the 
reckoning  at  supper.  Polidamor,  who  had  been 
apprehensive  that  the  drama  of  which  his  mantle 
had  been  the  occasion  might  have  a  very  differ- 
ent denouement,  was  but  too  well  pleased  to  be 
quit  at  such  a  cost,  and  he  took  leave  of  the  as- 
sembly with  unfeigned  expressions  of  gratitude. 
The  carriage  was  called,  and  before  entering  it 
he  was  again  blindfolded  ;  his  former  conductors 
returned  with  him  to  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
seized,  where,  removing  the  bandage  from  his 
eyes,  they  allowed  him  to  alight,  presenting  him 
at  the  same  moment  with  a  ticket  sealed  with 
green  wax,  and  having  these  words  inscribed  in 
large  letters,  "  Freed  by  the  Great  Band.''''  This 
ticket  was  a  passport  securing  his  mantle,  purse, 
and  person  against  all  further  assaults.  Hasten- 
ing to  regain  his  residence  with  all  speed,  he 
was  assailed  at  a  narrow  turning  by  three  other 
rascals,  who  demanded  his  purse  or  his  life.  The 
advocate  drew  his  ticket  from  his  pocket,  though 
he  had  no  great  faith  in  it  as  a  preservative,  and 
presented  it  to  the  thieves.  One  of  them,  pro- 
vided with  a  dark  lantern,  read  it,  returned  it, 
and  recommended  him  to  make  haste  home,  where 
he  at  last  arrived  in  safety. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Parisian 
rogues  availed  themselves  of  the  regulations 
against  the  use  of  snuff  to  pillage  the  snuff-ta- 
kers. As  the  sale  of  this  article  was  forbidden 
by  law  to  any  but  grocers  and  apothecaries,  and 
as  even  they  could  only  retail  it  to  persons  pro- 
vided with  the  certificate  of  a  medical  man,  the 
annoyance  of  such  restrictions  was  loudly  com- 
plained of  The  rogues,  ever  ready  to  profit  by 
circumstances,  opened  houses  for  gaming — at 
that  period  almost  a  universal  vice — where  *'  snuff 
at  discretion"  was  a  tempting  bait  to  those  long 
accustomed  to  a  gratification  all  the  more  agree- 
able because  it  was  forbidden.  Here  the  snuff- 
takers  were  diligently  plied  with  wine,  and  then 
cheated  of  their  money  ;  or,  if  too  temperate  or 
suspicious  to  drink  to  excess,  they  were  uncere- 
moniously plundered  in  a  sham  quarrel.  To 
such  a  length  was  this  practice  carried,  that  an 
ordinance  was  at  length  issued  in  1629,  strictly 
forbidding  all  snuff-takers  from  assembling  in 
public  places  or  elsewhere,  "  pour  satisfaire  leur 
gout .'" 

The  thieves  of  the  good  old  times  were  not 
only  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 


tion than  they  are  at  present,  but  were  also  dis- 
tinguished by  greater  audacity  and  cruelty. — 
They  had  recourse  to  the  most  diabolical  inge- 
nuity to  subdue  the  resistance  and  to  prevent  the 
outcries  of  their  victims.  Under  the  rule  of 
Henry  IV.  a  band  of  brigands  arose,  who,  in  the 
garb,  and  with  the  manners  of  gentlemen,  intro- 
duced themselves  into  the  best  houses  under  the 
pretext  of  private  business,  and  when  alone  with 
the  master,  demanded  his  money  at  the  dagger  s 
point.  Some  of  them  made  use  of  a  gag — a 
contrivance  designated  at  the  period  the  poire 
d''angoisse.  This  instrument  was  of  a  spherical 
shape,  and  pierced  all  over  with  small  holes  ;  it 
was  forced  into  the  mouth  of  the  person  intend- 
ed to  be  robbed,  and  upon  touching  a  spring 
sharp  points  protruded  from  every  hole,  at  once 
inflicting  the  most  horrible  anguish,  and  prevent- 
ing the  sufferer  from  uttering  a  single  cry.  It 
could  not  be  withdrawn  but  by  the  use  of  the 
proper  key,  which  contracted  the  spring.  This 
device  was  adopted  universally  by  one  savage 
band,  and  occasioned  immense  misery  not  only 
in  Paris,  but  throughout  France. 

An  Italian  thief,  an  enterprising  and  ingen- 
ious rogue,  adopted  a  singular  expedient  for  rob- 
bing women  at  their  devotions  in  church.  He 
placed  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  his 
intended  prey,  holding  in  a  pair  of  artificial  hands 
a  book  of  devotion,  to  which  he  made  a  show  of 
the  most  devout  attention,  while  with  his  natu- 
ral hands  he  cut  the  watch  or  purse-string  of  his 
unsuspecting  neighbor.  This  stratagem,  favored 
by  the  fashion,  then  general,  of  w^earing  mantles, 
met  with  great  success,  and  of  course  soon  pro- 
duced a  host  of  clumsy  imitators,  and  excited 
the  vigilance  of  the  police,  who  at  length  made 
so  many  seizures  of  solemn-faced  devotees  pro- 
vided with  wooden  kid-gloved  hands,  that  it  fell 
into  complete  discredit,  and  was  at  last  abandon- 
ed by  the  profession. 

Cunning  as  were  the  rogues  of  a  past  age, 
they  were  liable  to  capture  like  their  modern 
successors.  A  gentleman  having  resorted  to 
Paris  on  business,  was  hustled  one  day  in  the 
precincts  of  the  palace,  and  robbed  of  his  well- 
filled  purse.  Furious  at  the  loss  of  a  considera- 
ble sum,  he  swore  to  be  avenged.  He  procured 
a  clever  mechanic,  who,  under  his  directions, 
contrived  a  kind  of  hand-trap  for  the  pocket,  man- 
aged in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  an  attempt  at  purse-stealing  without  de- 
tection. Having  fixed  the  instrument  in  its  place, 
impatient  for  the  revenge  he  had  promised  him- 
self, he  sallied  forth  to  promenade  the  public 
walks,  mingled  with  every  group,  and  stopped 
from  time  to  time  gazing  about  him  with  the  air 
of  a  greenhorn.  Several  days  passed  before  any 
thing  resulted  from  his  plan ;  but  one  morning, 
while  he  was  gaping  at  the  portraits  of  the  kings 
of  France  in  one  of  the  public  galleries,  he  finds 
himself  surrounded  and  pushed  about,  precisely 
as  in  the  former  instance  ;  he  feels  a  hand  insin- 
uating itself  gently  into  the  open  snare,  and 
hears  immediately  the  click  of  the  instrument, 
which  assures  him  that  the  delinquent  is  safely 
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caught.  Taking  no  notice,  he  walks  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  resumes  his  promen- 
ade, drawing  after  him  the  thief,  whom  pain  and 
shame  prevented  from  making  the  least  effort  to 
disengage  his  hand.  Occasionally  the  gentle- 
man would  turn  round,  and  rebuke  his  unwilling 
follower  for  his  importunity,  and  thus  drew  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  crowd  upon  his  awkward  po- 
sition. At  last,  pretending  to  observe  for  the  first 
time  the  stranger's  hand  in  his  pocket,  he  flies 
into  a  violent  passion,  accuses  him  of  being  a  cut- 
purse,  and  demands  the  sum  he  had  previously 
lost,  without  which  he  declares  the  villain  shall 
be  hanged.  It  would  seem  that  compounding  a 
felony  was  nothing  in  those  days  ;  for  it  is  upon 
record  that  the  thief,  though  caught  in  the  act, 
was  permitted  to  send  a  messenger  to  his  com- 
rades, who  advanced  the  money,  and  therewith 
purchased  his  liberty. 

The  people  were  forbidden  to  employ  particu- 
lar materials  in  the  fabrication  of  their  clothing, 
to  ride  in  a  coach,  to  decorate  their  apartments 
as  they  chose,  to  purchase  certain  articles  of  fur- 
niture, and  even  to  give  a  dinner-party  when  and 
in  what  style  they  chose.  Under  the  Valois  regime 
strict  limits  were  assigned  to  the  expenses  of  the 
table,  determining  the  number  of  courses  of  which 
a  banquet  should  consist,  and  that  of  the  dishes 
of  which  each  course  was  to  be  composed.  Any 
guest  who  should  fail  to  denounce  an  infraction 
of  the  law  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness,  was 
liable  to  a  fine  of  forty  livres  ;  and  officers  of 
justice,  who  might  be  present,  were  strictly  en- 
joined to  quit  the  tables  of  their  hosts,  and  insti- 
tute immediate  proceedings  against  them.  The 
rigor  of  these  regulations  extended  even  to  the 
kitchen,  and  the  police  had  the  power  of  entry 
at  all  hours,  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  stat- 
utes. 

But  it  was  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidem- 
ic that  it  was  least  agreeable  to  live  in  France  in 
the  good  old  times.  No  sooner  did  a  contagious 
raalady,  or  one  that  was  supposed  to  be  so,  make 
its  appearance,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
were  all  forbidden  to  remove  from  one  residence 
to  another,  although  their  term  of  tenancy  had 
expired,  until  the  judge  of  police  had  received 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  house  they  desired 
to  leave  had  not  been  affected  by  the  contagion. 
When  a  house  was  infected,  a  bundle  of  straw 
fastened  to  one  of  the  windows  warned  the  pub- 
lic to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  the  inmates.  At 
a  later  period  two  wooden  crosses  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  straw,  one  of  which  was  attached 
to  the  front  door,  and  the  other  to  one  of  the 
windows  in  an  upper  story.  In  1596  the  provost 
of  Paris  having  learned  that  the  tenants  of  some 
houses  infected  by  an  epidemic  which  was  then 
making  great  ravages,  had  removed  these  badges, 
issued  an  ordinance  commanding  that  those  who 
transgressed  in  a  similar  manner  again  should 
suffer  the  loss  of  the  right  hand — a  threat  which 
was  found  perfectly  efficient. 

By  an  ordinance  of  L'^33,  persons  recovering 
from  a  contagious  malady,  together  with  their 
domestics,  and  all  the  members  of  their  families, 
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were  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  streets  for  a 
given  period  without  a  white  wand  in  their  hands, 
to  warn  the  public  of  the  danger  of  contact. — 
Three  years  after,  the  authorities  were  yet  more 
severe  against  the  convalescents,  who  were  or- 
dered to  remain  shut  up  at  home  for  forty  days 
after  their  cure  ;  and  even  when  the  quarantine 
had  expired,  they  were  not  allowed  to  appear  in 
the  streets  until  they  had  presented  to  a  magis- 
trate a  certificate  from  the  commissary  of  their 
district,  attested  by  a  declaration  of  six  house- 
holders, that  the  forty  days  had  elapsed.  In  the 
preceding  century  (in  1498)  an  ordinance  still 
more  extraordinary  had  been  issued.  It  was  at 
the  coronation  of  Louis  XII.,  when  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  nobles  came  to  Paris  to  take  part  in 
the  ceremony.  The  provost,  desiring  to  guard 
them  from  the  danger  of  infection,  published  an 
order  that  all  persons  of  both  sexes,  suffering 
under  certain  specified  maladies,  should  quit  the 
capital  in  twenty-four  hours,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  thrown  into  the  river  ! 

VISION  OF  CHARLES  XL 

¥E  are  in  the  habit  of  laughing  incredulously 
at  stories  of  visions  and  supernatural  appa- 
ritions, yet  some  are  so  well  authenticated,  that 
if  we  refuse  to  believe  them,  we  should,  in  con- 
sistency, reject  all  historical  evidence.  The  fact 
I  am  about  to  relate  is  guaranteed  by  a  declara- 
tion signed  by  four  credible  >Vitnesses  ;  I  will 
only  add,  that  the  prediction  contained  in  this 
declaration  was  well  known,  and  generally  spoken 
of,  long  before  the  occurrence  of  the  events  which 
have  apparently  fulfilled  it. 

Charles  XL  father  of  the  celebrated  Charles 
XII.  was  one  of  the  most  despotic,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  wisest  monarchs,  who  ever  reigned  in 
Sweden.  He  curtailed  the  enormous  privileges 
of  the  nobility,  abolished  the  power  of  the  Senate, 
made  laws  on  his  own  authority  ;  in  a  word,  he 
changed  the  constitution  of  the  country,  hitherto 
an  oligarchy,  and  forced  the  States  to  invest  him 
with  absolute  power.  He  was  a  man  of  an  en- 
lightened and  strong  mind,  firmly  attached  to  the 
Lutheran  religion  ;  his  disposition  was  cold,  un- 
feeling, and  phlegmatic,  utterly  destitute  of  im- 
agination. He  had  just  lost  his  queen,  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  and  he  appeared  to  feel  her  death  more 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
character.  He  became  even  more  gloomy  and 
silent  than  before,  and  his  incessant  application 
to  business  proved  his  anxiety  to  banish  painful 
reflections. 

Toward  the  close  of  an  autumn  evening,  he 
was  sitting  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
before  a  large  fire,  in  his  private  apartment.  His 
chamberlain.  Count  Brahe,  and  his  physician, 
Baumgarten,  were  with  him.  The  evening  wore 
away,  and  his  Majesty  did  not  dismiss  them  as 
usual ;  with  his  head  down  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  fire,  he  maintained  a  profound  silence,  weary 
of  his  guests,  and  fearing,  half  unconsciously,  to 
remain  alone.  The  count  and  his  companion 
tried  various  subjects  of  conversation,  but  could 
interest  him  in  nothing.     At  length  Brahe.  who 
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supposed  that  sorrow  for  the  queen  was  the  cause 
of  his  depression,  said  with  a  deep  sigh,  and 
pointing  to  her  portrait,  which  hung  in  the  room, 

"  What  a  likeness  that  is  !  How  truly  it  gives 
the  expression,  at  once  so  gentle  and  so  dignified !" 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  the  king,  angrily,  "  the  por- 
trait is  far  too  flattering  ;  the  queen  was  decidedly 
plain." 

Then,  vexed  at  his  unkind  words,  he  rose  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  to  hide  an  emo- 
tion at  which  he  blushed.  After  a  few  minutes 
he  stopped  before  the  window  looking  into  the 
court ;  the  night  was  black,  and  the  moon  in  her 
first  quarter. 

The  palace  where  the  kings  of  Sweden  now 
reside  was  not  completed,  and  Charles  XI.  who 
commenced  it,  inhabited  the  old  palace,  situated 
on  the  Ritzholm,  facing  Lake  Modu.  It  is  a  large 
building  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  :  the  king's 
private  apartments  were  in  one  of  the  extremities  ; 
opposite  was  the  great  hall  where  the  States  as- 
sembled to  receive  communications  from  the 
crown.  The  windows  of  that  hall  suddenly  ap- 
peared illuminated.  The  king  was  startled,  but 
at  first  supposed  that  a  servant  with  a  light  was 
passing  through ;  but  then,  that  hall  was  never 
opened  except  on  state  occasions,  and  the  light 
was  too  brilliant  to  be  caused  by  a  single  lamp. 
It  then  occurred  to  him  that  it  must  be  a  con- 
flagration ;  but  there  was  no  smoke,  and  the  glass 
was  not  broken  ;  it  had  rather  the  appearance  of 
an  illumination.  Brahe's  attention  being  called 
to  it,  he  proposed  sending  one  of  the  pages  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  the  light,  but  the  king  stopped 
him,  saying,  he  would  go  himself  to  the  hall.  He 
left  the  room,  followed  by  the  count  and  doctor, 
with  lighted  torches.  Baumgarten  called  the  man 
who  had  charge  of  the  keys,  and  ordered  him,  in 
the  king's  name,  to  open  the  doors  of  the  great 
hall.  Great  was  his  surprise  at  this  unexpected 
command.  He  dressed  himself  quickly,  and 
came  to  the  king  with  his  bunch  of  keys.  He 
opened  the  first  door  of  a  gallery  which  served  as 
an  ante-chamber  to  the  hall.  The  king  entered, 
and  what  was  his  amazement  at  finding  the  walls 
hung  with  black. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  asked  he. 

The  man  replied,  that  he  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it,  adding,  "  When  the  gallery  was 
last  opened,  there  was  certainly  no  hanging  over 
the  oak  paneling." 

The  king  walked  on  to  the  door  of  the  hall. 

"  Go  no  further,  for  heaven's  sake,"  exclaimed 
the  man ;  "  surely  there  is  sorcery  going  on  in- 
side. At  this  hour,  since  the  queen's  death,  they 
say  she  walks  up  and  down  here.  May  God  pro- 
tect us  !" 

"  Stop,  sire,"  cried  the  count  and  Baumgarten 
together,  "  don't  you  hear  that  noise  1  Who 
knows  to  what  dangers  you  are  exposing  your- 
self! At  all  events,  allow  me  to  summon  the 
guards." 

''I  will  go  in,"  said  the  king,  firmly;  "open 
the  door  at  once." 

The  man's  hand  tremblod  so  that  he  could  not 
turn  the  key. 


"  A  fine  thing  to  see  an  old  soldier  frightened," 
said  the  king,  shrugging  his  shoulders ;  "  come, 
count,  will  you  open  the  doorl" 

"  Sire,"  replied  Brahe,  "  let  your  Majesty  com- 
mand me  to  march  to  the  mouth  of  a  Danish  or 
German  cannon,  and  I  will  obey  unhesitatingly, 
but  I  can  not  defy  hell  itself" 

"  Well,"  said  the  king,  in  a  tone  of  contempt, 
"  I  can  do  it  myself" 

He  took  the  key,  opened  the  massive  oak  door, 
and  entered   the   hall,   pronouncing   the   words 
"  With  the  help  of  God."     His  three  attendants, 
whose  curiosity  overcame  their  fears,   or  who, 
perhaps,  were  ashamed  to  desert  their  sovereign, 
followed  him.     The  hall  was  lighted  by  an  in- 
numerable number  of  torches.     A  black  hanging 
had  replaced  the  old  tapestry.    The  benches  round 
the  hall  were  occupied  by  a  multitude,  all  dressed 
in  black ;  their  faces  were  so  dazzlingly  bright 
that  the  four  spectators  of  this  scene  were  unable 
to  distinguish  one  among  them.     On  an  elevated 
throne,  from  which  the  king  was  accustomed  to 
address  the  assembly,  sat  a  bloody  corpse,  as  if 
wounded  in  several  parts,  and  covered  with  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  ;  on  his  right  stood  a  child,  a 
crown  on  his  head,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand  ;  at 
his  left  an  old  man  leant  on  the  throne  ;  he  was 
dressed  in  the  mantle  formerly  worn  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  Sweden,  before  it  became  a  king- 
dom under  Gustavus  Vasa.     Before  the  throne 
were  seated  several  grave,  austere  looking  per- 
sonages, in  long  black  robes.     Between  the  throne 
and  the  benches  of  the  assembly  was   a  block 
covered  with  black  crape ;  an  ax  lay  beside  it. 
•  No  one  in  the  vast  assembly  appeared  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  Charles  and  his  companions. 
On  their  entrance  they  heard  nothing  but  a  con- 
fused murmur,  in  which  they  could  distinguish 
no  words.     Then  the  most  venerable  of  the  j  udges 
in  the  black  robes,  he  who  seemed  to  be  their 
president,  rose,  and  struck  his  hand  five  times  on 
a  folio  volume  which  lay  open  before  him.     Im- 
mediately there  was  a  profound  silence,  and  some 
young  men,  richly  dressed,  their  hands  tied  be- 
hind their  backs,  entered  the  hall  by  a  door  op- 
posite to  that  which  Charles  had  opened.     He 
who  walked  first,  and  who  appeared  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  prisoners,  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall,  before  the  block,  which  he  looked  at  with 
supreme  contempt.     At  the  same  time  the  corpse 
on  the  throne  trembled  convulsively,  and  a  crim- 
son stream  flowed  from  his  wounds.     The  young 
man  knelt  down,  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  the 
ax  glittered  in  the  air  for  a  moment,  descended 
on  the  block,  the  head  rolled  over  the  marble 
pavement,  and  reached  the  feet  of  the  king,  and 
stained  his  slipper  with  blood.    Until  this  moment 
surprise  had  kept  Charles  silent,  but  this  horrible 
spectacle  roused  him,  and  advancing  two  or  three 
steps  toward  the  throne,  he  boldly  addressed  the 
figure  on  its  left  in  the  well-known  formulary, 
"  If  thou  art  of  God,  speak  ;  if  of  the  other,  leave 
us  in  peace." 

The  phantom  answered  slowly  and  solemnly. 
"King  Charles,  this  blood  will  not  flow  in  th} 
time,  but  five  reigns  after."     Here  the  voice  be 
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came  less  distinct,  "Woe,  woe,  woe  to  the  blood 
of  Vasa!"  The  forms  of  all  the  assembly  now 
became  less  clear,  and  seemed  but  colored  shades  : 
soon  they  entirely  disappeared ;  the  lights  were 
extinguished  ;  still  they  heard  a  melodious  noise, 
which  one  of  the  witnesses  compared  to  the  mur- 
muring of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  another  to 
the  sound  a  harp  string  gives  in  breaking.  All 
ao-reed  as  to  the  duration  of  the  apparition,  which 
they  said  lasted  ten  minutes.  The  hangings,  the 
head,  the  waves  of  blood,  all  had  disappeared  with 
the  phantoms,  but  Charles's  slipper  still  retained 
a  crimson  stain,  which  alone  would  have  served 
to  remind  him  of  the  scenes  of  this  night,  if  in- 
deed they  had  not  been  but  too  well  engraven  on 
his  memory. 

When  the  king  returned  to  his  apartment,  he 
wrote  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  he 
and  his  companions  signed  it.  In  spite  of  all  the 
precautions  taken  to  keep  these  circumstances 
private,  they  were  well  known,  even  during  the 
lifetime  of  Charles,  and  no  one  hitherto  has 
thought  fit  to  raise  doubts  as  to  their  authenticity. 

~ STREET-SCENES  OF  THE  FRENCH 
USURPATION. 

A  WRITER  in  Dickens's  Household  Words 
gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  a  visit  to  Paris  dur- 
ing the  recent  usurpation  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
of  the  scenes  of  butchery  which  occurred  in  the 
streets.  On  arriving  in  Paris,  he  says,  every 
thing  spoke  of  the  state  of  siege.  The  news- 
papers were  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  for  the  Govern- 
ment had  suspended  all  but  its  own  immediate 
organs.  The  offices  of  the  sententious  "  Siecle," 
the  mercurial  "  Presse,"  the  satiric  '*  Charivari," 
the  jovial  "  Journal  pour  Rire,"  were  occupied 
by  the  military  ;  and,  to  us  English,  they  whis- 
pered even  of  a  park  of  artillery  in  the  Rue  Vivi- 
enne,  and  of  a  government  proof-reader  in  the 
printing-office  of*  Galignani's  Messenger,"  strik- 
ing out  obnoxious  paragraphs  by  the  dozen.  The 
provisions  were  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  the  milk 
was  out,  and  no  one  would  volunteer  to  go  to 
the  cremiers  for  more  ;  the  cabs,  the  commission- 
naires  with  their  trucks,  were  besieged  ;  the  very 
gas  was  slow  in  coming  from  the  main,  as  though 
the  pipes  were  in  a  state  of  siege.  Nobody 
could  think  or  speak  of  any  thing  but  this  con- 
founded siege.  Thought  itself  appeared  to  be 
beleaguered  ;  for  no  one  dared  to  give  it  any 
thing  but  a  cautious  and  qualified  utterance.  The 
hotel  was  full  of  English  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  would  have  been  delighted  to  go  away  by 
the  first  train  on  any  of  the  railways  ;  but  there 
might  just  as  well  have  been  no  railways,  for  all 
the  good  they  were,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  to  or  from  the  termini  with  safety.  The 
gentlemen  were  valorous,  certainly — there  was 
a  prevalence  of  "  who's  afraid  1"  sentiments  ; 
but  they  read  the  French  Bradshaw  earnestly, 
and  gazed  at  the  map  of  Paris  with  nervous  in- 
terest— beating,  meanwhile,  the  devil's  tattoo. 
As  for  the  ladies,  dear  creatures,  they  made  no 
secret  of  their  extreme  terror  and  despair.  The 
lone  old  lady,  who  is  frightened  at  every  thing. 


and  who  will  not  even  travel  in  an  omnibus  with 
a  sword  in  a  case,  for  fear  it  should  go  off,  was 
paralyzed  with  fear,  and  could  only  ejaculate, 
"  Massacre  !"  The  strong-minded  lady  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  who  had  longed  for  the  "  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  had  taken 
refuge  in  that  excellent  collection  of  tracts,  of 
which  "  The  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  is  one  ;  and 
gave  short  yelps  of  fear  whenever  the  door  open- 
ed. Fear,  like  every  other  emotion,  is  contagious. 
Remarking  so  many  white  faces,  so  much  sub- 
dued utterance,  so  many  cowed  and  terrified 
looks,  I  thought  it  very  likely  that  I  might  get 
frightened,  too.  So,  having  been  up  all  the  pre- 
vious night,  I  went  to  bed. 

I  slept ;  I  dreamt  of  a  locomotive  engine  blow- 
ing up  and  turning  into  the  last  scene  of  a  pan- 
tomime, with  "  state  of  siege"  displayed  in  col- 
ored fires.  I  dreamt  I  lived  next  door  to  an 
undertaker,  or  a  trunk-maker,  or  a  manufacturer 
of  fire- works.  I  awoke  to  the  rattle  of  musketry 
in  the  distance — soon,  too  soon,  to  be  followed  by 
the  roar  of  the  cannon. 

I  am  not  a  fighting  man.  '*  'Tis  not  my  vo- 
cation, Hal."  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
did  not.  gird  my  sword  on  my  thigh,  and  sally  out 
to  conquer  or  to  die  ;  that  I  did  not  ensconce  my- 
self at  a  second  floor  window,  and  pick  off  a  la 
Charles  IX.,  the  leaders  of  the  enemy  below. — 
Had  I  been  "  our  own  correspondent,"  I  might 
have  written,  in  the  intervals  of  fighting,  terrific 
accounts  of  the  combat  on  cartridge  paper,  with 
a  pen  made  from  a  bayonet,  dipped  in  gunpowder 
and  gore.  Had  I  been  "  our  own  artist,"  I  might 
have  mounted  a  monster  barricade — waving  the 
flag  of  Freedom  with  one  hand,  and  taking  sketch- 
es with  the  other.  But  being  neither,  I  did  not 
do  any  thing  of  the  kind.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
did  :  I  withdrew,  with  seven  Englishmen  as  val- 
orous as  myself,  to  an  apartment,  which  I  have 
reason  to  believe  is  below  the  basement  floor ; 
and  there,  in  company  with  sundry  carafons  of 
particular  cognac,  and  a  large  box  of  cigars, 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  I  shall  never  pass  such 
another.  We  rallied  each  other,  talked,  laughed, 
and  essayed  to  sing ;  but  the  awful  conscious- 
ness of  the  horror  of  our  situation  hung  over  us 
all — the  knowledge  that  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  us  God's  image  was  being  wantonly  de- 
faced ;  that  in  the  streets  hard  by,  in  the  heart 
of  the  most  civilized  city  of  the  world,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  all  that  is  gay,  luxurious,  splen- 
did, in  Paris,  men — speaking  the  same  language, 
worshiping  the  same  God — were  shooting  each 
other  like  wild  beasts  ;  that  every  time  we  heard 
the  sharp  crackling  of  the  musketry,  a  message 
of  death  was  gone  forth  to  hundreds  ;  that  every 
time  the  infernal  artillery  —  "nearer,  clearer, 
deadlier  than  before" — broke,  roaring  on  the  ear; 
the  ground  was  cumbered  with  corpses.  Glori- 
ous war  !  I  should  like  the  amateurs  of  sham 
fights,  showy  reviews,  and  scientific  ball  practice, 
to  have  sat  with  us  in  the  cellar  that  same  Thurs- 
day, and  listened  to  the  rattle  and  the  roar.  I 
should  like  them  to  have  been  present,  when, 
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venturing  up  during  a  lull,  about  half-past  four, 
and  glancing  nervously  from  our  porte-cochere,  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  came  thundering  past, 
pointing  their  pistols  at  the  windows,  and  shout- 
ing at  those  within,  with  oaths  to  retire  from 
them.  I  should  like  the  young  ladies  who  waltz 
with  the  "dear  Lancers,"  to  have  seen  these 
Lancers,  in  stained  white  cloaks,  with  their  mur- 
derous weapons  couched.  I  should  like  those 
who  admire  the  Horse  Guards  —  the  prancing 
steeds,  the  shining  casques  and  cuirasses,  the 
massive  epaulets  and  dangling  sabres,  the  trim 
mustache,  irreproachable  buckskins,  and  daz- 
zling jack-boots — to  have  seen  these  cuirassiers 
gallop  by :  their  sorry  horses  covered  with  mud 
and  sweat ;  their  haggard  faces  blackened  with 
gunpowder ;  their  shabby  accoutrements  and 
battered  helmets.  The  bloody  swords,  the  dirt, 
the  hoarse  voices,  unkempt  beards.  Glorious 
war  !  I  think  the  sight  of  those  horrible  troopers 
would  do  more  to  cure  its  admi-rers  than  all  the 
orators  of  the  Peace  Society  could  do  in  a  twelve- 
month ! 

We  dined — without  the  ladies,  of  course — and 
sat  up  until  very  late  ;  the  cannon  and  musketry 
roaring  meanwhile,  till  nearly  midnight.  Then 
it  stopped — 

To  recommence  again,  however,  on  the  next 
(Friday)  morning.  Yesterday  they  had  been 
lighting  all  day  on  the  Boulevards,  from  the  Ma- 
deleine to  the  Temple.  To-day,  they  were  mur- 
dering each  other  at  Belleville,  at  La  Chapelle  St. 
Denis,  at  Montmartre.  Happily  the  firing  ceased 
at  about  nine  o'clock,  and  we  heard  no  more. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  give  any  account 
:)f  what  really  took  place  in  the  streets  on  Thurs- 
day ;  how  many  barricades  were  erected,  and  how 
they  were  defended  or  destroyed.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  treat  of  the  details  of  the  combat  my- 
self, confining  what  I  have  to  say  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  I  really  saw  of  the  social  aspect  of 
the  city.  The  journals  have  given  full  accounts 
of  what  brigades  executed  what  manoeuvres,  of 
how  many  were  shot  to  death  here,  and  how 
many  bayoneted  there. 

On  Friday  at  noon,  the  embargo  on  the  cabs 
was  removed — although  that  on  the  omnibuses 
continued  ;  and  circulation  for  foot  passengers 
became  tolerably  safe,  in  the  Quartier  St.  Ho- 
nore,  and  on  the  Boulevards.  I  went  into  an  En- 
glish chemist's  shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  for  a 
bottle  of  soda-water.  The  chemist  was  lying 
dead  up-stairs,  shot.  He  was  going  from  his  shop 
to  another  establishment  he  had  in  the  Faubourg 
Poissoniere,  to  have  the  shutters  shut,  appre- 
hending a  disturbance.  Entangled  for  a  moment 
on  the  Boulevard,  close  to  the  Rue  Lepelletier, 
among  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  persons,  prin- 
cipally English  and  Americans,  an  order  was 
given  to  clear  the  Boulevard.  A  charge  of  Lan- 
cers was  made,  the  men  firing  their  pistols  wan- 
tonly among  the  flying  crowd ;  and  the  chemist 
was  shot  dead.  Scores  of  similar  incidents  took 
place  on  that  dreadful  Thursday  afternoon. — 
Friends,  acquaintances  of  my  own,  had  friends, 
neighbors,  relations,  servants,  killed.     Yet  it  was 


all  accident,  chance-medley — excusable,  of  course. 
How  were  the  soldiers  to  distinguish  between  in- 
surgents and  sight-seers  1  These  murders  were, 
after  all,  but  a  few  of  the  thorns  to  be  found  Ih 
the  rose-bush  of  glorious  war  ! 

From  the  street  which  in  old  Paris  times  used 
to  go  by  the  name  of  the  Rue  Roy  ale,  and  which 
I  know  by  the  token  that  there  is  an  English 
pastry-cook's  on  the  right-hand  side,  coming 
down  ;  where  in  old  days  I  used  (a  small  lad 
then  at  the  College  Bourbon)  to  spend  my  half- 
holidays  in  consuming  real  English  cheesecakes, 
and  thinking  of  home — in  the  Rue  Royale,  now 
called,  I  think.  Rue  de  la  Republique  ;  I  walked 
on  to  the  place,  and  by  the  Boulevard  de  la  Ma- 
deleine, des  Italiens,  and  so  by  the  long  line  of 
that  magnificent  thoroughfare,  to  within  a  few 
streets  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  Here  I  stopped, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  a  hedge  of  soldiery 
bristled  ominously  across  the  road,  close  to  the 
Rue  de  Faubourg  Montmartre,  and  that  the  com- 
manding officer  would  let  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child  pass.  The  Boulevards  were  crowded, 
almost  impassable  in  fact,  with  persons  of  every 
grade,  from  the  "  lion"  of  the  Jockey  Club,  or  the 
English  nobleman,  to  the  pretty  grisette  in  her 
white  cap,  and  the  scowling,  bearded  citizen, 
clad  in  blouse  and  calotte,  and  looking  very  much 
as  if  he  knew  more  of  a  barricade  than  he  chose 
to  aver.  The  houses  on  either  side  of  the  way 
bore  frightful  traces  of  the  combat  of  the  previous 
day.  The  Maison  Dore,  the  Cafe  Anglais,  the 
Opera  Comique,  Tortoni's,  the  Jockey  Club,  the 
Belle  Jardiniere,  the  Hotel  des  Affaires  Etran- 
geres,  and  scores,  I  might  almost  say  hundreds, 
of  the  houses  had  their  windows  smashed,  or  the 
magnificent  sheets  of  plate-glass  starred  with 
balls  ;  the  walls  pockmarked  with  bullets  :  seam- 
ed and  scarred  and  blackened  with  gunpowder. 
A  grocer,  close  to  the  Rue  de  Marivaux,  told  me 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  open  his  door  that 
morning  for  the  dead  bodies  piled  on  the  step  be- 
fore it.  Round  all  the  young  trees  (the  old  trees 
were  cut  down  for  former  barricades  in  February 
and  June,  1848),  the  ground  shelves  a  little  in  a 
circle  ;  in  these  circles  there  were  pools  of  blood. 
The  people — the  extraordinary,  inimitable,  con- 
sistently inconsistent  French  people — were  un- 
concernedly lounging  about,  looking  at  these 
things  with  pleased  yet  languid  curiosity.  They 
paddled  in  the  pools  of  blood  ;  they  traced  curi- 
ously the  struggles  of  some  wounded  wretch, 
who,  shot  or  sabred  on  the  curbstone,  had  pain- 
fully, deviously,  dragged  himself  (so  the  gouts  of 
blood  showed)  to  a  door-step — to  die.  They  felt 
the  walls,  pitted  by  musket  bullets  ;  they  poked 
their  walking-sticks  into  the  holes  made  by  the 
cannon-balls.     It  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  them. 

The  road  on  either  side  was  lined  with  dra- 
goons armed  cap-a-pie.  The  poor  tired  horses 
were  munching  the  forage  with  which  the  muddy 
ground  was  strewn ;  and  the  troopers  sprawled 
listlessly  about,  smoking  their  short  pipes,  and 
mending  their  torn  costume  or  shattered  accou- 
trements. Indulging,  however,  in  the  dolce  far 
niente,  as  they  seemed  to  be,  they  were  ready  for 
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action  at  a  moment's  notice.  There  was,  about 
two  o'clock,  an  alerte — a  rumor  of  some  tumult 
toward  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  One  solitary  trumpet 
sounded  "boot  and  saddle;"  and,  with  almost 
magical  celerity,  each  dragoon  twisted  a  quantity 
of  forage  into  a  species  of  rope,  which  he  hung 
over  his  saddle-bow,  crammed  his  half-demolish- 
ed loaf  into  his  holsters,  buckled  on  his  cuirass  ; 
then,  springing  himself  on  his  horse,  sat  mo- 
tionless :  each  cavalier  with  his  pistol  cocked, 
and  his  finger  on  the  trigger.  The  crowd  thick- 
ened ;  and  in  the  road  itself  there  was  a  single 
file  of  cabs,  carts,  and  even  private  carriages. 
Almost  every  moment  detachments  of  prisoners, 
mostly  blouses,  passed,  escorted  by  cavalry  ;  then 
a  yellow  flag  was  seen,  announcing  the  approach 
of  an  ambulance,  or  long  covered  vehicle,  filled 
with  wounded  soldiers  ;  then  hearses  ;  more  pris- 
oners, more  ambulances,  orderly  dragoons  at  full 
gallop,  orderlies,  military  surgeons  in  their  cock- 
ed hats  and  long  frock  coats,  broughams  with 
smart  general  officers  inside,  all  smoking. 

As  to  the  soldiers,  they  appear  never  to  leave 
off  smoking.  They  smoke  in  the  guard-room,  off 
duty,  and  even  when  on  guard.  An  eye-witness 
of  the  combat  told  me  that  many  of  the  soldiers 
had,  when  charging,  short  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
and  the  officers,  almost  invariably,  smoked  cigars. 

At  three,  there  was  more  trumpeting,  more 
drumming,  a  general  backing  of  horses  on  the 
foot-passengers,  announcing  the  approach  of 
some  important  event.  A  cloud  of  cavalry  came 
galloping  by  ;  then,  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
group  of  staff-officers.  In  the  midst  of  these, 
attired  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  the  National 
Guard,  rode  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

I  saw  him  again  the  following  day  in  the 
Champs  Elysee,  riding  with  a  single  English 
groom  behind  him  ;  and  again  in  a  chariot,  es- 
corted by  cuirassiers. 

When  he  had  passed,  I  essayed  a  further  pro- 
gress toward  the  Rue  St.  Denis  ;  but  the  hedge 
of  bayonets  still  bristled  as  ominously  as  ever. 
I  went  into  a  little  tobacconist's  shop  ;  and  the 
pretty  marchande  showed  me  a  frightful  trace  of 
the  passage  of  a  cannon  ball,  which  had  gone 
right  through  the  shutter  and  glass,  smashed 
cases  on  cases  of  cigars,  and  half  demolished 
the  little  tobacconist's  parlor. 

My  countrymen  were  in  great  force  on  the 
Boulevards,  walking  arm  and  arm,  four  abreast, 
as  it  is  the  proud  custom  of  Britons  to  do.  From 
them,  I  heard,  how  Major  Pongo,  of  the  Com- 
pany's service,  would  certainly  have  placed  his 
sword  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  in  sup- 
port of  law  and  order,  had  he  not  been  confined 
to  his  bed  with  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  : 
how  Mr.  Bellows,  Parisian  correspondent  to  the 
"Evening  Grumbler,"  had  been  actually  led  out 
to  be  shot,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  his  tailor,  who  was  a  sergeant  in  the 
National  Guard  ;  and  who,  passing  by,  though 
not  on  duty,  exerted  his  influence  with  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  to  save  the  life  of  Mr.  Bellows  ; 
how  the  Reverend  Mr.  Faldstool,  ministre  An- 
glican, was  discovered  in  a  corn-bin,  moaning 


piteously  :  how  Bluckey,  the  man  who  talked  so 
much  about  the  Pytchley  hounds,  and  of  the 
astonishing  leaps  he  had  taken  when  riding  after 
them,  concealed  himself  in  a  coal-cellar,  and  lying 
down  on  his  face,  never  stirred  from  that  position 
from  noon  till  midnight  on  Thursday  (although 
I,  to  be  sure,  have  no  right  to  taunt  him  with 
his  prudence) :  how,  finally,  M'Gropus,  the  Scotch 
surgeon,  bolted  incontinently  in  a  cab,  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  luggage,  toward  the  Chcmin- 
de-fer  du  Nord ;  and,  being  stopped  in  the  Rue 
St.  Denis,  was  ignominiously  turned  out  of  his 
vehicle  by  the  mob ;  the  cab,  together  with 
M'Gropus's  trunks,  being  immediately  converted 
into  the  nucleus  of  a  barricade  : — how,  return- 
ing the  following  morning  to  see  whether  he 
could  recover  any  portion  of  his  effects,  he  found 
the  barricades  in  the  possession  of  the  military, 
who  were  quietly  cooking  their  soup  over  a  fire 
principally  fed  by  the  remnants  of  his  trunks 
and  portmanteaus ;  whereupon,  frantically  en- 
deavoring to  rescue  some  disjecta  membra  of  his 
property  from  the  wreck,  he  was  hustled  and 
bonneted  by  the  soldiery,  threatened  with  arrest, 
and  summary  military  vengeance,  and  ultimately 
paraded  from  the  vicinity  of  the  bivouac,  by  bay- 
onets with  sharp  points. 

With  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  struggle,  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  But  I  saw  the  horrible  fe- 
rocity and  brutality  of  this  ruthless  soldiery.  I 
saw  them  bursting  into  shops,  to  search  for  arms 
or  fugitives  ;  dragging  the  inmates  forth,  like 
sheep  from  a  slaughter-house,  smashing  the  fur- 
niture and  windows.  I  saw  them,  when  making 
a  passage  for  a  convoy  of  prisoners,  or  a  wagon 
full  of  wounded,  strike  wantonly  at  the  bystand- 
ers, with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  and 
thrust  at  them  with  their  bayonets.  I  might 
have  seen  more ;  but  my  exploring  inclination 
was  rapidly  subdued  by  a  gigantic  Lancer  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Richelieu  ;  who  seeing  me 
stand  still  for  a  moment,  stooped  from  his  horse, 
and  putting  his  pistol  to  my  head  (right  between 
the  eyes)  told  me  to  "  traverser  /"  As  I  be- 
lieved he  would  infallibly  have  blown  my  brains 
out  in  another  minute,  I  turned  and  fled.  So 
much  for  what  I  saw.  I  know,  as  far  as  a  man 
can  know,  from  trustworthy  persons,  from  eye- 
witnesses, from  patent  and  notorious  report,  that 
the  military,  who  are  now  the  sole  and  supreme 
masters  of  that  unhappy  city  and  country,  have 
been  perpetrating  most  frightful  barbarities  since 
the  riots  were  over.  I  know  that,  from  the 
Thursday  I  arrived,  to  the  Thursday  I  left  Paris, 
they  were  daily  shooting  their  prisoners  in  cold 
blood  ;  that  a  man,  caught  on  the  Pont  Neuf, 
drunk  Vk^ith  the  gunpowder-brandy  of  the  cabarets, 
and  shouting  some  balderdash  about  the  liepub- 
lique  democratique  et  sociale,  was  dragged  into 
the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and,  some  soldiers'  car- 
tridges having  been  found  in  his  pocket,  was 
led  into  the  court-yard,  and  there  and  then, 
untried,  unshriven,  unaneled — shot !  I  know 
that  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  men  were  executed  ;  and  I  heard  one 
horrible  story  (so  horrible  that  I  can  scarcely 
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credit  it)  that  a  batch  of  prisoners  were  tied  to- 
gether with  ropes  like  a  fagot  of  wood  ;  and  that 
the  struggHng  mass  was  lired  into,  until  not  a 
limb  moved,  nor  a  groan  was  uttered.  I  know 
— and  my  informant  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Ministry  of  War — that  the  official  return  of 
insurgents  killed  was  tiiw  thousand  a?id  seven, 
and  of  soldiers  fifteen.     Rather  long  odds  ! 

We  were  in-doors  betimes  this  Friday  even- 
ing, comparing  notes  busily,  as  to  what  we  had 
seen  during  the  day.  We  momentarily  expected 
to  hear  the  artillery  again,  but,  thank  Heaven, 
the  bloodshed  in  the  streets  at  least  was  over  ; 
and  though  Paris  was  still  a  city  in  a  siege,  the 
barricades  were  all  demolished ;  and  another 
struggle  was  for  the  moment  crushed. 

The  streets  next  day  were  full  of  hearses  ;  but 
even  the  number  of  funerals  that  took  place  were 
insignificant,  in  comparison  to  the  stacks  of 
corpses  which  were  cast  into  deep  trenches  with- 
out shroud  or  coffin,  and  covered  with  quicklime. 
I  went  to  the  Morgue  in  the  afternoon,  and  found 
that  dismal  charnel-house  fully  tenanted.  Every 
one  of  the  fourteen  beds  had  a  corpse  ;  some, 
dead  with  gunshot  wounds  ;  some,  sabred  ;  some, 
horribly  mutilated  by  cannon-balls.  There  was 
a  queue  outside  of  at  least  two  thousand  people, 
laughing,  talking,  smoking,  eating  apples,  as 
though  it  was  some  pleasant  spectacle  they  were 
going  to,  instead  of  that  frightful  exhibition.  Yet, 
in  this  laughing,  talking,  smoking  crowd,  there 
were  fathers  who  had  missed  their  sons  ;  sons 
who  came  there  dreading  to  see  the  corpses  of 
their  fathers ;  wives  of  Socialist  workmen,  sick 
with  the  almost  certainty  of  finding  the  bodies 
of  their  husbands.  The  bodies  were  only  ex- 
posed six  hours  ;  but  the  clothes  remained — a 
very  grove  of  blouses.  The  neighboring  churches 
were  hung  with  black,  and  there  were  funeral 
services  at  St.  Roch  and  at  the  Madeleine. 

And  yet — with  this  Golgotha  so  close ;  with 
the  blood  not  yet  dry  on  the  Boulevards  ;  with 
corpses  yet  lying  about  the  streets  ;  with  five 
thousand  soldiers  bivouacking  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  ;  with  mourning  and  lamentation  in  al- 
most every  street ;  with  a  brutal  military  in  al- 
most every  printing-office,  tavern,  cafe  ;  with 
proclamations  threatening  death  and  confiscation 
covering  the  walls ;  with  the  city  in  a  siege, 
without  a  legislature,  without  laws,  without  a 
government — this  extraordinary  people  was,  the 
next  night,  dancing  and  flirting  at  the  Salle  Val- 
entino, or  the  Prado,  lounging  in  the  foyers  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  gossiping  over  their  cau-sucrce, 
or  squabbling  over  their  dominoes  outside  and 
inside  the  cafes.  I  saw  Rachel  in  "  Les  Ho- 
races ;"  I  went  to  the  Varietes,  the  Opera  Comique, 
and  no  end  of  theatres  ;  and  as  we  walked  home 
at  night  through  lines  of  soldiers,  brooding  over 
their  bivouacs,  I  went  into  a  restaurant,  and  asking 
whether  it  had  been  a  ball  which  had  starred  the 
magnificent  pier-glass  before  me,  got  for  answer, 
"  Ball,  sir  ! — cannon-ball,  sir  ! — ^yes,  sir  !"  for  all 
the  world  as  though  I  had  inquired  about  the  mut- 
ton being  in  good  cut,  or  asparagus  in  season  ! 

So,  while  they  were  shooting  prisoners  and 


dancing  the  Schottische  at  the  Casino  ;  burying 
their  dead  ;  selling  breloques  for  watch-chains  in 
the  Palais  Royal ;  demolishing  barricades,  and 
staring  at  the  caricatures  in  M.  Aubert's  win- 
dows ;  taking  the  wounded  to  the  hospitals,  and 
stock-jobbing  on  the  Bourse  ;  I  went  about  my 
business,  as  well  as  the  state  of  siege  would  let 
me.  Turning  my  face  homeward,  I  took  the 
Rouen  and  Havre  Railway,  and  so,  via  South- 
ampton, to  London.  As  I  saw  the  last  cocked 
hat  of  the  last  gendarme  disappear  with  the  re- 
ceding pier  at  Havre,  a  pleasant  vision  of  the 
blue-coats,  oil-skin  hats,  and  lettered  collars  of 
the  land  I  was  going  to,  swam  before  my  eyes  ; 
and,  I  must  say  that,  descending  the  companion- 
ladder,  I  thanked  Heaven  I  was  an  Englishman. 
I  was  excessively  sea-sick,  but  not  the  less  thank- 
ful ;  and  getting  at  last  to  sleep,  dreamed  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  Habeas  Corpus.  I  wonder 
how  they  would  flourish  amidst  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity,  and  Musketry  ! 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  RIND1 

OF  all  the  occupations  that  exercise  the  ordi- 
nary energies  of  human  beings,  the  most  ab- 
stracting is  that  of  sucking  an  orange.  It  seems 
to  employ  the  whole  faculties  for  the  time  being. 
There  is  an  earnestness  of  purpose  in  the  indi- 
vidual so  employed — an  impassioned  determina- 
tion to  accomplish  what  he  has  undertaken — that 
creates  a  kindred  excitement  in  the  bystanders. 
His  air  is  thoughtful ;  his  eye  severe,  not  to  say 
relentless  ;  and  although  his  mouth  is  full  of 
inarticulate  sounds,  conversation  is  out  of  the 
question.  But  the  mind  is  busy  although  the 
tongue  is  silent ;  and  when  the  deed  is  accom- 
plished, the  collapsed  spheroid  seems  to  swell 
anew  with  the  ideas  to  which  the  exercise  had 
given  birth.  One  of  these  ideas  we  shall  catch 
and  fix,  for  occurring  as  it  did  to  ourselves,  it  is  our 
own  property  :  it  was  contained  in  the  question 
that  rose  suddenly  in  our  mind  as  we  looked  at  the 
ruin  we  had  made — What  becomes  of  the  rind  1 
And  this  is  no  light  question  ;  no  unimportant 
or  merely  curious  pastime  for  a  vacant  moment. 
In  our  case  it  became  more  and  more  serious  ;  it 
clung  and  grappled,  till  it  hung  upon  our  medi- 
tations like  the  albatross  round  the  neck  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner.  Only  consider  what  a  Subject 
it  embraces.  The  orange,  it  is  true,  and  its  con- 
gener the  lemon,  are  Celestial  fruits,  owing  their 
origin  to  the  central  flowery  land  ;  but,  thanks 
to  the  Portuguese,  they  are  now  domesticated  in 
Europe,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  such 
northern  countries  as  ours,  where  the  cold  pro- 
hibits their  growth.  Some  of  us  no  doubt  force 
them  in  an  artificial  climate,  at  the  expense  of 
perhaps  half  a  guinea  apiece  ;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  are  content  to  receive  them  from  othei 
regions  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  apples.  Now 
the  quantity  we  (the  English)  thus  import  everv 
year  from  the  Azores,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
Malta,  and  other  places,  is  about  300,000  chests, 
and  each  of  these  chests  contains  about  650  or- 
anges, all  wrapped  separately  in  paper.  But  be- 
side these  we  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  a 
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large  quantity,  entered  at  the  custom-house  by 
number,  and  several  thousand  pounds'  worth, 
entered  at  value ;  so  that  the  whoje  number  of 
oranges  and  lemons  we  consume  in  this  country 
may  be  reckoned  modestly  at  220,000,000  !  Sure- 
ly, then,  it  is  not  surprising  that  while  engaged 
in  the  meditative  employment  alluded  to,  we 
should  demand  with  a  feeling  of  strong  interest 
— What  becomes  of  the  rind  1 

Every  body  knows  that  Scotch  marmalade  uses 
up  the  rinds  of  a  great  many  Seville  oranges,  as 
well  as  an  unknown  quantity  of  turnip  skins  and 
stalks  of  the  bore-cole,  the  latter  known  to  the 
Caledonian  manipulators  of  the  preserve  as  "kail- 
custocks."  Every  body  understands  also,  that 
not  a  few  of  the  rinds  of  edible  oranges  take  up 
a  position  on  the  pavement,  where  their  mission 
Is  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  sundry  passers- 
by,  thus  accomplishing  the  fracture  of  a  not  in- 
considerable number — taking  one  month  with 
another  throughout  the  season — of  arms,  legs, 
and  occiputs.  It  is  likewise  sufficiently  public 
that  a  variety  of  drinks  are  assisted  by  the  hot, 
pungent  rinds  of  oranges  and  lemons  as  well  as 
by  the  juice  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  these  de- 
ductions, together  with  that  of  the  great  quantity 
thrown  away  as  absolute  refuse,  we  shall  find  a 
number  of  rinds  unaccounted  for  large  enough  to 
puzzle  by  its  magnitude  the  Statistical  Society. 
This  mystery,  however,  we  have  succeeded  in 
penetrating,  and  although  hardly  hoping  to  carry 
the  faith  of  the  reader  along  with  us,  we  proceed 
to  unfold  it  :  it  is  contained  in  the  single  mono- 
syllable, peel. 

Orange-peel,  lemon-peel,  citron-peel — these  are 
the  explanation  :  the  last-mentioned  fruit — im- 
ported from  Sicily,  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands— being  hardly  distinguishable  from  a  lemon 
except  by  its  somewhat  less  acid  pulp  and  more 
pungent  rind.  Even  a  very  careless  observer  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  struck  at  this  season  by  the  heaps 
of  those  candied  rinds  displayed  in  the  grocers' 
windows  ;  but  the  wildest  imagination  could  not 
guess  at  any  thing  so  extravagant  as  the  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit  thus  used  ;  and  even  when  we 
learn  that  upward  of  600  tons  of  peel  are  manu- 
factured in  the  year,  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  at- 
tempt to  separate  that  prodigious  bulk  into  its 
constituent  parts.  Six  hundred  tons  of  candied 
peel !  of  a  condiment  employed  chiefly  if  not 
wholly,  in  small  quantities  in  the  composition  of 
puddings  and  cakes.  Six  hundred  tons — 12,000 
hundredweights— 1,344,000  pounds— 21,504,000 
ounces  !  But  having  once  got  possession  of  the 
fact,  see  how  suggestive  it  is.  Let  us  lump  the 
puddings  and  cakes  in  one  ;  let  us  call  them  all 
puddings — plum-puddings  of  four  pounds*  weight. 
We  find,  on  consulting  the  best  authorities — for 
we  would  not  presume  to  dogmatize  on  such  a 
subject — that  the  quantity  of  peel  used  in  the 
composition  of  such  a  work  is  two  ounces  ;  and 
thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  we  British- 
ers devour  in  the  course  of  a  year  10,752,000 
full-sized,  respectable  plum-puddings,  irrespect- 
ive of  all  such  articles  as  are  not  adorned  and 
enriched  with  candied  peel. 


Citrons  intended  for  peel  are  imported  in  brine, 
but  oranges  and  lemons  in  boxes.  All  are  ripe 
in  Deceniber,  January,  and  February  ;  but  as  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  preserve  so  vast  a 
quantity  at  the  same  time,  the  juice  is  squeezed 
out,  and  the  collapsed  fruit  packed  in  pipes,  with 
salt  and  water,  till  wanted.  When  the  time  for 
preserving  comes,  it  is  taken  from  the  pipes,  and 
boiled  till  soft  enough  to  admit  of  the  pulp  being 
scooped  out ;  then  the  rind  is  laid  in  tubs  or  cis- 
terns, and  melted  sugar  poured  over  it.  Here  it 
lies  for  three  or  four  weeks  ;  and  then  the  sugar 
is  drained  away,  and  the  rind  placed  on  trays  in 
a  room  constructed  for  the  purpose.  It  now  as- 
sumes the  name  of  "  dried  peel,"  and  is  stored 
away  in  the  original  orange  and  lemon  boxes,  till 
wanted  for  candying. 

The  other  constituents  of  a  plum-pudding  add 
but  little  testimony  on  the  subject  of  number. 
We  can  not  even  guess  the  proportion  of  the 
170,000  lbs.  of  nutmegs  we  receive  from  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  our  own  possessions  in  the  Malay 
Straits,  which  may  be  thus  employed  ;  nor  how 
much  cinnamon  Ceylon  sends  us  for  the  purpose 
in  her  annual  remittance  of  about  16,000  lbs.  ;  * 
nor  what  quantity  of  almonds  is  abstracted,  with 
a  similar  view,  from  the  9000  cwts.  we  retain  for 
our  own  consumption  from  the  importations  from 
Spain  and  Northern  Africa.  Currants  are  more 
to  our  purpose — for  that  small  Corinth  grape,  the 
produce  of  the  islands  of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and 
Ithaca,  and  of  the  Morea,  which  comes  to  us  so 
thickly  coated  with  dust  that  we  might  seem  to 
import  vineyard  and  all — belongs,  like  the  can- 
died peel,  almost  exclusively  to  cakes  and  pud- 
dings. Of  this  fruit  we  devour  in  the  year  about 
180,000  cwts.  Raisins,  being  in  more  general 
use — at  the  dessert,  for  instance,  and  in  making 
sweet  wine — are  in  still  greater  demand  ;  we  can 
not  do  with  less  than  240,000  cwts  of  them. 
They  are  named  from  the  place  where  they  grow 
— such  as  Smyrna  or  Valencia  ;  or  from  the 
grape — such  as  muscatel,  bloom,  or  sultana  ;  but 
the  quality  depends,  we  believe,  chiefly  on  the 
mode  of  cure.  The  best  are  called  raisins  of  the 
sun,  and  are  preserved  by  cutting  half  through 
the  stalks  of  the  branches  when  nearly  ripe,  and 
leaving  them  to  dry  and  candy  in  the  genial  rays. 
The  next  quality  is  gathered  when  completely 
ripe,  dipped  in  a  lye  of  the  ashes  of  the  burned 
tendrils,  and  spread  out  to  bake  in  the  sun.  The 
inferior  is  dried  in  an  oven.  The  black  Smyrna 
grape  is  the  cheapest ;  and  the  muscatels  of  Mal- 
aga are  the  dearest. 

With  flour,  sugar,  brandy,  &c.,  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  interfere  ;  for  although  the  quantities  of 
these  articles  thus  consumed  are  immense,  they 
bear  but  a  small  proportiori  to  the  whole  import- 
ations. Eggs,  however,  are  in  a  diflerent  cate- 
gory. Eggs  are  essential  to  the  whole  pudding 
race  ;  and  without  having  our  mind«  opened,  as 
they  now  are,  to  the  full  greatness  of  the  plum- 
pudding,  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  discover 

*  This  is  from  M'Culloch  ;  but  the  home-consumption 
duty  was  lowered  in  1842,  from  fid.  to  3d.  per  lb.,  and  tlxe 
consumption  is  now  in  all  probability  much  greater. 
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the  rationale  of  the  vast  trade  we  carry  on  in 
eggs.  In  our  youthful  days,  when,  as  yet,  plum- 
puddingism  was  with  us  in  its  early,  empirical 
state,  we  used  to  consider  "  egg-merchant"  a 
term  of  ridicule,  resembling  the  term  "  timber- 
merchant,"  as  applied  to  a  vender  of  matches. 
But  we  now  look  with  respect  upon  an  egg-mer- 
chant, as  an  individual  who  manages  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  trade  of  this  country  with  France 
and  Belgium  ;  not  to  mention  its  internal  traffic 
in  the  same  commodity.  It  strikes  us,  however, 
that  on  this  subject  the  Frenchman  and  Belgian 
are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  ourselves.  We 
could  produce  our  own  eggs  easily  enough  if  we 
would  take  the  trouble  ;  but  rather  than  do  this  we 
hire  them  to  do  it  for  us,  at  an  expense  of  several 
scores  of  thousands  sterling  in  the  year.  They, 
of  course,  are  very  much  obliged  to  us,  though  a 
little  amused  no  doubt  at  the  eccentricity  of  John 
Bull  ;  and  with  the  utmost  alacrity  supply  us 
annually  with  about  90,000,000  eggs.  John  eats 
his  foreign  pudding,  however — he  is  partial  to 
foreign  things — with  great  gravity,  and  only  un- 
bends into  a  smile  when  he  sees  his  few  chick- 
ens hopping  about  the  farm-yard,  the  amusement 
of  his  children,  or  the  little  perquisite,  perhaps, 
of  his  wife.  He  occasionally  eats  a  newly-laid 
egg,  the  date  of  its  birth  being  carefully  reg- 
istered upon  the  shell ;  thinks  it  a  very  clever 
thing  in  him  to  provide  his  own  luxuries  ;  and  is 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  an  English  egg  is  worth 
two  of  the  mounseers'.  His  neglect  of  this  branch 
of  rural  economy,  however,  does  not  prevent  his 
wondering  sometimes  how  these  fellows  contrive 
to  make  the  two  ends  of  the  year  meet,  when  he 
himself  finds  it  so  difficult  a  matter  to  get  plums 
to  his  pudding. 

What  becomes  of  the  rind  1  We  have  shown 
what  becomes  of  the  rind.  We  have  shown  what 
apparently  inconsiderable  matters  swell  up  the 
commerce  of  a  great  country.  A  plum-pudding 
is  no  joke.  It  assembles  within  itself  the  con- 
tributions of  the  whole  world,  and  gives  a  fillip 
to  industry  among  the  most  distant  tribes  and  na- 
tions. But  it  is  important  likewise  in  other  re- 
spects. Morally  and  socially  considered,  its  in- 
fluence is  immense.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
more  especially,  it  is  a  bond  of  family  union,  and 
a  symbol  of  friendly  hospitality.  We  would  not 
give  a  straw  for  that  man,  woman,  or  child,  in 
the  frank,  cordial  circles  of  Old  English  life,  who 
does  not  hail  its  appearance  on  the  table  with  a 
smile  and  a  word  of  welcome.  Look  at  its  round, 
brown,  honest,  unctuous  face,  dotted  with  al- 
monds and  fragrant  peel,  surmounted  with  a 
sprig  of  holly,  and  radiant  amid  the  flames  of 
burning  brandy  !  Who  is  for  plum-pudding  1 
We  are,  to  be  sure.  What  a  rich  perfume  as  it 
breaks  on  the  plate  !  And  this  fragrant  peel,  so 
distinguishable  amid  the  exhalations !  ha  !  De- 
laeioucious  ! — that^s  what  becomes  of  the  rind  ! 


MAZZINI,  THE  ITALIAN  LIBERAL. 

GIUSEPPE   MAZZINI   is  descended  from  a 
highly  honorable  family,  and  of  talented  and 
respectable   parentage ;    his    father  was  an  es- 


teemed physician,  and  also  professor  of  anatomy 
at  the  University  in  Genoa,  his  native  city.  His 
mother  is  still  living,  an  excellent  and  dignified 
lady,  as  proud  of  her  Giuseppe,  as  Madame  Le- 
titia  was  of  her  Napoleon. 

When  young,  Mazzini  was  remarkably  hand- 
some, and  will  be  deemed  so  now  in  his  mature 
years,  by  all  who,  in  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, his  dark  intelligent  eye,  and  expansive 
intellectual  forehead,  can  overlook  the  deep,  we 
may  say  premature  furrows,  traced  in  that  fore- 
head by  the  never  resting  labors  of  a  mind  of  in- 
domitable activity,  the  constantly  renewing  anxi- 
eties of  a  generous  heart  for  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race ;  and  above  all  for  that  oppressed 
portion  of  it  which  claimed  his  earliest  sympa- 
thies, as  his  compatriots,  his  brothers,  alike  in 
the  wrongs  they  labored  under,  and  their  determ- 
ined resolution  to  combat  with  them  in  every 
shape,  and  to  win  in  the  contest,  either  a  glori- 
ous victory,  or  an  honorable  death.  The  youth 
of  Mazzini  was  spent  in  witnessing  the  struggles 
of  his  country  for  liberty.  The  fruitlessness  of 
all  these  struggles,  the  conviction  they  carried 
with  them  in  their  repeated  defeats,  that  there 
was  something  radically  wrong  in  their  organiza- 
tion, or  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  carried 
out,  only  excited  ardent  desires  in  him  to  trace  the 
evil  to  its  root,  and  point  out  the  remedy  accord- 
ingly :  his  genius  naturally  bent  toward  studies, 

"High  passions  and  higli  actions  best  describing," 
concentrated  all  its  energies  upon  the  situation 
of  Italy,  and  on  the  means  of  rescuing  her  from 
the  despotism  that  preyed  upon  her  very  vitals, 
and  rendered  even  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature, 
with  which  she  is  so  abundantly  endowed,  not 
merely  nugatory,  but  an  absolute  disadvantage 
and  a  curse. 

The  revolution  in  France  of  July,  1830,  com- 
municated an  electric  flame  throughout  Italy, 
which  in  the  ensuing  year  kindled  insurrections 
in  Modena.  Parma,  and  other  departments  :  the 
light  of  victory  hovered  over  them  for  a  moment, 
but  for  a  moment  only.  Aid  had  been  hoped  for 
from  the  Citizen  King,  but  in  his  very  outset 
Louis  Philippe  evinced  the  political  caution  which 
marked  his  reign.  Austria,  reassured  by  the  con- 
viction she  felt  of  his  determination  to  remain 
neuter  in  the  struggles  of  others  for  the  same 
freedom  which  had  placed  himself  upon  a  throne, 
again  advanced  upon  the  cities  she  had  evacu- 
ated ;  the  insurgents  disappointed,  bewildered, 
paralyzed,  otfered  no  further  resistance,  and 
again  all  was  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of  despotism. 
Then  came  its  invariable  attendant  denunciations, 
imprisonments,  exile,  to  all  who  were  suspected 
of  a  love  of  liberty,  whether  it  had  impelled  them 
to  deeds,  or  only  influenced  their  words. 

Mazzini,  though  a  very  young  man  at  this 
period,  was  already  known  in  Italy  as  an  author. 
He  had  published  a  weekly  literary  Gazette,  dt 
Genoa,  in  1828,  called  the  ^'  Indicatore  Gcnmcse,'"' 
but  this  journal  being  strangled,  ere  the  year  was 
out,  tinder  the  double  supervision  of  a  civil  and 
an  ecclesiastical  censorship,  he  began  another  at 
Leghorn,  under  the  title  of  the  ^^  Indicatorc  Li' 
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vornese,^^  which  in  a  few  months  succumbed  under 
the  same  fate.  He  then  beguiled  his  forced  in- 
activity with  furnishing  an  admirable  essay  on 
European  literature,  and  other  contributions,  to 
the  "  Antologia  di  Firenze,''  but  the  review  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  prosecution,  soon  after  its 
commencement,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Austrian 
government,  and  was  finally  suppressed.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  not  likely  that  Mazzini 
would  escape  the  fate  of  his  party.  He  was  put 
under  arrest,  along  with  many  others,  though  it 
should  seem  that  the  strongest  accusation  which 
could  be  brought  against  him  was  that  he  indulged 
in  habits  of  thinking ;  for  when  his  father  went 
to  the  governor  of  the  city  to  inquire  what  offense 
his  son  had  committed,  that  could  authorize  his 
arrest,  the  worthy  functionary,  who  appears  him- 
self to  have  belonged  to  the  Dogberry  faction, 
could  only  allege  that  the  young  man  was  "  in 
the  habit  of  walking  every  evening  in  the  fields 
and  gardens  of  the  suburbs,  alone,  and  wrapped 
in  meditation ;"  wisely  adding,  as  his  own  com- 
ment on  the  matter,  "  What  on  earth  can  he 
have  at  his  age  to  think  about  1  we  do  not  like 
so  much  thinking  on  the  part  of  young  people, 
without  knowing  the  subject  of  their  thoughts." 
Mazzini  and  his  companions  were  tried  at 
Turin  by  a  commission  of  Senators,  embodied  for 
the  purpose ;  they  were  all  acquitted  for  want 
of  any  evidence  against  them,  of  evil  acts  or  in- 
tentions :  nevertheless  Mazzini,  notwithstanding 
this  virtual  acknowledgment  of  his  innocence, 
was  treated  with  the  severity  due  only  to  con- 
victed guilt,  and  detained  five  months  in  solitary 
imprisonment,  in  the  fortress  of  Savona ;  a  tyran- 
nical act  of  injustice,  not  likely  to  turn  the  cur- 
rent of  his  thoughts,  or  to  cure  him  of  his  medi- 
tative propensities.  At  length  his  prison  doors 
were  reluctantly  opened  to  him — he  was  free  to 
depart,  but  not  to  remain  in  Italy  ;  accordingly 
he  took  refuge  in  France,  along  with  a  crowd  of 
exiles  under  similar  circumstances,  and  it  was 
there,  in  June  1831,  that  the  fruits  of  his  long- 
nursed  musings  burst  forth,  in  his  address  to 
Charles  Albert  of  Savoy,  "^  Carlo  Alberto  di 
Savoia  un  Italiano,^^  on  the  accession  of  that 
prince  to  the  throne  of  Sardinia.  This  address 
has  been  justly  termed  by  Mariotti,  "  a  flash  of 
divine  eloquence,  such  as  never  before  shone  over 
Italy.  His  companions  in  misfortune  gathered 
in  adoration,  and  bent  before  his  powerful  genius. 
Ere  the  year  had  elapsed,  he  became  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  Italian  movement.  He  was  the 
ruler  of  a  state  of  his  own  creation — the  king  of 
Young  Italy." 

Eager  to  turn  his  popularity,  alike  with  his 
abilities,  to  the  best  account  for  his  country, 
Mazzini  now  established  himself  at  Marseilles, 
as  the  editor  of  a  journal  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  "  La  Giovine  Italia,''^  as  the  expression 
of  his  favorite  theory  of  intrusting  the  great 
cause  of  Italian  liberty  to  the  young,  the  ardent, 
the  hopeful ;  and  moreover  the  unpledged  and 
therefore  unfettered ;  rather  than  to  those  who, 
grown  old  under  a  timid,  temporizing  policy,  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  disentangle  themselves  from 


the  net  of  foreign  diplomacy ;  and  who,  while 
they  flattered  themselves  they  were  endeavoring 
to  rescue  their  country  from  slavery,  were  in  fact 
still  themselves  the  slaves  of  high-sounding  names, 
and  veered  round  with  all  the  changing  views  of 
those  who  bore  them. 

Anxious  to  enlist  in  his  cause  the  finest  talents 
of  the  day,  Mazzini  invited  many  persons  of  ac- 
knowledged reputation  and  ability  to  contribute 
to  his  journal ;  among  them  the  venerable  and 
justly  celebrated  Sismondi,  author  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Italian  Republics,"  and  many  other 
works  of  importance.  Sismondi  willingly  com- 
plied, for  he  loved  the  high-minded  character  of 
the  young  Italian,  and  was  glad  to  share  in  his 
literary  labors,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  oc- 
casionally to  rein  in,  with  a  gentle  yet  judicious 
hand,  the  too  impetuous  spirit  which,  in  fearlessly 
endeavoring  to  overleap  every  obstacle  that  stood 
before  it,  overlooked  the  destruction  that  might 
await  an  error  of  calculation  :  he  therefore  im- 
mediately replied,  "  If  by  my  name,  my  example, 
I  can  be  useful  to  that  Italy  which  I  love  as  if  it 
were  my  own  country,  which  I  shall  never  cease 
to  serve,  to  the  very  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  for 
which  I  shall  never  cease  to  hope,  then  most 
willingly  do  I  promise  you  my  co-operation." 

The  generous  ardor  of  the  Gene\ese  Economiste 
was  not  more  pleasing  to  behold  than  the  filial 
deference  of  the  young  republican  ;  for  Sismondi 
spared  neither  remonstrance  nor  advice,  where 
he  thought  the  interests  of  his  young  colleague, 
or  of  the  sacred  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked, 
likely  to  be  endangered  by  his  precipitancy.  But 
neither  arguments  nor  advice  had  any  power  over 
the  fixed  idea  in  Mazzini's  mind  that  Italian  lib- 
erty was  to  spring  forth  from  the  Italian  people, 
and  that  Italy,  formerly  free  in  her  numerous 
republics,  would,  after  five  hundred  years  of 
slavery,  become  free  again  in  one,  alone  and  in- 
divisible. Meanwhile  his  journal  extended  its 
circulation  and  its  influence :  supplied  through 
the  channel  of  an  active  correspondence  with 
abundant  information  of  all  that  was  going  on 
in  the  peninsula,  he  astonished  and  excited  the 
public  more  and  more  every  day,  by  the  facts  he 
laid  before  them ;  he  unvailed  the  cruelties  of  the 
tribunals  in  Romagna,  of  the  government  in  Mo- 
dena,  of  the  police  in  Naples  ;  he  brought  forth 
the  unhappy  prisoners  from  their  cells,  and  por- 
trayed them  in  every  varied  attitude  of  their  suf- 
ferings, with  a  vividness  that  thrilled  the  com- 
passionate with  horror,  and  worked  the  ardent  up 
to  rage.  It  would  be  difficult  for  us  in  our  own 
present  state  of  press  and  post,  to  imagine  the 
possibility  of  our  counties  remaining  days  and 
weeks  in  ignorance  of  what  was  passing  among 
each  other.  Yet  so  it  was  in  the  Italian  provinces : 
under  the  lynx-eyed  vigilance  of  government  of- 
ficials and  spies,  the  public  journals  contained 
little  more  than  details  of  church  ceremonies,  or 
the  local  affairsof  petty  municipalities :  pamphlets 
were  unknown,  and  news  of  a  political  kind  trav- 
eled slowly  and  uncertainly  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
always  in  dread  of  some  listening  ear  being  ready 
to  catch  the  words  as  they  floated  in  the  air. 
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Hence  the  transactions  in  Romagna  and  Naples 
were  long  unknown  to  upper  Italy ;  the  excite- 
ment therefore  that  the  appearance  of  Mazzini's 
journal  must  have  occasioned,  revealing  as  it  did 
facts  upon  facts  calculated  to  inspire  even  the 
most  indifferent  with  a  thirst  for  vengeance,  may 
easily  be  imagined,  but  the  modes  by  which  it 
found  circulation  under  every  obstacle  are  more 
difficult  to  comprehend.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  how  strictly  it  was  prohibited  throughout 
Italy  ;  the  possession  of  it  was  denounced  as  a 
crime,  to  be  punished  with  three  years  of  the 
galleys,  besides  the  possessor  being  subjected  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  suspicion  of  be- 
ing connected  with  revolutionary  factions.  The 
smugglers,  albeit  accustomed  to  danger  and  little 
susceptible  of  fear,  refused  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  it ;  nevertheless  its  distribution  was  ef- 
fected far  and  wide ;  copies  were  dispatched  from 
Marseilles,  by  merchant  vessels,  in  parcels  di- 
rected to  persons  at  places  fixed  upon  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  them ;  they  thus  reached 
the  Committees  of  "  Young  Italy"  in  each  city, 
and  were  by  them  transmitted  to  the  subscribers, 
that  is  to  say,  to  every  one  conjoined  to  the  cause ; 
thus  the  Society  itself  remained  in  the  shade, 
while  the  journal,  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  was 
every  where  eagerly  perused.  In  many  places  it 
was  left,  in  the  obscurity  of  evening,  upon  the 
thresholds  of  the  shops,  and  at  the  doors  of  the 
theatres,  cafes,  and  other  frequented  places. 
Never  was  a  periodical  paper  edited  with  such 
marvelous  activity,  or  circulated  with  such  un- 
shaken courage.  The  leaders  risked  their  heads 
in  its  service,  and  not  one  of  them  hesitated  so  to 
Jo.  In  the  same  manner  has  the  clandestine 
press  at  Rome,  since  the  reinstatement  of  the 
priestly  government,  fearlessly  pursued  its  task 
of  exposing  the  cruelties,  injustice,  and  mean- 
ness of  that  government  in  its  every  act — and 
the  cardinals  have  not  unfrequently  had  to  go  to 
breakfast,  with  what  appetite  they  might,  after 
finding  on  their  tables  a  sheet,  of  which  the  ink 
had  not  had  time  to  dry,  wherein  their  unworthy 
deeds  were  set  forth  and  commented  upon,  in  the 
accents  of  all  others  strangest  to  "ears  polite" 
— that  is  to  say,  of  truth. 

The  efiect  of  "  La  Giovine  Italia'^  upon  the 
public  mind  became  more  and  more  developed 
every  day.  Genoa  and  Alexandria  were  the  first 
to  show  its  influence.  Turin,  Chamberry,  and 
Lombardy  followed.  Central  Italy,  crushed  for 
the  moment,  remained  passive  ;  but  the  flag  of 
republicanism  was  unfurled,  it  only  waited  the 
moment  to  lift  it  up,  and  that  moment  came, 
every  way,  too  soon.  The  government  of  Charles 
Albert  was  the  first  to  take  hostile  measures 
against  Young  Italy.  It  saw  that  the  influence 
of  the  party  was  beginning  to  spread  in  the 
army  ;  and  it  immediately  pointed  its  cannons 
against  Genoa ;  three  persons  were  executed  in 
that  city,  three  at  Chamberry,  and  six  at  Alex- 
andria ;  while  Austria  stocked  her  favorite  fort- 
ress of  Speilberg  with  such  as  were  objects  of 
suspicion,  but  against  whom  no  charge  could  be 
substantiated.     These  rigorous  measures  struck 


terror  through  the  peninsula,  and  instantly  stop- 
ped the  propagandism  of  the  journal ;  still  hun- 
dreds of  emigrants,  fearful  of  being  compromised, 
poured  in  from  Italy,  and  the  police  redoubled 
its  vigilance  in  watching  over  their  proceedings. 
But  a  step  backward  was  what  Mazzini  never 
could  take ;  he  looked  his  dangers  full  in  the 
face,  and  tempted  fate,  not  only  for  himself,  but, 
unhappily,  for  his  colleagues  also.  The  sulier- 
ings  of  his  party  seemed  to  call  upon  him  for 
vengeance,  and  he  sought  it  by  joining  himself 
to  a  Polish  committee,  and  projecting  the  attempt 
upon  Savoy,  in  1833. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  moral  history  of 
man,  that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  almost  in- 
variably falls  into  some  error,  or  commits  some 
fault,  which  he  has  either  condemned,  or  suflTered 
from,  in  others.  This  appears  to  have  been  no- 
toriously the  case  in  this  ill-planned,  ill-organized, 
ill-conducted  expedition.  It  was  planned  in  a 
secret  society,  whereas  Mazzini  had  always  ad- 
vocated open  appeals  to  the  people ;  he  had  al- 
ways inculcated  distrust  of  heads  of  parties,  and 
he  intrusted  the  command  of  the  troops  to  Gen- 
eral Romarino,  a  Pole.  He  had  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  whole  provinces  rising  en  masse, 
if  a  revolution  was  to  be  eflected,  and  he  saw 
General  Romarino  set  out  from  Geneva,  to  carry 
Savoy,  with  a  handful  of  men.  Mazzini  himself, 
with  his  utmost  efforts,  scarcely  got  together  five 
hundred  followers,  of  whom  not  one  half  were 
Italians ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they, 
tracked  every  where  by  the  police,  succeeded  in 
rallying  at  the  small  village  of  Annemasse.  to 
the  amount  of  two  hundred  ;  when  lo !  Romar- 
ino, who  had  always  shown  himself  wavering 
and  undecided,  turned  his  back  upon  them,  even 
before  they  had  cast  eyes  upon  the  enemy — and 
thus  in  one  single  day  did  Mazzini  see  vanish  at 
once,  the  hopes  and  toils  of  two  years  of  inces- 
sant labor  and  anxiety.  In  vain  he  plied  his  pen 
still  more  vigorously,  and  called  around  him 
"Young  Switzerland,"  "Young  Poland," 
"Young  France,"  and  even  "Young  Europe" 
at  large  ;  few  responded  to  his  ardent  voice  :  the 
Moderates,  taking  advantage  of  his  discomfiture, 
and  appealing  to  the  selfish  prudence  of  all  par- 
ties, under  the  plausible  argument  of  trusting  in 
moral  force,  turned,  for  the  time,  the  tide  of  pop- 
ular opinion,  and  Mazzini,  banished  from  France, 
proscribed  in  Switzerland,  and  sentenced  to  death 
in  Italy,  sought  an  asylum  in  England,  where  he 
betook  himself  to  the  literary  pursuits  which  had 
formed  the  delight  of  his  younger  years,  and  to 
the  benevolent  endeavor  of  improving  the  moral 
state  of  the  humbler  classes  of  his  countrymen 
whom  he  found  scattered  about  in  London ;  par- 
ticularly of  the  poor  organ  boys,  whom,  sold  by 
venal  parents  to  sordid  masters,  or  lured  from 
their  beautiful  native  scenes  by  fallacious  repre- 
sentations, he  beheld  lost  in  ignorance,  enslaved 
in  vice,  and  suflering  under  every  species  of  ill- 
treatment  and  destitution.  His  founding  an 
evening  school  for  these  unfortunate  outcasts 
was  a  mortal  oflense  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  of  every  denomination — for  a 
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layman  to  presume  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and 
to  liold  out  a  hand  to  the  helpless,  was,  in  their 
eyes,  an  unpardonable  crime  ;  and  they  strove 
to  vilify  all  his  acts  by  connecting  them  with 
covert  designs  of  exciting  anarchy  and  rebellion, 
even  in  the  land  that  had  afforded  him  a  refuge. 
Nevertheless,  the  blameless  tenor  of  his  domestic 
life,  the  magnanimity  with  which  he  bore  his 
disappointments  and  his  trials,  and  the  respect 
in  which  he  was  held  both  for  his  talents  and  his 
private  character,  which  no  calumny  has  ever 
yet  been  able  to  impugn,  would  have  insured  him 
as  undisturbed  a  tranquillity  as  his  anxiety  for 
his  country,  ever  throbbing  in  his  breast,  could 
have  permitted  him,  had  he  not  suddenly  been 
brought  forth  to  public  notice,  by  the  English 
government  committing  a  flagrant  act  of  injustice 
toward  him,  which  the  more  it  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain and  vindicate,  the  more  odium  it  brought 
upon  itself — we  allude  to  the  opening  of  Maz- 
zini's  letters  at  the  General  Post-Office  in  1844, 
by  order  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Sir  James  Graham,  at  the  instigation  of 
Austrian  jealousies  and  fears.  The  disgraceful 
disclosures  that  were  brought  forward  on  that 
occasion,  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many 
of  our  readers. 

The  stirring  events  of  Italy  in  1847,  naturally 
turned  all  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  Mazzini 
again  to  his  country,  and  to  the  heightening,  by 
his  presence,  the  effect  of  his  doctrines,  so  long, 
so  ardently  preached.  But  we  must  be  brief; 
we  shall,  therefore,  pass  over  intervening  steps, 
and  behold  him  in  Rome — Rome  proclaimed  a 
republic,  Rome,  at  that  moment,  promising  to 
realize  all  the  most  glorious  visions  of  his  youth, 
all  the  most  thoughtfully-revolved  theories  of  his 
matured  powers.  He  was  elected  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1849,  a  deputy  in  the  National  Assembly, 
by  8982  votes,  being  nearly  one  thousand  ahead 
of  seven  other  candidates  elected  at  the  same 
time,  consequently  at  the  top  of  the  poll.  On 
the  31st  of  the  same  month,  the  dissolution  of 
the  Executive  Committee  was  decreed  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  government  of 
the  republic  appointed  to  be  intrusted  to  a  Tri- 
umvirate, "  with  unlimited  powers."  The  cit- 
izens chosen  for  this  important  office  were  Carlo 
Armellini,  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  and  Aurelio  Saffi. 
How  wisely,  temperately,  and  benevolently  they 
acquitted  themselves  of  the  task  assigned  them, 
under  the  most  complicated  and  trying  circum- 
stances that  ever  legislators  had  to  struggle  with, 
is  known  to  all.  The  contrast  of  their  conduct 
with  that  of  the  Cardinal  Triumvirate  that  suc- 
ceeded them,  will  live  in  the  page  of  impartial 
history,  to  the  honor  of  the  representatives  of  the 
People,  the  disgrace  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  on  the  entrance  of 
the  French  into  Rome,  Mazzini,  with  his  illus- 
trious colleagues,  and  many  other  distinguished 
patriots,  prepared  to  quit  it.  Again  he  found  an 
asylum  in  England,  and  again  he  betook  himself 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  to  which  all  his 
faculties  are  devoted,  to  the  emancipation  of  Italy. 


"  Twenty  years,"  he  says,  in  the  preliminary 
note  to  his  pamphlet  recently  published,  entitled, 
"  The  Charge  of  Terrorism  in  Rome,  during  the 
Government  of  the  Republic,  refuted  by  Facts 
and  Documents" — "  Twenty  years,  attended  with 
the  usual  amount  of  cares,  woes,  and  deceptions, 
have  rolled  around  me  since  my  first  step  in  the 
career.  But  my  soul  is  as  calm,  my  hands  are 
as  pure,  my  faith  is  as  unshaken,  and  bright  with 
hope  for  my  awakened  country,  as  in  my  young 
years.  With  these  gifts  one  may  well  endure 
with  a  smile  such  little  annoyances  as  may  arise 
from  such  writers  as  Mr.  Cochrane,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane."     We  should  think  so! 

The  first  publication  of  Mazzini's  that  attracted 
notice  after  his  return  to  England,  was  his  "  Let- 
ter to  Messrs.  De  Tocqueville  and  De  Falloux, 
Ministers  of  France."  It  excited  universal  in- 
terest. The  simple  truth  of  its  statements,  which 
no  sophistry  of  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed could  deny,  the  justice  of  its  reproaches, 
the  manly  sentiments  it  set  forth,  gained  it  the 
sympathy  of  all  persons  of  candor  and  liberal 
views,  and  added  a  deeper  tinge  of  shame  on  the 
conduct,  if  not  on  the  cheek,  of  the  President, 
by  whose  command  the  unjust,  inconsistent,  and 
we  may  add  barbarous  attack  upon  Republicaii 
Rome  was  made  by  Republican  France. 

From  the  moment  that  Mazzini  set  his  foot 
again  upon  English  ground,  as  a  refugee  himself, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  toward  the  sufferings  of 
his  fellow-refugees,  who  still  gathered  around 
him  with  unshaken  devotedness  and  admiration. 
By  his  exertions  a  committee  was  formed  for 
'•  The  Italian  Refugee  Fund."  A  touching  ad- 
dress was  inserted  by  it  in  the  leading  journals, 
wherein,  after  briefly  setting  forth  the  claims  of 
the  Italian  refugees  upon  the  compassion  of  the 
public,  it  proceeded  :  "  It  is  not  the  only  sorrow 
of  the  Italian  exiles  that  a  noble  cause  is,  for  the 
time  being,  lost.  Proscribed  and  driven  from 
their  watch  over  the  beautiful  country  of  their 
birth  and  their  affections,  they  seek  a  refuge  here 
in  England,  almost  the  only  free  land  where  they 
may  set  foot.  Hunted  by  their  and  the  world's 
enemies,  forlorn  and  penniless,  reduced  to  indi- 
gence, bereft  of  almost  all  that  makes  life  dear, 
and  bringing  nothing  from  the  wreck  beyond  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  but  hope  in  the  eternal  might 
of  the  principles  they  have  upheld,  the  Committee 
appeals  in  their  behalf  to  Englishmen,  for  present 
help,  that  they  may  not  die  of  want,  where  they 
have  found  a  home." 

Mazzini's  next  care  was,  to  found  a  "  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Italy,"  the  objects  of  which  are, 
by  public  meetings,  lectures,  and  the  press,  to 
promote  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  Italian 
question,  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  political  and 
religious  liberty  of  the  Italian  people. 

Of  Mazzini's  private  character  we  believe  there 
is,  among  those  who  know  him,  but  one  opinion, 
that  he  is  the  soul  of  honor,  candid  and  compas- 
sionate in  his  nature,  and  of  almost  woman's 
tenderness  in  his  friendships  and  attachments. 
"  I  have  had  the  honor,"  says  Thomas  Carlyle, 
"to  know  Mr.  Mazzini  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
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whatever  I  may  think  of  his  practical  insight  and 
skill  in  worldly  affairs,  I  can  with  great  freedom 
testify  to  all  men,  that  he,  if  I  have  ever  seen 
one  such,  is  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue  ;  a  man 
of  sterling  virtue,  humanity,  and  nobleness  of 
mind  ;  one  of  those  rare  men,  numerable,  unfor- 
tunately, but  as  units  in  this  world,  who  are 
worthy  to  be  called  Martyr  souls."  Equally 
honorable  to  him  is  the  testimony  of  M.  Lesseps, 
the  French  Envoy  to  the  Roman  Republic,  in  the 
Memoir  of  his  Mission  :  "I  fear  the  less  making 
known  here  the  opinion  I  had  of  Mazzini,  with 
whom  I  was  already  in  open  strife,  namely,  that 
during  the  whole  series  of  our  negotiations,  I 
had  but  to  congratulate  myself  on.  his  loyalty, 
and  the  moderation  of  his  character,  which  have 
earned  for  him  all  my  esteem.  .  .  .  Now  that  he 
has  fallen  from  power,  and  that  he  seeks,  doubt- 
less, an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land,  I  ought  to 
render  homage  to  the  nobleness  of  his  sentiments, 
to  his  conviction  of  his  principles,  to  his  high 
capacity,  and  to  his  courage." 

The  man  who  can  win,  from  the  depths  of  dis- 
appointment and  adversity,  such  a  tribute  from 
one  politically  opposed  to  him,  must  have  some- 
thing very  extraordinary  in  himself — and  such  a 
man  is  Mazzini.  The  faults  alleged  against  him 
are  his  enthusiasm,  which  leads  him  into  rash 
and  precipitant  measures,  and  his  indomitable 
will ;  or,  we  would  rather  call  it,  his  unconquer- 
able tenacity  of  purpose,  which  is  deaf  to  argu- 
ment, and  spurns  control ;  but  it  is  only  his  polit- 
ical character  that  is  liable  to  these  charges. 
His  virtues  are  all  his  own.  When  he  was  in 
office  at  Rome  he  gave  the  whole  of  the  salary 
allotted  to  him  to  the  hospitals,  stating  that  his 
own  private  income,  though  moderate,  was  suffi- 
cient for  his  wants ;  and  never  does  distress,  in 
any  shape  that  he  may  have  the  power  to  allevi- 
ate, appeal  to  him  in  vain.  Had  he  not  concen- 
trated all  his  abilities,  all  his  energies  upon  the 
one  grand  object  of  his  life,  the  independence  of 
his  country,  he  would  have  been  as  eminent  in 
the  field  of  literature,  as  he  is  in  that  of  politics. 
He  writes  with  equal  facility  and  elegance  in  the 
French  and  English  languages  as  in  his  own, 
and  his  beautiful  memoir  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  his 
essay  upon  Art  in  Italy,  in  his  review  of  Grossi's 
"Marco  Visconti,"  and  many  other  admirable 
contributions  to  periodical  literature,  sufficient!}^ 
prove  that  if  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  times  in 
which  he  has  lived  had  not  impelled  him  into 
public  life,  he  would  have  found  abundant  re- 
source in  more  retired  pursuits,  for  his  own  en- 
joyment, and  the  benefit  of  society. 

CHEWING  THE  BUYO. 

A    SKETCH    OF   THE    PHILIPPINES. 

ITTITH  a  population  of  3,000,000— part  of 
V  '  which  has  been  for  centuries  the  colony  of 
a  European  power — and  producing  many  of  the 
tropical  products  of  commerce,  the  Philippine 
Isles  remain  almost  as  much  a  terra  incognita  as 
China  or  Japan  ! 

These  islands  offer  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
adage,  that  "knowledge  is  power."     They  illus- 


trate the  power  of  civilized  man  to  subdue  his 
savage  fellow.  For  ages  have  a  few  thousand 
Spanish  merchants  been  enabled  to  hold  one-third 
of  the  native  inhabitants  in  direct  and  absolute 
slavery ;  while  more  than  another  third  has  ac- 
knowledged their  sway  by  the  payment  of  tribute. 
The  remaining  fraction  consists  of  wild  tribes, 
who,  too  remote  from  the  seat  of  commerce  and 
power  to  make  them  an  object  of  conquest,  still 
retain  their  barbarian  independence. 

But  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  Spain  to  shut 
up  her  colonies  from  the  intrusion  of  foreign  en- 
terprise— the  policy  of  all  nations  who  retrograde, 
or  are  hastening  toward  decay.  This  is  the  true 
reason  why  so  little  has  been  written  about  the 
Philippines  and  their  inhabitants,  many  of  whose 
customs  are  both  strange  and  interesting.  Per- 
haps not  the  least  singular  of  these  is  that  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  sketch — Comer  el  Buyc 
(Chewing  the  Buyo). 

The  buyo  is  a  thing  composed  of  three  ingredi- 
ents— the  leaf  of  the  buyo-palm,  a  sea- shell  which 
is  a  species  of  periwinkle,  and  a  root  similar  in 
properties  to  the  betel  of  India.  It  is  prepared 
thus  :  the  leaves  of  the  palm,  from  which  it  has 
its  name,  are  collected  at  a  certain  season,  cut 
into  parallelograms,  and  spread  upon  a  board  or 
table  with  the  inner  cuticle  removed.  Upon  this 
the  powdered  root  and  the  shell,  also  pulverized, 
are  spread  in  a  somewhat  thick  layer.  The  shell 
of  itself  is  a  strong  alkali,  and  forms  a  chief  in- 
gredient in  the  mixture.  After  having  been  ex- 
posed for  some  time  to  the  sun,  the  buyo-leaf  is 
rolled  inwardly,  so  as  to  inclose  the  other  sub- 
stances, and  is  thus  formed  into  a  regular  cartridge, 
somewhat  resembling  a  cheroot.  Thus  prepared, 
the  buyo  is  ready  for  use — that  is,  to  be  eaten. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  carried  conveniently  in 
the  pocket,  it  is  packed  in  small  cases  formed  out 
of  the  leaves  of  anotiier  species  of  the  palm-tree. 
Each  of  these  cases  contains  a  dozen  cartridges 
of  the  buyo. 

Buyo-eating  is  a  habit  which  must  be  cultivated 
before  it  becomes  agreeable.  To  the  stranger, 
the  taste  of  the  buyo  is  about  as  pleasant  as 
tobacco  to  him  who  chews  it  for  the  first  time ; 
and  although  it  is  not  followed  by  the  terrible 
sickness  that  accompanies  the  latter  operation,  it 
is  sure  to  excoriate  the  tongue  of  the  rash  tyro, 
and  leave  his  mouth  and  throat  almost  skinless. 
Having  once  undergone  this  fearful  matriculation, 
he  feels  ever  afterward  a  craving  to  return  to  the 
indulgence,  and  the  appetite  is  soon  confirmed. 

In  Manilla  every  one  smokes,  every  one  chews 
buyo — man,  woman,  and  child,  Indian  or  Spaniard. 
Strangers  who  arrive  there,  though  repudiating 
the  habit  for  awhile,  soon  take  to  it,  and  become 
the  most  confirmed  buyo-eaters  in  the  place. 
Two  acquaintances  meet  upon  the  paseo,  and  stop 
to  exchange  their  salutations.  One  pulls  out  his 
cigarrero,  and  says  :  "  Quiere  a  fumar  1"  ("  ^Vill 
you  smoke  1")  The  other  draws  forth  the  ever- 
ready  buyo-case,  and  with  equal  politeness  offers 
a  roll  of  the  buyos.  The  commodities  are  ex- 
changed, each  helping  himself  to  a  cartridge  ana 
a  cigarrito.     A  flint  and  steel  are  speedily  pro- 
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duced,  the  cigars  are  lit,  and  each  takes  a  bite  of 
buyo,  while  the  conversation  is  all  the  while  pro- 
ceeding.    Thus  three  distinct  operations  are  per- 
formed by  the  same  individual  at  the  same  time — 
eating,  smoking,  and  talking  !     The  juice  arising 
from  the  buyo  in  eating  is  of  a  strong  red  color, 
resembling  blood.     This  circumstance  reminds  us 
of  an  anecdote  which  is,  I  believe,  well  authenti- 
cated, but  at  least  is  universally  believed  by  the 
people  of  Manilla.     Some  years  ago  a  ship  from 
Spain  arrived  in  the  port  of  Manilla.     Among  the 
passengers  was  a  young  doctor  from  Madrid,  who 
had  gone  out  to  the  Philippines  with  the  design 
of  settling  in  the  colony,  and  pushing  his  fortune 
by  means  of  his  profession.     On  the  morning  after 
he  had  landed,  our  doctor  sallied  forth  for  a  walk 
on  the  paseo.     He  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  young  girl,  a 
native,  who  was  walking  a  few  paces  ahead  of 
him.     He  observed  that  every  now  and  then  the 
girl  stooped  her  head  toward  the  pavement,  which 
was  straightway  spotted  with  blood  !     Alarmed 
on  the  girl's  account,  our  doctor  walked  rapidly 
after  her,  observing  that  she  still  continued  to 
expectorate  blood  at  intervals  as  she  went.     Be- 
fore he  could  come  up  with  her,  the  girl  had 
reached    her   home — a   humble    cottage   in   the 
suburbs — into  which  she  entered.     The  doctor 
followed  close  upon  her  heels ;  and  summoning 
her  father  and  mother,  directed  them  to  send  im- 
mediately for  the  priest,  as  their  daughter  had 
not  many  hours  to  live. 

The  distracted  parents,  having  learned  the 
profession  of  their  visiter,  immediately  acceded 
to  his  request.  The  child  was  put  to  bed  in  ex- 
treme affright,  having  been  told  what  was  about 
to  befall  her.  The  nearest  padre  was  brought, 
and  every  thing  was  arranged  to  smooth  the 
journey  of  her  soul  through  the  passes  of  pur- 
gatory. The  doctor  plied  his  skill  to  the  utmost ; 
but  in  vain.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the 
girl  was  dead ! 

As  up  to  that  time  the  young  Indian  had  al- 
ways enjoyed  excellent  health,  the  doctor's  prog- 
nostication was  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  great 
and  mysterious  skill.  The  fame  of  it  soon  spread 
through  Manilla,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  newly- 
arrived  physician  was  beleaguered  with  patients, 
and  in  a  fair  way  of  accumulating  a  fortune.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  some  one  had  the  curiosity 
to  ask  the  doctor  how  he  could  possibly  have 
predicted  the  death  of  the  girl,  seeing  that  she 
had  been  in  perfect  health  a  few  hours  before. 
"Predict  it!"  replied  the  doctor — '^why,  sir,  I 
saw  her  spit  blood  enough  to  have  killed  her  half 
a  dozen  times." 

"Blood  !     How  did  you  know  it  was  blood  1" 
"  How  1     From  the  color.     How  else  !" 
"  But  every  one  spits  red  in  Manilla  !" 
The  doctor,  who  had  already  observed  this  fact, 
and  was  '.woonng  under  some  uneasiness  in  re- 
gard to  it,  refused  to  make  any  further  conces- 
sions at  the  time  ;  but  he  had  said   enough  to 
elucidate  the  myste'^r.     The  thing  soon  spread 
throughout  the  city  ^  and  it  oecame  clear  to  every 
one  that  what  the  new  medico  had  taken  for 


blood,  was  nothing  else  than  the  red  juice  of  the 
buyo,  and  that  the  poor  girl  had  died  from  the 
fear  of  death  caused  by  his  prediction  ! 

His  patients  now  fled  from  him  as  speedily  as 
they  had  congregated  ;  and  to  avoid  the  ridicule 
that  awaited  him,  as  well  as  the  indignation  of 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  girl,  our  doctor  was 
fain  to  escape  from  Manilla,  and  return  to  Spain 
in  the  same  ship  that  had  brought  him  out. 


SKETCH   OF   SUWAROW. 

THE  most  able  military  commander  that  Rus- 
sia has  produced  was  in  person  miserably 
thin,  and  five  feet  one  inch  in  height.     A  large 
mouth,  pug  nose,  eyes  commonly  half  shut,  a  few 
gray  side  locks,  brought  over  the  top  of  his  bald 
crown,  and  a  small  unpowdered  queue,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  three-cornered  felt  hat  orna- 
mented with  green  fringe,  composed  the  "  head 
and  front"  of  Field-marshal  Suwarow ;   but  his 
eyes,  when  open,  were  piercing,  and  in  battle  they 
were  said  to  be  terrifically  expressive.    When  any 
thing  said  or  done  displeased  him,  a  wavy  play 
of  his  deeply- wrinkled  forehead  betrayed,  or  rather 
expressed,  his  disapproval.    He  had  a  philosoph- 
ical contempt  for  dress,  and  might  often  be  seen 
drilling  his  men  in  his  shirt  sleeves.     It  was  only 
during  the  severest  weather  that  he  wore  cloth, 
his  outer  garments  being  usually  of  white  serge 
turned  up  with  green.     These  were  the  most 
indifl^erently  made,  as  were  his  large,  coarsely 
greased  slouching  boots ;  one  of  which  he  very 
commonly  dispensed  with,  leaving  his  kneeband 
unbuttoned,  and  his  stocking  about  his  heel.     A 
huge  sabre  and  a  single  order  completed  his  or- 
dinary costume  ;  but  on  grand  occasions  his  field- 
marshal's  uniform  was  covered  with  badges,  and 
he  was  fond  of  telling  where  and  how  he  had  won 
them.    He  often  arose  at  midnight,  and  welcomed 
the  first  soldier  he  saw  moving  with  a  piercing 
imitation  of  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  in  compliment 
to  his  early  rising.     It  is  said  that  in  the  first 
Polish  war,  knowing  a  spy  was  in  the  camp,  he 
issued  orders  for  an  attack  at  cock-crow,  and  the 
enemy  expecting  it  in  the  morning,  were  cut  to 
pieces  at  nine  at  night — Suwarow  having  turned 
out  the  troops  an  hour  before  by  his  well-known 
cry.    The  evening  before  the  storm  of  Ismail,  he 
informed  his  columns — "  To-morrow  morning,  an 
hour  before  daybreak,  I  mean  to  get  up.     I  shall 
then  dress  and  wash  myself,  then  say  my  prayers, 
and  then  give  one  good  cock-crow,  and  capture 
Ismail."      When  Segur  asked  him  if  he  never 
took  ofl'  his  clothes  at  night,  he  replied,  "  No ! 
when  I  get  lazy,  and  want  to  have  a  comfortable 
sleep,  I  generally  take  off  one  spur."     Buckets 
of  cold  water  were  thrown  over  him  before  he 
dressed,  and  his  table  was  served  at  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  with  sandwiches  and  various  messes  which 
Duboscage  describes  as  '''' des  rargouts  Kosaks  de- 
testahles;'"  to  which  men  paid  "the  mouth  honor, 
which  they  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not,"  lest 
Suwarow  should  consider  them  effeminate.     He 
had  been  very  sickly  in  his  youth,  but  by  spare  diet 
and  cold  bathing  had  strengthened  and  hardened 
himself  into  first-rate  condition. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

PUBLIC  attention,  during  the  month,  has  been 
mainly  fixed  upon  Kossuth,  in  his  addresses  to 
the  various  portions  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact.  After 
the  banquet  given  to  him,  December  16th,  by  the 
New  York  Press,  noticed  in  our  last  Record,  Kos- 
suth remained  in  New  York  until  Tuesday,  the  23d. 
The  Bar  of  New  York  gave  him  a  public  reception 
and  banquet  on  the  18th,  at  which  he  made  a  speech 
devoted  mainly  to  the  position,  that  the  intervention 
of  Russia  in  the  affairs  of  Hungary  was  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  deserving  the  name  of 
piracy ;  and  that  the  United  States  was  bound  alike 
in  interest  and  in  duty,  to  protest  against  it.  He 
conceded  fully  that  if  such  a  protest  should  be  made, 
and  treated  with  contempt,  the  United  States  would 
be  bound  in  honor  to  enforce  it  by  war.  At  the 
same  time  he  declared  his  conviction  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  war,  and  entered  into 
some  historical  details  to  show  that  Russia  would 
never  interfere  in  Hungarian  affairs,  until  she  was 
assured  that  England  and  the  United  States  would 
not  resist  her. — At  the  dinner,  speeches  were  made 
by  several  prominent  members  of  the  bar.  Judge 
Duer,  after  a  long  and  very  eloquent  eulogy  of  Kos- 
suth and  his  cause,  was  going  on  to  reply  to  his  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  interference  of  this  country 
for  the  protection  of  international  law,  but  the  com- 
pany refused  to  allow  him  to  proceed. — On  the  20th, 
in  the  afternoon,  Kossuth  addressed  a  large  company 
of  ladies  assembled  to  meet  him,  in  a  speech  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  touching  eloquence.  He  also 
delivered  an  address  at  the  church  of  the  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  in  Brooklyn,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
question  of  religious  liberty,  as  it  is  involved  in  the 
Hungarian  struggle. — During  his  stay  in  New  York 
he  was  waited  on  by  a  great  number  of  deputations 
from  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  from  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  community,  who  all  made  for- 
mal addresses  to  him  which  were  answered  with 
wonderful  pertinence  and  tact. 

On  the  23d  he  left  for  Philadelphia,  and  had  a 
public  reception  the  next  day  in  the  old  Hall  where 
independence  was  declared  in  1776.  His  speech 
was  merely  one  of  thanks.  He  was  entertained  at 
a  public  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  at  another  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  the  26th.  His  speech  on  the  lat- 
ter occasion  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  usurpation 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  which  he  regarded  as  having 
been  dictated  by  the  absolute  powers  of  Europe,  and 
as  certain  to  end  in  his  destruction.  The  struggle 
in  Europe  between  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
despotism  would  only  be  hastened  by  this  act,  and 
he  appealed  earnestly  to  the  United  States  for  a  de- 
cision, as  to  whether  they  would  protest  against 
Russian  intervention  in  Hungarian  affairs. 

On  the  27th  he  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  was 
most  enthusiastically  received.  In  the  evening  he 
made  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  citizens 
at  the  hall  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  connection  between  Hungary  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  the  reasons  why  the  United 
States  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  struggles  for 
liberty  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

On  Tuesday,  the  30th,  he  went  to  Washington, 
and  was  received  at  the  cars  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee. Vt;ry  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  waited 
upon  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
distinguished  jjcrsons.     He  also  rccoivrd  a  depuUi- 


tion  from  the  Jackson  Democratic  Associatiou,  and 
one  from  the  clergy,  making  to  the  addresses  of  both 
pertinent  replies.  On  Wednesday,  the  31st,  he  was 
received  by  President  Fillmore  at  the  Executive 
Mansion.  In  a  brief  and  admirable  address  he  ex- 
pressed his  fervent  thanks  for  the  interest  taken  by 
the  United  States  in  his  liberation  from  captivity 
and  in  the  cause  he  represented,  and  for  the  action 
of  the  President  himself  in  connection  with  it.  He 
referred,  with  warm  satisfaction  to  the  declaration 
in  the  President's  Message,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  could  not  remain  indifferent  when  the  strong 
arm  of  a  foreign  power  is  invoked  to  stifle  public 
sentiment  and  to  repress  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 
any  country.  The  President  replied  very  briefly, 
saying  that  the  policy  of  this  country  had  been  long 
settled,  and  that  his  ovm  sentiments  had  been  freely 
expressed  in  his  Message ;  and  his  language  upon 
those  points  would  be  the  same  in  speaking  to  for- 
eign nations  as  to  our  own — On  Wednesday,  the 
7th,  he  was  formally  invitea  into  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  In  the  evening  he  was  present  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner  given  to  him  by  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
His  speech  on  that  occasion  was  a  terse  and  most 
eloquent  sketch  of  the  position  of  his  country — of  its 
relation  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  of  the  influ- 
ence upon  Europe  of  the  history  and  example  of  the 
United  States.  To  give  that  influence  its  full  weight, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  nations  of  Europe  should 
be  left  free  to  manage  their  own  concerns. — Mr. 
Webster,  on  this  occasion,  also  made  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech,  expressing  the  highest  appreciation 
of  Kossuth,  his  country  and  his  cause,  and  declaring 
his  belief  that  Hungary  was  admirably  fitted  for  self- 
government,  and  his  wish  for  the  speedy  establish- 
ment of  her  independence.  He  said  he  would  not 
enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the  principles  involved 
in  this  question  as  it  is  now  presented,  because  he 
had  already  and  repeatedly  expressed  his  views  in 
regard  to  them.  Referring  to  his  speech  upon  the 
Greek  Revolution  in  1823,  and  to  his  letter  to  the 
Austrian  Charge,  M.  Hulsemann,  he  said  he  was  pre- 
pared to  repeat  them  word  for  word  and  to  stand  by 
every  thing  he  had  said  on  those  occasions.  General 
Cass  also  made  an  eloquent  speech  avowing  his  full 
and  most  cordial  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  interfere  to  prevent  Russian  inter- 
vention against  the  independence  of  Hungary.  Sen- 
ator Douglass  also  expressed  his  concurrence  in 
these  views,  but  said  he  would  not  go  for  joining 
England  in  any  such  protest  until  she  would  do 
justice  to  Ireland. 

Kossuth  left  Washington  on  the  12th  of  January, 
for  Annapolis,  where  he  remained  when  this  Record 
was  closed. 

In  Congress  no  public  business  of  importance  had 
been  transacted.  Both  Houses  spent  several  days 
in  debating  the  subject  of  Kossuth's  reception. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  met  at  Albany  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th  of  January.  The  Assembly  wai? 
organized  by  electing  J.  C.  Heartt,  Speaker,  and  R. 
W.  Sherman,  Clerk — both  Whigs.  In  the  Senate, 
Ira  P.  Barnes,  Democrat,  was  elected  clerk.  The 
Message  of  Governor  Hunt  was  sent  in  on  the  same 
day.  He  states  the  aggregate  debt  of  the  State  at 
$21,690,802,  which  the  sinking  funds  provided  will 
pay  off  in  seventeen  years.  The  aggregate  taxable 
property  of  the  State  is  set  down  at  .f  1100.000.000. 
The  (uual  revenues  of  the  last  year  were  ^o,7*2, 
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163  :  after  meeting  all  constitutional  obligations  there 
remained  of  this,  the  sum  of  $964,432  applicable  to 
the  completion  of  the  Canals.  The  funds  devoted 
to  school  purposes  amount  to  $6,612,850.  The  num- 
ber of  children  taught  during  the  year  was  726,291 
and  the  amount  expended  in  teachers'  wages,  was 
$1,432,696.  The  whole  number  of  insane  persons 
in  the  state  is  2506  ;  convicts  in  the  State  prisons, 
1714.  Referring  to  national  topics,  the  Message  re- 
grets the  feelings  of  hostility  sometimes  evinced  be- 
tween different  sections — saying  that  "  the  Constitu- 
tion having  wisely  left  the  States  free  to  regulate 
their  domestic  affairs,  the  dissimilarity  in  their  local 
institutions  furnishes  no  just  ground  for  mutual  com- 
plaints and  reproaches."  He  trusts  that  the  spirit  of 
disunion  and  that  of  fanaticism  will  both  exhaust 
themselves  without  endangering  the  stability  of  our 
national  institutions.  Considering  at  some  length 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  African  race  in 
this  country,  he  warmly  commends  to  favor  the  scheme 
of  colonization,  and  the  societies  formed  to  carry  it 

out. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  organized  at 
Harrisburgh,  on  the  6th.  In  the  House,  John  S. 
Rhey,  Democrat,  was  chosen  Speaker,  receiving  54 
out  of  88  votes.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Muhlenberg, 
Democrat,  was  elected.  The  Message  of  Governor 
Johnston  states  that  the  Commonwealth  was  never 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  The  amount  of  the 
public  debt  is  $40,114,236,  having  been  reduced  over 
$700,000  during  the  last  three  years,  without  retard- 
ing any  of  the  interests,  or  useful  plans  of  the  State. 

Henry  Clay,  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  17,  and  address- 
ed to  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  resigns  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  from  the  first  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber, 1852.  He  states  that  he  accepted  the  office  only 
to  aid  in  settling  those  questions  which  threatened 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  ;  and  that  object 
having  been  accomplished,  he  wishes  to  enable  the 
present  Assembly  to  choose  his  successor.  In  the 
Kentucky  Legislature,  Archibald  Dixon,  (Whig)  was 
elected  Senator,  on  the  30th  of  December,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  thus  created. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  kept  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  24th 
December.  About  35,000  volumes  were  burned,  20,000 
being  saved.  A  great  number  of  very  valuable  paint- 
ings, medals,  &c.  &c.,  were  also  destroyed.  The  cost 
of  the  library  has  not  been  far  from  $200,000. 

Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  long  known  as  a  promi- 
nent public  man  in  the  United  States,  died  at  his 
residence  in  Statesburg,  S.  C,  December  12,  aged 
73.  He  was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  educated  under 
the  late  President  Dwight  at  Greenfield,  Conn.,  and 
then  sent  abroad  where  he  spent  five  years  in  study 
and  travel.  Returning  home  he  studied  law,  but 
soon  repaired  again  to  Europe,  where  he  visited  Rus- 
sia, and  became  a  special  favorite  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  constantly  asked  him  questions  about 
the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  and  who  once 
said  to  him,  "  If  I  were  not  an  Emperor,  I  would  be 
a  Republican."  In  1808,  he  was  sent  by  President 
Madison  on  public  business  to  South  America.  On 
his  return,  during  the  war,  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
In  1821  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Charles- 
ton district.  In  1822  he  was  sent  to  Mexico  by  Pres- 
ident Monroe,  to  obtain  information  concerning  the 
government  under  Iturbide,  in  which  he  was  very 
successful.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  Minis- 
ter to  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  remained  there 
antil  1829.  Returning  home  he  served  in  the  State 
Senate,  and  in  1836  entered  President  Van  Buren's 


cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War.  After  retiring  from 
that  post,  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  lit- 
erary pursuits. 

Professor  MosES  Stuart,  for  many  years  connect- 
ed with  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  widely 
known  for  Biblical  learning,  died  January  4th,  aged 
71.  He  was  bom  at  Wilton,  Connecticut,  March 
26,  1780,  and,  after  graduating  at  Yale  College  in 
1799,  acted  as  tutor  in  that  institution  for  two  or 
three  years.  In  1806,  he  was  settled  as  a  pastor  in 
New  Haven,  and  was  elected  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1810 
— a  post  which  he  filled  ably  and  acceptably  until  his 
death.     He  has  left  voluminous  and  valuable  works. 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  Dec. 
15th.  New  and  extensive  deposits  of  gold  have 
been  found  near  Auburn,  in  the  northern,  and  at 
Mariposa,  in  the  southern  mines  ;  the  lack  of  rain 
had  caused  the  yield  of  gold  from  them  to  be  small. 
The  aggregate  product  of  all  the  mines  during  No- 
vember was  estimated  at  twenty  per  cent,  less  than 
during  the  previous  month.  Several  projects  of  rail- 
roads through  different  sections  of  the  State  were 
under  discussion,  and  the  route  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Jose  was  being  surveyed.  The  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  State  continued  to  be  de- 
veloped with  steady  progress.  Farming  operations 
had  already  commenced.  Several  murders  had  been 
perpetrated  in  various  sections.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  prosperity  of  San  Francisco,  it  is  stated  that 
seven  large  steamers  were  to  leave  that  port,  within 
a  week,  for  different  ports  on  the  Pacific  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  Indians  have  again  been  committing 
frightful  ravages  among  the  American  settlements 
on  the  Colorado.  The  various  tribes  upon  the  south- 
eastern border,  known  to  be  disaffected,  have  given 
unmistakable  signs  of  revolt.  Juan  Antonio,  who 
had  been  prominent  as  an  Indian  leader,  had  been 
forming  a  league  of  several  tribes,  with  intent  to 
attack  the  towns  of  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Santa  Barbara.  Three  skirmishes  had  also  taken 
place  with  the  Yumas,  on  the  Colorado,  in  which 
several  Americans  were  killed.  Great  uneasiness 
prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  menaced  dis- 
tricts. The  latest  advices  represent  the  danger  as 
less  menacing  than  was  feared.  Gen.  Conde,  with  80 
troops  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  Commission,  was 
at  Tuson  on  the  20th  Oct.,  and  vould  leave  next 
day  for  the  Gila. 

From  Oregon,  our  news  is  to  Dec.  6,  and  is  en- 
couraging. The  difficulties  with  the  Coquille  In- 
dians, which  had  caused  the  loss  of  many  lives,  had 
been  settled.  Coal  had  been  found  in  considerable 
quantities  at  Port  Orford.  The  U.  S.  Coast  Survey 
party  were  engaged  in  determining  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  that  point,  and  had  completed  a  map  of 
the  harbor.  The  rainy  season  had  commenced,  and 
the  rivers  were  rising. 

From  Utah  we  have  the  official  report  made  by 
the  Judges  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  Territory.  They 
state  that  they  were  compelled  to  leave  by  the  hos- 
tile and  seditious  sentiments  of  the  Governor,  Brig- 
ham  Young  ;  and  they  give  a  detailed  statement  of 
his  proceedings.  They  represent  polygamy  as  com- 
mon there,  and  the  courts  as  powerless  to  punish 
any  offenses.  The  delegate  from  that  Territory  in 
Congress  complains  of  the  report,  as  calculated  to 
do  injustice  to  the  inhabitants.  He  demands  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  charges. 

From  the  Sandwich  Islands  we  have  news  that 
the  Expedition  from  California,  which  was  noticed 
in  our  last  record  as  being  suspected  of  questionable 
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designs,  proves  to  be  entirely  innocent.  It  is  said 
that  they  were  invited  over  by  the  King,  who  de- 
sired to  have  a  body  of  Americans  there,  in  case  his 
proposal  for  annexation  to  the  United  States  should 
be  accepted.  They  had  arrived  at  Honolulu,  and 
engaged  peaceably  in  various  pursuits.  Some  of 
the  English  residents  evinced  uneasiness  at  their 
arrival.  A  resolution  had  been  adopted  in  Parlia- 
ment, declaring  that  the  demands  of  France  were 
so  unjust  as  to  warrant  the  King,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, in  putting  the  Islands  under  the  protection  of 
some  friendly  power,  and  pledging  the  support  of 
the  nation  to  whatever  he  might  think  it  proper  to 
do. 

From  Mexico  we  have  intelligence  to  the  20th  of 
December.  A  riot  occurred,  in  consequence  of  ru- 
mored misconduct  of  the  French  Consul,  in  import- 
ing goods  without  paying  the  duties  upon  them. 
Several  persons  were  killed.  News  had  been  re- 
ceived of  the  success  of  the  government  troops  who 
were  sent  to  oppose  Caravajal's  second  attempt  at 
insurrection  in  the  northern  departments.  Con- 
gress closed  its  extra  session  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber; the  President,  in  his  speech,  said  he  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  congratulate  them  upon  the 
realization  of  important  reforms,  but  he  could  not  do 
so.  No  new  sources  of  unhappiness,  however,  had 
arisen,  and  financial  matters  had  been  put  upon  such 
a  basis,  that  the  next  Congress  could  solve  existing 
difficulties.  Harmony  prevailed  between  the  State 
and  the  Central  Governments ;  the  army  had  pre- 
served the  nationality  of  the  country,  when  it  was 
threatened  on  the  frontier.  The  foreign  relations 
of  the  republic  were  declared  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. Preparations  had  already  been  made  for 
electing  members  of  a  new  Congress.  Subsequent 
accounts  received  from  the  northern  departments, 
give  the  details  of  the  success  of  the  Government 
troops  there.  Caravajal  was  defeated,  with  a  loss 
of  sixty  or  seventy  ; — but  he  had  not  been  appre- 
hended, and  at  the  latest  advices,  was  expecting 
reinforcements. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

From  South  America  the  news  is  not  very  deci- 
sive. Uruguay,  however,  is  completely  emancipated 
from  the  control  of  Rosas.  Oribe's  army  is  disband- 
ed, his  officers  have  retired  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  he 
himself  has  retired  to  private  life,  Urquiza  had  left 
the  Montevidean  territory  with  part  of  his  troops, 
on  board  Brazilian  transports,  for  Entre  Rios,  from 
which  he  intended  to  march  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
Brazilian  army  remained  in  Uraguay,  to  support  the 

actual  government. In  Chili,  according  to  latest 

advices,  the  revolution  noticed  some  time  since,  was 
evidently  extending  itself  more  and  more.  By  ac- 
counts received  at  Lima,  December  1,  Gen.  Cruz,  the 
leader  of  the  insurgents,  was  at  Chilian,  with  3000 
men,  having  had  several  engagements  with  the  gov- 
ernment troops  under  Ex-President  Bulnes.  Col. 
Carrera  had  been  defeated  by  the  government  forces. 
At  Valparaiso  a  riot  occurred  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ser.  The  mob  attacked  the  barracks,  procured  arms, 
and  fortified  themselves  in  the  Square.  They  were 
attacked  by  the  troops  under  Governor-General  Blan- 
co, and  dispersed  after  half  an  hour's  engagement,  in 
which  80  were  killed.     The  agitation  had  subsided. 

In   Bolivia  every  thing  was  quiet. In  New 

Grenada  a  law  has  been  passed,  declaring  the  whole 
slave  population  to  be  free  after  January  1,  1852. 
General  Herrara  had  returned  from  his  visit  to  the 
southern  provinces,  where  he  had  put  down  all  the 
attempts  at  insurrection. 


EUROPE. 
From  Great  Britain  the  political  news  is  import- 
ant. On  Monday,  the  22d  of  December,  Lord  Pal- 
MERSTON  resigned  his  position  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Earl 
Granville  was  appointed  his  successor.  The  cause 
of  this  rupture  has  not  been  officially  announced. 
The  leading  papers,  however,  jiscribe  it  to  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  which  had  risen  to  decided  hostility, 
between  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues,  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  affairs.  The  encouragement  which 
the  Foreign  Secretary  gave  to  Kossuth  is  mentioned 
among  the  grounds  of  difference  :  but  the  Times, 
which  is  likely  to  be  welUinformed,  asserts,  that  the 
subject  of  distinct  and  decisive  difference  was  the 
French  usurpation.  It  says  that  Lord  Palmerston 
approved  decidedly  of  the  step  taken  by  Louis  Na- 
poleon ;  whereas,  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  were  in- 
clined to  censure  it.  The  same  authority  says  that 
several  of  the  European  governments  have  warmly 
remonstrated  with  England,  for  allowing  political  ref- 
ugees to  make  that  country  the  scene  of  plots  against 
the  peace  of  the  countries  they  had  left.  It  adds, 
however,  that  this  was  not  among  the  causes  of  dis- 
sension.  Lord  Granville  is  thirty-seven  years 

old,  and  has  been  attached  to  the  English  legation  in 
Paris.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  the  Great  Exhibition  last  year.  He 
is  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  diplomatic  skill. 
It  is  not  supposed,  however,  that  he  will  make  his 
predecessor's  place  good  as  a  debater  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Of  other  news  from  Great  Britain,  there  is  not 
much.  A  large  company  of  London  merchants  waited 
upon  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  9th,  to  complain 
of  gross  mismanagement  and  inefficiency,  on  the  part 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  and  asking  the  ap- 
pointment  of  a  Select  Committee  of  Investigation, 
The  Minister  replied  to  many  of  the  complaints,  de- 
claring them  to  be  unjust,  and  declined  to  say  that  he 
would  move  for  a  Committee.  The  whole  matter, 
however,  should  receive  his  attention. 

A  public  dinner  was  given  at  Manchester,  on  the 
9th,  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker,  formerly  American  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  In  his  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion, Mr.  W.  elaborately  argued  the  question  of  Free 
Trade,  saying  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  still  farther 
reduction  of  the  American  duties,  and  calling  upon 
the  English  to  aid  them  by  reducing  the  duties  on 
tobacco  and  other  imports  of  American  growth.  Re- 
ferring to  recent  events  in  France,  he  avowed  his  ap- 
prehension that  a  man  who  had  proved  himself  a 
traitor,  an  insurgent,  and  a  military  usurper,  would 
not  rest  content  at  home,  but  that  England  herself 
was  in  danger  from  the  progress  of  despotism  upon 
the  Continent.  Whenever  such  a  struggle  for  free- 
dom should  bfi  waged  in  England,  he  promised  them 
the  support  of  the  United  States. 

In  Ireland  a  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  ex- 
cited by  the  return  of  emigrants  from  America.  In 
many  cases  they  were  returning  for  their  families — 
in  others,  from  disappointment  and  unfitness  for  work 

in  the  United  States. A  Mr.  Bateson,  manager  of 

the  great  estates  of  Lord  Templeton,  in  the  county 
of  Monoghan,  was  shot  at,  and  then  beaten  with 
bludgeons,  so  that  he  died,  by  three  men  in  the  street: 
the  act  was  in  revenge  for  some  evictions  he  had 
made  against  dishonest  tenants. 

In  Scotland  a  very  large  meeting  was  held  m 
Edinb\irgh  on  the  9th,  to  protest  against  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  College.  In  the  course  of  the  debates  it 
was  stated  that  540  petitions,  with  307,278  names, 
had  been  sent  in  against  the  grant.    A  resolution  was 
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adopted,  promising  to  use  every  possible  effort  to 
"procure  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  entire  repeal 
if  said  grant"  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 
FRANCE. 

The  events  of  the  month  in  France  have  been  of 
Uanscendent  interest.  The  Constitution  has  been 
iti;olished,  the  National  Assembly  dissolved,  martial 
law  proclaimed,  and  the  Republic  transformed  into 
a  Monarchy,  elective  in  name  but  absolute  in  fact. 

This  change  was  effected  by  violence  on  the  morn- 
i.ig  of  Tuesday,  December  2d.  Our  Record  of  last 
n5onth  noticed  the  dissensions  between  the  President 
and  the  Assembly,  and  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to 
n!>olish  the  law  restricting  suffrage,  and  the  failure 
of  its  attempt  to  obtain  command  over  the  army.  A 
law  was  also  pending  authorizing  the  impeachment 
of  the  President  in  case  he  should  seek  a  re-election 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
During  the  night  of  Monday  the  1st,  preparations 
were  made  by  the  President  for  destroying  all  au- 
thority but  his  own.  He  wrote  letters  to  his  Minis- 
>rs  announcing  to  them  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  resist  the  attempt  of  his  enemies  to  sacrifice  him, 
and  that,  as  he  did  not  wish  them  to  be  compromised 
IjV  his  acts,  they  had  better  resign.  The  hint  of  course 
wns  taken,  and  they  sent  in  letters  of  resignation  at 
once.  The  principal  streets  of  Paris  were  occupied 
by  strong  bodies  of  troops  at  about  5  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day morning ;  and  before  that  hour  all  the  leading 
representatives  and  military  men  whom  Louis  Napo- 
leon knew  to  be  opposed  to  his  designs,  were  arrested 
and  committed  to  prison.  Detachments  of  the  police, 
arcompanied  by  portions  of  the  guard,  visited  their 
nouses,  and  arrested  Generals  Cavaignac,  Changar- 
rtier,  De  Lamoriciere,  Bedeau,  and  Leflo,  Colonel 
Charras,  MM.  Thiers,  Lagrange,  Valentine,  Panat, 
Michel  (de  Bourges),  Beaune,  Greppo,  Miot,  Nadaud, 
Rojer  (du  Nord),  and  Baze.  They  were  immediately 
t/tansferred  to  the  Chateau  of  Vincennes,  and  subse- 
quently removed  to  Ham  ;  with  the  exception  of  M. 
Thiers,  who  was  taken  to  the  prison  of  Mazas.  Gen- 
eral Changamier  was  arrested  at  his  own  house  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Several  other  representatives 
were  with  him  at  the  time,  and  were  also  taken  into 
custody.  Gen.  C.  attempted  to  harangue  the  troops 
who  were  sent  to  arrest  him,  but  they  refused  to 
listen  to  him.  At  the  same  time  that  the  above  ar- 
rests were  made,  commissaries  of  police  were  dis- 
patched to  the  offices  of  the  public  journals  to  suspend 
some,  and  regulate  the  course  of  others.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  walls  of  Paris  were  found  to  be  placarded 
with  a  decree,  in  the  following  terms  :  "  In  the  name 
of  the  French  people,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
decrees:  1.  The  National  Assembly  is  dissolved. 
2.  Universal  suffrage  is  re-established ;  the  law  of 
the  31st  May  is  repealed.  3.  The  French  people  are 
convoked  in  their  communes  from  the  14th  to  the 
21st  December.  4.  The  state  of  siege  is  decreed  in 
the  whole  of  the  first  military  division.  5.  The 
Council  of  State  is  dissolved.  6.  The  Minister  of 
the  Interior  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this 
decree. — Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  At  a  later 
hour  an  appeal  to  the  people  was  issued  by  the 
President,  and  posted  upon  the  walls.  It  declared 
that  he  had  dissolved  the  Assembly,  which  was  at- 
tacking his  power,  and  compromising  the  peace  of 
France.  He  had  faithfully  observed  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  it  was  his  duty  to  baffle  the  perfidious  plans 
of  those  who  were  seeking  to  overturn  the  Republic. 
He  accordingly  appealed  to  the  people.  He  would 
not  consent  longer  to  hold  a  power  ineffective  for 
Sood :  if  they  wished  him  to  continue  in  his  post, 
I  hey  must  give  him  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  mis- 
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sion,  which  was  to  close  the  era  of  revolutions.  He 
submitted  to  them  the  basis  of  a  new  Constitution, 
providing :  1.  A  responsible  head  named  for  ten  yeais. 

2.  Ministers  dependent  on  the  Executive  power  alone. 

3.  A  Council  of  State,  to  propose  laws  and  discuss 
them.  4.  A  legislative  body  discussing  and  voting 
laws,  named  by  universal  suffrage.  5.  A  second  as- 
sembly, formed  of  all  the  illustrious  of  the  country. 
He  asked  them  to  vote  for  or  against  him  on  this 
basis.  If  he  did  not  obtain  a  majority,  he  would  give 
up  power.  A  proclamation  to  the  army  was  issued 
in  a  similar  manner.  He  told  the  soldiers  that  he 
counted  on  them  to  cause  to  be  respected  the  sover 
eignty  of  the  nation,  of  which  he  was  the  legitimate 
representative.  He  reminded  them  of  the  insults 
that  had  been  heaped  upon  them,  and  called  upon 
them  to  vote  as  citizens  ;  but  as  soldiers  to  obey 
He  was  alone  responsible  :  it  was  for  them  to  remain 
immovable  within  the  rules  of  discipline. 

As  soon  as  these  events  were  generally  known,  a 
portion  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  two  hundred 
in  number,  assembled  at  the  residence  of  M.  Daru, 
one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Assembly.  They 
there  decided  to  go  to  their  usual  place  of  meeting, 
but  they  were  refused  admission  by  an  armed  guard. 
Returning  to  M.  Daru's  house,  they  were  about  com- 
mencing a  session,  when  a  message  arrived  from 
Gen.  Lauriston,  inviting  them  to  the  Mairie  of  the 
10th  arrondissement,  and  saying  that  he  was  prepared 
to  defend  them  against  all  violence.  They  accord- 
ingly repaired  thither,  organized,  and  after  due  delib- 
eration declared  the  conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  be 
illegal,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  de 
creed  his  deposition,  in  accordance  with  Art.  68  of 
that  instrument.  They  also  by  a  decree  freed  tlie 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  all  public  func- 
tionaries, from  their  oaths  of  obedience  to  him,  and 
convoked  the  High  Court  of  Justice  to  judge  him 
and  his  Ministers.  The  Court  did  attempt  to  meet 
during  the  day,  but  was  dispersed.  The  decree 
was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  Assembly  present 
After  this  had  been  done  the  building  was  found  to 
be  surrounded  by  troops,  to  whom  M.  Berryer  an 
nounced  the  deposition  of  the  President  and  the  ap 
pointment  of  General  Oudinot,  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  troops  of  Paris.  The  announcement  was 
coldly  received,  and  officers  and  troops  immediately 
entered  the  room  and  dispersed  the  Assembly.  About 
150  of  the  members  were  afterward  arrested  and 
committed  to  prison  for  attempting  to  meet  in  some 
other  place  ;  after  a  day's  confinement  they  were  re- 
leased. Meantime,  the  most  perfect  quiet  prevailed 
throughout  Paris.  No  attempt  at  resistance  was 
made,  and  the  decrees  were  read  and  commented  on 
with  apparent  indifference.  The  streets  and  public 
places  were  crowded  with  troops.  Dispatches  were 
sent  to  the  departments  and  were  answered  by  full 
assurances  of  assent. 

On  Wednesday  morning  was  published  a  list  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  appointed  by  the 
President  as  a  Consultative  Commission,  selected 
because  Louis  Napoleon  "  wished  to  surround  him 
self  with  men  who  enjoy,  by  a  just  title,  the  esteem, 
and  confidence  of  the  country."  Of  these  over  eighty 
refused  to  serve.  During  the  same  morning,  indica- 
tions of  discontent  began  to  be  apparent.  At  abouU 
10  o'clock,  M.  Baudin,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  made  his  aj)pearance  on  horseback,  in. 
official  dress  and  with  a  drawn  sword,  in  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine.  He  was  followed  by  several  others,  and 
strove  to  arouse  1;he  people  to  resistance.  Consider- 
able groups  collected,  and  a  fragile  barricade  was. 
erected.     Troops  soon  came  up  from  opposite  dircc 
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tions  and  hemmed  them  in.  The  groups  were  soon 
dispersed,  and  M.  Baudin,  and  two  other  representa- 
tives were  killed  on  the  spot.  Great  numbers  of 
troops  continued  to  arrive,  and  the  whole  section  was 
speedily  occupied  by  them.  On  Thursday  morning, 
appearances  of  insurrection  began  to  be  serious.  Bar- 
ricades were  erected  in  several  streets.  At  12  o'clock 
the  Boulevards  were  swept  by  troops,  artillery  was 
brought  up,  and  wherever  groups  of  people  were  seen 
they  were  fired  upon.  It  is  now  known  that  police 
officers  encouraged  the  building  of  barricades  in  order 
to  give  the  troops  a  chance  to  attack  the  people. 
Buildings  were  battered  w^ith  cannon,  and  scores  of 
respectable  people  were  killed  at  their  windows. 
Throughout  the  day  the  troops  behaved  in  the  most 
brutal  manner,  bayoneting,  shooting,  and  riding  over 
eveiy  body  within  reach.  Great  numbers  of  inno- 
cent persons  were  killed  in  this  manner.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  within  our  limits  a  tithe  of  the 
interesting  incidents  of  the  day,  illustrating  the 
spirit  that  prevailed.  It  is  pretty  clearly  ascertained 
that  the  object  of  the  government  was  to  strike  terror 
into  all  classes,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  troops 
had  been  instructed  to  show  no  quarter,  but  to  kill 
every  body  that  threatened  resistance.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  were  also  intoxicated.  *  Order'  was  in  this 
manner  completely  restored  by  evening.  But  over 
two  thousand  people  were  killed. 

From  the  departments,  meantime,  came  news  of 
resistance.  In  the  frontier  districts  of  the  southeast 
particularly — the  whole  valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  fact 
the  whole  region  from  Joigny  to  Lyons,  including 
several  departments,  the  rural  population  rose  in 
great  strength  against  the  usurpation.  There  was 
very  hard  fighting  in  the  Nievre,  in  the  Herault,  and 
in  the  frontier  districts  of  the  Sardinian  and  Swiss 
Alps  :  and  in  many  places  the  contest  was  distin- 
.gmished  by  sad  atrocities.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
;thre<e  days,  however,  all  resistance  was  quelled. 

Preparations   were  made   for  the   election.     The 
:array  voted  first,  and  of  course  its  vote  was  nearly 
(Unanimous  in  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon.    The  popular 
■election  was  to  take  place  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
!the  20th  aad  21st  of  December.   The  simple  question 
•submitted  was,  whether  Louis  Napoleon  should  re- 
main at  the  head  of  the  state  ten  years,  or  not.     No 
.other  candidate  was  allowed  to  be  nam.ed.     Louis 
Napoleon  directed  the  Pantheon  to  be  restored  to  its 
.original  use  as  a  church,  and  thereby,  as  well  as  by 
.other  measures,  secured  the  support  of  the  Catholics. 
'Count  Montalembert  published  a  long  letter,  urging 
all  Catholics  throughout  France  to  vote  in  his  favor. 
The  election  was  conducted  quietly — the  government 
.discouraging  as  much  as  possible  the  printing  and 
distributing  of  negative  votes.     The  returns   have 
been  received  from  68  out  of  the  86  departments,  and 
these  give,  in  round  numbers,   5,400,000  yes,  and 
■600,000  no.     His  majority  will  probably  be  nearly 
7,000,000,  which  is  more  than  he  obtained  in  1848. 

The  London  papers  state  that  a  correspondence 
Aad  passed  betweea  the  governments  of  England  and 
France  upon  the  subject  of  Louis  Napoleon's  usurp- 
ation, in  which  the  former  urged  a  full  and  explicit 
declaration  of  the  'President's  intentions,  and  views, 
a.<?  necessary  to  satisfy  the  English  people  in  regard 
to  what  had  already  taken  place.  The  replies  are 
said  to  have  been  evasive  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
stated,  also,  that  Louis  Napoleon  had  directed  a  cir- 
cular letter  t©  be  prepared,  addressed  to  the  various 
governments  of  Europe,  assuring  them  of  his  pacific 
disposition,  and  saying  that  the  step  he  had  taken 
was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  France  against 
the  enemies  of  order. 


Marshal  Soult  died  on  the  20th  of  December  at  his 
chateau  of  Soult-berg.  He  was  bom  March  29,  17GG 
— the  same  year  with  Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Well- 
lington,  Cuvier,  Chateaubriand,  and  Walter  Scott, 
and  was  82  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1785,  and  was  subsequently  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Lefebvre.  He  took  part 
in  all  the  campaigns  of  Germany  until  1799,  when  he 
followed  Massena  into  Switzerland  and  thence  to 
Genoa,  where  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
Set  at  liberty  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  he  returned 
to  France  and  became  one  of  the  four  colonels  of  the 
guard  of  the  Consuls.  When  the  empire  was  pro- 
claimed in  1804  he  was  made  Marshal  of  France. 
He  subsequently  commanded  the  army  in  Spain,  and 
in  1813  was  made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard.  When  Napoleon  first  landed  from 
Elba  he  issued  a  proclamation  against  him,  but  soon 
after  became  one  of  his  warmest  adherents.  He 
was  afterward  the  firm  supporter  of  Louis  Philippe, 
as  Minister  of  War  and  President  of  the  Council, 
from  which  he  retired  in  1847  to  private  life.  He 
was  the  last  representative  of  the  imperial  era  of 
France. 

From  Austria  the  only  news  is  of  new  arrests 
and  new  restrictions.  A  number  of  persons  in  Hun 
gary,  including  the  mother  and  the  sisters  of  Kossuth, 
had  been  arrested  merely  on  suspicion  at  Pesth  :  and 
a  subsequent  account  announces  the  death  of  his 
mother.  The  prisoners  were  removed  to  Vienna. 
The  military  governor  of  Vienna  has  forbidden  the 
papers  hereafter  to  publish  the  names  of  any  persons 
that  may  be  arrested,  or  to  mention  the  fact  of  theii 
arrest,  on  the  ground  that  it  "  interferes  with  judicial 
proceedings."  The  government,  it  is  said,  has  noti 
fied  the  English  government,  that  measures  will  be 
taken  to  prevent  Englishmen  from  traveling  in  Au- 
stria, if  Austrian  refugees  continue  to  be  received 
and  feted  in  England. — The  financial  embarassments 
of  the  government  still  continue. — It  is  stated  thai 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  has  avowed  the  intention  of 
the  Austrian  government  to  sustain  Louis  Napoleon 
in  the  course  he  has  taken — not  that  his  legitimate 
right  to  the  position  he  holds  is  conceded,  but  be 
cause  he  is  acting  on  the  side  of  order. 

From  Spain  we  have  intelligence  that  the  Queen 
has  pardoned  all  the  American  prisoners  proceeding 
from  the  last  expedition  against  Cuba,  whether  in 
Spain  fulfilling  their  sentence  or  still  in  Cuba.  The 
decree  announcing  this  was  dated  Dec.  9,  and  alleged 
the  satisfactory  conduct  and  assurances  of  the  Amer 
ican  government  as  the  ground  of  this  clemency. — 
The  Spanish  Minister,  Don  Calderon  de  la  Barca, 
had  been  honored  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  Charles  II. 
as  a  reward  for  his  conduct,  and  Seiior  Laborde,  the 
Spanish  Consul  at  New  Orleans,  was  to  resume  his 
post. — Immediately  after  receiving  news  of  the  coup- 
d'etat  in  Paris,  the  Spanish  Congress  was  indefinitely 
prorogued  by  the  royal  authority.  A  princess  was 
born  on  the  20th  of  December. 

In  TuKKEY  the  question  of  Russian  predominance 
has  again  been  raised,  by  the  demand  of  the  French, 
upon  the  Turkish  government,  for  the  control  of  the 
Hoi  J*  Sepulchre,  which,  they  allege,  was  guaranteed 
to  them  by  treaty  in  1740.  Through  the  agency  of 
their  Minister,  the  French  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing- an  admission  of  the  binding  force  of  the 
treaty  :  but  just  then  the  Russian  Minister  presented 
a  demand  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should  still  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  Church.  This  re- 
monstrance caused  the  Porte  to  hesitate  :  and  the 
affair  is  still  undecided. 

From  China  and  the  East  news  a  month  later 
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has  been  received.  From  Bombay  intelligence  is  to 
Nov.  17.  A  very  severe  hurricane  occurred  in  and 
around  Calcutta  on  the  22d  of  October,  and  caused 
great  damage  to  the  shipping  as  well  as  to  houses  : 
a  great  many  persons  were  killed.  Hostilities  have 
again  broken  out  between  the  English  and  the  na- 
tives at  Gwalior.  Troops  had  been  sent  out  upon 
service,  but  no  engagements  are  reported. — In  conse- 
quence of  rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  a  fearful 


scene  of  anarchy  and  blood  is  commencing  in  AfF- 
ghanistan.  Many  of  the  Hindoo  traders  and  other 
peacable  inhabitants  have  fled  from  the  country,  and 
were  putting  themselves  under  British  protection. — 
An  extensive  fire  occurred  in  Canton,  Oct.  4,  destroy- 
ing five  hundred  houses  and  an  immense  amount  of 
property.  The  intelligence  of  the  Chinese  rebellion 
was  very  vague,  and  the  movement  had  ceased  to 
excite  interest  or  attract  attention. 


(IMtnr'H  Cnlile. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  UNION.— In  our  period- 
ical rounds,  we  have  arrived  at  the  month  which 
numbers  in  its  calendar  the  natal  day  of  Washington. 
What  subject,  then,  more  appropriate  for  such  a  pe- 
riod than  the  one  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
editorial  Table  ?  "  The  Value  of  the  Union''''— in  other 
words,  the  value  of  our  national  Constitution  ?  Who 
shall  estimate  it?  By  what  mathematical  formula 
shall  we  enter  upon  a  computation  requiring  so  many 
known  and  unknown  forces  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, and  involving  results  so  immense  in  the  num- 
ber and  magnitude  of  their  complications  ?  No  prob- 
lem in  astronomy  or  mechanics  is  to  be  compared 
with  it.  As  a  question  of  science,  the  whole  solar 
system  presents  nothing  more  intricate.  It  is  not  a 
"problem  of  three  bodies,"  but  of  thirty  ;  and  these 
regarded  not  merely  in  their  internal  dynamical  rela- 
tions, but  in  their  moral  bearings  upon  an  outer  world 
of  widely  varied  and  varying  forces. 

In  the  computations  of  stocks  and  dividends,  and 
the  profit  and  loss  of  commercial  partnerships,  the 
process  is  comparatively  clear.  The  balance  is  ever 
of  one  ascertained  kind,  and  expressed  in  one  uni- 
form circulating  medium.  There  is  but  one  stand- 
ard of  value,  and,  therefore,  the  methods  of  ordinary 
arithmetic  are  sufficient.  But  in  this  estimate,  which 
the  most  ordinary  politician  sometimes  thinks  him- 
self perfectly  competent  to  make,  there  enter  elements 
that  the  highest  analysis  might  fail  to  master.  This 
is  because  the  answer  sought  presents  itself  under 
so  many  aspects,  and  in  such  a  variety  of  relations. 

"  The  Value  of  the  Unions — We  have  forgotten 
who  first  employed  the  ill-omened  expression,  but  it 
has  set  us  thinking  in  how  many  ways  it  may  be 
taken,  and  how  many  diff'erent  kinds  of  value  may 
be  supposed  to  enter  into  such  a  calculation. 

And  first — for  our  subject  is  so  important  as  to 
require  precision — we  may  attempt  to  consider  the 
value  of  our  national  Constitution  as  A  work  of  art. 
This  is  a  choice  term  of  the  day — a  favorite  mode  of 
speech  with  all  who  would  affect  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary elevation  of  thought  and  sentiment.  Profound 
ideas  are  sought  in  painting,  statuary,  and  architec- 
ture. The  ages,  it  is  said,  speak  through  them,  and 
in  them.  The  individual  minds  and  hands  by  which 
they  receive  their  outward  forms,  are  only  represent- 
ative of  deeper  tendencies  existing  in  the  generic 
luimanity.  In  the  department  of  architecture,  espe- 
fially,  some  of  the  favorite  writers  of  the  age  are 
analyzing  the  elements  of  its  ideal  excellence.  The 
f)erfection  of  an  architectural  structure  is  its  rhythm. 
Its  analogy,  its  inward  harrnonioiis  support,  its  out- 
w?  \  adaptedness  to  certain  ends,  or  the  expression 
>f     rrtain  thoughts,  or  the  giving  form  and  embodi- 


ment to  certain  emotions — in  other  words,  what  may 
be  called  its  artistic  logic.  Whether  this  be  all  true, 
or  whether  there  is  much  cant  and  affectation  mingled 
with  it,  still  may  we  say  that,  in  the  best  sense  in 
which  such  an  expression  has  ever  been  employed 
of  statuary  or  architecture,  is  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion a  high  and  glorious  work  of  art ;  and  if  it  had  no 
other  value,  this  alone  would  make  it  e.xceedindy 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  have  a  taste  for  the 
sublimity  and  beauty  of  order,  who  love  the  just  and 
true,  and  who  regard  the  highest  dignity  and  well- 
being  of  our  humanity  as  consisting  in  a  right  appre- 
ciation of  these  ideas.  One  of  the  most  popular  and 
instructive  works  of  the  day  is  Ruskin  on  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  architecture.  Would  it  be  thought 
whimsical  to  compare  with  this  the  Letters  of  Madi- 
son and  Hamilton  on  the  Federal  Constitution  1 
We  refer  to  the  well-known  work  entitled  The  Fed- 
eralist, and  on  whose  profound  disquisitions  the  pil- 
lars of  our  government  may  be  said  to  rest.  Yes, 
there,  we  boldly  affirm  it,  there,  is  to  be  found  the 
true  TO  KaAov — there  is  architectural  and  constructive 
rhythm.  There  is  analogy  of  ideas,  there  is  harmony 
of  adaptation,  there  is  unity  of  power.  There  is 
both  statistical  and  dynamical  beauty — the  beauty  of 
rest,  the  beauty  of  strength  in  repose,  tke  beauty  of 
action  in  harmonious  equilibrium.  There  is  that 
which  gives  its  highest  charm  to  music,  the  percep- 
tion of  ratios,  and  ideas,  and  related  chords,  instead 
of  mere  unmeaning  sounds.  There  is  that  which 
makes  the  enchantment  of  the  picture,  the  exquisite 
blending  of  colors,  the  proper  mingling  of  light  and 
shade,  the  perspective  adjustment  of  the  near  and 
the  remote.  There  are  all  the  elements  of  that  high 
satisfaction  we  experience  in  the  contemplation  of 
any  dramatic  act,  or  of  any  structure,  real  or  ideal, 
in  which  there  is  a  perfect  arrangement  of  mutually 
supporting  parts,  and  a  perfect  resolution  of  mutually 
related  forces,  all  combined  with  harmonious  refer- 
ence to  a  high  and  glorious  end. 

Irrespective,  then,  of  its  more  immediate  social 
and  political  utilities,  there  is  a  high  value  in  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  when  viewed  thus  in  reference  sole- 
ly to  its  artistic  excellence.  We  may  thus  speak  of 
its  worihperse,  as  a  model  of  the  to  KaXov,  just  as  we 
would  of  that  of  a  picture,  or  a  temple,  or  an  anthem. 
But  even  in  this  aspect  it  has  its  higher  utilities.  Is 
there  no  value  in  the  elevating  effect  it  must  ever 
have  upon  those  who  have  intellect  enough  to  com- 
prehend what  we  have  called  its  artistic  logic,  and 
soul  enough  to  feel  the  harmonizing  influence  of  its 
artistic  beauty  ?  Will  not  a  people  reason  bel  tor 
who  have  ever  before  them  a  work  which  has  been 
the  result  of  so  much  philosophical  and  scientific 
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tliought  ?  Will  not  their  moral  taste  be  purified,  and 
their  love  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful  be  increased, 
m  proportion  as  their  minds  enter  truly  into  the  har- 
mony of  such  a  structure  ?  Is  it  a  mere  fancy  to 
suppose,  that  such  a  silent  yet  powerful  educating 
influence  in  our  Constitution  may  be  more  effectual, 
on  many  minds,  than  any  direct  restraining  power 
of  special  statutes  ? 

This  train  of  thought  is  tempting,  and  suggests  a 
great  variety  of  illustrations,  but  we  can  not  dwell 
on  them.  If  the  man  who  should  maliciously  cause 
the  destruction  of  a  splendid  cathedral,  who  should 
set  fire  to  St.  Peter's  or  St.  Paul's,  or  who  should 
wantonly  mar  a  master-piece  of  Power  or  Canova — 
if  such  a  one,  we  say,  would  justly  be  visited  with 
the  execration  of  the  civilized  world,  of  how  much 
sorer  punishment  should  he  be  thought  worthy  who 
should  traitorously  conspire  the  death  of  our  Ameri- 
can Union,  or  even  think  of  applying  the  torch  to 
the  glorious  structure  of  our  Federal  Constitution? 
Even  to  speak  lightly  of  its  value  should  be  regarded 
as  no  ordinary  treason.  But  let  us  come  down  to 
what  many  would  regard  a  more  practical  and  utili- 
tarian view  of  the  matter. 

As  AN  EXAMPLE  TO  THE  WORLD. — What  arith- 
metic shall  estimate  the  value  of  our  Union  and  of 
our  political  institutions  in  this  respect?  This  is 
the  second  element  in  our  computation  ;  although  in 
view  of  the  present  condition  of  mankind  it  might 
even  seem  entitled  to  the  first  and  highest  place.  Be- 
tween the  wild  surgings  of  radicalism  and  the  iron- 
bound  coast  of  despotism,  what  hope  for  the  nations 
if  the  fairest  and  strongest  ship  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty part  her  anchors,  only  to  be  engulfed  in  the 
yawning  vortex  on  the  one  side,  or  dashed  to  pieces 
against  the  rocks  on  the  other  ?  When  will  the  ex- 
periment ever  be  tried  under  fairer  auspices  ?  When 
may  we  again  expect  such  a  combination  of  favoring 
circumstances,  propitious  providences,  moral  and  re- 
ligious influences,  formative  ideas,  and  historical 
training  as  have  all  concurred  in  building  up  the 
fabric  which  some  would  so  recklessly  destroy  ?  If 
after  the  preparation  of  centuries — if  after  all  our 
claims  to  a  higher  Christianity,  a  higher  civilization, 
a  higher  science — if  after  all  our  boasts  of  progress, 
and  of  the  Press,  and  of  the  capacity  of  man  for  self- 
government — the  result  of  it  all  should  be  a  dissolu- 
tion of  our  political  and  national  existence  before  one 
generation  of  its  founders  had  wholly  passed  away, 
what  can  we  expect — we  earnestly  ask  every  serious 
reader  deeply  to  ponder  this  most  plain  and  practical 
question — what  can  we  expect  of  the  frivolous  French 
infidelity,  or  the  deeper,  and  therefore  far  more  dan- 
gerous German  pantheism,  or  the  untaught  serfdom 
of  Austria  and  Russia  ?  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said, 
that  the  mere  dissolution  of  our  Union  would  not  in- 
volve any  such  eventful  issue.  It  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  (it  might  be  maintained),  not  belong- 
ing to  the  essence  of  our  nationality,  and  the  real 
sovereignt)%  or  sovereignties  would  not  be  impaired  by 
its  loss.  Our  State  governments  would  remain,  and 
other  lesser  confederacies  might  be  formed,  if  polit- 
ical exigencies  should  require  them.  This  suggests 
the  third  aspect  under  which  we  would  consider  the 
prol)lem  that  has  presented  itself  for  our  editorial 
contemplations. 

The  Value  of  our  Union  as  THE  key-stone  of 
STATE  AUTHORITY,  and  of  all  that  may  be  legitimate- 
ly included  under  the  idea  of  State  sovereignty.  Who 
shall  estimate  it  in  this  respect  ?  We  are  too  much 
inclined  to  regard  our  general  government,  as  in  some 
respects,  a  foreign  one,  as  something  outside  of  our 
proper  nationality,  as  an  external  band,  or  wrapper, 


that  may  be  loosened  without  much  danger,  rather 
than  what  it  really  is,  or,  at  least  has  become  in 
time,  a  con-necting,  interweaving,  all-pervading  prin- 
ciple, constituting  not  merely  a  sum  of  adjacent  par/s, 
but  a  whole  of  organic  membership ;  so  that  a  sever- 
ance would  not  leave  merely  disintegrated  fractions, 
possessing  each  the  same  vitality  it  would  have  had, 
or  might  once  have  had,  if  there  had  never  been  such 
membership.  The  wound  could  not  be  inflicted 
without  a  deep,  and,  perhaps,  deadly  injury,  not 
only  to  the  life  of  the  whole,  as  a  whole,  but  to  the 
vital  forces  through  which  the  lower  and  smallc) 
sections  of  each  several  member  may  have  been  re- 
spectively bound  into  political  unities.  It  is  true, 
our  general  government  had  a  peculiar  origin,  and 
stands,  in  time,  subsequent  to  the  State  authorilieg. 
It  might  seem,  therefore,  to  some,  to  derive  its  life 
from  them,  instead  of  being  itself  a  proper  fountain 
of  vitality.  This  is  chronologically  true  ;  but  such  an 
inference  from  it  would  be  logically  false,  and  could 
only  proceed  from  a  very  superficial  study  of  the  law 
of  political  organisms.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  parts,  or  the  original  circumstances  of 
their  union,  we  must  now  regard  the  body  that  has 
grown  out  of  them  as  a  living  organic  whole,  which 
can  not  suffer  without  suffering  throughout.  It  is 
alive  all  over,  and  you  can  put  the  amputating  knife 
in  no  place  without  letting  out  some  of  the  life-blood 
that  flows  in  each  member,  and  in  every  fibre  of 
each  member.  It  had,  indeed,  its  origin  in  the  union 
of  the  parts,  but  its  vital  principle  has  modified  the 
parts,  and  modified  their  life,  so  that  you  can  not 
now  hurt  it,  or  kill  it,  without  producing  universal 
pain  and  universal  death.  Nor  was  such  union 
either  arbitrary  or  accidental.  Our  general  political 
organization  was  as  naturally  born  out  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  were  placed,  as  our  several 
State  polities  grew  out  of  the  union  of  the  feeble  and 
varied  sources  in  which  they  had  their  historical  ori- 
gin. The  written  Constitution  declarative  of  the  na- 
tional coalescence(  or^rowm^^o^e^Tjer)  only  expressed 
an  effect,  instead  of  constituting  a  cause. 

To  change  our  metaphor,  for  the  sake  of  varied  and 
easy  illustration,  we  may  say,  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, though  last  in  the  actual  order  of  construc- 
tion, has  come  to  be  the  key -stone  of  the  whole  arch. 
It  can  not  now  be  taken  out  but  at  the  risk  of  every 
portion  crumbling  into  atoms.     The  State  interest 
may  have  been  predominant  in  the  earlier  periods, 
but  generations  have  since  been  born  under  the  se- 
curity of  this  arch,  and  a  conservative  feeling  of  na- 
tionality has  been  growing  up  with  it.     In  this  way 
our  general  government,  our  State  governments,  our 
county  or  district  governments,  our  city  corporations, 
the  municipal  authorities  of  our  towns  and  villages, 
have  become  cemented  together  into  one  grand  har- 
monious whole,  whose  coherence  is  the  coherence  of 
every  part,  and  in  which  no  part  is  the  same  it  would, 
or  might  have  been,  had  no  such  interdependent  co-  j 
herence  ever  taken  place.     It  becomes,  therefore,  a 
question  of  the  most  serious  moment — What  would 
be   the   effect  of  loosening  this  key  of  the  arch  ?  i 
Could  we  expect  any  stone  to  keep  its  place,  be  it  i 
great  or  small  ?     In  other  words,  have  we  any  reason  ; 
to  believe  that  such  an  event  would  be  succeeded  by  : 
two,  or  three,  or  a  few  confederacies,  .still  bound  to-  | 
gether,  or  might  we  not  rather  expect  a  universal 
dissolution  of  our  grand  national  system  ?  j 

And  would  it  stop  here  ?     The  charm  once  broken,  ; 
would  the  wounded  feeling  of  nationality  find  repose 
in  our  State  governments,  or  would  they,  too,  in  their  ^ 
turn,  feel  the  effects  of  the  same  dissolving  and  de- 
composing process?     These,  also,  are  but  creutioiis  i 
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of  law,  and  compacts,  and  historical  events,  and  ac- 
cidents of  locality,  in  which  none  of  the  present  gen- 
eration had  any  share,  and  which  have  brought  all 
the  smaller  political  powers  within  certain  boundaries 
to  be  members  of  one  larger  body  politic,  with  all  the 
irregularities  and  inequalities  it  may  geographically 
present.  What  magic,  then,  in  the  bond  that  holds 
together  the  smaller  parts  composing  New  York,  or 
Virginia,  or  Massachusetts,  or  South  Carolina,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  national  organization  ? 
What  sacred  immutability  in  the  results  giving  rise 
to  the  one  class  of  political  wholes  that  does  not  ex- 
ist in  the  other  ?  Such  questions  are  becoming  al- 
ready rife  among  us,  and  let  the  healthful  charm  of 
our  greater  nationality  be  once  lost,  they  would 
doubtless  multiply  with  a  rapidity  that  might  startle 
even  the  most  radical.  The  doctrine  may  not  be  in- 
tended, but  it  would  logically  and  inevitably  result 
from  much  of  our  most  popular  oratory  on  the  inherent 
right  of  self-government,  that  any  part  of  any  separate 
State  might  sever  its  connection  with  the  whole,  or 
might  form  a  union  with  any  contiguous  territory, 
whenever  it  might  seem  to  the  majority  of  such  part 
to  be  for  their  interest,  or  to  belong  to  their  abstract 
right  to  make  such  secession  or  annexation.  There 
is,  however,  an  extreme  to  which  the  principle  may 
be  carried,  even  beyond  this.  The  tendency  to  what 
is  called  mdividualism,  or  the  making  all  positive 
legislation  dependent  for  its  authority  upon  the  higher 
law  of  the  individual  sanction,  would  soon  give  a  prac- 
tical solution  to  the  most  disorganizing  theories  that 
now  exist  as  germs  in  the  idea  expressed  by  that 
barbarous  but  most  expressive  term  come-outer-ism. 
And  this  suggests  the  next  and  closely  related  aspect 
of  our  important  problem. 

There  is,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  value  of  the  nation- 
al Constitution  as  the  grand  conservator  of  all 
LOWER  LAW,  and  of  all  lower  political  rights  what- 
ever.    No  law  of  the  State,  of  the  city,  of  the  family, 
of  the  school,  no  contract  between  man  and  man,  no 
prescriptive  right,  no  title  to  property,  no  exclusive 
domain  in  lai^,  no  authority  over  persons,  could  fail 
to  be  weakened  by  a  wound  inflicted  on  the  all-con- 
serving law  of  our  higher  nationality.     There   are 
none  of  these  but  what  are  even  now  demoralized, 
and  seriously  affected  in  their  most  inner  sanctions, 
by  the  increasing  practice  of  speaking  lightly  of  a 
bond  so  sacred.     What  right  has  he  to  the  possession 
of  his  acres  who  counsels  resistance  to  one  law  of 
the  land,  and,  in  so  doing,  strikes  at  the  very  life  of 
the  authority  by  which  he  holds  all  he  calls  his  own  ? 
It  must  be  true  of  human,  as  well  as  of  the  Divine 
law,  that  he  who  offends  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all. 
The  severence  of  one  link  breaks  the  whole  chain. 
There  is  no  medium  between  complete  submission 
to  every  constitutional  ordinance,  or  rightful  and  vio- 
lent revolution  against  the  whole  political  system. 
But  if  such  inconsistency  can  be  charged  on  him 
who  claims  the  right  of  property  in  land,  although 
that,  too,  is  beginnmg  to  be  disputed,  with  how  much 
more  force  does  it  press  on  the  man  who  asserts 
property,  or — if  a  less  odious  term  is  preferred — au- 
thority, in  persons  ?     We  do  not  dispute  his  claim. 
It  comes  from  the  common  source  of  all  human  au- 
thority, whether  of  man  over  man,  or  of  man  to  the 
exclusion  of  man  from  a  challenged  domain.     But 
certainly  his  title  can  have  no  other  foundation  than 
the  political  institutions  of  th(^  country  maintained  in 
all  their  coherent  integrity ;  and,  therefore,  he  who 
asserts  it  should  be  very  conservative,  he  should  be 
very  reverent  of  law  in  all  its  departments,  he  should 
be  very  tender  of  breaking  Constitutions,  he  should 
hold  in  the  highest  honor  the  decisions  of  an  inter- 


preting judiciary.  He  should,  in  short,  be  the  very 
last  man  ever  to  talk  of  revolution,  or  nullification, 
or  secession,  or  of  any  thing  else  that  may  in  the 
least  impair  the  sacredness  or  stability  of  constitu- 
tional law. 

Call  government,  then,  what  we  will,  social  com- 
pact, divine  institution,  natural  growth  of  time  and 
circumstances — conceive  of  it  under  any  form — still 
there  is  ever  the  same  essential  idea.  It  is  ever  one 
absolute,  earthly,  sovereign  power,  acting,  within  a 
certain  territory,  as  the  sanction  and  guaranty  of  all 
civil  or  political  rights  ;  in  other  words,  of  all  rights 
that  can  not  exist  without  it.  There  may  be  man> 
intermediate  links  in  the  chain,  but  it  is  only  by  vir- 
tue of  this,  in  the  last  appeal,  that  one  man  has  tiie 
exclusive  right  to  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  or  to 
the  land  which  he  occupies.  Hence  alone,  too,  are 
all  the  civil  rights  of  marriage  and  the  domestic  rela- 
tions. The  family  is  bom  of  the  state.  On  this  ac- 
count, says  Socrates,  may  it  be  held  that  the  law  has 
begotten  us,  and  we  may  be  justly  called  its  sons. 
There  is  the  same  idea  in  the  maxim  of  Cicero,  In 
aris  et  focis  est  respublica ;  and  in  this  thought  we 
find  the  peculiar  malignity  of  that  awful  crime  of 
treason.  It  is  a  breach  of  trust,  and,  in  respect  to 
government,  of  the  most  sacred  trust.  It  is  the  foul- 
est parricide.  It  is  aiming  a  dagger  at  that  civic  life 
from  which  flows  all  the  social  and  domestic  vitality. 
The  notion,  in  feudal  times,  had  for  its  outward  type 
the  relation  of  lord  and  dependent — of  service  and 
obedience  on  the  one  hand,  and  protection  on  the 
other.  The  form  has  changed,  but  the  essential  idea 
remains,  and  ever  must  remain,  while  human  govern- 
ment exists  on  earth.  He  who  breaks  this  vital  bond, 
he  who  would  seek  to  have  the  protection  to  his  per- 
son and  his  property,  while  he  forfeits  the  tenure  of 
citizenship,  he  is  the  traitor.  And  hence  arises  the 
essential  difference  between  treason  and  mobbism. 
The  man  who  is  guilty  of  the  former  not  only  com- 
mits violence,  but  means  by  that  violence  to  assail  the 
very  existence  through  which  alone  he  himself  maybe 
said  to  exist  as  a  citizen,  or  member  of  a  living 
political  organism.  There  is  no  more  alarming  feat- 
ure of  the  times  than  the  indifference  with  which 
men  begin  to  look  upon  this  foul,  unnatural  crime,  and 
even  to  palliate  it  under  the  softened  title  of  "  polit- 
ical offenses,"  or  a  mere  difference  in  political  opin- 
ions. To  punish  it  is  thought  to  savor  only  of  bar- 
barism and  a  barbarous  age.  If  we  judge,  however, 
from  the  tremendous  consequences  which  must  result 
from  its  impunity,  ordinary  murder  can  not  be  named 
in  the  comparison.  If  he  who  takes  a  single  life  de- 
serves the  gallows,  of  how  much  sorer  punishment 
shall  he  be  thought  worthy  who  aims  at  the  life  of  a 
nation — a  nation,  too,  like  our  own,  the  world's  last 
hope,  the  preservation  of  whose  political  integrity  is 
the  most  effectual  means  of  intervention  we  can 
employ  in  favor  of  true  freedom  in  every  other  part 
of  the  globe. 

And  this  brings  us  to  our  fifth  measure  of  value,  but 
we  can  only  briefly  state  it.  The  world  has  seen 
enough  of  despotism.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  lawless  popular  anarchy.  In  this 
view  of  things,  how  precious  is  every  element  of 
constitutional  liberty  !  How  important  to  have  its 
lamp  ever  trimmed  and  burning,  as  a  guide  to  the 
lost,  a  bright  consolation  of  hope  to  the  despairin^^ ! 
Only  keep  this  light  steadily  shining  out  on  the  dark 
sea  of  despotism,  and  it  will  do  more  for  the  tossing 
and  foundering  nations  than  any  rash  means  of  help 
that,  without  any  avail  for  good,  may  only  draw  down 
our  own  noble  vessel  into  the  angry  breakers,  and 
engulfing  billows  of  the  same  shipwreck. 
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EVEN  yet  the  talk  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  of 
that  audacious  action  which  in  a  day  transmuted 
our  thriving  sister  republic,  with  her  regularly-elect- 
ed President,  and  her  regularly-made — though  some- 
what tattered — Constitution,  into  a  kind  of  anomalous 
empire,  with  only  an  army,  and  a  Bonaparte  to  hold 
it  together — is  loud,  in  every  corner  of  the  country. 
It  has  seemed  not  a  little  strange,  that  the  man,  at 
whom,  three  years  ago,  every  one  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  fling  a  sneer,  should  have  gathered  into 
his  hands,  with  such  deft  management,  the  reins  of 
power,  and  absolutely  out-manoeuvred  the  bustling 
little  Thiers,  and  the  bold-acting  Cavaignac. 

Old  travelers  are  recalling  their  recollection  of  the 
spruce  looking  gentleman,  in  white  kids,  and  with 
unexceptionable  beaver,  who  used  to  saunter  with 
one  or  two  mustached  companions  along  Pall-Mali ; 
and  who,  some  three  months  after,  in  even  more 
recherche  costume,  used  to  take  his  morning  drive, 
with  four-in-hand,  upon  the  asphalte  surface  of  the 
Paris  avenues.  There  seemed  really  nothing  under 
cover  of  his  finesse  in  air  and  garb  which  could  work 
out  such  long-reaching  strategy  as  he  has  just  now 
shown  us. 

Belabor  him  as  we  will,  with  our  honest  republican 
anathemas,  there  must  yet  have  been  no  small  degree 
of  long-sightedness  belonging  to  the  man  who  could 
transform  a  government  in  a  day ;  and  who  could 
have  laid  such  finger  to  the  pulse  of  a  whole  army 
of  Frenchmen,  as  to  know  their  heart-bound  to  a 
very  fraction. 

The  truth  is,  the  French,  with  the  impulse  of  a 
quick-blooded  race,  admire  audacity  of  any  sort ;  and 
what  will  call  a  shout,  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
call  a  welcome.  It  is  not  a  little  hard  for  a  plain, 
matter-of-fact  American  to  conceive  of  the  readiness 
with  which  the  French  army,  and  all  the  myrmidons 
of  that  glowing  republican  power,  shift  their  alle- 
giance— as  obedient  as  an  opera  chorus  to  the  wink 
of  the  maestro. 

We  can  ourselves  recall  the  memory  of  a  time 
when  that  Changarnier,  who  is  now  a  lion  in  fet- 
ters, held  such  rule  over  Paris  military  and  Paris 
constabulary,  that  a  toss  of  his  thumb  would  send 
half  the  representatives  to  prison  ;  and  now,  there  is 
not  so  much  as  a  regiment  who  would  venture  a  wail 
for  his  losses.  This  oflfers  sad  comment  on  the 
"  thinking  capacity"  of  bayonets  ! 

What  shall  we  suppose  of  these  hundred  thousand 
scene-shifters  in  the  red  pantaloons  ?  Are  they 
worked  upon  merely  by  the  Napoleonic  champagne 
to  a  change  of  views  ;  or  are  they  tired  of  a  sham 
Republic,  and  willing  to  take  instead  a  sham  Empire  ; 
or  have  they  grown  political  economists,  with  new 
appreciation  of  government  stability,  and  a  long- 
sighted eagerness  to  secure  tranquillity  ?  Or,  is  not 
the  humbler  truth  too  patent,  that  their  opinions  herd 
together  by  a  kind  of  brute  sympathy,  and  are  acted 
uj)on  by  splendor — whether  of  crime  or  of  munifi- 
cence ;  and,  moreover,  is  it  not  too  clear  that  those 
five  hundred  thousand  men  who  prop  the  new  dy- 
nasty with  bayonets,  are  without  any  sort  of  what 
we  call  moral  education,  and  rush  to  every  issue  like 
herds  of  wild  bison — guided  solely  by  instinct  ? 

And  would  not  a  little  of  that  sort  of  education 
which  sets  up  school-houses,  and  spreads  news- 
papers, and  books,  and  Harper's  Magazines  like  dew 
over  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  our  land,  do  more 
toward  the  healing  of  that  sick  French  nation,  than 
the  prettiest  device  of  Constitution,  or  the  hugest 
five-sous  bath-house ''    Ah.  well-a-day,  we  shall  have 


little    hope    for   la  belle  France,   until   her   army 

SHOWS    INTELLIGENCE,   and  HER    STATESMEN    HON 
ESTY. 

We  can  hardly  give  this  current  topic  the  go-by, 
without  bringing  to  our  reader's  eye  a  happy  sum- 
ming up  of  suppositions  in  the  columns  of  Punch , 
and  if  our  listener  will  only  read  Congressional  for 
Parliamentary,  and  the  Bentons  and  the  Casses  for 
the  Grahames  and  the  Gladstones,  he  may  form  a  very 
accurate  idea  of  a  Napoleon- Mr. -Fillmore. 

Suppose  the  head  of  the  Executive,  or  the  Minister 
for  the  time  being,  were  to  take  it  into  his  head  one 
morning  to  abolish  the  Houses  of  Parliament. — Sup 
pose  some  of  the  members  elected  by  large  constitu 
encies  were  to  think  it  a  duty  to  go  and  take  their 
seats,  and  were  to  be  met  at  the  doors  by  swords  and 
bayonets,  and  were  to  be  wounded  and  taken  off  to 
prison  for  the  attempt. — Suppose  the  Minister,  having 
been  harassed  by  a  few  Parliamentary  debates  and 
discussions,  were  to  send  oif  to  Newgate  or  the 
House  of  Correction  a  few  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Opposition,  such  as  the  Disraelis,  the 
Grahames,  the  Gladstones,  the  Barings,  and  a  sprink 
ling  of  the  Humes,  the  Wakleys,  the  Walmsleys,  the 
Cobdens,  and  the  Brights. — Suppose  the  press  having 
been  found  not  to  agree  with  the  policy  of  the  Min- 
ister, he  were  to  peremptorily  stop  the  publication 
of  the  Times,  Herald,  Chronicle,  Post,  Advertiser, 
Daily  News,  Globe,  &c.,  &c.,  and  limit  the  organs 
of  intelligence  to  the  Government  Gazette,  or  one  oi 
two  other  prints  that  would  write  or  omit  just  what 
he,  the  Minister,  might  please. — Suppose,  when  it 
occurred  to  the  public  that  these  measures  were  not 
exactly  in  conformity  with  the  law,  the  Minister 
were  to  go  or  send  some  soldiers  down  to  Westmin 
ster  Hall,  shut  up  the  Courts,  send  the  Lord  Chan 
cellor  about  his  business,  and  tell  Lords  Campbell, 
Cranworth,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  high  judicial  au- 
thorities, to  make  the  best  of  their  way  home. — Sup- 
pose a  few  Members  of  Parliament  were  to  sign  a 
protest  against  these  proceedings ;  and  suppose  the 
documents  were  to  be  torn  down  by  soldiers,  and  the 
persons  signing  them  packed  off  to  Coldbath  Fields 
or  Pentonville. — Suppose  all  these  things  were  to 
happen  with  a  Parliament  elected  by  Universal  Suf- 
frage, and  under  a  Republican  form  of  Government 
— And  lastly — Suppose  we  were  to  be  told  that  this 
sort  of  thing  is  liberty,  and  what  we  ought  to  en- 
deavor to  get  for  our  own  country  ; — Should  we  look 
upon  the  person  telling  us  so,  as  a  madman,  or  a 
knave,  or  both  ?  and  should  we  not  be  justified  in 
putting  him  as  speedily,  and  as  unceremoniously  as 
possible — outside  our  doors  ? 


In  our  last  easy  chat  with  our  readers,  we  sketched 
in  an  off-hand  way  the  current  of  the  Kossuth  talk; 
and  we  hinted  that  our  enthusiasm  had  its  fevers  and 
chills  ;  so  far  as  the  talk  goes,  a  chilliness  has  come 
over  the  town  since  the  date  of  our  writing — an  un- 
worthy and  ungracious  chill — but  yet  the  natural  re- 
sult of  a  little  over-idolatry.  As  for  Congressional 
action,  no  apology  can  be  found,  either  in  moderation 
or  good  sense,  for  the  doubtful  and  halting  welcome 
which  has  been  shown  the  great  Hungarian. 

The  question  of  Government  interference  in  his 
national  quarrel  was  one  thing ;  but  the  question  of 
a  welcome  to  a  distinguished  and  suffering  strangoi 
was  quite  another.  The  two,  however,  have  been 
unfortunately  mingled  ;  and  a  rude  and  vulgar  effoii 
has  been  made  to  prejudge  his  mission,  by  affronting 
him  as  a  guest.  We  maj^  be  strong  enough  to  brave 
Russia,  and  its  hordes  of  Cossacks  ;  but  no  country 
is  strong  enough  to  trample  on  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
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We  see  the  hint  thrown  out  in  some  paper  of  the 
day,  that  the  slackened  sympathy  for  Kossuth,  in 
Washington,  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  influence 
of  the  diplomatic  circles  of  that  city.  We  fear  there 
may  be  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  hint :  our  enthii- 
siasm  finds  volume  in  every-day  chit-chat,  and  din- 
ner-table talk  ;  it  lives  by  such  fat  feeding  as  gossip 
supplies  ;  and  gossip  finds  its  direction  in  the  salons 
of  the  most  popular  of  entertainers, 

Washington  has  a  peculiar  and  shifting  social 
character — made  up  in  its  winter  elements  of  every 
variety  of  manner  and  of  opinion.  This  manner  and 
these  opinions,  however,  are  very  apt  to  revolve 
agreeably  to  what  is  fixed  at  the  metropolis ;  and 
since  the  diplomatic  circles  of  the  capital  are  almost 
the  only  permanent  social  foci  of  habit  and  gossip,  it 
is  but  natural  there  should  be  a  convergence  toward 
their  action.  The  fact  is  by  no  means  flattering ;  but  we 
greatly  fear  that  it  is  pointed  with  a  great  deal  of  truth. 
Our  readers  will  observe,  however,  that  we  account 
in  this  way  only  for  the  slackened  tone  of  talk,  and 
of  salon  enthusiasm ;  nor  do  we  imagine  that  any 
parlor  influences  whatever  of  the  capital  can  modify 
U)  any  considerable  degree,  either  legislative,  or 
moral  action. 


Of  Paris,  now  that  she  has  fallen  again  into  one 
of  her  political  paroxysms,  there  is  little  gayety  to 
be  noted.  And  yet  it  is  most  surprising  how  that 
swift-blooded  people  will  play  the  fiddle  on  the  bar- 
ricades !  Never — the  papers  tell  us — were  the  recep- 
tions at  the  Elysee  more  numerously  attended,  and 
never  were  the  dresses  richer,  or  the  jewels  more 
ostentatiously  displayed. 

Some  half  dozen  brilliant  soirees  were,  it  seems,  on 
the  tapis  at  the  date  of  Louis  Napoleon's  manoeuvre  ; 
the  invitations  had  been  sent,  and  upon  the  evenings 
appointed — a  week  or  more  subsequent  to  the  turn 
of  the  magic  lantern — the  guests  presented  them- 
selves before  closed  doors.  The  occupants  and  in- 
tended hosts  were,  it  seems,  of  that  timid  class  living 
along  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore  and  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  who  imagined  themselves,  their  titles,  and 
their  wealth,  safer  under  the  wing  of  King  Leopold 
of  Belgium,  than  under  the  shadow  of  the  new-feath- 
ered eagle.  A  thriving  romance  or  two,  they  say, 
belonged  to  the  quiet  movements  of  the  Republic. 
Thus,  the  papers  make  us  a  pleasant  story  out  of 
C.VVAIGNAC  and  his  prospective  bride.  Mademoiselle 
Odier.  And  if  we  furbish  up  for  the  reading  of  our 
country  clients,  we  venture  to  say  that  we  shall  keep 
as  near  the  truth  as  one  half  of  the  letter-writers. 

For  two  or  three  years,  it  seems  that  General  Ca- 
raignac  has  been  a  constant  visitor  at  the  house  of 
the  rich  banker,  M.  Odier.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
friend  of  the  family,  and  wore  the  honors  of  a  friend ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  such  opportunities  of  conversa- 
tion, and  for  attention  in  respect  to  the  daughter  of 
the  house,  as  is  rarely  accorded  to  Paris  ladies  in 
their  teens.  The  General  looks  a  man  of  fifty — 
he  may  be  less  ;  but  he  has  a  noble  carriage,  a  fine 
face,  and  a  manner  full  of  dignity  and  gentleness. 
The  pretty  blonde  (for  Mile.  Odier  is  so  described), 
was  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  captivating  qualities 
of  the  General.  Moreover,  there  belonged  to  her 
ciiaracter  a  romantic  tinge,  which  was  lighted  up  by 
the  story  of  the  General's  bravery,  and  of  the  daunt- 
less way  in  which  he  bore  himself  through  the  mur- 
derous days  of  June.  In  short,  she  liked  him  better 
than  she  thought. 

The  General,  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  fixed 
m  his  bachelor  habitude,  and  counting  himself  only 
a  fatherly  friend,  who  could  not  hope,  if  he  dared,  to 


quicken  any  livelier  interest — wore  imperturbably  tlie 
dignity  and  familiarity  of  his  first  manner. 

One  day — so  the  story  runs — conversation  turned 
upon  a  recent  marriage,  in  which  the  bridegroom  was 
some  thirty  years  the  lady's  senior.  The  General  in 
round,  honest  way,  inveighed  against  the  man  as  a 
deceiver  of  innocence,  and  avowed  strongly  his  belief 
that  such  inequality  of  age  was  not  only  preposterous, 
but  wicked. 

Poor  Mademoiselle  Odier ! — her  fond  heart  feeding 
so  long  blindly  on  hope,  lighted  by  romance  and  love, 
could  not  bear  the  sudden  shock.  She  grew  pale — 
paler  still,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  few  friends  wlx) 
were  present — fainted. 

Even  yet  the  General  lived  in  ignorance ;  and 
would  perhaps  have  died  in  ignorance,  had  not  soirie 
kind  friend  made  known  to  him  the  state  of  Mile. 
Odier's  feelings.  The  General  was  too  gallant  a  man 
to  be  conquered  in  loving ;  and  the  issue  was,  in  a 
week,  an  acknowledged  troth  of  the  banker's  daughter 
with  the  General  Cavaignac. 

Uj)on  the  evening  preceding  the  change  of  the 
Republic,  they  were  together — father,  daughter,  and 
lover — at  the  first  presentation  of  a  new  play.  Tlie 
marriage  was  fixed  for  the  week  to  come.  But  in 
view  of  the  unsettled  state  of  aff"airs,  the  General 
advised  a  postponement.  The  next  morning  he  was 
a  prisoner,  on  his  way  to  Ham. 

He  wrote — the  gossips  tell  us — a  touching  letter  to 
Mademoiselle  Odier,  giving  up  all  claim  upon  her,  na 
a  prisoner,  which  he  had  so  proudly  boasted  while 
free,  and  assuring  her  of  his  unabated  devotion. 

She  wrote — the  gossips  tell  us — that  he  was  dearer 
to  her  now  than  ever. 

So  the  matter  stands  ;  with  the  exception  that 
Cavaignac  has  been  freed,  and  that  the  day  of  mai?- 
riage  is  again  a  matter  of  consultation. 

May  they  have  a  long  life,  and  a  happy  one  ' — 
longer  and  happier  than  the  life  of  the  Republic  ' 


The  drawing  of  the  "  Lottery  of  Gold"  was  the 
event  of  Paris  which  preceded  the  coup-cfetat.  Some 
seven  millions  of  tickets  had  been  sold  at  a  franc 
each ;  and  the  highest  prize  was,  if  we  mistake  not, 
a  sum  equal  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Interest 
was  of  course  intense ;  and  the  National  Circus,  whep© 
the  lots  were  drawn,  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity. The  papers  give  varying  accounts  as  to  the 
fortunate  holder  of  the  ticket  drawing  the  first  prize; 
one  account  represents  her  as  a  poor  washerwoman ; 
and  another,  as  a  street  porter.  A  story  is  told  of  orws 
poor  fellow  who,  by  a  mistaken  reading  of  one  figure, 
imagined  himself  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  for- 
tune. He  invited  his  friends  to  a  feast,  and  indulged 
in  all  sorts  of  joyous  folly.  The  quick  revulsion  of 
feeling,  when  the  truth  appeared,  was  too  much  for  the 
poor  fellow's  brain,  and  he  is  now  in  the  mad-house. 

Another  equally  unfortunate  issue  is  reported  of  a 
poor  seamstress,  who  had  spent  the  earnings  of  years» 
amounting  to  six  or  seven  hundred  francs,  upon  tha 
chance  of  a  prize,  and  drew — nothing.  She,  too,  has 
lost  both  money  and  mind.  The  affair,  however,  has 
had  the  fortunate  result  of  taming  down  wild  expect- 
ancies, and  of  destroying  the  taste  for  such  labop- 
hating  schemes  of  profit.  It  were  devoutly  to  be 
hoped,  that  a  little  of  the  distaste  for  moneyed  lotteries, 
would  breed  a  distaste  in  the  French  mind  for  polJ4;- 
ical  lotteries. 


As  for  affairs  at  home,  they  budge  on  in  much  th« 
old  fashion.  The  town  is  not  over-gay — partly  through 
fatigues  of  last  winter,  which  are  not  yet  wholly  for- 
gotten— partly  through  a  little  Wall-street  depletion, 
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and  partly  through  the  ugly  weather,  which  has  sown 
r'4itarrhs  and  coughs  with  a  very  liberal  hand. 

Poor  Jenny  Lind — true  to  her  native  tenderness 
of  heart,  has  yielded  up  the  closing  scenes  of  what 
would  have  been  a  glorious  triumph,  to  the  grief  at  a 
mother's  death.  She  goes  away  from  us  mourning, 
and  she  leaves  behind  her  a  nation  of  mourners  ! 

The  opera  is  to  tinkle  in  our  ears  again — with  the 
symphony  of  Steffanone,  Benedetti,  and  the  rest.  The 
town  takes  music  quietly  this  winter,  and  the  old  fash- 
ion of  listening  has  almost  grown  into  a  habit  of  ap- 
preciation. The  town  is  building  up  into  a  Paris- 
sided  company  of  streets ;  and  the  seven  stories  of 
freestone  and  marble  will  soon  darken  down  Broad- 
way into  a  European  duskiness  of  hue.  The  street 
lights  glimmer  on  such  nights  as  the  almanac  tells  no 
story  of  the  moon  ;  and  on  other  nights  we  draggle  as 
we  may,  between  clouds  and  rain — consoling  our- 
selves with  the  rich  city  economy,  and  hopeful  of 
some  future  and  freer  dispensation — of  gas. 


For  want  of  some  piquancy,  which  our  eye  does 
not  catch  in  the  French  journals,  we  sum  up  our  chit- 
chat with  this  pleasant  whim- wham  of  English  flavor : 

My  man  Davis  is  a  bit  of  a  character.  If  he's  not 
up  to  a  thing  or  two,  I  should  like  to  know  who  is. 
1  am  often  puzzled  to  know  how  a  man  who  has  seen 
so  much  of  life  as  he  has  should  condescend  to  have 
"no  objection  to  the  country,"  and  to  take  service 
with  a  retired  linen-draper,  which  I  am.  I  keep  a 
dog-cart,  and,  not  being  much  of  a  whip,  Davis  gen- 
erally drives.  He  has  some  capital  stories  ;  at  least 
I  think  so ;  but  perhaps  it  is  his  manner  of  telling 
them ;  or  perhaps  I'm  very  easily  pleased.  How- 
ever, here's  one  of  them  : 

HOW   MR.    COPER    SOLD   A    HORSE. 

•'  Mr.  Coper,  as  kept  the  Red  Lion  Yard,  in 

street,  was  the  best  to  sell  a  horse  I  ever  know'd,  sir; 
and  I  know'd  some  good  'uns,  I  have  ;  but  he  was  the 
best.  He'd  look  at  you  as  tho'  butter  wouldn't  melt 
in  his  mouth,  and  his  small  wall-eyes  seemed  to  have 
no  more  life  in  'em  than  a  dead  whiting's.  My  mas- 
ter, Capt. ,  stood  his  hosses  there,  and,  o'  course, 

1  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Coper.  One  day  a  gent 
came  to  look  at  the  stable,  and  see  if  he  could  buy  a 
hoss.  Coper  saw  in  a  minute  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  horseflesh,  and  so  was  uncommon  civil.  The 
first  thing  he  showed  him  was  a  great  gray  coach- 
hoss,  about  seventeen  hands  and  a  inch,  with  a  shoul- 
der like  a  Erkilus." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  Hercules  ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  do,  sir.  The  gent  was  a  little  man  • 
so,  o'  course,  the  gray  was  taken  in  agen,  and  a  Suf- 
folk Punch  cob,  that  'ud  a  done  for  a  bishop,  was  then 
run  up  the  yard.  But,  lor !  the  little  gent's  legs  'ud 
never  have  been  of  any  use  to  him  ;  they'd  a'  stuck 
out  on  each  side  like  a  curricle-bar — so  he  wouldn't 
do.  Coper  showed  him  three  or  four  others — good 
things  in  their  way,  but  not  at  all  suited  to  the  gent. 
At  last  Coper  says  to  him,  with  a  sort  of  sigh, '  Well, 
sir,  I'm  afear'd  we  shan't  make  a  deal  of  it  to-day,  sir; 
you're  very  particular,  as  you've  a  right  to  be,  and 
I'll  look  about,  and  if  I  can  find  one  that  I  think  '11 
do,  I'll  call  on  you.'  By  this  time  he  had  walked  the 
gent  down  the  stable  to  opposite  a  stall  where  was  a 
brown  hoss,  fifteen  hands  or  about.  '  Now  there  'ud 
1^  the  thing  to  suit  you,  sir,'  says  he,  'and  I  only 
wish  I  could  find  one  like  him.'  '  Why  can't  I  have 
him  V  says  the  gent.  '  Impossible,'  says  Cojjcr. 
♦  Why  impossible  ?'  says  the  gent.  '  Because  he's 
Mrs.  Coper's  hoss,  and  money  wouldn't  buy  him  of 
her ;  he's  perfect,  and  she  knows  it.'  '  Well,'  says 
the  gent,  getting  his  steam  up,  *  I  don't  mind  price.' 


'  What's  money  to  peace  of  mind  ?'  says  Coper.  '  If 
I  was  to  sell  that  hoss,  my  missis  would  worry  my 
life  out.'  Well,  sir,  the  more  Coper  made  a  difliculty 
of  selling  the  hoss,  the  more  the  gent  wanted  to  buy, 
till  at  last  Coper  took  him  to  a  coach-hus,  as  tho'  to 
be  private,  and  said  to  him  in  a  whisper,  '  Well,  J 
tell  you  what  I'll  do  l  I'll  take  ninety  pounds  for  him  ; 
perhaps  he's  not  worth  that  to  every  body,  but  I  think 
he  is  to  you,  who  wants  a  perfect  thing,  and  ready- 
made  for  you.'  'You're  very  kind,'  said  the  gent, 
'  and  I'll  give  you  a  check  at  once.'  '  But,  mind,'  says 
Coper,  '  you  must  fetch  him  away  at  night ;  for  if  my 
missus  saw  him  going  out  of  the  yard,  I  do  believ« 
she'd  pull  a  life-guardsman  off  him.  How  I  shall  pa- 
cify her  I  don't  know  !  Ninety  pounds  !  why,  ninety 
pounds  won't  pay  me  for  the  lows ;  leave  alone  iivs 
hoss  !' 

"  The  gent  quite  thought  Coper  was  repenting  of 
the  bargain,  and  so  walked  away  to  the  little  counb- 
in'-house,  and  drew  a  check  for  ihe  money.  When 
he  was  gone,  I  burst  out  a-laughin' ;  because  I  know'd 
Mrs.  Coper  was  as  mild  as  a  bran-mash,  and  'ud  never 
a'  dared  to  blow  up  her  husband  ;  but  Coper  wouldn't 
have  it — he  looked  as  solemn  as  truth.  Well,  sir, 
the  horse  was  fetched  away  that  night." 

"  But  why  at  night,  Davis  ?" 

"  Because  they  shouldn't  see  his  good  qualities  all 
at  once,  I  suppose,  sir ;  for  he'd  got  the  Devonshii-e 
coat-of-arms  on  his  off  knee." 

"  Devonshire  coat-of-arms  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  you  see  Devonshire's  a  very  hilly  coun- 
try, and  most  of  the  hosses  down  there  has  broken 
knees,  so  they  calls  a  speck  the  Devonshire  coat-of- 
arms.  Well,  sir,  as  Mrs.  Coper's  pet  shied  at  every 
thing  and  nothing,  and  bolted  when  he  wam't  a-shie 
ing,  the  gent  came  back  in  about  a  week  to  Coper. 

" '  Mr.  Coper,'  says  he,  '  I  can't  get  on  with  that 
hoss  at  all — perhaps  I  don't  know  how  to  manage 
him  ;  he  goes  on  so  odd  that  I'am  afraid  to  ride  him; 
so  I  thought,  as  he  was  such  a  favorite  with  Mrs. 
Coper,  you  should  have  him  back  again.' 

'"Not  if  you'd  give  me  ninety  pounds  to  do  it,' 
says  Coper,  looking  as  tho'  he  was  a-going  to  bit« 
the  gent. 

"  '  Why  not  ?'  says  the  gent. 

'"I  wouldn't  go  through  what  I  have  gone  through,' 
says  Coper,  hitting  the  stable-door  with  his  fist 
enough  to  split  it,  '  not  for  twice  the  money.  Mrs, 
Coper  never  left  off  rowing  for  two  days  and  nights, 
and  how  I  should  a'  stopped  her,  I  don't  know,  ii 
luck  hadn't  stood  my  friend ;  but  I  happened  to  meet 
with  a  hoss  the  very  moral  of  the  one  you've  got,  only 
perhaps  just  a  leetle  better,  and  Mrs.  C.  took  to  hina 
wonderful.  I  wouldn't  disturb  our  domestic  harmony 
by  having  that  hoss  of  yourn  back  again,  not  for  half 
the  Bank  of  England.'  Now  the  gent  was  a  very 
tender-hearted  man,  and  believed  all  that  Coper  told 
him,  and  kept  the  hoss  ;  but  what  he  did  with  him  1 
can't  think,  for  he  was  the  wiciousest  screw  as  ever 
put  his  nose  in  a  manger." 


itnr's  BrnmBr, 

¥E  placed  on  record,  not  long  since  in  the  "  Draw 
er,"  two  or  three  anecdotes  of  the  pomposity 
and  copied  manners  of  New  England  negroes,  in  th« 
olden  time.  Here  is  another  one,  that  seems  to  u.s 
quite  as  laughable  as  the  specimens  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  It  is  not  quite  certain,  but  rather 
more  than  probable,  that  the  minister  who  takes  a 
part  in  the  story  was  the  same  clergyman  who  said, 
in  conversation  with  a  distinguished  Puritan  divine, 
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\h".t  he  could  "  write  six  sermons  a  week  and  make 
nothing  of  it."  "  Precisely  !"  responded  the  other  ; 
"you  ivould  make  just  nothing  of  your  sermons  !" 
But  to  the  story. 

There  were  a  good  many  colored  people  in  Massa- 
chusetts many  years  ago,  and  one  of  them,  an  old 
and  favorite  servant,  was  held  by  a  clergyman  in  one 
of  the  easternmost  counties  of  the  State.  His  name 
was  Cuffee  ;  and  he  was  as  pompous  and  imitative 
as  the  C^SAR,  whose  master  "  libbed  wid  him  down 
an  de  Plains,"  in  Connecticut.  He  presumed  a  good 
deal  upon  his  age  and  consequence,  and  had  as  much 
liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased  as  any  body  in  the  house. 
On  the  Sabbath  he  was  always  in  the  minister's  pew, 
looking  around  with  a  grand  air,  and,  so  far  as  ap- 
pearances went  or  indicated,  profiting  as  much  by 
his  master's  rather  dull  preaching  as  any  of  the  con- 
gregation around  him  who  were  pretending  to  listen. 

One  Sunday  morning  Cuffee  noticed  that  several 
gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  master's  pew 
had  taken  out  their  pencils,  and  were  taking  notes 
of  the  discourse  ;  either  because  it  was  more  than 
usually  interesting,  or  because  they  wished  it  to  be 
seen  by  the  parson  that  they  thought  it  was.  Cuffee 
determined  that  he  would  follow  the  example  thus 
set  him  ;  so  in  the  afternoon  he  brought  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  pen  and  ink-horn  to  church  with  him. 
His  master,  looking  down  from  his  pulpit  into  his 
pew,  could  hardly  maintain  his  gravity,  as  he  saw 
his  servant  ''  spread  out"  to  his  task,  his  great  red 
tongue  out,  and  one  side  of  his  face  nearly  touching 
the  paper.  Cuffee  applied  himself  vigorously  to  his 
notes,  until  his  master  had  come  to  his  "  sixteenth 
and  lastly,"  and  "  in  view  of  this  subject  we  remark, 
m  the  eighth  and  last  place,"  &c.,  knowing  nothing 
all  the  while,  and  caring  just  as  little,  about  the  won- 
derment of  his  master,  who  was  occasionally  looking 
down  upon  him. 

When  the  minister  reached  home,  he  sent  for  Cuf- 
fee to  come  into  his  study. 

"  Well,  Cuffee,"  said  he,  "  what  was  that  I  saw 
YOU  doing  in  meeting  this  afternoon  ?" 

"  Me,  massa  ? — w'at  was  /  a-doin  ?" 

"  Yes,  Cuffee  ;  what  was  that  you  were  about,  in- 
stead of  listening  to  the  sermon  ?" 

"  I  was  a-listenin'  hard,  massa,  and  1  was  takin' 
notes." 

"  You  taking  notes  !"  exclaimed  the  minister. 

"  Sartain,  massa  ;  all  de  oder  gem'men  take  notes 
too." 

"  Well,  Cuffee,  let  us  see  your  notes,"  said  his 
master. 

Hereupon  Cuffee  produced  his  sheet  of  paper. 
It  was  scrawled  all  over  with  all  sorts  of  marks  and 
lines  ;  worse  than  if  a  dozen  spiders,  escaped  from 
an  ink-bottle,  had  kept  up  a  day's  march  over  it.  It 
would  have  puzzled  Champollion  himself  to  have 
unraveled  its  mysteries. 

The  minister  looked  over  the  notes,  as  if  with 
great  attention,  and  at  length  said, 

"  Why,  Cuffee,  this  is  all  nonsense  !" 

"E'yah!  e'yah !"  replied  Cuffee;  "I  fought  so 
myse'f,  all  de  time  you  was  a-preachin' !  Dat's  a 
fac' !     E'yah  !  e'yah  !" 

The  minister  didn't  tell  the  story  himself,  being 
rather  shy  about  the  conclusion.  It  leaked  out,  how- 
over,  through  Cuffee,  one  day,  and  his  master  "never 
heard  the  last  of  it." 


able  old  man ;  but  his  prescriptions  set  him  half  crazy 
He  calls  to  the  servant  in  a  voice  like  a  Stentor — al- 
though a  moment  before  he  had  described  that  organ 
as  *'all  gone,  doctor — a  mere  penny-whistle" — and  or- 
dered him  to  "  kick  the  doctor  down  stairs,  and  pay 
him  at  the  street-door  !"  "  Calls  himself  one  of  th« 
'faculty  ?' "  growled  the  old  invalid,  after  the  phy 
sician  had  left  in  high  dudgeon,  and  vowing  venge- 
ance ;  "  calls  himself  one  of  the  faculty  ;  stupid 
old  ass  !  with  his  white  choker  and  gold-headed  cane, 
and  shrugs,  and  sighs,  and  solemn  looks  :  '  faculty  !' 
— why  he  hasn't  got  a  faculty  !  never  had  a  faculty  !" 
We  thought,  at  the  time  of  reading  this,  of  an  anec- 
dote which  had  lain  for  years  in  our  "  Drawer,"  ot 
the  British  actress,  in  one  of  the  provincial  towns  of 
England,  who  was  preparing  to  enact  the  solemnly 
tragic  character  of  "  Jane  Shore,"  in  the  historical 
and  instructive  drama  of  that  name,  which  is  richly 
worth  perusal,  for  the  lesson  which  it  teaches  of  the 
ultimate  punishment  of  vice,  even  in  its  most  seduc 
tive  form.  The  actress  was  in  her  dressing-room, 
preparing  for  the  part,  when  her  attendant,  an  igno- 
rant country  girl,  informed  her  that  a  woman  had 
called  to  request  of  her  two  orders  for  admission,  to 
witness  the  performance  of  the  play,  her  daughter  and 
herself  having  walked  four  miles  on  purpose  to  see  it. 

"  Does  she  know  me  ?"  inquired  the  lady. 

"  Not  at  all ;  leastways  she  said  she  didn't,"  re 
plied  the  girl. 

"  It  is  very  strange  !"  said  the  lady — "  a  most  ex- 
traordinary request !  Has  the  good  woman  got  her 
faculties  about  her  ?" 

"  I  think  sho  have,  ma'am,"  responded  the  girl  , 
"  for  I  see  her  have  summat  tied  up  in  a  red  silk 
handkercher !" 


In  a  play  which  we  once  read,  there  is  a  physician 
introduced,  who  comes  to  prescribe  to  a  (juerulous, 
nervous  old  gentleman.  His  advice  and  directions 
as  to  what  he  is  to  do,  &c.,  greatly  annoy  the  excit- 


One  seldom  meets  with  a  truer  thing  than  the  fol 
lowing  observations  by  a  quaint  and  witty  author 
upon  what  are  termed,  less  by  way  of  "  eminence," 
perhaps,  rather  than  "notoriety,"  Great  Talkers: — 
"  Great  Talkers  not  only  do  the  least,  but  generally 
say  the  least,  if  their  words  be  weighed  instead  of 
reckoned.  He  who  labors  under  an  incontinence  of 
speech  seldom  gets  the  better  of  his  complaint ;  for 
he  must  prescribe  for  himself,  and  is  very  sure  of 
having  a  fool  for  his  physician.  Many  a  chatterbox 
might  pass  for  a  shrewd  man,  if  he  would  keep  his 
own  secret,  and  put  a  drag-chain  now  and  then  upon 
his  tongue.  The  largest  minds  have  the  smallest 
opinion  of  themselves  ;  for  their  knowledge  impress- 
es them  with  humility,  by  showing  them  the  extent 
of  their  ignorance,  and  the  discovery  makes  them 
taciturn.  Deep  waters  are  still.  Wise  men  gener- 
ally talk  little,  because  they  think  much.  Feeling 
the  annoyance  of  idle  loquacity  in  others,  they  are 
cautious  of  falling  into  the  same  error,  and  keep  their 
mouths  shut  when  they  can  not  open  them  to  tha 
purpose.  The  smaller  the  calibre  of  the  mind,  the 
greater  the  bore  of  a  perpetually  open  mouth.  Hu- 
man heads  are  like  hogsheads — the  emptier  they  are, 
the  louder  report  they  give  of  themselves.  I  know 
human  specimens  who  never  think  ;  they  only  think 
they  think.  The  clack  of  their  word-mill  is  heard, 
even  when  there  is  no  wind  to  set  it  going,  and  no 
grist  to  come  from  it.  A  distinguished  Frenchman, 
of  the  time  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  being  in  the  ante 
chamber  of  that  wily  statesman,  on  one  occasion,  at 
the  time  that  a  great  talker  was  loudly  and  inces- 
santly babl)ling,  entreated  him  to  be  silent,  lest  !•€ 
might  annoy  the  cardinal. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  me  not  to  speak  ?"  asked  the 
chatterbox  ;  "  I  talk  a  good  deal,  certainly,  but  then 
I  talk  well." 
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^^ Half  of  that   is   true!"   retorted  the   sarcastic 
Frenchman. 


It  is  getting  to  be  a  rather  serious  business  for  a 
man  to  stand  up,  in  these  modem  days,  in  a  court  of 
justice  as  a  witness.  What  with  impertinent  ques- 
tions of  all  sorts,  and  the  impudent  "  bullyragging" 
of  counsel,  he  is  a  fortunate  and  self-possessed  man 
if  he  is  not  nearly  at  his  wits'  end  before  he  comes 
off  from  that  place  of  torture,  a  witness-stand. 
**  Moreover,  and  which  is  more,"  as  Dogberry  would 
say,  when  he  comes  off,  he  has  not  escaped  ;  for  now 
the  reporters  take  him  up  ;  and  in  a  little  paragraph, 
inclosed  in  brackets,  we  hear  somewhat  of  his  char- 
acter, personal  appearance,  &c.,  something  after  the 
following  fashion : 

"  [Mr.  Jenkins  is  a  small,  restless,  fidgety  man, 
with  little  black  eyes,  one  of  which  has  a  remarkable 
mward  inclination  toward  the  nose,  which  latter 
feature  of  his  face  turns  up  slightly,  and  indicates, 
by  its  color,  the  influence  upon  it  of  alcoholic  fluids. 
He  is  lame  of  one  leg,  and  wore  a  drab  roundabout. 
As  he  left  the  stand,  we  observed  a  patch  on  the 
north  side  of  his  pantaloons,  which  evidenced  'pre- 
meditated poverty,'  Mr.  Jenkins  was  an  extremely 
willing  witness."] 

If  the  witness  is  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  fore- 
going species  of  counsel,  he  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  another  description ;  namely,  the  ambitious  young 
advocate,  who,  as  "  the  learned  counsel,"  considers  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  use  high-sounding  words,  in 
order  to  impress  both  the  jury  and  the  witness  with 
the  extent  of  his  legal  acquirements,  and  the  depth  of 
his  erudition  generally. 

Such  a  "  counsel"  it  was,  who,  some  years  ago,  in 
Albany,  had  assumed  the  management  of  the  defense 
in  a  case  of  assault  and  battery  which  had  occurred 
in  that  good  old  Dutch  city.  The  witness,  a  not  over- 
clear-headed  Irishman,  was  placed  upon  the  stand, 
where  he  was  thus  interrogated  : 

"  Your  name,  you  say,  is  Maloney  ?" 

"  Yes,  Si-r-r ;  Maloney  is  me  name,  and  me  mo- 
ther's name  that  bore  me  ;  long  life  to  her  in  the  owld 
counthry !" 

"  We  don't  wish  to  hear  any  thing  of  the  *  ould 
cx>unthry,'  Mr.  Maloney,"  said  the  '  witty'  counsel. 
"  Mr.  Maloney,  do  you  know  my  client  ?" 

"  Sir  ?"  asked  Mr.  Maloney,  in  a  monosyllable. 

"  Do  you  know  this  man  ?"  pointing  to  his  client. 

"  Yes,  Sir-r-r,  I  seen  him  wance-t." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Maloney,  did  you  see  that  man,  that 
individual  sitting  at  your  right  hand,  did  you  see  him 
raise  his  muscular  arm,  and  endeavor  to  arouse  the 
passions  and  excite  the  fears  of  my  client  ?" 

"  Sir?"  again  asked  the  witness. 

"  The  Court  will  please  note  the  hesitancy  of  the 
witness.  Let  me  ask  you  the  second  time,  Mr.  Ma- 
loney, did  you  have  an  uninterrupted  view,  were  your 
optics  undimmed,  when  the  plaintiff  by  your  side, 
tlie  individual  in  question,  raised  his  muscular  arm, 
and  with  malice  prepense  and  murder  aforethought, 
assaulted  the  person  of  my  client,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  counti-y  and  of  the  State  of  New  York  ?" 

"  Sir?"  said  the  witness,  inquiringly,  for  the  third 
time. 

"  Would  it  not  be  well,  Mr. ,"  suggested  the 

justice  ujjon  the  bench  to  the  '  learned  counsel,'  "  to 
put  your  question  to  the  witness  in  simpler  and  more 
direct  terms  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so,  your  honor.  The  witness  is  either 
very  stupid  or  very  designing.  Well  then,  Mr.  Ma- 
bney,  you  see  that  man,  the  plaintiff  there,  don't 
you 


?" 


"  Sure,  I  sees  that  man  plain  enough  foreaninst 
me  here,  but  I  didn't  know  he  was  a  plaintiff.  He 
might  ha'  been  a  tinker,  for  all  I  knew  about  it." 

'*  Well,  Mr.  Maloney,  you  see  him  nmv,  at  least. 
Now,  sir,  do  you  see  this  man,  my  client  ?"  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  defendant's  shoulder. 

"  Bedad  I  do,  yer  honor ;  I'm  not  a  mole  nor  a  bai, 
yer  honor." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Maloney.  Now,  Mr.  Maloney, 
did  you  see  that  man  strike  this  man  ?" 

"  I  did,  yer  honor,  and  knock  him  flat.  Faix  !  hui 
'twas  a  big  blow  !     'Twas  like  the  kick  ov  a  horse  !" 

"  Your  question  is  answered,  Mr.  Counsel,"  said 
the  magistrate,  "  and  your  testimony  is  now  in." 

Dryden's  lesson,  that  "  it  needs  all  we  know  to 
make  things  plain,''''  is  somewhat  illustrated  by  this 
actual  occurrence. 


Many  a  disciple  of  Lavater  and  of  Spurzheim  will 
tell  you  that  physiology  and  phrenology  are  each,  and 
of  themselves,  inlallible  tests  of  character.  But,  33 
Robert  Burns  sings  : 

"  The  best-laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  aglee :" 

a  fact  which  was  very  humorously  illustrated  at  tho 
recent  trial  of  the  Michigan  railroad  conspirators, 
A  man  entered  the  crowded  court-room  one  day,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  long-protracted  trial,  and  look- 
ing eagerly  around,  asked  of  a  by-stander  which  were 
the  prisoners  ?  A  wag,  without  moving  a  muscle, 
pointed  to  the  juiy-box,  and  said  : 

"  There  they  are,  in  that  box  !" 

"  I  thought  so !"  said  the  inquirer,  in  a  whisper. 
"  What  a  set  of  gallows-looking  wretches  they  are  ! 
If  there's  any  thing  in  physiology  and  phrenolog}-, 
they  deserve  hanging,  any  how  !" 

The  jury  were  all  "picked  men"  of  that  region' 


It  is  a  good  many  years  ago  now,  since  we  laughed 
a  good  hour  by  "  Shrewsbury  Clock"  at  the  following 
description,  by  the  hero  of  a  native  romance  bearing 
his  name,  of  the  manner  and  bearing  of  New  York 
Dry  Goods  "  Drummers."  The  scene  succeeds  tl>8 
history  of  the  hero's  first  acquaintance  with  a  "drum- 
mer ;"  who,  mistaking  him  for  a  country  "  dealer," 
had  given  him  his  card  on  board  of  a  steamboat,  taken 
him  to  his  hotel  in  town,  sent  him  his  wine,  given 
him  tickets  to  the  theatre,  and  requested  him  to  call 
at  his  store  in  Hanover-square,  where  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  turn  these  courtesies  to  profitable  account. 
On  a  bright  pleasant  morning,  accordingly,  our  hero 
visits  the  store,  where  Mr.  Lummocks,  the  drummer, 
receives  him  with  open  arms,  and  introduces  him  to 
his  employer.  But  we  will  now  let  him  tell  the  story 
in  his  own  words  ;  and  Dickens  has  seldom  excelled 
the  picture  : 

"  He  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  said  hfl 
was  really  delighted  to  see  me.  He  asked  me  how 
the  times  were,  and  offered  me  a  cigar,  which  I  took, 
for  fear  of  giving  offense,  but  which  I  threw  away 
the  very  first  opportunity  I  got. 

"  '  Buy  for  cash,  or  on  time  V  he  asked. 

"  I  was  a  little  startled  at  the  question,  it  was  so 
abrupt ;  but  I  replied,  '  For  cash.' 

"  '  Would  you  like  to  look  at  some  prints,  major?' 
he  inquired. 

"  '  I  am  made  obliged  to  you,'  I  answered  ;  '  I  am 
very  fond  of  seeing  prints.' 

"  With  that  he  commenced  turning  over  one  piece 
of  calico  after  another,  with  amazing  rapidity. 

"  '  There,  major — very  desirable  article — splendid 
style — only  two-and-six  :  cheapest  goods  in  the  street.' 

"  Before  I  could  make  any  reply,  or  even  guess  at 
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his  meaning,  he  was  called  away,  and  Mr.  Lummocks 
stepped  up  and  supplied  his  place. 

"  '  You  had  better  buy  'em,  colonel,'  said  Mr.  Lum- 
mocks ;  '  they  will  sell  like  hot  cakes.     Did  you  say 
you  bought  for  cash  ?' 
■  "  «  Of  course,''  I  said,  *  if  I  buy  at  all.' 

"  He  took  a  memorandum  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
looked  in  it  for  a  moment. 

"  '  Let  me  see,'  said  he,  *  Franco,  Franco — what 
did  you  say  your  firm  was  ?  Something  and  Franco, 
or  Franco  and  Somebody  1  The  name  has  escaped 
oie.' 

"  '  1  have  no  firm,'  I  replied, 

"  '  O,  you  haven't,  hain't  ye  ?  all  alone,  eh  ?  But 
[  don't  see  that  I've  got  your  first  name  down  in  my 
'tickler." 

" '  My  first  name  is  Harry,'  said  I, 

" '  Right — yes — I  remember,'  said  Mr.  Lummocks, 
making  a  memorandum  ;  '  and  your  references,  col- 
onel, who  did  you  say  were  your  references  V 

"  '  I  have  no  reference,'  I  replied  ;  '  indeed  I  know 
of  no  one  to  whom  I  could  refer,  except  my  father." 

"  '  What — the  old  boy  in  the  country,  eh  ?' 

"  '  My  father  is  in  the  country,'  I  answered,  seri- 
ously, not  very  well  pleased  to  hear  my  parent  called 
Uie  '  Old  Boy.' 

"  '  Then  you  have  no  city  references,  eh  V 

'"None  at  all:  I  have  no  friends  here,  except 
yourself.' 

"'Me!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Lummocks,  apparently  in 
great  amazement.  *  Oh,  oh ! — but  how  much  of  a 
bill  do  you  mean  to  make  with  us,  captain  V 

"'Perhaps  I  may  buy  a  vest-pattern,'  I  replied, 
'if you  have  got  some  genteel  patterns.' 

'  "  A  vest-pattern  .''  exclaimed  Mr.  Lummocks  ; 
'  what !  haven't  you  come  down  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  goods  V 

"'No,  sir,'  I  replied:  'I  came  to  New  York  to 
seek  for  employment ;  and  as  you  had  shown  me  so 
many  kind  attentions,  I  thought  you  would  be  glad 
to  assist  me  in  finding  a  situation.' 

"  Mr.  Lummock's  countenance  underwent  a  very 
singular  change  when  I  announced  my  reasons  for 
calling  on  him. 

"  '  Do  you  see  any  thing  that  looks  green  in  there  V 
he  asked,  pulling  down  his  eyelid  with  his  fore- 
finger. 

" '  No,  sir,  I  do  not,'  I  replied,  looking  very  earnest- 
ly into  his  eye. 

"'Nor  in  there,  either?'  said  he,  pulling  open  his 
other  eye. 

"  '  Nothing  at  all,  sir,'  I  replied,  after  a  minute  ex- 
amination. 

"  '  I  guess  not  P  said  Mr.  Lummocks  ;  and  without 
making  any  other  answer,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left  me. 

"'Regularly  sucked,  eh.  Jack?'  asked  a  young 
man  who  had  been  listening  to  our  conversation. 

"'Don't  mention  it!'  said  Mr.  Lummocks;  'the 
man  is  a  fool.' " 

Our  friend  was  about  to  demand  an  explanation 
of  this  strange  conduct,  when  the  proprietor  came 
forward  and  told  him  that  he  was  not  a  retailer  but 
Ti.  jobber,  and  advised  him,  "if  he  wanted  a  vest-pat- 
tern, to  go  into  Chatham-street !" 


of  trouble  and  care,  and  he  will  continue  to  worry 
and  fret,  no  matter  how  pretty  are  the  playthings  that 
are  laid  before  him  to  please  him.  He  will  some- 
times fret  because  he  can  find  nothing  to  fret  about. 
I've  known  just  such  men  myself.  If  he  were  bound 
to  live  in  this  world  forever,  he  would  fret  because 
he  couldn't  leave  and  go  to  another,  "just  for  a 
change ;"  and  now,  seeing  that  sooner  or  later  he 
must  go,  and  no  mistake,  he  frets  like  a  caged  por- 
cupine, and  thinks  he  would  like  to  live  here  always. 
The  fact  is,  he  don't  know  what  he  wants. 

"  I've  seen  about  enough  of  this  world  myself.  For 
forty  years  I've  been  searching  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner for  some  pleasant  spring  of  happiness,  instead  of 
which  I  have  only  found  a  few  flood-swollen  streams, 
bearing  upon  their  surface  innumerable  bubbles  of 
vanity,  and  all  along  by  their  margins  nests  of  yowig 
humbugs  are  continually  being  hatched.  I  have  drunk 
of  these  waters  nigh  unto  bursting,  and  have  always 
departed  as  dry  as  a  cork. 

"  In  fact,  I've  been  kicked  about  like  an  old  hat, 
nearly  used  up  by  the  flagellations  of  Old  Time,  and  am 
now  feeling  the  way  with  my  cane  down  to  the  silent 
valley.  But,  yet,  I'm  happy — '  happy  as  a  clam  at 
high  water.'  I  sleep  like  a  top,  but  I  don't  eat  as 
much  as  I  used  to.  Oh  !  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  lie 
down  at  night  with  a  light  stomach,  and  a  lighter 
conscience  !  You  ought  to  see  me  sleep  sometimes  ' 
The  way  I  '  take  it  easy  is  a  caution  to  children  !'  ** 


It  may  not  be  new,  but  whether  new  or  not,  it  is 
worthy  of  being  repeated  to  our  readers,  the  beautiful 
reply  of  a  little  lad  to  an  English  bishop,  who  said  fo 
him,  one  day,  "  If  you  will  tell  me  where  God  is,  I'll 
give  you  an  orange."  "  If  you  will  tell  me  where  He 
is  not,''''  promptly  responded  the  little  fellow,  "  I  will 
give  you  two  f"  Better  than  all  earthly  logic  was  the 
simple  faith  of  this  trusting  child. 


Here  is  an  avirful  "  fixed  fact"  for  snufF-takers  ! 
Perhaps  the  "  Statistics  of  Snufl!"  and  Sneezing" 
may  yet  form  a  part  of  some  remote  census  of  these 
United  States  : 

"  It  has  been  very  exactly  calculated,  that  in  forty 
years,  two  entire  years  of  the  snufT-taker's  life  are 
devoted  to  tickling  his  nose,  and  two  more  to  the 
sonorous  and  agreeable  processes  of  blowing  and 
wiping  it,  with  other  incidental  circumstances  !" 

How  about  "Statistics  of  Chewing?" — the  time 
employed  in  selecting,  inserting,  rolling,  and  ejecting 
the  quid  ? — the  length  of  the  yellow  lines  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth,  in  the  aggregate  ? — the  lakes  of  sa- 
liva, spirted,  squirted,  spit,  sprinkled,  and  drizzled  ? 
We  commend  the  pregnant  theme  to  some  clever 
American  statist.  Ah !  well  would  it  be  if  we  be- 
stowed half  the  time  in  making  ourselves  agreeable, 
that  we  waste  in  rendering  ourselves  offensive  to  our 
friends  ! 


He  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  an  observer, 
and  something  of  a  philosopher  also,  who  wrote  as 
follows,  in  a  unique  paper,  some  fifteen  years  ago  : 

"Man  is  never  contented.     He  is  the  fretful  baby 


The  late  lamented  John  Sanderson,  the  witty 
author  of  "  The  American  in  Paris,"  speaking  of 
P^re  La  Chaise,  says  :  "  A  Frenchman,  who  enjoys 
life  so  well,  is,  of  all  creatures,  the  least  concerned 
at  leaving  it."  He  only  wishes  to  be  buried  in  the 
great  Parisian  burying-ground  ;  and  often  selects  his 
marble  of  the  finest  tints  for  his  monument,  and  ha.s 
his  coffin  made,  and  his  grave  dug  in  advance."  A 
lady  told  the  author,  with  great  empressement,  that  she 
had  rather  not  die  at  all,  than  to  die  and  be  buried 
any  where  except  in  Pdre  La  Chaise ! 


iCitjrari}  Mn\m. 


Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  an  edition  of 
Ij  ward's  Popular  Account  of  Discoveries  at  Nineveh, 
l»oing  an  abridgment  of  his  h^rge  work  on  the  same 
subject,  by  the  author  himself.  In  this  edition,  the 
principal  Biblical  and  historical  illustrations  are  in- 
troduced into  the  narrative.  No  changes  on  any 
material  points  of  opinion  or  fact  are  made  in  the 
narrative,  as  more  recent  discoveries  have  confirmed 
the  original  statements  of  the  author.  The  present 
form  of  the  work  will  no  doubt  be  highly  acceptable 
t-o  the  public.  With  as  much  condensation  as  was 
admitted  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  at  a  very 
moderate  expense,  the  curious  researches  of  Mr. 
Layard  are  here  set  forth,  throwing  an  interesting 
light  on  numerous  topics  of  Biblical  antiquity,  and 
Oriental  customs  in  general. 

Memoirs  of  the  Great  Metropolis,  by  F.  Saunders 
(published  by  G.  P.  Putnam),  is  not  only  a  conven- 
ient and  instructive  guide-book  for  the  traveler  in 
England,  but  contains  numerous  literary  allusions 
and  reminiscences,  illustrating  the  haunts  of  cele- 
brated authors.  The  writer  is  evidently  familiar 
with  his  subject  from  personal  observation ;  he  is  at 
home  in  the  antique  nooks  and  comers  of  the  British 
capital ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  making  a  judicious 
use  of  the  best  authorities,  he  has  produced  a  volume 
filled  with  valuable  information,  and  a  variety  of 
amusing  matter.  We  advise  our  friends  who  are 
about  packing  up  for  a  European  tour  to  remember 
this  pleasant  book,  and  if  it  should  not  be  able  to  al- 
leviate the  misery  of  sea-sickness,  it  will  at  least 
prepare  them  for  an  intelligent  examination  of  the 
curiosities  of  London. 

Dream  Life :  A  Fable  of  the  Seasons,  by  Ik.  Mar- 
vel. (Published  by  Charles  Scribner.)  A  new 
volume  in  the  same  vein  of  meditative  pathos,  and 
quaint,  gentle  humor  as  the  delightful  "  Reveries  of 
a  Bachelor," — perhaps,  indeed,  bearing  too  great  an 
affinity  with  that  unique  volume  to  follow  it  in  such 
rapid  succession.  The  daintiest  cates  most  readily 
produce  a  surfeit,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  pure 
Hyl)laean  sweetness  of  these  delicious  compositions 
should  pall  upon  the  sense  by  a  too  luxurious  indul- 
gence. With  a  writer  of  less  variety  of  resource 
than  Ik.  Marvel,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  ad- 
vance such  a  criticism ;  but  we  are  perverse  enough 
to  demand  of  him  not  only  pre-eminence  in  a  favorite 
sphere,  but  a  more  liberal  taste  of  other  qualities,  of 
which  we  have  often  had  such  pleasant  inklings. 

In  this  volume  we  have  the  "  Dreams"  of  the  Four 
Seasons,  Boyhood,  Youth,  Manhood,  and  Age,  in 
which  the  experience  of  those  epochs  is  set  forth  in 
a  soft,  imaginative  twilight,  diversified  with  passages 
of  felicitous  description,  and  with  genuine  strains  of 
t^^nder,  pathetic  beauty,  which  could  come  only  from 
the  heart  of  genius.  His  home-life  in  the  country  is 
a  perpetual  source  of  inspiration  to  Ik.  Marvel,  in 
his  highest  and  best  creations.  He  describes  rural 
scenes  with  a  freshness  and  veracity,  which  is  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  early  recollections.  In  this 
respect,  "  the  child  is  father  to  the  man."  His  pages 
arc  fragrant  with  the  clover-fields  and  new  hay,  in 
which  he  sported  when  a  child.  With  feelings  un- 
worn by  the  world,  he  lives  over  again  the  "  dreams 
of  his  youth,"  which  are  so  richly  peopled  with  fair 
and  sad  visions,  drawing  an  abundant  supply  of  ma- 
terials for  his  exquisite  imagination  to  shape,  and 
reproducing  them  in  forms  that  are  equally  admirable 


for  their  tenderness  and  their  truth.  What  a  strik- 
ing  contrast  does  he  present  to  those  writers  who 
trust  merely  to  fancy  without  the  experience  of  life 
— whose  rural  pictures  remind  you  of  nature  as  much 
as  the  green  and  red  paint  of  an  artificial  flower  re- 
minds you  of  a  rose. 

In  the  Dedication  of  this  volume  to  Washington 
Irving,  the  author  gracefully  alludes  to  the  influence 
of  that  consummate  master  in  enabling  him  to  attain 
the  *'  facility  in  the  use  of  language,  and  the  fitness 
of  expression  in  which  to  dress  his  thoughts,"  which 
any  may  suppose  to  be  foimd  in  his  writings.  This 
is  a  beautiful  testimony,  alike  honorable  to  the  giver 
and  the  receiver.  The  frankness  with  which  the  ac- 
knowledgment is  made,  shows  a  true  simplicity  of 
purpose,  altogether  above  the  sphere  of  a  weak  per- 
sonal vanity.  And  the  contagious  action  of  Mr.  Irv- 
ing's  literary  example  on  susceptible,  generous  minds 
can  scarcely  be  overrated.  The  writers  now  on  the 
stage  are  more  indebted  to  that  noble  veteran  than 
they  are  apt  to  remember,  for  the  polished  refinement; 
of  expression  which  he  was  the  first  to  make  the  fash- 
ion in  this  country.  They  may  indeed  discover  no 
more  resemblance  between  Mr.  Irving's  style  and 
their  own,  than  there  is  between  that  of  Mr.  Irving 
and  Ik.  Marvel.  In  this  case,  we  confess,  we  should 
not  have  suspected  the  relation  alluded  to  by  the 
latter.  We  trace  other  and  stronger  influences  in 
the  formation  of  his  style  than  the  example  of  Mr. 
Irving.  But  the  beneficial  eff"ect  of  a  great  master 
of  composition  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  resem- 
blance which  it  produces  to  himself.  The  artist  does 
not  study  the  works  of  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo 
in  order  to  imitate  their  characteristics.  His  purpose 
is  rather  to  catch  the  spirit  of  beauty  which  pervades 
their  productions,  and  to  learn  the  secret  of  method 
by  which  it  was  embodied.  In  like  manner,  tlie 
young  writer  can  not  yield  himself  to  the  seductive 
charm  of  Mr.  Irving's  golden  periods,  and  follow  the 
liquid,  melodious  flow  of  his  enchanting  sentences, 
without  a  revelation  of  the  beautiful  mysteries  ot 
expression,  and  a  new  sense  of  the  sweetness  and 
harmony  of  the  language  which  he  is  to  make  his  in- 
strument. He  may  be  entirely  free  from  conscious 
imitation,  but  he  has  received  a  virtue  which  can 
not  fail  to  be  manifested  in  his  own  endeavors.  If  be 
be  a  man  of  original  genius,  like  Ik.  Marvel,  he  may 
not  indicate  the  source  from  which  his  mind  has 
derived  such  vigorous  impulses ;  but  his  obligation 
is  no  less  real  ;  though  instead  of  reproducing  the 
wholesome  leaves  on  which  his  spirit  has  fed,  he 
weaves  them  into  the  shining  and  comely  robes  that 
are  at  once  the  dress  and  the  adornment  of  his  own 
thoughts. 

Florence  Sackville  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  the 
title  of  a  highly  successfid  English  novel,  dedicated 
to  the  poet  Rogers.  In  the  form  of  an  autobiography, 
the  heroine  relates  the  incidents  of  her  life,  which 
are  marked  by  a  great  variety  of  experience,  includ 
ing  many  passages  of  terrible  suffering  and  tragic 
pathos.  The  story  is  sustained  with  uncommon 
power ;  the  characters  in  the  plot  are  admirably  in- 
dividualized ;  showing  a  deep  insight  into  human 
nature,  and  a  rare  talent  for  depicting  the  recondite 
workings  of  passion.  A  lofty  and  pure  religious 
sentiment  pervades  the  volume,  and  deepens  the 
effect  of  the  thrilling  narrative. 

Clovernook,  by  Alice  Carey.    (Published  by  Red- 
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field).  The  author  of  this  series  of  rural  sketches 
enjoys  a  well-earned  reputation  as  a  poet  of  uncom- 
mon imaginative  power,  with  a  choice  and  expressive 
diction.  Her  specimens  of  prose-writing  in  this 
beautiful  volume  will  serve  to  enhance  her  literary- 
fame.  They  consist  of  recollections  of  Western  life, 
described  with  great  accuracy  of  detail,  and  embel- 
lished with  the  natural  coloring  of  a  picturesque 
fancy.  Few  more  characteristic  or  charming  books 
have  recently  issued  from  the  American  press. 

A  new  edition  of  that  quaint,  ingenious  allegory, 
Salander  and  the  Dragon,  by  Frederic  William 
Shelton,  has  been  published  by  John  S.  Taylor. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  originality  and  fine 
moral  painting  of  this  remarkable  work  have  found 
such  just  appreciation. 

The  First  Woman  is  the  title  of  an  instructive 
essay  on  the  female  character,  by  Rev.  Gardiner 
Spring.  It  is  written  with  clearness  and  strength, 
and  contains  several  passages  of  chaste  eloquence. 
The  author  would  establish  the  position  of  woman 
0n  the  old  platform,  without  yielding  to  the  modern 
outcry  for  the  extension  of  her  rights.  (Published 
by  M.  W.  Dodd). 

A  volume  of  Select  Poetry  for  Children  and  Youth, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Tryon  Edwards,  D.D.,  is 
published  by  M.  W.  Dodd.  It  is  based  upon  an  En- 
glish selection  of  acknowledged  merit,  but  with  im- 
portant additions  and  improvements  by  the  American 
editor.  Excellent  taste  is  shown  in  its  preparation, 
and  it  must  prove  a  welcome  resource  for  the  men- 
tal entertainment  of  the  family  circle. 

The  Sovereigns  of  the  Bible,  by  Eliza  R.  Steele 
(published  by  M.  W.  Dodd),  describes,  in  simple 
narrative  style,  the  influence  of  monarchy  in  the 
political  history  of  the  chosen  nation.  Closely  fol- 
lowing the  Old  Testament  account,  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  free  from  the  tawdry  finery,  gingerbread 
work,  and  German-silver  splendor  which  shine  with 
such  dazzling  radiance  in  many  modern  attempts  to 
improve  the  style  of  the  sacred  records. 

The  Snow-Image  and  Other  Twice-told  Talcs,  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  (Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed, 
and  Fields).  This  collection  of  stories  is  introduced 
with  a  racy  preface,  giving  a  bit  of  the  author's  lit- 
erary autobiography.  The  volume  is  not  inferior  in 
interest  to  its  fascinating  predecessors. 

Summerfield ;  or,  Life  on  a  Farm,  by  Day  Kellogg 
Lee.  (Auburn :  Derby  and  Miller).  This  volume 
belongs  to  an  order  of  composition  which  requires  a 
true  eye  for  nature,  a  genial  sympathy  with  active 
life,  and  a  happy  command  of  language  for  its  suc- 
cessful execution.  The  present  author  exhibits  no 
ordinary  degree  of  these  qualities.  His  book  is  filled 
with  lively  pictures  of  country  life,  presented  with 
warmth  and  earnestness  of  feeling,  and  singularly 
free  from  affectation  and  pretense.  It  finely  blends 
the  instructive  with  the  amusing,  aiming  at  a  high 
moral  purpose,  but  without  the  formality  of  didactic 
writing.  We  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  author, 
and  believe  that  he  will  become  a  favorite  in  this  de- 
partment of  composition.  The  volume  is  issued  in 
excellent  style,  and  presents  a  very  creditable  speci- 
men of  careful  typography. 

The  Podesta's  Daughter  and  other  Poems,  by  Geo. 
H.  BoKER.  (Philadelphia:  A.Hart).  The  principal 
poem  in  this  volume  is  a  dramatic  sketch,  founded 
on  Italian  life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  written 
with  terseness  and  vigor,  displaying  a  chaste  and 
powerful  imagination,  with  an  admirable  command 
of  the  appropriate  language  of  poetry.  The  volume 
contains  several  miscellaneous  pieces,  including 
snatches  of  songs  and  sonnets,  which  evince  a  gen- 


uine artistic  culture,  and  give  a  brilliant  promise  on 
the  part  of  the  youthful  poet. 

What  I  Saw  in  New  York,  by  JoEL  H.  Ross, 
M.D.  (Auburn:  Derby  and  Miller).  A  series  of 
popular  sketches  of  several  of  the  principal  objects 
of  interest  in  our  "Great  Metropolis."  The  author 
has  walked  about  the  streets  with  his  eyes  wide 
open,  noticing  a  multiplicity  of  things  which  are  apt 
to  escape  the  negligent  observer,  and  has  described 
them  in  a  familiar  conversational  tone,  which  is  not 
a  little  attractive.  Strangers  who  are  visiting  New 
York  for  the  first  time  will  find  an  abundant  store  of 
convenient  information  in  this  well-filled  volume — 
and  all  the  better  for  the  agreeable  manner  in  which 
it  is  conveyed. 

A  useful  volume  for  the  emigrant  and  traveler,  and 
for  the  student  of  geography  as  well,  has  been  issued 
by  J.  H.  Colton,  entitled  Western  Portraiture,  by  Dan- 
iel S.  Curtis.  It  contains  a  description  of  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  and  Iowa,  with  remarks  on  Minneso- 
ta, and  other  Territories.  In  addition  to  the  valuable 
practical  information  which  it  presents  in  a  lucid 
manner,  it  gives  several  curious  pictures  of  social 
life  and  natural  scenery  in  the  West.  No  one  who 
wishes  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  resources  of  this 
country  should  fail  to  consult  its  very  readable  pages. 

One  of  the  most  important  London  publications  of 
the  present  season.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  France, 
by  Sir  James  Stephen,  is  just  issued  by  Harper 
and  Brothers  in  one  elegant  octavo  volume.  They 
were  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  comprise  a  series  of  brilliant,  discursive  com- 
mentaries on  the  salient  points  of  French  history, 
from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
Of  the  twenty-four  Lectures  which  compose  the  vol- 
ume, three  are  devoted  to  the  "  Power  of  the  Pen  in 
France,"  and  discuss  in  a  masterly  style,  the  charac- 
ter and  influence  of  Abeilard,  Bernard,  Montaigne, 
Descartes,  Pascal,  and  other  eminent  French  writers. 
Apart  from  its  valuable  political  disquisitions,  no  re- 
cent work  can  compare  with  this  volume  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  literature. 


Among  the  works  in  preparation  by  Messrs.  Black 
is  a  Memoir  of  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey,  by  his  friend  Lord 
CocKBURN.  This  biography  will  possess  peculiar 
interest,  from  Lord  Jeffrey's  literary  position  as  one 
of  the  originators,  and  for  so  many  years  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  His  connection  with  Byron, 
originating  in  fierce  hostility,  and  terminating  in 
warm  friendship,  as  well  as  his  connection  with  many 
other  distinguished  men,  and  the  grace  of  his  epis- 
tolary style,  will  also  impart  an  interesting  charact-er 
to  its  contents. 


Mr.  Jerdan  is  proceeding  rapidly  with  his  Auto- 
biography and  Reminiscences,  the  commencement  of 
which  will  relate  to  the  youth  of  some  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  law  now  living,  and  the  se(iuel  will 
illustrate,  from  forty  years  of  intimacy,  the  character 
and  acts  of  George  Canning,  and  nearly  all  the  lead 
ing  statesmen,  politicians,  literati,  and  artists,  who 
have  flourished  within  that  period. 


It  is  reported  that  Lord  Brougham  is  beguiling 
his  sick  leisure  at  Cannes,  with  the  comjjosition  of  a 
work  to  be  entitled,  France  and  England  before  Eu 
rope  in  1851,  a  social  and  political  parallel  of  the  two 
foremost  nations  of  the  world. 

An  Engli.sh  Memoir  of  the  Last  Emperor  of  China 
is  announced  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  the  late- 
ly-deceased and  well-known  missionary  to  that  strange 
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empire,  from  which   intelligent  tidings   are   always 
welcome. 


A  second  edition  is  printing  of  Carlyle's  Life  of 
Sterling.  His  first  book  the  fine  Life  of  Schiller, 
took  some  five-and-twenty  years  to  attain  the  sec- 
ond-cditionship,  which  is  bestowed  upon  his  latest 
book  after  as  many  days. 


A  second  edition  is  under  way  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley's  glowing  novel,  Yeast,  which  is  regarded 
by  mnny  as  the  best  of  all  his  books,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  the  rural  scenes  and  manners  which  are 
familiar  to  him  at  first-hand. 


The  last  announcement  of  a  new  work  in  the  de- 
partment of  history  or  biography  is  that  of  a  forth- 
coming Life  of  Admiral  Blake,  "  based  almost  en- 
tirely on  original  documents,"  by  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon,  the  biographer  of  John  Howard  and  Will- 
iam Penn,  and  the  delineator  of  London  prisons 
Mr.  Dixon  has  a  taste  for  the  selection  of  "  safe" 
subjects,  and  Robert  Blake  is  surely  one  of  the 
"  safest"  that  could  be  chosen.  The  Nelson  of  the 
Commonwealth,  without  Nelson's  faults  and  frailties. 


An  elegant  translation  of  Charles  Dickens's 
works,  well  got  up,  and  well  printed,  is  being  pub- 
lished in  Copenhagen.  The  first  part  commences 
with  David  Copperfield,  from  the  pen  of  Herr  Moltke. 


The  collected  poems  of  D.  M.  Moir,  the  ''  Delta" 
of  Blackwood,  lately  deceased,  are  announced  by  the 
Messrs.  Blackwood,  with  a  memoir  by  Thomas  Aird. 
**  Delta"  was  an  amiable  and  benevolent  surgeon,  at 
Musselburgh,  a  little  fishing  village,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Edinburgh,  and  had  nothing  about  him  of  the  con- 
ceit which  a  little  literary  fame  generally  begets  in 
the  member  of  a  trifling  provincial  circle.  Whether 
his  musical  and  rather  melancholy  verses  will  be  long 
remembered  is  doubtful ;  but  a  tolerably  enduring  re- 
putation is  probably  secured  to  his  Mansie  Wauch,  a 
genial  portraiture  of  a  Scottish  village-original,  in  its 
way  quite  as  racy,  though  not  so  caustic,  as  Galt's 
best  works  in  the  same  lime.  Mr.  Thomas  Aird, 
his  biographer,  is  the  editor  of  a  Dumfries  newspa- 
per, and  himself  a  man  of  original  genius.  D.  M. 
Moir,  by  the  way,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
his  namesake  and  fellow  contributor  to  Blackwood, 
George  Moir,  the  Edinburgh  advocate,  a  man  of 
much  greater  accomplishment,  the  translator  of 
Schiller's  Wallenstein,  and  author  of  the  Frag- 
ments from  the  History  of  John  Bull,  a  satire  on  mod- 
ern refom,  in  the  manner  of  Dean  Swift's  Tale  of 
a  Tub. 


The  Council  of  King's  College,  London,  have 
appointed  Mr.  James  Stephen,  son  of  Sergeant 
Stephen,  author  of  the  Commentaries,  to  the  Profes- 
sorship of  English  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bullock. 


At  Belfast,  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  has 
been,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  assigned  to  Dr.  James 
M'CosH,  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
author  of  one  of  the  most  profound  works  that  have 
appeared  of  late  years — The  Method  of  the  Divine 
Government,  Physical  and  Moral. 


Mr.  Hayward,  the  translator  of  Faust,  has  written 
to  The  Morniiig  Chronicle  to  insist  on  the  improb- 
ability that  there  is  any  truth  in  a  paragraph  which 
has  been  going  the  round  of  the  papers,  and  which 


described  the  late  convert  to  Catholicism,  the  fair 
and  vagrant  Ida,  Countess  von  Hahn-Hahn,  as 
parading  herself  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  in  the  guise 
of  a  haggard  penitent,  literally  clad  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  ! 


Lord  Mahon,  in  the  last  volume  of  his  History  of 
England  that  has  been  published,  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  upon  Junius,  and  his  decision  upon  that  vexed 
topic  will  be  heard  with  interest :  "  But  who  was 
Junius  ?....!  will  not  affect  to  speak  with  doubt 
when  no  doubt  exists  in  my  mind.  From  the  proofs 
adduced  by  others,  and  on  a  clear  conviction  of  my 
own,  I  affirm  that  the  author  of  Junius  was  no  other 
than  Sir  Philip  Francis."  The  Literary  Gazette  also 
says  "  We  are  as  much  convinced  that  Sir  Philip 
Francis  was  Junius  as  that  George  III.  was  king  of 
Great  Britain." 


In  an  elaborate  article  on  the  intellectual  character 
of  Kossuth,  the  London  Athenosum  remarks,  "  Ot 
the  minor  merits  of  this  remarkable  man,  his  com 
mand  of  the  English  language  is  perhaps  that  which 
creates  the  largest  amount  of  wonder.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  an  occasional  want  of  idiom,  the  use  of  a 
few  words  in  an  obsolete  sense,  and  a  habit  of  some- 
times carrying  (German  fashion)  the  infinitive  verb  to 
the  end  of  a  sentence — there  is  little  to  distinguish 
M.  Kossuth's  English  from  that  of  our  great  masters 
of  eloquence.  Select,  yet  copious  and  picturesque, 
it  is  always.  The  combinations — we  speak  of  hLs 
words  as  distinct  from  the  thoughts  that  lie  in  them 
— are  often  very  happy.  We  can  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  has  enriched  and  utilized  our  language  • 
the  first  by  using  unusual  words  with  extreme  felicity, 
the  latter  by  proving  to  the  world  how  well  the  preg- 
nant and  flexible  tongue  of  Shakspeare  adapts  itself 
to  the  expression  of  a  genius  and  a  race  so  remote 
from  the  Saxon  as  the  Magyar." 


The  Chancellorship  of  the  Dublin  University,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  has  been  con- 
ferred on  Lord  John  George  Beresford,  the  pri- 
mate of  Ireland. 


The  Scotch  Journals  announce  the  death  of  one 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  many  of  the  scholars  of  this 
country,  Mr.  George  Dunbar,  professor  of  Greek 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir,  Fellow  and  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  died  suddenly  on  the  14th 
of  December.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal  views  and 
charitable  feelings,  and  although  in  a  society  not  re- 
markable for  catholicity  of  spirit,  his  advocacy  of  all 
measures  of  progress  and  freedom  was  uniform  and 
zealous.  He  was  appointed  to  the  provostship  by  the 
Crown  in  1837, 


Among  recent  deaths  of  literary  men,  we  note  that 
of  Basil  Montague,  best  known  as  the  editor  of  the 
works  of  Lord  Bacon.  He  was  an  illegitimate  son 
of  the  famous  Earl  of  Sandwich,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  by  the  unfortunate  Miss  Reay,  who  was 
assassinated  in  1779,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hackman,  her 
betrothed  lover.  The  tragic  story  is  told  in  all  the 
London  guide-books,  as  well  as  in  collections  ot 
celebrated  trials.  Mr.  Basil  Montague  studied  for 
the  law,  and  rose  to  a  high  standing  in  the  profession. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Honorable  Society 
of  Gray's  Inn,  in  1798.  On  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy 
he  published  some  valuable  treatises,  the  reputation 
of  which  gained   him   a  commissionership.     With 
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Romilly  and  Mackintosh  he  worked  diligently  for 
the  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  penal  code.  On 
capital  punishments  he  wrote  several  pamphlets, 
which  attracted  much  public  notice.  Besides  his 
edition  of  Bacon,  with  an  original  biography,  he  pub- 
lished Selections  from  Tayior,  Hooker,  Hall,  and  Ba- 
con. He  died  at  Boulogne,  on  the  27th  of  November, 
in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 


From  France  we  can  expect  no  more  literature  for 
some  time,  and  we  must  think  ourselves  fortunate  that 
Guizot's  two  new  works  reached  us  before  "  society 
was  saved,"  as  the  man  says  who  has  earned  the  ex- 
ecration of  the  world.  These  two  works  are  Etudes 
Morales  and  Etudes  sur  les  Beaux  Arts.  The  former 
contains  essays  on  Immortality,  on  the  state  of  Relig- 
ion in  modern  society,  on  Faith,  and  a  lengthy  treatise 
on  Education.  The  second  is  interesting,  as  show- 
ing us  Guizot  criticising  Art. 


A  curious  work,  entitled,  Les  Murailles  Revolu- 
tionnaires  (Revolutionary  Walls),  has  been  published 
in  Paris.  It  contains  the  proclamations,  decrees,  ad- 
dresses, appeals,  warnings,  denunciations,  remon- 
strances, counsels,  professions  of  faith,  plans  of  polit- 
ical reconstruction,  and  schemes  of  social  regenera- 
tion, which  were  stuck  on  the  walls  of  Paris  in  the 
first  few  months'  agitated  existence  of  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  At  that  time  the  dead  walls  of  la  grande 
ville  presented  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  They 
were  literally  covered  with  placards  of  all  sizes,  all 
shapes,  all  colors,  all  sorts  of  type,  and  some  were 
even  in  manuscript.  Several  times  in  the  course  of 
a  day  was  the  paper  renewed ;  and  so  attractive  was 
the  reading  it  offered  to  every  passer-by,  that  it  not 
only  put  an  end  to  the  sale  of  books,  but  nearly  ruined 
circulating  libraries  and  salons  de  lecture,  in  which, 
for  the  moderate  charge  of  from  two  to  five  sous, 
worthy  citizens  are  accustomed  to  read  the  journals. 
Louis  Napoleon  has  changed  all  that.  Among  oth- 
er wondrous  decrees  that  have  issued  from  his  bar- 
racks, is  "  Bill-Stickers  Beware  !"  The  usurper  sees 
danger  in  the  very  poles  and  paste  of  an  afficheur  ! 


There  is  in  Paris,  under  the  sole  direction  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  the  Abbe  Migne,  an  establishment  em- 
bracing a  printing  office,  stereotype  foundry,  and  all 
other  departments  of  book  manufacture,  which  has  in 
course  of  publication  a  complete  series  of  the  chief 
works  of  Catholic  literature,  amounting  to  2000  vol- 
umes, and  the  prices  are  such  that  the  mass  of  the 
clergy  of  that  faith  may  possess  the  whole. 


sunshine  of  the  fame  procured  to  him  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Paul  and  Virginia. 


Lamartine  has  given  us  the  third  and  fourth  vol- 
umes of  his  Histoire  de  la  Restauration  ;  Barante, 
the  third  volume  of  his  Histoire  de  la  Convention, 
bringing  the  narrative  down  to  1793.  Thierry  an- 
nounces a  new  edition  of  his  works ;  and  Alexan- 
dre Dumas  has  commenced  his  Memoires  in  La 
Presse. 


The  most  striking  of  French  novels,  or  of  any  nov- 
els recently  published,  is  the  Revenants  ("  Ghosts"), 
of  Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger,  which  exceeds 
in  cleverness,  ingenuity,  and  absurdity  all  the  novels 
put  together  of  his  prolific  parent  himself.  The  he- 
roes and  heroines  of  the  Revenants  are  those  of  three 
Df  the  most  celebrated  tales  of  last  century,  Goethe's 
Werthcr,  Bernardin  St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Atibe  Prevost's  Manon  VEscaut. 
The  book  opens  with  a  description  of  a  visit  paid  by 
Mustel,  a  German  professor,  to  his  old  pupil  Ber- 
nardin Saint-Pierre,  now  living  at  Paris  in  the 


It  has  been  remarked  that  the  name  of  Bonaparte 
is  unlucky  to  literature,  for  they  do  not  understand 
that,  to  flourish,  literature  requires  freedom.  No  king 
or  emperor,  if  he  had  all  the  gold  of  Peru,  could 
nowadays  do  as  much  for  literature  as  the  public  ; 
and,  to  please  the  public,  it  must  be  completely  free. 
"  Now,"  writes  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lit- 
erary Gazette,  "if  the  illustrious  Monsieur  Bonaparte 
can  make  good  his  position  in  France,  he  must  be  a 
despot.  On  no  other  ground  could  he  stand  for  a 
week — it  is  aut  C(ssar  aut  nullus  with  him.  And, 
unfortunately,  unlike  most  despots,  he  has  no  taste 
whatever  for  literature — he  never,  it  is  said,  read 
fifty  lines  of  poetry  in  his  life,  and  can  not  even  now 
wade  through  half-a-dozen  pages  of  prose  without 
falling  asleep." 


Silvio  Pellico,  so  famous  for  his  works,  his  ira 
prisonments,  and  sufferings,  is  now  in  Paris. 


Three  novels  are  announced  by  a  German  author- 
ess, Carolina  von  Gohren — Ottomar,  Victor,  and 
Thora,  and  Glieder  einer  Kelte.  The  authoress 
(whose  real  name  is  Frau  von  Zollner)  is  a  lady 
of  noble  family,  who  has  married  a  man  of  "  no 
famil)',"  and  has  not  died  of  the  mesalliance.  She  is 
well  known  in  the  best  circles  of  Dresden,  and  has 
lately  taken  to  fill  her  leisure  with  writing  novels, 
which  she  does  with  considerable  skill.  Her  com- 
patriot Hahn-Hahn,  by  her  languid  airs  of  haughty 
aristocracy,  seems  to  have  roused  the  scorn  of  Frau 
von  Zollner,  who  attacks  her  with  great  spirit. 
The  new  writer  commands  the  sympathy  of  English 
readers  by  her  good,  plain  common  sense,  and  the 
moral  tendency  of  her  books. 


The  scientific  literature  both  of  Germany  and 
England  is  about  to  be  enriched  by  a  translation  of 
Oersted's  chief  work,  "  The  Soul  in  Nature." 
CoTTA,  of  Stuttgard  and  Tubingen,  is  to  publish  th© 
one,  and  Mr.  Bohn  the  other. 


A  German  translation  is  announced  of  the  lately 
deceased  Danish  poet,  Oehlenschlager's  Auto- 
biographical Reminiscences.  Oehlenschlager  has  an 
old  reputation  in  this  country  as  the  author  of  the 
fine-art  drama,  "  Correggio,"  and  of  a  still  finer  the- 
atrical version  of  the  Arabian  Nights' tale,  "Aladdin 
and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,"  both  of  which  were  in- 
troduced to  the  public  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  During  his  lifetime,  he  pub- 
lished a  portion  of  his  autobiography,  which  was 
very  interesting  and  unaffected  ;  and  we  can  predict 
a  fair  popularity  to  the  now  completed  work. 


Of  German  fictions,  the  one  that  has  made  the 
most  noise  lately  is  the  long-announced  novel  by 
Wolfgang  Menzel,  the  well-known  historian, 
journalist,  and  critic,  entitled  Furore :  Gcschichte 
eines  Monchs  und  einer  Nonne  aus  dem  dreissigjdhri- 
gen  Kriege  ("  Story  of  a  Monk  and  a  Nun  from  the 
period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War"),  which  the  Ger- 
man critics  praise  as  a  lively  and  variegated  picture 
of  that  period  of  turmoil  and  confusion. 


Heine's  new  work,  Romanzero,  has  been  prohib- 
ited at  Berlin,  and  the  copies  in  the  booksellers, 
shops  confiscated.  The  sale  of  eight  thousand  copies 
before  it  was  prohibited  is  a  practical  assurance  of 
its  brilliant  success.     Gay,  sarcastic,  and  poetic,  it 
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resembles  all  his  previous  works  in  spirit,  though 
U.'ss  finished  in  form.  His  Faust  turns  out  to  be  a 
Ballet,  with  Me])histopheles  metamorphosed  into  a 
Danseuse  !  In  the  letter  which  concludes  the  work 
tiiere  is  much  interesting  matter  on  the  Faust  Saga, 
aaid  its  mode  of  treatment. 


The  people  of  Leipzig  have  just  had  their  "  Schil- 
ler-fest,"  or  Schiller's  festival,  in  honor  of  the  great 
national  poet  and  tragedian.  Schiller  was,  indeed,  a 
native  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  he  lived  in  Mannheim 
and  Weimar.  But  Germany,  which  has  no  metrop- 
(vlis,  enjoys  a  great  many  capitals:  and  as  the  an- 
cients had  a  god  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  vari- 
ous constellations,  so  do  the  Germans  have  a  capital 
(it  poetic  art,  another  of  music,  another  of  painting, 
and  so  on.  Leipzig  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  the  great 
literary  metropolis,  and  in  this  capacity  the  good 
city  holds  an  annual  festival  in  honor  of  Schiller. 
On  the  present  occasion  there  was  a  public  dinner, 
with  pompous  speeches  by  Messrs.  Gutzkow,  Bothe, 
Bind  Apel,  while  in  the  Leipzig  theatre  Shakspeare's 
'•  Macbeth"  was  given  in  Schiller's  adaptation  to  the 
German  stage. 


The  Berlin  journals  announce  the  arrival  m  that 
city  of  Doctor  Zahn,  so  well  known  for  his  researches 
m  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  His  work  thereon  is 
one  of  the  most  important  archaeological  productions 
extant.  He  has  passed  not  fewer  than  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life  among  those  ancient  ruins. 


The  foreign  obituary  includes  the  name  of  Dr. 
Meinhold — a  name  which  will  live  in  connection 
with  The  Amber  Witch  and  with  the  singular  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  reception  of  that  powerful 
tale. 


The  English  admirers  of  Humboldt's  Kosmos 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  an  important  addition  has 
l>een  made  to  the  commentaries  on  that  great  work, 
by  Herr  Bronne's  "  Collection  of  Maps  for  the  Kos- 
mos." The  first  series,  containing  six  plates,  has 
just  been  published  by  Krais  and  Hoffmann,  at  Stutt- 
gardt.  These  six  plates  are  to  be  followed  by  thirty- 
six  others,  and  contain  the  planetary,  solar,  and  lunar 
systems,  the  plain  globes,  and  the  body  of  the  earth, 
and  the  elevations  of  its  surface,  with  a  variety  of 
diagrams,  and  a  set  of  explanatory  notes. 


An  intelligent  and  appreciative  German,  Siegfried 
KupPER,  has  been  attracted  by  the  fine  simplicities 
and  interests  of  the  popular  poetry  of  Servia,  and 
has  woven  together,  out  of  the  lays  which  commemo- 
rate theAchilles-Ulysses-Hercules-Leonidas  of  Serv- 
ia, Lazar,  der  Serbenczar.  Ein  Heldcn-gcdicht  "  Lazar, 
the  Czar  of  the  Serbs.  A  Heroic  poem."  "Among 
the  earliest  announcers  of  the  beauty  of  the  Servian 
popular  poetry,"  says  the  London  Literary  Journal, 
"was  Theresa  Jakob,  the  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  German  Professor,  and  now  for  many  years 
married  to  the  American  Dr.  Robinson,  the  author 
<yi  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine.  This  lady  (a 
translation  of  whose  History  of  the  Colonization  of 
America  we  lately  reviewed)  published,  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  some  translated  specimens  of 
Servian  song,  which  quite  took  captive  the  heart  of 
old  Goethe,  whose  praises  introduced  them  to  the 
notice  of  educated  Europe.  Other  Germans,  and 
even  some  Frenchmen,  followed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  and  our  own  Bowring's  Specimens  of  Servian 
Poetry,  is  probably  familiar  to  many  readers.  With 
Ihe  growing  importance  of  the  Slavonian  tribes,  a 


new  interest  attaches  to  their  copious  literature  ;  and 
to  any  enterprising  young  litterateur,  in  quest  of  an 
unexplored  field  of  research,  we  would  recommend 
the  poetry,  recent  and  ancient,  of  the  Slavonic 
races." 


The  Council  of  the  Shakspeare  Society  hav« 
received  a  very  welcome  and  unexpected  present, 
in  the  shape  of  a  translation  of  Shakspeare,  in 
twelve  volumes  8vo.,  into  Swedish  verse.  This  la- 
borious work  has  been  accomplished  by  Professor 
Hagberg,  of  the  University  of  Lund,  and  it  was 
transmitted  through  the  Swedish  Minister  resident 
in  London. 


A  Signer  Antonio  Caccia,  an  Italian  exile,  sends 
from  the  freer  press  of  Leipzig,  a  book  of  practical 
and  philosophic  travel :  Europa  ed  America.  Scens. 
della  Vita  dal  1848  aZ  1850  ("  Europe  and  America. 
Scenes  from  Life  in  both  hemispheres  during  the 
years  1848-50"),  which  contains,  besides  a  notice  ot 
California,  a  good  many  useful  hints  to  travelers. 


The  librarian  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  pur 
chased,  for  the  Imperial  Library,  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  all  the  pamphlets,  placards,  caricatures,  songs, 
&c.,  published  at  Berlin  during  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  1848. 


Dr.  Smith,  bishop  of  Victoria,  Hong  Kong,  has 
sent  to  the  library  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris 
tian  Knowledge,  a  Chinese  work  On  the  Geography 
and  History  of  Foreign  Nations,  by  Seu-KE-yu,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Fokeen.  Seu-ke-yu  is  a 
man  of  high  official  station,  a  distinguished  scholar, 
and  very  liberal  in  his  views.  He  commences  the 
geographical  part  of  his  book  with  a  statement  of  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  the  uni- 
versal belief  in  China  of  its  being  a  vast  level  area, 
of  which  the  Celestial  Empire  occupies  the  central 
and  most  considerable  part.  Numerous  maps  illus- 
trate the  text,  being  tolerably  correct  copies  from 
European  atlases,  the  names  given  in  Chinese  char- 
acters. The  work  is  in  six  volumes,  very  well 
printed,  and  instead  of  binding,  each  part  is  contain- 
ed in  a  wooden  case,  ingeniously  folding,  and  fastened 
with  ivory  pins. 

When  the  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  was  created  some  four  or  five  years  ago 
in  Constantinople,  it  became  apparent  that  there  ex 
isted  a  great  desideratum  of  Moslem  civilization, 
necessary  to  be  supplied  as  soon  as  possible — a  Turk 
ish  Vocabulary  and  a  Turkish  Grammar  compiled 
according  to  the  high  development  of  philology.  The 
Grammar  has  now  been  published ;  being  compiled 
by  Fuad  Effendi,  mustesher  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  a  man 
known  for  his  high  attainments — assisted  by  Ahmed 
Djesvid  Efi"endi,  another  member  of  the  Council  of 
Instruction.  The  work  has  been  printed  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  translations  will  be  made  into  several 
languages  :  the  French  edition  being  now  in  prep- 
aration by  two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Foreign 
Office  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  who  have  obtained  a 
privilege, of  ten  years  for  its  sale. 


Among  the  new  works  just  out,  we  notice  a  Span 
ish  translation  of  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Lit 
erature,  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  y  Don  EN- 
RIQUE DE  Vedia  {con  adiciones  y  notas  cnticas),  Mr. 
Ticknor  having  communicated  some  notes  and  cor- 
rections to  the  two  translators,  who  have  added  from 
their  own  stores. 


SI  lltnf  frnni  fmt^. 


A  HORRIBLE    BUSINESS. 

Master  Butcher. — "  Did  you  take  Old  Major  Dumblebore's  Ribs  to  No.  12?" 
Boy. — "Yes,  Sir." 

Master  Butcher. — "  Then,  cut  Miss  Wiggle's  Shoulder  and  Neck,  and  hang  Mr.  Foodie's  Legs  till  they're  quite 
tender." 


RATHER  TOO  MUCH  OF  A  GOOD  THING. 

¥E  see  advertised  some  "Crying  Dolls."  We 
must  protest  against  this  new  kind  of  amuse- 
ment. Just  as  if  the  real  thing  was  not  enough, 
but  we  are  to  have  an  addition  to  an  evil,  that  is 
already  sufficiently  "  crying"  in  every  household. 
We  wish  the  inventor  of  this  new  toy  (which 
might  be  called  "  the  Disturber  of  the  Peace  of 
Private  Families")  to  be  woke  up  regularly  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  for  the  next  twelve 
months  to  come,  by  one  of  his  own  "  Crying 
Dolls."  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  see  how  he 
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likes  it.  Let  one  of  the  Dolls  also  be  "  Teeth- 
ing ;"  for  we  should  not  be  astonished  now  to 
hear  of  "  Teething  Dolls,"  and  "  Coughing  and 
Choking  Ddlls,"  with  other  infantine  varieties,  and 
then  the  punishment  of  this  "  monster  in  human 
form"  will  be  complete.  Dr.  Guillotine  perished 
by  the  instrument  he  invented.  The  inventor  of 
the  "  Crying  Dolls"  deserves  ja  similar  fate.  He 
should  be  shut  up  with  all  his  toys  in  *'  full  cry," 
until,  like  Niobe,  the  crying  was  the  death  of 
him,  and  he  was  turned,  by  some  offended  my- 
thological deity,  into  the  "  great  pump,"  of  which 
his  invention  proclaims  him  to  be  the  effigy. 
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MRS.  BAKER'S  PET. 


MRS.  BAKER,  feeling  lonely  during  her  hus- 
band's absence  at  his  business,  has  pur- 
chased a  dog  in  the  streets  for  a  Pet.  The 
animal  has  been  brought  home,  and  Mrs.  Baker 
has  been  for  some  time  anxiously  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  husband  to  dinner,  to  introduce 
him  to  her  new  favorite.  The  gentleman's  latch 
key  has  been  heard  in  the  door,  and  Cook  has 
received  orders  to  dish  the  dinner.  Mr.  Baker, 
Mrs.  Baker,  Mary  the  Servant,  and  Scamp  the 
Pet  meet  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room.  Scamp 
commences  an  infuriated  assault  of  barks  and 
springs,  meant  for  the  inoffensive  and  astonished 
Baker,  but  which  have  all  the  appearance  of 
being  directed  against  Mary,  who  is  entering  at 
the  moment  with  the  dinner-plates.  Mary  drops 
the  plates,  smashing  two,  and  begins  screaming. 
Scamp,  excited  by  the  row,  redoubles  his  barks, 
and  bounds  to  and  fro  on  the  door  mat.  Mr. 
Baker,  who  has  heard  nothing  of  the  dog,  is 
naturally  indignant  at  the  reception,  and  com- 
mences an  assault  upon  him  with  his  umbrella. 


Mrs.  Baker,  who  feels  that  the  reputation  of  her 
Pet  is  at  stake,  endeavors  to  soothe  him  by  order- 
ing him  to  "  Lie  down,  and  be  a  good  dog;"  but 
Scamp  is  insensible  to  the  power  of  moral  suasion. 
A  domestic  representation  of  the  old  play  of 
"  Family  Jars,"  takes  place  ;  the  leading  parts 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  "  for  the  first  time ;"  the 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mary  and  Scamp. 
The  performance  lasts  till  bed-time ;  when  the 
gentleman  insists  that  the  dog  shall  pass  the 
night  in  the  yard.  This  does  not  meet  Scamp's 
approbation,  and  he  expresses  his  discontent,  by 
a  serenade  under  the  windows  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baker's  bedroom,  which  lasts  the  whole  night, 
and  consists  in  running  up  and  down  the  howl- 
ing scale,  winding  up  with  a  prolonged  shake  in 
C  above  the  line.  The  performance  is  enlivened 
by  the  perpetual  raising  of  the  windows  from 
the  neighbors'  houses,  and  an  occasional  crash 
in  Mr.  Baker's  yard,  which  is  accounted  for  iho 
next  day  by  the  appearance  of  half  a  score  oi 
boot-jacks  of  various  sizes  and  patterns. 


l-sjlimis  for  |->kimrq. 


Figures  1  and  2. — Walking  and  In-door  Dresses. 


FIGURE  1. — Walking  Dress. — The  bonnet  is 
made  of  terry  velvet ;  the  brim  is  very  open  at 
the  sides,  so  as  to  show  the  face  well,  and  comes 
forward  at  top.  The  crown  is  not  very  deep  ;  it  is 
covered  in  the  first  place  w^ith  a  piece  of  terry  velvet, 
the  shape  of  which  resembles  a  hood,  trimmed  with 
black  lace  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  hanging 
over  the  curtain.  The  curtain  reaches  very  high, 
and  falls  almost  straight,  with  scarcely  any  fullness. 
It  is  edged  all  round  with  lace  about  an  inch  wide. 
Two  felted  feathers  spring  from  between  the  hood 
and  the  crown,  one  toward  the  right,  the  other  to- 
ward the  left,  and  entwined  together.  The  inside 
of  the  front  is  trimmed  with  narrow  velvet  ribbons 
and  black  lace.  The  sides  at  the  cheeks  are  filled 
with  bunches  of  pink  volubilis,  and  loops  of  black 
velvet.  These  bunches  of  flowers  hang  down  the 
front  with  two  velvet  ends. 

Mantle  and  dress  of  cloth  trimmed  with  velvet ; 
the  mantle  is  rounded  behind  and  very  full.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Talma  style.  The  neck  is  terminated 
by  a  little  upright  collar  barely  an  inch  in  height. 


which  rises  a  little  on  the  cravat.  The  front  is 
closed  by  three  little  bands  with  two  button-holes, 
which  are  fastened  over  velvet  buttons.  The  front 
corners  are  cut  sijuare,  but  rather  sloping,  so  as  to 
form  a  point.  An  inch  from  the  edge  a  velvet  ribbon 
two  inches  wide  is  sewed  on  flat. 

Figure  2. — In-door  Dress. — The  head-dress  is 
a  Louis  XV.  pufi",  made  of  white  blond,  satin  and 
velvet  ribbons,  set  on  the  head.  The  top  consists 
of  two  cross  bands  of  ribbon.  The  round  part  is 
formed  of  two  rows  of  blond  flutes.  Each  of  these 
rows  is  ornamented  with  bows  of  No.  1  velvet.  The 
first  row  violet,  the  second  yellow.  Large  bunches 
of  loops  of  wide  satin  ribbon,  violet  and  yellow,  fill 
the  sides  and  hollows  of  the  bands  ;  on  each  side 
full  ribbons  which  are  placed  across  the  head. 

Black  vest  with  lappets.  This  garment  sits  very 
close  ;  the  skirts  are  open  at  the  sides  and  behind, 
but  lap  over  each  other.  Satm  piping  all  round  the 
edges.  The  front  is  trimmed  with  two  small  satin 
pipings,  like  frogs,  each  terminating  with  a  satin 
button.     These  sleeves  have  an   elbow,  are  short, 
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and  end  in  a  cuff,  opened  up  the  side,  and  trimmed 
with  three  small  flaps  in  satin  piping. 

Waistcoat  of  yellow  valencias  buttoning  up  straight, 
with  small  buttons  of  the  same. 

Skirt  of  silk  cloth,  is  very  full,  but  the  plaits  are 
pressed  down  and  kept  flat  on  the  hips  so  as  not  to 
swell  out,  or  raise  the  lappets.  These  last  can  be 
made  to  sit  well  by  making  them  lie  smooth  on  the 
hips.  Chemisette  composed  of  two  rows  of  embroi- 
dered muslin,  fluted  and  kept  up  by  a  satin  cravat, 
tied  like  a  gentleman's.  Three  ample  rows  of  em- 
broidered muslin,  form  the  trimming  of  the  under- 
sleeve. 


Figure  3. — Evening  Dress. 

Evening  Dress. — Head-dress  of  hair  only,  with 
a  diamond  comb.  The  hair  is  parted  down  the  mid- 
dle, and  drawn  back  stjuare  from  the  forehead  on 
each  side.  One  large  plat  of  hair  is  laid  round  the 
top  of  the  head.  The  back  hair  is  done  up  in  plats 
and  torsades  twisted  together.  The  comb  is  put  in 
straight,  and  stands  rather  high  A  cashmere  Orien- 
tale.  This  short  garment  is  cut  straight  and  not  hol- 
lowed at  the  waist ;  it  reaches  several  inches  below 
the  hips  ;  the  sides  are  slit  up  ;  the  sleeves  are  wide 
at  bottom  and  open  in  front.  A  band  of  gold  lace, 
aljout  an  inch  wide,  is  laid  flat  all  round,  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  edge,  and  the  same  on  the  sleeves. 
Two  buttons  of  silk  and  gold  each  fasten  a  small 
cord  ending  in  a  handsome  tassel,  surmounted  by 
small  bows  of  silk  and  gold  of  various  sizes.  This 
cord  is  tied  in  front.  The  openings  of  the  sleeves 
and  sides  are  trimmed  in  the  same  manner.  The 
lining  is  white  satin. 

Dress  of  white  lutestring.  Body  low  and  square, 
trimmed  with  several  rows  of  white  blond.  The  top 
of  the  skirt  is  plain  for  a  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches, 
and  all  the  lower  part  is  trimmed  with  vandyked 
blond  flounces.     The  flounces  are  very  light. 

Full-dress  for  ho.me. — The  cap  is  a  Louis  XV. 
fanchon  of  Alengon  lace.  There  are  two  tufts  of 
various  flowers  on  each  side ;  they  lie  on  the  bands 
of  hair  which  are  waved  and  thrown  buck. 


Figure  4. — Full-dress  for  Home. 

Waistcoat  of  black  watered  silk  ;  festooned  edges, 
high  behind,  open  in  front.  A  row  of  Alen(pon  lace 
sewed  on  flat  projects  beyond  the  edge  all  round  the 
waistcoat.  Basquine  of  terry  velvet,  trimmed  with 
a  broad  satin  ribbon  and  plaid  velvet  of  bright  colors. 
The  sleeve,  wide  at  bottom,  is  open  behind  and 
trimmed  the  same..  The  trimming  is  drawn  in  very 
fine  gathers  in  the  middle ;  the  quilled  edges  are 
loose. 

The  skirt  of  terry  velvet  like  that  of  the  basquine, 
is  trimmed  with  five  flounces  lying  one  on  the  other. 
On  these  flounces  are  sewed  satin  ribbons  and  plaid 
velvet  bands,  the  top  one  No.  ]2,  the  two  others.  No. 
16,  the  bottom  one  No.  22.  These  ribbons  are  sewed 
flat  on  the  flounce,  which  is  not  gathered  in  that  part ; 
the  gathers  of  the  flounces  are  preserved  between  the 
flat  parts.  The  interval  between  the  ribbons  is  equal 
to  twice  their  width.  The  under-sleeves  follow  the 
shape  of  the  others,  and  have  two  rows  of  Alenr^on 
lace. 

We  have  nothing  new  to  report  respecting  the 
Bloomer  costume.  The  following  clever  parody  of 
Hamlet's  soliloquy,  is  quite  ingenious  : 


To  wear  or  not  to  wear  the  Bloomer  costume,  that's 

question. 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  us  girls  to  suffer 
The  inconveniences  of  the  long-skirt  dress, 
Or  cut  it  off  against  these  muddy  troubles. 
And,  by  the  cutting,  end  them.     'Tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  don  the  pants  : — 
The  pants  !  perchance  the  boots  I     Ay,  there's  the  rub 
For  in  those  pants  and  boots  what  jeers  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  these  untold  skirts 
Must  give  us  pause.     There's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  a  custom. 
For  who  could  bear  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  boys — 
The  old  maid's  scandal — the  young  man's  laughter — 
The  sidelong  leers,  and  derision's  mock. 
The  insolent  press,  and  all  the  spurns 
We  Bloomers  of  these  boobies  take  I 
Who  would  the  old  dress  wear, 
To  groan  and  toil  under  the  weary  load. 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  it — 
Of  ankles  large,  of  crooked  leg,  from  which 
Not  all  escape,  puz/.les  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  wear  the  dress  we  have 
TUan  turn  out  Bloomers. 
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RODOLPHUS.— A  FRANCONIA  STORY.* 

BY    JACOB    ABBOTT. 


SCENE    OF    THE    STORY. 

Franconia,  a  village  among  the  mountains  at  the  North. 

PRINCIPAL   PERSONS. 
RoDOLPHUS. 

Ellen  Linn  :  his  sister,  residing  with  her  aunt  up  the 
glen. 

Annie  Linn,  a  younger  sister. 

Antoine  Bianchinette,  a  French  boy,  at  service  at 
Mrs.  Henry's,  a  short  distance  from  the  village.  He  is 
called  generally  by  grown  people  Antonio,  and  by  the 
children  Beechnut. 

Malleville,  Mrs.  Henry's  niece. 

Alphonzo,  called  commonly  Phonny,  her  son 

Mr.  Keep,  a  lawyer. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  manner  in  which  indulgence  and  caprice 
on  the  part  of  the  parent,  lead  to  the  demoral- 
ization and  ruin  of  the  child,  is  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  Rodolphus. 

I.  BAD  training 
Rodolphus,  whatever  may  have  been  his  faults, 
was  certainly  a  very  ingenious  boy.  When  he 
was  very  young  he  made  a  dove-house  in  the  end 
of  his  father's  shed,  all  complete,  with  openings 
for  the  doves  to  go  in  and  out  in  front,  and  a  door 
for  himself  behind.  He  made  a  ladder,  also,  by 
which  he  could  mount  up  to  the  door.  He  did 
all  this  with  boards,  which  he  obtained  from  an 
old  fence,  for  material,  and  an  ax,  and  a  wood 
saw,  for  his  only  tools.  His  father,  when  he 
came  to  see  the  dove-house,  was  much  pleased 
with  the  ingenuity  which  Rodolphus  had  dis- 
played in  the  construction  of  it — though  he  found 
fault  with  him  for  taking  away  the  boards  from 
the  fence  without  permission.  This,  however, 
gave  Rodolphus  very  little  concern. 

When  the  dove  house  was  completed  Ro- 
dolphus obtained  a  pair  of  young  doves  from  a 
farmer  who  lived  about  a  mile  away,  and  put 
them  into  a  nest  which  he  made  for  them  in  a 
box,  inside. 

At  another  time  not  long  after  this,  he 
formed  a  plan  for  having  some  rabbits,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  made  a  house  for  them  in  a  corner 
of  the  yard  where  he  lived,  a  Httle  below  the  vil- 
lage of  Franconia.  He  made  the  house  out  of  an 
old  barrel.  He  sawed  a  hole  in  one  side  of  the 
barrel,  near  the  bottom  of  it,  as  it  stood  up  upon 
one  end — for  a  door,  in  order  that  the  rabbits 
might  go  in  and  out.  He  put  a  roof  over  the 
top  of  it,  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow.  He 
also  placed  a  keg  at  the  side  of  the  barrel,  by 

*  Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1852,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  o\  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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the  rabbit  house. 


way  of  wing  to  the  building.  There  was  a  roof 
over  this  wing,  too,  as  well  as  over  the  main 
body  of  the  house,  or,  rather,  there  was  a  board 
placed  over  it,  like  a  roof,  though  in  respect  to 
actual  use  this  covering  was  more  properly  a  lid 
than  a  roof,  for  the  keg  was  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  store-room.,  to  keep  the  provisions  in,  which 
the  rabbits  were  to  eat.  The  board,  therefore, 
which  formed  the  roof  of  the  wing  of  the  build- 
ing, was  fastened  at  one  edge,  by  leather  hinges, 
and  so  could  be  lifted  up  and  let  down  again  at 
pleasure. 

Rodolphus's  mother  was  unwilling  that  he 
should  have  any  rabbits.  She  thought  that  such 
animals  in  Rodolphus's  possession  would  make 
her  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  But  Rodolphus  said 
that  he  would  have  some.  At  least,  he  said,  he 
would  have  one. 

Rodolphus  was  standing  in  the  path,  in  front 
of  the  door  of  his  mother's  house,  when  he  said 
this.  His  mother  was  upon  the  great  flat  stone 
which  served  for  a  step. 

"  But  Beechnut  asks  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  for 
his  rabbits,"  said  his  mother,  in  an  expostulating 
tone,  "  and  you  have  not  got  any  money." 

"  Ah,  but  I  know  where  I  can  get  some  money," 
said  Rodolphus. 

"  Where  V  said  his  mother. 
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"  Father  will  give  it  to  me,"  said  Rodolphus. 

"  But  I  shall  ask  him  not  to  give  it  to  you," 
said  his  mother. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Rodolphus.  "  I  can  get 
it,  if  you  do." 

"  Hovs^'?"  asked  his  mother. 

Rodolphus  did  not  answer,  but  began  to  turn 
summersets  and  cut  capers  on  the  grass,  making 
all  sorts  of  antic  gestures  and  funny  grimaces  to- 
ward his  mother.  Mrs.  Linn,  for  that  was  his 
mother's  name,  laughed,  and  then  went  into  the 
house,  saying,  as  she  went,  "  Oh,  Rolf,  Rolf, 
what  a  little  rogue  you  are  !" 

Rodolphus's  father  was  a  workman,  and  he 
was  away  from  home  almost  all  the  day,  though 
sometimes  Rodolphus  himself  went  to  the  place 
where  he  worked,  to  see  him.  When  Mr.  Linn 
came  home  at  night,  sometimes  he  played  with 
Rodolphus,  and  sometimes  he  quarreled  with 
him  :  but  he  never  really  governed  him. 

For  example,  when  Rodolphus  was  a  very 
little  boy,  he  would  climb  up  into  his  father's 
lap,  and  begin  to  feel  in  his  father's  waistcoat 
pockets  for  money.  If  his  father  directed  him 
not  to  do  so,  Rodolphus  would  pay  no  regard  to 
it.  If  he  attempted  to  take  Rodolphus's  hands 
away  by  force,  Rodolphus  would  scream,  and 
struggle ;  and  so  his  father,  not  wishing  to  make 
a  disturbance,  would  desist.  If  Mr.  Linn  frowned 
and  spoke  sternly,  Rodolphus  would  tickle  him 
and  make  him  laugh. 

Finally,  Rodolphus  would  succeed  in  getting 
a  cent,  perhaps,  or  some  other  small  coin,  from 
his  father's  pocket,  and  would  then  climb  down 
and  run  away.  The  father  would  go  after  him, 
and  try  all  sorts  of  coaxings  and  threatenings,  to 
induce  Rodolphus  to  bring  the  cent  back — while 
Mrs.  Linn  would  look  on,  laughing,  and  saying, 
perhaps,  "  Ah,  let  him  have  the  cent,  husband. 
It  ife  not  much." 

Being  encouraged  thus  by  his  mother's  inter- 
position, Rodolphus  would  of  course  persevere, 
and  the  contest  would  end  at  last  by  his  keeping 
the  money.  Then  he  would  insist  the  next  day, 
on  going  into  the  little  village  close  by,  and  spend- 
ing it  for  gingerbread.  He  would  go,  while  eat- 
ing his  gingerbread,  to  where  his  father  was  at 
work,  and  hold  it  up  to  his  father  as  in  triumph 
— making  it  a  sort  of  trophy,  as  it  were,  of  victory. 
His  father  would  shake  his  finger  at  him,  laugh- 
ing at  the  same  time,  and  saying,  "Ah,  Rolf! 
Rolf!  what  a  little  rogue  you  are  !" 

Rodolphus,  in  fact,  generally  contrived  to  have 
his  own  way  in  almost  every  thing.  His  mother 
did  not  attempt  to  govern  hira  ;  she  tried  to  man- 
age him  ;  but  in  the  end  it  generally  proved  that 
he  managed  her.  In  fact,  whenever  he  was 
engaged  in  any  contest  with  his  mother,  his 
father  would  usually  take  the  boy's  part,  just 
as  his  mother  had  done  in  his  contests  with 
his  father. 

For  instance,  one  winter  evening  when  he  was 
quite  a  small  boy,  he  was  sitting  in  a  corner  play- 
ing with  some  blocks.  He  was  building  a  saw- 
mill. His  mother  was  at  work  in  a  little  kitchen 
which  opened  into  the  room  where  he  was  at 


play.  His  father  was  sitting  on  the  settle,  by 
the  fire,  reading  a  newspaper.  The  door  was 
open  which  led  into  the  kitchen,  and  Rodolphus, 
while  he  was  at  work  upon  his  mill,  watched 
his  mother's  motions,  for  he  knew  that  when  she 
had  finished  the  work  which  she  was  doing,  and 
had  swept  up  the  room,  she  would  come  to  put 
him  to  bed.  So  Rodolphus  went  on  building  the 
mill,  and  the  bridge,  and  the  flume  which  was  to 
convey  the  water  to  his  mill,  listening  all  the 
time  to  the  sounds  in  the  kitchen,  and  looking 
up  from  time  to  time,  with  a  very  watchful  eye, 
at  the  door. 

At  length  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  sweeping, 
and  a  few  minutes  afterward  his  mother  appeared 
at  the  door,  coming  in.  Rodolphus  dropped  his 
blocks,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  ran  round  behind 
the  table — a  round  table  which  stood  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

"  Now,  Rodolphus,"  said  his  mother,  in  a  tone 
of  remonstrance,  looking  at  the  same  time  very 
seriously  at  him.  "It  is  time  for  you  to  go  to 
bed." 

Rodolphus  said  nothing,  but  began  to  dance 
about,  looking  at  his  mother  very  intently  all 
the  time,  and  moving  this  way  and  that,  as  she 
moved,  so  as  to  keep  himself  exactly  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  table  from  her. 

"  Rodolphus  !"  said  his  mother,  in  a  very  stern 
and  commanding  tone.  "  Come  to  me  this  min- 
ute." 

Rodolphus  continued  his  dancing. 

Rodolphus's  mother  was  a  very  beautiful  young 
woman.  Her  dark  glossy  hair  hung  in  curls 
upon  her  neck. 

When  she  found  that  it  did  no  good  to  com- 
mand Rodolphus,  the  stern  expression  of  her 
face  changed  into  a  smile,  and  she  said, 

"  Well,  if  you  won't  come,  I  shall  have  to 
catch  you,  that's  all." 

So  saying,  she  ran  round  the  table  to  catch 
him.  Rodolphus  ran  too.  His  mother  turned 
first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  but  she  could 
not  get  any  nearer  to  the  fugitive.  Rodolphus 
kept  always  on  the  farthest  side  of  the  table 
from  her.  Presently  Mr.  Linn  himself  looked 
up  and  began  to  cheer  Rodolphus,  and  encourage 
him  to  run ;  and  once  when  Mrs.  Linn  nearly 
caught  him  and  he  yet  escaped,  Mr.  Linn  clap- 
ped his  hands  in  token  of  his  joy. 

Mrs.  Linn  was  now  discouraged  :  so  she  stop- 
ped, and  looking  sternly  at  Rodolphus  again,  she 
said, 

"  Now,  Rodolphus,  you  must  come  to  me. 
Come  this  minute.  If  you  don't  come,  I  shall 
certainly  punish  you."  She  spoke  these  words 
with  a  great  deal  of  force  and  emphasis,  in  order 
to  make  Rodolphus  think  that  she  was  really  in 
earnest.  But  Rodolphus  did  not  believe  that  she 
was  in  earnest,  and  so  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  obey. 

Mrs.  Linn  then  thought  of  another  plan  for 
catching  the   fugitive,  which   was  to  push  the    | 
table  along  to  one  side  of  the  room,  or  up  into    ■ 
a  corner,  and  get  Rodolphus  out  from  behind  it    ' 
in  that  way.     So  she  began  to  push.     Rodolphus 
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immediately  began  to  resist  her  attempt,  by  push- 
in  o-  against  the  table  himself,  on  the  other  side. 
His  mother  was  the  strongest,  however,  and  she 
succeeded  in  gradually  working  the  table,  with 
Rodolphus  before  it,  over  to  the  further  side  of 
the  room,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  he 
made  to  prevent  it.  When  he  found  at  last  that 
he  was  likely  to  be  caught,  he  left  the  table  and 
ran  behind  the  settle  where  his  father  was  read- 
ing. His  mother  ran  after  him  and  caught  him 
in  the  corner. 

She  attempted  to  take  him,  but  Rodolphus 
began  to  struggle  and  scream,  and  to  shake  his 
shoulders  when  she  took  hold  of  them,  evincing 
his  determination  not  to  go  with  her.  At  the 
same  time  he  called  out,  "  Father  !  father  !" 

His  father  looked  around  at  the  end  of  the 
settle  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

"  He  won't  let  me  put  him  to  bed,"  said  Mrs. 
Linn,  "  and  it  was  time  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Oh,  let  him  sit  up  a  little  while  longer  if  he 
likes,"  said  Mr.  Linn.  "  It's  of  no  use  to  make 
him  cry." 

Mrs.  Linn  reluctantly  left  Rodolphus,  mur- 
muring to  herself  that  he  ought  to  go  to  bed. 
Very  soon,  she  said,  he  would  be  asleep  upon 
the  floor.  "  I  would  make  him  go,"  she  added, 
"  only  if  he  cries  and  makes  a  noise,  it  will  wake 
Annie." 

In  fact  Annie  was  beginning  to  move  a  little 
in  the  cradle  then.  The  cradle  in  which  Annie 
was  sleeping  was  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  opposite 
to  the  settle.  Mrs.  Linn  went  to  it,  to  rock  it, 
60  that  Annie  might  go  to  sleep  again,  and  Ro- 
dolphus returned  victorious  to  his  mill. 

These  are  specimens  of  thp  ways  in  which 
Rodolphus  used  to  manage  his  father  and  moth- 
er, while  he  was  quite  young.  H^  became  more 
and  more  accomplished  and  capable  in  attaining 
liis  ends  as  he  grew  older,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  ascendency  of  his  own  will 
over  that  of  his  father  and  mother,  almost  entire- 

He  was  about  four  years  old  when  the  inci- 
dents occurred  which  have  been  just  described. 
When  he  was  about  five  years  old,  he  used  to 
begin  to  go  and  play  alone  down  by  the  water. 
His  father's  house  was  near  the  water,  just  be- 
low the  bridge.  There  were  some  high  rocks 
near  the  shore,  and  a  large  flat  rock  rising  out 
of  the  water.  Rodolphus  liked  very  much  to  go 
down  to  this  flat  rock  and  play  upon  it.  His 
mother  was  very  much  afraid  to  have  him  go 
upon  this  rock,  for  the  water  was  deep  near  it, 
and  she  was  afraid  that  he  might  fall  in.  But 
Rodolphus  would  go. 

The  road  which  led  to  Mr.  Linn's  from  the 
village,  passed  round  the  rocks  above,  at  some 
distance  above  the  bank  of  the  stream.  There 
was  a  fence  along  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
road,  with  a  little  gate  where  Rodolphus  used  to 
come  through.  From  the  gate  there  was  a  path, 
with  steps,  which  led  down  to  the  water.  At 
one  time,  in  order  to  prevent  Rodolphus  from 
going  down  there,  Mr.  Linn  fastened  up  the 
gate.     Then  Rodolphus  would  climb  over  the 


fence.  So  his  father,  finding  that  it  did  no  good 
to  fasten  up  the  gate,  opened  it  again. 

Not  content  with  going  down  to  the  flat  stone 
contrary  to  his  mother's  command,  Rodolphus 
would  sometimes  threaten  to  go  there  and  jump 
off,  by  way  of  terrifying  her,  when  his  mother 
would  not  give  him  what  he  wanted.  This  would 
frighten  Mrs.  Linn  very  much,  and  she  would 
usually  yield  at  once  to  his  demands,  in  order  to 
avert  the  danger.  Finally  she  persuaded  her 
husband  to  wheel  several  loads  of  stones  there 
and  fill  up  the  deep  place,  after  which  she  was 
less  uneasy  about  Rodolphus's  jumping  in. 

Rodolphus  was  about  ten  years  old  when  he 
made  his  rabbit  house.  Annie,  his  sister,  had 
grown  up  too.  She  was  two  years  younger  than 
Rodolphus,  and  of  course  was  eight.  She  was 
beautiful  like  her  mother.  She  had  blue  eyes, 
and  her  dark  hair  hung  in  curls  about  her  neck. 
She  was  a  gentle  and  docile  girl,  and  was  often 
much  distressed  to  see  how  disobedient  and  re- 
bellious Rodolphus  was  toward  his  father  and 
mother. 

She  went  out  to  see  the  rabbit  house  which 
Rodolphus  had  made,  and  she  liked  it  very  much. 
See  wished  that  her  mother  would  allow  them 
to  have  a  rabbit  to  put  into  it,  and  she  said  so, 
as  she  stood  looking  at  it,  with  her  hands  behind 
her. 

"  I  am  sorry,  that  mother  is  not  willing  that 
you  should  have  a  rabbit,"  said  she. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,''  said  Rodolphus,  "  FlI 
have  one  for  all  that,  you  may  depend." 

That  evening  when  Mr.  Linn  came  home  from 
his  work,  he  took  a  seat  near  the  door,  where  he 
could  look  out  upon  the  little  garden.  His  mo- 
ther was  busy  setting  the  table  for  tea. 

"  Father,"  said  Rodolphus,  "  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  a  quarter  of  a  dollar." 

"  What  for,"  said  Mr.  Linn. 

"  To  buy  a  rabbit,"  said  Rodolphus. 

"  No,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  wish  you  would 
not  give  him  any  money.  I  have  told  him  that 
I  don't  wish  him  to  have  any  rabbits." 

"Yes,."  said  Rodolphus,  speaking  to  his  fa- 
ther. *'  Do,  it  only  costs  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  to 
get  one,  and  I  have  got  the  house  all  ready  for 
him." 

"  Oh,  no,  Rolfy,"  said  his  father.  "  I  would 
not  have  any  rabbits.  They  are  good  for  no- 
thing but  to  gnaw  off  all  the  bark  and  buds  in 
the  garden." 

Here  there  followed  a  long  argument  between 
Rodolphus  on  the  one  side,  and  his  father  and 
mother  on  the  other,  they  endeavoring  in  every 
possible  way  to  persuade  him  that  a  rabbit  would 
be  a  trouble  and  not  a  pleasure.  Of  course,  Ro- 
dolphus was  not  to  be  convinced.  His  father, 
however,  refused  to  give  him  any  money,  and 
Rodolphus  ceased  to  ask  for  it.  His  mother 
thought  that  he  submitted  to  his  disappointment 
with  very  extraordinary  good-humor.  But  the 
fact  was,  he  was  not  submitting  to  disappoint- 
ment at  all.     He  had  formed  another  plan. 

He  began  playing  with  Annie  about  the  yard 
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and  garden,  saying  no  more,  and  apparently 
thinking  no  more  about  his  rabbit,  for  some  time. 
At  last  he  came  up  to  his  father's  side  and  said, 

"  Father,  will  you  lend  me  your  keysl" 

"  What  do  you  want  my  keys  fori"  asked  his 
father. 

"  I  want  to  whistle  with  them,"  said  Rodol- 
phus.  "  Annie  is  my  dog,  and  I  want  to  whistle 
to  her." 

"  No,"  said  his  father,  "  you  will  lose  them. 
You  must  whistle  with  your  mouth." 

"  But  I  can't  whistle  with  my  mouth,  Annie 
makes  me  laugh  so  much.  I  must  have  the 
keys." 

So  saying,  Rodolphus  began  to  feel  in  his  fa- 
ther's pockets  for  the  keys.  Mr.  Linn  resisted 
his  efforts  a  little,  remonstrating  with  him  all  the 
time,  and  saying  that  he  could  not  let  his  keys 
go.  Rodolphus,  however,  persevered,  and  final- 
ly succeeded  in  getting  the  keys,  and  running 
away  with  them. 

His  father  called  him  to  come  back,  but  he 
would  not  come. 

Rodolphus  whistled  in  one  of  the  keys  a  few 
minutes,  playing  with  Annie,  and  then,  after  a 
little  while,  he  said  to  her,  in  a  whisper,  and  in 
a  very  mysterious  manner, 

"  Annie,  come  with  me  !" 

So  saying,  he  went  round  the  corner  of  the 
house,  and  there  entering  the  house  by  means 
of  a  door  which  led  into  the  kitchen,  he  passed 
through  into  the  room  where  his  father  was  sit- 
ting, without  being  seen  by  his  father.  He 
walked  very  softly  as  he  went,  too,  and  so  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps  was  not  heard.  Annie  re- 
mained at  the  door  when  Rodolphus  went  in. 
She  asked  him  as  he  went  in  what  he  was  going 
to  do,  but  Rodolphus  only  answered  by  saying  in 
a  whisper,  "  Hush !     Wait  here  till  I  come  back." 

Rodolphus  crept  slowly  up  to  a  bureau  which 
stood  behind  a  door.  There  was  a  certain  drawer 
in  this  bureau  where  he  knew  that  his  father 
kept  his  money.  He  was  going  to  open  this 
drawer  and  see  if  he  could  not  find  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar.  He  succeeded  in  putting  the  key  into  the 
key-hole,  and  in  unlocking  the  drawer  without 
making  much  noise.  He  made  a  little  noise,  it 
is  true,  and  though  his  father  heard  it  as  he  sat 
at  the  door  looking  out  toward  the  garden,  his 
attention  was  not  attracted  by  it.  He  thought, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  Rodolphus's  mother,  doing 
something  in  that  corner  of  the  room. 

Rodolphus  pulled  the  drawer  open  as  gently 
and  noiselessly  as  he  could.  In  a  corner  of  the 
drawer  he  saw  a  bag.  He  knew  that  it  was  his 
father's  money-bag.  He  pulled  it  open  and  put 
his  hand  in,  looking  round  at  the  same  time 
stealthily,  to  see  whether  his  father  was  observ- 
ing him. 

Just  at  that  instant,  Mr.  Linn  looked  round. 

"Rolf,  you  rogue,"  said  he,  "what  are  you  do- 
ingl" 

Rodolphus  did  not  answer,  but  seized  a  small 
handful  of  money  and  ran.  His  father  started  up 
and  pursued  him.  Among  the  coins  which  Ro- 
dolphus had  seized  there  was  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 


lar, and  there  were  besides  this  several  smaller 
silver  coins,  and  two  or  three  cents.  Rodolphus 
took  the  quarter  of  a  dollar  in  one  hand,  as  he  ran, 
and  threw  the  other  money  down  upon  the  kitch- 
en floor.  His  father  stopped  to  pick  up  this  mon- 
ey, and  by  this  means  Rodolphus  gained  distance. 
He  ran  out  from  the  kitchen  into  the  yard,  and 
from  the  yard  into  the  road — his  father  pursuing 
him.  Rodolphus  went  on  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
filling  the  air  with  shouts  of  laughter. 

He  scrambled  up  a  steep  path  which  led  to  the 
top  of  the  rocks ;  his  father  stopped  below. 

"  Ah,  Rolfy  !"  said  his  father,  in  an  entreating 
sort  of  tone.  "  Give  me  back  that  money ;  thafs 
a  good  boy." 

Rolfy  did  not  answer,  but  stood  upon  a  pinnacle 
of  the  rock,  holding  one  of  his  hands  behind  him. 

"  Did  you  throw  down  all  the  money  that  you 
took,"  said  his  father. 

"  No,"  said  Rodolphus. 

"  How  nmch  have  you  got  now  1"  said  his  fa- 
ther. 

"  A  quarter  of  a  dollar,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Come  down  then,  and  give  it  to  me,"  said 
his  father.     "  Come  down  this  minute." 

"  No,"  said  Rodolphus,  "  I  want  it  to  buy  my 
rabbit." 

Mr.  Linn  paused  a  moment,  looking  perplexed, 
as  if  uncertain  what  to  do. 

At  length  he  said, 

"  Yes,  bring  back  the  money,  Rolfy,  that's  a 
good  boy,  and  to-morrow  Til  go  and  buy  you  a 
rabbit  myself" 

Rodolphus  knew  that  he  could  not  trust  to  such 
a  promise,  and  so  he  would  not  come.  Mr.  Linn 
seemed  more  perplexed  than  ever.  He  began  to 
be  seriously  angry  with  the  boy,  and  he  resolved, 
that  as  soon  as  he  could  catch  him,  he  would 
punish  him  severely :  but  he  saw  that  it  was  use- 
less to  attempt  to  pursue  him. 

Rodolphus  looked  toward  the  house,  and  there 
he  saw  his  mother  standing  at  the  kitchen-door, 
laughing.  He  held  up  the  quarter  of  a  dollar 
toward  her,  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  and 
laughed  too. 

"  If  you  don't  come  down,  I  shall  come  up  there 
after  you,"  said  Mr.  Linn. 

"  You  can't  catch  me,  if  you  do,"  said  Rodol- 
phus. 

Mr.  liinn  began  to  ascend  the  rocks.  Rodol- 
phus, however,  who  was,  of  course,  more  nimble 
than  his  father,  went  on  faster  than  his  father 
could  follow.  He  passed  over  the  highest  por- 
tion of  the  hill,  and  then  clambered  down  upon 
the  other  side,  to  the  road.  He  crossed  the  road, 
and  then  began  climbing  down  the  bank,  toward 
the  shore.  He  had  often  been  up  and  down  that 
path  before,  and  he  accordingly  descended  very 
quick  and  very  easily. 

When  he  reached  the  shore,  he  went  out  to 
the  flat  rock,  and  there  stopped  and  turned  round 
to  look  at  his  father.  Mr.  Linn  was  standing  on 
the  brink  of  the  cliff,  preparing  to  come  down. 

"  Stop,"  said  Rodolphus  to  his  father.  *'  If 
you  come  down,  I  will  throw  the  quarter  of  a 
dollar  into  the  water." 
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So  saying,  Rodolphus  extended  his  hand  as  if 
he  were  about  to  throw  the  money  off,  into  the 
stream. 


THE    PURSUIT 


Mrs.  Linn  and  Annie  had  come  out  from  the 
house,  to  see  how  Mr.  Linn's  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tive would  end  ;  but  instead  of  following  Ro- 
dolphus and  his  father  over  the  rocks,  they  had 
come  across  the  road  to  the  little  gate,  where 
they  could  see  the  flat  rock  on  which  Rodolphus 
was  standing,  and  his  father  on  the  cliffs  above. 
Mrs.  Linn  stood  .  in  the  gateway.  Annie  had 
come  forward,  and  was  standing  in  the  path, 
at  the  head  of  the  steps.  When  she  saw  Ro- 
dolphus threatening  to  throw  the  money  into  the 
river,  she  seemed  very  much  concerned  and  dis- 
tressed. She  called  out  to  her  brother,  in  a  very 
earnest  manner. 

"Rodolphus!  Rodolphus!  That  is  my  fa- 
ther's quarter  of  a  dollar.  You  must  7iot  throw 
it  away." 

"  I  will  throw  it  away,"  said  Rodolphus,  "and 
ril  jump  into  the  water  myself,  in  the  deepest 
place  that  I  can  find,  if  he  won't  let  me  have  it 
to  buy  my  rabbit  with." 

"  I  would  let  him  have  it,  husband,"  said  Mrs. 
Linn,  "if  he  wants  it  so  very  much.  I  don't 
care  much  about  it,  on  the  whole.  I  don't  think 
the  rabbit  will  be  any  great  trouble." 

When  Rodolphus  heard  his  mother  say  this, 
he  considered  the  case  as  decided,  and  he  walked 
off  from  the  flat  rock  to  the  shore,  and  from  the 
shore  up  the  path  to  his  mother.  There  was 
some  further  conversation  between  Rodolphus 
and  his  parents  in  respect  to  the  rabbit,  but  it 
was  finally  concluded  that  the  rabbit  should  be 
bought,  and  Rodolphus  was  allowed  to  keep  the 
quarter  of  a  dollar  accordingly. 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  Rodolphus  was 
brought  up  in  his  childhood.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  he  came  in  the  end  to  be  a  very  bad  boy. 

II.    ELLEN. 

The  next  morning  after  Rodolphus  had  ob- 
tained his  quarter  of  a  dollar  in  the  manner  we 


have  described,  he  proposed  to  Annie  to  go  with 
him  to  buy  his  rabbit.  It  would  not  be  very  far. 
he  said. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  very  much," 
said  Annie,  "if  my  mother  will  let 
me." 

"  0,  she  will  let  you,"  said  Ro- 
dolphus, "  I  can  get  her  to  let  you." 
Rodolphus  waited  till  his  father  had 
gone  away  after  breakfast,  before  ask- 
ing his  mother  to  let  Annie  go  with 
him.  He  was  afraid  that  his  father 
might  make  some  objection  to  the 
plan.  After  his  father  had  gone,  he 
went  to  ask  his  mother. 

At  first  she  said  very  decidedly 
that  Annie  could  not  go. 

"Why  notr'  asked  Rodolphus. 
"  Oh,   I  could  not  trust  her  with 
you  so  far,"  replied  his  mother,  "she 
is  too  little." 

There  followed  a  long  and  earnest 
debate  between  Rodolphus  and  his 
mother,  which  ended  at  last  in  her 
consent  that  Annie  should  go. 

Rodolphus  found  a  basket^  in  the 
shed,  which  he  took  to  bring  his  rabbit  home  in. 
He  put  a  cloth  into  the  basket,  and  also  a  long 
piece  of  twine.  The  cloth  was  to  spread  over 
the  top  of  the  basket,  and  the  twine  to  tie  round 
it,  in  order  to  keep  the  rabbit  in. 

When  Rodolphus  was  ready  to  go,  his  mother 
told  him  that  she  was  afraid  that  he  might  lose 
his  quarter  of  a  dollar  on  the  way,  and  in  order 
to  make  it  more  secure,  she  proposed  to  tie  it  up 
for  him  in  the  corner  of  a  pocket  handkerchief. 

"  Why,  that  would  not  do  any  good,  mother," 
said  Rodolphus,  "  for  then  I  should  only  lose 
handkerchief  and  all." 

"  No,"  replied  his  mother.  "  You  would  not 
be  so  likely  to  lose  the  handkerchief  The  hand- 
kerchief could  not  be  shaken  out  of  your  pocket 
so  easily,  nor  get  out  through  any  small  hole. 
Besides,  if  you  should  by  any  chance  lose  the 
money,  you  could  find  it  again  much  more  readily 
if  it  was  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief,  that  being  so 
large  and  easily  seen." 

So  Mrs.  Linn  tied  the  money  in  the  corner  of 
a  pocket  handkerchief,  and  then  put  the  hand- 
kerchief itself  in  Rodolphus's  pocket. 

The  place  where  Rodolphus  lived  was  in  Fran- 
conia,  just  below  the  village.  There  was  a  bridge 
in  the  middle  of  the  village  with  a  dam  across 
the  stream  just  above  it.  There  were  mills 
near  the  dam.  Just  below  the  dam  the  water 
was  very  rapid. 

Rodolphus  walked  along  with  Annie  till  he 
came  to  the  bridge.  On  the  way,  as  soon  as  he 
got  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  he  pulled  the  hand- 
kerchief out  of  his  pocket,  and  began  untying 
the  knot. 

"  Wha^  are  you  gf^'ng  to  dol"  asked  Ann^S. 
"  I  am  going  to  take  the  money  out  of  this 
pocket  handkerchief,"  said  Rodolphus. 

So  saying  he  untied  the  knot,  and  when  he  had 
got  the  money  out  he  put  the  money  itself  in  one 
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pocket  and  the  handkerchief  in  the  other,  and 
then  walked  along  again. 

When  Rodolphus  reached  the  bridge  he  turned 
to  go  over  it.  Annie  was  at  first  afraid  to  go 
over  it.     She  wanted  to  go  some  other  way. 

"  There  is  no  other  way,"  said  Rodolphus. 

"  Where  is  it  that  you  are  going  to  get  the 
rabbit  r'  asked  Annie. 

*'.To  Beechnut's,"  said  Rodolphus. 

"Beechnut's,"  repeated  Annie,  "that's  a  fun- 
ny name." 

"  Why,  his  real  name  is  Antonio,"  said  Ro- 
dolphus. "  But,  come,  walk  along  ;  there  is  no 
danger  in  going  over  the  bridge." 

Notwithstanding  her  brother's  assurances  that 
there  was  no  danger,  Annie  was  very  much  afraid 
of  the  bridge.  She  however  walked  along,  but 
she  kept  as  near  the  middle  of  the  roadway  as 
she  could.  Sometimes  she  came  to  wide  cracks 
in  the  floor  of  the  bridge,  through  which  she 
could  see  the  water  foaming  and  tumbling  over 
the  rocks  far  below.  There  was  a  sort  of  bal- 
ustrade or  railing  each  side  of  the  bridge,  but  it 
was  very  open.  Rodolphus  went  to  this  railing 
and  putting  his  head  between  the  bars  of  it, 
looked  down. 

Annie  begged  him  to  come  back.  But  he  said 
he  wished  to  look  and  see  if  there  were  any 
fishes  down  there  in  the  water.  In  the  mean 
time  Annie  walked  along  very  carefully,  taking 
long  steps  over  the  cracks,  and  choosing  her 
way  with  great  caution.  Presently  she  heard  a 
noise  behind  her,  and  looking  round  she  saw  a 
wagon  coming.  This  frightened  her  more  than 
ever.  So  she  began  to  run  as  fast  as  she  could 
run,  and  very  soon  she  got  safely  across  the 
bridge.  When  she  reached  the  land,  she  went 
out  to  the  side  of  the  road  to  let  the  wagon  go 
by,  and  sat  down  there  to  wait  for  her  brother. 

Presently  Rodolphus  came.  Annie  left  her 
seat  and  went  back  into  the  road  to  meet  him, 
and  so  they  walked  along  together. 

"  If  his  name  is  truly  Antonio,"  said  Annie, 
*'  why  don't  you  call  him  Antonio  1" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Rodolphus,  "  the 
boys  always  call  him  Beechnut." 

"/mean  to  call  him  Antonio,"  said  Annie,  "if 
I  see  him." 

"  Well,  you  will  see  him,"  said  Rodolphus, 
*'  for  we  go  right  where  he  lives." 

"Where  does  he  live?'  asked  Annie. 

"He  lives  at  Phonny's,"  said  Rodolphus. 

"  And  where  is  Phonny's  1"  asked  Annie. 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  house  up  here  by  the  valley. 
Didn't  you  ever  go  there"?" 

"  No,"  said  Annie. 

"  It  is  a  very  pleasant  house,"  said  Rodolphus. 
"  There  is  a  river  in  front  of  it,  and  a  pier,  and 
a  boat.  There  is  a  boat-house,  too.  There  used 
to  be  a  little  girl  there,  too — just  about  as  big  as 
you." 

"  What  was  her  name '?"  asked  Annie. 

"  Malleville,"  replied  Rodolphus. 

"  I  have  heard  about  Malleville,"  said  Annie. 

"How  did  you  hear  about  herl"  asked  Ro- 
dolphus. 


"  My  sister  Ellen  told  me  about  her,"  said 
Annie. 

"  We  can  go  and  see  Ellen,"  said  Rodolphus, 
"  after  we  have  got  the  rabbit." 

"  Well,"  said  Annie,  "  I  should  like  to  go  and 
see  her  very  much." 

Rodolphus  and  Annie  had  a  sister  Ellen.  She 
was  two  years  older  than  Rodolphus.  Rodolphus 
was  at  this  time  about  ten.  Ellen  was  twelve. 
Antonio  was  fourteen.  Ellen  did  not  live  at 
home.  She  lived  with  her  aunt.  She  went  to 
live  with  her  aunt  when  she  was  about  eight 
years  old.  Her  aunt  lived  in  a  small  farm-house 
among  the  mountains,  and  when  Ellen  was  about 
eight  years  old,  she  was  taken  sick,  and  so  Ellen 
went  to  the  house  to  help  take  care  of  her. 

Ellen  was  a  very  quiet  and  still,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  very  diligent  and  capable  girl.  She 
was  very  useful  to  her  aunt  in  her  sickness.  She 
took  care  of  the  fire,  and  kept  the  room  in  order ; 
and  she  set  a  little  table  very  neatly  at  the  bed- 
side, when  her  aunt  got  well  enough  to  take  food. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  her  aunt  was  well 
enough  to  leave  her  bed,  and  then  she  could  not 
sit  up  much,  and  she  could  not  walk  about  at  all. 
She  could  only  lie  upon  a  sort  of  sofa,  which  her 
husband  made  for  her  in  his  shop.  So  Ellen  re- 
mained to  take  care  of  her  from  week  to  week, 
until  at  last  her  aunt's  house  became  her  home 
altogether. 

Ellen  liked  to  live  at  her  aunt's  very  much, 
for  the  house  was  quiet,  and  orderly,  and  well- 
managed,  and  every  thing  went  smoothly  and 
pleasantly  there.  At  home,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  thing  was  always  in  confusion,  and  Ro- 
dolphus made  so  much  noise  and  uproar,  and 
encroached  so  much  on  the  peace  and  comfort 
of  the  family  by  his  self-will  and  his  domineering 
temper,  that  Ellen  was  always  uneasy  and  un- 
happy when  she  was  at  her  mother's.  She  liked 
to  be  at  her  aunt's,  therefore,  better ;  and  as  her 
aunt  liked  her,  she  gradually  came  to  make  that 
her  home.  Rodolphus  used  frequently  to  go  and 
see  her,  and  even  Annie  went  sometimes. 

Annie  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  plan  of 
going  now  to  make  Ellen  a  visit.  They  walked 
quietly  along  the  road,  talking  of  this  plan,  when 
Annie  suddenly  called  out : 

"  Oh,  Rodolphus,  look  there  !" 

Rodolphus  looked,  and  saw  a  drove  of  cattle 
coming  along  the  road.  It  was  a  very  large 
drove,  and  it  filled  up  the  road  almost  entirely. 

"Who  cares  for  thati"  said  Rodolphus. 

Annie  seemed  to  care  for  it  very  much.  She 
ran  out  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

Rodolphus  walked  quietly  after  her,  saying, 
"  Don't  be  afraid,  Annie.  You  can  climb  up  on 
the  fence,  if  you  like,  till  they  get  by." 

There  was  a  large  stump  by  the  side  of  the 
fence,  at  the  place  where  Rodolphus  and  Annie 
approached  it,  and  Rodolphus,  running  to  it,  said, 
"  Quick,  Annie,  quick  !  climb  up  on  this  stump." 

Rodolphus  climbed  up  on  the  stump,  and  then 
helped  Annie  up  after  him.  They  had,  however, 
but  just  got  their  footing  upon  it,  when  Ro- 
dolphus looked  down  at  his  feet  and  saw  a  hornet 
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crawling  out  of  a  crevice  in  the  side  of  the  stump. 
"Ah,  Annie,  Annie!  a  hornet's  nest!  a  horn- 
et's nest !"  exclaimed  Rodolphus  ;  "  we  must 
run." 

So  saying,  Rodolphus  climbed  down  from  the 
stump,  on  the  side  opposite  to  where  he  had  seen 
the  hornet  come  out,  and  then  helped  Annie  down. 

"  We  must  run  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
road,"  said  he. 

So  saying,  he  hurried  back  into  the  road  again, 
leading  Annie  by  the  hand.  They  found,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  too  late  to  gain  the  fence  on 
the  other  side,  for  several  of  the  cattle  had  ad- 
vanced along  by  the  green  bank  on  that  side  so 
far  that  the  fence  was  lined  with  them,  and  Ro- 
dolphus saw  at  a  glance,  that  he  could  not  get 
near  it. 

"Never  mind,  Annie,"  said  Rodolphus,  "we 
will  stay  here,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Stand  behind  me,  and  I  will  keep  the  cattle  off 
with  my  basket." 

So  Annie  took  her  stand  behind  Rodolphus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  while  Rodolphus,  by 
swinging  his  basket  to  and  fro,  toward  the  cattle 
as  they  came  on,  made  them  separate  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  pass  by  on  each  side.  Rodolphus, 
besides  waving  his  basket  at  the  cattle,  shouted 
to  them  in  a  very  stern  and  authoritative  man- 
ner, saying,  "  Hie  !  Whoh  !  Hie-up,  there  ! 
Ho!"  The  cattle  were  slow  to  turn  out — but 
they  did  turn  out,  just  before  they  came  to  where 
Rodolphus  and  Annie  were  standing — crowding 
and  jamming  each  other  in  great  confusion.  The 
herd  closed  together  again  as  soon  as  they  had 
passed  the  children,  so  that  for  a  time  Rodolphus 
and  Annie  stood  in  a  little  space  in 
the  road,  with  the  monstrous  oxen 
all  around  them. 

At  length  the  herd  all  passed  safe- 
ly by,  and  then  Rodolphus  and  Annie 
went  on.  After  walking  along  a  little 
farther,  they  came  to  the  bank  of  a 
river.  The  road  lay  along  the  bank 
of  this  river.  There  was  a  smooth 
sandy  beach  down  by  the  water.  Ro- 
dolphus and  Annie  went  down  there 
a  few  minutes  to  play.  There  was 
an  old  raft  there.  It  was  floating  in 
the  water,  but  was  fastened  by  a  rope 
to  a  stake  in  the  sand. 

"  Ah,  here  is  a  raft,  Annie,"  said 
Rodolphus.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  we 
will  do.  We  will  go  the  rest  of  the 
way  by  water,  on  this  raft.  I'm  tired 
of  walking  so  far." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Annie,  "  I'm  afraid 
to  go  on  that  raft.     It  will  sink." 

"  0,  no,"  said  Rodolphus,  "it  will 
not  sink.  See."  So  saying,  he  step- 
ped upon  the  raft,  to  show  Annie  how 
stable  it  was. 

"  I'll  get  a  block,"  he  continued, 
"  for  you  to  sit  on. 

Annie  was  very  much  afraid  of  the 
raft,  though  she  was  not  quite  so  much 
afraid  of  it  as  she  had  been  of  the 


bridge,  because  the  bridge  was  very  high  up 
above  the  water,  and  there  was,  consequently, 
as  she  imagined,  danger  of  a  fall.  Besides  the 
water  where  the  raft  was  lying,  was  smooth  and 
still,  while  that  beneath  the  bridge  was  a  roar- 
ing torrent.  Finally,  Annie  allowed  herself  to 
be  persuaded  to  get  upon  the  raft.  Rodolphus 
found  a  block  lying  upon  the  shore,  and  he  put 
that  upon  the  raft  for  Annie  to  sit  upon.  When 
Annie  was  seated,  Rodolphus  stepped  upon  the 
raft  himself,  and  with  a  long  pole  he  pushed  it 
out  from  the  shore,  while  Annie  balanced  herself 
as  well  as  she  could  upon  the  block. 

The  water  was  not  very  deep,  and  Rodolphus 
could  push  the  raft  along  very  easily,  by  setting 
the  end  of  his  pole  against  the  bottom.  Annie 
sat  upon  her  block  very  still.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, unfortunately,  that  the  place  where  Antonio 
lived  was  up  the  stream,  not  down,  and  Rodolph- 
us found  that  though  he  could  move  his  raft  very 
easily  round  and  round,  and  even  back  and  forth, 
he  could  not  get  forward  much  on  his  way,  on 
account  of  the  force  of  the  current,  which  was 
strong  against  him.  He  advanced  a  little  way, 
however,  and  then  he  began  to  be  tired  of  so  dif- 
ficult a  navigation. 

"  I  don't  think  we  shall  go  very  far,  on  the 
raft,"  said  he,  to  Annie,  "  there  is  such  a  strong 
tide." 

Just  then  Rodolphus  began  to  look  very  in- 
tently into  the  water  before  him.  He  thought  he 
saw  a  pickc'  el.  He  was  just  going  to  attempt  to 
spear  him  with  his  pole,  when  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  hearing  Annie  call  out,  "  Oh,  Rolfy  ! 
Rolfy  !  the  raft  is  all  coming  to  pieces." 
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Rodolphus  looked  round,  and  saw  that  the 
boards  of  which  the  raft  had  been  made,  were 
separating  from  each  other  at  the  end  of  the  raft 
where  Annie  was  sitting,  and  one  of  the  boards 
was  shooting  out  entirely. 

"So  it  is,"  said  Rodolphus.  "Why  didn't 
they  nail  it  together  1  You  sit  still,  and  I  will 
push  in  to  the  shore." 

Rodolphus  attempted  to  push  in  to  the  shore, 
but  in  the  strenuous  efforts  which  he  made  for 
that  purpose,  he  stepped  about  upon  the  raft  ir- 
regularly and  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  the 
boards  separate  more  and  more.  At  length  the 
water  began  to  come  up  around  Annie's  feet,  and 
Rodolphus  alarmed  at  this,  hurriedly  directed  her 
to  stand  up,  on  the  block.  Annie  tried  to  do  so, 
but  before  she  effected  her  purpose,  the  raft 
seemed  evidently  about  going  to  pieces.  It  had, 
however,  by  this  time  got  very  near  the  shore, 
so  Rodolphus  changed  his  orders,  and  called  out, 
"  Jump,  Annie,  jump  !" 

Annie  jumped  ;  but  the  part  of  the  raft  on 
which  she  was  standing  gave  way  under  her 
feet,  and  she  came  down  into  the  water.  The 
water  was  not  very  deep.  It  came  up,  however, 
almost  to  Annie's  knees.  Rodolphus  himself 
had  leaped  over  to  the  shore,  and  so  had,  him- 
self, escaped  a  wetting.  He  took  Annie  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  also  out  to  the  dry  land. 

Annie  began  to  cry.  Rodolphus  soothed  and 
quieted  her  as  well  as  he  could.  He  took  off  her 
stockings  and  shoes.  He  poured  the  water  out 
of  the  shoes,  and  wrung  out  the  stockings.  He 
also  wrung  out  Annie's  dress  as  far  as  possible. 
He  told  her  not  to  mind  it ;  her  clothes  would 
soon  get  dry.  It  was  all  the  fault  of  the  boys, 
he  said,  who  made  the  raft,  for  not  nailing  it  to- 
gether. 

Rodolphus  had  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  seize  his  basket,  when  he  leaped  ashore,  so  that 
that  was  safe.  The  raft,  however,  went  all  to 
pieces,  and  the  fragments  of  it  floated  away  down 
the  stream. 

Rodolphus  and  Annie  then  resumed  their  jour- 
ney. Rodolphus  talked  fast  to  Annie,  and  told 
her  a  great  many  amusing  stories,  to  divert  her 
mind  from  the  misfortune  which  had  happened 
to  them.  He  charged  her  not  to  tell  her  mother, 
when  she  got  home,  that  she  had  been  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  made  her  promise  that  she  would  not. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  large  house  which 
stood  back  from  the  road  a  little  way,  at  the  en- 
trance to  a  valley.  This  was  the  house,  Rodolph- 
us said,  where  Beechnut  lived.  Rodolphus  opened 
a  great  gate,  and  he  and  Annie  went  into  the  yard. 

"  I  think  that  Beechnut  is  in  some  of  the  barns, 
or  sheds,  or  somewhere,"  said  Rodolphus. 

So  he  and  Annie  went  to  the  barns  and  sheds. 
There  was  a  horse  standing  in  one  of  the  slieds, 
harnessed  to  a  wagon,  but  there  were  no  signs 
of  Beechnut. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  in  the  yard,"  said  Rodolphus. 

So  Rodolphus  led  the  way  through  a  shed  to 
a  sort  of  back-yard,  where  there  was  a  plank- 
walk,  with  lilac-bushes  and  other  shrubbery  on 
one  side  of  it.     Rodolphus  and  Annie  walked 


along  upon  the  planks.  Presently,  they  came  to 
a  place  where  there  was  a  ladder  standing  up 
against  the  house. 

"Ah!"  said  Rodolphus,  "he  is  upon  the  house. 
Here  is  the  ladder.  I  think  he  is  doing  some- 
thing on  the  house.     I  mean  to  go  and  see." 

"No,"  said  Annie,  "you  must  not  go  up  on 
such  a  high  place." 

"  Oh,  this  is  not  a  very  high  ladder,"  said  Ro- 
dolphus. So  saying  he  began  to  go  up.  Annie 
stood  below,  looking  up  to  him  as  he  ascended, 
and  feeling  great  apprehension  lest  he  should 
fall. 

The  top  of  the  ladder  reached  up  considerably 
above  the  top  of  the  house,  and  Rodolphus  told 
Annie  that  he  was  not  going  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  but  only  high  enough  to  see  if  Beechnut 
was  on  the  house.  He  told  her,  too,  that  if  she 
walked  back  toward  the  garden  gate,  perhaps 
she  could  see  too.  Annie  accordingly  walked 
back,  and  looking  upward  all  the  time,  she  pres- 
ently saw  a  young  man  who  she  supposed  was 
Beechnut,  doing  something  to  the  top  of  one  of 
the  chimneys.  By  this  time  Rodolphus  had 
reached  the  eaves  of  the  house,  in  climbing  up  the 
ladder,  and  he  came  in  sight  of  Beechnut,  too. 


UP    THE    LADDER 


"  Ah,  Beechnut !"  said  Rodolphus 
"Hie-yo!  Dolphin!"  said  Beechnut,  "is  that 


you 


7" 


Beechnut  often  called  Rodolphus,  Dolphin. 

"  May  I  come  up  where  you  are  1"  said  Rodol- 
phus. 

"  No,"  said  Beechnut. 

When  Rodolphus  heard  this  answer,  he  re- 
mained quietly  where  he  was  upon  the  ladder. 

"What  are  you  doing  1"  said  Rodolphus. 

"  Putting  a  wire  netting  over  the  chimney/' 
said  Beechnut. 

"  What  fori"  asked  Rodolphus. 
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"  To  keep  the  chimney  swallows  from  getting 
m,"  said  Beechnut. 

"Are  you  coming  down  pretty  soonl"  asked 
Rodolphus. 

"  Yes,"  said  Beechnut.  "  Go  down  the  ladder 
and  wait  till  I  come." 

So  Rodolphus  went  down  the  ladder  again  to 
Annie. 

"  What  is  the  reason,"  said  Annie,  "  that  you 
obey  Beechnut  so  much  better  than  you  do  my 
father  r' 

"  Oh,  T  don't  know,"  said  Rodolphus.  "  He 
makes  me,  I  suppose." 

It  was  true  that  Beechnut  made  Rodolphus 
obey  him — that  is,  in  all  cases  where  he  was 
under  any  obligation  to  obey  him.  One  day, 
when  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Beechnut, 
he  went  out  upon  the  pond  in  Beechnut's  boat. 
He  wished  to  row,  but  Beechnut  preferred  that 
some  other  boy  should  row,  and  directed  Rodolph- 
us to  sit  down  upon  one  of  the  thwarts.  Ro- 
dolphus would  not  do  this,  but  was  determined 
to  row,  and  he  attempted  to  take  away  one  of 
the  oars  by  force.  Beechnut  immediately  turned 
the  head  of  the  boat  toward  the  shore,  and  when 
he  reached  the  shore  he  directed  four  of  the 
strongest  boys  to  put  Rodolphus  out  upon  the 
sand,  and  then  when  they  had  done  this  he  sail- 
ed away  in  the  boat  again.  Rodolphus  took  up 
clubs  and  stones,  and  began  to  throw  them  at 
the  boat.  Beechnut  came  back  again,  and  seiz- 
ing Rodolphus,  he  tied  his  hands  behind  him 
with  a  strong  cord.  When  he  was  thus  secured 
Beechnut  said  to  him, 

"  Now,  you  may  have  your  choice  of  two 
things.  You  may  stay  here  till  we  come  back 
from  our  excursion,  and  then,  if  you  seem  pretty 
peaceable,  I  will  untie  you.  Or  you  may  go 
home  now,  as  you  are,  with  your  hands  tied  be- 
hind you  in  disgrace." 

Rodolphus  concluded  to  remain  where  he  was  ; 
for  he  was  well  aware  that  if  he  were  to  go  home 
through  the  village  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
him,  every  body  would  know  that  the  tying  was 
one  of  Beechnut's  punishments,  and  that  it  had 
not  been  resorted  to  without  good  reason.  Some 
of  the  boys  thought  that  after  this  occurrence 
Beechnut  would  not  be  willing  to  have  Rodol- 
phus go  with  them  again  in  the  boat,  but  Beech- 
nut said  "  Yes  ;  he  may  go  with  us  whenever  he 
pleases.  I  don't  mind  having  a  rebel  on  board 
at  all.  I  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  reb- 
els." 

"  But  it  is  a  great  trouble,"  said  one  of  the 
boys,  "  to  have  them  on  board." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Beechnut,  "  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  discipline  them." 

Rodolphus  very  soon  found  that  it  was  useless 
to  resist  Beechnut's  will,  in  any  case  where 
Beechnut  had  the  right  to  control ;  and  so  he 
soon  formed  the  habit  of  obeying  him.  He  liked 
Beechnut  too,  very  much.  He  liked  him  in  fact, 
all  the  better,  on  account  of  his  firmness  and  de- 
cision. 

When  Beechnut  came  down  from  the  house- 
top, Pvodolphus  told  him  he  had  come  to  get  a 


rabbit,  and  at  the  same  time  held  out  the  quarter 
of  a  dollar  to  view. 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  money  1"  said  Beech- 
nut. 

"  My  father  gave  it  to  me,"  said  Rodolphus. 

"  No,"  said  Annie,  very  earnestly,  "  my  father 
did  not  give  it  to  you.  You  took  it  away  from 
him." 

"  But  he  gave  it  to  me  afterward,"  said  Ro- 
dolphus. 

Beechnut  inquired  what  this  meant,  and  Annie 
explained  to  him,  as  well  as  she  could,  the  man- 
ner in  which  Rodolphus  had  obtained  his  money. 
Beechnut  then  said,  that  he  would  not  take  the 
quarter  of  a  dollar.  The  money  was  not  hon- 
estly come  by,  he  said.  It  was  not  voluntarily 
given  to  Rodolphus,  and  therefore  was  not  hon- 
estly his.  "  The  money  was  stolen,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  will  not  have  any  stolen  money  for  my 
rabbits.  I  would  rather  give  you  a  rabbit  for 
nothing." 

This,  Beechnut  said  finally,  he  would  do.  "  I 
will  give  you  a  rabbit,"  said  he,  "  for  the  present, 
and  whenever  you  get  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  which 
is  honestly  your  own,  you  may  come  and  pay  for 
it,  if  you  please,  and  if  not,  not.  But  don't  bring 
me  any  money  which  is  not  truly  your  own. 
And  carry  that  quarter  of  a  dollar  back  and  give 
it  to  your  father." 

So  saying.  Beechnut  led  the  way,  and  Rodol- 
phus and  Annie  followed  him,  into  one  of  the 
barns.  They  walked  along  a  narrow  passage- 
way, between  a  hay-mow  on  one  side,  and  a  row 
of  stalls  for  cattle  on  the  other.  Then  they  turn- 
ed and  passed  through  an  open  room,  and  finally 
came  to  a  place  which  Beechnut  called  a  bay. 
Here  there  was  a  little  pen,  with  a  house  in  it, 
for  the  rabbits,  and  a  hole  at  one  side  where  the 
rabbits  could  run  in  under  the  barn.  Beechnut 
called  "  Benny !  Benny  !  Benny !"  and  immediate- 
ly several  rabbits  came  running  out  from  the  hole. 

"There,"  said  Beechnut,  "which  one  will 
you  have]" 

The  children  began  immediately  to  examine 
the  different  rabbits,  and  to  talk  very  fast  and 
very  eagerly  about  them.  Finally,  Rodolphus 
decided  in  favor  of  a  gray  one,  though  there  was 
one  which  was  perfectly  white,  that  Annie  seemed 
to  prefer.  Beechnut  said  that  he  would  give  Ro- 
dolphus the  gray  one. 

"  As  to  the  white  one,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going 
to  let  you  take  it,  Annie,  for  Ellen.  I  can't  give 
it  to  you.  I  give  it  to  Ellen  ;  but,  perhaps,  she 
will  let  you  carry  it  home  with  you,  and  take  care 
of  it  for  her,  and  so  keep  it  with  Rodolphus's." 

Annie  seemed  very  much  pleased  with  this 
plan,  and  so  the  two  rabbits  were  caught  and 
put  into  the  basket.  The  cloth  was  then  tied 
over  them,  and  Rodolphus  and  Annie  prepared 
to  go  away. 

"  But,  stop,"  said  Beechnut,  "  I  am  going  di- 
rectly by  your  aunt's  in  my  wagon,  and  I  can 
give  you  a  ride." 

"  Well,"  said  Annie,  dancing  about  and  clap- 
ping her  hands.  It  was  very  seldom  that  Annie 
had  an  opportunity  to  take  a  ride. 
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She  ran  to  the  wagon.  Rodolphus  followed 
her  slowly,  carrying  the  basket.  Beechnut  helped 
in  the  two  children,  and  then  got  in  himself,  and 
took  his  seat  between  them.  Rodolphus  held  the 
basket  between  his  knees,  peeping  in  under  the 
cloth,  now  and  then,  to  see  if  the  rabbits  were 
safe. 

The  party  traveled  on  by  a  winding  and  very 
pleasant  road  among  the  mountains,  for  about  a 
mile,  and  at  length  they  drove  up  to  the  door  of 
a  pleasant  little  farm-house  in  a  sort  of  dell. 
There  was  a  high  hill  behind  it — overhung  with 
forest  trees.  There  was  a  spacious  yard  at  the 
end  of  the  house,  with  ducks,  and  geese,  and 
chickens,  in  the  back  part  of  it.  There  was  a 
large  dog  lying  asleep  on  the  great  flat  stone 
step  when  the  wagon  came  up,  but  when  he 
heard  the  wagon  coming,  awoke,  opened  his  eyes, 
got  up,  and  walked  away.  There  was  a  well  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard.     Beechnut  rode  round 
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the  well,  and  drove  up  to  the  door.  Ellen  was 
sitting  at  the  window.  As  soon  as  she  saw  the 
wagon,  she  got  up  and  ran  to  the  door. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Ellen  1"  said  Beechnut. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Antonio  !"  said  Ellen.  "  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  my  brother 
and  sister  to  see  me." 

So  saying,  she  came  to  the  wagon  and  helped 
Annie  out.  Rodolphus,  who  was  on  the  other 
side  of  Beechnut,  then  handed  her  his  basket, 
saying,  "  Here,  Ellen,  take  this  very  carefully. 
There  are  two  rabbits  in  it,  and  one  of  them  is 
for  you." 

"  For  me,"  said  Ellen. 

"Yes,"  said  Annie,  "only  I  am  to  take  care 
of  it  for  you." 

"  Good-by,"  said  Beechnut.  He  was  just 
beginning,  as  he  said  this,  to  drive  the  wagon 
away. 

"  Good-by,  Beechnut,"  said  Rodolphus. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  my  ride,"  said 
Annie. 


"  Stop  a  minute,  Antonio,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  have 
got  something  for  you." 

So  saying,  Ellen  went  into  the  house  and 
brought  out  a  small  flat  parcel,  neatly  put  up 
and  addressed  on  the  outside,  Antonio. 

She  took  it  out  to  the  wagon,  and  handed  it 
up  to  Antonio,  saying  that  there  were  the  last 
drawings  that  he  had  lent  her.  In  fact,  Ellen 
was  one  of  Beechnut's  pupils  in  drawing.  He 
was  accustomed  to  lend  her  models,  which,  when 
she  had  copied  them,  she  sent  back  to  him. 
Ellen  was  one  of  Antonio's  favorite  pupils  ;  she 
was  so  faithful,  and  patient,  and  persevering. 
Besides,  she  was  a  very  beautiful  girl. 

"  I  must  not  stop  to  see  your  copies  now," 
said  Antonio,  "but  I  shall  come  again  pretty 
soon.     Good-by." 

"Good-by,"  said  Ellen;  and  then  she  went 
back  to  the  door  where  Rodolphus  and  Annie 
were  standing. 

Rodolphus  lifted  up  the  comer 
of  the  cloth,  which  covered  the 
basket,  and  let  Ellen  see  the  rab- 
bits. Ellen  was  very  much  pleased 
to  find  that  one  of  them  was  hers. 
She  said  that  she  would  put  a  collar 
on  its  neck,  as  a  mark  that  it  was 
hers,  and  she  asked  Rodolphus  and 
Annie  to  go  in  with  her  into  the 
house,  where  she  said  she  would 
get  the  collar. 

So  they  all  went  in.     The  room 
was  a  very  pleasant  room,  indeed. 
It  was  large  and  it  was  in  perfect 
order.     There  was  a  very  spacious 
fire-place  in  it,  but  scarcely  any  fire. 
As  it  was  summer,  no  fire  was  nec- 
essary, and  so,  after  breakfast  was 
over,  Ellen  had  allowed  the  fire  to 
go  down     At  one  side  of  the  room, 
near  a  window,  there  was  a  table, 
which  Ellen   said  was  her  table. 
There  were  two  drawers  in  this 
table.      These  drawers  contained 
books,  and  papers,  and  various  articles  of  appa- 
ratus for  writing  and  drawing.     In  one  corner  of 
one  of  the  drawers  there  was  a  little  paint  box. 
There  was  a  small   bedroom    adjoining  the 
room  where  the  children  were.     They  all  pretty 
soon  heard  a  voice  calling  from  this  room,  in  a 
pleasant  tone,  "  Ellen,  bring  the  children  in  here." 
"Yes  ;  come  Rolfy,"  said  Ellen — "and  Annie 
— come  and  see  aunt."     So  all  the  children  went 
into  their  aunt's  room. 

They  found  her  half-sitting  and  half-lying  upon 
her  sofa,  by  a  pleasant  window,  which  looked  out 
upon  a  green  yard  and  upon  an  orchard  which 
was  beyond  the  yard.  She  was  sewing.  She 
looked  pale,  but  she  seemed  contented  and  happy 
— and  she  said  that  she  was  very  glad  to  see  Ro- 
dolphus and  Annie.  She  talked  with  them  some 
time,  and  then  asked  Ellen  to  get  them  some 
luncheon.  Ellen  accordingly  went  into  the  other 
room  and  set  the  table  for  luncheon,  by  her  win- 
dow as  she  called  it.  This  window  was  a  very 
pleasant  one,  near  her  table.    The  luncheon  con- 
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sisted  of  a  pie,  some  cake,  warm  from  the  oven, 
and  some  baked  apples,  and  cream.  Ellen  said 
that  she  made  the  cake,  and  the  pie,  and  baked 
the  apples  herself 

The  children  ate  their  luncheon  together  very 
happily,  and  then  spent  some  time  in  walking 
about  the  yards,  the  barns,  and  the  garden,  to  see 
what  was  to  be  seen.  Rodolphus  walked  about 
quietly  and  behaved  well.  In  fact,  he  was  always 
a  good  boy  at  his  aunt's,  and  obeyed  all  her  di- 
rections— she  would  not  allow  him  to  do  other- 
wise. 

At  length  Rodolphus  and  Annie  set  out  on 
their  return  home.  It  was  a  long  walk,  but  in 
due  time  they  reached  home  in  safety.  Rodol- 
phus determined  not  to  give  the  money  back  to 
his  father,  and  so  he  hid  it  in  a  crevice,  which 
he  found  in  a  part  of  the  fence  behind  his  rabbit 
house.  He  put  the  rabbits  in  their  house,  and 
put  a  board  up  before  the  door  to  keep  them  in. 

That  night  when  Mrs.  Linn  took  off  Annie's 
stockings  by  the  kitchen  fire,  when  she  was  go- 
inff  to  put  her  to  bed,  she  found  them  very  damp. 

"  Why,  Annie,"  she  said,  "  what  makes  your 
stockings  so  damp?  You  must  have  got  into 
the  water  somewhere  to-day." 

Annie  did  not  answer.  Rodolphus  had  en- 
joined it  upon  her  not  to  tell  their  mother  of 
their  adventure  on  the  raft,  and  so  she  did  not 
know  what  to  say. 

"  Dampl"  said  Rodolphus.  "  Are  they  damp  1 
Let  me  feel."  So  he  began  to  feel  of  Annie's 
stockings. 

"No,"  said  he,  "they  are  not  damp.  J  can't 
feel  that  they  are  damp." 

"  They  certainly  are,"  said  his  mother.  "  They 
are  very  damp  indeed. 

"Then,"  said  Rodolphus,  "we  must  have 
spilled  some  water  into  them  when  we  were  get- 
ting a  drink,  Annie,  at  the  well."  Annie  said 
nothing,  and  Mrs.  Linn  hung  the  stockings  up 
to  dry. 

III.    SICKNESS. 

Ellen's  aunt  was  the  sister  of  Mr.  Linn,  El- 
len's father ;  and  her  name  was  Anne.  Ellen 
used  to  call  her  Aunt  Anne.  Her  husband's 
name  was  Randon,  so  that  sometimes  Ellen 
called  her  Aunt  Randon. 

Though  Mr.  Randon's  house  appeared  rather 
small,  as  seen  from  the  road  by  any  one  riding 
by,  it  was  pretty  spacious  and  very  comfortable 
within.  Mr.  Randon  owned  several  farms  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  he  was  away  from  home  a 
great  deal  attending  to  his  other  farms  and  to 
the  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  which  he 
had  upon  thern.  During  these  absences  Mrs. 
Randon  of  course  remained  at  home  with  Ellen. 
There  was  a  girl  named  Martha  who  lived  at  the 
house  to  do  the  work  of  the  family,  and  also  a 
young  man  named  Hugh.  Hugh  was  employed 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings  in  taking  care  of 
the  barns  and  the  cattle,  and  in  the  day-time, 
especially  in  the  winter,  he  hauled  wood — some- 
times to  the  house  for  the  family  to  burn,  and 
sometimes  to  the  village  for  sale. 

The  family  lived  thus  very  happily  together, 


whether  Mr.  Randon  was  at  home  or  away. 
Mrs.  Randon  could  not  walk  about  the  house  at 
all,  but  was,  on  the  other  hand,  confined  all  day 
to  her  bed  or  her  sofa ;  but  she  knew  every  thing 
that  was  done,  and  gave  directions  about  every 
thing.  Ellen  was  employed  as  messenger  to 
carry  her  aunt's  directions  out,  and  to  bring  back 
intelligence  and  answers.  Mrs.  Randon  knew 
exactly  what  was  in  every  room,  and  where  it 
was  in  the  room.  She  knew  what  was  in  every 
drawer,  and  what  was  on  every  shelf  in  every 
closet,  and  what  and  how  much  was  in  every  bin 
in  the  cellar.  So  that  if  she  wanted  any  thing 
she  could  direct  Ellen  where  to  go  to  get  it  with 
a  certainty  that  it  would  be  exactly  there.  The 
house  was  very  full  of  furniture,  stores,  and  sup- 
plies, and  all  was  so  well  arranged  and  in  such 
an  orderly  and  complete  condition,  that  in  going 
over  it  every  room  that  the  visitor  entered  seemed 
pleasanter  than  the  one  seen  before. 

On  one  occasion,  Rodolphus  himself  had  proof 
of  this  admirable  order.  He  had  cut  his  finger, 
in  the  shed,  and  when  he  came  in,  Mrs.  Randon, 
after  binding  it  up  very  nicely,  turned  to  Ellen, 
and  said, 

"  Now,  Ellen,  we  must  have  a  cot.  Go  up 
into  the  garret,  and  open  the  third  trunk,  count- 
ing from  the  west  window.  In  the  right-hand 
front  corner  of  this  trunk  you  will  find  a  small 
box.  In  the  box  you  will  find  three  cots.  Bring 
the  smallest  one  to  me." 

Ellen  went  and  found  every  thing  as  Mrs. 
Randon  had  described  it. 

There  was  a  room  in  the  front  part  of  the 
house  called  the  Front  Room,  which  was  usually 
kept  shut  up.  It  was  furnished  as  a  parlor  very 
prettily.  It  had  very  full  curtains  to  the  win- 
dows, a  soft  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  a  rug  before 
the  fire-place.  There  was  a  bookcase  in  this 
room,  with  a  desk  below.  Mr.  Randon  kept  his 
valuable  papers  in  this  desk,  and  the  book-case 
above  was  filled  with  interesting  books.  There 
were  several  very  pretty  pictures  on  the  walls  of 
this  room,  and  some  curious  ornaments  on  the 
mantle  shelf  The  blinds  of  the  windows  in  this 
apartment  were  generally  closed  and  the  curtains 
drawn,  and  Ellen  seldom  went  into  it,  except  to 
get  a  new  book  to  read  to  her  aunt,  out  of  the 
secretary. 

The  room  which  the  family  generally  used, 
was  a  back  room.  It  was  quite  large,  and  it  had 
a  very  spacious  fire-place  in  it.  Being  larger 
than  any  other  room  in  the  house  it  was  gener- 
ally called  the  Great  Room.  The  windows  of 
this  room  looked  out  upon  a  pretty  green  yard, 
with  a  garden  and  an  orchard  beyond.  There 
was  a  door  too  at  one  end  of  the  room  opening 
to  a  porch.  In  this  porch  was  an  outer  door, 
which  led  to  a  large  yard  at  the  end  of  the  house. 
This  was  the  door  that  Antonio  had  driven  up 
to,  when  he  brought  Rodolphus  and  Annie  to 
see  Ellen.  On  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen  from 
the  porch-door,  was  a  door  leading  to  Mrs.  Ran- 
don's bed-room.  The  situation  of  these  rooms, 
and  of  the  other  apartments  of  the  house  as  well 
as  of  the  principal  articles  of  furniture  hereafter 
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to  be  described,  may  be  perfectly  understood  by 
the  means  of  the  following  plan. 


PLAN  OF  MRS.  RANDON's  HOUSE 
REFERENCES. 


B.  Bed  in  Mrs.  Randon's  bed-room.  C. 

W.  The  closed  windows  fF. 

B.  E.  Back  entry.  H. 

pi.  Back  Platform.  S. 

P.  Porch.  L. 


Mrs.  Randon's  couch  or  sola 

Fire-places. 

Hugh's  seat. 

Settle. 

Lutie's  bed. 


Mrs.  Ptandon  was  accustomed  to  remain  in  her 
bedroom  almost  all  the  time  in  the  summer,  but 
in  the  winter  she  had  her  sofa  or  couch  brought 
out  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  fire-place  in  the 
great  room,  as  represented  in  the  plan.  Here, 
in  the  long  stormy  evenings  of  winter,  the  family 
would  live  together  very  happily.  Mrs.  Randon 
would  lie  reclining  upon  her  sofa,  knitting,  and 
talking  to  Martha  and  Ellen  while  they  were  get- 
ting supper  ready.  Ellen  would  set  the  table, 
while  Martha  would  bake  the  cakes  and  bring  up 
the  milk  out  of  the  cellar,  and  make  the  tea ; 
and  then  when  all  was  ready,  they  would  move 
the  table  up  close  to  Mrs.  Randon's  sofa,  and 
after  lifting  her  up  and  supporting  her  with  pil- 
lows at  her  back,  they  would  themselves  sit  down 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  all  eat  their 
supper  together  in  a  very  happy  manner. 


Then,  after  supper,  when  the  table  had  been 
put  away,  and  a  fresh  fire  had  been  made  on  the 
great  stone  hearth,  Ellen  would  sit 
in  a  little  rocking-chair  by  her  aunt's 
side,  and  read  aloud  some  interesting 
story,  while  Martha  sat  knitting  on 
the  settle,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
fire,  and  Hugh,  on  a  bench  in  the 
corner,  occupied  himself  with  mak- 
ing clothes-pins,  or  shaping  teeth  for 
rakes,  or  fitting  handles  into  tools, 
or  some  other  work  of  that  kind. 
Hugh  found  that  unless  he  had  such 
work  to  do,  he  always  fell  asleep 
while  Ellen  was  reading. 

Ellen  found  that  her  aunt,  instead 
of  growing  better,  rather  grew  worse. 
She  was  very  pale,  though  very  deli- 
cate and  beautiful.  Her  fingers  were 
very  long,  and  white,  and  tapering. 
Ellen  thought  that  they  grew  longer 
and  more  tapering  every  day.  At 
last,  one  winter  evening,  just  after 
tea,  and  before  Hugh  and  Martha  had 
come  in  to  sit  down,  Ellen  went  up 
to  the  sofa,  and  kneeling  down  upon 
a  little  bear-skin  rug  which  was 
there,  and  which  had  been  put  there 
to  look  warm  and  comfortable,  al- 
though the  poor  invalid  could  never 
feet  upon  it,  she  bent  down  over  her 
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put  her 

aunt  and  said, 

"  It  seems  to  me  Aunt  Anne,  that  you  don't 
get  better  very  fast." 

The  patient,  putting  her  arm  over  Ellen's 
neck,  and  drawing  Ellen  down  closely  to  her, 
kissed  her,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  Do  you  think  you  shall  ever  get  well,  aunty  1" 
said  Ellen. 

"  No,"  said  her  aunt,  "I  do  not  think  that  I 
shall.  I  think  that  before  a  great  while  I  shall 
die." 

"Why,  aunty!"  said  Ellen.  She  was  much 
shocked  to  hear  such  a  declaration.  "  I  Jwpe 
you  will  not  die,"  she  continued  presently,  speak- 
ing in  a  very  low  and  solemn  manner.  "  What 
shall  I  do  if  you  should  die  1 — What  makes  you 
think  that  you  will  die  1" 

"  There  are  two  reasons  why  I 
think  that  I  shall  die,"  said  her 
aunt.  "  One  is,  that  I  feel  that  I  am 
growing  weaker  and  weaker  all  the 
time.  I  have  grown  a  great  deal 
weaker  within  a  few  days." 

"  Have  you  V  said  Ellen,  in  a  tone 
of  great  anxiety  and  concern. 

"Yes,"  said  her  aunt.  "The 
other  reason  that  makes  me  think 
that  I  am  going  to  die  is  greater 
still ;  and  that  is  I  begin  to  feel  so 
willing  to  die." 

"  I  thought  that  you  were  always 
willing  to  die,"  said  Ellen.  "I 
thought  we  ought  to  be  all  willing  to 
die,  always." 

"  No,"  said  her  aunt,  "  or  yes,  in 
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one  sense  we  ought.  We  ought  always  to  be 
willing  to  submit  to  whatever  God  shall  think 
best  for  us.  But  as  to  hfe  and  death,  we  ought 
undoubtedly,  when  we  are  strong  and  well,  to 
desire  to  live." 

"  God  means,"  she  continued,  "that  we  should 
desire  to  live,  and  that  we  should  do  all  that  we 
can  to  prolong  life.  He  has  given  us  an  instinct 
impelling  us  to  that  feeling.  But  when  sickness 
comes  and  death  is  nigh,  then  the  instinct  changes. 
We  do  not  wish  to  live  then — that  is,  if  we  feel 
that  we  are  prepared  to  die.  It  is  a  very  kind 
and  merciful  arrangement  to  have  the  instinct 
change,  so  that  when  we  are  well,  we  can  be 
happy  in  the  thought  of  living,  and  when  we  are 
sick  and  about  to  die,  we  can  be  happy  in  the 
thouo-ht  of  dying.  Our  instincts  often  change 
thus,  when  the  circumstances  change." 

"  Do  they  ?'  said  Ellen,  thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,"  said  her  aunt.  "  For  instance,  when 
you  were  an  infant,  your  mother's  instinctive 
love  for  you  led  her  to  wish  to  have  you  always 
near  her,  with  your  cheek  upon  her  cheek,  and 
your  little  hand  in  her  bosom.  Mothers  all  have 
such  an  instinct  as  that,  while  their  children  are 
very  young.  It  is  given  to  them  so  that  they 
may  love  to  have  their  children  very  near  them 
while  they  are  so  young  and  tender  that  they 
would  not  be  safe  if  they  were  away. 

"  But  now"  she  continued,  "  you  have  grown 
older,  and  the  instinct  has  changed.  Your  mo- 
ther loves  you  just  as  much  as  she  did  when  you 
were  an  infant,  but  she  loves  you  in  a  different 
way.  She  is  willing  to  have  you  absent  from 
her,  if  you  are  only  well  provided  for  and  happy." 

"  And  is  it  so  with  death  1"  asked  Ellen. 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  aunt ;  "  when  we  are  well, 
we  love  life,  and  we  ought  to  love  it.  It  then 
seems  terrible  to  die.  God  means  that  it  should 
seem  terrible  to  us  then.  But  when  sickness 
comes  and  we  are  about  to  die,  then  he  changes 
the  feeling.  Death  seems  terrible  no  more. 
We  become  perfectly  willing  to  die." 

Here  Mrs.  Randon  paused,  and  Ellen  remain- 
ed still,  thinking  of  what  she  had  heard,  but 
without  speaking.  After  a  few  minutes  her  aunt 
continued. 

"  I  have  had  a  great  change  in  my  feelings 
within  a  short  time,  about  dying,"  said  she,  "  I 
have  always,  heretofore,  desired  to  live  and  to 
get  well ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  a  terrible 
thing  to  die  ; — to  leave  my  pleasant  home,  and 
my  husband,  and  my  dear  Ellen,  and  to  see  them 
no  more.  But  somehow  or  other,  lately,  all  this 
is  changed.  I  feel  now  perfectly  willing  to  die. 
It  does  not  seem  terrible  at  all.  I  have  been  a 
great  sinner  all  my  days,  but  I  feel  sure  that  my 
sins  are  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake,  and  that  if  I 
die  I  shall  be  happy  where  I  go,  and  that  I  shall 
see  my  husband  and  you  too  there  some  day." 

Ellen  laid  her  head  down  by  the  side  of  her 
aunt's,  with  her  face  to  the  pillow  and  her  cheek 
against  her  aunt's  cheek,  but  said  nothing. 

"  When  T  am  gone,"  continued  her  aunt,  "  you 
will  go  home  and  live  with  your  mother  again." 

"Shall  H"  said  Ellen,  faintly. 


"Yes,"  replied  her  aunt,  "it  will  be  better 
that  you  should.  You  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  there.  You  can  gradually  get  the  house 
in  order,  taking  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  so  not 
only  help  your  mother,  but  make  it  more  pleas- 
ant and  comfortable  for  your  father.  You  can 
also  teach  iVnnie,  and  be  a  great  help  to  her  as 
she  grows  up  ;  and  you  can  also  perhaps  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  Rodolphus." 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  with  Rodolph- 
us," said  Ellen.  "  He  troubles  my  mother  very 
much  indeed." 

"I  know  he  does,"  said  her  aunt,  "but  then 
you  will  soon  get  a  great  influence  over  him, 
and  it  is  possible  that  you  will  succeed  in  mak- 
ing him  a  good  boy." 

As  Mrs.  Randon  said  this,  Ellen  heard  the 
sound  of  a  door  opening  in  the  back  entry,  and  a 
stamping  of  feet  upon  the  floor,  as  if  some  one 
were  coming  in  out  of  the  snow. 

"  There  comes  Hugh,"  said  Ellen,  "  and  I 
think  there  is  going  to  be  a  storm." 

Signs  of  a  gathering  storm  had  in  fact  been 
appearing  all  that  day.  For  several  days  before, 
the  weather  had  been  very  clear  and  cold,  but 
that  morning  the  cold  had  diminished,  and  a  thin 
haze  had  gradually  extended  itself  over  the  sky. 
At  sunset  the  sky  looked  thick  and  murky  to- 
ward the  southeast,  and  it  became  dark  much 
sooner  than  usual.  A  moment  after  Ellen  had 
spoken,  Hugh  came  in.  He  said  that  it  was 
snowing,  and  that  two  or  three  inches  of  snow 
had  already  fallen  ;  and  that  if  it  snowed  much 
during  the  night  he  should  not  be  able  to  go  into 
the  woods  the  next  morning. 

When  Ellen  rose  the  next  morning  and  looked 
at  the  windows,  she  saw  that  the  snow  was  piled 
up  against  the  panes  of  glass  on  the  outside,  and 
on  going  to  the  window  to  look  out,  she  found  that 
it  was  snowing  still,  and  that  all  the  old  snow 
and  all  the  roads  and  tracks  upon  it,  were  entire- 
ly covered.  Ellen  went  out  into  the  great  room, 
and  there  she  found  a  blazing  fire  in  the  fire- 
place, and  Martha  before  it  getting  breakfast 
ready.     Pretty  soon  Hugh  came  in. 

"What  a  great  snow-storm,"  said  Ellen. 

"No,"  said  Hugh,  "it  is  not  a  very  great  snow- 
storm.    It  does  not  snow  very  fast." 

"  Can  you  go  into  the  woods  to-day  ?'  said  Ellen. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hugh,  "  I  am  going  into  the 
woods  for  a  load  of  wood  to  haul  to  the  village. 
The  snow  is  not  very  deep  yet." 

Hugh  went  to  the  woods,  got  his  load,  hauled 
it  to  the  village,  and  returned  to  dinner.  After 
dinner  he  went  again.  Ellen  was  almost  afraid 
to  have  him  go  away  in  the  afternoon,  for  her 
aunt  appeared  to  be  more  and  more  unwell.  She 
lay  upon  her  sofa  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  silent 
and  still,  apparently  without  pain,  but  very  faint 
and  feeble.  She  spoke  very  seldom,  and  then 
only  in  a  whisper.  At  one  time  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon,  Ellen  went  and  stood  a  mo- 
ment at  the  window  to  see  the  snow  driving  by 
— blown  by  the  wind  along  the  crests  of  the 
drifts,  and  over  the  walls,  down  the  road.  When 
she  turned  round,  she  saw  that  her  aunt  was 
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beckoning  to  her  with  her  white  and  slender  fin- 
ger.    Ellen  went  immediately  to  her. 

"Is  Hugh  going  to  the  village  this  afternoon'?" 
she  asked. 

"Yes,  aunt,"  said  Ellen,  '*I  beheve  he  is." 

"  I  wish  you  would  ask  him  to  call  at  my 
brother  George's,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  very 
sick,  and  ask  him  if  he  can  not  come  up  and  see 
me  this  evening." 

"Yes,  aunt,"  said  Ellen,  "I  will." 

Ellen  accordingly  watched  for  Hugh  when  he 
came  down  the  mountain-road  with  the  load  of 
wood,  on  the  way  to  the  village.  She  gave  him 
the  message,  standing  at  the  stoop-door.  The 
wind  howled  mournfully  over  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  and  the  air  was  thick  with  falling  and 
driving  snow.  Hugh  said  that  he  had  almost 
concluded  not  to  go  to  the  village.  The  snow 
had  become  so  deep,  and  the  storm  was  increas- 
ing so  fast,  that  he  doubted  very  much  whether 
he  could  get  back  if  he  should  go.  On  receiving 
Ellen's  message,  however,  he  decided  at  once  to 
go  on.  He  could  get  to  the  village  well  enough, 
he  said,  for  it  was  a  descending  road  all  the  way ; 
but  there  would  be  more  uncertainty  about  the 
return. 

So  he  started  his  four  oxen  again,  and  they 
went  wallowing  on,  followed  by  the  great  load- 
ed sled,  with  the  runners  buried  in  the  drift. 
Hugh's  cap  and  shaggy  coat,  and  the  handker- 
chief which  he  had  tied  about  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  after  turning  it  up  to  cover  his  ears,  were 
all  whitened  with  the  snow,  and  from  among  all 
these  various  mufflings  his  face,  reddened  with 
the  cold,  peeped  out,  though  almost  wholly  con- 
cealed from  view. 

As  soon  as  Hugh  was  gone,  Ellen,  who  was 
by  this  time  almost  blinded  by  the  snow  which 
the  wind  blew  furiously  into  her  face  and  eyes, 
came  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door. 

Ellen  watched  very  diligently  all  the  afternoon 
for  the  coming  of  her  father.  She  hoped  that  he 
would  bring  her  mother  with  him.  She  went  to 
the  window  again  and  again,  and  looked  anxious- 
ly down  the  road,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
the  thick  and  murky  atmosphere,  the  increasing 
drifts,  and  the  scudding  wreaths  of  snow.  The 
fences  and  the  walls  gradually  disappeared  from 
view  ;  the  great  wood  pile  in  the  yard  was  soon 
completely  covered  and  concealed  ;  and  a  deep 
drift,  of  the  form  of  a  wave  just  curling  over  to 
break  upon  the  shore,  slowly  rose  directly  across 
the  entrance  to  the  yard,  until  it  was  higher  than 
the  posts  on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  so  that 
Ellen  began  to  fear  that  if  her  father  and  mother 
should  come,  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  into 
the  yard. 

At  length  it  gradually  grew  dark,  and  then, 
though  Ellen  went  to  the  window  as  often  as  be- 
fore, and  attempted  to  shade  her  eyes  from  the 
reflection  of  the  fire,  by  holding  up  her  hands 
to  the  side  of  her  face,  she  could  watch  these 
changes  no  longer.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen, 
but  the  trickling  of  the  flakes  down  the  panes  of 
glass  on  the  outside,  and  a  small  expanse  of 
white  immediately  below  the  window. 


In  the  mean  time,  within  the  room  where  El- 
len's aunt  was  reposing,  all  seemed,  at  least  in 
appearance,  very  bright  and  cheerful.  A  great 
log  was  lying  across  the  andirons,  behind  and 
beneath  which  there  was  a  blazing  and  glowing 
fire.  There  was  a  tin  baker  before  this  fire,  with 
a  pan  of  large  apples  in  it,  which  Martha  was 
baking,  to  furnish  the  table  with,  for  the  expect- 
ed company.  Martha  herself  was  busy  at  a  side- 
table  too,  making  cakes  for  supper.  The  tea- 
kettle was  in  a  corner,  with  a  column  of  steam 
rising  gently  from  the  spout,  and  Ellen's  little 
gray  kitten,  Lutie,  was  in  the  other  comer 
asleep.  Ellen  herself  was  busy,  here  and  there, 
about  the  room.  She  went  often  to  the  window, 
even  after  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  and  she  watched 
her  aunt  continually  with  a  countenance  express^ 
ive  of  much  aflection  and  concern.  Her  aunt  lay 
perfectly  quiet  and  still,  as  if  she  were  asleep, 
only  she  would  now  and  then  open  her  eyes  and 
smile  upon  Ellen,  if  she  saw  Ellen  looking  at 
her,  and  then  close  them  again. 

The  couch  that  she  was  lying  upon  had  little 
wheels  at  the  four  corners  of  it  toward  the  floor, 
so  that  it  could  be  moved  to  and  fro.  Ellen  had 
been  accustomed,  when  the  time  arrived  for  her 
aunt  to  go  to  bed,  to  ask  Martha  to  help  her  move 
the  couch  into  the  bedroom,  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  then  assist  her  in  moving  the  patient 
from  one  to  the  other.  Ellen,  accordingly,  about 
an  hour  after  it  became  dark,  went  to  her  aunt's 
couch,  and  asked  her  in  a  gentle  tone  if  she 
would  not  like  to  go  to  bed.  But  her  aunt  said 
no.  She  would  not  be  moved,  she  said,  but 
would  remain  as  she  was  until  her  brother  should 
come.  She  said,  too,  that  Martha  and  Ellen 
might  eat  their  supper  when  it  was  ready,  and 
leave  her  where  she  was. 

Martha  and  Ellen  finished  their  supper  about 
seven  o'clock.  Martha  then  took  her  place  upon 
the  settle  with  her  knitting-work  as  usual,  and 
Ellen  went  and  sat  down  upon  the  little  bear- 
skin rug,  and  leaned  her  head  toward  her  aunt. 
Her  aunt  put  out  her  hand  toward  Ellen's  cheek 
and  pressed  her  head  gently  down  upon  the  pil- 
low, by  the  side  of  her  own,  and  then  very  slow- 
ly and  feebly  moved  her  fingers,  once  or  twice, 
down  the  hair  on  Ellen's  temple,  as  if  she  v/ere 
pleased  to  have  her  little  niece  lying  near  her. 
Ellen  shut  her  eyes,  and  for  a  few  minutes  en* 
joyed  very  much  the  thought  that  she  was  such 
an  object  of  aflfection  to  one  whom  she  loved  so 
much  ;  but  after  a  few  minutes,  she  began  to  lose 
her  consciousness,  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

She  slept  more  than  an  hour.     It  was  in  fact 
nearly  half-past   eight  when  she   awoke.     She 
raised  her  head  and  looked  up.     She  found  that 
Martha   had   fallen   asleep  too.     Her  knitting-  i 
work  had  dropped  from  her  hand.     Ellen  did  not  ; 
wish  to  disturb  her,  so  she  rose  softly,  went  to  | 
the  fire,  and  put  up  a  brand  which  had  fallen 
down,  and  then  crossed  the  room  to  the  window, 
parted  the  curtains,  and  putting  her  face  close  to  j 
the  glass,  attempted  to  look  out.     Nothing  was  i 
to  be  seen.     She  listened.     Nothing  was  to  be  \ 
heard  but  the  dreadful  roaring  of  the  wind,  and  j 
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the  clicking  of  the  snow-flakes  against  the  win- 
dows. 

Ellen  came  back  to  the  couch  again,  and  looked 
at  her  aunt  as  she  lay  with  her  cheek  upon  her 
pillow,  apparently  asleep.  At  first  Ellen  thought 
that  she  was  really  asleep,  but  when  she  came 
near,  she  found  that  her  eyes  were  not  entirely 
closed.  She  kneeled  down  by  the  side  of  the 
couch  and  said  gently,  "  Aunt  Anne,  Aunt  Anne, 
how  do  you  feel  now  1" 

Ellen  saw  that  her  aunt  moved  a  little,  and 
she  heard  a  faint  whispering  sound,  but  there 
was  no  audible  answer. 

Ellen  was  now  frightened.  She  feared  that 
her  aunt  might  be  dying.  She  went  to  Martha 
and  woke  her.  Martha  started  up  much  alarm- 
ed. Ellen  told  her  that  she  was  afraid  that  her 
aunt  was  dying.  Martha  went  to  the  couch. 
She  thought  so  too. 

"  I  must  go,"  said  she,  "  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors and  get  them  to  come." 

"  But  you  can  not  get  to  any  of  the  neigh- 
bors," said  Ellen. 

"  Perhaps  I  can,"  said  Martha,  "  and  at  any 
rate  I  must  try." 

So  Martha  began  to  prepare  herself,  as  well 
as  she  could,  to  go  out  into  the  storm,  Ellen 
standing  by,  full  of  apprehension  and  anxiety, 
and  helping  her  so  far  as  she  was  able  to  do  so. 
There  was  a  neighbor  who  lived  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  house,  by  a  road  which  lay 
through  the  woods,  and  which  was,  therefore, 
ordinarily  not  very  much  obstructed  with  the 
snow.  It  was  to  this  house  that  Martha  was 
going  to  attempt  to  make  her  way.  When  she 
was  ready,  she  went  forth,  leaving  Ellen  with 
her  aunt  alone. 

(to  be  continued.) 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

TO-MORR  punkt  at  'leven  wir  schiflf  for  St. 
Petersburg,"  was  the  polyglot  announce- 
ment by  which  all  of  us,  Swedes,  Germans,  En- 
glish, and  one  solitary  American,  were  given  to 
understand  at  what  hour  on  the  ensuing  day  we 
were  to  commence  our  voyage  from  Stockholm  for 
the  Russian  capital.  With  praiseworthy  punc- 
tuality the  steam  was  up  at  the  appointed  hour 
of  eleven,  and  as  our  steamer  shot  out  into  the 
Baltic  we  took  our  farewell  view  of  Stockholm, 
the  "  City  of  Piles."  As  we  steamed  northward 
we  dashed  through  archipelago  after  archipelago 
of  islands,  some  with  bold  and  rocky  shores,  and 
others  sloping  greenly  down  to  the  tranquil  sea. 
Having  passed  the  Aland  Islands,  one  of  which, 
not  thirty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Sweden,  has 
been  seized  and  strongly  fortified  by  her  power- 
ful and  unscrupulous  neighbor,  we  turned  into  a 
narrow  inlet,  and  touched  Russian  soil  at  Abo, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Finland. 

Here  we  made  our  first  acquaintance  with 
those  fascinating  gentry,  whom  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty deputes  to  watch  that  nothing  treasonable 
or  contraband  finds  entrance  into  his  dominions. 
Our  intercourse  here  was,  however,  brief,  our 
passports  merely  being  demanded,  and  permis- 


sion granted  us  to  go  on  shore  while  the  steamer 
was  detained.  At  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg 
we  formed  a  more  intimate  if  not  more  agreeable 
acquaintance  with  these  functionaries.  Setting 
out  again  we  coasted  eastward  up  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  passing  the  grim  fortress  of  Sveaborg, 
with  its  eight  hundred  guns,  and  garrison  of  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  and  shot  up  the  beautiful 
bay  to  Helsingfors,  one  of  the  great  naval  sta- 
tions of  Russia.  Touching  at  Revel,  on  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  we  ran  due 
east  up  the  Gulf,  encountering  the  great  Russian 
summer  fleet,  which  was  performing  its  annual 
manoeuvres,  and  on  the  morning  after  leaving 
Helsingfors  came  in  sight  of  the  shipping  and 
fortifications  of  Cronstadt.  As  we  crept  slowly 
up  the  narrow  and  winding  channel,  by  which 
alone  the  harbor  can  be  reached,  and  passed  suc- 
cessively the  grim  lines  of  batteries  which  com- 
mand every  portion  of  it,  we  were  forced  to  con- 
fess that  it  formed  a  fitting  outpost  to  a  great 
military  power. 

Cronstadt  is  not  only  the  chief  naval  depot  of 
Russia,  but  is  properly  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg, 
as  the  capital  is  inaccessible  to  vessels  drawing 
more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  of  water.  Hence 
Cronstadt  is  included  in  the  St.  Petersburg  cus- 
toms-district, and  vessels  clear  indifferently  for 
either,  and  are  subject  to  only  a  single  customs- 
house  examination.  It  forms  the  key  to  the  cap- 
ital, which  would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  any 
fleet  which  should  once  pass  its  batteries.  It 
has  therefore  been  fortified  so  strongly  as  to  be 
apparently  impregnable  to  all  the  navies  of  the 
world.  We  came  to  anchor  under  the  guns  of 
the  fortress  ;  and  were  soon  put  under  the  charge 
of  our  amiable  friends  of  the  custom-house,  who 
took  complete  possession  of  the  deck,  while  the 
passengers  and  officers  of  the  vessel  were  direct- 
ed to  repair  to  the  cabin  to  give  an  account  of 
themselves,  their  occupations,  pursuits,  and  de- 
signs to  these  rude  and  filthy  representatives  of 
the  Czar.  It  was  well  for  us  that  we  had  been 
in  a  measure  hardened  to  these  annoyances  by 
our  previous  Continental  experiences.  Police 
and  custom-house  functionaries  are  nowhere  fa- 
mous for  civility,  but  the  rudest  and  most  unen- 
durable specimens  of  that  class  whom  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  encounter  are  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  Russian  officials.  We  could,  how- 
ever, congratulate  ourselves  that  the  infliction 
was  light  in  comparison  to  what  it  would  have 
been  had  we  proceeded  by  land  from  Abo. 
There  trunks,  pockets,  and  pocket-books  are  li- 
able to  repeated  searches  at  different  stations 
along  the  route.  We  were  told  of  travelers  who 
had  their  boxes  of  tooth-powder  carefully  emptied, 
and  their  soap-balls  cut  in  two,  in  quest  of  some- 
thing treasonable  or  contraband. 

But  there  is  an  end  to  all  things  human,  even 
to  Russian  police-examinations.  Our  passports 
were  luckily  all  in  order,  and  as  our  steamer  was 
cleared  for  St.  Petersburg  we  escaped  the  vexa- 
tions attendant  upon  an  inspection  of  luggage 
and  a  change  of  vessel.  Every  thing  was  put 
under  seal,  even  to  an  ancient  umbrella  which 
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had  borne  the  brunt  of  many  a  shower  in  half  the 
countries  of  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  storms 
it  had  weathered  previous  to  its  transatlantic 
voyage. 

After  our  seven  hours'  detention,  we  found 
ourselves  at  last  steaming  up  the  transparent 
Neva,  and  straining  our  eyes  to  get  a  first  view 
of  the  City  of  Peter.  After  something  more  than 
an  hour's  paddling  against  the  rapid  current  of 
the  river,  the  gilt  dome  of  the  Cathedral  first 
caught  the  eye,  followed  by  the  sight  of  dome 
after  dome,  tower  upon  tower,  spire  after  spire, 
gilt  and  spangled  with  azure  stars,  long  before 
the  flat  roofs  and  walls  of  the  city  were  visible. 

No  sooner  had  our  steamer  touched  the  granite 
quai  than  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  horde 
of  custom-house  and  police  officers,  a  shade  or 
two  less  filthy  and  disgusting  than  their  Cron- 
stadt  brethren ;  for  it  is  a  noticeable  fact,  the 
higher  you  proceed  in  official  grade,  the  more 
endurable  do  the  Russian  officials  become,  till 
you  reach  the  heads  of  the  departments,  who  are 
as  civil  and  well-behaved  a  body  of  functionaries 
as  ever  clasped  fingers  upon  a  bribe.  A  few 
copecks  or  rubles,  as  the  case  may  require,  in- 
sinuated into  the  expectant  palms  of  the  search- 
ing officials  have  a  wonderful  tendency  to  abate 
the  rigor  of  the  examinations,  which  being  com- 
pleted, and  a  silver  ruble  paid  to  the  officer  in 
attendance,  the  traveler  is  at  liberty  to  go  on 
shore  in  search  of  a  hotel  or  lodgings. 

The  instructed  traveler  will  resist  the  seduc- 
tions of  the  Russian  hotels,  with  their  magnifi- 
cent fronts,  and  Russian,  German,  and  French 
signboards ;  for  once  past  the  portals  he  will  find 
that  the  noble  staircases  and  broad  passages  are 
filthy  beyond  all  western  imagination ;  and  the 
damask  curtains  and  velvet  sofas  are  perfect 
parks  for  all  those  "  small  deer"  who  make  day 
and  night  hideous.  If  he  be  wise,  he  will  make 
his  way  to  some  boarding-house  upon  the  Quai 
Anglais,  conducted  by  an  emigrant  from  some 
country  where  the  primitive  faith  in  the  virtues 
of  dusters  and  soap  and  water  is  cherished. 

No  sooner  is  the  stranger  established  than  he 
must  take  an  interpreter,  and  make  the  best  of 
his  way  to  the  police  office,  to  get  a  permit  of 
residence.  This  he  obtains  after  an  interroga- 
tion from  a  very  civil  functionary,  to  whom  must 
be  paid  a  proportionate  fee.  But  this  permit  is 
good  only  for  the  capital  and  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. If  the  Russians  are  slow  to  welcome  the 
coming,  they  are  none  the  more  ready  to  speed 
the  parting  guest.  Mr.  Smith  and  his  friend 
Brown  must  not  leave  the  capital  till  they  have 
published  an  advertisement  announcing  their  in- 
tention in  three  successive  numbers  of  the  Ga- 
zette, an  operation  which  consumes  a  space  of 
from  a  week  to  ten  days. 

These  preliminaries  duly  attended  to,  we  were 
at  liberty  to  commence  our  examination  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  traveler  who  first  sees  the  city 
under  a  summer  sun  is  always  struck  with  amaze- 
ment. Its  public  places  are  so  vast,  its  monu- 
ments so  numerous  and  imposing,  its  quays  so 
magnificent,  and  its  edifices,  public  and  private, 


so  enormous,  and  constructed  apparently  of  ma- 
terials so  massive  and  enduring,  that  he  is  ready 
to  pronounce  it  the  most  magnificent  city  upon 
earth. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  the  low  marshy 
shores  of  the  Neva,  and  the  islands  formed  by 
the  branches  into  which  it  separates  just  before 
it  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  were 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  scattered  Finnish  fisher- 
men. But  commanding  the  entrance  to  Lake 
Ladoga,  it  was  a  military  position  of  some  im- 
portance, and  the  Swedes  had  long  maintained 
there  a  fortress,  the  possession  of  which  had  been 
often  unavailingly  contested  by  the  Russians,  up 
to  1703,  when  Peter  the  Great  made  himself 
master  of  it.  He  determined  to  found  upon  this 
desolate  spot  the  future  capital  of  his  vast  empire, 
and  at  once  commenced  the  task,  without  wait- 
ing for  peace  to  confirm  the  possession  of  the 
site.  He  assembled  a  vast  number  of  the  peas- 
antry from  every  quarter  of  his  empire,  and 
pushed  forward  the  work  with  the  energy  of  an 
iron  will  armed  with  absolute  power.  The  sur- 
rounding country,  ravaged  by  long  years  of  war, 
could  furnish  no  supplies  for  these  enormous 
masses,  and  the  convoys  which  brought  them 
across  Lake  Ladoga  were  frequently  detained  by 
contrary  winds.  Ill  fed  and  worse  lodged,  labor- 
ing in  the  cold  and  wet,  multitudes  yielded  to 
the  hardships,  and  the  foundations  of  the  new 
metropolis  were  laid  at  the  cost  of  a  hundred 
thousand  lives,  sacrificed  in  less  than  six  months. 

With  Peter  to  will  was  to  perform  ;  he  willed 
that  a  capital  city  should  be  built  and  inhabited, 
and  built  and  inhabited  it  was.  In  April,  1714, 
a  ukase  was  issued  directing  that  all  buildings 
should  be  erected  in  a  particular  manner ;  an- 
other, three  months  later,  ordered  a  large  number 
of  nobles  and  merchants  to  erect  dwellings  in  the 
new  city.  In  a  few  months  more  another  ukase 
prohibited  the  erection  of  any  stone  mansion  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  empire,  while  the  enter- 
prise of  the  capital  was  in  progress  ;  and  that 
the  lack  of  building  materials  should  be  no  ob- 
stacle, every  vessel,  whether  large  or  small,  and 
every  peasant's  car  which  came  to  the  city,  was 
ordered  to  bring  a  certain  specified  number  of 
building  stones.  The  work  undertaken  with 
such  rigid  determination,  and  carried  on  with 
such  remorseless  vigor  by  Peter,  was  continued 
in  the  same  unflinching  spirit  by  his  successors ; 
and  the  result  was  the  present  St.  Petersburg, 
with  its  aspect  more  imposing  than  that  of  any 
other  city  on  the  globe,  but  bearing  in  its  bosom 
the  elements  of  its  own  destruction,  the  moment 
it  is  freed  from  the  control  of  the  iron  will,  which 
created  and  now  maintains  it : — a  fitting  type  and 
representative  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  whole  enterprise  of  founding  and  main- 
taining St.  Petersburg  was  and  is  a  struggle 
against  nature.  The  soil  is  a  marsh  so  deep  and 
spongy  that  a  solid  foundation  can  be  attained 
only  by  constructing  a  subterranean  scafl^olding 
of  piles.  Were  it  not  for  these  the  city  would 
sink  into  the  marsh  like  a  stage  ghost  through 
the  trap-door.     Every  building  of  any  magnitude 
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rests  on  piles  ;  the  granite  quays  which  Une  the  I 
Neva  rest  on  piles.  The  very  foot-pavements  j 
can  not  be  laid  upon  the  ground,  but  must  be 
supported  by  piles.  A  great  commercial  city  is 
maintained,  the  harbor  of  which  is  as  inaccessi- 
ble to  ships,  for  six  months  in  the  year,  as  the 
centre  of  the  desert  of  Sahara.  In  the  neighbor- 
ing country  no  part  produces  any  thing  for  hu- 
man sustenance  save  the  Neva,  which  furnishes 
ice  and  fish.  The  severity  of  the  climate  is  most 
destructive  to  the  erections  of  human  hands ;  and 
St.  Petersburg,  notwithstanding  its  gay  summer 
appearance,  when  it  emerges  from  the  winter 
frosts,  resembles  a  superannuated  belle  at  the 
close  of  the  fashionable  season  ;  and  can  only  be 
put  in  proper  visiting  order  by  the  assiduous 
services  of  hosts  of  painters  and  plasterers. 
Leave  the  capital  for  a  half  century  to  the  unre- 
paired ravages  of  its  wintry  climate,  and  it  would 
need  a  Layard  to  unearth  its  monuments. 

But  sure  as  are  the  wasting  inroads  of  time 
and  the  climate,  St.  Petersburg  is  in  daily  peril 


of  an  overthrow  whose  accomplishment  would 
require  but  a  few  hours.  The  Gulf  of  Finland 
forms  a  vast  funnel  pointing  eastward,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  stands  the  city.  No  portion 
of  the  city  is  fifteen  feet  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  water.  A  strong  westerly  wind,  blowing 
directly  into  the  mouth  of  the  funnel,  piles  the 
water  up  so  as  to  lay  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
under  water.  Water  is  as  much  dreaded  here, 
and  as  many  precautions  are  taken  against  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  fire  in  other  cities.  In  other  cities 
alarm-signals  announce  a  conflagration  ;  here 
they  give  notice  of  an  inundation.  The  firing  of 
an  alarm-gun  from  the  Admiralty,  at  intervals  of 
an  hour,  denotes  that  the  lower  extremes  of  the 
islands  are  under  water,  when  flags  are  hung  out 
from  the  steeples  to  give  warning  of  danger. 
When  the  water  reaches  the  streets,  alarm-guns 
are  fired  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  As  the  water 
rises  the  alarms  grow  more  and  more  frequent, 
until  minute-guns  summon  boats  to  the  assistance 
of  the  drowning  population. 
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So  much  for  the  lower  jaw  of  the  monster  that 
lies  in  wait  for  the  Russian  capital ;  now  for  the 
upper : — Lake  Ladoga,  which  discharges  its  wa- 
ters through  the  Neva,  is  frozen  over  to  an  enor- 
mous thickness  during  the  long  winter.  The  rapid 
northern  spring  raises  its  waters  and  loosens  the 
ice  simultaneously;  when  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
are  at  their  usual  level,  the  accumulated  ice  and 
water  find  an  easy  outlet  down  the  broad  and 
rapid  Neva.  But  let  a  strong  west  wind  heap 
up  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  just  as  the  breaking 
up  of  Lake  Ladoga  takes  place,  and  the  waters 
from  above  and  from  below  would  suffice  to  in- 
undate the  whole  city,  while  all  its  palaces,  mon- 
uments, and  temples  would  be  crushed  between 
the  masses  of  ice,  like  **  Captain  Ahab's"  boat 
in  the  ivory  jaws  of  "  Moby  Dick."  Nothing  is 
more  probable  than  such  a  coincidence.  It  often 
blows  from  the  west  for  days  together  in  the 
spring  ;  and  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  the  ice  will  break  up  between  the  middle 
and  the  end  of  April.  Let  but  a  westerly  storm 
arise  on  the  fatal  day  of  that  brief  fortnight,  and 
farewell  to  the  City  of  the  Czars.  Any  steamer 
that  bridges  the  Atlantic  may  be  freighted  with 
the  tidings  that  St.  Petersburg  has  sunk  deeper 
than  plummet  can  sound  in  the  Finnish  marshes 
from  which  it  has  so  magically  risen. 

Nor  is  this  merely  a  matter  of  theory  and  spec- 
ulation. Terrible  inundations,  involving  enor- 
mous destruction  of  life  and  property  have  oc- 
curred. The  most  destructive  of  these  took  place 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1824.  A  strong  west 
wind  heaped  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  up  into  the 
narrow  funnel  of  the  Neva,  and  poured  them, 
slowly  at  first,  along  the  streets.  As  night  be- 
gan to  close  in  the  rise  of  the  waters  became 
more  and  more  rapid.  Cataracts  poured  into 
doors,  windows,  and  cellars.  The  sewers  spout- 
ed up  columns,  like  whales  in  the  death-agony. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  abandoned  equipages, 
and  deserted  horses  struggling  in  the  rising  wa- 
ters. The  trees  in  the  public  squares  were 
crowded  with  those  who  had  climbed  them  for 
refuge.  During  the  night  the  wind  abated,  and 
the  waters  receded.  But  the  pecuniary  damage 
of  that  one  night  is  estimated  at  twenty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  loss  of  lives  at  eight  thousand. 
All  through  the  city  a  painted  line  traced  upon 
the  walls  designates  the  height  to  which  the  wa- 
ters reached.  •  Were  ever  house-painters  before 
engaged  upon  a  task  so  ghastly  1  But  suppose 
that,  instead  of  November,  April  had  been  writ- 
ten as  the  date  of  this  inundation,  when  the  wa- 
ters from  the  Lake  above  had  met  those  from 
the  Gulf  below  ;  St.  Petersburg  would  have  been 
numbered  among  the  things  that  were — Ilium 
fuit. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  more  imposing  than 
the  view  of  St.  Petersburg  from  the  tower  of  the 
Admiralty  upon  some  bright  June  day,  such  as 
that  on  which  I  first  beheld  it  from  that  post. 
Under  foot,  as  it  seemed,  from  the  galleries,  lay 
the  Admiralty-yards,  where  great  ships  were  in 
process  of  erection,  destined  for  no  nobler  serv- 
ice than  to  perform  their  three  months'  summer 


cruise  in  the  Baltic,  and  to  be  frozen  immovably 
in  the  harbors  for  six  months  out  of  twelve.  The 
will  of  the  Czar  can  effect  much,  but  it  can  not 
convert  Russia  into  a  naval  power  until  he  can 
secure  a  seacoast,  and  harbors  which  can  not  be 
shut  up  to  him  by  a  single  hostile  fortification. 
Russia  can  not  be  a  maritime  power  till  she  is 
mistress  of  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea. 

To  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  Admiralty 
stretch  the  great  squares  upon  which  stand  the 
principal  public  edifices  and  monuments  of  the 
capital ;  the  Winter  Palace,  with  its  six  thousand 
constant  occupants  ;  the  Hotel  de  VEtal  Major, 
whence  go  forth  orders  to  a  million  of  soldiers, 
the  Senate  House,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  the  centres  of  temporal  and  spiritual  law 
for  the  hundred  nations  blended  into  the  Russian 
Empire ;  the  Church  of  St.  Isaac,  with  its  four 
porticoes,  the  lofty  columns  of  which,  sixty  feet  in 
height,  are  each  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  and 
the  walls  of  polished  marble  ;  its  cupola  covered 
with  copper  overlaid  with  gold,  gleaming  like  an- 
other sun,  surmounted  by  a  golden  cross,  and 
forming  the  most  conspicuous  object  to  the  ap- 
proaching visitor,  whether  he  comes  up  the  Gulf, 
or  across  the  dreary  Finnish  marshes  ;  yet,  high 
as  it  rises  in  the  air,  it  sinks  scarcely  a  less  dis- 
tance below  the  ground,  so  deep  was  it  necessary 
to  drive  into  the  marsh  the  forest  of  piles  upon 
which  it  rests,  before  a  firm  foundation  could  be 
secured.  Here  is  the  Statue  of  Peter — the  finest 
equestrian  statue  in  the  world — reining  his  steed 
upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice  up  which  he  has 
urged  it,  his  hand  stretched  out  in  benediction 
toward  the  Neva,  the  pride  of  his  new-founded 
city.  Here  is  the  triumphal  column  to  Alexander, 
"  the  Restorer  of  Peace,"  the  whole  elevation  of 
which  is  150  feet,  measuring  to  the  head  of  the 
angel  who — the  cross  victorious  over  the  crescent 
— bears  the  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith  above 
the  capital  cast  from  cannon  captured  from  the 
Turks.  The  shaft  is  a  single  block  eighty-four 
feet  in  height — the  largest  single  stone  erected 
in  modern  times ;  and  it  would  have  been  still 
loftier  had  it  not  been  for  the  blind  unreasonhig 
obedience  to  orders,  so  characteristic  of  the  Rus- 
sian. When  the  column  had  been  determined 
upon,  orders  were  dispatched  to  the  quarries  to 
detach,  if  possible,  a  single  block  for  the  shaft  of 
the  length  of  eighty-four  feet,  though  with  scarce- 
ly a  hope  that  the  attempt  would  succeed.  One 
day  a  dispatch  was  received  by  the  Czar  from  the 
superintendent,  with  the  tidings  that  a  block  had 
been  detached,  free  from  flaw,  one  hundred  feet 
long  ;  but  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  reduce 
it  to  the  required  length.  The  sovereign  mounted 
in  hot  haste  to  save  the  block  from  mutilation, 
and  to  preserve  a  column  so  much  exceeding  his 
hopes.  But  he  was  too  late;  and  arrived  just  in 
time  to  see  the  sixteen  feet  severed  from  the  block, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  the  noblest 
shaft  in  the  world. 

The  length  of  these  public  places,  open  and  ii 
full  view,  right  and  left,  from  the  Admiralty 
tower,  is  a  full  mile. 
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Stretching  southward  from  the  tower  lies  the 
'•  Great  Side"  of  St.  Petersburg,  cut  into  three 
concentric  semicircular  divisions,  of  which  the 
Admiralty  is  the  centre,  by  three  canals,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  three  main  avenues  or  ProspeJcts 
(Perspectives).  These  three  Perspectives  diverge 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  from  the  Admiralty  and 
run  straight  through  the  city,  through  the  sumptu- 
ous quarters  of  the  aristocracy,  the  domains  of 
commerce,  and  the  suburbs  of  the  poor ;  while 
the  view  is  closed  by  the  mists  rising  from  the 
swamps  of  Ingermanland. 

Turning  from  the  "  Great  Side,"  and  looking 
northward,  the  arms  of  the  Neva  diverge  from 
near  the  foot  of  the  Admiralty  tower,  as  the  Per- 
spectives do  from  the  southern  side.  The  width 
of  the  Neva,  its  yielding  bottom  and  shores,  and 
the  masses  of  ice  which  it  sweeps  down,  make 
the  erection  of  bridges  so  difficult  that  they  are 
placed  at  very  rare  intervals,  so  that  a  person 
mio'ht  be  obliged  to  go  miles  before  reaching  one. 
But  the  stream  is  enlivened  by  boats  and  gon- 
dolas ready  to  convey  passengers  from  one  bank 
to  the  other.  We  were  never  weary  of  watch- 
incr  with  a  glass  from  the  Admiralty  tower,  alter- 
nately, the  river  gay  with  boats  and  shipping, 
and  the  Perspectives  thronged  with  their  brilliant 
and  motley  crowd.  With  a  somewhat  different, 
but  certainly  no  less  absorbing  interest,  we  gazed 
down  from  the  same  elevation  into  the  works  of 
the  citadel,  upon  Petersburg  Island,  whose  mi- 
nutest details  were  clearly  visible.  This  citadel  is 
useless  as  a  defense  of  the  city  against  a  hostile 
attack ;  but  it  furnishes  a  ready  means  of  com- 
manding the  capital,  and  furnishes  a  refuge  for 
the  government  in  case  of  an  insurrection.  Like 
the  fortifications  of  Paris,  it  is  designed  not  so 
much  to  defend  as  to  control  the  city. 

St.  Petersburg  is  certainly  the  most  imposing 
city,  and  Russia  is  the  most  imposing  nation  in 
the  world — at  first  sight.  But  the  imposing  as- 
pect of  both  is  to  a  great  extent  an  imposition. 
The  city  tries  to  pass  itself  off  for  granite,  when 
a  great  proportion  is  of  wood  or  brick,  covered 
with  paint  and  stucco,  which  peels  off  in  masses 
before  the  frosts  of  every  winter,  and  needs  a 
whole  army  of  plasterers  and  painters  every 
spring  to  put  it  in  presentable  order.  You  pass 
what  appears  a  Grecian  temple,  and  lo,  it  is  only 
a  screen  of  painted  boards.  A  one-storied  house 
assumes  the  airs  of  a  loftier  building,  in  virtue  of 
a  front  of  another  story  bolted  and  braced  to  its 
roof  And  much  even  that  is  real  is  sadly  out  of 
place.  Long  lines  of  balconies  and  pillars  and 
porticoes,  which  would  be  appropriate  to  Greece 
or  Italy,  are  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  piled 
with  snow-drifts.  St.  Petersburg  and  Russian 
civilization  are  both  of  a  growth  too  hasty,  and 
too  much  controlled  from  without,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding from  a  law  of  inward  development,  to  be 
endurmg. 

The  capital  to  be  seen  to  advantage  must  be 
viewed  during  the  few  weeks  of  early  summer ; 
or  in  the  opening  winter,  when  the  snow  forms 
a  pavement  better  than  art  can  produce,  and 
when  the  cold  has  built  a  continuous  bridge  over 


the  Neva,  without  having  as  yet  become  severe 
enough  to  drive  every  body  from  the  streets. 

The  Neva  is  the  main  artery  through  which 
pours  the  life-blood  of  St.  Petersburg.  But  the 
life-current  is  checked  from  the  time  when  ihe 
ice  is  too  far  weakened  by  the  returning  sun  to 
be  passable,  and  not  yet  sufficiently  broken  up  to 
float  down  to  the  Gulf  At  that  time  all  inter- 
course between  portions  of  the  city  on  its  oppo- 
site banks  is  suspended.  Every  body  is  anxious 
for  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice.  Luxuries  from 
more  genial  climes  are  waiting  in  the  Baltic  for 
the  river  to  be  navigable  No  sooner  is  the  ice 
so  far  cleared  as  to  afford  a  practicable  passage 
for  a  boat,  than  the  glad  news  is  announced  by 
the  artillery  of  the  citadel,  and,  no  matter  what 
the  hour,  the  commandant  and  his  suite  hurry 
into  a  gondola  and  push  over  to  the  Imperial 
palace,  directly  opposite.  The  commandant  fills 
a  large  goblet  with  the  icy  fluid,  and  presents  it 
to  the  Emperor,  informing  him  that  his  gondola, 
the  first  which  has  that  year  crossed  the  river,  is 
the  precursor  of  navigation.  The  Czar  drains 
the  cup  to  the  health  of  the  capital,  and  returns 
it,  filled  with  ducats,  to  the  commandant.  For- 
merly it  was  observed,  by  some  mysterious  law  of 
natural  science,  that  this  goblet  grew  larger  and 
larger,  year  by  year,  so  that  the  Czar  who  had 
swallowed  Poland  without  flinching,  and  stood 
ready  to  perform  the  same  operation  upon  Tur- 
key, stood  in  danger  of  suffocation  from  his  grow- 
ing bumpers.  Some  wise  man  at  last  suggested 
that  this  tendency  to  the  enlargement  of  the  gob- 
let might  be  counteracted,  by  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  ducats  returned  by  way  of  acknowledg- 
ment. The  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and, 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  Imperial  purse  and 
stomach,  was  found  to  be  perfectly  successful. 
The  sum  now  given  is  two  hundred  ducats.  This 
goblet  of  Neva  water  is  surely  the  most  costly 
draught  ever  quaffed  since  the  time  when  brown- 
fronted  Cleopatra  dissolved  the  pearl  in  honor  of 
mad  Mark  Antony. 

The  most  striking  winter  spectacle  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, to  a  foreigner,  is  that  of  the  ice  mount- 
ains. They  are  in  full  glory  during  "  Butter 
Week" — of  which  more  anon — when  Russia 
seems  to  forget  her  desire  to  be  any  thing  but 
Russian.  The  great  Place  of  the  Admiralty  is 
given  up  to  the  popular  celebrations,  and  filled 
with  refreshment-booths,  swings,  and  slides. 
To  form  these  ice  mountains  a  narrow  scaffold 
is  raised  to  the  height  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  This  scaffold  has  on  one  side  steps  for  the 
purpose  of  ascending  it ;  on  the  other  it  slopes 
off,  steeply  at  first,  and  then  more  gradually,  un- 
til it  finally  terminates  on  a  level.  Upon  this 
long  slope  blocks  of  ice  are  laid,  over  which  water 
is  poured,  which  by  freezing  unites  the  blocks, 
and  furnishes  a  uniform  surface,  down  which  the 
merry  crowd  slide  upon  sledges,  or  more  frequent- 
ly upon  blocks  of  smooth  ice  cut  into  an  appro- 
priate form. 

Two  of  these  mountains  usually  stand  oppo- 
site and  fronting  each  other,  their  tracks  lying 
close  together,  side  by  side. 
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This  is  a  national  amusement  all  over  Russia. 
Ice  mountains  are  raised  in  the  court-yards  of 
all  the  chief  residents  in  the  capital.  And  an 
imitation  of  them,  for  summer  use,  covered  with 
some  polished  wood,  instead  of  ice,  is  often  found 
in  the  halls  of  private  dwellings.  In  the  Impe- 
rial palace  is  such  a  slide,  built  of  mahogany. 

Street-life  in  St.  Petersburgh  presents  many 
aspects  strange  to  one  who  comes  fresh  from  the 
capitals  of  other  countries.  One  of  the  first 
things  which  will  strike  him  is  the  silence  and 
desertion  of  most  of  the  streets.  The  thronging, 
eager  crowd  of  other  cities  is  here  unknown. 


There  is  room  enough,  and  to  spare  here.  Broad 
streets,  lined  with  rows  of  palaces,  are  as  silent 
and  lonely  as  deserted  Tadmor,  and  a  solitary 
droshka  breaking  the  uniformity  of  the  loneliness, 
heightens  the  effect.  Leaving  these  broad,  still 
streets,  and  mingling  in  the  throng  that  presses 
in  and  through  the  Admiralty  Place,  the  Nevskoi 
Perspective,  or  the  Place  of  St.  Isaac,  the  most 
noticeable  feature,  at  first  glance,  is  the  prepond- 
erance of  the  military.  The  ordinary  garrison 
of  the  capital  amounts  to  60,000  men.  The  Rus- 
sian army  comprises  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  uniforms,  and  specimens  of  these,  worn  by 
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the  elite  of  every  corps,  are  constantly  in  the  cap- 
ital. 

There  are  the  Tartar  guards,  and  the  Circas- 
sian guards,  Cossacks  from  the  Don,  from  the 
Ural,  and  from  Crimea  ;  guards  with  names  end- 
ing with  "  of''  and  "  ski,''''  unpronounceable  by 
Western  lips.  The  wild  Circassian — enacting 
the  double  part  of  soldier  and  hostage — silver- 
harnessed  and  mail-coated,  alternates  with  the 
skin-clad  Cossack  of  the  Ural,  darting,  lance  in 
rest,  over  the  parade-ground.  There  are  regi- 
ments uniform  not  only  in  size  of  the  men,  color 
of  the  horses,  and  identity  of  equipments,  but  in 
the  minutiae  of  personal  appearance.  Of  one,  all 
the  men  are  pug-nosed,  blue-eyed,  and  red  beard- 
ed ;  of  another,  every  man  has  a  nose  like  a  hawk, 
with  eyes,  hair  and  beard  as  black  as  a  raven's 
wing.  Half  the  male  population  of  St.  Peters- 
burg wear  uniform ;  for,  besides  these  60,000 
soldiers,  it  is  worn  by  officers  of  every  grade,  by 
the  police,  and  even  by  professors  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  by  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  public 
schools. 

Turning  from  the  military  to  the  civil  portion 
of  the  population,  the  same  brilliant  variety  of 
costumes  every  where  meets  the  eye.  The  sober- 
suited  native  of  western  and  civilized  Europe, 
jostles  the  brilliant  silken  robes  of  the  Persian 
or  Bokharian  ;  the  Chinaman  flaunts  his  dang- 
ling pig-tail,  ingeniously  pieced  out  by  artificial 
means,  in  the  face  of  the  smoothly-shorn  En- 
glishman ;  the  white-toothed  Arab  meets  the  to- 
bacco-stained German ;  Yankee  sailors  and  adven- 
turers, portly  English  merchants,  canny  Scotch- 
men, dwarfish  Finlanders,  stupid  Lettes,  diminu- 
tive Kamtschatkians,  each  in  his  own  national 
costume,  make  up  a  lively  picture  ;  while  under- 
lying all,  and  moire  worthy  of  note  than  all,  are 
the  true  Russian  peasantry  ;  the  original  stock 
out  of  which  Peter  and  his  successors  have  fash- 
ioned their  mighty  empire. 

The  Russian  of  the  lower  orders  is  any  thing 
but  an  inviting  personage,  at  first  sight.  The 
name  by  which  they  have  been  designated,  in 
their  own  language,  time  out  of  mind,  describes 
them  precisely.  It  is  tschornoi  narod,  "  the  dirty 
people,"  or  as  we  might  more  freely  render  it, 
"The  Great  Unwashed."  An  individual  of  this 
class  is  called  a  mujik.  He  is  usually  of  mid- 
dle stature,  with  small  light  eyes,  level  cheeks, 
and  flat  nose,  of  which  the  tip  is  turned  up  so  as 
to  display  the  somewhat  expanded  nostril.  His 
pride  and  glory  is  his  beard,  which  he  wears  as 
long  and  shaggy  as  nature  will  allow.  The  back 
of  the  head  is  shaved  closely  ;  and  as  he  wears 
nothing  about  his  neck,  his  head  stands  distinctly 
away  from  his  body.  His  ideal  of  the  beauty  of 
the  human  head,  as  seen  from  behind,  seems  to 
be  to  make  it  resemble,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  a 
turnip.  He  is  always  noisy  and  never  clean  ;  and 
when  wrapped  in  his  sheepskin  mantle,  or  caftan 
of  blue  cloth  reaching  to  his  knees,  might  easily 
enough  be  taken  for  a  bandit.  As  he  seldom 
thinks  of  changing  his  inner  garments  more  than 
once  a  week,  and  as  his  outer  raiment  lasts  half 
his  lifetime,  and  is  never  laid  aside  during  the 


night,  and  never  washed,  he  constantly  affords 
evidence  of  his  presence  any  thing  but  agreeable 
to  the  organs  of  smell.  But  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance will  bring  to  light  many  traits  of  character 
which  belie  his  rude  exterior ;  and  will  show 
him  to  be  at  bottom  a  good-natured,  merry, 
friendly  fellow.  His  most  striking  characteristic 
is  pliability  and  dexterity.  If  he  does  not  pos- 
sess the  power  of  originating,  he  has  a  wonderful 
faculty  of  copying  the  ideas  of  others,  and  of 
yielding  himself  up  to  carry  out  the  conceptions 
of  any  one  who  wishes  to  use  him  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  ends.  There  is  an  old  German 
myth  which  says  that  the  Teutonic  race  was 
framed,  in  the  depths  of  time,  out  of  the  hard, 
unyielding  granite.  The  original  material  of  the 
Russian  race  must  have  been  Indian  rubber,  so 
easily  are  they  compressed  into  any  form,  and  so 
readily  do  they  resume  their  own,  when  the  press- 
ure is  removed.  The  raw,  untrained  mujik  is 
drafted  into  the  army,  and  in  a  few  weeks  attains 
a  precision  of  movement  more  like  an  automaton 
than  a  human  being.  He  becomes  a  trader,  and 
the  Jews  themselves  can  not  match  him  in  cun- 
ning and  artifice. 

The  rmijik  is  a  thoroughly  good-tempered  fel- 
low. Address  him  kindly,  and  his  face  unbends 
at  once,  and  you  will  find  that  he  takes  a  sincere 
delight  in  doing  you  a  kindness.  In  no  capital 
of  Europe  are  the  temptations  to  crimes  against 
the  person  so  numerous  as  in  St.  Petersburg,  with 
its  broad  lonely  streets,  unlighted  at  night,  and 
scantily  patrolled  ;  but  in  no  capital  are  such 
crimes  of  so  rare  occurrence. 

But  the  mujik  has  two  faults.  He  is  a  thor- 
ough rogue,  and  a  great  drunkard.  He  will  cheat 
and  guzzle  from  sheer  love  for  the  practices  ;  and 
without  the  least  apparent  feeling  that  there  is 
any  thing  out  of  the  way  in  so  doing.  But  in  his 
cups  he  is  the  same  good-natured  fellow.  The 
Irishman  or  Scotchman  when  drunk  is  quarrel- 
some and  pugnacious ;  the  German  or  the  En- 
glishman, stupid  and  brutal ;  the  Spaniard  or  Ital- 
ian, revengeful  and  treacherous.  The  first  stages 
of  drunkenness  in  the  mujik  are  manifested  by 
loquacity.  The  drunker  he  is  the  more  gay  and 
genial  does  he  grow  ;  till  at  last  he  is  ready  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  neck  of  his  worst  enemy 
and  exchange  embraces  with  him.  When  the 
last  stage  has  been  reached,  and  he  starts  for  his 
home,  he  does  not  reel,  but  marches  straight  on, 
till  some  accidental  obstruction  trips  him  up  into 
the  mire,  where  he  lies  unnoticed  and  unmolest- 
ed till  a  policeman  takes  charge  of  him.  This 
misadventure  is  turned  to  public  advantage,  for 
by  an  old  custom  every  person,  male  or  female, 
of  what  grade  soever,  taken  up  drunk  in  the  street 
by  the  police,  is  obliged  the  next  day  to  sweep 
the  streets  for  a  certain  number  of  hours.  In  our 
early  rambles  we  often  came  across  a  woeful 
group  thus  improving  the  ways  of  others,  in  pun- 
ishment for  having  taken  too  little  heed  of  their 
own. 

In  vino  Veritas  may  perhaps  be  true  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape  ;  but  it  is  not  so  of  the  bad 
brandy  which  is  the  favorite  drink  of  the  mujik. 
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PUNISHMENT  FOR  DRUNKENNESS. 


He  is  never  too  drunk  to  be  a  rogue,  but  yet  you 
do  not  look  upon  his  roguery  as  you  do  upon  that 
of  any  other  people.     He  never  professes  to  be 
honest ;   and  does  not  see  any  reason  why  he 
should  be  so.     He  seems  so  utterly  unconscious 
of  any  thing  reprehensible  in  roguery,  that  you 
unconsciously  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  ignor- 
ance.    If  he  victimizes  you,  you  look  upon  him 
as  upon  a  clever  professor  of  legerdemain,  who 
has  cheated  you  in  spite  of  your  senses  ;  but  you 
hardly  hold  him  morally  responsible.     Upon  the 
whole,  though  you  can  not  respect  the  rrutjik,  you 
can  hardly  avoid  having  a  sort  of  liking  for  him. 
Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  Russian  of  all  the 
tschornoi   narod  are  the  isvoshtshiks,   or  public 
drivers ;  at  least  they  are  the  class  with  whom 
the  traveler  comes  most  immediately  and  neces- 
sarily into  contact,  and  from  whom  he  derives  his 
idea  of  them.     Such  is  the  extent  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, that  when  the  foreigner  has  sated  his  curi- 
osity with  the  general  aspect  of  the  streets,  he 
finds  that  he  can  not  afford  time  to  walk  from  one 
object  of  interest  to  another.     Moreover,  in  win- 


ter— and  here  winter  means  fully  six  months  in 
the  year — the  streets  are  spread  with  a  thick 
covering  of  snow,  which  soon  becomes  beaten  up 
into  powdered  crystals,  through  which  locomo- 
tion is  as  difficult  as  through  the  deepest  sands 
of  Sahara  ;  and  the  wind  whirls  these  keen  crys- 
tals about  like  the  sand-clouds  of  the  desert. 
Every  body  not  to  the  manner  born,  whose  pleas- 
ures or  avocations  call  him  abroad,  is  glad  to 
draw  his  mantle  over  his  face,  and  creeping  into 
a  sledge,  wrap  himself  up  as  closely  as  he  may 
in  furs.  In  spring  and  summer,  when  the  streets 
are  usually  either  a  marsh  or  choked  with  intol- 
erable dust,  pedestrianism  is  equally  disagreeable. 
All  this  has  called  into  requisition  a  host  of  Jehus, 
so  that  the  stranger  who  has  mastered  enough 
Russian  to  call  out  Davai  ishvoshtshik  !  "  Here, 
driver  !"  or  even  lifts  his  hand  by  way  of  signal, 
has  seldom  need  to  repeat  the  summons. 

Eike  his  cart-borne  kindred,  the  Tartars  and 
Scythians,  the  ishvoshtshik  makes  his  vehicle  his 
home.  In  it  he  eats,  drinks,  and  often  sleeps, 
rolling  himself  up  into  a  ball  in  the  bottom,  to 
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present  as  little  surface  as  possi- 
ble to  the  action  of  the  cold. — 
Russian-like,  he  always  names  a 
price  for  his  services  that  will 
leave  ample  room  for  abatement. 
But  once  engaged,  and  he  is  for 
the  time  being  your  servant,  and 
accepts  any  amount  of  abuse  or 
beating  as  the  natural  condition 
of  the  bargain. 

The  mujik  of  every  class  seems 
indeed  to  be  born  ready  bitted,  for 
the  use  of  any  one  who  ha  s  a  hand 
steady  enough  to  hold  the  reins. 
They  are  the  best  servants  in  the 
world  for  one  who  has  the  gift 
of  command.  It  is  this  adapta- 
tion between  the  strong-willed 
autocrats  who  since  Peter  have 
swayed  the  destinies  of  Russia, 
and  the  serviceable  nature  of  the 
people,  that  has  raised  the  em- 
pire to  its  present  position.  A 
single  weak  ruler  would  change 
the  whole  destiny  of  Russia. 

Notwithstanding  the  hardships 
of  their  lives,  the  isvoshtshiks  are 
good-natured,  merry,  harmless, 
fellows,  whether  waiting  for  a 
fare  or  bantering  a  customer. 
But  they  have  one  thorn  ;  and  that  is  the  pe- 
destrian. Woe  to  the  driver  who  runs  against  a 
foot-man  ;  fine  and  flogging  are  his  portion.  If 
the  pedestrian  be  thrown  down,  visions  of  Siberia 
float  before  the  driver's  eye  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  pleasant  foretaste  of  the  policeman's  cane  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  vehicle 

Notwithstanding  the  general  characteristic  of 
laxity  of  principle,  instances  are  by  no  means 
wanting  of  the  most  scrupulous  and  even  roman- 
tic fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  of  the 
lower  orders.  It  would  be  an  interesting  subject 
of  investigation,  how  far  this  patent  trait  of  na- 
tional character  is  to  be  attributed  to  inherent 
constitutional  defects  in  the  race  ;  and  how  far 
to  the  state  of  serfdom  in  which  they  have  ex- 
isted from  generation  to  generation.  But  the 
investigation  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
our  "  Recollections." 

Our  friends  in  the  greasy  sheepskins  or  woolen 
caftans  have  strong  religious  tendencies,  though 
they  may  smack  a  little  too  much  of  those  of  the 
light-fingered  Smyrniote  whom  we  detected  pur- 
chasing candles  to  light  before  his  patron  saint, 
with  the  first-fruits  of  the  purse  of  which  he  had 
not  ten  minutes  before  relieved  our  pocket.  In 
all  places  where  men  congregate  there  are  pic- 
tures of  saints  before  which  the  mujik  crosses  him- 
self on  every  occasion.  In  an  inn  or  restaurant 
each  visitor  turns  to  the  picture  and  crosses  him- 
self before  he  sits  down  to  eat.  If  a  mujik  enters 
your  room  he  crosses  himself  before  saluting  you. 
Every  church  is  saluted  with  a  sign  of  the  cross. 
At  frequent  intervals  in  the  streets  little  shrines 
are  found,  before  which  every  body  stops  and 
makes  the  sacred  sign,   with  bared  head.     The 


ISVOSHTSHIKS. 

merchant  in  the  gostinnoi  dvor  or  bazaar,  every 
now  and  then  walks  up  to  his  bog  or  saint,  and 
with  a  devout  inclination  prays  for  success  in  trade. 

No  one  has  seen  St.  Petersburg  who  has  not 
been  there  at  Easter.  The  Greek  Church  finds 
great  virtues  in  fasting  ;  and  a  prolonged  fast- 
time  implies  a  subsequent  carnival.  The  rigor 
of  the  Russian  fasts  strictly  excludes  every  article 
of  food  containing  the  least  particle  of  animal 
matter.  Flesh  and  fowl  are,  of  course,  rigorously 
tabooed ;  so  are  milk,  eggs,  butter ;  and  even  su- 
gar, on  account  of  the  animal  matter  used  in  re- 
fining it,  of  which  a  small  portion  might  possibly 
remain.  The  fast  preceding  Easter,  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  "  The  Great  Fast,"  lasts  seven 
full  weeks,  and  is  observed  with  a  strictness  un- 
known even  in  Catholic  countries.  The  lower 
classes  refrain  even  from  fish  during  the  first  and 
last  of  these  seven  weeks,  as  well  as  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  in  the  remaining  five.  When 
we  reflect  how  large  a  part  some  or  all  of  these 
animal  substances  form  of  the  cuisine  of  all  north- 
ern nations,  and  in  Russia  most  of  all,  we  shall 
be  ready  to  believe  that  this  Great  Fast  is  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  Russian  calendar,  and  is  not 
to  be  encountered  without  a  preparatory  period 
of  feasting,  the  recollection  of  which  may  serve 
to  mitigate  the  enforced  abstinence. 

Among  the  upper  classes  in  St.  Petersburg 
balls,  routs,  and  all  carnival  revelries  begin  to 
crowd  thick  and  fast  upon  each  other  as  early  as 
the  commencement  of  February.  But  the  mass 
of  the  people  compress  these  preparatory  exer- 
cises into  the  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fast.  This  is  the  famous  Massldyiitza  or  "  But- 
ter Week."  which  contains   the  sum   and  sub- 
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stance  of  all  Russian  festivity.  All  the  butter 
that  should  naturally  have  gone  into  the  consump- 
tion of  the  succeeding  seven  weeks  is  concen- 
trated into  this.  Whatever  can  be  eaten  with 
butter  is  buttered  ;  what  can  not,  is  eschewed. 
The  standard  dish  of  the  week  is  blinni,  a  kind  of 
pancake,  made  with  butter,  fried  in  butter,  and 
eaten  with  butter-sauce.  For  this  one  week  the 
great  national  dish  of  shtshee  or  cabbage-soup  is 
banished  from  the  land. 

Breakfast  dispatched,  then  come  the  amuse- 
ments. Formerly  the  swings,  ice-mountains,  and 
temporary  theatres  were  erected  upon  the  frozen 
plain  of  the  Neva.  But  some  years  since,  the  ice 
gave  way  under  the  immense  pressure,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  revelers  were  drowned.  Since 
that  time  the  great  square  of  the  Admiralty  has 
been  devoted  to  this  purpose.  For  days  previous, 
long  trains  of  sledges  are  seen  thronging  to  the 
spot,  bearing  timbers,  poles,  planks,  huge  blocks 
of  ice,  and  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
erection  of  booths,  theatres,  swings,  and  slides. 
These  temporary  structures  are  easily  and  speed- 
ily reared.  A  hole  is  dug  in  the  frozen  ground, 
into  which  the  end  of  a  post  is  placed.  It  is  then 
filled  with  water,  which  under  the  influence  of  a 
Russian  February  binds  it  in  its  place  as  firmly 
as  though  it  were  leaded  into  a  solid  rock.  The 
carnival  commences  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
Butter  Week,  and  all  St.  Petersburg  gives  itself 
up  to  sliding  and  swinging,  or  to  watching  the 
sliding  and  swinging  of  others.  By  a  wise  regu- 
lation eating  and  drinking  shops  are  not  allowed 
in  the  square,  and  the  staple  potable  and  com- 
estibles are  tea,  cakes,  and  nuts.  Few  more  ani- 
mated and  stirring  sights  are  to  be  seen  than  the 
Admiralty  square  at  noon,  when  the  mirth  is  at 
the  highest  among  the  lower  orders,  and  when  all 
the  higher  classes  make  their  appearance  driving 
in  regular  line  along  a  broad  space,  in  front  of  the 
booths,  reserved  for  the  equipages.  Every  body 
in  St.  Petersburg  of  any  pretensions  to  rank  or 
wealth  keeps  a  carriage  of  some  kind ;  and  every 
carriage,  crowded  with  the  family  in  their  gayest 
attire,  joins  in  the  procession. 

Butter  Week,  with  its  blinni  and  ice  moun- 
tains passes  away  all  too  quickly,  and  is  succeed- 
ed by  the  grim  seven  weeks'  fast.  The  Admir- 
alty square  looks  desolate  enough,  lumbered  over 
with  fragments  of  the  late  joyous  paraphernalia, 
and  strewed  with  nut-shells  and  orange-peel. 
Public  amusements,  of  almost  all  kinds  are  pro- 
hibited, and  time  passes  on  with  gloomy  monot- 
ony, only  broken  by  a  stray  saint's  day,  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  across  a  murky  sky.  It  is 
worth  while  to  be  a  saint,  in  Russia,  if  his  day 
falls  during  the  Great  Fast,  for  it  will  be  sure  to 
be  celebrated  with  most  exemplary  fervor. 

As  the  fast  draws  near  its  close,  preparation 
is  on  tiptoe  for  a  change.  The  egg-market  be- 
gins to  rise,  owing  to  the  demand  for  '*  Easter- 
eggs,"  for  on  that  day  it  is  customary  to  present 
an  egg  to  every  acquaintance  on  first  greeting 
him.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  very  pretty  cus- 
tom of  giving  presents  of  artificial  eggs  of  every 
variety  of  material,  and  frequently  with  the  most 


elegant  decorations.  The  Imperial  glass  manu- 
factory furnishes  an  immense  number  of  eggs  of 
glass,  with  cut  flowers  and  figures,  designed  as 
presents  from  the  Czar  and  Czarina. 

Saturday  night  before  Easter  at  last  comes  and 
goes.  As  the  midnight  hour  which  is  to  usher 
in  Easter-day  approaches,  the  churches  begin  to 
fill.  The  court  appears  in  the  Imperial  chapel 
in  full  dress  ;  and  the  people,  of  all  ages,  ranks, 
and  conditions,  throng  their  respective  places  of 
worship.  Not  a  priest,  however,  is  to  be  seen 
until  the  midnight  hour  strikes,  when  the  en- 
trance to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  is  flung 
open,  and  the  song  peals  forth — Chris tohs  voss- 
kress  !  Christohs  vosskress  ihs  mortvui — "  Christ 
is  risen !  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead  !"  The 
priests  in  their  richest  robes  press  through  the 
throng,  bowing  and  swinging  their  censers  be- 
fore the  shrine  of  the  saints,  repeating  the  "  Christ 
is  risen  !"  The  congregation  grasp  each  other's 
hands,  those  acquainted,  however  distantly,  em- 
bracing and  kissing,  repeating  the  same  words. 
The  churches  are  at  once  in  a  blaze  of  illumina- 
tion within  and  without ;  and  all  over  the  city 
cannons  boom,  rockets  hiss,  and  bells  peal  in 
token  of  joy.  The  Great  Fast  is  over,  and  the 
Easter  festival  has  begun. 

In  the  churches  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the 
food  is  going  on.  The  whole  pavement,  unen- 
cumbered with  pews  or  seats,  is  covered  with 
dishes  ranged  in  long  rows,  with  passages  be- 
tween for  the  officiating  priests,  who  pace  along, 
sprinkling  holy  water  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
pronouncing  the  form  of  benediction  ;  the  owner 
of  each  dish  all  the  while  on  a  keen  look-out 
that  his  food  does  not  fail  of  receiving  some  drops 
of  the  sanctifying  fluid.  Before  daylight  all  this 
is  accomplished  ;  and  then  come  visitings  and 
banquets,  congratulations  of  the  season,  bowings, 
hand-shakings,  and,  above  all,  kissing. 

All  Russia  breaks  out  now  into  an  Oriental 
exuberance  of  kisses.  What  arithmetic  shall 
undertake  to  compute  the  osculatory  expendi- 
ture 1  Every  member  of  a  family  salutes  every 
other  member  with  a  kiss.     All  acquaintances, 
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however  slight,  greet  with  a  kiss  and  a  Christohs 
vosskress.  Long- robed  mujiks  mingle  beards  and 
kisses,  or  brush  their  hirsute  honors  over  the 


faces  of  their  female  acquaintances.  In  the  pub- 
lic offices  all  the  employees  salute  each  other  and 
their  superiors.  So  in  the  army.  The  general 
embraces  and  kisses  all  the  officers  of  the  corps  ; 


the  colonel  of  a  regiment  those  beneath  him,  be- 
sides a  deputation  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  cap- 
tain salutes  all  the  men  of  his  company.     The 


Czar  does  duty  at  Easter.  He  must  of  course 
salute  his  family  and  retinue,  his  court  and  at- 
tendants. But  this  is  not  all.  On  parade  he 
goes  through  the  ceremony  with  his  officers,  and 
a  selected  body  of  privates,  who  stand  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  rest,  and  even  with  the  senti- 
nels at  the  palace  gates.  So  amid  smiles  and 
handshakings,  and  exclamations  of  "  Christ  has 
arisen  !"  pass  on  the  days  of  the  Easter  festival. 
Ample  amends  are  made  for  the  long  abstinence 
of  the  Great  Fast,  by  unbounded  indulgence  in 
the  coveted  animal  food,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
copious  libations  of  brandy — evidences  of  which 
are  visible  enough  in  groups  of  amateur  street- 
sweepers  who  subsequently  are  seen  plying  their 
brooms  in  the  early  morning  hours.  Such  is  St. 
Petersburg,  when  most  Russian. 


A  LOVE  AFFAIR  AT  CRANFORD. 

I  AM  tempted  to  relate  it,  as  having  interested 
me  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way,  and  as  being  the 
latest  intelligence  of  Our  Society  at  Cranford. 

I  thought,  after  Miss  Jenkyns's  death,  that 
probably  my  connection  wdth  Cranford  would 
cease  ;  at  least  that  it  would  have  to  be  kept  up 
by  correspondence,  which  bears  much  the  same 
relation  to  personal  intercourse  that  the  books  of 
dried  plants  I  sometimes  see  ("  Hortus  Siccus," 
I  think  they  call  the  thing),  do  to  the  living  and 
fresh  flowers  in  the  lanes  and  meadows.  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised,  therefore,  by  receiving  a 
letter  from  Miss  Pole  (who  had  always  come  in 
for  a  supplementary  week  after  my  annual  visit 
to  Miss  Jenkyns),  proposing  that  I  should  go  and 
stay  with  her  ;  and  then,  in  a  couple  of  days 
after  my  acceptance,  came  a  note  from  Miss 
Matey,  in  which,  in  a  rather  circuitous  and  very 
humble  manner,  she  told  me  how  much  pleasure 
I  should  confer,  if  I  could  spend  a  week  or  two 
with  her,  either  before  or  after  I  had  been  at 
Miss  Pole's  ;  "  for,"  she  said,  "  since  my  dear 
sister's  death,  I  am  well  aware  I  have  no  attrac- 
tions to  offer  ;  it  is  only  to  the  kindness  of  my 
friends  that  I  can  owe  their  company." 

Of  course,  I  promised  to  come  to  dear  Miss 
Matey,  as  soon  as  I  had  ended  my  visit  to  Mi.-?? 
Pole  ;  and  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  Cranford. 
I  went  to  see  her,  much  wondering  what  the 
house  would  be  like  without  Miss  Jenkyns,  and 
rather  dreading  the  changed  aspect  of  things. 
Miss  Matey  began  to  cry  as  soon  as  she  saw  me. 
She  was  evidently  nervous  from  having  antici- 
pated my  call.  I  comforted  her  as  well  as  I 
could  ;  and  I  found  the  best  consolation  I  could 
give,  was  the  honest  praise  that  came  from  my 
heart  as  I  spoke  of  the  deceased.  Miss  Matey 
slowly  shook  her  head  over  each  virtue  as  it  was 
named,  and  attributed  to  her  sister ;  at  last  she 
could  not  restrain  the  tears  which  had  lonjj  been 
silently  flowing,  but  hid  her  face  behind  her 
handkerchief,  and  sol)bed  aloud. 

"  Dear  Miss  Matey  !"  said  I,  taking  her  hand 
— for  hideed  I  did  know  in  what  way  to  tell  her 
how  sorry  I  was  for  her,  left  deserted  in  the  world. 
She  put  down  her  handkerchief,  and  said, 

"My  dear,   I'd   rather  you   did  not   call  me 
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Matey.  She  did  not  like  it ;  but  I  did  many  a 
thing  she  did  not  like,  I'm  afraid — and  now  she's 
gone  !  If  you  please,  my  love,  will  you  call  me 
Matilda?' 

I  promised  faithfully,  and  began  to  practice 
the  new  name  with  Miss  Pole  that  very  day  ; 
and,  by  degrees,  Miss  Matilda's  feelings  on  the 
subject  were  known  through  Cranford,  and  the 
appellation  of  Matey  was  dropped  by  all,  except 
a  very  old  woman  who  had  been  nurse  in  the 
rector's  family,  and  had  persevered  through  many 
long  years,  in  calling  the  Miss  Jenkynses  "  the 
girls;"  she  said  "Matey,"  to  the  day  of  her 
death. 

My  visit  to  Miss  Pole  was  very  quiet.  Miss 
Jenkyns  had  so  long  taken  the  lead  in  Cranford, 
that,  now  she  was  gone,  they  hardly  knew  how 
to  give  a  party.  The  Honorable  Mrs.  Jamieson, 
to  whom  Miss  Jenkyns  herself  had  always  yield- 
ed the  post  of  honor,  was  fat  and  inert  and  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  her  old  servants.  If  they 
chose  her  to  give  a  party,  they  reminded  her  of 
the  necessity  for  so  doing  ;  if  not,  she  let  it  alone. 
There  was  all  the  more  time  for  me  to  hear  old- 
world  stories  from  Miss  Pole,  while  she  sat  knit- 
ting, and  I  making  my  father's  shirts.  I  always 
took  a  quantity  of  plain  sewing  to  Cranford  ;  for, 
as  we  did  not  read  much,  or  walk  much,  I  found 
it  a  capital  time  to  get  through  my  work.  One 
of  Miss  Pole's  stories  related  to  the  love  affair 
I  am  coming  to  ;  gradually,  not  in  a  hurry,  for 
we  are  never  in  a  hurry  at  Cranford. 

Presently,  the  time  arrived,  when  I  was  to 
remove  to  Miss  Matilda's  house.  I  found  her 
timid  and  anxious  about  the  arrangements  for 
my  comfort.  Many  a  time,  while  I  was  unpack- 
ing, did  she  come  backward  and  forward  to  stir 
the  fire,  which  burned  all  the  worse  for  being  so 
frequently  poked. 

"Have  you  drawers  enough,  dear"?"  asked 
she.  "  I  don't  know  exactly  how  my  sister  used 
to  arrange  them.  She  had  capital  methods.  I 
am  sure  she  would  have  trained  a  servant  in  a 
week  to  make  a  better  fire  than  this,  and  Fanny 
has  been  with  me  four  months." 

This  subject  of  servants  was  a  standing  griev- 
ance, and  I  could  not  wonder  much  at  it ;  for  if 
gentlemen  were  scarce,  and  almost  unheard  of  in 
the  "  genteel  society"  of  Cranford,  they  or  their 
counterparts — handsome  young  men — abounded 
in  the  lower  classes.  The  pretty,  neat  servant- 
maids  had  their  choice  of  desirable  "  followers;" 
and  their  mistresses,  without  having  the  sort  of 
mysterious  dread  of  men  and  matrimony  that  Miss 
Matilda  had,  might  well  feel  a  little  anxious,  lest 
the  heads  of  their  comely  maids  should  be  turned 
by  the  joiner,  or  the  butcher,  or  the  gardener ; 
who  were  obliged  by  their  callings,  to  come  to 
the  house ;  and  who,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
were  generally  handsome  and  unmarried.  Fan- 
ny's lovers,  if  she  had  any — and  Miss  Matilda 
suspected  her  of  so  many  flirtations,  that,  if  she 
had  not  been  very  pretty,  I  should  have  doubted 
her  having  one — were  a  constant  anxiety  to  her 
mistress.  She  was  forbidden,  by  the  articles  of 
her  engagement,  to  have  "  followers  ;'  and  though 


she  had  answered  innocently  enough,  doubling 
up  the  hem  of  her  apron  as  she  spoke,  "  Please, 
ma'am,  I  never  had  more  than  one  at  a  time," 
Miss  Matey  prohibited  that  one.  But  a  vision 
of  a  man  seemed  to  haunt  the  kitchen.  Fannv 
assured  me  that  it  was  all  fancy  ;  or  else  I  should 
have  said  myself  that  I  had  seen  a  man's  coat-tails 
whisk  into  the  scullery  once,  when  I  went  on  an 
errand  into  the  store-room  at  night ;  and  another 
evening  when,  our  watches  having  stopped,  I 
went  to  look  at  the  clock,  there  was  a  very  odd 
appearance,  singularly  like  a  young  man  squeezed 
up  between  the  clock  and  the  back  of  the  open 
kitchen-door  ;  and  I  thought  Fanny  snatched  up 
the  candle  very  hastily,  so  as  to  throw  the  shadow 
on  the  clock-face,  while  she  very  positively  told 
me  the  time  half-an-hour  too  early,  as  we  found 
out  afterward  by  the  church-clock.  But  I  did 
not  add  to  Miss  Matey's  anxieties  by  naming 
my  suspicions,  especially  as  Fanny  said  to  me, 
the  next  day,  that  it  was  such  a  queer  kitchen 
for  having  odd  shadows  about  it,  she  really  was 
almost  afraid  to  stay ;  "  for  you  know.  Miss," 
she  added,  "  I  don't  see  a  creature  from  six 
o'clock  tea,  till  missus  rings  the  bell  for  prayers 
at  ten." 

However,  it  so  fell  out  that  Fanny  had  to 
leave  ;  and  Miss  Matilda  begged  me  to  stay  and 
"  settle  her"  with  the  new  maid ;  to  which  I 
consented,  after  I  had  heard  from  my  father  that 
he  did  not  want  me  at  home.  The  new  servant 
was  a  rough,  honest-looking  country-girl,  who 
had  only  lived  in  a  farm-place  before  ;  but  I  liked 
her  looks  when  she  came  to  be  hired  ;  and  I 
promised  Miss  Matilda  to  put  her  in  the  ways 
of  the  house.  These  said  ways  were  religiously 
such  as  Miss  Matilda  thought  her  sister  would 
approve.  Many  a  domestic  rule  and  regulation 
had  been  a  subject  of  plaintive  whispered  mur- 
mur, to  me,  during  Miss  Jenkyns's  life  ;  but  now 
that  she  was  gone,  I  do  not  think  that  even  I, 
who  was  a  favorite,  durst  have  suggested  an  al- 
teration. To  give  an  instance :  we  constantly 
adhered  to  the  forms  which  were  observed,  at 
meal  times,  "  in  my  father  the  rector's  house." 
Accordingly,  we  had  always  wine  and  dessert; 
but  the  decanters  were  only  filled  when  there 
was  a  party ;  and  what  remained  was  seldom 
touched,  though  we  had  two  wine  glasses  apiece 
every  day  after  dinner,  until  the  next  festive 
occasion  arrived  ;  when  the  state  of  the  remain- 
der wine  was  examined  into,  in  a  family  council. 
The  dregs  were  often  given  to  the  poor ;  but 
occasionally  when  a  good  deal  had  been  left  at 
the  last  party  (five  months  ago,  it  might  be)  ir 
was  added  to  some  of  a  fresh  bottle,  brought  up 
from  the  cellar.  I  fancy  poor  Captain  Brown 
did  not  much  like  wine  ;  for  I  noticed  he  never 
finished  his  first  glass,  and  most  military  men 
take  several.  Then,  as  to  our  dessert,  Miss  Jen- 
kyns used  to  gather  currants  and  gooseberries 
for  it  herself,  which  I  sometimes  thought  would 
have  tasted  better  fresh  from  the  trees ;  but  then, 
as  Miss  Jenkyns  observed,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  for  dessert  in  summer-time.  As 
it  was,  we  felt  very  genteel  with  our  two  glasses 
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apiece,  and  a  dish  of  gooseberries  at  the  top,  of 
currants  and  biscuits  at  the  sides,  and  two  de- 
canters at  the  bottom.  When  oranges  came  in, 
a  curious  proceeding  was  gone  through.  Miss 
Jenkyns  did  not  hke  to  cut  the  fruit ;  for,  as  she 
observed,  the  juice  all  ran  out,  nobody  knew 
where ;  sucking  (only,  I  think,  she  used  some 
more  recondite  word)  was  in  fact  the  only  way 
of  enjoying  oranges  ;  but  then  there  was  the 
unpleasant  association  with  a  ceremony  frequent- 
ly gone  through  by  little  babies  ;  and  so,  after 
dessert,  in  orange  season.  Miss  Jenkyns  and 
Miss  Matey  used  to  rise  up,  possess  themselves 
each  of  an  orange  in  silence,  and  withdraw  to 
the  privacy  of  their  own  rooms,  to  indulge  in 
sucking  oranges. 

I  had  once  or  twice  tried,  on  such  occasions, 
to  prevail  on  Miss  Matey  to  stay  ;  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  her  sister's  life-time.  I  held  up  a 
screen,  and  did  not  look,  and,  as  she  said,  she 
tried  not  to  make  the  noise  very  offensive  ;  but 
now  that  she  was  left  alone,  she  seemed  quite 
horrified  when  I  begged  her  to  remain  with  me 
in  the  warm  dining-parlor,  and  enjoy  her  orange 
as  she  liked  best.  And  so  it  was  in  every  thing. 
Miss  Jenkyns's  rules  were  made  more  stringent 
than  ever,  because  the  framer  of  them  was  gone 
where  there  could  be  no  appeal.  In  every  thing 
else  Miss  Matilda  was  meek  and  undecided  to  a 
fault.  I  have  heard  Fanny  turn  her  round  twen- 
ty times  in  a  morning  about  dinner,  just  as  the 
little  hussy  chose  ;  and  I  sometimes  fancied  she 
worked  on  Miss  Matilda's  weakness,  in  order  to 
bewilder  her,  and  to  make  her  feel  more  in  the 
power  of  her  clever  servant.  I  determined  that 
I  would  not  leave  her  till  I  had  seen  what  sort 
of  a  person  Martha  was;  and,  if  I  found  her 
trustworthy,  I  would  tell  her  not  to  trouble  her 
mistress  with  every  little  decision. 

Martha  was  blunt  and  plain-spoken  to  a  fault ; 
otherwise  she  was  a  brisk,  well-meaning,  but  very 
ignorant  girl.  She  had  not  been  with  us  a  week 
before  Miss  Matilda  and  I  were  astounded  one 
morning  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  cousin 
of  hers,  who  had  been  twenty  or  thirty  years  in 
India,  and  who  had  lately,  as  we  had  seen  by 
the  Army  List,  returned  to  England,  bringing 
with  him  an  invalid  wife,  who  had  never  been 
introduced  to  her  English  relations.  Major 
Jenkyns  wrote  to  propose  that  he  and  his  wife 
should  spend  a  night  at  Cranford,  on  his  way  to 
Scotland — at  the  inn,  if  it  did  not  suit  Miss  Ma- 
tilda to  receive  them  into  her  house  ;  in  which 
case  they  should  hope  to  be  with  her  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  day.  Of  course,  it  must  suit 
her,  as  she  said ;  for  all  Cranford  knew  that  she 
had  her  sister's  bedroom  at  liberty  ;  but  I  am 
sure  she  wished  the  Major  had  stopped  in  India 
and  forgotten  his  cousins  out  and  out. 

"  Oh  !  how  must  I  manage  1"  asked  she,  help- 
lessly. "  If  Deborah  had  been  alive,  she  would 
have  known  what  to  do  with  a  gentleman-visitor. 
Must  I  put  razors  in  his  dressing-room  1  Dear ! 
dear !  and  I've  got  none.  Deborah  would  have 
had  them.  And  slippers,  and  coat-brushes  1"  I 
suggested  that  probably  he  would  bring  all  these 


things  with  him.  "  And  after  dinner,  how  am 
I  to  know  when  to  get  up,  and  leave  him  to  his 
wine  1  Deborah  would  have  done  it  so  well ; 
she  would  have  been  quite  in  her  element.  Will 
he  want  coffee,  do  you  think "?"  I  undertook  the 
management  of  the  coffee,  and  told  her  I  would 
instruct  Martha  in  the  art  of  waiting,  in  which  it 
must  be  owned  she  was  terribly  deficient ;  and 
that  I  had  no  doubt  Major  and  Mrs.  Jenkyns 
would  understand  the  quiet  mode  in  which  a 
lady  lived  by  herself  in  a  country  town.  But 
she  was  sadly  fluttered.  I  made  her  empty  her 
decanters,  and  bring  up  two  fresh  bottles  of  wine. 
I  wished  I  could  have  prevented  her  from  being 
present  at  my  instructions  to  Martha ;  for  she 
continually  cut  in  with  some  fresh  direction, 
muddling  the  poor  girl's  mind,  as  she  stood  open- 
mouthed,  listening  to  us  both. 

"  Hand  the  vegetables  round,"  said  I  (foolish- 
ly, I  see  now — for  it  was  aiming  at  more  than  we 
could  accomplish  with  quietness  and  simplicity) ; 
and  then,  seeing  her  look  bewildered,  I  added, 
"  Take  the  vegetables  round  to  people,  and  let 
them  help  themselves." 

"And  mind  you  go  first  to  the  ladies,"  put  in 
Miss  Matilda.  "  Always  go  to  the  ladies  before 
gentlemen,  when  )'ou  are  waiting." 

''  I'll  do  it  as  you  tell  me,  ma'am,"  said  Martha ; 
"but  I  like  lads  best." 

We  felt  very  uncomfortable  and  shocked  at  this 
speech  of  Martha's  ;  yet  I  don't  think  she  meant 
any  harm  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  she  attended  very 
well  to  our  directions,  except  that  she  "  nudged" 
the  Major,  when  he  did  not  help  himself  as  soon 
as  she  expected,  to  the  potatoes,  while  she  was 
handing  them  round. 

The  Major  and  his  wife  were  quiet,  unpretend- 
ing people  enough  when  they  did  come  ;  languid, 
as  all  East  Indians  are,  I  suppose.  We  were 
rather  dismayed  at  their  bringing  two  servants 
with  them,  a  Hindoo  body-servant  for  the  Major, 
and  a  steady  elderly  maid  for  his  wife  ;  but  they 
slept  at  the  inn,  and  took  off  a  good  deal  of  the 
responsibility  by  attending  carefully  to  their 
master's  and  mistress's  comfort.  Martha,  to  be 
sure,  had  never  ended  her  staring  at  the  East 
Indian's  white  turban,  and  brown  complexion, 
and  I  saw  that  Miss  Matilda  shrunk  away  from 
him  a  little  as  he  waited  at  dinner.  Indeed,  she 
asked  me,  when  they  were  gone,  if  he  did  not 
remind  me  of  Blue  Beard  1  On  the  whole,  the 
visit  was  most  satisfactory,  and  is  a  subject  of 
conversation  even  now  with  Miss  Matilda  ;  at  the 
time  it  greatly  excited  Cranford,  and  even  stirred 
up  the  apathetic  and  Honorable  Mrs.  Jamieson  to 
some  expression  of  interest  when  I  went  to  call 
and  thank  her  for  the  kind  answers  she  had 
vouchsafed  to  Miss  Matilda's  inquiries  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  a  gentleman's  dressing-room — 
answers  which  I  must  confess  she  had  given  in 
the  wearied  manner  of  the  Scandinavian  proph- 
etess— 

"  Leave  me,  leave  ine  to  repose." 

And  now  I  come  to  the  love  affair. 

It  seems  that  Miss  Pole  had  a  cousin,  once  or 
twice  removed,  who  had  offered  to  Miss  Matey 
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long  ago.  Now,  this  cousin  lived  four  or  five 
miles  from  Cranford  on  his  own  estate  ;  but  his 
property  was  not  large  enough  to  entitle  him  to 
rank  higher  than  a  yeoman  ;  or  rather,  with  some- 
thing of  the  "  pride  which  apes  humility,"  he  had 
refused  to  push  himself  on,  as  so  many  of  his 
class  had  done,  into  the  ranks  of  the  squires.  He 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  called  Thomas 
Holbrook,  Esq.  ;  he  even  sent  back  letters  with 
this  address,  telling  the  postmistress  at  Cranford 
that  his  name  was  Mr.  Thomas  Holbrook,  yeo- 
man. He  rejected  all  domestic  innovations  ;  he 
would  have  the  house  door  stand  open  in  sum- 
mer, and  shut  in  winter,  without  knocker  or  bell 
to  summon  a  servant.  The  closed  fist  or  the 
knob  of  the  stick  did  this  office  for  him,  if  he 
found  the  door  locked.  He  despised  every  refine- 
ment which  had  not  its  root  deep  down  in  hu- 
manity. If  people  were  not  ill,  he  saw  no  neces- 
sity for  moderating  his  voice.  He  spoke  the 
dialect  of  the  country  in  perfection,  and  con- 
stantly used  it  in  conversation  ;  although  Miss 
Pole  (who  gave  me  these  particulars)  added,  that 
he  read  aloud  more  beautifully  and  with  more 
feeling  than  any  one  she  had  ever  heard,  except 
the  late  Rector. 

"  And  how  came  Miss  Matilda  not  to  marry 
himi"  asked  I. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  She  was  willing  enough, 
I  think ;  but  you  know  Cousin  Thomas  would 
not  have  been  enough  of  a  gentleman  for  the 
Rector,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Jenkyns." 

"  Well !  but  they  were  not  to  marry  him,"  said 
I,  impatiently. 

"No;  but  they  did  not  like  Miss  Matey  to 
marry  below  her  rank.  You  know  she  was  the 
Rector's  daughter,  and  somehow  they  are  related 
to  Sir  Peter  Arley :  Miss  Jenkyns  thought  a  deal 
of  that." 

"  Poor  Miss  Matey  !"  said  I. 

"  Nay,  now,  I  don't  know  any  thing  more  than 
that  he  offered  and  was  refused.  Miss  Matey 
might  not  like  him — and  Miss  Jenkyns  might 
never  have  said  a  word — it  is  only  a  guess  of 
mine." 

"  Has  she  never  seen  him  since  !"  I  inquired. 

"  No,  I  think  not.  You  see,  Woodley,  Cousin 
Thomas's  house,  lies  half-way  between  Cranford 
and  Misselton  ;  and  I  know  he  made  Misselton 
his  market-town  very  soon  after  he  had  offered 
to  Miss  Matey  ;  and  I  don't  think  he  has  been 
into  Cranford  above  once  or  twice  since — once, 
when  I  was  walking  with  Miss  Matey  in  High- 
street  ;  and  suddenly  she  darted  from  me,  and 
went  up  Shire-lane.  A  few  minutes  after  I  was 
startled  by  meeting  Cousin  Thomas." 

"How  old  is  he1"  I  asked,  after  a  pause  of 
castle-building. 

"  He  must  be  about  seventy,  I  think,  my  dear," 
said  Miss  Pole,  blowing  up  my  castle,  as  if  by 
gunpowder,  into  small  fragments. 

Very  soon  after — at  least  during  my  long  visit 
to  Miss  Matilda — I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Mr.  Holbrook ;  seeing,  too,  his  first  encounter 
with  his  former  love,  after  thirty  or  forty  years' 
separation.      I  was  helping  to  decide  whether 


any  of  the  new  assortment  of  colored  silks  which 
they  had  just  received  at  the  shop,  would  help 
to  match  a  gray  and  black  mousseline-de-laine 
that  wanted  a  new  breadth,  when  a  tall,  thin, 
Don  Quixote-looking  old  man  came  into  the  shop 
for  some  woolen  gloves.  I  had  never  seen  the 
person  (who  was  rather  striking)  before,  and  I 
watched  him  rather  attentively,  while  Miss  Matey 
listened  to  the  shopman.  The  stranger  wore  a 
blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  drab  breeches,  and 
gaiters,  and  drummed  with  his  fingers  on  the 
counter  until  he  was  attended  to.  When  he  an- 
swered the  shop-boy's  question,  "  What  can  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  to-day,  sir?" 
I  saw  Miss  Matilda  start,  and  then  suddenly  sit 
down  ;  and  instantly  I  guessed  who  it  was. 
She  had  made  some  inquiry  which  had  to  be 
carried  round  to  the  other  shopman. 

"  Miss  Jenkyns  wants  the  black  sarcenet  two- 
and-twopence  the  yard  ;"  and  Mr.  Holbrook  had 
caught  the  name,  and  was  across  the  shop  in  two 
strides. 

"  Matey — Miss  Matilda — Miss  Jenkyns !  God 
bless  my  soul !  I  should  not  have  known  you. 
How  are  you  1  how  are  you  V'  He  kept  shaking 
her  hand  in  a  way  which  proved  the  warmth  of 
his  friendship ;  but  he  repeated  so  often,  as  if  to 
himself,  "I  should  not  have  known  you!"  that 
any  sentimental  romance  which  I  might  be  in- 
clined to  build,  was  quite  done  away  with  by  his 
manner. 

However,  he  kept  talking  to  us  all  the  time  we 
were  in  the  shop  ;  and  then  waving  the  shopman 
with  the  unpurchased  gloves  on  one  side,  with 
"  Another  time,  sir  !  another  time  !"  he  walked 
home  with  us.  I  am  happy  to  say  my  client, 
Miss  Matilda,  also  left  the  shop  in  an  equally 
bewildered  state,  not  having  purchased  either 
green  or  red  silk.  Mr.  Holbrook  was  evidently 
full  with  honest,  loud-spoken  joy  at  meeting  his 
old  love  again  ;  he  touched  on  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place  ;  he  even  spoke  of  Miss  Jenkyns 
as  "  Your  poor  sister  !  Well,  well !  we  have  all 
our  faults;"  and  bade  us  good-by  with  many  a 
hope  that  he  should  soon  see  Miss  Matey  again. 
She  went  straight  to  her  room  ;  and  never  came 
back  till  our  early  tea-time,  when  I  thought  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying. 

A  few  days  after,  a  note  came  from  Mr.  Hol- 
brook, asking  us — impartially  asking  both  of  us 
— in  a  formal,  old-fashioned  style,  to  spend  a  day 
at  his  house — a  long  June  day — for  it  was  June 
now.  He  named  that  he  had  also  invited  his 
cousin,  Miss  Pole ;  so  that  we  might  join  in  a 
fly,  which  could  be  put  up  at  his  house. 

I  expected  Miss  Matey  to  jump  at  this  invita- 
tion ;  but,  no  !  Miss  Pole  and  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  go.  She  thought 
it  was  improper ;  and  was  even  half-annoyed 
when  we  utterly  ignored  the  idea  of  any  impro- 
priety in  her  going  with  two  other  ladies  to  see 
her  old  lover.  Then  came  a  more  serious  diffi- 
culty. She  did  not  think  Deborah  would  have 
liked  her  to  go.  This  took  us  half  a  day's  good 
hard  talking  to  get  over;  but,  at  the  first  sentence 
of  relenting,  I  seized  the  opportunity,  and  wrote 
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and  dispatched  an  acceptance  in  her  name — fix- 
ing day  and  hour,  that  all  might  be  decided  and 
done  with. 

The  next  morning  she  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
down  to  the  shop  with  her ;  and  there,  after  much 
hesitation,  we  chose  out  three  caps  to  be  sent 
home  and  tried  on,  that  the  most  becoming  might 
be  selected  to  take  with  us  on  Thursday. 

She  was  in  a  state  of  silent  agitation  all  the 
way  to  Woodley.  She  had  evidently  never  been 
there  before  ;  and,  although  she  little  dreamt  I 
knew  any  thing  of  her  early  story,  I  could  per- 
ceive she  was  in  a  tremor  at  the  thought  of  see- 
ing the  place  which  might  have  been  her  home, 
and  round  which  it  is  probable  that  many  of  her 
innocent  girlish  imaginations  had  clustered.  It 
was  a  long  drive  there,  through  paved  jolting 
lanes.  Miss  Matilda  sate  bolt  upright,  and  looked 
wistfully  out  of  the  windows,  as  we  drew  near 
the  end  of  our  journey.  The  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try was  quiet  and  pastoral.  Woodley  stood 
among  fields  ;  and  there  was  an  old-fashioned 
garden,  where  roses  and  currant-bushes  touched 
each  other,  and  where  the  feathery  asparagus 
formed  a  pretty  back-ground  to  the  pinks  and 
gilly-flowers  ;  there  was  no  drive  up  to  the  door  ; 
we  got  out  at  a  little  gate,  and  walked  up  a 
straight  box-edged  path. 

"My  cousin  might  make  a  drive,  I  think," 
said  Miss  Pole,  who  was  afraid  of  ear-ache,  and 
had  only  her  cap  on. 

"  I  think  it  is  very  pretty,"  said  Miss  Matey, 
with  a  soft  plaintiveness  in  her  voice,  and  almost 
in  a  whisper ;  for  just  then  Mr.  Holbrook  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  rubbing  his  hands  in  very  ef- 
fervescence of  hospitality.  He  looked  more  like 
my  idea  of  Do^i  Quixote  than  ever,  and  yet  the 
likeness  was  only  external.  His  respectable 
housekeeper  stood  modestly  at  the  door  to  bid  us 
welcome  ;  and,  while  she  led  the  elder  ladies  up- 
stairs to  a  bed-room,  I  begged  to  look  about  the 
garden.  My  request  evidently  pleased  the  old 
gentleman ;  who  took  me  all  round  the  place, 
and  showed  me  his  six-and-twenty  cows,  named 
after  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet.  As 
we  went  along,  he  surprised  me  occasionally  by 
repeating  apt  and  beautiful  quotations  from  the 
poets,  ranging  easily  from  Shakspeare  and  George 
Herbert  to  those  of  our  own  day.  He  did  this 
as  naturally  as  if  he  were  thinking  aloud,  that 
their  true  and  beautiful  words  were  the  best  ex- 
pression he  could  find  for  what  he  was  thinking 
or  feeling.  To  be  sure  he  called  Byron  "  my 
Lord  Byron,"  and  pronounced  the  name  of 
Goethe  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  English 
sound  of  the  letters — "  As  Goethe  says,  '  Ye  ever 
verdant  palaces,'  "  &c.  Altogether,  I  never  met 
with  a  man,  before  or  since,  who  had  spent  so 
long  a  life  in  a  secluded  and  not  impressive 
country,  with  ever-increasing  delight  in  the  daily 
and  yearly  change  of  season  and  beauty. 

When  he  and  I  went  in,  we  found  that  dinner 
was  nearly  ready  in  the  kitchen — for  so  I  sup- 
pose the  room  ought  to  be  called,  as  there  were 
oak  dressers  and  cupboards  all  round,  all  over  by 
the  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  only  a  small  Turkey- 
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carpet  in  the  middle  of  the  flag-floor.  The  room 
might  have  been  easily  made  into  a  handsome 
dark-oak  dining-parlor,  by  removing  the  oven, 
and  a  few  other  appurtenances  of  a  kitchen, 
which  were  evidently  never  used ;  the  real  cook- 
ing-place being  at  some  distance.  The  room  in 
which  we  were  expected  to  sit  was  a  stifllly  fur- 
nished, ugly  apartment ;  but  that  in  which  we 
did  sit  was  what  Mr.  Holbrook  called  the  count- 
ing-house, where  he  paid  his  laborers  their  week- 
ly wages,  at  a  great  desk  near  the  door.  The 
rest  of  the  pretty  sitting-room — looking  into  the 
orchard,  and  all  covered  over  with  dancing  tree- 
shadows — was  filled  with  books.  They  lay  on 
the  ground,  they  covered  the  walls,  they  strewed 
the  table.  He  was  evidently  half  ashamed  and 
half  proud  of  his  extravagance  in  this  respect. 
They  were  of  all  kinds — poetry,  and  wild  weird 
tales  prevailing.  He  evidently  chose  his  books 
in  accordance  with  his  own  tastes,  not  because 
such  and  such  were  classical,  or  established  fa- 
vorites. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "we  farmers  ought  not  to  have 
much  time  for  reading ;  yet  somehow  one  can't 
help  it." 

"What  a  pretty  room!"  said  Miss  Matey, 
sotto  voce. 

"  What  a  pleasant  place  !"  said  I,  aloud,  al- 
most simultaneously. 

"Nay  !  if  you  like  it,"  replied  he  ;  "but  can 
you  sit  on  these  great  black  leather  three-cor- 
nered chairs  1  I  like  it  better  than  the  best  par- 
lor ;  but  I  thought  ladies  would  take  that  for  the 
smarter  place." 

It  was  the  smarter  place ;  but,  like  most  smart 
things,  not  at  all  pretty,  or  pleasant,  or  home- 
like ;  so,  while  we  were  at  dinner,  the  servant- 
girl  dusted  and  scrubbed  the  counting-house 
chairs,  and  we  sate  there  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

We  had  pudding  before  meat ;  and  I  thought 
Mr.  Holbrook  was  going  to  make  some  apology 
for  his  old-fashioned  ways,  for  he  began, 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  like  newfangled 
ways." 

"  Oh  !  not  at  all !"  said  Miss  Matey.  • 

"  No  more  do  I,"  said  he.  "My  housekeeper 
will  have  things  in  her  new  fashion  ;  or  else  I 
tell  her,  that  when  I  was  a  young  man,  we  used 
to  keep  strictly  to  my  father's  rule,  '  No  broth, 
no  ball;  no  ball,  no  beef;'  and  always  began 
dinner  with  broth.  Then  we  had  suet  puddings, 
boiled  in  the  broth  with  the  beef;  and  then  the 
meat  itself  If  we  did  not  sup  our  broth,  we  had 
no  ball,  which  we  liked  a  deal  better ;  and  the 
beef  came  last  of  all,  and  only  those  had  it  who 
had  done  justice  to  the  broth  and  the  ball.  Now 
folks  begin  with  sweet  things,  and  turn  their 
dinners  topsy-turvy." 

When  the  ducks  and  green  pease  came,  we 
looked  at  each  other  in  dismay;  we  had  only 
two-pronged,  black-handled  forks.  It  is  true, 
the  steel  was  as  bright  as  silver;  but,  what  were 
we  to  do  1  Miss  Matey  picked  up  her  peas,  one 
by  one,  on  the  point  of  the  prongs,  much  as 
Amine  ate  her  grains  of  rice  after  her  previous 
feast  with  the  Ghoul.     Miss  Pole  sighed  over 
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her  delicate  young  peas  as  she  left  them  on  one 
side  of  her  plate  untasted  ;  for  they  would  drop 
between  the  prongs.  T  looked  at  my  host :  the 
peas  were  going  wholesale  into  his  capacious 
mouth,  shoveled  up  by  his  large  round-ended 
knife.  I  saw,  I  imitated,  I  survived !  My 
friends,  in  spite  of  my  precedent,  could  not  mus- 
ter up  courage  enough  to  do  an  ungenteel  thing ; 
and,  if  Mr.  Holbrook  had  not  been  so  heartily 
hungry,  he  would,  probably,  have  seen  that  the 
good  pease  went  away  almost  untouched. 

After  dinner,  a  clay-pipe  was  brought  in,  and 
a  spittoon  ;  and,  asking  us  to  retire  to  another 
room,  where  he  would  soon  join  us,  if  we  dis- 
liked tobacco- smoke,  he  presented  his  pipe  to 
Miss  Matey,  and  requested  her  to  fill  the  bowl. 
This  was  a  compliment  to  a  lady  in  his  youth ; 
but  it  was  rather  inappropriate  to  propose  it  as 
an  honor  to  Miss  Matey,  who  had  been  trained 
by  her  sister  to  hold  smoking  of  every  kind  in 
utter  abhorrence.  But  if  it  was  a  shock  to  her 
refinement,  it  was  also  a  gratification  to  her  feel- 
ings to  be  thus  selected ;  so  she  daintily  stuffed 
the  strong  tobacco  into  the  pipe  ;  and  then  we 
■withdrew. 

"  It  is  very  pleasant  dining  with  a  bachelor," 
said  Miss  Matey,  softly,  as  we  settled  ourselves 
in  the  counting-house.  "  I  only  hope  it  is  not 
improper ;  so  many  pleasant  things  are  !" 

"  What  a  number  of  books  he  has  !"  said  Miss 
Pole,  looking  round  the  room.  "  And  how  dusty 
they  are  !" 

"  I  think  it  must  be  like  one  of  the  great  Dr. 
Johnson's  rooms,"  said  Miss  Matey.  "  What  a 
superior  man  your  cousin  must  be  !" 

"  Yes  !"  said  Miss  Pole  ;  "  he  is  a  great  read- 
er ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  has  got  into  very  uncouth 
habits  with  living  alone." 

"  Oh  !  uncouth  is  too  hard  a  word.  I  should 
call  him  eccentric  ;  very  clever  people  always 
are  !"  replied  Miss  Matey. 

When  Mr.  Holbrook  returned,  he  proposed  a 
walk  in  the  fields  ;  but  the  two  elder  ladies  were 
afraid  of  damp  and  dirt ;  and  had  only  very  un- 
becoming calashes  to  put  over  their  caps  ;  so 
they  declined  ;  and  I  was  again  his  companion 
in  a  turn  which  he  said  he  was  obliged  to  take, 
to  see  after  his  niece.  He  strode  along,  either 
wholly  forgetting  my  existence,  or  soothed  into 
silence  by  his  pipe — and  yet  it  was  not  silence 
exactly.  He  walked  before  me,  with  a  stooping 
gait,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him  ;  and,  as  some 
tree,  or  cloud,  or  glimpse  of  distant  upland  pas- 
tures struck  him,  he  quoted  poetry  to  himself; 
saying  it  out  loud  in  a  grand,  sonorous  voice, 
with  just  the  emphasis  that  true  feeling  and  ap- 
preciation give.  We  came  upon  an  old  cedar- 
tree,  which  stood  at  one  end  of  the  house ; 

"  More  black  than  ash-buds  in  the  front  of  March, 
A  cedar  spread  his  dark-green  layers  of  shade." 

"  Capital  term — '  layers  !'  Wonderful  man  !" 
I  did  not  know  whether  he  was  speaking  to  me 
or  not ;  but  I  put  in  an  assenting  "  wonderful," 
although  I  knew  nothing  about  it ;  just  because 
I  was  tired  of  being  forgotten,  and  of  being  con- 
sequently silent. 


He  turned  sharp  round.  "  Ay  !  you  may  say 
'  wonderful.'  Why,  when  I  saw  the  review  of 
his  poems  in  '  Blackwood,'  I  set  off  within  an 
hour,  and  walked  seven  miles  to  Misselton  (for 
the  horses  were  not  in  the  way),  and  ordered 
them.    Now,  what  color  are  ash-buds  in  March  1" 

Is  the  man  going  mad  ]  thought  I.  He  is 
very  like  Don  Quixote. 

"  What  color  are  they,  I  say  1"  repeated  he, 
vehemently. 

*'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  I,  with 
the  meekness  of  ignorance. 

"  I  knew  you  didn't.  No  more  did  I — an  old 
fool  that  I  am !  till  this  young  man  comes  and 
tells  me.  '  Black  as  ash-buds  in  March.'  And 
I've  lived  all  my  life  in  the  country ;  more  shame 
for  me  not  to  know.  Black  ;  they  are  jet-black, 
madam."  And  he  went  off  again,  swinging 
along  to  the  music  of  some  rhyme  he  had  got 
hold  of. 

When  he  came  home  nothing  would  serve  him 
but  that  he  must  read  us  the  poems  he  had  been 
speaking  of;  and  Miss  Pole  encouraged  him  in 
his  proposal,  I  thought,  because  she  wished  me 
to  hear  his  beautiful  reading,  of  which  she  had 
boasted ;  but  she  afterward  said  it  was  because 
she  had  got  to  a  difficult  part  of  her  crotchet, 
and  wanted  to  count  her  stitches  without  having 
to  talk.  Whatever  he  had  proposed  would  have 
been  right  to  Miss  Matey  ;  although  she  did  fall 
sound  asleep  within  five  minutes  after  he  began 
a  long  poem  called  "  Locksley  Hall,"  and  had  a 
comfortable  nap,  unobserved,  till  he  ended ;  when 
the  cessation  of  his  voice  wakened  her  up,  and 
she  said,  feeling  that  something  was  expected, 
and  that  Miss  Pole  was  counting : 

"What  a  pretty  book!" 

"  Pretty  !  madam !  it's  beautiful !  Pretty,  in- 
deed !" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  meant  beautiful !"  said  she,  flut- 
tered at  his  disapproval  of  her  word.  "It  is  so 
like  that  beautiful  poem  of  Dr.  Johnson's  my  sis- 
ter used  to  read — I  forget  the  name  of  it ;  what 
was  it,  my  dear "?"  turning  to  me. 

"  Which  do  you  mean,  ma'am  1  What  was  it 
about  1" 

"  I  don't  remember  what  it  was  about,  and 
I've  quite  forgotten  what  the  name  of  it  was ; 
but  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  very 
beautiful,  and  very  like  what  Mr.  Holbrook  has 
just  been  reading." 

"  I  don't  remember  it,"  said  he,  reflectively, 
"  but  I  don't  know  Dr.  Johnson's  poems  well. 
I  must  read  them." 

As  we  were  getting  into  the  fly  to  return,  I 
heard  Mr.  Holbrook  say  he  should  call  on  the 
ladies  soon,  and  inquire  how  they  got  home ;  and 
this  evidently  pleased  and  fluttered  Miss  Matey 
at  the  time  he  said  it ;  but  after  we  had  lost 
sight  of  the  old  house  among  the  trees,  her  sen- 
timents foward  the  master  of  it  were  gradually 
absorbed  into  a  distressing  wonder  as  to  whether 
Martha  had  broken  her  word,  and  seized  on  the 
opportunity  of  her  mistress's  absence  to  have  a 
"  follower."  Martha  looked  good,  and  steady, 
and  composed  enough,  as  she  came  to  help  us 
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out ;  she  was  always  careful  of  Miss  Matey,  and 
to-night  she  made  use  of  this  unlucky  speech  : 

"  Eh  !  dear  ma'am,  to  think  of  your  going  out 
m  an  evening  in  such  a  thin  shawl !  It  is  no 
better  than  muslin.  At  your  age,  ma'am,  you 
should  be  careful." 

*'  My  age  !"  said  Miss  Matey,  almost  speaking 
crossly,  for  her;  for  she  was  usually  gentle.  My 
age !  Why,  how  old  do  you  think  I  am,  that 
you  talk  about  my  age  ?' 

"  Well,  ma'am  !  I  should  say  you  were  not  far 
short  of  sixty  ;  but  folks'  looks  is  often  against 
them — and  I'm  sure  I  meant  no  harm." 

"Martha,  I'm  not  yet  fifty-two!"  said  Miss 
Matey,  with  grave  emphasis ;  for  probably  the 
remembrance  of  her  youth  had  come  very  vividly 
before  her  this  day,  and  she  was  annoyed  at  find- 
ing that  golden  time  so  far  away  in  the  past. 

But  she  never  spoke  of  any  former  and  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Holbrook.  She 
had  probably  met  with  so  little  sympathy  in  her 
early  love,  that  she  had  shut  it  up  close  in  her 
heart ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  sort  of  watching, 
which  I  could  hardly  avoid,  since  Miss  Pole's 
confidence,  that  I  saw  how  faithful  her  poor  heart 
had  been  in  its  sorrow  and  its  silence. 

She  gave  me  some  good  reason  for  wearing 
her  best  cap  every  day,  and  sate  near  the  win- 
dow, in  spite  of  her  rheumatism,  in  order  to  see, 
without  being  seen,  down  into  the  street. 

He  came.  He  put  his  open  palms  upon  his 
knees,  which  were  far  apart,  as  he  sate  with  his 
head  bent  down,  whistling,  after  we  had  replied 
to  his  inquiries  about  our  safe  return.  Suddenly, 
he  jumped  up. 

"  Weil,  madam  !  have  you  any  commands  for 
Paris  1     I'm  going  there  in  a  week  or  two." 

"  To  Paris  !"  we  both  exclaimed. 

''  Yes,  ma'am  !  I've  never  been  there,  and  al- 
ways had  a  wish  to  go  ;  and  I  think  if  I  don't  go 
soon,  I  mayn't  go  at  all ;  so  as  soon  as  the  hay 
is  got  in  I  shall  go,  before  harvest-time." 

We  were  so  much  astonished,  that  we  had  no 
commissions. 

Just  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  room,  he 
turned  back,  with  his  favorite  exclamation  : 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  madam !  but  I  nearly  for- 
got half  my  errand.  Here  are  the  poems  for  you, 
you  admired  so  much  the  other  evening  at  my 
house."  He  tugged  away  at  a  parcel  in  his  coat- 
pocket.  "  Good-by,  Miss,"  said  he  ;  "  good-by, 
Matey '  take  care  of  yourself"  And  he  was 
gone.  But  he  had  given  her  a  book,  and  he  had 
called  her  Matey,  just  as  he  used  to  do  thirty 
years  ago. 

"  I  wish  he  would  not  go  to  Paris,"  said  Miss 
Matilda,  anxiously.  "  I  don't  believe  frogs  will 
agree  with  him  ;  he  used  to  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful what  he  ate,  which  was  curious  in  so  strong- 
looking  a  young  man." 

Soon  after  this  I  took  my  leave,  giving  many 
an  injunction  to  Martha  to  look  after  her  mis- 
tress, and  to  let  me  know  if  she  thought  that 
Miss  Matilda  was  not  so  well ;  in  which  case  I 
would  volunteer  a  visit  to  my  old  friend,  without 
noticing  Martha's  intelligence  to  her. 


Accordingly  I  received  a  line  or  two  from 
Martha  every  now  and  then  ;  and,  about  Novem- 
ber, I  had  a  note  to  say  her  mistress  was  "very 
low,  and  sadly  off  her  food  ;"  and  the  account 
made  me  so  uneasy,  that,  although  Martha  did 
not  decidedly  summon  me,  I  packed  up  my  things 
and  went. 

I  received  a  warm  welcome,  in  spite  of  the 
little  flurry  produced  by  my  impromptu  visit,  for 
I  had  only  been  able  to  give  a  day's  notice.  Miss 
Matilda  looked  miserably  ill ;  and  I  prepared  to 
comfort  and  cosset  her. 

I  went  down  to  have  a  private  talk  with  Mar- 
tha. 

"  How  long  has  your  mistress  been  so  poor- 
ly 1"  I  asked,  as  I  stood  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

"  Well  1  I  think  it's  better  than  a  fortnight ;  it 
is,  I  know  :  it  was  one  Tuesday  after  Miss  Pole 
had  been  here  that  she  went  into  this  moping  way. 
I  thought  she  was  tired,  and  it  would  go  off  with 
a  night's  rest ;  but,  no  !  she  has  gone  on  and  on 
ever  since,  till  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  write  to 
you,  ma'am." 

"  You  did  quite  right,  Martha.  It  is  a  com- 
fort to  think  she  has  so  faithful  a  servant  about 
her.  And  I  hope  you  find  your  place  comfort- 
able r' 

"  Well,  ma'am,  missus  is  very  kind,  and  there's 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  no  more  work  but 
what  I  can  do  easily — but — "  Martha  hesitated. 

"But  what,  Martha  1" 

"  Why,  it  seems  so  hard  of  missus  not  to  let 
me  have  any  followers ;  there's  such  lots  of  young 
fellows  in  the  town  ;  and  many  a  one  has  as 
much  as  offered  to  keep  company  with  me  ;  and 
I  may  never  be  in  such  a  likely  place  again,  and 
it's  like  wasting  an  opportunity.  Many  a  girl  as 
I  know  would  have  'em  unbeknownst  to  missus  ; 
but  I've  given  my  word,  and  I'll  stick  to  it ;  or 
else  this  is  just  the  house  for  missus  never  to  be 
the  wiser  if  they  did  come :  and  it's  such  a  ca- 
pable kitchen — there's  such  good  dark  corners  in 
it — I'd  be  bound  to  hide  any  one.  I  counted  up 
last  Sunday  night — for  I'll  not  deny  I  was  crying 
because  I  had  to  shut  the  door  in  Jem  Hearn's 
face ;  and  he's  a  steady  young  man,  fit  for  any 
girl ;  only  I  had  given  missus  my  word."  Mar- 
tha was  all  but  crying  again  ;  and  I  had  little 
comfort  to  give  her,  for  I  knew,  from  old  expe- 
rience, of  the  horror  with  which  both  the  Miss 
Jenkynses  looked  upon  "  followers ;"  and  in  Miss 
Matey's  present  nervous  state  this  dread  was  not 
likely  to  be  lessened. 

I  went  to  see  Miss  Pole  the  next  day,  and  took 
her  completely  by  surprise  ;  for  she  had  not  been 
to  see  Miss  Matilda  for  two  days. 

"  And  now  I  must  go  back  with  you,  my  dear, 
for  I  promised  to  let  her  know  how  Thomas  Hol- 
brook went  on  ;  and  I'm  sorry  to  say  his  house- 
keeper has  sent  me  word  to-day  that  he  hasn't 
long  to  live.  Poor  Thomas  !  That  journey  to 
Paris  was  quite  too  much  for  him.  His  house- 
keeper says  he  has  hardly  ever  been  round  his 
fields  since ;  but  just  sits  with  his  hands  on  his 
knees  in  the  counting-house,  not  reading  or  any 
thing,  but  only  saying,  what  a  wonderful  city 
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Paris  was  !  Paris  has  much  to  answer  for,  if 
It's  killed  my  cousin  Thomas,  for  a  better  man 
never  lived." 

"Does  Miss  Matilda  know  of  his  illness  1" 
asked  I ;  a  new  light  as  to  the  cause  of  her  in- 
disposition dawning  upon  me. 

"  Dear !  to  be  sure,  yes  !  Has  she  not  told 
you  1  I  let  her  know  a  fortnight  ago,  or  more, 
when  first  I  heard  of  it.  How  odd,  she  shouldn't 
have  told  you  !" 

Not  at  all,  I  thought ;  but  I  did  not  say  any 
thing.  I  felt  almost  guilty  of  having  spied  too 
curiously  into  that  tender  heart,  and  I  was  not 
going  to  speak  of  its  secrets — hidden.  Miss  Matey 
believed,  from  all  the  world.  I  ushered  Miss 
Pole  into  Miss  Matilda's  little  drawing-room ; 
and  then  left  them  alone.  But  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when  Martha  came  to  my  bedroom  door, 
to  ask  me  to  go  down  to  dinner  alone,  for  that 
missus  had  one  of  her  bad  headaches.  She  came 
into  the  drawing-room  at  tea-time  ;  but  it  was 
evidently  an  effort  to  her ;  and,  as  if  to  make  up 
for  some  reproachful  feeling  against  her  late  sis- 
ter, Miss  Jenkyns,  which  had  been  troubling  her 
ail  the  afternoon,  and  for  which  she  now  felt  peni- 
tent, she  kept  telling  me  how  good  and  how  clev- 
er Deborah  was  in  her  youth  ;  how  she  used  to 
settle  what  gowns  they  were  to  wear  at  all  the 
parties  (faint,  ghostly  ideas  of  dim  parties  far 
away  in  the  distance,  when  Miss  Matey  and  Miss 
Pole  were  young!)  and  how  Deborah  and  her 
mother  had  started  the  benefit  society  for  the 
poor,  and  taught  girls  cooking  and  plain  sewing ; 
and  how  Deborah  had  once  danced  with  a  lord  ; 
and  how  she  used  to  visit  at  Sir  Peter  Arley's, 
and  try  to  remodel  the  quiet  rectory  establishment 
on  the  plans  of  Arley  Hall,  where  they  kept  thirty 
servants  ;  and  how  she  had  nursed  Miss  Matey 
through  a  long,  long  illness,  of  which  I  had  never 
heard  before,  but  which  I  now  dated  in  my  own 
mind  as  following  the  dismissal  of  the  suit  of  Mr. 
Holbrook.  So  we  talked  softly  and  quietly  of  old 
times,  through  the  long  November  evening. 

The  next  day  Miss  Pole  brought  us  word  that 
Mr.  Holbrook  was  dead.  Miss  Matey  heard  the 
news  in  silence ;  in  fact,  from  the  account  on  the 
previous  day,  it  was  only  what  we  had  to  expect. 
Miss  Pole  kept  calling  upon  us  for  some  expres- 
sion of  regret,  by  asking  if  it  was  not  sad  that 
he  was  gone  :  and  saying, 

"  To  think  of  that  pleasant  day  last  June,  when 
he  seemed  so  well !  And  he  might  have  lived 
this  dozen  years  if  he  had  not  gone  to  that  wick- 
ed Paris,  where  they  are  always  having  revolu- 
tions." 

She  paused  for  some  demonstration  on  our 
part.  I  saw  Miss  Matey  could  not  speak,  she 
was  trembling  so  nervously ;  so  I  said  what  I 
really  felt :  and  after  a  call  of  some  duration — all 
the  time  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  Miss  Pole 
thought  Miss  Matey  received  the  news  very  calm- 
ly— our  visitor  took  her  leave.  But  the  effort  at 
self-control  Miss  Matey  had  made  to  conceal  her 
feelings — a  concealment  she  practiced  even  with 
me,  for  she  has  never  alluded  to  Mr.  Holbrook 
again,  although  the  book  he  gave  her  lies  with 


her  Bible  on  the  little  table  by  her  bedside  ;  she 
did  not  think  I  heard  her  when  she  asked  the 
little  milliner  of  Cranford  to  make  her  caps  some- 
thing like  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Jamieson's,  or  that 
I  noticed  the  reply, 

"But  she  wears  widows'  caps,  ma'am?" 

"  Oh  !  I  only  meant  something  in  that  style  ; 
not  widows',  of  course,  but  rather  like  Mrs.  Jam- 
ieson's." 

This  effort  at  concealment  was  the  beginning 
of  the  tremulous  motion  of  head  and  hands  which 
I  have  seen  ever  since  in  Miss  Matey. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  we  heard  of 
Mr.  Holbrook's  death.  Miss  Matilda  was  very  si- 
lent and  thoughtful ;  after  prayers  she  called 
Martha  back,  and  then  she  stood  uncertain  what 
to  say. 

"  Martha  !"  she  said  at  last ;  "  you  are  young," 
and  then  she  made  so  long  a  pause  that  Martha, 
to  remind  her  of  her  half-finished  sentence,  drop- 
ped a  courtesy,  and  said  : 

"  Yes,  please,  ma'am  ;  two-and-twenty  last 
third  of  October,  please,  ma'am." 

"  And  perhaps,  Martha,  you  may  some  time 
meet  with  a  young  man  you  like,  and  who  likes 
you.  I  did  say  you  were  not  to  have  followers ; 
but  if  you  meet  with  such  a  young  man.  and  tell 
me,  and  I  find  he  is  respectable,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  his  coming  to  see  you  once  a  week.  God 
forbid  !"  said  she,  in  a  low^  voice,  "  that  I  should 
grieve  any  young  hearts."  She  spoke  as  if  she 
were  providing  for  some  distant  contingency,  and 
was  rather  startled  when  Martha  made  her  ready, 
eager  answer : 

"  Please,  ma'am,  there's  Jim  Heam,  and  he's 
a  joiner,  making  three-and-sixpence  a  day,  and 
six  foot  one  in  his  stocking- feet,  please  ma'am ; 
and  if  you'll  ask  about  him  to-morrow  morning, 
every  one  will  give  him  a  character  for  steadiness ; 
and  he'll  be  glad  enough  to  come  to-morrow  night, 
ril  be  bound." 

Though  Miss  Matey  was  startled,  she  sub- 
mitted to  Fate  and  Love. 

ANECDOTES  OF  MONKEYS. 

DURING  a  short  stay  on  the  Essequibo,  a  lit- 
tle monkey  of  the  Jackowai  Ris  tribe,  in  re- 
turn for  some  slight  attention  I  had  shown  him, 
permitted  me  so  far  to  gain  his  favor  and  confi- 
dence, that  he  was  seldom  away  from  my  per- 
son ;  indeed,  he  treated  me  like  one  mentioned 
by  a  distinguished  traveler,  which  every  morning 
seized  on  a  pig  belonging  to  a  mission  on  the 
Orinoco,  and  rode  on  its  back  during  the  whole 
day,  while  it  wandered  about  the  savannahs  in 
search  of  food.  Nothing  pleased  him  better  than 
to  perch  on  my  shoulder,  when  he  would  encircle 
my  neck  with  his  long  hairy  tail,  and  accompany 
me  in  all  my  rambles.  His  tail  formed  a  no  very 
agreeable  neckcloth,  with  the  thermometer  above 
one  hundred  degrees  ;  but  he  seemed  so  disap- 
pointed when  I  refused  to  carry  him,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  leave  him  behind.  In  appearance 
he  was  particularly  engaging — squirrel-like  in 
form — with  a  light  brown  coat  slightly  tinged 
with  yellow,  and  arms  and  legs  of  a  reddish  cast 
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— pleasingly  contrasting  with  a  pale  face,  and 
small  black  muzzle  ;  the  expressive  and  merry 
twinkle  of  his  sparkling  black  eye  betokened  fun, 
roguery,  and  intelligence.  The  Jackowai  Ris 
are  a  fierce  race,  and  approach  the  camivora  in 
their  habits  and  dispositions.  One  reason  of  our 
intimacy  was  the  sameness  of  our  pursuits — both 
being  entomologists  ;  but  he  was  a  far  more  in- 
defatigable insect-hunter  than  myself  He  would 
sit  motionless  for  hours  among  the  branches  of  a 
flowering  shrub  or  tree,  the  resort  of  bees  and 
butterflies,  and  suddenly  seize  them  when  they 
little  expected  danger.  Timid  in  the  presence 
of  strangers,  he  would  usually  fly  to  the  branches 
of  a  neighboring  tree  at  their  approach,  uttering 
a  plaintive  cry,  more  resembling  a  bird  than  an 
animal.  He  was  apt  to  be  troublesome,  even  to 
me,  unless  I  found  him  some  amusement ;  this, 
fortunately,  was  not  difficult ;  for  his  whole  at- 
tention was  soon  engrossed  by  a  flower,  or  by  a 
leaf  from  my  note-book,  which  he  would  indus- 
triously pull  to  pieces,  and  throw  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  earnestly  watching  the  fragments 
with  his  quick  black  eye,  as  they  glided  away. 

At  other  times,  when  sitting  on  my  shoulder, 
he  was  an  incessant  plague,  twitching  the  hairs 
from  my  head  by  twos  and  threes,  filling  my  ears 
with  fragments  of  plants  and  other  rubbish,  and 
taking  a  malicious  pleasure  in  holding  on  by 
those  members  when  the  boat  lurched,  and  he 
was  in  danger  of  falling.  I  think  it  was  one  of 
the  same  family  that  Humboldt  found  capable  of 
recognizing,  as  resemblances  of  their  originals, 
even  uncolored  zoological  drawings  ;  and  would 
stretch  out  its  hand  to  endeavor  to  capture  the 
bees  and  grasshoppers.  I  was  unable  to  test  the 
sagacity  of  my  little  comrade,  as  the  only  acces- 
sible work  with  engravings  was  a  copy  of  Schom- 
burgk's  "  Fishes  of  Guiana;"  and  when  I  showed 
him  the  plates  he  manifested  no  signs  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  any  of  his  finny  compatriots  ;  never,  per- 
haps, having  seen  them.  He  was  dreadfully 
afraid  of  getting  himself  wet,  particularly  his 
hands  and  feet  ;  in  this  respect  showing  a  very 
different  disposition  to  a  large  long-haired  black 
monkey,  belonging  to  a  family  settled  a  short  dis- 
tance from  our  residence. 

This  animal — an  object  of  the  greatest  terror 
to  the  little  Jackowinki,  from  his  having  caught 
him  one  day  and  ducked  him  in  the  river — was 
one  of  the  most  tractable  and  docile  I  ever  re- 
member having  met.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  ac- 
companying his  master  in  all  his  fishing  and 
shooting  expeditions,  taking  his  allotted  seat  in 
the  canoe,  and  plying  his  small  paddle  for  hours 
together  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  composure  ; 
all  the  while  keeping  excellent  time,  and  being 
never  "  out  of  stroke."  Like  his  companions,  he 
would  now  and  then  dip  the  handle  of  his  paddle 
in  the  water,  to  destroy  the  squeaking  grate  of 
the  dry  surface,  and  again  would  lean  over  the 
side  and  wash  his  hands.  His  domestic  habits 
were  perfectly  human.  The  first  thing  every 
morning  he  cleansed  his  teeth,  by  taking  a 
mouthful  of  water,  and  using  his  finger  as  a 
tooth-brush  ;  like  the  other  members  of  the  fam- 


ily, whom  he  also  imitated  in  their  daily  bath  in 
the  river.  Perhaps  one  at  least  of  these  pecul- 
iarities was  not  entirely  imitative,  as  a  credible 
authority  (Captain  Stedman,  in  his  "  Narrative 
of  an  Expedition  to  Surinam")  assures  us  that 
he  once  saw  a  monkey  at  the  water's  edge,  rins- 
ing his  mouth,  and  appearing  to  clean  his  teeth 
with  his  fingers. 

As  for  my  little  friend,  I  intended  to  bring  him 
home  ;  but  the  day  before  my  departure  he  sud- 
denly decamped.  We  were  taking  our  usual  trip 
up  the  creek,  and  I  was  just  thinking  of  return- 
ing, when,  on  rounding  a  sharp  bend  in  the  tor- 
tuous channel,  I  perceived  two  Jackowinkis  sit- 
ting on  a  branch  about  twenty  yards  distant,  as 
yet  unaware  of  our  vicinity,  and  from  their  chat- 
tering and  grimaces  seemingly  engaged  in  some 
matrimonial  squabble.  Anxious  to  obtain  a  spec- 
imen for  stuffing,  I  fired  at  one,  which  proved  to 
be  the  male,  who  dropped  to  the  ground. 

When  he  saw  his  brother  fall,  he  seemed 
instantly  to  understand  that  1  was  a  murderer. 
He  took  immediate  revenge.  He  sprang  to 
my  shoulder,  tore  a  handful  of  hair  from  my 
head,  and  swiftly  clambered  away  among  the 
overhanging  branches.  When  I  recovered  from 
surprise  at  this  unexpected  attack,  he  had  paused 
in  his  flight ;  and,  with  his  face  turned  toward 
me,  was  grinning,  showing  his  sharp  little  teeth, 
and  throwing  down  glances  of  fierceness  and  hate. 
In  another  instant  he  was  pursuing  the  female, 
whose  plaintive  twitterings  were  distinctly  audi- 
ble, as  she  scampered  away  among  the  trees.  In 
the  course  of  time,  he  no  doubt  managed  to  con- 
sole the  widow ;  and,  free  from  all  shackles  and 
restraints,  is  probably,  at  this  moment,  quietly 
enjoying  a  married  life  in  his  native  woods. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  TORRENT. 
I. 

MY  family,  by  the  paternal  side,  was  originally 
of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  whence  a  branch 
of  it  removed  to  the  Milanese,  to  improve  its  for- 
tunes. The  name  of  Reding — well-known  in  the 
Cantons — was  sustained  with  credit  by  my  fa- 
ther. He  inherited  a  thriving  mill  and  farm, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  straggling 
village  and  venerable  Castle  of  St.  Michael,  with- 
in sight  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  Traveling  to  Zu- 
rich, where  he  had  distant  connections,  he  re- 
turned with  a  companion  who  weaned  him  from 
the  desire  of  wandering  any  more. 

The  Castle  of  St.  Michael,  with  the  estate  on 
which  our  little  property  was  situated,  belonged 
to  an  Austrian  noble,  who  managed  it  by  deputy, 
and  lived  in  courtly  splendor  at  Vienna.  Count 
Mansfeldt  was  equitably  represented  by  his  stew- 
ard, Engel ;  and  under  him,  our  house  enjoyed 
prosperity  from  the  days  of  my  grandsire. 

I  had  but  one  sister ;  my  mother  was  the  sole 
superintendent  of  her  education  ;  she  thought 
the  feminine  mind,  so  susceptible  of  impressions, 
should  never  be  spontaneously  consigned  to  for- 
eign culture.  Katherine  was  worthy  of  her  pre- 
ceptress. It  is  not  for  me  to  dilate  upon  her  ex- 
cellence— a  portrait  by  my  hand  might  be  deemed 
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the  glowing  creation  of  a  brother's  fondness.  It 
is  enough  to  mention  the  strength  of  our  attach- 
ment. I  was  two  years  her  senior  ;  and  when 
her  age  quahfied  her  for  sharing  in  childish  pas- 
times, she  was  the  welcome  partner  of  all  my 
amusements.  I  showered  into  her  lap  the  first 
flowers  of  spring,  and  brought  her  the  wild-straw- 
berry from  heights  where  few  would  venture.  In 
her  friendship,  I  reposed  the  confidence  of  ripen- 
ing boyhood — frequently  were  the  overflowings 
of  a  sanguine  temperament  repressed  by  her  mild- 
ness. With  innocent  wiles  she  endeavored  to 
vail  my  errors  from  parental  eyes  ;  when  I  did 
incur  displeasure,  her  accustomed  gayety  was 
gone,  and  the  voice  that  recalled  her  truant  smile, 
was  ever  that  which  pardoned  the  offender. 
II. 

I  was  entering  my  twentieth  year,  when  our 
situation  underwent  an  important  change.  Our 
landlord  was  gathered  to  his  ancestors,  having 
bequeathed  his  Lombardy  estate  to  his  second 
son.  Count  Rainer.  Engel,  the  good  old  stew- 
ard, was  soon  after  dismissed  from  office,  and 
retired,  with  the  fruits  of  faithful  service,  to  his 
native  town  in  Carniola. 

Count  Rainer  was  a  captain  in  the  imperial 
army.  He  was  with  his  regiment  at  Pavia  when 
informed  of  his  father's  death.  Devolving  his 
authority  on  an  emancipated  sergeant  of  hussars, 
the  purveyor  of  his  libertine  pleasures,  he  dis- 
patched him  to  St.  Michael  to  wring  money  from 
the  tenantry,  and  prepare  for  his  reception. 

Ludolf  was  a  swaggering  bravo,  emulous,  at 
middle  age,  of  the  vices  of  profligate  youth.  On 
his  arrival,  he  circulated  a  pompous  intimation 
that  he  came  vested  with  full  powers  to  treat 
with  the  vassals  of  the  count,  and  renew  their 
engagements. 

My  sister  had  gone  to  the  village  to  make  pur- 
chases, and  I  left  the  mill  at  vesper  chime  with 
the  intention  of  meeting  her.  The  path  was  ab- 
rupt, and  little  frequented.  I  was  cherishing  dis- 
content at  the  husbandman's  unvaried  existence, 
when  I  was  roused  by  the  distant  accents  of  a 
female  in  distress.  They  were  clearly  distin- 
guishable, and  I  rushed  to  the  quarter  whence 
they  proceeded.  In  a  corner  of  an  open  spot, 
backed  by  a  deep  ditch,  fenced  with  luxuriant 
underwood,  Katherine  was  keeping  a  man,  un- 
known to  me,  at  bay :  he  was  above  the  middle 
size,  and  in  his  beard  and  costume  affected  the 
fashion  of  the  military.  He  faced  me  as  I  ap- 
proached, and  my  sister,  with  disordered  dress 
and  agitated  frame,  flew  to  my  side.  Defense- 
less as  I  was,  my  first  impulse  was  to  chastise 
the  ruffian,  though  he  wore  a  sabre ;  but  consid- 
eration for  the  terrified  girl,  who  clung  to  me  im- 
ploringly, induced  me  to  forego  my  purpose.  We 
had  not  receded  many  paces,  when  Katherine 
relinquished  her  hold,  and  uttered  a  warning 
cry  :  the  hand  of  violence  was  already  at  my 
throat ;  and  a  harsh  voice,  unsteady  from  rage 
or  intemperance,  demanded  why  a  contemptible 
slave  dared  to  interfere  with  the  representative 
of  Count  Rainer. 

Unequal  to  my  opponent  in  bulk  and  inert 


force,  I  was  far  above  him  in  activity  and  the 
resources  of  a  vigorous  constitution.  A  sudden 
jerk  freed  me  from  his  hold,  and  a  well-applied 
push  sent  him  reeling  to  the  verge  of  the  ditch. 
He  drew  his  weapon  with  a  rapidity  on  which  1 
had  not  calculated ;  Katherine's  coolness  saved 
my  life  :  she  arrested  his  arm  in  its  sweep.  Ere 
he  could  disengage  himself,  1  collected  all  my 
energy  for  one  buffet,  and  laid  him  supine  in  the 
reserA^oir  of  mud. 

III. 

Count  Rainer  was  greeted  at  St.  Michael  with 
the  show  of  rustic  rejoicing  usual  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  master.  He  was  accompanied  by 
a  train  of  riotous  associates.  The  roar  of  Bac- 
chanalian merriment  shook  the  dusky  halls  of  his 
patrimonial  fabric,  which,  in  the  blaze  of  unwont- 
ed festivity,  seemed  to  have  renewed  its  youth. 
Naught,  from  the  evening  of  the  rencounter,  had 
we  heard  or  seen  of  Ludolf  His  rudeness  might 
have  originated  in  the  coarse  jocularity  of  a  sol- 
dier, stimulated  by  too  fervid  an  application  to 
the  bottle.  Prudence  required  that  I  should  ab- 
stain from  needlessly  irritating  a  man  whose  en- 
mity might  mar  my  father's  arrangements  with 
his  lord  :  I  therefore  avoided  the  chance  of  colli- 
sion. 

I  was  strolling  about  the  fields  with  my  gun 
on  my  shoulder,  when  a  pet  pigeon  of  Katherine's 
whirred  past  me,  pursued  by  a  hawk.  I  fired  at 
the  bird  of  prey,  which  dropped  in  an  adjoin- 
ing meadow.  Springing  across  the  intervening 
hedge,  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  group 
of  mounted  sportsmen  and  their  attendants.  One 
of  the  horsemen  was  examining  the  dead  hawk ; 
his  attention  was  directed  toward  me  by  a  retain- 
er, in  whose  brawny  proportions,  husky  voice, 
and  ferocious  mustaches,  I  recognized  my  adver- 
sary, Ludolf 

My  gun  was  demanded,  in  the  name  of  Count 
Rainer  :  I  refused  to  surrender  it.  The  party 
formed  a  circle  around,  pinioned  me,  and  wrested 
it  from  me,  ere  I  could  attempt  resistance.  "  Mr. 
Steward,"  said  the  count,  "you  may  now  acquaint 
your  friend  with  the  consequences  of  destroying 
a  nobleman's  falcon." 

The  ready  villain  and  his  servile  followers 
dragged  me  to  the  earth  ;  they  profaned  my  per- 
son by  stripes.  When  they  left  me  in  my  abase- 
ment, the  air  felt  pestilent  with  their  brutal  laugh- 
ter. 

I  lay  with  my  face  to  the  greensward  long 
after  their  departure.  My  brain  was  eddying  in 
a  hell-whirl.  I  could  have  welcomed  the  return 
of  chaos,  that  the  circumstance  of  my  shame 
might  be  obliterated  in  the  clash  of  contending 
elements.  Had  the  sun  been  blotted  from  the 
heavens,  and  the  summer  earth  turned  to  black- 
ness and  desolation,  I  should  have  thought  them 
fit  and  natural  occurrences.  I  raised  my  burning 
brow  ;  but  the  orb  of  day  was  riding  high  in  his 
glory,  and  the  meadow-grass  and  wild  flowers 
were  fresh  and  fragrant  as  if  they  had  not  wit- 
nessed the  act  of  degradation.  I  discovered  that 
a  stranger  had  been  regarding  me  with  a  vigilant 
eye.     I  confronted  him,  and  darted  at  him  a  de- 
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vouring  glance  ;  his  firm,  contemplative  look  re- 
mained unaltered.  Placing  a  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
he  said,  "Albert  Reding,  consider  me  your  friend." 

*' I  know  you  not,"  I  answered,  "nor  care  to 
know  you."     He  smiled  benevolently  : 

"  Young  man,  I  am  no  Austrian.  I  shall  be 
with  you  to-morrow." 

IV. 

The  stranger  kept  his  word :  on  the  ensuing 
day  he  came  to  our  dwelling.  Making,  he  said, 
a  tour  through  the  north  of  Italy,  the  picturesque 
scenery  tempted  him  to  prolong  his  sojourn  at 
St.  Michael.  In  his  excursions,  he  had  chanced 
to  hold  random  converse  with  my  father,  whom 
he  professed  to  value  as  the  worthy  descendant 
of  an  independent  and  intelligent  people. 

I  had  forborne  to  grieve  my  family  by  the  story 
of  my  disgrace,  nor  had  it  yet  been  detailed  to 
them  by  the  officious  communicativeness  of  pre- 
tended friends.  Our  visitor  made  no  allusion  to 
it,  but  expatiated  very  agreeably  on  topics  of  gen- 
eral interest.  He  described  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  with  the  accuracy  of  a  mountaineer,  and 
displayed  an  intimacy  with  the  localities  of  the 
cantons  that  filled  my  parents  with  pleasure  and 
surprise.  In  pursuit  of  knowledge  he  had  trav- 
ersed the  most  remarkable  sections  of  the  globe ; 
and  his  observations,  affluent  in  instruction,  prov- 
ed that  his  wanderings  had  been  of  a  dilTerent 
order  from  the  capricious  migrations  of  sight- 
seeking  wealth. 

The  warmth  with  which  I  seconded  some  of 
his  sentiments  appeared  to  please  him.  He  com- 
plimented my  father  on  my  education ;  adding, 
that  the  judgment  with  which  I  developed  its 
resources  designated  me  for  a  wider  sphere  of 
action  than  belonged  to  a  tiller  of  the  soil  of 
Lombardy.  I  had  been  vain  enough  to  entertain 
the  same  opinion  ;  and  its  confirmation  by  a  com- 
petent authority  was  balm  to  my  spirit.  Gladly 
I  acceded  to  his  request,  of  guiding  him  to  the 
Baron's  Font,  a  romantic  cascade,  where,  to  use 
his  own  language,  he  sighed  to  offer  allegiance 
to  Nature. 

My  companion  noted  the  peculiarities  of  the 
route,  and  committed  to  writing  the  information 
I  furnished  respecting  the  district.  We  rested 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep,  skirted  by  the  foaming 
stream  of  the  cascade,  beyond  which  rose  wooded 
grounds  in  bold  acclivity,  mellowing,  with  their 
I  dusky  greenness,  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  a  mould- 
ering tower. 

The  stranger  abruptly  adverted  to  the  hateful 
humiliation  of  the  preceding  day.  He  descanted 
on  the  contumely  I  had  suffered,  with  a  vehe- 
ment bitterness  that  chafed  my  young  blood  to 
flame.  I  denounced  endless  hostility  against  the 
count  and  his  minions.  He  calmly  commented 
on  the  futility  of  the  threat.  In  the  frenzy  of 
exasperation,  I  insinuated  the  possibility  of  re- 
sorting to  the  darkest  means  of  accomplishing 
revenge.  He  replied,  that  in  cooler  moments  I 
would  spurn  the  idea  of  Italian  vengeance.  Re- 
quiring a  pledge  of  secrecy,  he  proceeded  to  point 
out  an  honorable  mode  of  lowering  the  crest  of 
the  oppressor. 


"  My  name,"  he  said,  "  is  Philippon — my  pro- 
fession, a  military  engineer,  in  the  service  of  the 
French  Republic.  The  armies  of  Liberty  only 
await  the  capture  of  Toulon  to  sever  the  chains 
of  Italy.  I  am  terminating  a  secret  journey  of 
observation  through  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese. 
Come  with  me  to  Paris,  and  join  the  standard  of 
Freedom.  In  France,  no  parchment  barrier  ex- 
cludes untitled  youth  from  fame  and  fortune  ; 
draw  a  blade  in  her  cause,  and  relieve  the  place 
of  your  nativity  from  the  thralldom  of  its  petty 
tyrant.  These  brutal  and  stolid  Austrians  must 
be  driven  to  their  land  of  hereditary  bondage — 
justice  demands  it.  The  time  has  gone  by  for 
insulted  and  injured  Humanity  to  shed  tears  in 
secret.  Five  dreary  years  I  pined  in  the  dismal 
solitudes  of  the  Bastile — I  saw  it  fall,  amid  the 
curses  of  my  countrymen  ;  and  never  shall  the 
spirit  of  a  liberated  nation  taste  repose,  until 
every  stronghold  of  remorseless  power  is  patent 
to  the  winds  of  heaven  as  yon  grim  old  fortress, 
where  the  Count  Rainers  of  the  past  outraged 
with  impunity  the  natural  equality  of  man  !" 

The  majesty  of  generous  indignation  irradiated 

his  brow  :  the  eloquent  thunders  of  the  Roman 

forum  seemed  to  roll  around  me.     I  agreed  to 

attend  him  to  the  capital  of  the  young  Republic. 

v. 

Bent  on  entering  the  field  of  martial  adventure, 
I  anticipated  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
concurrence  of  my  father.  A  lover  of  tranquilli- 
ty, he  had  sickened  at  the  sanguinary  measures 
that  had  crimsoned  the  cradle  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Yielding  also  to  age  and  infirmity, 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  prospect  of  re- 
signing to  me  the  chief  management  of  ©ur 
affairs.  The  narrative  of  my  shame,  however, 
which  led  him  to  tremble  for  the  consequences, 
determined  him  against  opposing  my  departure. 
Of  my  military  project,  and  the  pursuits  of  my 
patron,  I  made  no  disclosure — I  barely  stated  the 
fact,  that  he  had  promised  to  provide  for  me  at 
Paris,  and  proposed,  in  the  mean  time,  giving 
me  employment  as  an  amanuensis. 

Sorrow  and  joy  are  twin  daughters  of  affection. 
Notwithstanding  the  excitement  of  curiosity  and 
ambition,  reluctantly  and  despondingly  I  crossed 
our  humble  threshold.  I  went  away  at  night, 
and  this  added  to  the  melancholy  character  of 
the  separation.  My  mother  was  unwell,  and  at 
her  bedside  I  received  her  blessing.  The  features 
of  my  gentle-natured  sister  gave  dim  and  pallid 
testimony  to  the  fullness  of  her  affliction.  When 
I  had  parted  with  my  parents,  she  escorted  me 
to  the  extremity  of  the  orchard.  "  Oh,  Albert  I'* 
were  the  only  words  she  had  power  to  utter ;  and 
her  face  looked  so  mournful — so  heart-appealing, 
in  the  moonlight — that  to  desert  her  smote  me  as 
a  sin.  One  embrace,  and  I  bounded  off  like  a 
chamois — then  paused,  till  weeping  relieved  my 
soul — Katherine  !  Katherine  ! 

VI. 

I  remained  about  a  year  at  Paris  in  the  house 
of  my  patron.  Toulon  had  fallen,  and  the  army 
of  Italy  had  commenced  operations  by  a  success- 
ful movement  on  the  Sardinian  frontier.     Profit- 
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ing  by  the  opportunity  I  possessed  of  studying 
the  theory  of  the  military  art,  I  was  rewarded 
with  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  the  line — one 
of  those  destined  for  the  invasion  of  the  Milanese. 
I  received,  with  alacrity,  the  order  to  proceed  to 
Nice.  I  was  shocked  and  disgusted  by  the  dreary 
spectacle  of  civil  broil,  and  I  thirsted  for  distinc- 
tion. The  memory  of  wrong  also  rankled  in  my 
bosom,  and  in  my  dreams  I  planted  the  revolu- 
tionary banner  on  the  battlements  of  St.  Michael, 
and  heard  myself  hailed  in  the  halls  of  the  inso- 
lent Austrian  with  the  acclamations  due  to  a  hero. 

I  joined  my  regiment ;  but  a  government 
weakened  by  vacillations  in  its  form,  and  dissen- 
sions in  the  capital,  permitted  the  army,  with 
which  my  hopes  were  associated,  to  languish  ill- 
appointed  and  inactive.  Instead  of  running  a 
career  of  glory,  it  was  forced  to  contend  with  the 
most  depressing  privations.  In  my  despondency, 
a  long-delayed  letter  arrived  from  my  father.  Its 
contents  were  almost  limited  to  the  earnest  re- 
quest, that  I  would  immediately  hasten  home. 

Its  emphatic  urgency,  unaccompanied  by  ex- 
planation, assured  me  that  all  went  not  well.  I 
would  fain  have  obeyed  the  summons,  but  it  was 
impracticable.  The  Directory,  established  in 
authority,  ordered  the  army  of  Italy  to  the  field. 
General  Bonaparte,  an  officer  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year,  marshaled  the  way  to  the  Alps. 

Napoleon's  campaigns  in  1796  are  familiar  to 
all  Europe.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  present  in 
the  most  remarkable  engagements,  and  to  escape 
without  a  wound.  When  Wurmser,  after  re- 
peated defeats,  succeeded  in  recruiting  his  forces 
in  the  Tyrol,  a  strong  body  of  our  troops,  headed 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  advanced  against  a 
division  of  20,000  Austrians  stationed  at  llovere- 
do.  Our  line  of  march  lay  through  the  district 
of  my  birth.  A  few  hours  before  we  were  in 
motion  I  was  summoned  to  the  quarters  of  the 
general.  It  was  the  well-known  characteristic 
of  this  extraordinary  man  scrupulously  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  his  resources,  even  to  the 
qualifications  of  an  individual  soldier. 

Aware  of  my  knowledge  of  the  country  he  was 
about  to  penetrate,  he  wished  to  make  it  sub- 
servient to  his  purpose.  He  questioned  me  as  to 
the  correctness  of  some  local  information,  which 
I  perceived  had  been  derived  from  the  documents 
of  Philippon.  Satisfied  on  these  points,  he  sport- 
tively  inquired,  if  I  had  any  dislike  to  act  as  his 
herald  to  my  old  neighbors.  I  related  my  obliga- 
tions to  our  German  superior,  and  he  promised 
me  ample  powers  for  discharging  them  in  full. 

We  were  evidently  unexpected.  No  artificial 
obstacle  opposed  our  progress,  and  we  proceeded 
with  unexampled  celerity.  Our  advanced  posts 
were  only  separated  from  St.  Michael  by  a  few 
miles  of  broken  ground,  when  I  was  dispatched 
with  a  detachment  to  surprise  it.  The  troops 
halted  in  a  chestnut  grove,  about  half  a  league 
from  the  mill,  while  I,  grappling  a  fowling-piece, 
assuming  a  light  hunting-cap,  and  covering  my 
uniform  with  an  ordinary  cloak,  went  forth  to  re- 
connoitre the  place,  and  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  my  relatives. 


I  skirted  round  the  village  and  castle,  which 
I  found  were  occupied  by  a  company  of  Huiv 
garian  infantry  under  Count  Rainer.  Not  an- 
ticipating the  irruption  of  an  enemy  into  their 
secluded  fastness,  camp  indulgences  had  relaxed 
order.  My  informer,  a  poor  peasant,  seemed 
afraid  of  confiding  to  a  stranger  his  opinion  of 
the  count  and  his  followers.  I  asked  concerning 
my  family,  but  with  the  name  of  Reding  he  was 
unacquainted. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  September.  There 
had  been  a  continuance  of  unusually  sultry 
weather,  and  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows 
had  swelled  the  stream  at  St.  Michael  to  an 
impetuous  torrent.  Twilight  was  approaching 
when  I  reached  a  sheltered  position  opposite  the 
castle.  The  waters  dashed  furiously  against  the 
base  of  the  building,  and  the  crazy  supports  of 
the  antiquated  bridge  quivered  like  a  harpstrin<r. 

I  resolved  on  a  nocturnal  attack,  and  was 
about  to  seek  a  passing  interview  with  the  dear 
domestic  circle,  when,  looking  toward  the  castle, 
I  saw  what  stayed  my  step.  A  female  ran  wildly 
to  the  stream,  pursued  by  some  menials,  in  the 
rear  of  whom,  on  horseback,  came  the  count 
their  master.  The  fugitive  cleared  the  bridge 
just  as  her  pursuers  gained  it.  At  that  moment 
the  centre  of  the  infirm  structure  gave  way  to 
the  torrent.  Concealed  among  the  trees,  I  per- 
ceived the  female  on  bended  knees,  distractedly 
blessing  God  for  her  deliverance  ;  and  I  knew 
that  it  was  Katherine,  my  only — my  beloved 
sister ! 

I  fired  a  shot  at  him  who  had  been  foremost 
in  the  chase — the  infamous  Ludolf — as  he  clam- 
bered up  a  remnant  of  the  shattered  bridge.  He 
stood  unhurt  amidst  the  group  that  surveyed  me, 
while  I  sheltered  the  dove  of  my  boyhood  in  my 
bosom.  In  the  confusion  I  exposed  my  uniform; 
the  alarm  was  given,  and  every  instant  became 
precious.  I  supported  Katherine  until  out  of 
sight  of  the  foe.  "  Fly  !"  I  cried  ;  "  fly  to  our 
parents,  dear  sister !  tell  them  I  shall  bring  glad 
tidings  in  the  morning  !" 

I  counseled  in  vain.  The  sense  of  injury  had 
unsettled  her  mind — she  hung  helplessly  upon 
me — her  lips  moved,  but  I  could  distinguish  no- 
thing of  what  she  spoke,  save  the  repetition  of 
the  words,  "Home!  I  have  no  home!"  —  Oh, 
God  !  she  was  sadly  altered  ! 

A  bugle  echoed  among  the  cliflfs.  I  bore  her 
to  a  cavern,  the  discovery  of  my  youth,  and 
wrapped  her  in  my  cloak.  Hurrying,  by  familiar 
paths,  with  a  speed  I  had  never  before  exerted, 
I  rejoined  my  associates. 

VII. 

An  intricate  and  circuitous  track  brought  us 
at  midnight  to  the  isolated  church  of  St.  Michael, 
commanding  the  village  and  the  narrow  road  to 
the  castle.  We  crouched  in  the  church-yard, 
until  every  sound  ceased,  and  the  lights  that  had 
blazed  in  diflerent  directions  were  no  longer 
visible.  Leaving  part  of  my  force  to  intercept 
the  communication  with  the  village,  I  led  the  re- 
mainder to  a  point  of  the  fortress  which  I  had 
scaled  in  my  youthful  rambles. 
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The  pacing  of  the  sentinels,  and  the  noisy 
vigils  of  the  count  and  his  guests,  were  clearly 
audible  as  I  descended  the  ivied  wall.  My  party 
followed,  one  by  one,  and  our  success  would  have 
been  signally  complete,  but  for  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  musket.  This  was  answered  by 
a  volley  from  the  guard,  the  din  of  arms,  and  the 
hasty  gathering  of  a  tumultuous  body  of  defend- 
ers. Ordering  my  men  to  keep  close  and  follow 
me,  we  pressed  forward  to  a  private  door  that 
opened  into  the  body  of  the  pile. 

This  barrier  was  quickly  shattered  by  a  shower 
of  balls,  and  in  a  second  the  great  hall  resounded 
with  the  groans  of  the  dying  and  the  shouts  of 
the  triumphant.  In  that  arena  of  slaughter  I 
was  collected  as  I  am  now.  Once  had  Rainer's 
bloated  visage  confronted  me  in  the  fray,  but  the 
baleful  meteor  vanished,  and  bootless  to  me  was 
the  issue  of  the  conflict,  until  blade  or  bullet  did 
its  work  on  him  and  his  subordinate. 

The  hall  gave  indications  of  a  carousal.  The 
red  wine  streaming  from  flagons  overturned  in 
struggle,  mingled  with  the  life-drops  of  the  was- 
sailers.  Death  derived  a  more  appalling  aspect 
from  the  relics  of  recent  revelry.  Some  intoxi- 
cated wretches  had  been  bayoneted  with  the 
goblets  in  their  hands.  One  had  fallen  back- 
ward on  the  hearth  above  the  burning  embers  ; 
he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  blood  gushed 
freely  in  the  flames.  I  stooped  to  raise  him  from 
his  bed  of  torture.  The  streaks  of  gore  did  not 
disguise  the  lineaments  of  Ludolf  The  reprob- 
bate  had  closed  his  reckoning  with  mortality. 

Victory  was  ours,  but  discipline  was  at  an  end ; 
I  could  with  difficulty  muster  sentinels  for  the 
night ;  the  cellars  were  ransacked,  and  weariness 
and  intemperance  soon  produced  their  effects. 
Sending  confidential  messengers  to  attend  to  my 
sister's  safety,  and  convey  intelligence  to  my 
father,  I  prepared  to  await  the  dawn  of  morning. 
•  Feverish  from  anxiety,  I  felt  no  inclination  to 
grant  my  wearied  limbs  repose.  My  brain  was 
racked  with  the  thought  of  Katherine,  and  appre- 
hension for  my  parents.  I  had  seen  enough  to 
convince  me  that  Rainer  had  done  his  worst. 
What  confederate  demon  had  enabled  him  to 
escape  me "? 

I  paced  from  post  to  post,  execrating  the  slug- 
gish march  of  time.  Leaning  over  an  eminence 
near  the  broken  bridge,  I  listened  to  the  turbulent 
music  of  the  waters.  A  subterraneous  opening 
cut  in  the  rocky  soil  below  communicated  with 
the  vaults  of  the  castle.  Hearing  the  echo  of  a 
foot- fall,  I  bent  cautiously  over  the  outlet.  A 
lamp  glimmered  beneath.  A  muflfled  figure  raised 
it  aloft  to  guide  its  egress,  then  extinguished  it 
hastily.     The  light  fell  on  the  face  of  the  count. 

I  grasped  his  cloak  as  he  emerged,  but,  slipping 
it  from  his  shoulders,  he  retreated  toward  a  shelv- 
ing wood-walk  on  the  margin  of  the  stream.  Had 
he  gained  it,  the  darkness  must  have  saved  him. 
Both  my  pistols  missed  fire.  I  outstripped  in  the 
race,  and  bore  him  back  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
ravine.  He  made  a  thrust  at  me  with  his  sword. 
I  neither  paused  for  a  trial  of  skill,  nor  attempted 
to  ward  off  the  weapon  ,  the  butt-end  of  a  pistol 


found  its  way  to  his  forehead ;  not  a  sound  passed 
his  lips ;  down  he  went — down — dovm — passive- 
ly bounding  over  the  jagged  declivity,  till  a  heavy 
plash  told  that  he  was  whirling  with  the  torrent. 
Vengeance  was  satisfied :  I  recoiled  involun- 
tarily from  the  scene  of  the  encounter.  Sudden- 
ly arose  an  explosion,  as  if  a  volcano  had  torn  up 
the  foundation  of  the  castle  :  I  was  felled  to  the 
earth  ere  I  could  speculate  upon  the  cause. 

VIII. 

My  campaigns  were  over.  Rainer  had  laid  a 
train,  and  fired  the  powder  magazine  of  his  cap- 
tured hold.  The  bravest  of  my  men  perished ; 
and  I,  crushed  beneath  a  fragment  of  the  toppling 
towers,  lived  to  curse  the  art  that  returned  me, 
mvitilated  and  miserable,  to  a  world  in  which  I 
was  henceforth  to  have  no  portion. 

I  left  the  hospital  a  phantom,  and  set  forth  on 
a  pilgrimage,  the  performance  of  which  was  the 
only  business  that  remained  to  me  in  life.  The 
tide  of  battle  had  ebbed  from  St.  Michael,  when 
I  crawt--'d  up  its  steep — the  church  and  castle 
were  blackened  ruins — the  habitations  of  the  vil- 
lagers roofless  and  deserted — the  mill  a  shapeless 
mass  of  timber  and  stones.  Our  orchard  was 
unfolding  the  buds  of  spring — I  fancied  that  the 
hoary  apple-trees  wore  the  aspect  of  friends — 
the  voice  of  singing  floated  on  my  ear,  as  I  neared 
the  dwelling  of  my  infancy,  and  the  fountain  of 
my  heart  re-opened. 

Close  to  the  spot  where  our  pretty  porch  once 
stood,  a  matron,  in  the  garb  of  extreme  penury, 
was  bending  over  the  trampled  remains  of  a  plot 
of  flowers.  Her  features  were  only  partially  re- 
vealed, but  the  mountain  melody  she  sang  could 
not  be  mistaken — I  fell  at  my  mother's  feet ! 
Shading  back  the  hair  from  my  scarred  temples, 
she  asked  me  if  I  had  come  from  her  children  ! 

Mercy  was  vouchsafed  to  her  and  to  me.  She 
soon  slumbered  with  the  clods  of  the  valley.  My 
father  had  died,  ere  my  departure  from  France  ; 
and  the  story  of  our  injuries  from  the  Austrian 
lightened  the  burden  of  remorse  for  the  shedding 
of  blood.  I  have  discovered  no  trace  of  Kather- 
ine since  I  quitted  her  at  the  cave. 

A  MASKED  BALL  AT  VIENNA. 

IT  is  a  bitterly  cold  night,  and  the  snow  which 
has  been  for  three  days  tumbling  down  upon 
the  roofs  and  pavements  of  Vienna,  tumbles  down 
upon  us  still.  The  theatres,  which  get  through 
their  performances  by  half-past  nine,  are  closed 
already  ;  and  there  is  a  lull  now  in  the  muffled 
streets.  I  mean  to  go  out  as  a  muflSed  man,  and 
use  the  ticket  I  have  bought  for  a  Masked  Bali 
at  the  palace.  The  sale  of  tickets  for  such  balls, 
which  take  place  now  and  then  during  the  win- 
ter, raises  enormous  sums,  which  are  applied  to 
charitable  purposes,  so  that  the  luxury  of  the  rich 
is  made  to  minister,  in  this  case,  also  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  poor. 

Here  I  stand  ankle-deep  in  snow,  and  look  up 
at  the  palace  ;  all  the  windows  on  the  first  story 
are  being  lighted  up,  and  cold  gentlemen  con- 
verging toward  the  door  from  all  parts,  are  the 
members  of  Strauss's  band.     And  now  lights 
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have  begun  to  flash  about  the  streets,  and  masks 
are  beginning  to  arrive.  Splendid  carriages  of 
the  nobility  ;  and  positively  some  of  the  imperial 
family  do  not  disdain  to  be  among  the  first  arri- 
vals !  The  beau  from  the  suburbs,  in  a  light 
fiacre.  Actresses  and  officers  in  their  brough- 
ams. Sledges  from  the  country,  draw^n  by  merry 
little  horses,  frisking  through  the  snow^,  and  jin- 
gling bells  over  their  harness.  A  chaos  of  lights, 
a  coachman,  and  the  long  poles  of  sedan  chairs 
in  the  way  of  a  chaos  of  legs,  hats,  shoulders, 
coach-tops,  and  every  thing  else,  powdered  with 
snow  that  tumbles  silently  and  steadily  upon  the 
scene  of  riot.  A  crush  of  revelers  upon  the  stair- 
case. Half-past  eleven  ;  all  the  most  important 
people  having  now  entered — except  myself — it  is 
quite  time  for  me  to  follow  to  the  ball-room. 

A  vast  room.  Think  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
if  you  want  a  notion  of  it ;  and  take  off  a  discount 
for  exaggeration.  Walk  to  the  end  of  this  room, 
and  a  door  opens  into  another  ball-room,  almost 
twice  as  large.  In  each  of  these  great  halls,  there 
are  raised  orchestras,  in  which  the  bands  are 
stationed  ;  and  when  one  band  ceases  playing, 
another  is  prepared  immediately  to  begin.  Gal- 
leries, to  which  you  ascend  by  flights  of  stairs  at 
each  end,  run  round  both  the  rooms ;  and  into 
these  galleries  open  innumerable  ice  and  sup- 
per-rooms, passages,  and  out-of-the-way  cells, 
wherein  you  may  lose  yourself,  but  not  your 
company.  Masks  are  to  be  found  sitting  in 
every  corner ;  wherever  a  mask  is,  there  is  mis- 
chief. 

You  see  nothing  vulgar,  no  rude  costume,  no 
monstrous  noses,  no  absurd  pairs  of  spectacles, 
or  woolly  wigs.  You  hear  no  boisterous  shouts 
of  mirth  ;  beautiful  music  reigns  incessantly  su- 
preme over  all  other  sounds.  Only  the  ladies 
are  disguised  ;  their  faces  are  hidden  behind  ele- 
gant little  black  silk  masks,  and  they  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  costliness  and  beauty  of  their 
costumes  and  dominoes.  The  men  are  all  in  sim- 
ple evening  dress  ;  they  walk  about,  defenseless 
game,  and  yield  sport  in  abundance  to  the  dames 
and  damsels.  Most  of  the  ministers  are  here — 
grave,  steady  gentlemen,  with  bald  heads  or  gray 
hair.  Each  of  them  is  surrounded  by  a  swarm 
of  masks — princesses,  perhaps — milliners,  per- 
haps— and  some  of  them  are  evidently  making 
wry  mouths  at  what  they  are  obliged  to  hear. 
This  is  the  time  for  home  truths.  The  ladies  at  a 
masked  ball  make  good  use  of  their  disguise,  and 
scatter  about  their  wholesome  mischief  abund- 
antly. 

A  vision  in  black  arid  gold  beckons  to  me.  I 
place  myself  at  her  disposal.  "  You  are  an  En- 
glishman," the  vision  says  ;  "  I  know  you." 
"How,  madam  1"  "By  your  awkwardness." 
"Are  Britons  awkward!"  "Yes,  and  weari- 
some. Go,  you  are  not  amusing.  Take  care  of 
your  gloves  ;  they  are  so  large  that  I  fear  they 
will  fall  off."  The  vision  laughs  at  me  and  van- 
ishes. I  have  a  secret  or  two  which  I  don't  mean 
to  print.  I  did  think  that  those  mysteries  were 
locked  up  in  my  bosom.  If  you  ever  happen  to 
be  at  Vienna,  with  some  secrets  in  your  keeping. 


and  desire  to  know  whether  you  hold  them  safe, 
go  to  a  Masked  Ball.  Mocking  voices,  behind 
black  silk  masks,  will  very  much  surprise  you 
with  some  samples  of  the  penetration  proper  to 
a  sex  which  seems,  in  Vienna,  to  be  made  of 
Blue  Beard  wives.  Twenty  ladies  honor  me 
with  minute  details  of  the  contents  of  one  apart- 
ment in  my  mind,  which  I  had  considered  quite 
a  patent  safe,  with  a  fastening  like  that  of  the 
box  in  the  talisman  of  Oromanes. 

The  night  wears  on;  at  three  o'clock  the  in- 
strumental music  ceases,  but  the  music  of  the 
mischievous  and  merry  tattlers  still  continues  to 
be  ringing  in  all  ears,  and  making  them  to  tingle. 
Every  man  is  destined  to  go  home  abundantly 
informed  and  criticised  upon  the  subject  of  his 
foibles.  Until  six  o'clock,  supping,  and  taking 
tea  and  coffee,  will  continue,  and  the  relish  for 
amusement  will  be  as  keen  as  ever.  Nobody  is 
dancing — nobody  has  danced  ;  that  is  no  part  of 
the  business.  At  length,  the  multitude  has  dwin- 
dled down  to  a  few  stragglers  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  cloaks,  and  coats,  and  wrappers,  are  brought 
out  and  scattered,  as  so  many  hints  to  their  pos- 
sessors, in  the  middle  of  the  great  room.  We 
immediately  dive  and  scramble  for  them.  In  an- 
other hour,  the  lights  are  put  out ;  all  is  over,  and 
I  travel  home  over  the  snow. 


THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. 

I  WAS  still  young,  when  a  sudden  reverse  of 
fortune  deprived  me  of  a  kind  father  and 
affluence  at  the  same  time.  A  home  was  offered 
for  my  acceptance  by  Mrs.  Priestly,  a  widow  lady, 
whom  I  had  never  seen  since  my  infancy,  dis- 
tance and  circumstances  having  combined  to  ef- 
fect this  separation.  Mrs.  Priestly  was  not  only 
my  godmother,  but  she  had  been  the  earliest 
chosen  friend  of  my  own  lamented  mother,  and 
now  came  forward  to  extend  succor  to  the  desti- 
tute orphan.  In  former  years,  I  remembered  to 
have  heard  that  she  had  suffered  deep  sorrow, 
from  the  loss  of  her  only  child,  a  fine  boy,  who 
was  heir  to  a  princely  fortune,  independent  of 
his  mother's  considerable  possessions.  There 
were  rumors  afloat,  at  the  period  of  this  bereave- 
ment, of  a  peculiarly  distressing  nature — strange, 
half-suppressed  whispers  of  some  fearful  acci- 
dent that  had  rendered  the  widow  childless;  but 
the  memory  of  these  things  had  passed  away, 
and  Mrs.  Priestly's  first  despair  and  agony  had 
settled  down  to  a  resigned  melancholy.  On  her 
fine  countenance  premature  age  was  stamped,  a 
smile  seldom  visible,  while  her  mourning  garb 
was  never  cast  aside ;  she  was  a  lifelong  mourner. 
The  outward  aspect  of  Lodimer — so  Mrs. 
Priestly's  domain  was  called — was  but  little  in 
accordance  with  the  sad  heart  of  its  owner,  for 
a  more  cheerful  or  animated  scene  I  had  rarely 
witnessed.  The  villa,  surrounded  by  colonnades, 
stood  on  the  side  of  a  gently  swelling  hill,  at  the 
base  of  which  flowed  a  broad  and  sparkling  river, 
on  which  numerous  boats  and  picturesque-look- 
ing barges  were  continually  passing  and  repass- 
ing. Roses  and  thatch,  light  French  windows 
and  exotics,  trimly-kept  pleasure-grounds,  slop- 
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ing  down  to  the  water's  edge,  drooping  willows 
and  silver  birches  were  accessories,  doubtless, 
to  produce  an  effect  of  combined  elegance  and 
grace,  while  on  the  opposite  banks  richly  wooded 
hills  were  studded  with  white  cottages,  glancing 
in  the  sunshine  ;  though  even  during  rainy  sea- 
sons Lodimer  never  looked  gloomy,  an  indescrib- 
able air  of  joyousness  and  hilarity  pervading  it. 
The  calamity  which  overshadowed  Mrs.  Priestly's 
existence  had  not  occurred  at  this  pleasant  home, 
but  at  the  distant  seat  of  the  widow's  brother, 
Mr.  Lovell,  of  Lovell  Castle,  where  she  and  her 
son  were  on  a  visit  at  the  time ;  and  still  Mrs. 
Priestly  continued  to  pay  an  annual  visit  thither, 
never  leaving  Lodimer  save  for  that  purpose,  but 
leading  a  life  of  extreme  seclusion.  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  believing  that  my  society  tended 
to  enhance  the  comfort  of  Mrs.  Priestly  ;  who, 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  kindness,  lavished 
a  thousand  nameless  attentions — trifling  in  them- 
selves, but  keenly  felt  by  the  dependent ;  calling 
me  her  adopted  daughter,  while  her  candor  de- 
manded and  received  my  grateful  thanks,  for  I 
fully  appreciated  the  excellent  motives  actuating 
Mrs.  Priestly's  avowal.  She  wished  to  prevent 
false  expectations  on  my  part,  and  yet  to  set  at 
rest  all  anxiety  respecting  the  future  ;  informing 
me,  that  the  bulk  of  her  wealth  she  designed  to 
bequeath  to  her  nephew,  Mr.  Lovell's  son,  but 
that  a  moderate  provision  was  secured  for  her 
dear  orphan  god-daughter.  But  my  agitation 
gave  place  to  surprise,  when  Mrs.  Priestly  con- 
tinued, addressing  me,  "  You  have  sense  and 
discretion  beyond  your  years,  Evelin,  my  love, 
and  when  you  came  to  reside  here  with  me,  I 
determined  first  to  ascertain  if  this  were  the  case, 
ere  I  confided  my  secret  to  your  keeping — for  I 
have  a  secret — which  may  not  be  mentioned  at 
Lovell  Castle,  when  you  accompany  me  thither 
shortly.  A  few  miles  hence,  an  individual  re- 
sides, to  whom  I  intend  shortly  to  introduce  you. 
He  is  a  most  unfortunate  person,  and  desires  the 
strictest  privacy ;  but  Mr.  Edwin  is  not  unhappy, 
because  he  knows  the  '  peace  within  which  pass- 
eth  show,'  while  his  intellectual  attainments  are 
of  the  highest  order.  But,  in  case  you  should 
weave  a  romance,  Evelin,  out  of  these  details," 
added  Mrs.  Priestly,  faintly  smiling,  "it  is  but 
fair  I  warn  you,  that  romance  and  Edwin  may 
not  be  coupled  together,  for  he  is — alas  !  poor 
fellow — an  unsightly  and  deformed  creature ;  his 
captivations  are  those  only  of  the  heart  and  mind 
— in  this  he  shines  pre-eminent.  Again  let  me 
remind  you,  my  love,  not  to  allude  to  Mr.  Edwin 
in  conversation  ;  forget  him  altogether,  except 
when  you  speak  to  me.  I  know  that  you  are 
»ot  tormented  with  feminine  curiosity,  or  I  would 
tell  you  to  ask  no  questions.  This  is  my  secret, 
Evelin,  which  I  fearlessly  confide  to  your  keep- 
ing." 

However,  Mrs.  Priestly  did  me  more  than  jus- 
tice, for  though  I  certainly  endeavored  to  indulge 
no  idle  speculations  on  the  forbidden  topic,  yet  I 
was  not  apathetic  enough  to  forget  it ;  more  es- 
pecially after  accompanying  Mrs.  Priestly  to  sec 
her  mysterious  friend,  whose  menage,  to  say  no- 


thing of  himself,  might  have  excused  a  far  more 
insensible  person  than  I  was  for  feeling  a  strong 
interest  and  sympathy.  Surrounded  by  thick 
woods  on  all  sides  save  one,  which  opened  to- 
ward the  same  river  that  washed  the  emerald 
turf  of  Lodimer,  we  came  to  a  small  spot  of 
ground  resembling  a  "  clearing,"'  and  I  fancied 
we  were  transported  to  those  wild  western  lands 
I  had  so  often  read  of — the  old  ivy-covered  hunt- 
ing-lodge in  the  midst  adding  much  to  the  real 
beauty  of  the  picture,  though  detracting  some- 
what from  its  savage  charms.  Quantities  of 
feathered  tribes  were  strutting  about  within  the 
inclosure,  or  enjoying  themselves  in  various  at- 
titudes of  indolejjce  or  security  ;  an  immense 
aviary  extended  down  one  side  of  the  clearing, 
fitted  up  with  the  view  of  affording  as  much 
solace  and  liberty  of  movement  as  possible  to  the 
inmates.  The  whole  place  seemed  alive  with 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  we  beheld  a  human  form 
within  the  wire-work  of  the  aviary,  literally  cov- 
ered with  birds,  small  and  large,  wherever  they 
could  find  a  resting-place — on  head,  arms,  or 
back — and  many  more  were  fluttering  and  crowd- 
ing over  and  around  him,  as  Mr.  Edwin — for  it 
was  he — proceeded  to  dispense  food  to  his  loving 
flock.  Presently  he  made  his  escape,  and  ap- 
proached us,  with  a  jay  perched  on  one  shoulder 
and  a  magpie  on  the  other,  appearing  to  hold 
whispering  discourse  with  their  benefactor,  who 
fondly  caressed  and  chirruped  to  them  in  turn. 
He  was  of  middling  stature,  perceptibly  and 
painfully  deformed ;  but  his  countenance  was 
such  an  one  as  Raphael  would  have  loved  to 
portray — holy,  placid,  and  spiritual,  beyond  any 
mortal  face  I  have  looked  upon  before  or  since. 
His  voice  was  inexpressibly  touching  and  melo- 
dious ;  it  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  listener,  for 
there  was  an  intonation  of  sadness  in  its  tone, 
though  the  words  were  cheerful,  as  he  cordially 
and  warmly  welcomed  us.  We  followed  him 
into  a  long,  low-roofed  apartment,  the  windows 
of  which  looked  out  on  woodland  vistas,  and  on 
all  sides,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  it  was  lined  with 
books,  and  cases  containing  stuffed  birds,  for 
Mr.  Edwin  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  ornithol- 
ogy, and  almost  rivaled  Audubon  in  patient 
watching  and  research.  A  married  couple,  of 
quiet  and  orderly  habits,  formed  the  domestic 
establishment  at  Ivy  Lodge  ;  and  the  profound 
stillness  and  solitude  of  this  sylvan  retreat  was 
unbroken,  save  by  the  cooing  of  the  cushat  dove, 
the  song-birds'  varied  notes,  the  sonorous  hoot- 
ing of  the  white  owl  up  among  the  eaves,  and 
the  occasional  screams  of  the  splendid  peacocks 
ringing  through  the  greenwood  glades. 

Here  was  the  paradise  of  the  feathered  creat- 
ures, here  they  were  all  fostered  and  protected ; 
and  Mr.  Edwin  had  attained  the  mysterious  art 
of  taming  the  wild  denizens  of  the  woods  as 
surely  and  wonderfully,  if  not  quite  as  rapidly, 
as  did  that  celebrated  Arab  horse-leech  exert  his 
skill  on  quadrupeds,  whispering  in  the  ear  of 
vicious  and  hitherto  untamable  steeds,  who  im- 
mediately became  docile  and  subdued.  Even 
shy  and  stately  swans  knew  this  lonely  clearing 
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on  the  river  banks,  and  frequently  came  to  be 
fed  by  Mr.  Edwin's  gentle  hand ;  the  swans  had 
a  nest  here  among  the  reeds,  and  broods  of  cyg- 
nets were  reared  in  this  haven  of  peace.  Mr. 
Edwin  had  made  many  beautiful  copies  of  rare 
birds,  which  he  could  not  otherwise  preserve,  the 
colors  being  brilliant  and  true  to  nature,  as  well  as 
the  size  of  each  specimen  ;  and  I  felt  not  a  little 
delighted  when  he  accepted  my  timid  offer  of 
assistance  in  this  branch  of  his  study,  for  I  was 
afraid  that  my  poor  efforts  would  fall  far  short 
of  his  masterly  productions.  But  Mrs.  Priestly 
re-assured  me,  and  she  told  Mr.  Edwin  that  he 
had  found  a  valuable  coadjutor,  for  bird-painting 
had  always  been  quite  a  passion  with  me — a 
strange  taste,  perhaps,  for  a  young  lady,  though 
I  know  not  why  it  should  be  considered  more 
out  of  the  way  than  copying  flowers  from  nature. 
However,  I  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost,  and 
succeeded  well,  for  he  gave  my  drawings  un- 
qualified approbation,  and  was  eloquent  in  thank- 
ing me.  I  am  sure  the  amiable  recluse  read  my 
heart  at  once,  and  saw  how  eagerly  and  grate- 
fully I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity,  trifling 
as  it  was,  of  gratifying  Mrs.  Priestly,  to  whom  I 
owed  so  much  ;  for  her  affection  toward  Mr.  Ed- 
win rendered  attentions  bestowed  on  him  per- 
sonally felt  and  acknowledged  by  her.  This 
similarity  of  taste,  together  with  our  mutual  love 
and  veneration  for  Mrs.  Priestly,  induced  that 
kindly  communion  between  Mr.  Edwin  and  my- 
self which  afterward  ripened  into  a  lasting  friend- 
ship, cemented  by  time.  He  was,  indeed,  wise 
unto  salvation.  Learned  not  only  in  this  world's 
lore,  but  in  that  wisdom  which  maketh  not 
ashamed,  he  bore  his  daily  cross  most  meekly, 
and  yet  most  manfully.  Deeply  alive  to  the 
beautiful,  keenly  sensitive  on  all  points,  tender- 
hearted and  affectionate,  he  lived  alone  in  the 
woodland  solitude,  not,  I  was  convinced,  from 
any  morbid  disinclination  to  encounter  his  kind 
on  account  of  his  personal  affliction  (he  was  too 
humble  and  good  for  that),  but  from  some  un- 
known and  mysterious  cause,  some  hidden  sor- 
row, which  rendered  solitude  in  a  retreat  like 
this  desirable.  At  Lodimer,  I  never  gazed  on 
the  gay  and  sparkling  river,  without  remember- 
ing that  it  flowed  onward  toward  the  swan's  nest 
among  the  reeds.  I  never  gazed  on  the  thick, 
rich  woods,  or  heard  the  wood-pigeon's  cooing 
across  the  waters  at  the  hushed  evening  hour, 
without  a  sensation  of  tranquillity  and  peace 
stealing  over  my  spirit,  as  fancy  pictured  the 
lonely  lodge,  the  soft  twittering  around  it,  and 
the  dense  shadows  beyond. 

I  obeyed  Mrs.  Priestly,  and  never  asked  a 
question  concerning  Mr.  Edwin,  but  I  pondered 
much  on  this  interesting  subject ;  and  whenever 
my  thoughts  turned  away  from  the  vanities  of 
this  world,  they  always  rested  with  satisfaction 
on  the  ornithologist. 

As  the  time  drew  nigh  for  our  departure  to 
Lovell  Castle,  I  observed  a  degree  of  restlessness 
on  Mr.  Edwin  which  I  had  not  hitherto  noticed, 
and  frequent  gloomy  abstraction,  which  he  vain- 
ly endeavored  to  shake  off  in  our  presence.    Mrs. 


Priestly  often  conversed  alone  with  him,  when 
traces  of  agitation  were  visible  on  her  counte- 
nance, and  tears  on  his  ;  and  when  she  bade  him 
farewell,  these  words  lingered  on  his  lips — "Tell 
dear  Mildred  how  happy  I  am." 

Lovell  Castle  was  a  dark,  frowning  pile,  bear- 
ing an  ancient  date,  while  some  portions  were 
more  antiquated  still,  and  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
It  was  a  real  castle  of  the  olden  time  ;  I  had  of- 
ten read  of  such  with  interest  and  delight,  but 
now  I  could  explore  for  myself  Here  were  dun- 
geons and  vaulted  chambers,  trap-doors  and  loop- 
holes, intricate  passages,  secret  hiding-places, 
and  curious  old  oaken  chests,  battlements  and 
turrets,  carved  work  and  tapestry,  banqueting 
hall  and  chapel — in  short,  all  the  appendages 
necessary  for  romance  in  feudal  days. 

The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  Lovell,  Mildred, 
his  eldest  daughter  by  a  first  wife,  and  Harold 
and  Rose,  the  children  of  the  second  Mrs.  Lovell, 
who  had  died  when  Rose  was  an  infant.  Mildred 
was  tenderly  beloved  by  Mrs.  Priestly ;  and,  as 
she  never  quitted  her  hypochondriacal  father,  it 
was  principally  to  see  this  dear  niece  that  the 
widow  left  her  quiet  home  on  the  margin  of 
Lodimer's  blue  waters.  I  was  absolutely  startled 
by  the  extraordinary  and  striking  likeness  be- 
tween the  ornithologist  and  Mildred  Lovell — the 
same  placid,  sweet  expression  of  countenance, 
the  same  gentle,  winning  manners,  too.  While 
in  unobtrusive  performance  of  her  duties  toward 
God  and  man,  this  good  daughter  and  sister 
journeyed  onward  through  life,  ministering  to 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  all,  but  without 
exacting  a  meed  of  praise  or  a  single  glance  of 
admiration.  Mildred  was  nobody  at  Lovell  Gas 
tie ;  but,  had  she  been  absent,  her  absence  would 
have  been  universally  bewailed,  and  her  value 
known  :  they  were  perhaps  too  used  to  the  bless 
ing  to  appreciate  it,  even  as  the  sun  shines  day 
after  day,  and  we  do  not  remark  it  as  any  thing 
unusual. 

Rose  was  a  volatile,  thoughtless  girl,  yet  af- 
fectionate and  kind-hearted  withal,  and  dearly 
loved  her  elder  sister,  who  had  indeed  filled  the 
place  of  a  mother  to  her.  Rose  had  elastic,  un 
varying  spirits,  which  were  not  unwelcome  in 
that  dull  old  place,  and  kept  the  inmates  from 
stagnation.  She  and  Harold  were  the  father's 
darlings,  though  all  Mr.  Lovell's  hope  and  pride 
centred  in  his  son.  Pre-eminently  beautiful  in 
person,  active  and  graceful,  Harold  Lovell  was 
born  the  sa^ne  year  as  his  deceased  cousin,  Joce-, 
lyn  Priestly,  and  the  youths  had  strongly  resem- 
bled each  other,  not  only  in  person  but  in  dispo- 
sition. The  partial  parents  had  not,  perhaps,] 
read  those  dispositions  truthfully,  or  in  both  their, 
children  they  might  have  traced  evil  propensities,! 
which  went  far  to  counterbalance  the  good—] 
revengeful  passions,  and  a  proneness  to  selfish 
indulgence,  which  not  all  their  brilliant  acquire- 
ments and  feats  of  gallant  prowess  could  concea.| 
from  a  close  observer  of  character.  They  wen 
at  the  same  school  together,  and  at  liOvell  Castle, 
for  the  vacation,  when  that  sad  catastrophe  toolj 
place  which  plunged  the  family  in  irreniediabh' 
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affliction.     Mr.  Lovell,  who  had  always  been  a 
nervous,  ailing  man,  never  recovered  the  shock, 
and  latterly  he  had  sunk  into  complete  indolence, 
and  left  the  care  and  management  of  his  affairs 
entirely  to  Harold,  who,  however,  ill-fulfilled  his 
duties.     The  aversion  which  Mrs.  Priestly  en- 
tertained toward   her  nephew,  and  which   she 
vainly  strove  to  conceal,  had  once  been  the  source 
of  painful  contention  between  Mr.  Lovell  and  his 
sister,  though  now  it  had   settled  down  into  a 
silent  grief  never  alluded  to  by  either  of  them. 
All  these  particulars  I  had  heard  from  Rose ;  and 
much  I  v/as  amazed  at  Mrs.  Priestly's  conduct, 
coupled  with  the  avowal  she  had  made  to  me 
respecting  the  disposal  of  her  property  in  favor 
of  her  nephew  ;  but  I  knew  her  to  be  a  just  and 
strong-minded  woman,  and  felt  sure  there  was 
some  mystery  connected  with  these  family  de- 
tails, which  Rose  was  bursting  to  disclose,  the 
first  convenient  opportunity.     But  I  gave  her  no 
encouragement  to  do  so,  for  I  thought  that,  had 
Mrs.  Priestly  wished  me  to  know  the  secret  mo- 
tives by  which  she  was  actuated,  her  confidence 
would  have  been  already  bestowed ;  and  it  seemed 
a  breach  of  trust,  or  dishonorable,  to  gain  the 
knowledge  by  other  means.     The  sweet  benig- 
nity of  Mildred  Lovell,  her  untiring  patience  and 
unaffected  cheerfulness,  as  well  as  the  strong 
resemblance  of  feature,  continually  reminded  me 
of  Mr.  Edwin,  and  I  pondered  often  on  the  part- 
ing words  which  I  had  heard  him  address  to  Mrs. 
Priestly — "Tell  dear  Mildred  how  happy  I  am." 
And  what  was  Mildred  to  Mr.  Edwin  1    Where- 
fore was  he  exiled  and  alone  1     What  had  he 
done  that  his  name  was  forbidden  to  be  spoken 
at  Lovell  1     These  ideas  constantly  haunted  me, 
despite  my  determination  to  exclude  such  idle 
questionings  concerning  the  mysterious  affair. 
Rose  sometimes  communicated  some  portion  of 
her  own  gay  spirit  to  me  :  we  were  thrown  much 
together,  for  Mildred  was  constantly  occupied 
with  her  invalid  parent,  and  Mrs.  Priestly  shared 
the  duties  of  her  beloved  niece.     But  I  often  de- 
sired the  solitude  which  was  more  congenial  to 
ray  turn  of  mind,  though  it  was  not  always  easy 
to  obtain  it,  as  Rose,  from  a  mistaken  kindness, 
continually  watched  my  movements,  and  accom- 
panied me  wheresoever  I  desired  to  go.     It  was 
impossible  to  check  the  affectionate  girl  in  a  di- 
rect manner;  but  I  discovered  that  there  was 
one  locality  particularly  avoided  by  all  the  inmates 
of  the  castle,  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  and 
was  seldom  approached  by  Rose.     This  was  the 
western  wing  or  turret ;  and  thither,  accordingly, 
I  often  bent  my  steps,  in  search  of  quietude,  and 
also  of  a  magnificent  prospect  to  be  viewed  from 
the  summit.     In  this  sumptuous  home  at  Lovell 
Castle,  my  thoughts  often  wandered  to  Ivy  Lodge 
en  Lodimer's  banks,   and   its   lonely  occupant, 
apart  from  the  vanities   of  life,  contented   and 
cheerful  under  afflictions  which  were,  I  felt  sure, 
of  no  common  nature.     I  compared  the  pious  re- 
cluse with  the  heir  of  Lovell,  toward  whom  an 
inexpressible  feeling  of  repugnance  reigned  in 
my  breast.     Harold  v/as  devoted  to  field  sports 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ;  he  was,  in  fact, 


the  real  master,  consulting  only  his  own  time 
and  inclinations  on  all  occasions.  His  bloated, 
though  still  handsome  countenance,  evidenced  ex- 
cess ;  while  a  dictatorial  manner,  as  of  one  un- 
used to  reproof  or  contradiction,  was  habitual. 
A  constant  restlessness  and  irritability,  a  quick 
turn  of  the  eye,  a  wild  glance,  betokened  a  mind 
ill  at  ease.  He  was  a  scoffer  at  religion,  too, 
an  unkind  brother,  and  an  undutiful  son  to  the 
doating  father,  who  yet  believed  and  saw  no 
faults  in  his  offspring.  Despite  her  brother's 
harshness,  Rose,  with  devoted  sisterly  affection, 
extenuated  Harold's  conduct,  and  it  was  very 
beautiful  to  witness  her  womanly  tenderness  and 
forbearance.  It  might  be  that  Mildred  was  the 
child  of  another  mother,  and  that  circumstances 
had  somewhat  weakened  the  ties  of  blood ;  but 
notwithstanding  her  general  kindness  of  de- 
meanor toward  all,  including  Harold,  there  was 
a  perceptible  shade  of  coldness  when  addressing 
him.  She  never  volunteered  an  embrace,  to  be 
cast  off,  like  the  persevering,  warm-hearted  Rose ; 
she  never  clung  to  her  brother,  praying  him  to 
remain  at  home,  when  he  was  about  to  engage 
in  any  hazardous  or  foolish  exploit.  No  ;  there 
was  some  sin  or  sorrow  which  had  weaned  and 
divided  this  brother  and  sister,  until  the  erring 
one  should  turn  and  repent.  And  who  could 
doubt  that  Mildred  Lovell  would  open  wide  her 
arms  to  receive  the  penitent]" 

I  had  sought  my  favorite  deserted  turret,  to 
contemplate  a  glorious  sunset  behind  the  distant 
mountains,  when  Rose  joined  me  on  the  sum- 
mit, from  whence  we  gazed  on  the  dizzy  depth 
below.  She  was  unusually  serious  and  pale  ; 
her  laugh  was  hushed,  and  she  spoke  in  whis- 
pers. 

"  Why  do  you  choose  this  spot,  Evelin,  to  in- 
dulge your  reveries'?"  she  said,  "for  I  can  not 
bear  to  remain  here ;  and  Harold  would  not  as- 
cend this  western  tower  for  all  the  universe." 

"  And  why  is  it  so  distasteful  to  you.  Rose  1" 
I  inquired,  with  some  curiosity,  "  for  the  view  is 
the  most  superb  I  ever  witnessed.  Is  this  wing 
of  the  castle  haunted  ?"  I  added,  with  a  smile, 
taking  her  arm,  and  making  a  step  nearer  to  the 
edge,  guarded  only  by  a  very  low,  broad  parapet. 

She  convulsively  drew  me  back,  exclaiming — 
"  Oh  !  Evelin,  if  you  knew  the  dreadful  recollec- 
tions attached  to  this  turret,  you  would  not  mar- 
vel at  my  being  so  nervous.  /  do  not  believe  it 
is  haunted,  but  there  are  folks  who  do.  They 
report  that  white  fleecy  shadows  hover  around  it 
by  night,  though  perhaps  the  owls  and  birds 
building  in  the  crevices  may  account  for  the  sup- 
posed supernatural  appearances." 

"  And  wherefore.  Rose,  is  this  turret  in  such 
bad  repute  1  What  arc  the  dreadful  recollections 
attached  to  it  1  A  legend  of  olden  times,  per- 
haps?' 

"  Alas,  Evelin,"  responded  my  companion, 
"  'tis  a  reality  of  our  own.  My  poor  cousin, 
Jocelin  Priestly,  met  with  his  fearful  end  here. 
He  fell  from  this  dizzy  height  on  the  shaven 
turf  beneath,  and  lived  but  a  few  moments  after- 
ward." 
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"  But  how  did  this  fatal  accident  occur,  Rose  T' 
I  inquired.  "  Why  have  you  never  mentioned 
it  before  r' 

Paler  than  ever,  Rose  repHed,  with  a  faltering 
voice,  "  Because  it  was  not  an  accident,  Evelin" 
(she  shivered,  and  put  her  lips  close  to  my  ear). 
"  He  was  cast  down  intentionally." 

"By  whom,  Rosel"  My  heart  throbbed  vio- 
lently ;  strange  thoughts  were  rushing  through 
my  brain. 

"  I  dare  not  tell  you  ;  I  am  forbidden  to  reveal 
more.  I  was  very  young  at  the  time,  and  things 
were  hushed  up ;  but  poor  Milly  has  been  a 
changed  being  ever  since." 

"Mildred!"  I  exclaimed,  in  surprise;  "what 
effect  could  this  tragedy  have  on  her,  more  than 
on  other  members  of  your  family  "?" 

"  It  had,  it  had,  Evelin,  because  she  desired  to 
screen  the  guilty ;  but  ask  me  no  more,  and  let 
us  quit  this  hateful  place." 

My  mind  was  bewildered  and  uneasy.  Who 
could  the  guilty  person  alluded  to  be,  and  where- 
fore such  a  mystery  preserved  1  The  wildest 
conjectures  disturbed  my  imagination,  while  re- 
doubled love  and  sympathy  were  given  to  the 
bereaved  mother.  But  this  tangled  web  was  soon 
to  be  unraveled — ^unraveled  in  an  awful  and  sud- 
den manner,  for  that  avenging  arm  was  out- 
stretched which  no  mortal  can  withstand. 

We  were  preparing  to  return  home,  and  I  was 
happy  in  the  near  prospect  of  seeing  dear  Lodi- 
mer  so  soon.  Harold  Lovell  left  the  castle  at 
early  morn  in  high  health  and  spirits,  to  attend  a 
race  meeting,  some  few  miles  off,  with  several 
boon  companions.  A  quarrel  arose,  and  Harold, 
deeming  himself  insulted,  and  more  than  half  in- 
ebriated, struck  a  desperate  gambler,  who  de- 
manded satisfaction  on  the  spot.  Harold  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  and  was  borne  back  to  Lovell 
on  a  litter,  late  in  the  evening.  The  father's  de- 
spair, blessedly  merged  in  insensibility,  the  sis- 
ter's agony,  we  draw  a  vail  over. 

Mrs.  Priestly,  Mildred,  and  myself,  with  the 
medical  attendants,  alone  were  calm  and  of  use, 
so  far,  indeed,  as  human  aid  extended.  The  do- 
mestics were  wildly  running  hither  and  thither, 
but  to  no  purpose  :  Harold  Lovell  was  rapidly 
dying.  Mrs.  Priestly  supported  the  expiring 
sufferer ;  she  bathed  his  temples,  and  spoke 
words  of  peace.  You  would  have  deemed  him 
the  son  of  her  fondest  love,  all  dislike  merged  in 
pity  and  the  tenderest  solicitude.  Suddenly  Har- 
old opened  his  glazing  eyes  to  their  widest  ex- 
tent ;  he  recognized  her,  while  a  shudder  con- 
vulsively shook  his  whole  frame.  He  essayed  to 
articulate,  and  at  length  these  broken  sentences 
were  heard,  "  Forgive  me.  Aunt  Priestly — now 
forgive.  'Twas  I  did  it !  Edwin  is  innocent ;  I 
am  the  murderer.     Oh  !  mercy  !  mercy  !" 

Mrs.  Priestly  had  sank  down  beside  the  couch, 
as  with  clasped  hands  she  raised  her  streaming 
eyes  to  heaven  ;  then  burying  her  face,  she  mur- 
mured— "  I  do  forgive  you,  poor  boy,  and  so  does 
Edwin,  freely."  The  spirit  passed  into  eternity 
as  she  spoke  these  words.  I  saw  Mildred  fling 
herself  into  Mrs.  Priestly's  arms,  and  I  remera- 
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ber  no  more,  for,  unused  to  such  scenes 
strength  succumbed. 

Mr.  Lovell  and  his  son  were  laid  side  by  side 
in  the  family  vault  on  the  same  day  ;  the  broken- 
hearted father  surviving  his  beloved  child  but  a 
few  hours.  That  son's  dying  confession  was  re- 
peated to  him,  although  he  took  no  notice  at  the 
time,  and  lived  not  to  make  restitution  to  the  in- 
nocent ;  but  to  his  daughters,  as  co-heiresses, 
the  whole  of  his  immense  wealth  descended ;  and 
yet  Mr.  Lovell  left  a  son — a  good,  noble-hearted 
son,  whom  he  had  unjustly  disinherited.  When 
the  disinherited  was  told  that  the  only  words  his 
departed  parent  had  spoken  after  receiving  his 
death-blow,  the  only  token  of  consciousness  he 
had  evinced  was  in  faintly  murmuring,  "  Bless 
Edwin,  my  son,"  that  son  valued  the  world's 
wealth  but  as  dross  in  comparison ;  nor  would 
he  have  exchanged  those  precious  words  for  all 
the  uncounted  riches  of  the  globe !  His  father 
then  had  believed  him  innocent,  and  had  blessed 
him  ;  and  Edwin,  the  ornithologist  of  Ivy  Lodge, 
came  to  Lovell  Castle,  justly  lord  of  all,  but  own- 
ing nothing  save  a  thankful  heart  and  a  peaceful 
mind,  to  be  clasped  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful 
sister  Mildred,  for  they  were  twins,  and  linked 
together  in  heart.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  were 
the  following  particulars  narrated  to  Rose  and 
myself  by  Mrs.  Priestly.  Rose  mourned  deeply 
for  her  brother,  but  justice  to  the  living  demand- 
ed full  disclosure  of  the  truth. 

Edwin  had  never  been  a  favorite  with  his 
father,  a  fall  in  infancy  having  rendered  him  un- 
sightly, and  probably  occasioned  the  delicate 
health  which  induced  that  love  of  studious  re- 
pose so  opposite  to  those  qualities  which  Mr. 
Lovell  admired  in  his  younger  son.  A  tutor  was 
provided  for  Edwin  at  home,  while  Harold,  with 
his  cousin,  Jocelin  Priestly,  was  sent  to  a  pub- 
lic school.  With  unfeeling  thoughtlessness,  Jo- 
celin used  often  to  amuse  himself  by  joking  at 
the  expense  of  Edwin's  personal  deformity,  call- 
ing him  "hunchback,"  and  many  other  nick- 
names, all  of  which  the  amiable  youth  bore  with 
unflinching  patience  and  fortitude,  ever  returning 
good  for  evil.  The  quarrels  and  rivalry  between 
Harold  and  Jocelin  were  violent  and  unceasing ; 
and,  previous  to  the  last  vacation,  they  had  risen  1 
to  a  fiercer  pitch  than  formerly,  Jocelin  Priestly 
having  carried  off  a  prize  from  Harold,  which  the 
latter  declared  was  unfair.  Jocelin's  spirits  were 
outrageous,  and  in  reckless  levity  he  made  so 
unceasing  a  butt  of  the  unfortunate  elder  brother, 
that  Edwin  determined  to  keep  himself  as  much 
aloof  as  possible  from  the  boisterous  pair,  whose 
bickerings  and  headstrong  passion  disturbed  hi* 
equanimity.  Mildred,  whose  love  and  veneration; 
for  her  beloved  brother  was  returned  by  him  with 
a  depth  of  affection  which  only  the  isolated  can! 
feel,  vainly  tried  to  make  peace  and  preser\'e  con- 
cord. Mrs.  Priestly,  with  a  mother's  doatingj 
partiality  for  an  only  child,  never  allmved  Jocelin  i 
to  be  in  fault,  though  she  would  chide  his  ex- 
uberant spirits,  and  liked  not  that  he  shouldj 
wound  the  gentle  Edwin,  whom  she  dearly  loved.  ( 
Mr.  Lovell,  on  the  other  hand,  lattghed  a*  thfl; 
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lads'  faults  ;  and,  when  he  could  not  laugh,  wink- 
ed at  them  :  "  Edwin  was  a  milk-sop,  and  Harold 
and  Jocelin  fine,  high-spirited,  handsome  fellows, 
who  would  grow  wiser  as  they  grew  older."  Mrs. 
Priestly  "  hoped  so" — she  "  prayed  so  ;  and  Jo- 
celin was  so  clever  and  handsome,  that  a  little 
steadiness  was  all  he  needed  ;  there  was  nothing 
else  amiss."  So  argued  the  blind  mother;  and, 
next  to  Harold,  his  uncle  Lovell's  affections  were 
lavished  on  this  nephew. 

When  these  two  youths  made  their  appearance 
at  the  castle,  Edwin  frequently  retired  to  the 
western  turret,  where  he  could  read  and  meditate 
alone,  and  enjoy  the  lovely  landscape.  Here  he 
was  resting  on  a  projecting  stone,  which  served 
as  a  bench,  part  of  the  edifice  screening  him  from 
view,  when  Jocelin  Priestly  appeared  on  the 
summit  with  a  telescope  in  hand,  and,  with  boy- 
ish recklessness,  jumped  on  the  low  parapet,  bal- 
ancing himself  on  the  extreme  verge,  as  he  ap- 
plied the  glass  to  his  eye.  In  another  moment 
Harold  came  leaping  up  the  turret-stairs,  boiling 
with  furious  passion ;  and,  darting  forward,  he 
clutched  at  the  glass,  screaming,  as  he  did  so, 
"How  dare  you  take  my  telescope,  sir,  when 
you  know  I  forbade  youl"  There  was  a  strug- 
gle, a  violent  thrtst,  succeeded  by  a  scream  of 
horror  and  despair,  and  Edwin  beheld  his  brother 
Harold  alone  on  that  dizzy  height. 

All  this  had  passed  in  a  moment  of  time  ap- 
parently. Harold  looked  round  with  a  wild,  ter- 
rified glance,  and  fled,  Edwin's  limbs  refusing  to 
sustain  him  in  his  efforts  to  reach  the  parapet, 
as  he  lost  consciousness,  and  swooned.  Jocelin 
Priestly's  fall  had  been  noticed  by  a  gardener, 
who  gave  an  instant  alarm ;  but  the  ill-fated  lad 
expired  in  his  distracted  mother's  arms,  after  ar- 
ticulating, "  I  am  murdered." 

Edwin  was  found  on  the  summit  of  the  western 
turret,  his  incoherent  exclamations  and  agitation 
being  considered  proofs  of  guilt  by  his  father  and 
tutor.  He  solemnly  asseverated  his  innocence, 
but  refused  to  enter  into  particulars  until  his 
brother  Harold  returned,  for  Harold  was  absent, 
it  was  supposed,  in  the  adjacent  woodlands,  where 
he  ofttimes  resorted  to  practice  with  his  gun. 
When  he  did  return,  Harold  with  well-acted  sur- 
prise heard  the  dreadful  tidings,  and  demanded, 
in  a  careless  manner,  where  Edwin  had  been  at 
the  time"!  When  informed  that  he  was  found 
on  the  summit  of  the  tower,  and  of  the  deceas- 
ed's fearful  avowal  in  his  dying  moments,  Harold 
exclaimed,  "  Edwin  has  indeed  avenged  himself 
on  poor  Jocelin."  And  Edwin  was  branded  as 
the  dastardly  wretch  who  had  taken  his  cousin's 
life  thus ! 

Edwin  denied  the  foul  deed  with  indignation 
and  horror ;  but,  when  Harold's  words  were  re- 
peated to  him,  he  hung  his  head,  and  blushed 
scarlet.  He  spoke  no  more,  save  to  affirm  his 
innocence ;  and,  when  questioned  as  to  Jocelin 
Priestly  having  been  near  him  on  the  tower  just 
before  he  met  with  his  death,  Edwin  admitted 
the  fact ;  but,  when  further  pressed,  he  became 
confused,  and  painful  internal  struggles  were 
evident. 


Mr.  Lovell  discarded  his  son  forever.  He 
would  not  harbor,  he  said,  one  who  had  venge- 
fully  taken  the  life  of  his  beloved  nephew  ;  the 
law,  indeed,  could  not  reach  the  criminal,  but  a 
father's  malediction  could  !  So  the  hapless  Ed- 
win was  disowned  and  disinherited  by  his  indig- 
nant parent,  who  granted  him  a  stipend  barely 
sufficient  for  subsistence,  and  thrust  him  forth  as 
an  alien.  Harold  had  not  encountered  his  broth- 
er's placid  gaze  ;  he  shrank  from  being  alone 
with  him,  and  when  Edwin  begged  for  an  audi- 
ence, it  was  refused.  Mildred  protested  her 
brother's  innocence.  Edwin  had  never  swerved 
from  truth  in  his  life  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  there 
was  another  who  sided  with  Mildred,  and  that 
other,  the  miserable  mother  of  the  victim.  She 
had  scrutinized  and  watched  Harold  Lovell  close- 
ly ;  and  when  Edwin  knelt  beside  her,  and  said, 
with  quiet,  but  impressive  calmness,  "  I  am  in- 
nocent, aunt ;  I  never  injured  a  hair  of  my  cou- 
sin's head,"  he  was  believed  by  that  jealous, 
breaking  heart. 

"  But  you  were  there,  Edwin,"  cried  the  poor 
lady ;  "  you  witnessed  it :  he  came  not  to  his 
end  by  fair  means.  Speak — your  brother — was 
it  he  did  this  foul  deed,  for  he  envied  and  hated 
my  son — the  base,  cowardly  traitor  !" 

Passion  choked  Mrs.  Priestly's  utterance,  and 
Edwin  was  mute.  Neither  prayers  nor  entreaties 
induced  him  to  explain  past  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  direful  catastrophe.  He  bore 
the  burden  of  another's  guilt ;  he  bore  in  silence 
the  contumely  that  should  have  been  heaped  on 
another,  and  was  banished  from  the  parental  roof 
But  conviction  found  its  way  to  Mrs.  Priestly's 
heart ;  and,  though  Mr.  Lovell  was  implacable, 
nor  would  listen  to  a  suspicion  implied  that  he 
■might  be  deceived,  the  mother  intuitively  shrank 
from  contact  with  the  false-hearted  Harold  Lov- 
ell. As  years  progressed,  the  truth  became  more 
and  more  firmly  impressed  on  her  mind  ;  and  to 
him,  accused  by  his  own  father  of  being  her  only 
child's  destroyer,  she  left  the  bulk  of  her  fortune, 
and  established  the  outcast  in  her  near  vicinity, 
firmly  trusting  that  the  Almighty,  in  his  own 
good  time,  would  bring  the  real  culprit  to  light. 
Her  heart  fixed  on  this  culprit,  but  Mr.  Lovell 
continued  in  error  and  darkness.  Those  precious 
words  spoken  in  his  last  hour  proved,  however, 
that  darkness  was  dissipated,  and  error  aban- 
doned, when  the  dying  man  murmured  a  blessing 
on  his  exiled  son,  who  had  sacrificed  himself  to 
shield  an  ungrateful  brother  from  shame  and  op- 
probrium. 

Within  two  years  after  her  father  and  broth- 
er's decease,  Rose  rewarded  the  long  and  sincere 
attachment  of  a  neighboring  squire  by  becoming 
his  wife.  Lovell  Castle  was  sold,  and  Mildred 
repaired  to  Lodimer ;  while,  on  the  original  site 
of  Ivy  Lodge,  a  more  commodious  dwelling  was 
in  course  of  preparation.  There  she  resided 
with  her  beloved  brother  for  the  remainder  of 
their  joint  lives,  and  Mr.  Edwin  found  in  his 
sweet  companion  not  only  a  valuable  coadjutor 
in  his  favorite  pursuits,  but  an  absolute  rival  in 
the  aflections  of  his  feathered  pets ;  while  the 
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swan's  nest  among  the  reeds  on  Lodimer's  fair 
waters  continued  to  be  as  carefully  preserved 
and  guarded  as  it  had  been  during  the  solitary 
years  of  the  now  happy  ornithologist. 

A  CHILD'S  TOY. 

THE  afternoon  was  drawing  in  toward  even- 
ing ;  the  air  was  crisp  and  cool,  and  the 
wind  near  the  earth,  steady  but  gentle ;  while 
above  all  was  as  calm  as  sleep,  and  the  pale  clouds 
— just  beginning  in  the  west  to  be  softly  gilded 
by  the  declining  sun — hung  light  and  motionless. 
The  city,  although  not  distant,  was  no  longer 
visible,  being  hidden  by  one  of  the  many  hills 
which  give  such  enchantment  to  the  aspect  of 
our  city.  There  was  altogether  something  sin- 
gularV  soothing  in  the  scene — something  that 
disponed  not  to  gravity,  but  to  elevated  thought. 
As  we  looked  upward,  there  was  some  object 
that  appeared  to  mingle  with  the  clouds,  to  form 
a  part  of  their  company,  to  linger,  mute  and  mo- 
tionless like  them,  in  that  breathless  blue,  as  if 
feeling  the  influence  of  the  hour.  It  was  not  a 
white-winged  bird  that  had  stolen  away  to  muse 
in  the  solitudes  of  air  :  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  paper  kite. 

On  that  paper  kite  we  looked  long  and  intent- 
ly. It  was  the  moral  of  the  picture  ;  it  appeared 
to  gather  in  to  itself  the  sympathies  of  the  whole 
beautiful  world ;  and  as  it  hung  there,  herding 
with  the  things  of  heaven,  our  spirit  seemed  to 
ascend  and  perch  upon  its  pale  bosom  like  a 
wearied  dove.  Presently  we  knew  the  nature 
of  the  influence  it  exercised  upon  our  imagina- 
tion ;  for  a  cord,  not  visible  at  first  to  the  exter- 
nal organs,  though  doubtless  felt  by  the  inner 
sense,  connected  it  with  the  earth  of  which  we 
were  a  denizen.  We  knew  not  by  what  hand 
the  cord  was  held  so  steadily.  Perhaps  by  some 
silent  boy,  lying  prone  on  the  sward  behind  yon- 
der plantation,  gazing  up  along  the  delicate  la^d- 
der,  and  seeing  unconsciously  angels  ascending 
and  descending.  When  we  had  looked  our  fill, 
we  went  slowly  and  thoughtfully  home  along  the 
deserted  road,  and  nestled,  as  usual,  like  a  moth, 
among  our  books.  A  dictionary  was  lying  near ; 
and  with  a  languid  curiosity  to  know  what  was 
said  of  the  object  that  had  interested  us  so  much, 
we  turned  to  the  word,  and  read  the  following 
definition  :  Kite — a  chikVs  toy. 

What  wonderful  children  there  are  in  this 
world,  to  be  sure  !  Look  at  that  American  boy, 
with  his  kite  on  his  shoulder,  walking  in  a  field 
near  Philadelphia.  He  is  going  to  have  a  fly  ; 
and  it  is  famous  weather  for  the  sport,  for  it  is 
in  June — June,  1752.  The  kite  is  but  a  rough 
one,  for  Ben  has  made  it  himself,  out  of  a  silk 
handkerchief  stretched  over  two  cross-sticks. 
Up  it  goes,  however,  bound  direct  for  a  thunder- 
cloud passing  overhead  ;  and  when  it  has  arrived 
at  the  object  of  its  visit,  the  flier  ties  a  key  to 
the  end  of  his  string,  and  then  fastens  it  with 
some  silk  to  a  post.  By  and  by  he  sees  some 
loose  threads  of  the  hempen-string  bristle  out 
and  stand  up,  as  if  they  had  been  charged  with 
electricity.     He  instantly  appUes  his  knuckles  to 


the  key,  and  as  he  draws  from  it  the  electrical 
spark,  this  strange  little  boy  is  struck  through 
the  very  heart  with  an  agony  of  joy.  His  labor- 
ing chest  relieves  itself  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  he 
feels  that  he  could  be  contented  to  die  that  mo- 
ment. And  indeed  he  was  nearer  death  than  he 
supposed ;  for  as  the  string  was  sprinkled  with 
rain,  it  became  a  better  conductor,  and  gave  out 
its  electricity  more  copiously  ;  and  if  it  had  been 
wholly  wet,  the  experimenter  might  have  been 
killed  upon  the  spot.  So  much  for  this  child's 
toy.  The  splendid  discovery  it  made — of  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  electricity — was  not  al- 
lowed to  rest  by  Ben  Franklin.  By  means  of 
an  insulated  iron  rod  the  new  Prometheus  drew 
down  fire  from  heaven,  and  experimented  with 
it  at  leisure  in  his  own  house.  He  then  turned 
the  miracle  to  a  practical  account,  constructing 
a  pointed  metallic  rod  to  protect  houses  from 
lightning.  One  end  of  this  true  magic  wand  is 
higher  than  the  building,  and  the  other  end 
buried  in  the  ground  ;  and  the  submissive  light- 
ning, instead  of  destroying  life  and  property  in 
its  gambols,  darts  direct  along  the  conductor  into 
the  earth.  We  may  add  that  Ben  was  a  humor- 
ous boy,  and  played  at  various  things  as  well  as 
kite-flying.  Hear  this  description  of  his  pranks 
at  an  intended  pleasure-party  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill :  "  Spirits  at  the  same  time  are  to  be 
fired  by  a  spark  sent  from  side  to  side  through 
the  river,  without  any  other  conductor  than  wa- 
ter— an  experiment  which  we  have  some  time 
since  performed  to  the  amazement  of  many.  A 
turkey  is  to  be  killed  for  dinner  by  the  electrical 
shock  ;  and  roasted  by  the  electrical  jack,  before 
a  fire  kindled  by  the  electrical  bottle ;  when  the 
healths  of  all  the  famous  electricians  in  Englaid, 
Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  are  to  be  drunk 
in  electrified  bumpers,  under  the  discharge  of 
guns  from  the  electrical  battery." 

We  now  turn  to  a  group  of  capital  little  fel- 
lows who  did  something  more  than  fly  their  kite. 
These  were  English  skippers,  promoted  some- 
how to  the  command  of  vessels  before  they  had 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion ;  and  chancing  to 
meet  at  the  port  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  they 
took  it  into  their  heads — these  naughty  boys — 
that  they  would  drink  a  bowl  of  punch  on  the 
top  of  Pompey's  Pillar.  This  pillar  had  often 
served  them  for  a  signal  at  sea.  It  was  composed 
of  red  granite,  beautifully  polished,  and  standing 
114  feet  high,  overtopped  the  town.  But  how 
to  get  up  1  They  sent  for  a  kite,  to  be  sure ; 
and  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  Alexandria, 
wondering  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  it, 
followed  the  toy  in  crowds.  The  kite  was  flown 
over  the  Pillar,  and  with  such  nicety,  that  when 
it  fell  on  the  other  side  the  string  lodged  upon 
the  beautiful  Corinthian  capital.  By  this  means 
they  were  able  to  draw  over  the  Pillar  a  two- 
inch  rope,  by  which  one  of  the  youngsters 
"swarmed"  to  the  top.  The  rope  was  now  in 
a  very  little  while  converted  into  a  sort  of  rude 
shroud,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  followed,  and 
actually  drank  their  punch  on  a  spot  which,  \ 
seen   from  the   surface  of  the  earth,  did  not 
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appear  to  be  capable  of  holding  more  than  one 
man. 

By  means  of  this  exploit  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  statue  had  once  stood  upon  the  column — 
and  a  statue  of  colossal  dimensions  it  must  have 
been  to  be  properly  seen  at  such  a  height.  But 
for  the  rest — if  we  except  the  carvings  of  sundry 
initials  on  the  top — the  result  was  only  the 
knocking  down  of  one  of  the  volutes  of  the  capi- 
tal, for  boys  are  always  doing  mischief;  and  this 
was  carried  to  England  by  one  of  the  skippers, 
in  order  to  execute  the  commission  of  a  lady, 
who,  with  the  true  iconoclasm  of  her  country, 
had  asked  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  bring  her  a 
piece  of  Pompey's  Pillar. 

Little  fellows,  especially  of  the  class  of  brick- 
layers, are  no  great  readers,  otherwise  we  might 
suspect  that  the  feat  of  the  skipper-boys  had 
conveyed  some  inspiration  to  Steeple  Jack.  Who 
is  Steeple  Jackl  asks  some  innocent  reader  at 
the  Antipodes.  He  is  a  little,  spare  creature 
who  flies  his  kite  over  steeples  when  there  is 
any  thing  to  do  to  them,  and  lodging  a  cord  on 
the  apex,  contrives  by  its  means  to  reach  the 
top  without  the  trouble  of  scaffolding.  No  fra- 
gility, no  displacement  of  stones,  no  leaning  from 
the  perpendicular,  frightens  Steeple  Jack.  He 
is  as  bold  as  his  namesake,  Jack-the-Giant-Killer, 
and  does  as  wonderful  things.  At  Dunfermline, 
not  long  ago,  when  the  top  of  the  spire  was  in 
so  crazy  a  state  that  the  people  in  the  street 
gave  it  a  wide  berth  as  they  passed,  he  swung 
himself  up  without  hesitation,  and  set  every  thing 
to  rights.  At  the  moment  we  write,  his  cord  is 
seen  stretched  from  the  tall,  slim,  and  elegant 
spire  of  the  Assembly  Hall  in  Edinburgh,  which 
is  to  receive,  through  his  agency,  a  lightning- 
conductor  ;  and  Jack  only  waits  the  subsidence 
of  a  gale  of  wind  to  glide  up  that  filmy  rope  like 
a  spider.  He  is  altogether  a  strange  boy.  Steeple 
Jack.  Nobody  knows  where  he  roosts  upon  the 
earth,  if  he  roosts  any  where  at  all.  The  last 
time  there  was  occasion  for  his  services,  this  ad- 
vertisement appeared  in  the  Scotsman :  "  Steeple 
Jack  is  wanted  at  such  a  place  immediately" — 
and  immediately  Steeple  Jack  became  visible. 

In  1827  the  child's  toy  was  put  to  a  very  re- 
markable use  by  one  Master  George  Pocock. 
This  clever  little  fellow  observed  that  his  kite 
sometimes  gave  him  a  very  strong  pull,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  if  made  large  enough  it 
might  be  able  to  pull  something  else.  In  fact, 
he  at  length  yoked  a  pair  of  large  kites  to  a  car- 
riage, and  traveled  in  it  from  Bristol  to  London, 
distancing  in  grand  style  every  other  conveyance 
on  the  road.  A  twelve-foot  kite,  it  appears,  in 
a  moderate  breeze,  has  a  one-man  power  of 
draught,  and  when  the  wind  is  brisker,  a  force 
equal  to  200  lbs.  The  force  in  a  rather  high 
wind  is  as  the  squares  of  the  lengths  ;  and  two 
kites  of  fifteen  and  twelve  feet  respectively,  fast- 
ened one  above  the  other  will  draw  a  carriage 
and  four  or  five  passengers  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  But  George's  invention  went 
beyond  the  simple  idea.  He  had  an  extra  line 
which  enabled  him  to  vary  the  angle  of  the  sur- 
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face  of  his  kites  with  the  horizon,  so  as  to  make 
his  aerial  horses  go  fast  or  slow  as  he  chose  ; 
and  side  lines  to  vary  the  direction  of  the  force, 
till  it  came  almost  to  right  angles  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  His  kites  were  made  of  var- 
nished linen,  and  might  be  folded  up  into  small 
compass.  The  same  principle  was  successfully 
applied  by  a  nautical  lad  of  the  name  of  Dansey 
to  the  purpose  of  saving  vessels  in  a  gale  of 
wind  on  "the  dread  lee  shore."  His  kite  was 
of  light  canvas. 

In  India,  China,  and  the  intermediate  coun- 
tries,  the  aggregate  population  of  which  includes 
one-half  of  mankind,  kites  are  the  favorite  toy 
of  both  old  and  young  boys,  from  three  years  to 
threescore  and  ten.     Sometimes  they  really  re- 
semble   the    conventional   dragon,   from   which, 
among  Scotch  children,  they  derive  their  name  ; 
sometimes  they  are  of  a  diamond   shape,   and  • 
sometimes  they  are  like  a  great   spider  with  a 
narrow  waist.     Our  Old  Indian  is  eloquent  on 
kites,  and  the  glory  of  their  colors,  which,  in  the 
days  of  other  years,  made  her  girlish  heart  leap, 
and  her  girlish   eyes  dazzle.     The  kite-shop  is 
like  a  tulip-bed,  full  of  all  sorts  of  gay  and  gor- 
geous hues.     The  kites   are  made  of  Chinese 
paper,  thin  and  tough,  and  the  ribs  of  finely-split 
bamboo.     A  wild  species  of  silkworm  is  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  set  to  spin  nuck  for  the 
strings — a  kind  of  thread  which,  although  fine, 
is  surprisingly  strong.     Its  strength,  however,  is 
wanted  for  aggression  as  well  as  endurance  ;  and 
a  mixture  composed  of  pounded  glass  and  rice 
gluten  is  rubbed  over  it.     Having  been  dried  in. 
the  sun,  the  prepared  string  is  now  wound  upozi 
a  handsome  reel  of  split  bamboo  inserted  in  a 
long  handle.     One  of  these  reels,  if  of  first-jate 
manufacture,  costs  a  shilling,  although  c&arser 
ones  are  very  cheap  ;    and  of  the  nuck^  about 
four  annas,  or  sixpence  worth,  suffices  lar  a  kite. 
In  a  Hindoo  town  the  kite-flying  us^ually  takes 
place  on  some  common  ground  in  the  vicinity, 
and  there  may  be  seen  the  young  and  old  boys 
in  eager  groups,  and  all  as  much  interested  in 
the  sport  as  if  their  lives  depended  upon  their 
success.     And  sometimes,  indeed,  their  fortunes 
do.     Many  a  poor  little  fellow  bets  sweetmeats 
upon  his  kite  to  the  extent  of  his  only  anna  in 
the   world ;    and  many   a  rich  baboo  has  more 
rupees  at  stake  than  he  can  conveniently  spare. 
But  the   exhilarating   sport  makes   every  body 
courageous  ;  and  the  glowing  colors  of  the  kites 
enable  each  to  identify  his  own  when  in  the  air, 
and  give  him  in  it,  as  it  were,  a  more  absolute 
property.     Matches  are  soon  made.     Up  go  the 
aerial  combatants,  and,  with  straining  eyes  and 
beating  hearts,  their  fate  is  watched  from  below. 
But  their  masters  are  far  from  passive,  for  this 
is  no  game  of  chance,  depending  upon  the  wind. 
Kite-flying  is  in  these  countries  an  art  and  mys- 
tery ;  and  some  there  be  who  would  not  disclose 
their  recipe  for  the  nuck-ointment,  if  their  own 
grandfathers  should  go  upon  their  knees  to  ask  it. 
Sometimes  an  event  occurs  on  the  common. 
It  is  the  ascent  of  a  pair  of  kites  of  a  distingue 
air,  and  whose  grand  and  determined  manner 
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shows  that  the  combat  is  to  be  a  Voutrance,  and 
t4iat  a  large  stake  of  money  depends  upon  the 
result.  The  fliers  are  invisible.  They  are  prob- 
ably on  the  flat  roof  of  some  neighboring  house  ; 
but  the  kites  are  not  the  less  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  their  origin  being  unknown.  What  a 
Ijost  of  anxious  faces  are  turned  up  to  the  sky  ! 
Some  take  a  liking  to  the  red  at  first  sight,  while 
others  feel  attracted  by  a  mysterious  sympathy 
to  the  green.  Bets  are  freely  offered  and  ac- 
cepted, either  in  sweetmeats  or  money  ;  and  the 
crowd,  condensing,  move  to  and  fro  in  a  huge 
wave,  from  which  their  eager  voices  arise  like 
the  continuous  roaring  of  the  sea.  Higher  and 
higher  go  the  kites.  Well  done,  Red  !  he  has 
shot  above  his  antagonist,  and  seems  meditating 
a  swoop  ;  but  the  Green,  serenely  scornful,  con- 
tinues to  soar,  and  is  soon  uppermost.  And  thus 
they  go — now  up,  now  down,  relatively  to  each 
other,  but  ahvays  ascending  higher  and  higher, 
till  the  spectators  almost  fear  that  they  will 
vanish  out  of  sight.  But  at  length  the  Green, 
taking  advantage  of  a  loftier  position  he  has 
gained,  makes  a  sudden  circuit,  and  by  an  adroit 
manoeuvre  gets  his  silken  string  over  the  silken 
string  of  the  other.  Here  a  shout  of  triumph 
and  a  yell  of  terror  break  sim.ultaneously  from 
the  crowd  ;  for  this  is  the  crisis  of  the  fight. 
The  victor  gives  a  fierce  cut  upon  his  adversary's 
line.  The  backers  of  the  latter  fancy  they  hear 
it  grate,  and  in  an  instant  their  forebodings  are 
realized ;  for  the  unfortunate  Red  is  seen  to 
waver  like  a  bird  struck  by  a  shot,  and  then,  re- 
leased from  the  severed  string,  he  descends  in 
forlorn  gyrations  to  the  earth. 

Now  rush  in  the  smaller  boys  to  play  their 
part.  Their  object  is  that  of  the  plunderers  who 
traverse  the  field  after  a  battle,  to  rob  the  dying 
and  the  slain.  Off  run  the  little  Hindoos,  like 
a  company  of  imps  from  the  nether  regions,  tear- 
ing and  fighting  as  they  fly  ;  and  on  reaching 
the  fallen  kite,  the  object  of  their  contention  is 
torn  to  pieces  in  the  scuffle.  Presently  the  vic- 
torious Green  is  seen  descending,  and  the  gross 
excitement  of  the  common  pauses  to  watch  his 
majestic  flight.  He  is  of  the  largest  size  of  Indian 
kites  called  ching,  and  of  the  spider  shape.  Be- 
fore being  drawn  in,  he  hangs  for  an  instant  high 
up  over  the  crowd.  It  is  not,  however,  to  sing  lo 
PcEans  for  his  victory,  but  apparently  rather  to 
mourn  over  the  ruin  he  has  made  ;  for  a  wailing 
music  breathes  from  his  wings  as  he  passes.  This 
is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  some 
finely-split  bamboo  twigs  arched  over  the  kite 
without  touching  the  paper,  and  which  thus  be- 
come a  true  ^'Eolian  harp.  Sometimes  a  kite  of 
this  kind  is  sent  up  at  night,  bearing  a  small 
lighted  lantern  of  talc  ;  and  the  sleepers  awaken- 
ed, called  to  their  balconies  by  the  unearthly 
music,  gaze  after  the  familiar  apparition  not 
without  a  poetical  thrill. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted,  we  th'nk. 
tliat  this  is  a  somewhat  interesting  child's  toy. 
But  has  the  kite  a  future  ?  Will  its  powers  ex- 
hibit new  developments,  or  has  it  already  reached 
its  pride  of  place  1     If  a  twelve- feet  kite  has  the 


force  of  a  man,  would  it  take  many  more  feet  to 
lift  a  man  into  the  airl  And  supposing  the  man 
to  be  in  a  strong  cage  of  network,  with  bamboo 
ribs,  and  a  scat  of  the  same  material,  would  he 
have  greater  difficulty  in  governing  his  aerial 
coursers  by  means  of  the  Pocock  cords,  than  if 
he  were  flashing  along  the  road  from  Bristol  to 
London  1  Mind,  we  do  not  say  that  this  is  pos- 
sible :  we  merely  ask  for  the  sake  of  information  ; 
and  if  any  little  boy  will  favor  us  with  his  opin- 
ion, we  shall  take  it  very  kind.  Come,  and  let 
us  fancy  that  it  is  possible.  The  traveler  feels 
much  more  comfortable  than  in  the  car  of  a  bal- 
loon, for  he  knows  he  can  go  pretty  nearly  in 
what  direction  he  chooses,  and  that  he  can  hasten 
or  check  the  pace  of  his  horses,  and  bring  them 
to  a  stand-still  at  pleasure.  See  him,  therefore, 
boldly  careering  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of 
any  number  of  miles  the  wind  pleases.  At  a 
single  bound  he  spans  yonder  broad  river,  and 
then  goes  bowling  over  the  plantation  beyond, 
just  stirring  the  leaves  as  he  passes  ;  trees,  wa- 
ter, houses,  men,  and  animals  gliding  away  be- 
neath his  feet  like  a  dream.  Now  he  stoops 
toward  the  earth,  just  to  make  the  people  send 
up  their  voices  that  there  may  be  some  sound  in 
the  desert  air.  Now  he  swings  up  again  ;  now 
he  leaps  over  that  little  green  hill ;  now  he — 
Hold  !  hold,  little  boy  !  that  will  do  :  enough,  for 
a  time,  of  a  Child's  Toy. 

"  RISING  GENERATION"-ISM. 
"  r^  RAVE  and  reverend  seniors"  aver,  that, 
VX  among  the  innumerable  isms  and  palhics 
which  inundate  this  strange  nineteenth  century, 
not  the  least  curious,  dangerous,  and  comical, 
are  those  phases  of  character,  opinion,  and  aspi- 
ration embodied  in  the  title  of  our  sketch.  Each 
day,  week,  or  month,  we  receive  an  accession  to 
the  list  of  those  speculations  and  practices,  which, 
embracing  every  department  of  philosophy  and 
art,  seek  to  overturn  hitherto  accepted  axioms, 
and  erect  in  their  stead — what  1  Some  "  base- 
less fabric  of  a  vision,"  which  came  we  know 
not  whence,  and  tends  we  know  not  very  well 
whither  1  Or  has  the  microscopic  eye  and  tele- 
scopic mind  of  modern  European  civilization  dis- 
covered other  distorting  flaws  in  the  mirror  in 
which  we  view  truth — other  idols  in  the  den  of 
treasured  belief — faults  which  it  is  urgently 
necessary  to  remedy  —  vices  which  it  were 
well  speedily  to  extirpate  1  The  answer  of  most 
men  will  be  sometimes  the  latter,  oftener  the 
former. 

What,  then,  is  that  fraternity  whose  members 
are  now  denominated  in  a  peculiar  sense  "  the 
rising  generation,"  albeit  no  existing  dictionary 
conveys  iti  How  came  they  to  assume  or  re- 
ceive that  cognomen  1  What  are  their  doings — 
what  their  ends]  And,  finally  (for  this  is  par 
excellence  the  practical,  if  not  the  golden  Enghsh 
era),  how  much  are  all  these  worth  1  In  one 
shape  or  another,  we  suspect  that  the  class  em- 
braces a  great  mass  of  our  youth,  we  will  almost 
say,  of  both  sexes. 

Various  definitions  may  be  given  of  a  member 
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of  the  "  rising  generation."  The  lowest,  com- 
monest, and  most  readily  apprehensible  to  the 
general  reader,  is  that  of  a  "  fast  young  man," 
such  as  "  Punch"  has  for  some  time  spitted 
weekly  as  a  laughing-stock  for  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation. A  little,  lean,  lathy,  sickly-looking 
youth,  delighting  in  rough  short  coats,  monkey 
jackets,  regatta  shirts,  big  cigars,  funny  walking- 
canes,  the  smallest  of  boots,  the  most  angular  of 
hats,  the  most  Brobdignagian  of  ties — rejoicing 
in  a  thinly-sown  mustache  or  imperial,  addicted 
to  brandy-and-water  and  casinos,  going  out  with 
the  "  afternoon  delivery,"  and  coming  in  with 
the  milk.  This  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes.  Ascend 
a  step,  and  there  is  the  representative  of  the  class 
which  has  run  to  seed  in  the  mediaeval  direction 
— fond  of,  and  learned  in,  all  the  symbols  of  an- 
cient priestly  power  and  rank — steeped  in  black- 
letter  and  illuminated  missal  philosophy  and 
theology — erudite  in  all  the  variations  which 
spiritual  dominance  has  assumed — in  short,  the 
resuscitator  of  the  "  good  old  times"  ecclesi- 
astical. 

Again,  we  come  to  the  type  of  the  chief,  and 
perhaps  the  finest  class — many-hued  and  many- 
sided,  difficult  to  define,  more  difficult  to  estimate. 
He  is  a  chaos  of  misty  beliefs  and  dubious  doubt- 
ings — a  striver  after  theories  which  would  exer- 
cise a  spell  over  mind  and  matter  of  almost 
alchemic  potency — an  open  receiver  for  every 
new  and  quackish  nostrum — a  shallow  scholar, 
with  the  pedantry  and  conceit  of  a  ripe  one — a 
denier  of  other  men's  attainments,  without  stop- 
ping to  inquire  whether  he  will  ever  be  able  to 
equal  them — apt  to  give  dogmatic  advice,  and 
slow  to  take  any — lastly,  and  worst,  he  is  some- 
times a  rash  and  unphilosophic  would-be  analyzer 
of  the  grounds  of  our  most  sacred  belief.  He 
may  be — indeed,  frequently  is — of  a  genuine  and 
earnest  spirit,  which  he  knows  neither  how  to 
direct  nor  bound. 

In  judging  of  the  frame  of  mind  which  gener- 
ates and  elaborates,  or  receives  such  impressions, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  and  make  due  allow- 
ance for  the  rapid  and  real  advances  which  we 
have  made  in  the  sifting  of  old  and  the  ascertain- 
ment of  new  truth,  within  an  almost  infinitesimal 
portion  of  time.  Men  now  think  and  act  vehe- 
mently— with  appliances  at  their  elbow  which, 
to  those  who  know  their  power,  are  a  true  Alad- 
din's lamp,  giving  the  key  to  thoughts  and  deeds, 
and  the  clew  to  facts,  which  erst  had  been  deemed 
miraculous.  When  we  now  speak  of  the  "  rising 
generation,"  it  is  seriously.  We  discard  the 
class  whose  dress  is  apish,  whose  life  is  an  in- 
anity, whose  thoughts  are  vapid,  if  not  something 
fouler  and  worse.  We  would  think  of,  and  give 
credit  for  earnestness,  to  that  large  class  whose 
ready  reception  and  striving  after  the  establish- 
ment of  all  things  new,  for  novelty's  sake,  and 
the  demolition  of  many  things  old  and  revered, 
has  fixed  upon  them,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest, 
the  sobriquet.  Not  only  on  matters  of  faith — on 
innovations  on  all  established  practice,  do  they 
take  their  stand.  Education  they  understand  in 
no  limited  sense.     The  acquisition  of  the  circle 


of  sciences,  and  nothing  less,  is  the  average  of 
their  contentment.  We  are  to  live  in  an  age 
when  every  man,  or,  at  least,  every  second,  is 
to  be  an  Admirable  Crichton.  Formerly,  it  was 
thought  that  the  mind  of  man  was,  even  in  its 
strength,  so  feeble,  that  strict  adherence  to  some 
single  and  well-defined  line  of  study  or  path  of 
action  was  necessary,  if  a  moderate  skill  in  its 
command  were  desired.  He  who  loved  and  pur- 
sued his  knowledge  of  ancient  people,  languages, 
customs,  and  laws,  was  not  expected  to  be  erudite 
except  in  classical  lore.  The  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  if  well  acquainted  in  their  re- 
spective spheres  with  the  laws  and  processes  of 
mind,  matter,  and  number,  were  thought  to  have 
learned  their  part.  The  laborer  in  the  field  of 
active  industry,  who  was  skillful  in  the  taste  and 
knowledge  of  his  craft  and  the  use  of  its  tools, 
was  esteemed  no  cumberer  of  the  ground.  If, 
after  this,  he  cultivated  his  mind  by  a  scrutin}^ 
of  the  labors  of  others,  so  much  the  better.  Under 
this  regime,  each  man  learned  his  own  depart- 
ment, every  one  knew  something,  better  than  hb^ 
neighbors — could  follow  or  elucidate  his  special 
study  or  calling  through  ramifications  the  other 
could  not  trace,  and  thus  knowledge  progress- 
ed, and  became  the  great  power  that  it  has 
grown. 

But  now  the  "rising  generation"  will  have 
matters  altered.  Education  is  all  wrong,  and  toe 
limited.  The  spirit  of  unity,  as  the  Germans 
call  it — that  hidden  elf  which  haunts  all  knowl- 
edge, and  is  the  same,  however  disguised — is  not 
to  be  caught  except  by  a  search  which  involves 
the  acquisition  of  every  science,  art,  and  philos- 
ophy. This,  in  addition  to  an  insane  and,  we 
shrink  not  from  saying,  a  blasphemous  dallying 
with  things  sacred,  is  the  grand  error  of  the 
"rising  generation" — the  rock  on  which  their 
bark  will  founder,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so. 
Man  can  not  be  a  "universal  genius."  Let  us 
by  all  means  shake  off  the  trammels  under  which 
education  has  groveled — under  which  she  still 
groans.  Let  us  seek  by  all  means  to  make  edu- 
cation so  free,  that,  like  the  winds  of  heaven,, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun,  no  man  shall  want  a 
reasonable — a  full  share  of  her  benefits.  Let  us 
seek  accurate  and  varied  knowledge  and  scholar- 
ship, endeavoring  (although  it  is  a  difficult  and 
subtle  process)  to  find  out  for  what  our  youth 
are  best  fitted,  by  evoking  the  latent  special  ta- 
lents with  which  their  Maker  has  gifted  them, 
and  thus  train  them  in  the  expert  use  of  that 
weapon  which  will  enable  them  to  do  yeoman 
service  in  the  wide  arena  of  the  world.  But, 
while  we  do  all  this,  let  us  beware.  We  have 
before  now  been  taunted  as  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers. This  was  no  evil,  if  true ;  but  who  can 
calculate  the  direness  of  that  calamity  which  shali 
turn  us  into  a  nation  of  smatterers.  This  is  a 
looming  evil  of  unparalleled  magnitude.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  moment  there 
is  a  tendency  to  rest  content  with  very  superficial 
acquirements,  if  they  be  only  heterogeneous; 
enough.  A  man  who  can  gabble  the  alphabet 
of  any  science  or  subject  may,  if  he  has  sufficient 
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presumption,  gain  credit  for  possessing  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  arcana — for  the  ability  necessary  to 
plumb  its  profounder  depths  and  unravel  its  in- 
tricacies. The  successful  practice  of  this  im- 
posture, for  it  is  nothing  less,  has  led,  and  is  still 
leading,  many  to  sacrifice  accuracy  for  variety, 
both  in  those  departments  which  their  circum- 
stances, rightly  considered,  demand  that  they 
should  thoroughly  understand,  and  in  those 
branches  which  tend  only  to  add  grace  and  finish 
to  a  liberal  education. 

In  '*  those  days,"  the  chance  was  that  genius 
often  passed  away  unnoticed  or  neglected.  In 
"  the  good  time  come,"  we  fear  that  a  similar 
injustice  will  be  done,  and  in  a  larger  measure. 
The  modest,  the  sound-thinking,  and  really  learn- 
ed, will  withdraw  from  a  field  where  they  find 
as  companions  or  competitors  only  strutting  jack- 
daws and  noisy  shallow  smatterers,  who  have 
decided  that  they  were  born  for  other  purposes 
than  to  tread  in  the  work-a-day  paths  of  life.  A 
portion  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  "  rising  genera- 
tion" would  do  well  to  look  to  the  present  state 
of  things.  There  is  too  often  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  push  their  children  into  posi- 
tions for  which  they  are  totally  unfitted.  There 
is  a  sphere  for  all,  which,  when  chosen  with  a 
due  regard  to  ability,  and  not  adopted  through 
caprice  or  vanity,  will  lead  to  usefulness  in  socie- 
ty and  comfort  to  the  individual. 

We  have  little  fear  of  that  audacious  phase  in 
the  character  of  the  "  rising  generation,"  which 
devotes  itself  to  a  probing  of  those  things  which 
have  to  do  with  our  eternal  destiny.  A  well- 
conducted  inquiry  of  this  kind  is  a  healthy  symp- 
tom, and  tends  to  fix  good  impressions  :  and,  as 
for  those  whose  temerity  exceeds  their  judgment, 
the  Christian  knows  that  his  bulwarks  are  too 
many  and  strong  ever  to  be  shaken  by  any  blast 
of  human  breath  or  stroke  of  human  hand.  Still, 
let  every  stumbling-block  be  removed,  and  no 
safeguard  neglected,  which  may  be  of  service 
to  those  of  feeble  knees  or  weak  and  timorous 
mind. 

The  "  rising  generation"  are  those  upon  whom 
the  hopes  of  the  world  will  ere  long  rest,  who 
are  soon  to  have  the  reins  of  government  in  their 
own  hands,  and  must  play  their  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  life,  at  a  time  when  its  stage  affords 
more  ample  room  for  the  development  of  true 
nobility,  richer  opportunities  for  distinguishing 
a  life  by  action,  and  of  signalizing  it  by  discov- 
eries almost  magical — a  time,  in  short,  open  to 
gi'eater  achievements  than  any  that  hav«  been 
won  since  this  globe  was  first  spun  into  space. 
The  greater  the  talent  and  the  wealth  of  oppor- 
tunity, so  much  more  are  the  dangers  increased, 
and  the  more  wily  the  machinations  of  the  Spirit 
of  Evil.  While  the  "  rising  generation"  adopt 
aa  their  motto  "  Excelsior,"  and  cultivate  an  in- 
quiring spirit,  let  it  always  be  an  earnest  and 
definite  one,  not  "blown  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine,"  not  falling  into  every  quagmire  of 
vain  conceit,  until  the  mental  eye  is  so  besmeared 
that  it  can  no  longer  discern  the  true  zenith. 
Yet,  withal,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tread  exclu- 


sively in  the  old  paths,  as  they  are  somewhat 
contemptuously  styled  ;  there  is  need  and  verge 
enough  for  pioneering  new  ones.  "  Beat  the 
bushes ;  there  is  still  plenty  of  game  to  be  raised." 
But  do  not  disdainfully  discard  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  gone  before.  We  do  not  insinu- 
ate by  this  that  age  and  priority  combined  make 
an  oracle.  Yet  there  are  comparatively  few  men 
who  can  not  tell  something  that  is  worth  hearing 
— communicate  some  bit  of  knowledge  which  may 
save  you  the  disbursement  of  some  of  those  high 
school  fees  which,  as  Thomas  Carlyle  keenly  ob- 
serves, must  be  paid  for  experience. 

It  has  been  iterated  and  reiterated,  that  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge.  This  is  true  of 
knowledge,  as  it  is  true  of  any  thing  that  is  worth 
having.  And  this  brings  to  our  recollection  a 
manifestation  of  spirit  displayed  by  some  portions 
of  the  "  rising  generation  "  to  which  we  have  not 
yet  adverted.  This  is  called  the  non-mercantile 
idea — a  growing  dislike  to  all  manual  and  merely 
commercial  pursuits,  and  an  over-fondness  for 
what  are  known  as  the  learned,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  literary  professions.  This  desire, 
we  fear,  proceeds  often  from  a  wish  to  avoid  la- 
bor ;  and,  where  this  is  the  case,  we  can  assure 
all  such  that  literature  is  not  the  sphere  for  in- 
dolence. 

We  neither  impugn  the  honesty  nor  ignore  the 
talents  of  the  "rising  generation."  We  would 
only  tender  them  a  parting  advice  :  Think,  learn, 
and  act,  reverently  and  cautiously,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  that  philosophy  which  has  won  for  En- 
gland her  most  enduring  laurels — which  taught 
her  Newton  to  discard  for  years,  until  fact  sup- 
ported theory,  what  was  perhaps  the  broadest 
glimpse  of  truth  ever  vouchsafed  to  the  human 
mind.  Do  so,  as  they  dread  the  realization  of 
the  outline  drawn  by  the  master-hand  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter — "  The  new-year's  night  of  an  un- 
happy man."  His  graphic  picture  we  hold  up 
to  the  gaze  of  the  "rising  generation."  The 
season  is  appropriate.  We  are  all  fond  at  this 
time  of  retrospection,  and  are  full  of  resolves  for 
the  future.  Perhaps  we  may  strike  some  chord 
now  in  jarring  dissonance,  that  may  yet  vibrate 
to  divinest  harmony. 

"  An  old  man  stood  on  the  new-year's  midnight 
at  the  window,  and  gazed  with  a  look  of  long 
despair,  upward  to  the  immovable,  ever-bloom- 
ing heaven,  and  down  upon  the  still,  pure,  white 
earth,  on  which  no  one  was  then  so  joyless  and 
sleepless  as  he.  For  his  grave  stood  near  him ; 
it  was  covered  over  only  with  the  snow  of  age, 
not  with  the  green  of  youth ;  and  he  brought 
nothing  with  him  out  of  the  whole  rich  life,  no- 
thing with  him,  but  errors,  sins,  and  disease,  a 
wasted  body,  a  desolated  soul,  the  breast  full  of 
poison,  an  old  age  full  of  remorse.  The  beauti- 
ful days  .of  his  youth  turned  round  to-day,  as 
spectres,  and  drew  him  back  again  to  that  bright 
morning  on  which  his  father  first  placed  him  at 
the  cross-road  of  Hfe,  which,  on  the  right  hand, 
loads  by  the  sun-path  of  virtue  into  a  wide  peace- 
ful land  full  of  light  and  of  harvests,  and  full  of 
angels,  and  which,  on   the  left  hand,  descends 
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into  the  mole-ways  of  vice,  into  a  black  cavern, 
full  of  down-dropping  poison,  full  of  aiming  ser- 
pents, and  of  gloomy,  sultry  vapors. 

"  All !  the  serpents  hung  about  his  breast,  and 
the  drops  of  poison  on  his  tongue.  And  he 
knew  now  where  he  was  ! 

"  Frantic,  and  with  unspeakable  grief,  he  call- 
ed upward  to  Heaven,  '  Oh  !  give  me  back  my 
youth  again  !  0,  father  !  place  me  once  more 
at  the  cross-path  of  life,^  that  I  may  choose  other- 
wise than  I  did.'  But  his  father  and  his  youth 
had  long  since  passed  away. 

"  He  saw  fiery  exhalations  dancing  on  the 
marshes,  and  extinguishing  themselves  in  the 
church-yard,  and  he  said,  '  These  are  the  days 
of  my  folly!'  He  saw  a  star  fly  from  heaven, 
and,  in  falling,  glimmer  and  dissolve  upon  the 
earth.  'That  am  I!'  said  his  bleeding  heart, 
and  the  serpent-teeth  of  remorse  dug  therein 
further  in  its  wounds. 

"  His  flaming  fancy  showed  him  sleepwalkers, 
slinking  away  on  the  house-tops ;  and  a  wind- 
mill raised  up  its  arms  threateningly  to  destroy 
him ;  and  a  mask  that  remained  behind  in  the 
empty  charnel-house  assumed  by  degrees  his 
own  features. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  paroxysm,  suddenly  the 
music  for  the  new  year  flowed  down  from  the 
steeple,  like  distant  church  anthems.  He  be- 
came more  gently  moved.  He  looked  round  on 
the  horizon  and  upon  the  wide  world,  and  thought 
on  the  friends  of  his  youth,  who,  better  and  more 
happy  than  he,  were  now  instructors  of  the  earth, 
fathers  of  happy  children,  and  blest  men,  and  he 
exclaimed,  '  Oh !  I  also  might  have  slumbered 
like  you,  this  new  year's  night  with  dry  eyes, 
had  I  chosen  it.  Ah,  I  might  have  been  happy, 
beloved  parents !  had  I  fulfilled  your  new  year's 
wishes  and  instructions.' 

In  feverish  recollection  of  the  period  of  his 
youth,  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  the  mask  with 
his  features  raised  itself  up  in  the  charnel-house 
— at  length,  through  the  superstition  which,  on 
the  new  year's  night,  beholds  spirits  and  futurity, 
it  grew  to  a  living  youth  in  the  position  of  the 
beautiful  boy  of  the  capitol,  pulling  out  a  thorn  ; 
and  his  former  blooming  figure  was  bitterly  placed 
as  a  phantasma  before  him. 

'*  He  could  behold  it  no  longer,  he  covered  his 
eyes.  A  thousand  hot,  draining  tears  streamed 
into  the  snow.  He  now  only  softly  sighed,  in- 
consolably  and  unconsciously,  '  Only  come  again, 
youth  !  come  again  !' 

"  And  it  came  again,  for  he  had  only  dreamed 
so  fearfully  on  the  new  year's  night.  He  was 
•Still  a  youth.  His  errors  alone  had  been  no 
dream  ;  but  he  thanked  God  that,  still  young,  he 
could  turn  round  in  the  foul  ways  of  vice,  and 
fall  back  on  the  sun-path  which  conduct*  into 
the  pure  land  of  harvests. 

"  Turn  with  him,  youthful  reader,  if  thou 
standest  on  his  path  of  error !  This  frightful 
dream  will,  in  future,  become  thy  judge  ;  but 
shouldst  thou  one  day  call  out,  full  of  anguish, 
'  Come  again,  beautiful  youth ! '  it  would  not 
come  again." 
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AT  the  "  Fete  de  Dieu,"  in  Vienna  religious 
rites  are  not  confined  to  the  places  of  wor- 
ship— the  whole  city  becomes  a  church.  Altars 
rise  in  every  street,  and  high  mass  is  performed 
in  the  open  air,  amid  clouds  of  incense  and 
showers  of  holy  water.  The  Emperor  himself 
and  his  family  swell  the  procession. 

I  am  an  English  workman  ;  and,  having  taken 
a  cheering  glass  of  Kronewetter  with  the  worthy 
landlord  of  my  lodgings,  I  sauntered  forth  to  ob- 
serve the  day's  proceedings.  I  crossed  the  Platz 
of  St.  Ulrick,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  high 
street  of  Mariahilf — an  important  suburb  of 
Vienna.  I  passed  two  stately  altars  on  my  way, 
and  duly  raised  my  hat,  in  obedience  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country.  A  little  crowd  was  collect- 
ed round  the  parish  church  of  Mariahilf;  and, 
anticipating  that  a  procession  would  pass,  I  took 
my  stand  among  the  rest  of  the  expectant  popu- 
lace. A  few  assistant  police,  in  light  blue-gray 
uniforms  with  green  facings,  kept  the  road. 

A  bustle  about  the  church-door,  and  a  band  of 
priests,  attendants,  and — what  pleased  me  most 
— a  troop  of  pretty  little  girls  came,  two  and  two, 
down  the  steps,  and  into  the  road.  I  remember 
nothing  of  the  procession  but  those  beautiful  and 
innocent  children,  adorned  with  wreaths  and 
ribbons  for  the  occasion.  I  was  thinking  of  the 
rosy  faces  I  had  left  at  home,  when  my  reflections 
were  interrupted  by  a  peremptory  voice,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Take  off  your  hat !"  I  should  have  obey- 
ed with  alacrity  at  any  other  moment ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  manner  and  tone  of  the 
"  Polizerdiener's"  address  which  touched  my 
pride,  and  made  me  obstinate.  I  drew  back  a 
little.  The  order  was  repeated  ;  the  crowd  mur- 
mured. I  half  turned  to  go ;  but,  the  next 
moment,  my  hat  was  struck  off  my  head  by  the 
police-assistant. 

What  followed  was  mere  confusion.  I  struck 
the  "  Polizerdiener ;"  and,  in  return,  received 
several  blows  on  the  head  from  behind  with  a 
heavy  stick.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  I  was 
lodged  in  the  police-ofl[ice  of  the  district ;  my  hat 
broken  and  my  clothes  bespattered  with  the  blood 
which  had  dropped,  and  was  still  dropping,  from 
the  wounds  in  my  head. 

I  had  full  time  to  reflect  upon  the  obstinate 
folly  which  had  produced  this  result ;  nor  were 
my  reflections  enlivened  by  the  manners  of  the 
police-agents  attached  to  the  office.  They  threat- 
ened me  with  heavy  pains  and  punishments  ;  and 
the  Polizerdiener  whom  I  had  struck  assured  me, 
while  stanching  his  still-bleeding  nose,  that  I 
should  have  at  least  "  three  months  for  this." 

After  several  hours'  waiting  in  the  dreary 
office,  I  was  abruptly  called  into  the  commission 
er's  room.  The  commissioner  was  seated  at  a 
table  with  writing  materials  before  him,  and 
commenced  immediately,  in  a  sharp,  offensive 
tone,  a  species  of  examination.  Aff;er  my  name 
and  country  had  been  demanded,  he  asked : 

"  Of  what  religion  are  you  V 

"  I  am  a  Protestant." 
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"  So  !     Leave  the  room.'' 

I  had  made  no  complaint  of  my  bruises,  be- 
cause I  did  not  think  this  the  proper  place  to  do 
so ;  although  the  man  who  dealt  them  was 
present.  He  had  assisted,  stick  in  hand,  in 
taking  me  to  the  police-office.  He  was  in 
earnest  conversation  with  the  Polizerdiencr,  but 
soon  left  the  office.  From  that  instant  I  never 
saw  him  again  ;  nor,  in  spite  of  repeated  de- 
mands, could  I  ever  obtain  redress  for,  or  even 
recognition  of  the  violence  I  had  suffered. 

Another  weary  hour,  and  I  was  consigned 
to  the  care  of  a  police- soldier ;  who,  armed 
with  sabre  and  stick,  conducted  me  through  the 
crowded  city  to  prison.    It  was  then  two  o'clock. 

The  prison,  situated  in  the  Spenzler  Gasse,  is 
called  the  "  Polizer-Hampt-Direction.''  We  de- 
scended a  narrow  gut,  which  had  no  outlet,  ex- 
cept through  the  prison  gates.  They  were  slowly 
opened  at  the  summons  of  my  conductor.  I  was 
beckoned  into  a  long  gloomy  apartment,  lighted 
from  one  side  only ;  and  having  a  long  counter 
running  down  its  centre  ;  chains  and  handcuffs 
hung  upon  the  walls. 

An  official  was  standing  behind  the  counter. 
He  asked  me  abruptly  : 

"Whence  come  your' 

"  From  England,"  I  answered. 

"  Where's  that  1" 

"  In  Great  Britain  ;  close  to  France." 

The  questioner  behind  the  counter  cast  an  in- 
quiring look  at  my  escort. 

"Is  itr'  he  asked. 

The  subordinate  answered  him,  in  a  pleasant 
way,  that  I  had  spoken  the  truth.  Happily  an 
Englishman,  it  seems,  is  a  rarity  within  those 
prison  walls. 

I  was  passed  into  an  adjoining  room,  which  re- 
minded me  of  the  back  parlor  of  a  Holy  well-street 
clothes-shop,  only  that  it  was  rather  lighter.  Its 
sides  consisted  entirely  of  sets  of  great  pigeon- 
holes, each  occupied  by  the  habiliments  or  effects 
of  some  prisoner. 

"  Have  you  any  valuables  V 

"  Few  enough."  My  purse,  watch,  and  pin 
were  rendered  up,  ticketed,  and  deposited  in  one 
of  the  compartments.  I  was  then  beckoned  into 
a  long  paved  passage  or  corridor  down  some 
twenty  stone  steps,  into  the  densest  gloom. 
Presently  I  discerned  before  me  a  massive  door 
studded  with  bosses,  and  crossed  with  bars  and 
bolts.  A  police-soldier,  armed  with  a  drawn 
sabre,  guarded  the  entrance  to  Punishment- 
Room,  No.  1.  The  bolts  gave  way;  and,  in  a 
few  moments,  I  was  a  prisoner  within. 

Punishment  Room,  No.  1,  is  a  chamber  some 
fifteen  paces  long  by  six  broad,  with  a  tolerably 
high  ceiling  and  whitened  walls.  It  has  but  two 
windows,  and  they  are  placed  at  each  end  of  one 
side  of  the  chamber.  They  are  of  good  height, 
and  look  out  upon  an  inclosed  graveled  space, 
variegated  with  a  few  patches  of  verdure.  The 
room  is  tolerably  light.  On  each  side  are  shelves, 
as  in  barracks,  for  sleeping.  In  one  corner,  by 
the  window,  is  a  stone  sink ;  in  another,  a  good 
supply  of  water. 


Such  is  the  prison  ;  but  the  prisoners  !  There 
were  forty-eight — gray-haired  men  and  puny  boys 
— all  ragged,  and  stalking  with  slippered  feet  from 
end  to  end  with  listless  eyes.  Some,  all  eager- 
ness ;  some,  crushed  and  motionless  ;  some, 
scared  and  stupid  ;  now  singing,  now  swearing, 
now  rushing  about  playing  at  some  mad  game  ; 
now  hushed  or  whispering,  as  the  loud  voice  of 
the  Vatcr  (or  father  of  the  ward)  is  heard  above 
the  uproar,  calling  out  "  Ruke  I"  ("  Order  !") 

On  my  entrance,  I  was  instantly  surrounded 
by  a  dozen  of  the  younger  jail-birds,  amid  a  shout 
of  "  Ein  Zuwachs !  Ein  Zuwachs  !"  which  I  was 
not  long  in  understanding  to  be  the  name  given 
to  the  last  comer.  "Was  haben  sie?"  (What 
has  he  done  1)  was  the  next  eager  cry.  "  Struck 
a  Polizerdiencr  !"  "  Ei !  das  ist  gut !"  was  the 
hearty  exclamation  ;  and  I  was  a  favorite  imme- 
diately. One  dirty,  villainous-looking  fellow,  with 
but  one  eye,  and  very  little  light  in  that,  took  to 
handling  my  clothes  ;  then  inquired  if  I  had  any 
money  "  up  above  V  Upon  my  answering  in  the 
affirmative  my  popularity  immediately  increased. 
They  soon  made  me  understand  that  I  could 
"  draw"  upon  the  pigeon-hole  bank  to  indulge  in 
any  such  luxuries  as  beer  or  tobacco. 

People  breakfast  early  in  Vienna ;  and,  as  I 
had  tasted  nothing  since  that  meal,  I  was  very  | 
hungry ;  but  I  was  not  to  starve  ;  for  soon  we 
heard  the  groaning  of  bolts  and  locks,  and  the 
police-soldier  who  guarded  the  door,  appeared, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  red  earthen  pot,  surmount- 
ed by  a  round  flat  loaf  of  bread  "  for  the  English- 
man." I  took  my  portion  with  thanks,  and  found 
that  the  pipkin  contained  a  thick  porridge  made 
of  lentils,  prepared  with  meal  and  fat ;  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  piece  of  fresh  boiled  beef 
The  cake  was  of  a  darkish  color,  but  good  whole- 
some bread.  Altogether,  the  meal  was  not  un- 
savory. Many  a  greedy  eye  watched  me  as  I  sat 
on  the  end  of  the  hard  couch,  eating  my  dinner. 
One  wretched  man  seeing  that  I  did  not  eat  all, 
whispered  a  proposal  to  barter  his  dirty  necker- 
chief— which  he  took  off  in  my  presence — for  half 
of  my  loaf  I  satisfied  his  desires,  but  declined 
the  recompense.  My  half-emptied  pipkin  was 
thankfully  taken  by  another  man,  under  the  pre- 
tense of"  cleaning  it  !" 

One  of  my  fellow-prisoners  approached  me. 

"  It  is  getting  late,"  said  he  ;  "  do  you  know 
what  you  have  got  to  do  1" 

"  No."  ( 

"  You  are  the  '  Zuwachs'  "  (latest  accession), 
"  and  it  is  your  business  to  empty  and  clean  outi 
the  '  Kiefel !'  "  (the  sink,  &c.) 

"  The  devil !" 

"  But  I  dare  say,"  he  added,  carelessly,  "  ii 
you  pay  the  Vater  a  'mass-bier,'"  (something 
less  than  a  quart  of  beer),  "  he  will  make  some 
of  the  boys  do  it  for  you."  I 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

"  Have  you  a  rugl" 

"  No."  j 

"  You  must  ask  the  corporal,  at  seven  o'clock  ' 
but  I  dare  say  the  Vater  will  find  you  one — for  > 
'  mass-bier' — if  you  ask  him." 
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I  saw  that  a  mass-bier  would  do  a  great  deal 
in  an  Austrian  prison. 

The  Vater,  who  was  a  prisoner  like  the  rest, 
was  appealed  to.  He  was  a,  tall,  burly-looking 
young  man,  with  a  frank  countenance.  He  had 
quitted  his  honest  calling  of  butcher,  and  had 
taken  to  smuggling  tobacco  into  the  city.  This 
was  a  heavy  crime  ;  for  the  growth,  manufac- 
ture, and  sale  of  tobacco,  is  a  strict  Imperial 
monopoly.  Accordingly,  his  punishment  had 
been  proportionately  severe — two  years'  impris- 
onment. The  sentence  was  now  approaching 
completion  ;  and,  on  account  of  good  conduct,  he 
had  received  the  appointment  of  Vater  to  Pun- 
ishment Room,  No.  1.  The  benefits  were  enumer- 
ated to  me  with  open  eyes  by  one  of  the  prisoners 
— "Double  rations,  two  rugs,  and  a  mass-bier 
a  day!" 

The  result  of  my  application  to  the  Vater  was 
the  instant  calling  out  of  several  young  lads,  who 
crouched  all  day  in  the  darkest  end  of  the  room 
— a  condemned  corner,  abounding  in  vermin ;  and 
I  heard  no  more  of  the  sink,  and  so  forth.  The 
next  day  a  new-comer  occupied  my  position. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  the  bolts  were  again 
withdrawn,  the  ponderous  door  opened,  and  the 
corporal — who  seemed  to  fill  the  office  of  ward- 
inspector — marched  into  the  chamber.  He  was 
provided  with  a  small  note-book  and  a  pencil,  and 
made  a  general  inquiry  into  the  wants  and  com- 
plaints of  the  prisoners.  Several  of  them  asked 
for  little  indulgencies.  All  these  were  duly  noted 
down  to  be  complied  with  the  next  day — always 
supposing  that  the  prisoner  possessed  a  small 
capital  "  up  above."  I  stepped  forward,  and 
humbly  made  my  request  for  a  rug. 

"You1"  exclaimed  the  corporal,  eying  me 
sharply.    Oh  !  you  are  the  Englishman  1 — No  !" 

I  heard  some  one  near  me  mutter :  "  So  ; 
struck  a  policeman  !  No  mercy  for  him  from  the 
other  policemen — any  of  them." 

The  Vater  dared  not  help  me  ;  but  two  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  made  me  lie  down  between 
them  ;  and  swaddled  in  their  rugs,  I  passed  the 
night  miserably.  The  hard  boards,  and  the  ver- 
min, effectually  broke  my  slumbers. 

The  morning  came.  The  rules  of  the  prison 
required  that  we  should  all  rise  at  six,  roll  up  the 
rugs,  lay  them  at  the  heads  of  our  beds,  and 
sweep  out  the  room.  Weary  and  sore,  I  paced 
the  prison  while  these  things  were  done.  Even 
the  morning  ablution  was  comfortless  and  dis- 
tressing ;  a  pocket-handkerchief  serving  but  in- 
differently for  a  towel. 

Restless  activity  now  took  full  possession  of 
the  prisoners.  There  was  not  the  combined 
shouting  or  singing  of  the  previous  day  ;  but 
there  was  independent  action,  which  broke  out 
in  various  ways.  Hunger  had  roused  them  ;  the 
prison  allowance  is  one  meal  a  day  ;  and  although, 
by  husbanding  the  supply,  some  few  might  eke 
it  out  into  several  repasts,  the  majority  had  no 
such  control  over  their  appetite.  Tall,  gaunt 
lads,  just  starting  into  men,  went  roaming  about 
mth  wild  eyes,  purposeless,  pipkin  in  hand,  al- 
though hours  must  elapse  before  the  meal  would 


come.     Caged  beasts  pace  their  narrow  prisons 
with  the  same  uniform  and  unvarying  motion. 

At  last  eleven  o'clock  came.  The  barred  door 
opened,  and  swiftly,  yet  with  a  terrible  restraint 
— knowing  that  the  least  disorder  would  cost 
them  a  day's  dinner — the  prisoners  mounted  th« 
stone  steps,  and  passed  slowly,  in  single  file,  be- 
fore two  enormous  caldrons.  A  cook,  provided 
with  a  long  ladle,  stood  by  the  side  of  each  ;  and, 
with  a  dextrous  plunge  and  a  twist,  a  portion  of 
porridge  and  a  small  block  of  beef  were  fished  up 
and  dashed  into  the  pipkin  extended  by  each 
prisoner.  Another  official  stood  ready  with  tlie 
flat  loaves.  In  a  very  short  time  the  whole  of 
the  prisoners  were  served. 

Hunger  seasoned  the  mess  ;  and  I  was  sitting 
on  the  bedstead-end  enjoying  it,  when  the  po- 
lice-soldier appeared  on  the  threshold,  calling  n>« 
by  name. 

"  You  must  leave — instantly." 

"  I  am  ready,"  I  said,  starting  up. 

"  Have  you  a  rugl" 

"  No." 

I  hurried  out  into  the  dark  passage.  I  was 
conducted  to  the  left ;  another  heavy  door  was 
loosened,  and  I  was  thrust  into  a  gloomy  cell,  be- 
wildered, and  almost  speechless  with  alarm.  I 
was  not  alone.  Some  half-dozen  melancholy 
wretches  crouching  in  one  corner,  were  disturbed 
by  my  entrance ,  but  half  an  hour  had  scarcely 
elapsed,  when  the  police-soldier  again  appeared, 
and  I  was  hurried  out.  We  proceeded  through 
the  passage  by  which  I  had  first  entered.  In  ray 
way  past  the  nest  of  pigeon-holes  "  up  above," 
some — only  a  few — of  my  valuables  were  restor- 
ed to  me.  Presently  a  single  police-soldier  led 
me  into  the  open  street. 

The  beautiful  air  and  sunshine  I  how  I  en- 
joyed them  as  we  passed  through  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Bei'm  Magistrat,  at  the  corner  of  the  Kohl- 
market,  was  our  destination.  We  entered  its  por- 
ticoed  door,  ascended  the  stone  stairs,  and  weikt 
into  a  small  office,  where  the  most  repulsive- 
looking  official  I  have  any  where  seen,  noted  my 
arrival  in  a  book.  Thence  we  passed  into  another 
pigeon-holed  chamber,  where  I  delivered  up  my 
little  property,  as  before,  "for  its  security."  A 
few  minutes  more,  and  I  was  safely  locked  in  a 
small  chamber,  having  one  window  darkened  by 
a  wooden  blind.  My  companions  were  a  few 
boys,  a  courier — who,  to  my  surprise,  addressed 
me  in  English — and  a  man  with  blazing  red  hair. 

In  this  place,  I  passed  four  days,  occupied  by 
what  I  suppose  I  may  designate  "  my  trial."  Tha 
first  day  was  enlivened  by  a  violent  attack  which 
the  jailer  made  upon  the  red-headed  man  for 
looking  out  of  the  window.  He  seized  the  fiery 
locks,  and  beat  their  owner's  head  against  the 
wall.  I  had  to  submit  that  day  to  a  degrading 
medical  examination. 

On  the  second  day  I  was  called  to  appear  be- 
fore the  ''  Rath,'^  or  council.  The  process  of 
examination  is  curious.  It  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  the  complete  elucidation  of  a  case,  that 
the  whole  life  and  parentage  of  the  accused 
should  be  made  known  ;  and  I  was  thus  exposed 
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to  a  series  of  questions  which  I  had  never  anti- 
cipated . — The  names  and  countries  of  both  my 
parents ;  their  station ;  the  ages,  names,  and 
birthplaces  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  ;  my  own 
babyhood,  education,  subsequent  behavior,  and 
adventures  ;  my  own  account,  with  the  minutest 
details,  of  the  offense  I  had  committed.  It  was 
more  hke  a  private  conference  than  an  examina- 
tion. The  Rath  was  alone — with  the  exception 
of  his  secretary,  who  diligently  recorded  my  an- 
swers. While  being  thus  perseveringly  cate- 
chised, the  Rath  sauntered  up  and  down  ;  putting 
his  interminable  questions  in  a  friendly  chatty 
way,  as  though  he  were  taking  a  friendly  interest 
in  my  history,  rather  than  pursuing  a  judicial  in- 
vestigation. When  the  examination  was  con- 
cluded, the  secretary  read  over  every  word  to 
me,  and  I  confirmed  the  report  with  my  signa- 
ture. 

The  Rath  promised  to  do  what  he  could  for 
me ;  and  I  was  then  surprised  and  pleased  by 
the  entrance  of  my  employer.  The  Rath  recom- 
mended him  to  write  to  the  British  Embassy  in 
my  behalf,  and  allowed  him  to  send  me  outer 
clothing  better  suited  to  the  interior  of  a  prison 
than  the  best  clothes  I  had  donned  to  spend  the 
holiday  in. 

I  went  back  to  my  cell  with  a  lightened  heart. 
I  was,  however,  a  little  disconcerted  on  my  re- 
turn by  the  courier,  who  related  an  anecdote  of 
a  groom  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  persisted 
in  smoking  a  cigar  while  passing  a  sentinel ;  and 
who,  in  punishment  therefor,  had  been  beaten  by 
a  number  of  soldiers,  with  willow  rods  ;  and 
whose  yells  of  pain  had  been  heard  far  beyond  the 
prison  walls.  What  an  anticipation  !  Was  I  to 
be  similarly  served"?  I  thought  it  rather  a  sus- 
picious circumstance  that  my  new  friend  appear- 
ed to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  details 
(I  suspect  from  personal  experience)  of  the  po- 
lice and  prison  system  of  Vienna.  He  told  me 
(but  I  had  no  means  of  testing  the  correctness  of 
his  information)  that  there  were  twenty  Ratherrn, 
or  Councillors  ;  that  each  had  his  private  cham- 
ber, and  was  assisted  by  a  confidential  secretary  ; 
that  every  offender  underwent  a  private  examin- 
ation by  the  Rath  appointed  to  investigate  his 
case — the  Rath  having  the  power  to  call  all  wit- 
nesses, and  to  examine  them,  singly,  or  otherwise, 
as  he  thought  proper ;  that  on  every  Thursday 
the  "  Rathsherrn"  met  in  conclave ;  that  each 
Rath  brought  forward  the  particular  cases  which 
he  had  investigated,  explained  all  its  bearings, 
attested  his  report  by  documentary  evidence 
prepared  by  his  secretary,  and  pronounced  his 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  punishment  to  be 
inflicted.  The  question  was  then  decided  by  a 
majority. 

On  the  third  day,  I  was  suddenly  summoned 
before  the  Rath,  and  found  myself  side  by  side 
with  my  accuser.     He  was  in  private  clothes. 

"  Herr  Tuci,"  exclaimed  the  Rath,  trying  to 
pronounce  my  name,  but  utterly  disguising  it, 
"you  have  misinformed  me.  The  constable 
says  he  did  not  kyiock  your  hat  off — he  only 
•pulled  it  ofl"." 


I  adhered  to  my  statement.  The  Polizcr- 
diener  nudged  my  elbow,  and  whispered,  "  Don't 
be  alarmed — it  will  not  go  hard  with  you." 

"  Now,  constable,"  said  the  Rath  ;  "  what 
harm  have  you  suffered  in  this  affair  1" 

"My  uniform  is  stained  with  blood." 

"  From  my  head  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  From  my  nose,"  interposed  the  Polizerdiener. 

"  In  any  case  it  will  wash  out,"  said  the  Rath. 

"And  you,"  he  added,  turning  to  me — "are 
you  willing  to  indemnify  this  man  for  damage 
donel" 

I  assented  ;  and  was  then  removed. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  again  sum- 
moned to  the  Rath's  chamber.  His  secretary — 
who  was  alone — met  me  with  smiles  and  con- 
gratulations :  he  announced  to  me  the  sentence 
— four  days'  imprisonment.  I  am  afraid  I  did 
not  evince  that  degree  of  pleasure  which  was 
expected  from  me  ;  but  I  thanked  him  ;  was  re- 
moved ;  and,  in  another  hour,  was  reconducted 
to  Punishment  Room,  No.  1. 

The  four  days  of  sentence  formed  the  lightest 
part  of  the  adventure.  My  mind  was  at  ease  :  I 
knew  the  worst.  Additions  to  my  old  com- 
panions had  arrived  in  the  interval.  W^e  had  an 
artist  among  us,  who  was  allowed,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  talents,  to  retain  a  sharp  cutting  imple* 
ment  fashioned  by  himself  from  a  flat  piece  of 
steel — knives  and  books  being,  as  the  most  dan- 
gerous objects  in  prison,  rigidly  abstracted  from 
us.  He  manufactured  landscapes  in  straw,  gum- 
med upon  pieces  of  blackened  wood.  Straw  was 
obtained,  in  a  natural  state,  of  green,  yellow,  and 
brown ;  and  these,  when  required,  were  con- 
verted into  differently-tinted  reds,  by  a  few  hours' 
immersion  in  the  Kiefel.  He  also  kneaded  bread 
in  the  hand,  until  it  became  as  hard  and  as 
plastic  as  clay.  This  he  modeled  into  snuff- 
boxes (with  strips  of  rag  for  hinges,  and  a  piece 
of  whalebone  for  a  spring),  draughts,  chess-men, 
pipe-bowls,  and  other  articles.  When  dry,  they 
became  hard  and  serviceable  ;  and  he  sold  them 
among  the  prisoners  and  the  prison  officials.  He 
obtained  thus  a  number  of  comforts  not  afforded 
by  the  prison  regulations. 

On  Sunday,  I  attended  the  Catholic  chapel 
attached  to  the  prison — a  damp,  unwholesome 
cell.  I  stood  among  a  knot  of  prisoners,  en- 
veloped in  a  nauseous  vapor ;  whence  arose 
musty,  mouldy,  rotten  effluvia  which  gradually 
overpowered  my  senses.  I  felt  them  leaving  nie, 
and  tottered  toward  the  door.  I  was  promptly 
met  by  a  man  who  seemed  provided  for  emergen- 
cies of  the  kind  ;  for,  he  held  a  vessel  of  cold 
water  ;  poured  some  of  it  into  my  hands,  and  di- 
rected me  to  bathe  my  temples.  I  partly  re- 
covered ;  and,  faint  and  dispirited,  staggered 
back  to  the  prison.  I  had  not,  however,  Iain 
long  upon  my  bed  (polished  and  slippery  from 
constant  use),  when  the  prison  guard  came  to 
my  side,  holding  in  his  hand  a  smoking  basin  of 
egg  soup  "  for  the  Englishman."  It  was  sent 
by  the  mistress  of  the  kitchen.  I  received  tho 
offering  of  a  kind  heart  to  a  foreigner  in  trouble, 
with  a  blessing  on  the  donor. 
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On  the  following  Tuesday,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of,  in  all,  nine  days,  during  which  I  had 
never  slept  without  my  clothes,  I  was  discharged 
from  the  prison.  In  remembrance  of  the  place, 
I  brouo^ht  away  with  me  a  straw  landscape  and  a 
bread  snuff-box,  the  works  of  the  prison  artist. 

On  reaching  my  lodging  I  looked  into  my  box. 
It  was  empty. 

"Where  are  ray  books  and  papers'!"  I  asked 
my  landlord. 

The  police  had  taken  them  on  the  day  after 
my  arrest. 

"  And  my  bank-notes  1" 

"Here  they  are!"  exclaimed  my  landlord, 
triumphantly.  "  I  expected  the  police  ;  I  knew 
you  had  money  somewhere,  so  I  took  the  liberty 
of  searching  until  I  found  it.  The  police  made 
particular  inquiries  about  your  cash,  and  went 
away  disappointed,  taking  the  other  things  with 
them." 

"Would  they  have  appropriated  iti" 

"  Hem  !  Very  likely — under  pretense  of  pay- 
ing your  expenses." 

On  application  to  the  police  of  the  district,  I 
received  the  whole  of  my  effects  back.  One  of 
my  books  was  detained  for  about  a  week ;  a 
member  of  the  police  having  taken  it  home  to 
read,  and  being  as  I  apprehend,  a  slow  reader. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  astonishment,  both 
to  my  friends  and  to  the  police,  that  I  escaped 
with  so  slight  a  punishment. 

WHO  KNEW  BEST  ] 

ON  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town  of  Bernau, 
with  a  garden  between  it  and  the  road,  stands 
the  house  of  Master  Baptist  Heinzelmann,  a  re- 
spectable citizen  and  cabinet-maker,  or  Tischler- 
meistcr,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  so  surrounded 
and  overshadowed  by  tall  trees  and  shrubs,  that 
it  reminds  you  of  true  contentment,  which  is  al- 
ways quiet  and  retiring  where  it  reigns  in  the 
heart.  Nimble  vine-branches  climb  up  the  walls 
and  over  the  roof,  so  thick  and  shady,  that  birds 
build  their  nests  among  them,  and  rest  every 
night  under  the  sheltering  leaves.  Besides  this 
there  is  no  other  garnishment  or  decoration  to  be 
seen  about  the  dwelling,  although  Master  Hein- 
zelmann is  in  very  comfortable  circumstances. 
As  it  had  come  down  from  his  father  and  grand- 
father, so  stood  the  house  at  the  time  of  our  tale  ; 
one  story,  compact  and  solid.  From  the  garden 
you  entered  the  spacious  outer  room,  the  ordina- 
ry play-place  of  the  children,  and  from  that  into 
the  living-room,  and  from  that  into  the  large 
workshop,  where  Master  Heinzelmann  kept  his 
ten  or  a  dozen  journeymen  at  work  from  one 
year's  end  to  another,  without  reckoning  the  ap- 
prentices. His  business  flourished  greatly,  for  the 
townsfolk  preferred  to  go  to  him  whenever  they 
had  orders  to  give  or  purchases  to  make.  His 
workmanship  was  tasteful  and  durable,  and  what 
was  more  than  all,  he  overcharged  no  one,  which 
pleased  people,  and  on  that  account  they  did  not 
mind  the  walk  to  his  house,  although  it  was,  as 
before  said,  a  little  off  the  road,  and  out  of  the 
way. 


What  the  house  wanted  in  grandeur  and  orna- 
ment, was  made  up  by  the  contentment  and  the 
gentle  and  full-hearted  happiness  which  had  taken 
up  their  abode  within  it.  Free  from  cares  of 
whatever  sort,  Master  Heinzelmann  passed  his 
days  in  the  circle  of  his  family.  Providence  had 
bestowed  on  him  a  good-looking,  intelligent  wife, 
and  three  healthy  and  lively  children,  on  whom 
his  whole  affections  hung,  and  when  they  assem- 
bled each  evening,  after  the  labors  of  the  day, 
none  looked  comelier  and  happier  than  they. 
At  seven  o'clock.  Master  Heinzelmann  left  off 
work,  and  dismissed  his  men  ;  the  noise  of  saws, 
hammers,  and  planes  ceased,  and  a  peaceful 
stillness  reigned  in  the  house  ;  and  he,  having 
put  on  his  comfortable  in-doors  jacket,  filled  a 
pipe,  and  looked  about  for  his  family.  In  sum- 
mer, he  found  them  nearly  always  in  the  garden, 
or  in  the  outer  room,  near  the  open  door,  from 
whence  there  was  a  pleasant  view  over  the  sweet- 
scented  flower-beds.  His  wife  welcomed  his 
coming  with  a  friendly  nod  and  a  cheerful  smile, 
and  the  children  ran  to  meet  him,  clung  to  his 
hands,  and  strove  to  climb  up  for  a  kiss.  Such  was 
Baptist  Heinzelmami's  daily  pleasure,  abound- 
ing in  all  that  makes  life  happy.  After  lifting 
up  and  embracing  his  children,  he  would  sit  and 
listen  to  their  lively  prattle,  or  watch  their  simple 
sports,  in  which  he  himself  often  took  a  part, 
while  their  mother  made  ready  the  evening  meal. 
When  this  was  over,  they  went  and  sat  in  the  pretty 
summer-house,  and  talked  about  the  little  occur- 
rences of  the  day.  There  was  always  something 
to  relate,  concerning  the  children,  or  the  house- 
keeping, or  the  garden,  or  of  other  matters,  nor 
was  there  any  lack  of  simple  gossip,  which,  how- 
ever insignificant  it  might  seem,  yet  had  a  mean- 
ing and  an  interest  for  a  family  bound  together 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  love.  Father,  mother, 
children,  enjoyed  the  quiet  gladness  of  a  house- 
hold into  which  the  noise  of  the  great  world  with- 
out seldom  penetrated.  And  in  what  else  does 
happiness  consist,  than  in  gladness  and  content- 
ment 1  He  wl^p  possesses  them  needs  to  ask 
for  nothing  further.  Had  Master  Heinzelmann 
always  remembered  that,  he  would  have  saved 
himself  from  much  toil  and  vexation. 

One  fine  summer  evening  the  Tischlermeister 
left  his  workshop  as  usual,  put  on  his  lounging- 
jacket,  lit  his  pipe,  and  turned  his  steps  toward 
the  front  room,  from  whence  came  the  noise  of 
merry  laughter  and  shouts  of  fun.  Softly  he  ap- 
proached behind  the  open  door  which  concealed 
him  from  his  wife  and  children,  leant  himself  at 
his  ease  on  the  lower  half,  and  looked  smilingly 
down  on  the  frolics  of  his  little  ones.  The 
mother,  with  the  youngest  girl  on  her  lap,  sat  on 
the  doorstep,  while  Fritz  and  Hans  crawled  about 
the  floor.  They  were  playing  a  hundred  tricks 
with  the  kitten,  which  had  come  into  the  world 
only  a  few  weeks  before.  Fritz  had  got  a  piece 
of  colored  cloth  for  a  plaything,  and  flung  it 
across  the  room,  but  with  a  thread  cunningly 
fastened  to  it,  so  that  he  might  pull  it  back  again. 
The  kitten,  according  to  the  manner  of  young 
cats,  leaped  and  seized  the  lure  with  comical  an- 
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tics,  but  just  as  she  fancied  it  was  fast  between 
her  paws,  came  a  sudden  pull,  and  away  flew 
the  prize,  while  she  looked  after  it  with  ludicrous 
astonishment.  Then  rose  bursts  of  merriment 
and  shouts  of  delight,  and  the  mother,  glad  in 
her  children's  pleasure,  laughed  with  them,  and 
took  care  that  the  old  cat  should  not  disturb  their 
sport  by  any  sudden  outbreak  of  ill-temper. 

Master  Heinzelmann  looked  on  for  a  little 
while,  and  amused  himself,  without  being  seen, 
with  his  children's  diversions.  All  at  once,  how- 
ever, he  made  a  grave  face,  and  said,  "  Enough, 
little  ones  ;  let  the  kitten  go,  and  come  to  supper. 
Gome,  dear  wife,  it  is  all  ready." 

As  soon  as  the  children  heard  their  father's 
voice,  they  thought  no  more  about  the  kitten, 
but  sprang  up  and  ran  toward  him  with  merry 
faces.  But  he  did  not  hug  and  kiss  them  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  do  ;  he  gave  them  only  a  short 
salute,  and  the  same  to  his  wife,  who  came  to- 
ward him  with  her  hand  held  out,  and  the  young- 
est child  on  her  arm. 

"  Baptist,"  she  said,  "  dear  husband,  we  have 
had  rare  fun  this  afternoon  ;  you  should  see  how 
cleverly  Fritz  can  spring  about  with  the  kitten ! 
But  what  is  the  matter  1  You  look  angry.  Has 
any  thing  happened  to  vex  you1" 

'*  Not  exactly  vexatious,"  replied  Heinzelmann, 
"  and  yet  as  I  saw  you  sitting  there  so  pleasant- 
ly, I  was  a  little  fretted  to  think  that  I  had  pro- 
mised Master  Vollbracht  to  go  into  town  this 
evening.  I  would  much  rather  stay  at  home  with 
you." 

"  Go  to  town,  Baptist,  to-day  1"  asked  Frau 
Margaret  in  astonishment.  "  And  what  have 
you  to  do  there "?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  about  some  town  affairs,"  answered 
Baptist ;  "  I  don't  myself  know  rightly  what  they 
are ;  when  Master  Vollbracht  told  me,  I  did  not 
altogether  understand,  but,  at  all  events,  I  prom- 
ised to  go  for  a  short  hour,  so  as  to  be  quit  of 
him.  You  know  well,  Margaret,  that  to  speak 
truly,  the  locksmith  is  no  special  friend  of  mine 
— he  is  too  fond  of  the  public-house.  Still  a 
promise  is  a  promise,  and  I  must  keep  my  word  ; 
so  let  us  have  supper  quickly,  for  the  sooner 
there,  the  sooner  shall  I  be  back  again." 

Frau  Margaret  said  nothing,  although  it  could 
be  seen  in  her  face,  that  her  husband's  going  out 
in  the  evening  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  her. 
She  went  and  got  the  supper  ready.  Master  Hein- 
zelmann ate  a  few  mouthfuls  hastily,  and  then 
rose  up  and  put  on  his  coat. 

"  Good-by,  Margaret,"  he  said,  "  good-night, 
children  !  I  expect  to  be  at  home  again  soon, 
wife." 

"  Go,  then,"  she  answered  with  a  cheerful 
look,  "  and  I  will  wait  for  you  ;  but  do  not  stay 
too  long." 

Baptist  promised,  and  went.  Frau  Margaret 
felt  uneasy  as  she  looked  after  him.  It  was  the 
first  evening  since  their  marriage  that  she  had 
been  left  alone  in  the  house.  When  she  heard 
the  garden  gate  shut  behind  her  husband,  she  be- 
came fearful,  and  pressed  her  hand  over  her  eyes, 
out  of  which  a  few  tears  had  forced  their  way. 


Presently,  however,  she  said  to  herself — "  Timid 
heart !  what  matters  it  if  you  are  left  alone  for 
once  ]  It  will  not  happen  often,  for  he  loves 
me  ;  yes,  and  the  children  too.  How  can  I  be 
so  silly  !" 

So  she  thought,  and  then  put  on  a  cheerful 
face,  and  played  and  talked  to  the  children,  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  But  that  pure 
gladness,  which  leaps  from  the  care-free  heart 
as  a  clear  spring,  was  wanting.  She  sent  the 
youngsters  to  bed  earlier  than  usual,  and  placed 
herself  at  the  window,  and  looked  silently  forth 
into  the  garden,  which  the  moon,  with  its  pale 
light,  seemed  to  have  covered  with  a  vail  of  sil- 
ver. Thus  she  waited  for  her  husband's  return. 
At  ten  o'clock  she  hoped  he  would  come;  by- 
and-by  eleven  struck,  he  was  still  absent ;  an- 
other anxious  half-hour  passed — at  last  he  came. 
She  heard  his  footsteps  still  far  off,  heard  the 
garden-gate  creak,  and  flew  to  meet  him. 

"  So  late  !  you  bad  man,"  she  cried  merrily, 
but  with  a  slight  reproach  in  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

"  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  dear  wife,"  replied 
Baptist,  who  was  visibly  a  little  excited.  "  You 
should  only  have  been  there  !  They  paid  me 
great  honor,  and  when  I  was  coming  away  at 
ten  o'clock,  they  all  cried  out  for  me  to  stay,  that 
my  opinion  had  great  weight  with  them,  and  so, 
really  I  could  not  leave.  But  you  should  have 
gone  to  bed,  Margaret." 

"  No  ;  I  was  not  at  all  tired,"  answered  the 
wife.  "But,  now,  make  haste  in  ;  you  are  heat- 
ed, and  the  cool  night  air  may  do  you  harm." 

Lovingly  she  drew  him  into  the  house,  and 
listened  patiently  to  all  that  he  had  to  tell  about 
the  matters  that  had  been  talked  over  in  the 
town,  and  how  he  had  settled  and  determined 
nearly  every  question,  because  of  his  consequence 
and  station. 

"  There's  only  one  thing  vexes  me,"  he  said 
lastly,  "  I  was  obliged  to  promise  to  go  again. 
Two  evenings  in  the  week  are  fixed  on  for  the 
meetings,  and  as  every  body  was  in  favor,  I 
could  not  well  say  no.  However,  it  is  but  two 
evenings ;  the  whole  history  won't  last  longer." 

If  Frau  Margaret  was  alarmed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  evening,  she  was  now  doubly  fearful. 
Her  quiet  in-door  happiness  seemed  to  be  all  at 
once  threatened  by  some  great  danger.  She 
trembled  to  think  that  her  husband  could  find 
pleasure  away  from  home — away  from  his  chil- 
dren, and  she  had  the  sense  to  foresee  the  con- 
sequences. But  she  remained  silent,  for  she 
was  too  bewildered  to  find  words  to  express  her 
apprehensions,  and  then,  she  knew  that  when 
her  husband  had  once  made  a  promise,  nothing 
would  lead  him  to  break  it.  This  made  her  sor- 
row the  greater,  and  for  the  first  time  since  her 
marriage,  her  pillow  was  wet  with  tears.  She, 
however,  concealed  her  sadness  from  her  hus- 
band ;  she  hoped  that  the  good  old  habits  would 
rule  again,  and  make  him  dislike  passing  his  even- 
ings away  from  home. 

Although  Frau  Margaret  was  prudent  and  sen- 
sible, she  deceived  herself  in  this  matter.  Truly 
enough.  Baptist  at  first  went  out  for  the  evening 
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unwillingly,  and  not  without  a  struggle,  but  grad- 
ually this  resistance  disappeared,  and  at  last  he 
longed  for  the  hour  which  led  hira  among  his 
companions.  He  was  a  man  of  clear  judgment, 
knew  how  to  deliver  his  words  neatly,  and  his 
comfortable  circumstances  gave  him  a  certain 
importance,  so  that,  quite  naturally,  in  course  of 
time  he  gave  the  tone  to  the  company,  and  his 
sayings  were  received  as  oracles.  That  flattered 
his  vanity,  which  therein  got  full  satisfaction, 
and  before  long,  he  wondered  in  secret  how  he 
could  have  lived  so  many  years  in  the  background, 
and  had  so  little  to  do  with  the  world.  The  po- 
litical and  religious  questions  of  the  day,  about 
which  he  had  never  before  troubled  himself,  be- 
gan to  excite  his  eager  attention.  He  read  news- 
papers, journals,  pamphlets,  and  became  a  great 
politician — at  least  in  the  eyes  of  himself  and  his 
companions.  The  magic  circle  of  his  calm  and 
peaceful  happiness  was  broken.  Baptist  himself 
had  done  it,  but  without  a  foreboding  of  what  he 
had  destroyed.  He  fancied  himself  happier  than 
ever,  and  could  not  see  that  all  his  household 
joys  were  blighted. 

But  Margaret  saw  and  felt  it.  She  mourned 
in  secret ;  the  evenings  when  she  sat  at  home 
alone  were  sad  and  sorrowful  for  her,  and  at  last, 
as  Baptist  left  off  observing  any  rule  in  his  out- 
going, but  longed  more  and  more  to  be  away 
from  home,  she  plucked  up  a  heart,  and  begged 
of  him  to  leave  her  no  more. 

"  But  why  not !"  rejoined  Heinzelmann ;  "  we 
do  nothing  wrong.  We  debate  about  matters  for 
the  good  of  the  town  and  of  the  state.  There 
must  be  great  changes,  Margaret,  before  things 
can  be  better  with  us.    But,  presto,  it  will  come." 

"  Oh,  Baptist,  what  concern  have  you  with  the 
town  and  the  state  1"  answered  Frau  Margaret. 
"  Look  at  your  family,  that  is  your  town  and 
state.  When  you  are  with  it,  and  fulfill  your 
duty  rightfully,  then  are  you  one  of  the  best  of 
citizens.  Consider  well :  the  skin  is  nearer  than 
the  fleece." 

"  Yes,  wife,  but  what  do  you  mean  by  that  1" 
said  Baptist,  a  little  angrily.  "  Perhaps  I  am  not 
fulfilling  my  duty  1" 

"No  longer  the  same  as  formerly,  dear  hus- 
band. Don't  take  it  ill.  Baptist,  but  my  heart 
and  conscience  compel  me — I  must  tell  you. 
You  neglect  your  business  a  little.  Yesterday, 
you  know,  the  town-clerk  wanted  his  coffer  ;  but 
you — you  went  out  at  five,  and  the  coffer  was  not 
finished." 

"Eh,  what!"  cried  Baptist,  snappishly.  "I 
had  business  in  town — we  were  to  lay  a  memo- 
rial before  the  magistrates  about  the  pavement, 
and  that  could  not  be  done  without  me ;  and  the 
town-clerk  can  have  his  coffer  to-day." 

"  No,  dear  husband,"  replied  the  wife,  "  he 
sent  a  little  while  ago  to  say  that  he  had  got  one  ; 
and  now,  you  see,  the  coifer  must  be  kept  on  hand 
unsold." 

"  The  town-clerk  is  an  old  fool,"  continued 
Baptist,  fretfully.  "These  aristocrats  ! — they  al- 
ways want  to  ride  on  the  necks  of  us  honest  trad- 
ers. But  patience!  Our  turn  will  come  some  day." 


"  But,  dearest  husband,"  said  Maagaret,  sooth- 
ingly, "  the  town-clerk  has  always  been  very 
agreeable  and  friendly  with  you,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  his  fault,  that  the  coffer  was  not  ready 
at  the  right  time.  Many  go  out  for  wool  and 
come  home  shorn.  Had  you  thought  more  of  the 
skin  than  of  the  fleece,  you  would  have  saved 
yourself  all  this  trouble.  You  understand  :  your 
business — that's  the  skin  ;  the  street  paving — 
that's  the  fleece." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  well  enough  what  you 
mean,"  rejoined  the  Tischlermeister,  "but  I  un- 
derstand it  quite  otherwise  !  You,  however,  do 
not  understand  me  :  men  were  meant  for  general 
affairs,  for  great  matters.  Their  mind  stretches 
far  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  housewifery. 
Only  let  me  alone,  and  don't  mix  yourself  up  in 
things  which  don't  concern  you,  and  which  you 
don't  understand." 

Frau  Margaret  saw  plainly  that  her  remon- 
strance made  no  impression,  and  she  remained 
silent.  But  her  sad  and  downcast  looks  spoke 
more  loudly  to  the  heart  of  her  husband  than  her 
words.  Heinzelmann  found  that  her  view  was 
not  far  wrong,  after  all,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
withdraw  from  his  companions,  and  again  live  a 
domestic  life.  But  his  attempt  failed.  Vanity, 
and  the  desire  to  appear  somebody,  led  him  back 
again  to  his  crooked  ways,  and  soon  they  became 
worse. 

The  insurrection  at  Paris  broke  out — the  Re- 
public was  proclaimed — and  the  news  of  these 
events  fell  on  the  minds  of  the  German  people 
like  a  spark  in  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  Blow  fol- 
lowed blow,  feelings  grew  hot,  and  almost  every 
town  had  its  own  revolution.  That  was  some- 
thing for  Master  Baptist  Heinzelmann.  He  was 
called  to  the  head  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
made  the  leader  of  a  revolutionary  club,  and 
spouted  speeches  full  of  fire  and  flame  ;  the  mob 
cried  hurrah  !  held  up  their  hands  for  him — hfl 
became  drunk  with  triumph — was  chosen  towm- 
councilor — a  great  man,  as  he  thought,  and  leader 
of  the  people.  He  was  near  being  elected  Dep- 
uty to  the  Diet,  and  sent  as  representative  to  the 
Parliament  at  Berlin.  Master  Baptist  swam  in 
pleasures — Frau  Margaret  swam  in  tears.  Her 
husband  triumphed — she  sat  at  home  and  wept. 
Her  husband  walked  proudly  about,  and  looked 
radiant  with  joy — she  was  full  of  mournfulness, 
and  the  feeling  of  happiness  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  her  heart  forever. 

Master  Heinzelmann  appeared  to  be  totally 
changed.  He  troubled  himself  no  longer  about 
his  business,  but  left  every  thing  to  his  work 
men.  Every  morning  early,  he  left  home  to  ful- 
fill his  new  vocation  as  leader  of  the  people,  and 
to  labor  for  their  happiness.  He  saw  not  that 
his  own  happiness  was  going  to  ruin  in  the  mean 
time.  He  used  to  return  home  late,  worn-out, 
weary,  and  hoarse  with  much  speechifying  and 
shouting,  and  ill-tempered  into  the  bargain. 
Scarcely  had  he  exchanged  a  few  sulky  words 
with  his  poor  wife,  than  he  betook  himself  to 
bed.  He  rarely  saw  his  children  :  the  pleasant 
evenings  in  the  front-room  had  all  vanished  as  a 
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dream,  and  could  not  be  recalled.  Instead  of 
merry  laughter,  and  joyful  cries,  and  glad  shout- 
ings, there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  low, 
sad  sobs  of  Frau  Margaret.  Peace  and  content- 
ment seemed  to  have  fled  from  the  house,  as  well 
as  from  the  hearts  of  all  its  inmates.  Yes — all ! 
for  to  confess  the  truth,  Master  Baptist  Heinzel- 
mann  found,  little  by  little,  that  although  his  new 
life  in  the  busy  current  of  politics  brought  plenty 
of  excitement,  it  by  no  means  brought  content- 
ment ;  and  instead  of  making  him  happy,  it  laid 
upon  him  rather  a  burden  of  cares,  vexations, 
hardships,  and  losses  of  many  kinds.  At  first  it 
went  well  enough — but  how  went  it  afterward  ] 
His  party,  which  in  truth  was  not  a  small  one, 
listened  to  him  right  willingly  when  he  held  forth 
and  displayed  his  political  knowledge,  but  they 
also  had  no  objection  to  a  cool  drink  now  and 
then  between  the  fiery  speeches.  So  Master 
Baptist,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  keep  up 
his  popularity,  was  obliged  to  let  a  cask  of  ale  go 
the  rounds,  and  that  was  not  quite  so  pleasant  to 
him  as  to  be  listened  to  with  attention,  and  to 
hear  the  hurrahs  when  he  said  something  a  little 
more  violent  than  usual.  Besides,  there  were 
other  leaders  of  the  people  as  well  as  he,  who 
stood  in  high  favor  with  the  mob,  but  who  had 
very  little  money,  while  Master  Heinzelmann 
was  well-to-do,  and  could  afford  to  offer  a  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  his  country,  and — he  offered 
it.  Only,  somehow  or  other,  the  sacrifice  was 
wanted  so  often,  and  that  was  not  much  to  the 
liking  of  the  Tischlermeister.  In  the  end — and 
that  worried  him  the  most — his  journeymen  be- 
came refractory  all  of  a  sudden.  They  wished 
also  to  have  property  of  their  own,  and  demand- 
ed higher  wages.  Baptist  Heinzelmann  liked 
revolutions  very  well,  but  not  against  himself, 
and  so  he  told  all  his  hands  to  go  to  Jericho,  and 
for  a  time  his  business  went  to  sleep.  From  this 
it  happened  that  orders  did  not  come  in  quite  so 
numerously  as  before,  which  puzzled  Baptist  not 
a  little.  He  began  to  turn  it  over  in  his  mind, 
and  all  at  once  he  bethought  himself  of  what  his 
good-hearted  wife  had  said  to  him  one  day  :  "  Re- 
member I  the  skin  is  nearer  than  the  fleece." 
Never  had  the  truth  of  this  proverb  come  before 
him  so  strikingly  and  forcibly,  as  now  that  his 
delusions  were  losing  their  strength.  A  singular 
and  irresistible  longing  to  return  once  more  to 
his  former  tranquil  and  retired,  and  yet  happy 
life,  overcame  him.  What  was  the  selfish  love  of 
the  mob,  against  the  pure  and  true  love  of  wife 
and  children^  a  painted  bubble  in  comparison 
with  a  bright  and  costly  jewel.  Baptist  Hein- 
zelmann plucked  up  a  heart ;  toward  evening  he 
left  the  council-house  and  went  home.  No  one 
was  in  the  garden  ;  it  lay  there  in  deep  stillness. 
He  stole  down  a  by-path  to  his  workshop,  where 
now  but  thive  hands  were  employed  out  of  the 
dozen  that  formerly  worked  therein,  and  threw 
oflf  his  Sunday  clothes,  put  on  his  dear  old  com- 
fortable jacket,  his  cap  on  his  head,  reached  down 
the  clay  pipe  which  had  had  such  a  long  rest,  lit 
it,  and  then  went  softly  through  the  inner  to  the 
outer  room.    Wife  and  children  sat,  as  often  be- 


fore, on  the  threshold,  not  lively  as  they  used  to 
be,  but  particularly  quiet  and  downcast — even 
merry  Fritz  had  scarcely  a  word  to  say  for  him- 
self The  sun  was  dropping  down  to  his  net- 
ting, and  cast  golden  streams  of  light  through 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  vine  which  enwreathed 
the  door  and  window,  down  upon  the  clean 
boards  of  the  floor.  Sweet  odors  were  borne  ui 
on  the  air  from  the  garden,  the  birds  chirped  and 
twittered  their  last  evening  notes,  and  peace  and 
tranquillity  reigned  around,  except  in  the  hearts 
which  once  knew  nothing  else  than  joy  and  con- 
tentment. 

Heinzelmann  leant  over  the  door,  and  for  a 
time  looked  at  his  family  in  silence.  The  past 
came  before  his  mmd  as  pleasant  pictures. 
"  What  a  fool  was  I !"  he  said  inwardly  to  him- 
self; "what  more  blessed  happiness  can  there 
be,  than  the  happiness  in  the  circle  of  one's  own 
family  !  What  a  fool  was  I,  not  to  see  this  long 
ago :  that  I  could  so  long  be  blinded  by  stupid 
vanity  and  foolish  pride  !  But  there  is  yet  time, 
and  I  will  not  let  it  escape." 

"Margaret,"  he  said  aloud,  and  with  friendly 
voice. 

"Baptist — is  that  you?  and  so  early!"  she 
cried,  and  sprang  up  ;  "  and  what  do  I  see  1  in 
the  old  cap  and  jacket !  Are  you  not  going  out 
again  1" 

"  Not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  afterward," 
answered  he,  smiling.  "  With  the  old  dress,  I 
have  found  again  my  old  heart.  The  skin  is 
nearer  than  the  fleece,  my  Margaret,  my  good, 
dear  wife  !" 

"Oh,  goodness!"  she  exclaimed,  "what  do 
you  say  1  what  do  I  hearl  am  I  not  in  a  dream  1" 

"  If  you  are  dreaming  that  the  old  contentment 
has  come  back  again,"  replied  Baptist,  "then  is 
your  dream  a  true  one.  I  have  grown  wise  at 
last,  Margaret." 

"Thank  God!"  stammered  the  Frau;  "and 
instead  of  handling  the  pen,  you  will  now  work 
with  the  plane — will  you  1" 

"  Yes,  Margaret,  stick  to  that  which  I  know, 
and  leave  it  to  others  to  bungle  at  politics.  In 
short,  I  have  given  up  my  post — I  am  no  longer 
town-councilor,  I  am  now  only  what  I  was 
before — Tischlermeister  Baptist  Heinzelmann  ! 
Am  I  welcome  to  you  as  suchl" 

With  a  shriek  of  delight,  Frau  Margaret  fell 
into  her  husband's  open  arms.  Long  and  close 
was  their  embrace,  and  the  sense  of  newly- 
quickened  joy  brought  sweet  tears  from  the 
wife's  heart.  The  children  understood  not  what 
was  going  on  ;  but  they  saw  that  their  father 
was  glad  and  contented,  and  they  were  glad  and 
contented  too.  Until  late  at  night,  they  sat  to- 
gether in  the  garden,  rejoicing  in  their  new-found 
happiness. 

Baptist  became  truly  the  Tischlermeister  of 
former  days,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  no  more 
drawn  into  temptation.  A  burnt  child  shuns  the 
fire  ;  and  he  knew  now  the  difference  between 
family  joys  and  worldly  joys.  His  late  friends 
and  companions  came  entreating  him  to  take 
part  onco  more  in  their  proceedings,  but  Baptist 
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put  them  off  with  a  laugh,  and  answered,  "  Not 
go,  dear  friends — the  skin  is  nearer  than  the 
fleece  !  In-doors  there,  at  the  work-bench,  is  my 
post.  Other  people  understand  pohtics  and  gov- 
ernment better  than  I — I  leave  the  task  to  them." 

The  friends  and  companions  tried  again  two  or 
three  times — Heinzelmann,  however,  remained 
firm  ;  they  gave  up  and  came  no  more.  But  the 
old  customers  returned,  and  the  old  journeymen 
also,  who  had  thought  better  of  their  strike — and 
above  all,  the  old  joy  of  tranquil,  domestic  life. 

Baptist  would  not  change  with  any  one.  And 
Frau  Margaret  1 — only  go  by  the  house  some  day 
toward  evening,  when  she  is  playing  with  the 
children,  or  sitting  with  them  and  her  husband 
in  the  garden  ;  then,  when  you  hear  her  clear, 
gilvery  laugh,  then,  I  can  believe,  you  will  no 
more  ask  if  she  is  happy.  Such  a  laugh  can 
come  only  from  a  truly  happy  heart. 

MY  FIRST  PLACE. 

MY  father  died  before  I  can  remember  any 
thing.  My  mother  had  a  hard  life  ;  and  it 
was  all  that  she  could  do  to  keep  herself  and  me. 
We  lived  in  Birmingham,  in  a  house  where  there 
were  many  other  lodgers.  We  had  only  one 
room  of  our  own  ;  and,  when  my  mother  went 
out  to  work,  she  locked  the  door  and  left  me  there 
by  myself  Those  were  dreary  days.  When  it 
was  summer,  and  the  bright  sun  shone  in  at  the 
window,  I  thought  of  the  green  fields  that  I  used 
to  see  sometimes  on  Sundays,  and  I  longed  to  be 
sitting  under  a  shady  tree,  watching  the  little 
lambs,  and  all  young  things  that  could  play  about. 
When  it  was  winter,  I  used  to  sit  looking  at  the 
1  empty  grate,  and  wishing  to  see  the  bright  blaze 
which  never  came.  When  mother  went  away  in 
the  winter  mornings,  she  told  me  to  run  about  to 
warm  myself;  and,  when  I  was  tired  and  began 
to  feel  cold,  to  get  into  the  blankets  on  the  bed. 
Many  long  and  wearisome  hours  I  passed  in  those 
blankets ;  listening  and  listening  to  every  step 
upon  the  stairs,  expecting  to  hear  mother's  step. 
At  times  I  felt  very  lonely ;  and  fancied,  as  it  began 
to  grow  darker  and  darker,  that  I  could  see  large, 
strange  shapes  rising  before  me  ;  and,  though  I 
might  know  that  it  was  only  my  bonnet  that  I  look- 
ed at,  or  a  gown  of  mother's  hanging  up  behind  the 
door,  or  something  at  the  top  of  the  old  cupboard, 
the  things  seemed  to  grow  larger  and  larger,  and 
I  looked  and  looked  till  I  became  so  frightened, 
that  I  covered  my  head  with  the  blanket,  and 
went  on  listening  for  mother's  return.  What  a 
joyful  sound  to  me  was  the  sound  of  the  key  put 
into  the  door-lock  !  It  gave  me  courage  in  an 
instant :  then  I  would  throw  away  the  blanket ; 
and,  raising  my  head  with  a  feeling  of  defiance, 
would  look  round  for  the  things  that  had  fright- 
ened me,  as  if  to  say,  "  I  don't  care  for  you  now." 
Mother  would  light  the  fire,  bring  something  from 
the  basket,  and  cook  our  supper.  She  would 
then  sit  and  talk  to  me,  and  I  felt  so  happy  that 
I  soon  forgot  all  that  had  gone  before. 

Mother  could  not  always  get  work.  I  was 
glad  then ;  for  those  days  were  the  Sundays  of 
my  life  ;  she  was  at  home  all  day  ;  and  although 


we  often  had  nothing  to  eat  but  bread  and  pota- 
toes, she  had  her  tea ;  and  the  potatoes  always 
tasted  to  me  at  these  times  better  than  they  did 
on  other  days.  Mother  was  not  a  scholar,  so 
she  could  not  teach  me  much  in  that  way ;  but 
she  taught  me  how  to  keep  our  room  clean  and 
free  from  dust.  I  did  not  know  much  of  other 
children ;  but  I  had  a  little  cousin  about  my  own 
age,  who  came  sometimes  on  Sundays  with  my 
aunt,  and  sometimes  w^e  went  to  see  them. 

At  last  mother  was  taken  ill — so  very  ill  that 
she  could  not  go  out  to  work,  and  as  I  could  not 
do  for  her  all  that  was  wanted  to  be  done,  my 
aunt  came  to  be  with  us.  Mother  became  worse 
and  worse,  and  the  doctor  said  he  did  not  think 
she  would  ever  get  better.  I  heard  him  say  this 
to  aunt,  and  he  said  it  in  such  a  way  as  if  he 
thought  I  could  not  feel ;  and  I  do  think  there 
are  some  people  who  think  that  children  can  not 
feel ;  but  I  did  feel  it  very  much.  Aunt  used  to 
sit  up  at  nights.  I  had  a  little  bed  made  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  on  the  floor.  One  night  after 
I  had  cried  myself  to  sleep,  I  started  up  from  a 
bad  dream  about  dear  mother.  At  first  I  could 
not  remember  where  I  was,  not  being  used  to  my 
strange  bed  ;  but,  when  I  did  remember,  I  saw 
that  the  rush-light  was  just  burning  out.  All 
was  very  quiet.  The  quietness  frightened  me. 
The  light  flared  for  an  instant,  and  then  it  was 
gone ;  but  it  showed  me  my  aunt  lying  on  the 
floor  with  her  head  leaning  on  the  bed  ;  she  was 
fast  asleep.  I  thought  mother  was  asleep,  too, 
and  I  did  not  dare  to  speak.  Softly  creeping 
out  of  bed,  I  groped  my  way  as  well  as  I  could 
to  mother's  side.  I  listened,  but  I  heard  no 
sound  ;  I  got  nearer  to  her ;  I  could  not  hear 
her  breathe  ;  I  put  out  my  hand  to  feel  her  face  ; 
the  face  was  clammy  and  almost  cold.  "  Mother  I 
dear  mother  !"  I  cried.  The  cry  awoke  my  aunt ; 
she  got  a  light.     Mother  was  dead. 

I  can  not  remember  what  happened  for  a  long 
time  afterward  ;  for  I  was  very  ill,  and  was  taken 
to  my  aunt's  house.  I  was  very  miserable  when 
I  got  better  again.  I  felt  quite  alone  in  the 
world  ;  for  though  aunt  was  kind,  her  kindness 
was  not  like  mother's  kindness.  Whenever  I 
could  get  to  be  by  myself,  I  used  to  think  of  poor 
mother ;  and  often  in  the  long,  long  nights,  I 
would  lie  awake  thinking  about  her,  fancying 
that  she  was  near,  saying  things  to  comfort  me. 
Poor  mother ! 

Time  passed  on,  and  by  degrees  I  began  to 
feel  happier ;  for  through  the  interest  of  a  kind 
lady — a  Mrs.  Jones — I  was  got  into  a  school, 
where  I  was  kept  entirely,  and  taught  not  only 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  to  do  needle- 
work ;  but  was  also  taught  how  to  do  every 
branch  of  household  work,  so  as  to  qualify  me  t-o 
be  a  servant.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  suitable 
places  were  provided  for  the  girls. 

I  pass  over  my  school-days.  They  were  very 
happy  ones  ;  but,  when  I  was  selected  to  be  the 
servant  of  a  lady  in  London,  I  was  very  misera- 
ble at  parting  from  every  body  that  I  knew  in  the 
world,  and  at  going  among  strangers  who  would 
not  love  me  one  bit. 
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It  rained  heavily  on  the  day  I  left ;  and  every 
thing  to  be  seen  out  of  the  window  of  the  rail- 
way train  looked  dismal  and  dripping.  When  I 
got  to  the  station,  in  London,  I  went  into  the 
waiting-room.  I  waited  a  long  dme  :  one  after 
another  went  away,  till  at  last  I  was  left  alone 
to  watch  the  pouring  rain  as  it  fell  faster  and 
faster.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  very  dismal  in- 
deed, when  a  smartly  dressed  young  woman  came 
into  the  waiting-room.  At  first  I  thought  she 
was  a  lady  ;  she  came  toward  me,  "  Are  you  the 
young  person  from  Birmingham!"  she  said.  I 
was  up  in  a  moment,  saying,  "Yes,  ma'am," 
courtesying  as  I  spoke.  But  the  minute  after- 
ward I  was  sorry  that  I  had  courtesied  ;  for  I 
was  sure  she  was  no.  my  mistress. 

We  were  soon  in  the  cab.  "  W^ell,"  said  my 
companion,  whom  I  soon  knew  to  be  Maria  Wild, 
the  housemaid,  "  and  so  you  took  me  to  be  your 
mistress,  did  youl"  and  she  laughed  in  a  disa- 
greeable way  ;  "  I  shan't  forget  your  humble 
courtesy,  and  I'll  try  to  keep  you  up  to  it."  The 
house  at  which  we  stopped  was  a  pretty  stone 
house,  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road, 
surrounded  by  a  nice  garden.  I  was  glad  it  was 
in  the  country,  for  the  sight  of  trees  and  green 
fields  always  called  to  mind  those  happy  Sundays 
when  dear  mother  was  alive.  But  the  coun- 
try looked  very  gloomy  just  then  ;  every  thing 
seemed  as  dull  as  I  was. 

I  was  chilly  and  shivering,  and  glad  to  creep 
to  the  fire  ;  no  one  was  in  the  kitchen.  The 
kettle  was  boiling :  it  sounded  cheerily,  like  the 
voice  of  friends  I  had  often  heard.  The  tea- 
tliings  were  set  ready,  and  every  thing  around 
looked  comfortable.  By-and-by  in  came  Maria 
and  another  servant — the  cook.  She  was  so 
smart !  I  looked  at  her  timidly.  "  Well !"  she 
said,  "now  for  your  courtesy."  I  knew  at  once 
that  Maria  had  been  telling  her  about  my  mis- 
take. I  looked  grave,  and  felt  very  uncomforta- 
ble ;  but  I  did  not  courtesy.  "  Come,  come,"  said 
she,  "  I'll  excuse  you  to-night ;  you  shall  have 
some  tea  to  cheer  you  up  a  bit.  But  don't  look 
BO  down-hearted,  girl ;  this'll  never  do ;  you  must 
pluck  up." 

Then  we  sat  down.  She  asked  me  a  great 
many  questions,  all  about  the  place  I  had  come 
from  ;  the  relations  that  I  had  ;  every  thing  about 
the  school ;  what  I  had  done  there  ;  till  at  last  I 
was  quite  tired  of  answering.  Then  I  asked  some 
questions  in  my  turn. 

The  family  consisted  of  a  master  and  mistress, 
three  children  (all  young),  and  four  servants.  My 
business,  I  heard,  was  the  care  of  the  second 
drawing-room,  to  help  the  nurse  till  two  o'clock, 
and  after  that  time  to  help  the  cook.  I  wished 
tliat  it  had  fallen  to  my  chance  to  have  had  a 
place  more  decidedly  a  one  place  than  this  seemed 
to  be  ;  but  I  did  not  dare  to  say  a  word.  I  was 
very  much  tired,  and  cook  told  me  that  I  might 
go  to  bed  ;  for  mistress  (who  was  out)  would  not 
return  till  too  late  to  speak  to  me  that  night. 
Very  glad  I  was  to  go.  I  was  to  sleep  in  the 
room  with  the  cook  and  housemaid ;  but  had  a 
small  bed  to  myself.    Tired  as  I  was,  I  could  not 


sleep.  W^hen  they  came  into  the  room,  they  be- 
lieved me  to  be  asleep,  and  they  went  on  talking 
for  a  long  time.  I  wished  not  to  hear  what  they 
said  ;  for  though  I  could  not  understand  half  of 
it,  I  was  sure  that  what  they  talked  about  was 
very  wrong.  With  such  companions  I  felt  that 
I  could  never  be  happy.  I  longed  for  morning, 
that  I  might  write  at  once  to  the  matron  of  my 
school  and  tell  her  so. 

But  what  would  the  matron  sayl  I  knew 
well  that  she  would  chide  me  ;  for  in  the  very 
last  advice  she  gave  me,  she  said  that  I  must 
expect,  when  I  went  into  the  world,  to  meet 
with  evil-speakers  and  with  evil-doers,  and  that 
it  must  be  my  constant  care  to  keep  myself  un- 
spotted from  bad  example.  I  thought  of  this 
over  and  over  again,  and  determined  that,  what- 
ever might  happen,  I  would  try  to  do  right.  Be- 
sides, I  had  not  seen  the  nurse  yet ;  she  might 
be  a  person  that  I  could  hke  ;  and  in  this  hope 
I  went  to  sleep. 

When  I  awoke,  the  bright  sunlight  was  shin- 
ing in  through  the  window  ;  I  was  alone  in  th« 
room,  and  I  was  sure  that  it  was  very  late.  I 
was  dressing  hurriedly  when  the  door  softly 
opened.  It  was  Maria  Wild.  "  How  soundly 
you  have  slept !"  she  said  ;  "  I  had  not  the  heart 
to  awake  you  ;  but  you  must  make  haste  now,  for 
mistress  is  down,  and  has  asked  for  you,  and  w« 
have  finished  breakfast."  I  was  not  long  in  fol- 
lowing her.  The  cook  had  kept  some  tea  warm 
for  me  ;  her  manner  seemed  kinder,  and  I  wished 
that  I  could  forget  what  had  passed.  By-and-by 
the  parlor  bell  rang.  It  was  for  me  ;  and,  with 
a  beating  heart,  I  prepared  to  go  into  the  pres- 
ence of  my  first  mistress. 

What  a  pretty,  sweet,  gentle  lady  !  and  so  very 
young  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  she  could  be 
my  mistress.  She  spoke  to  me  most  gently,  hoped 
I  should  prove  a  good  girl ;  and,  without  entering 
into  the  nature  of  my  duties,  merely  said  that  the 
cook  and  the  nurse  would  put  me  in  the  right 
way.  Dear  lady !  she  was  like  many  other  ladies 
who  marry  as  soon  as  they  leave  school ;  and 
who,  without  knowing  any  thing  at  all  about  the 
management  of  a  house,  rush  into  housekeeping. 

I  wish  I  could  have  had  all  my  instructiona 
from  my  mistress.  As  it  was,  I  had  three  dis- 
tinct mistresses ;  my  real  one  knowing  less  about 
what  \  did,  than  either  of  the  others.  I  was  often 
very  much  tempted  to  peep  into  the  beautiful 
books  which  were  lying  about  the  drawing-room 
I  had  the  care  of  As  I  dusted  them  with  my 
brush,  once  or  twice  I  could  not  resist ;  and,  one 
morning  I  opened  the  prettiest,  in  which  there 
were  such  beautiful  engravings,  that  I  turned 
them  all  over  till  I  came  to  the  end.  One  en- 
graving seemed  so  very  interesting  that  I  could 
not  resist  reading  a  little  of  the  story  which  told 
about  it.  I  was  standing  with  the  book  in  one 
hand,  the  dusting  brush  in  the  other,  forgetting 
every  thing  else,  when  I  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  my  own  name.  I  turned  round  and 
saw  my  mistress.  "  Fanny  !"  repeated  my  mi? 
tress,  "this  is  very  wrong;  I  do  not  allow  this.' 
I  could  not  speak,  but  I  felt  myself  turn  very  rec 
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and  I  put  the  book  hastily  on  the  table.  I  did 
not  try  to  make  any  excuse  for  what  I  had  done. 
I  was  touched  by  the  gentleness  with  which  my 
mistress  had  reproved  me. 

Several  weeks  passed.  I  was  very  miserable, 
but  I  struggled  hard  to  bear  all  as  well  as  I  could. 
I  was  sure  that  both  the  nurse  and  the  cook  gave 
me  a  great  many  things  to  do  that  they  ought  to 
have  done  themselves  ;  so  that  I  had  very  little 
rest,  and  was  very  tired  when  night  came.  I 
was  certain  that  I  was  a  restraint  on  what  they 
had  to  say  to  each  other :  they  were  by  no  means 
sure  of  me ;  and,  when  I  entered  the  kitchen  un- 
expectedly, I  knew  by  their  altered  tone  and 
manners  that  they  spoke  of  something  different 
to  what  they  had  been  speaking  about  before.  I 
saw  many  signs  pass  between  them,  which  they 
did  not  think  I  saw.  Sometimes  I  knew  they 
were  trying  to  see  how  far  they  might  trust  me, 
and  I  had  a  strong  wish  that  they  would  find  out 
they  7ievc7-  would  be  able  to  trust  me. 

One  day  I  was  cleaning  the  children's  shoes 
in  a  little  out-house  near  the  kitchen,  when  my 
mistress  came  down  to  give  orders  for  dinner. 
The  cook  did  not  know  I  was  there.  Most  of 
what  was  said  I  could  hear  very  distinctly ; 
for  the  kitchen-door  was  open.  "  Oh  !  indeed, 
ma'am,"  said  the  cook,  "  these  young  girls  eat  a 
great  deal ;  you'd  be  astonished  to  see  how  she 
makes  away  with  the  puddings." — "  Change  of 
air  has  given  her  an  appetite,  I  suppose,"  said 
my  mistress. — "  Yes,  indeed,  ma'am  ;  but  if  it 
was  an  appetite  in  moderation,  I  should  say  no- 
thing about  it ;  but  to  see  her  eat  in  the  way  she 
does — why,  ma'am,  yesterday,  besides  the  pud- 
ding left  from  the  nursery,  I  had  made  another 
for  our  dinner,  and  though  Mary  and  I  took  only 
the  least  morsel,  there  was  not  a  bit  left." — "In- 
deed !"  said  my  mistress,  and  left  the  kitchen. 

It  was  hard  work  for  me  to  keep  quiet.  Twice 
I  went  toward  the  kitchen-door.  I  felt  myself 
burn  all  over  with  anger ;  but  I  was  struck  dumb 
by  the  falsehoods  I  had  heard.  There  had  been 
no  pudding  for  dinner  the  day  before,  and  having 
had  a  headache,  I  had  eaten  no  meat ;  nor  could 
I  have  been  tempted  even  by  the  savory-looking 
veal  cutlets  that  the  cook  had  prepared  for  her- 
self and  Mary.  For  some  time  after  my  mistress 
had  left  the  kitchen  I  remained  quite  still ;  in- 
deed, I  Avas  scarcely  able  to  move  ;  then  I  made 
a  rush  toward  the  kitchen-door,  intending  to  up- 
braid the  cook  with  her  wickedness  ;  but  again 
I  checked  myself  I  waited  till  I  could  leave 
the  out-house  and  pass  up  the  back  stairs  with- 
out being  seen  ;  then  I  went  into  the  room  where 
I  slept,  threw  myself  upon  my  little  bed,  and 
cried  bitterly. 
i  I  was  roused  by  the  nurse,  who  had  been 
I  seeking  the  children's  shoes  to  take  the  children 
out  to  walk.  I  washed  my  eyes,  and  went  out 
with  them.  The  baby  was  a  nice  chubby  little 
thing,  about  seven  months  old,  but  he  was  what 
the  nurse  called  "lumpish,  and  had  no  spring,'' 
so  that  he  was  very  heavy  to  carry.  When 
we  went  out  to  walk,  the  nurse  always  carried 
fjaby  till  we  got  out  of  sight  of  the  house  ;  then 


she  gave  him  to  me  ;  and  when  we  returned  she 
always  took  him  again  at  the  same  place.  After 
taking  one  turn  on  the  heath  "promenade,"  we 
went  down  by  the  sand-pits,  and  walking  on  till 
we  came  to  a  retired  place,  the  nurse  seated  her- 
self near  a  heather  bush,  and  took  a  book.  My 
arms  ached  so  very  much  that  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  sit  down  too ;  but  she  told  me  to  go 
on,  the  other  children  following  me.  After  I  had 
walked  some  distance,  baby  awoke,  and  began 
to  cry.  I  could  not  comfort  him.  'The  more  I 
tried,  the  louder  he  screamed,  and  the  two  little 
children,  frightened  at  his  screams,  began  to  cry 
too.  I  turned  to  go  back,  but  we  had  gone  fur- 
ther than  I  thought ;  and  the  road  being  irregu- 
lar, we  had  picked  our  way  round  many  tall 
bushes  of  heather,  all  looking  so  much  alike — 
that  I  did  not  know  which  way  to  take.  In 
great  trouble  what  to  do,  and  scarcely  being  able 
to  hold  the  baby  any  longer,  I  shouted  "  Nurse  ! 
nurse  !"  as  loud  as  I  could  shout ;  but  so  great 
was  the  noise  made  by  the  screaming  of  the  chil- 
dren, that  my  voice  could  not  be  heard.  Present- 
ly, however,  to  my  great  relief,  the  nurse  sudr- 
denly  appeared  from  behind  the  bush,  near  which 
we  were  sitting. 

What  a  face  of  rage  she  had !  "  How  dare 
you,"  she  said,  "how  dare  you  go  so  farl" 
Then  snatching  the  child  from  my  arms,  she 
would  not  hear  a  word ;  but  as  soon  as  she  had 
made  him  and  the  rest  of  the  children  quiet,  she 
went  on  abusing  me  very  much  indeed. 

We  were  still  some  way  from  home  when  the 
church  clock  chimed  a  quarter  to  two.  Sudden- 
ly the  nurse  stopped,  put  her  hand  into  her  pock- 
et, and  looked  very  much  frightened.  "  I've  left 
the  book,"  she  said,  "  left  it  on  the  bank ;  run — 
run  directly — make  haste — don't  lose  a  moment, 
or  it  may  be  gone."  I  stood  still ;  for  I  felt 
angry  at  having  been  scolded  so  undeservedly. 
"Go!  go  this  instant!"  I  was  too  late;  the 
book  was  gone  !  I  scarcely  dared  to  go  back. 
"Not  find  it !"  said  the  nurse,  when  I  came  u{ 
to  her ;  "  it  must  be  there  ;  you've  done  this  on 
purpose."  When  we  had  reached  home,  she 
flung  the  baby  hurriedly  into  my  arms.  "  I'll 
go  myself,"  she  said. 

The  book  I  had  seen  her  take  out  of  her  pocket 
looked  very  much  like  one  placed  on  a  side-tabie 
in  the  room  of  which  I  had  charge,  and  so  great 
was  my  curiosity  to  know  if  it  really  were  the 
same,  that  I  could  not  resist  going  down  to  see ; 
so  putting  the  baby  (who  had  begun  to  cry  again) 
upon  the  bed,  and  telling  the  little  ones  to  sit  still 
for  a  minute,  down  I  went.  The  book  was  not 
on  the  table.  I  was  sure  that  I  had  dusted  and 
placed  it  there  that  very  morning,  and  I  now  felt 
certain  that  that  book  was  the  lost  one.  The 
nurse  returned,  but  without  the  book.  She 
seemed  very  much  hurried,  and  was  very  cross. 
She  could  not  have  been  more  so  if  the  book  hnd 
been  lost  by  any  fault  of  mine.  She  asked  mo 
if  I  knew  the  name  of  it.  I  told  her  that  I  did 
not ;  taking  care  not  to  mention  my  suspicion — 
nay,  my  certainty — that  it  was  the  very  book  I 
had  dusted  and  placed  on  the  table  that  morning. 
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The  next  day  a  great  change  seemed  to  have 
cV)me  over  both  the  nurse  and  the  cook ;  their 
manner  was  much  kinder  than  ever  it  had  been 
before.  Neither  of  them  said  a  cross  word  ;  yet 
I  was  almost  certain  that  the  nurse  had  been 
telling  the  cook  that  I  had  overheard  what  she 
had  said  to  my  mistress.  The  cause  of  this 
change  puzzled  me  at  first,  but  I  soon  suspected 
that  they  each  wanted  to  coax  me  ;  the  one  to 
say  nothing;,  about  "  the  large  appetite,"  the  other 
about  the  lost  book. 

Since  the  loss  of  the  book,  every  time  the  bell 
had  rung,  my  heart  leaped  as  though  it  would 
burst  through  my  body,  and  I  looked  anxiously 
at  Mary  Wild  when  she  came  into  the  kitchen 
again  ;  but  nothing  came  of  all  this.  One  day, 
Mary,  having  a  bad  fit  of  toothache,  I  had  to  wait 
at  table.  That  very  afternoon  mistress  sent  to 
speak  to  me  ;  she  was  sitting  in  the  inner  draw- 
ing-room. Strange  to  say,  that  much  as  I  had 
thought  about  the  book,  at  that  very  moment  I 
had  forgotten  all  about  it,  and  almost  started 
when  mistress  said,  "  Fanny,  I  want  to  know  if 
you  have  misplaced  a  book  that  was  on  that 
table  :  it  is  nearly  a  week  since  I  missed  it,  but 
not  chancing  to  want  it  till  now,  I  forgot  to  make 
inquiry  about  it.''  I  turned  very  red.  I  could 
not  speak.  My  mistress  looked  questioningly 
into  my  face.  ''  Do  you  know  where  it  is, 
Fanny T'  "No — yes — no,  indeed,  ma'am,  no." 
"  Fanny,  Fanny  !  I  am  sure  you  are  not  speak- 
ing the  truth ;  there  is  something  wrong — you 
do  know  something  about  it."  And  she  looked 
fixedly  on  my  face.  I  became  redder  still,  but 
did  not  answer.  "Where  is  iti  what  is  become 
of  it  1"  "  Indeed,  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  loss  of  that  book."  "To  do  with  the  loss  ? 
Then  you  allow  that  you  do  know  that  it  is  lost? 
How  can  you  know  this  without  having  some- 
tliing  to  do  with  it  1"  "  Oh  !  pray,  ma'am,  pray, 
pray  ask  the  nurse."  "The  nurse!  what  can 
she  possibly  have  to  do  with  the  loss  of  that 
book?'  Again  I  was  silent.  The  bell  was 
rung,  and  the  nurse  ordered  to  come  down.  A 
glance  at  her  face  told  me  that  she  knew  what 
was  going  on.  "  Nurse,"  said  my  mistress, 
"  Fanny  asks  me  to  go  to  you  to  account  for  the 
loss  of  a  book  which  has  been  missing  for  some 
days  out  of  this  room.  Do  you  know  any  thing 
about  if?"  "I,  ma'am!"  said  the  nurse,  pre- 
tending to  be  very  much  surprised.  "  Yet  I 
can't  say  that  I  know  nothing  about  a  book  that 
was  in  this  room."  Then  turning  to  me — "  Did 
you  not  put  it  back  again  1  you  know  very  well 
that  I  threatened  to  tell  mistress  about  it ;  and 
I'm  very  sorry,  now,  that  I  did  not  tell  her." 
The  only  word  I  could  say  was,  "  Nurse  !" 
"  I  am  sure,  ma'am,"  said  the  nurse,  "  I  should 
have  been  very  sorry  to  say  any  thing  against 
her — and  if  you  had  not  found  her  out,  I  should 
not  have  told  about  her.  She  is  but  young, 
ma'am,  and  may  improve — but,  indeed,  ma'am, 
never  in  my  life  did  I  see  a  young  girl  tell  a  lie 
witli  such  a  face  of  innocence."  I  was  bursting 
with  shame  and  vexation.  "  May  I  speak,  ma'am  1 
Oh  !  pray  hear  me — it  was  not  I :  it  was  she  who 


lost  the  book.  Do  let  me  speak,  ma'am ;  pray 
let  me  tell  you — "  "  No,  you  shall  have  no  in- 
ducement to  tell  more  falsehoods.  I  fear  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  send  you  home  again ;  I  can  not 
have  any  one  with  my  children  who  tells  un- 
truths." And  she  pointed  to  the  nurse  to  open 
the  door  for  me.  As  she  was  doing  so,  nurse 
said,  "  She  told  me,  ma'am,  how  you  had  caught 
her  reading  one  morning,  when — "  Here  she 
shut  me  out  and  herself  in. 

If  I  had  had  money  enough  to  take  me  to  Bir- 
mingham, I  believe  I  should  not  have  staid  in 
the  house  an  hour  longer;  but  how  often  have  I 
been  thankful  that  I  had  not ;  for,  if  I  had  gone 
away  then,  nothing  could  ever  have  cleared  me 
in  the  eyes  of  my  mistress,  and  I  should  have 
been  disgraced  forever. 

Though  I  had  been  five  months  in  my  place,  I 
had  written  but  two  letters  ;  one  to  my  aunt,  the 
other  to  the  matron.  I  was  never  allowed  a 
light  to  take  up- stairs,  so  that  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  there.  It  was  late  when  the 
servants  came  to  bed  that  night ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing cried  a  great  deal,  I  was  just  dropping  to 
sleep  when  they  came  into  the  room.  I  did  not 
sleep  long.  When  I  awoke,  there  was  darkness 
in  the  room  again,  and  the  servants  were  snoring. 
Then  all  at  once  the  thought  came  into  my  head 
that  I  would  get  up  and  write  a  letter  to  my  aunt. 
I  slipped  on  a  few  things.  It  was  too  dark  for 
me  to  be  able  to  see  any  thing  in  the  room,  and 
I  did  not  know  where  the  candle  had  been  put. 
Very  much  disappointed,  I  was  preparing  to  get 
into  bed  again,  when  I  remembered  the  lamp 
standing  on  the  centre-table  in  the  inner  draw- 
ing-room ;  that  room  of  which  I  had  the  charge. 
I  opened  the  door  softly,  and  found  my  way  into 
the  drawing-room.  I  flamed  up  a  match,  which 
gave  light  long  enough  for  me  to  find  the  lamp ; 
then  I  flamed  up  another,  and  lighted  it.  The 
lamp  gave  but  a  dull  light ;  all  in  the  house  was 
so  quiet,  and  every  thing  looked  so  dusky,  that  I 
was  frightened,  and  went  on  trembling  more  than 
before.  There  was  paper  in  the  case  before  me, 
and  there  were  pens  in  the  inkstand,  but  I  never 
thought  of  using  those.  My  own  paper  and  pens 
were  under  the  tray  of  my  work-box,  and  that 
was  in  the  kitchen.  The  lamp  was  not  too  large 
to  be  easily  carried  ;  so,  taking  it  up  with  care,  I 
went  into  the  kitchen.  The  two  cats  on  the 
hearth  roused  up  when  I  opened  the  door.  One 
rushed  out  and  began  to  mew  loudly.  How 
frightened  I  was  !  I  waited,  hoping  the  cats 
might  settle  again ;  but  they  began  mewing 
louder  than  ever,  looking  up  to  my  face,  and 
then  rubbing  themselves  against  the  meat-screen. 
I  was  sure  that  they  smelt  something  that  they  j 
wanted  me  to  give  them  ;  so  I  went  toward  the  j 
meat-screen  to  see  what  it  was.  There  I  saw  a 
hand-basket,  and  something  wrapped  up  in  a 
cloth.  Pushing  the  meat-screen  cautiously  aside, 
I  lifted  the  basket  out.  Within  I  found  a  med- 
ley of  things  that  would  have  puzzled  wiser  heads 
than  mine  to  know  how  they  could  come  together. 
There  was  a  thick  slice  of  uncooked  veal,  two 
sausages,   a  slice  of  raw  salmon,   some  green 
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pease,  and  seven  new  potatoes,  half  a  pot  of 
raspberry  jam,  a  nutmeg,  and  half  a  cucumber. 
I  did  not  dare  to  untie  the  bundle — which  was 
folded  up  very  carefully — ^but  I  could  feel  bits  of 
candles,  and  a  basin  among  the  oddments  it 
seemed  to  contain.  I  put  the  basket  quickly 
down  again.  The  cats  had  been  mewing  about 
me  all  this  time.  At  length  I  did  contrive  to 
escape.  I  had  reached  the  drawing-room,  placed 
the  lamp  on  the  table,  when  I  saw  the  two  bits 
of  burnt  matches  which  I  had  forgotten  to  pick 
up,  and  which  might  have  left  traces  of  my  wan- 
derings. There  was  another  bit  somewhere.  In 
my  gladness  to  have  remembered  this,  I  moved 
the  lamp  quickly,  and  in  carrying  it  toward  the 
floor,  I  knocked  the  glass  against  the  edge  of  the 
table ;  it  fell  to  shivers,  and  the  light  was  extin- 
guished. What  was  to  be  done  1  Nothing  : 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  leave  things 
just  as  they  were,  and  to  creep  into  bed  again. 

In  the  morning  I  hurried  down,  fearful  lest 
any  of  the  servants  should  chance  to  go  into  the 
drawing-room  before  I  had  picked  up  the  broken 
glass.  I  opened  the  shutters,  and  soon  found 
that  the  shattered  glass  was  not  all  the  injury 
that  had  been  done.  There  was  lamp-oil  on  the 
beautiful  carpet !  There  seemed  no  end  to  my 
troubles. 

"  Broken  the  lamp-glass  !"  said  the  cook,  as 
I  passed  through  the  kitchen  with  the  broken 
bits  of  glass  ;  "what  ever  will  you  do  1" — "I  can 
do  nothing  but  tell  mistress." — "Then  I'll  tell 
you  what  to  do  ;  take  my  advice,  and  deny  it." 
"  Deny  what  1" — "  Why,  that  you've  broken  the 
lamp-glass." — "  What  !  tell  my  mistress  a  lie  1 
how  can  you  give  me  such  wicked  advice  1" — 
"  Well ;  it's  no  business  of  mine,"  said  the 
cook ;  "  if  you  won't  tell  her  a  lie,  I'll  tell  her 
the  truth."  I  determined,  however,  to  speak 
first.  I  could  not  go  about  my  usual  work  till  I 
had  spoken  to  my  mistress  ;  and  yet,  when  I 
heard  the  dining-room  door  open,  and  knew  that 
she  would  be  coming  up,  I  ran  out  of  the  room, 
and  went  up-stairs  ;  my  courage  failed  me,  and 
I  hardly  dared  to  go  down  again.  From  the  top 
of  the  stairs  I  saw  her  go  into  the  room,  and  I 
saw  the  cook  following  her.  I  expected  every 
moment  to  be  called.  Soon  the  door  opened, 
and  the  cook  came  out.  I  heard  her  say,  dis- 
tinctly, "  Indeed,  ma'am,  I'm  afraid  she'll  turn 
out  badly ;  but  I've  done  what  I  can  to  make 
her  confess."  At  the  sound  of  the  opening  of 
the  door,  with  a  sudden  determination,  I  had 
rushed  down  stairs,  and  was  within  a  few  steps 
of  the  room  as  the  cook  came  out.  On  seeing 
me.,  she  shut  the  door  quickly,  and  turned  quite 
red  ;  then,  speaking  in  a  voice  on  purpose  for 
my  mistress  to  hear,  she  said,  "  What  !  have 
you  been  listening  1"  I  made  no  answer;  but 
went  into  the  room. 

There  was  an  expression  of  displeasure  on 
the  face  of  my  mistress  as  she  looked  at  me. 
She  asked,  "  How  did  you  break  the  lamp-glass  1 
Tell  me  the  truth — for  though  I  may  pardon  the 
accident,  I  will  not  pardon  any  falsehood  about 
it." 
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I  begged  that  I  might  tell  her  every  thing,  and 
that  I  might  begin  from  the  day  when  I  came  to 
my  place.  I  did  so.  I  told  her  all,  and  very 
much  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  just  been  writ- 
ing it  now.  She  listened  to  me  with  great  at- 
tention, and  at  parts  of  what  I  told  her,  I  could 
see  her  countenance  change  very  much  indeed. 
When  I  had  done,  she  said,  "  Fanny,  you  have 
told  me  that  which  has  shocked  me  very  much. 
I  can  say  nothing  further  to  you  till  I  have 
spoken  to  Mr.  Morgan  ;  meantime  you  must  be 
silent,  and  go  on  as  usual." 

Mr.  Morgan  was  at  that  time  from  home,  and 
not  expected  for  some  days.  Meanwhile,  Mrs. 
Morgan  had  missed  several  bottles  of  wine  from 
the  cellar.  She  had  a  distinct  knowledge  of 
three  bottles  that  were  not  in  their  places. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  he  did  not  go  to 
London  as  usual.  He  and  my  mistress  were 
talking  together  in  the  study  for  a  long  time.  I 
knew  well  what  they  were  talking  about,  and  so 
flurried  did  I  feel,  that  I  could  hardly  get  on  with 
my  work.  At  length  I  met  mistress  as  she  was 
going  up-stairs.  She  said  she  was  coming  to  bid 
me  go  into  the  study ;  and  her  manner  was  so 
kind  that  I  obeyed  her  without  fear.  My  mas- 
ter, too,  spoke  very  kindly  to  me.  I  found  that 
my  mistress  had  written  to  tell  him  what  had 
been  passing  at  home  in  his  absence,  and  that 
he,  chancing  to  be  at  Dudley,  which  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  Birmingham,  had  gone  there 
to  make  further  inquiry  about  me  ;  that  he  had 
been  at  the  school,  had  seen  the  matron,  and  had 
also  seen  my  aunt.  Ail  that  he  had  heard  about 
me  had  satisfied  him,  and  convinced  him  that 
what  I  had  told  my  mistress  was  nothing  but  the 
truth.  "Is  this  your  handkerchief,  Fanny  1" 
said  my  master,  taking  up  one  from  a  side  table. 
"Yes,  sir,  it  is,"  I  said,  unfolding  it,  "and  here 
is  my  name  marked ;  it  was  given  to  me  by  a 
favorite  little  schoolfellow,  and  I  feared  I  had  lost 
it." — "  Where  do  you  think  I  found  this  hand- 
kerchief, Fanny  1" — "Indeed,  sir,  I  can't  tell; 
but,  thank  you,  sir,  for  I  am  so  glad  it  is  found." 
"  I  found  it  in  the  wine-cellar."  I  must  have 
looked  very  much  alarmed,  for  my  mistress  said 
kindly,  "Don't  look  so  frightened,  Fanny." 
My  master  rang  the  bell :  it  was  answered  by 
Mary  Wild.  "  Stay  here,"  he  said ;  "  and,  Fan- 
ny, go  and  tell  the  nurse  to  come  down."  When 
the  nurse  entered,  he  rang  the  bell  again.  No 
one  came.  Indeed,  there  was  no  one  to  come 
but  the  cook ;  and  that  not  being  her  bell,  she 
did  not  think  of  answering  it.  "  Shall  I  tell  her, 
sir  1"  said  Mary  Wild,  who,  as  well  as  the  nurse, 
now  beginning  to  suspect  something  was  wrong, 
turned  very  pale.  "No!"  said  my  master,  an- 
grily, "  no  one  shall  leave  the  room."  Just  then 
the  door  opened,  and  the  cook  entered.  The 
plausible  smooth  face  she  had  put  on  was  gone 
in  an  instant,  on  seeing  what  was  the  state  of 
things.  After  a  moment's  silence,  he  began  : 
"  This  handkerchief,"  he  said,  "  though  marked 
with  Fanny's  name,  was  not  put  in  the  wine- 
cellar  by  her."  He  looked  sternly  at  the  cook — 
"  Silence !"  he  said,  to  the  cook,  when  she  tried 
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to  speak.  He  then  went  on  :  "If  the  three  bot- 
tles of  wine  stolen  out  of  the  collar  are  still  in 
the  house,  they  shall  be  found — here  is  a  search 
warrant,  and  at  the  door  is  a  policeman,  ready  to 
enforce  its  execution.  There  is  no  escape,  and 
in  confession  is  the  best  chance  of  mercy."  Mary 
Wild  looked  at  the  cook.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  woman's  face  at  that  moment.  She  seemed 
choking  with  feelings  that  she  tried  to  hide,  and 
uncertain  what  it  would  be  the  best  for  her  to 
do  ;  she  went  at  last  toward  the  door,  and  sud- 
denly opening  it,  was  rushing  out  of  the  room 
and  up-stairs.  "  Stop  !"  cried  my  master,  fol- 
lowing her. — "  I  must  go,"  she  said,  "  I  am  ill. 
This  sudden  shock — to  think  that  I — that  it 
should  come  to  this — to  be  suspected." — And 
then  she  screamed,  and  tried  to  throw  herself 
into  a  fit ;  but  the  fit  would  not  come.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan said,  "  You  had  better  be  quiet,  and  submit 
quietly  to  what  you  can  not  escape  from." — "  I 
will,"  she  screamed  out ;  "  I  have  nothing  to 
fear — I  am  innocent ;  only  let  me  go  up-stairs ; 
only  let  me  have  a  few  minutes  to — "  "  Not 
an  instant,"  said  my  master.  He  then  opened 
the  window,  and  called  to  the  policeman,  who 
had  been  waiting  in  the  garden.  The  boxes  of 
each  of  the  servants  were  examined.  In  the 
cook's  box  were  found  two  of  the  bottles,  besides 
many  things  belonging  to  my  mistress — cambric 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  chamber-towels,  silk-stock- 
ings, and  many  other  articles,  marked  with  the 
names  of  visitors  who  had  been  staying  in  the 
house.  Folded  up  in  some  crumpled  bits  of  pa- 
per, and  put  into  the  sleeve  of  an  old  gown,  was 
a  silver  fork,  that  had  been  lost  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  that  mistress  had  supposed  to  have  been 
stolen  by  the  housemaid  who  had  lived  there  be- 
fore Mary  Wild  came.  In  the  nurse's  box  were 
several  things  that  looked  very  unlikely  to  be 
her  own,  but  they  did  not  belong  to  mistress.  In 
a  corner  of  the  nursery  cupboard  was  the  third 
bottle  of  wine  ;  that  also  had  been  opened.  In 
Mary  Wild's  box  there  was  nothing  to  excite 
suspicion. 

When  the  examination  was  over,  master  gave 
the  cook  in  charge  to  the  policeman.  The  nurse 
was  told  to  leave  the  house  within  an  hour.  She 
would  have  had  much  to  say,  but  master  would 
not  hear  her. 

A  month's  notice  was  given  to  Mary  Wild. 
I  was  glad  of  it ;  for  though  I  knew  that  she  had 
entered  into  many  of  the  wicked  cook's  decep- 
tions, there  was  a  something  about  her  that  made 
me  think  she  would  have  been  good,  if  she  had 
not  been  under  such  evil  influence.  All  had 
been  so  sudden,  that  I  almost  fancied  it  had  been 
a  dream.  For  a  few  days  we  went  on  without 
other  servants,  and  I  thought  things  had  never 
been  so  comfortable  as  they  were  during  this 
time  ;  but  Mary  Wild  was  taken  so  very  ill,  that 
a  doctor  was  sent  for.  She  became  worse  and 
worse,  and  I  scarcely  ever  left  her.  In  her  de- 
lirium she  would  talk  about  things  that  had  pass- 
ed between  the  cook  and  herself;  and  though  she 
did  not  know  what  she  was  saying,  I  felt  sure 
that  what  she  said  had  been.     A  very  long  time 


she  was  ill ;  then  a  sudden  change  took  place ; 
and  she  was  out  of  danger.  Poor  thing  !  how 
quiet,  and  patient,  and  sorrowful  she  was  :  and 
how  grateful  for  every  thing  that  was  done  for 
her !  Mistress  was  so  much  touched  by  the 
many  signs  of  sorrow  Mary  had  shown,  that  she 
allowed  her  to  remain  in  her  place.  Though  I 
was  so  young,  only  just  seventeen,  my  mistress, 
knowing  that  I  was  fond  of  the  children,  trusted 
them  to  my  care.  She  engaged  another  nurse 
for  three  months  to  "put  me  in  the  way."  At 
the  end  of  that  time  she  sent  to  the  school  for 
another  girl  to  fill  the  place  which  had  been 
mine.  Very  great  was  my  delight  to  find  that 
she  was  the  one  who  had  been  my  most  favorite 
schoolfellow ;  the  very  girl  who  had  given  me 
the  handkerchief 

The  cook  was  committed  for  trial ;  her  sen- 
tence was  six  months'  imprisonment.  What 
became  of  the  nurse  I  never  knew. 


THE  POINT  OF  HONOR. 

ONE  evening  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1842, 
seven  persons,  including  myself,  were  sit- 
ting and  chatting  in  a  state  of  hilarious  gayety 
in  front  of  Senor  Arguellas'  country-house,  a 
mile  or  so  out  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  the  East- 
ern Intendencia  of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  and 
once  its  chief  capital,  when  an  incident  occurred 
that  as  eflfectually  put  an  extinguisher  upon  the 
noisy  mirth  as  if  a  bomb-shell  had  suddenly  ex- 
ploded at  our  feet.  But  first  a  brief  account  of 
those  seven  persons,  and  the  cause  of  their  being 
so  assembled,  will  be  necessary. 

Three  were  American  merchants — Southerners 
and  smart  traders,  extensively  connected  with 
the  commerce  of  the  Colombian  archipelago,  and 
designing  to  sail  on  the  morrow — wind  and 
weather  permitting,  in  the  bark  Neptune,  Starkey 
master  and  part  owner — for  Morant  Bay,  Jamaica ; 
one  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Spanish  artillery,  and 
nephew  of  our  host ;  another  was  a  M.  Dupont, 
a  young  and  rich  Creole,  of  mingled  French  and 
Spanish  parentage,  and  the  reputed  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Donna  Antonia — the  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  SeiTor  Arguellas,  and  wilhal  a 
graceful  and  charming  maiden  of  eighteen — a 
ripe  age  in  that  precocious  clime  ;  the  sixth 
guest  was  Captain  Starkey,  of  the  Neptune,  a 
gentlemanly,  fine-looking  English  seaman  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age  ;  the  seventh  and  last 
was  myself,  at  that  time  a  mere  youngster,  and 
but  just  recovered  from  a  severe  fit  of  sickness 
which  a  twelvemonth  previously  had  necessitated 
my  removal  from  Jamaica  to  the  much  more  tem- 
perate and  equable  climate  of  Cuba,  albeit  the 
two  islands  are  only  distant  about  five  degrees 
from  each  other.  I  was  also  one  of  Captain 
Starkey's  passengers,  and  so  was  Senor  Arguel- 
las, who  had  business  to  wind  up  in  Kingston. 
He  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Seiiora  Arguellas, 
Antonia,  the  young  lieutenant,  and  M.  Dupont. 
The  Neptune  had  brought  a  cargo  of  sundries, 
consisting  of  hardware,  cottons,  etcetera,  to  Cuba, 
and  was  returning  about  half-laden  with  goods. 
Among  these,  belonging  to  the  American  mer- 
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chants,  were  a  number  of  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
that  had  proved  unsalable  in  Cuba,  and  which, 
it  was  thought,  might  find  a  satisfactory  market 
in  Jamaica.  There  was  excellent  cabin-accom- 
modation on  board  Captain  Starkey's  vessel,  and 
as  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  passage  prom- 
ised to  be  a  brief  as  well  as  pleasant  one — the 
wind  having  shifted  to  the  northwest,  with  the 
intention,  it  seemed,  of  remaining  there  for  some 
time — we  were  all,  as  I  have  stated,  in  exceed- 
ingly good-humor,  and  discussing  the  intended 
trip,  Cuban,  American,  and  European  politics, 
the  comparative  merits  of  French  and  Spanish 
wines,  and  Havanna  and  Alabama  cigars,  with 
infinite  glee  and  gusto. 

The  evening,  too,  was  deliciously  bright  and 
clear.  The  breeze,  pronounced  by  Capt.  Starkey 
to  be  rising  to  a  five  or  six  knot  one  at  sea,  only 
sufficiently  stirred  the  rich  and  odorous  vegeta- 
tion of  the  valleys,  stretching  far  away  beneath 
us,  gently  to  fan  the  heated  faces  of  the  party 
with  its  grateful  perfume,  and  slightly  ripple  the 
winding  rivers,  rivulets  rather,  which  every  where 
intersect  and  irrigate  the  island,  and  which  were 
now  glittering  with  the  myriad  splendors  of  the 
intensely-lustrous  stars  that  diadem  a  Cuban 
night.  Nearly  all  the  guests  had  drunk  very 
freely  of  wine,  too  much  so,  indeed  ;  but  the 
talk,  in  French,  which  all  could  speak  tolerably, 
did  not  profane  the  calm  glory  of  the  scene,  till 
some  time  after  Senora  Arguellas  and  her  daugh- 
ter had  left  us.  The  senior,  I  should  state,  was 
still  detained  in  town  by  business  which  it  was 
necessary  he  should  dispose  of  previous  to  em- 
barking for  Jamaica. 

"  Do  not  go  away,"  said  Senora  xA-rguellas,  ad- 
dressing Captain  Starkey,  as  she  rose  from  her 
seat,  "  till  I  see  you  again.  When  you  are  at 
leisure,  ring  the  sonnctte  on  the  table  and  a  serv- 
ant will  inform  me.  I  wish  to  speak  further  with 
you  relative  to  the  cabin  arrangements." 

Captain  Starkey  bowed.  I  had  never,  I  thought, 
seen  Antonia  smile  so  sweetly ;  and  the  two  ladies 
left  us.  I  do  not  precisely  remember  how  it  came 
about,  or  what  first  led  to  it,  but  it  was  not  very 
long  before  we  were  all  conscious  that  the  con- 
versation had  assumed  a  disagreeable  tone.  It 
struck  me  that  possibly  M.  Dupont  did  not  like  the 
expression  of  Antonia's  face  as  she  courtesied  to 
Captain  Starkey.  This,  however,  would,  I  think, 
have  passed  off  harmlessly,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  captain  happened  to  mention,  very  impru- 
dently, that  he  had  once  served  as  a  midship- 
man on  board  the  English  slave-squadron.  This 
fanned  M.  Dupont's  smouldering  ill-humor  into  a 
flame,  and  I  gathered  from  his  confused  maledic- 
tions that  he  had  suffered  in  property  from  the 
exertions  of  that  force.  The  storm  of  angry 
words  raged  fiercely.  The  motives  of  the  En- 
glish for  interfering  with  the  slave-traffic  were 
denounced  with  contemptuous  bitterness  on  the 
one  side,  and  as  warmly  and  angrily  defended 
on  the  other.  Finally — the  fact  is,  they  were 
both  flustered  with  wine  and  passion,  and  scarce- 
ly knew  what  they  said  or  did — M.  Dupont  ap- 
plied an  epithet  to  the  Queen  of  England,  which 


instantly  brought  a  glass  of  wine  full  in  his  face 
from  the  hand  of  Captain  Starkey.  They  were 
all  in  an  instant  on  their  feet,  and  apparently 
sobered,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  the  wordy  tumult. 

Captain  Starkey  was  the  first  to  speak.  His 
flushed  and  angry  features  paled  suddenly  to  an 
almost  deathly  white,  and  he  stammered  out,  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  M.  Dupont.  It  was  wrong — 
very  wrong  in  me  to  do  so,  though  not  inex- 
cusable." 

"  Pardon  1  Mille  tonnerres  V  shouted  Dupont, 
who  was  capering  about  in  an  ecstasy  of  rage, 
and  wiping  his  face  with  his  handkerchief.  "  Yes, 
a  bullet  through  your  head  shall  pardon  you — 
nothing  less  !" 

Indeed,  according  to  the  then  notions  of  Cuban 
society,  no  other  alternative  save  the  duello  ap- 
peared possible.  Lieutenant  Arguellas  hurried 
at  once  into  the  house,  and  speedily  returned 
with  a  case  of  pistols.  "  Let  us  proceed,"  he 
said,  in  a  quick  whisper,  "  to  the  grove  yonder  ; 
we  shall  be  there  free  from  interruption."  He 
took  Dupont's  arm,  and  both  turned  to  move  ofT. 
As  they  did  so,  Mr.  Desmond,  the  elder  of  the 
American  gentlemen,  stepped  toward  Captain 
Starkey,  who  with  recovered  calmness,  and  with 
his  arms  folded,  was  standing  by  the  table, 
and  said,  "  I  am  not  entirely,  my  good  sir,  a 
stranger  to  these  affairs,  and  if  I  can  be  of  service 
I  shall—" 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Desmond,"  replied  the  En- 
glish captain  ;  "  but  I  shall  not  require  your 
assistance.  Lieutenant  Arguellas,  you  may  as 
well  remain.  I  am  no  duelist,  and  shall  not 
fight  M.  Dupont." 

"  What  does  he  say  1"  exclaimed  the  lieuten- 
ant, gazing  with  stupid  bewilderment  round  the 
circle.     "Not  fight!" 

The  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  I  saw,  flushed  as  hot- 
ly in  the  veins  of  the  Americans  as  it  did  in  mine 
at  this  exhibition  of  the  white  feather  by  one  of 
our  race.  "  Not  fight,  Captain  Starkey  !"  said 
Mr.  Desmond,  with  grave  earnestness,  after  a 
painful  pause  :  "  you,  whose  name  is  in  the  list 
of  the  British  royal  navy,  say  this  !  You  must 
be  jesting !" 

"  I  am  perfectly  serious — I  am  opposed  to  duel- 
ing upon  princi[)Ic." 

"  A  coward  upon  principle  I"  fairly  screamed 
Dupont,  with  mocking  fury,  and  at  the  same  time 
shaking  his  clenched  fist  at  the  Englishman. 

The  degrading  epithet  stung  like  a  serpent. 
x\.  gleam  of  fierce  passion  broke  out  of  Captain 
Starkey's  dark  eyes,  and  he  made  a  step  toward 
Dupont,  hut  resolutely  checked  himself 

"  Well,  it  must  be  borne  !  I  was  wrong  to 
offer  you  personal  violence,  although  your  im- 
pertinence certainly  deserved  rebuke.  Still,  I 
repeat  I  will  not  fight  with  you." 

"But  you  shall  give  my  friend  satisfaction  !" 
exclaimed  Lieutenant  Arguellas,  who  was  as 
much  excited  as  Dupont ;  "  or,  by  Heaven,  I  will 
post  you  as  a  dastard  not  only  throughout  this 
island  but  Jamaica !" 

Captain  Starkey  for  all  answer  to  this  menace 
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coolly  rang  the  sonnettc,  and  desired  the  slave 
who  answered  it  to  inform  Seiiora  Argucllas  that 
he  was  about  to  leave,  and  wished  to  see  her. 

"  The  brave  Englishman  is  about  to  place  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  your  aunt's  petticoats, 
Alphonso  !"  shouted  Dupont,  with  triumphant 
mockery. 

"  I  almost  doubt  whether  Mr.  Starkey  is  an 
Englishman,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Desmond,  who,  as 
well  as  his  two  friends,  was  getting  pretty  much 
incensed  ;  "  but,  at  all  events,  as  my  father  and 
mother  were  born  and  raised  in  the  old  country, 
if  you  presume  to  insinuate  that — " 

Senora  Arguellas  at  this  moment  approached, 
and  the  irate  American  with  some  difficulty  re- 
strained himself  The  lady  appeared  surprised 
at  the  strange  aspect  of  the  company  she  had  so 
lately  left.  She,  however,  at  the  request  of  the 
captain,  instantly  led  the  way  into  the  house, 
leaving  the  rest  of  her  visitors,  as  the  French  say, 
plantes  Id. 

Ten  minutes  afterward  we  were  informed  that 
Captain  Starkey  had  left  the  house,  after  im- 
pressing upon  Senora  Arguellas  that  the  Neptune 
would  sail  the  next  morning  precisely  at  nine 
o'clock.  A  renewed  torrent  of  rage,  contempt, 
and  scorn  broke  forth  at  this  announcement,  and 
a  duel  at  one  time  seemed  inevitable  between 
Lieutenant  Arguellas  and  Mr.  Desmond,  the  last- 
named  gentleman  manifesting  great  anxiety  to 
shoot  somebody  or  other  in  vindication  of  his 
Anglo-Saxon  lineage.  This,  however,  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  party  broke  up  in  angry  disorder. 

We  were  all  on  board  by  the  appointed  time 
on  the  following  morning.  Captain  Starkey  re- 
ceived us  with  civil  indifference,  and  I  noticed 
that  the  elaborate  sneers  which  sat  upon  the 
countenances  of  Dupont  and  the  lieutenant  did 
not  appear  in  the  slightest  degree  to  ruffle  or 
affect  him  ;  but  the  averted  eye  and  scornful  air 
of  Donna  Antonia  as  she  passed  with  Seiiora 
Arguellas  toward  the  cabin,  drawing  her  mantilla 
tightly  round  her  as  she  swept  by,  as  if — so  I 
perhaps  wrongfully  interpreted  the  action — it 
would  be  soiled  by  contact  with  a  poltroon,  visi- 
bly touched  him — only,  however,  for  a  few  brief 
moments.  The  expression  of  pain  quickly  van- 
ished, and  his  countenance  was  as  cold  and  stern 
as  before.  There  was,  albeit,  it  was  soon  found, 
a  limit  to  this,  it  seemed,  contemptuous  for- 
bearance. Dupont,  approaching  him,  gave  his 
thought  audible  expression,  exclaiming,  loud 
enough  for  several  of  the  crew  to  hear,  and  look- 
ing steadily  in  the  captain's  face  :  "  Lnclie  /" 
He  would  have  turned  away,  but  was  arrested 
by  a  gripe  of  steel.  *'  Ecoutez,  monsieur,"  said 
Captain  Starkey:  "individually,  I  hold  for  no- 
thing whatever  you  may  say ;  but  I  am  captain 
and  king  in  this  ship,  and  I  will  permit  no  one 
to  beard  me  before  the  crew,  and  thereby  lessen 
my  authority  over  them.  Do  you  presume  again 
to  do  so,  and  I  will  put  you  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, perhaps  in  irons,  till  we  arrive  at  Jamaica." 
He  then  threw  off  his  startled  auditor,  and  walked 
forward.  The  passengers,  colored  as  well  as 
white,  were  all  on  board  ;  the  anchor,  already 


apeak,  was  brought  home  ;  the  bows  of  the  ship 
fell  slowly  off,  and  we  were  in  a  few  moments 
running  before  the  wind,  though  but  a  faint  one, 
for  Point  Morant. 

No  one  could  be  many  hours  on  board  the 
Neptune  without  being  fully  satisfied  that,  how- 
ever deficient  in  dueling  courage  her  captain 
might  be,  he  was  a  thorough  seaman,  and  that 
his  crew — about  a  dozen  of  as  fine  fellows  as  I 
have  ever  seen — were  under  the  most  perfect 
discipline  and  command.  The  service  of  the 
vessel  was  carried  on  as  noiselessly  and  regularly 
as  on  board  a  ship  of  war ;  and  a  sense  of  confi- 
dence, that  should  a  tempest  or  other  sea-peril 
overtake  us,  every  reliance  might  be  placed  in 
the  professional  skill  and  energy  of  Captain 
Starkey,  was  soon  openly  or  tacitly  acknowl- 
edged by  all  on  board.  The  weather  throughout 
happily  continued  fine,  but  the  wind  was  light 
and  variable,  so  that  for  several  days  after 
we  had  sighted  the  blue  mountains  of  Jamaica, 
we  scarcely  appeared  sensibly  to  diminish  the 
distance  between  them  and  us.  At  last  the 
breeze  again  blew  steadily  from  the  northwest, 
and  we  gradually  neared  Point  Morant.  We 
passed  it,  and  opened  up  the  bay  at  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  voyage  might 
be  said  to  be  over.  This  was  a  great  relief  to 
the  cabin-passengers — far  beyond  the  ordinary 
pleasure  to  land-folk  of  escaping  from  the  tedium 
of  confinement  on  shipboard.  There  was  a  con- 
straint in  the  behavior  of  every  body  that  was 
exceedingly  unpleasant.  The  captain  presided 
at  table  with  freezing  civility  ;  the  conversation, 
if  such  it  could  be  called,  was  usually  restricted 
to  monosyllables  ;  and  we  were  all  very  heartily 
glad  that  we  had  eaten  our  last  dinner  in  the 
Neptune.  When  we  doubled  Point  Morant,  all 
the  passengers  except  myself  were  in  bed,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  Captain  Starkey 
went  below,  and  was  soon  busy,  I  understood, 
with  papers  in  his  cabin.  For  my  part  I  was 
too  excited  for  sleep,  and  I  continued  to  pace  the 
deck  fore  and  aft  with  Hawkins,  the  first-mate, 
whose  watch  it  was,  eagerly  observant  of  the 
lights  on  the  well-known  shore,  that  I  had  left 
so  many  months  before  with  but  faint  hopes  of 
ever  seeing  it  again.  As  I  thus  gazed  landward, 
a  bright  gleam,  as  of  crimson  moonlight,  shot 
across  the  dark  sea,  and  turning  quickly  round, 
I  saw  that  it  was  caused  by  a  tall  jet  of  flame 
shooting  up  from  the  main  hatchway,  which  two 
seamen,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  had  at  the 
moment  partially  opened.  In  my  still  weak 
state,  the  terror  of  the  sight — for  the  recollection 
of  the  barrels  of  powder  on  board  flashed  instant- 
ly across  my  mind — for  several  moments  com- 
pletely stunned  me,  and  but  that  I  caught  in- 
stinctively at  the  rattlings,  I  should  have  fallen 
prostrate  on  the  deck.  A  wild  outcry  of  "  Fire  ! 
fire  !" — the  most  fearful  cry  that  can  be  heard 
at  sea — mingled  with  and  heightened  the  dizzy 
ringing  in  my  brain,  and  I  was  barely  sufficiently 
conscious  to  discern,  amid  the  runnings  to  and 
fro,  and  the  incoherent  exclamations  of  the  crew, 
the  sinewy,  athletic  figure  of  the  captain  leap  up, 
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as  it  were,  from  the  companion-ladder  to  the 
deck,  and  with  his  trumpet-voice  command  im- 
mediate silence,  instantly  followed  by  the  order 
again  to  batten  down  the  blazing  hatchway. 
This,  with  his  own  assistance,  was  promptly 
effected,  and  then  he  disappeared  down  the  fore- 
castle. The  two  or  three  minutes  he  was  gone 
— it  could  scarcely  have  been  more  than  that — 
seemed  interminable  ;  and  so  completely  did  it 
appear  to  be  recognized  that  our  fate  must  de- 
pend upon  his  judgment  and  vigor,  that  not  a 
word  was  spoken,  nor  a  finger,  I  think,  moved, 
till  he  reappeared,  already  scorched  and  blackened 
with  the  fire,  and  dragging  up  what  seemed  a 
dead  body  in  his  arms.  He  threw  his  burden  on 
the  deck,  and  passing  swiftly  to  where  Hawkins 
stood,  said  in  a  low,  hurried  whisper,  but  audible 
to  me  ;  "  Run  down  and  rouse  the  passengers, 
and  bring  my  pistols  from  the  cabin-locker. 
Quick !  Eternity  hangs  on  the  loss  of  a  mo- 
ment." Then  turning  to  the  startled  but  atten- 
tive seamen,  he  said  in  a  rapid  but  firm  voice  : 
"You  well  know,  men,  that  I  would  not  on  any 
occasion  or  for  any  motive  deceive  you.  Listen, 
then,  attentively.  Yon  drunken  brute — he  is 
Lieutenant  Arguellas'  servant — has  fired  with 
his  candle  the  spirits  he  was  stealing,  and  the 
hold  is  a  mass  of  fire  w^hich  it  is  useless  to  waste 
one  precious  moment  in  attempting  to  extin- 
guish." 

A  cry  of  rage  and  terror  burst  from  the  crew, 
and  they  sprang  impulsively  toward  the  boats, 
but  the  captain's  authoritative  voice  at  once 
arrested  their  steps.  "  Hear  me  out,  will  you  1 
Hurry  and  confusion  will  destroy  us  all,  but  with 
courage  and  steadiness  every  soul  on  board  may 
be  saved  before  the  flames  can  reach  the  powder. 
And  remember,"  he  added,  as  he  took  his  pistols 
from  Hawkins  and  cocked  one  of  them,  "that  I 
will  send  a  bullet  after  any  man  who  disobeys 
me,  and  I  seldom  miss  my  aim.  Now,  then,  to 
your  work — steadily,  and  with  a  will !" 

It  was  marvelous  to  observe  the  influence  his 
bold,  confident,  and  commanding  bearing  and 
words  had  upon  the  men.  The  panic-terror 
that  had  seized  them  gave  place  to  energetic 
resolution,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  the  boats  were  in  the  water.  "  Well  done, 
my  fine  fellows  !  There  is  plenty  of  time,  I 
again  repeat.  Four  of  you" — and  he  named 
them — "  remain  with  me.  Three  others  jump 
into  each  of  the  large  boats,  two  into  the  small 
one,  and  bring  them  round  to  the  landward  side 
of  the  ship.  A  rush  would  swamp  the  boats, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  only  one  gangway 
clear." 

The  passengers  were  by  this  time  rushing 
upon  deck  half-clad,  and  in  a  state  of  the  wildest 
terror,  for  they  all  knew  there  was  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gunpowder  on  board.  The  instant  the 
boats  touched  the  starboard  side  of  the  bark,  the 
men,  white  as  well  as  colored,  forced  their  way 
with  frenzied  eagerness  before  the  women  and 
children — careless,  apparently,  whom  they  sacri- 
ficed so  that  they  might  themselves  leap  to  the 
shelter  of  the  boats  from  the  fiery  volcano  raging 


beneath  their  feet.  Captain  Starkey,  aided  by 
the  four  athletic  seamen  he  had  selected  for  the 
duty,  hurled  them  fiercely  back.  "  Back,  back !" 
he  shouted.  "  We  must  have  funeral  order  here 
— first  the  women  and  children,  next  the  old  men. 
Hand  SeiTora  Arguellas  along ;  next  the  young 
lady  her  daughter  :  quick  !" 

As  Donna  Antonia,  more  dead  than  alive,  was 
about  to  be  lifted  into  the  boat,  a  gush  of  flame 
burst  up  through  the  main  hatchway  with  the 
roar  of  an  explosion  ;  a  tumultuous  cry  burst 
from  the  frenzied  passengers,  and  they  jostled 
each  other  with  frightful  violence  in  their  eflbrts 
to  reach  the  gangway.  Dupont  forced  his  way 
through  the  lane  of  seamen  with  the  energy  of  a 
madman,  and  pressed  so  suddenly  upon  Antonia 
that,  but  for  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  captain's 
Herculean  strength,  she  must  have  been  precipi- 
tated into  the  water. 

"  Back,  unmanly  dastard  !  back,  dog  !"  roared 
Captain  Starkey,  terribly  excited  by  the  lady's 
danger ;  and  a  moment  after,  seizing  Dupont 
fiercely  by  the  collar,  he  added:  "or  if  you  will, 
look  there  but  for  a  moment,"  and  he  pointed 
with  his  pistol-hand  to  the  fins  of  several  sharks 
plainly  visible  in  the  glaring  light  at  but  a  few 
yards'  distance  from  the  ship.  "  Men,"  he  added, 
"  let  whoever  presses  forward  out  of  his  turn  fall 
into  the  water." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  !"  was  the  prompt  mechanical  re- 
sponse. 

This  terrible  menace  instantly  restored  order ; 
the  colored  women  and  children  were  next  em- 
barked, and  the  boat  appeared  full. 

"  Pull  oflf,"  was  the  order :  "  you  are  deep 
enough  for  safety." 

A  cry,  faint  as  the  wail  of  a  child,  arose  in  the 
boat.     It  was  heard  and  understood. 

"  Stay  one  moment ;  pass  along  SeiTor  Arguel- 
las.    Now,  then,  oflfwith  you,  and  be  smart !" 

The  next  boat  was  quickly  loaded  ;  the  colored 
lads  and  men,  all  but  one,  and  the  three  Ameri- 
cans, went  in  her. 

"  You  are  a  noble  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Desmond, 
pausing  an  instant,  and  catching  at  the  captain's 
hand  ;   "  and  I  was  but  a  fool  to — " 

"  Pass  on,"  was  the  reply  :  "  there  is  no  time 
to  bandy  compliments." 

The  order  to  shove  off  had  passed  the  captain's 
lips  when  his  glance  chanced  to  light  upon  me, 
as  I  leaned,  dumb  with  terror,  just  behind  him 
ao-ainst  the  vessel's  bulwarks. 

"  Hold  on  a  moment  !"  he  cried.  "  Here  is  a 
youngster  whose  weight  will  not  hurt  you  ;"  and 
he  fairly  lifted  me  over,  and  dropped  me  gently 
into  the  boat,  whispering  as  he  did  so  :  "  Re- 
member me,  Ned,  to  thy  father  and  mother  should 
I  not  see  them  again." 

There  was  now  only  the  small  boat,  capable 
of  safely  containing  but  eight  persons,  and  how, 
it  was  whispered  among  us — how,  in  addition  to 
the  two  seamen  already  in  her,  can  she  take  off 
Lieutenant  Arguellas,  M.  Dupont,  the  remaining 
colored  man,  the  four  seamen,  and  Captain  Star- 
key  1  They  were,  however,  all  speedily  em- 
barked except  the  captain. 
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"Can  she  bear  another T'  he  asked,  and  al- 
though his  voice  was  firm  as  ever,  his  counte- 
nance, I  noticed,  was  ashy  pale,  yet  full  as  ever 
of  unswerving  resolution. 

"  We  must,  and  will,  sir,  since  it's  you ;  but 
we  are  dangerously  overcrowded  now,  especially 
with  yon  ugly  customers  swimming  round  us." 

"  Stay  one  moment ;  I  can  not  quit  the  ship 
while  there's  a  living  soul  on  board."  He  step- 
ped hastily  forward,  and  presently  reappeared  at 
the  gangway  with  the  still  senseless  body  of  the 
lieutenant's  servant  in  his  arms,  and  dropped  it 
over  the  side  into  the  boat.  There  was  a  cry  of 
indignation,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  boat's 
rope  the  next  instant  was  cast  into  the  water. 
"  Now  pull  for  your  lives  !"  The  oars,  from  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  instantly  fell  into  the 
water,  and  the  boat  sprang  off.  Captain  Starkey, 
now  that  all  except  himself  were  clear  of  the 
burning  ship,  gazed  eagerly  with  eyes  shaded 
with  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  shore. 
Presently  he  hailed  the  headmost  boat.  "  We 
must  have  been  seen  from  the  shore  long  ago, 
and  pilot-boats  ought  to  be  coming  out,  though  I 
don't  see  any.  If  you  meet  one,  bid  him  be 
smart :  there  may  be  a  chance  yet."  All  this 
scene,  this  long  agony,  which  has  taken  me  so 
many  words  to  depict  very  imperfectly  from  my 
own  recollection,  and  those  of  others,  only  last- 
ed, I  was  afterward  assured  by  Mr.  Desmond, 
eight  minutes  from  the  embarkation  of  Senora 
Arguellas  till  the  last  boat  left  the  ill-fated 
Neptune. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  frightful  sublimity  of 
the  spectacle  presented  by  that  flaming  ship,  the 
sole  object,  save  ourselves,  discernible  amidst  the 
vast  and  heaving  darkness,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
of  the  night  and  ocean,  coupled  as  it  was  with 
the  dreadful  thought  that  the  heroic  man  to 
whose  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  we  all 
owed  our  safety  was  inevitably  doomed  to  perish. 
We  had  not  rowed  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  when  the  flames,  leaping  up  every  where 
through  the  deck,  reached  the  rigging  and  the 
few  sails  set,  presenting  a  complete  outline  of 
the  bark  and  her  tracery  of  masts  and  yards 
drawn  in  lines  of  fire  !  Captain  Starkey,  not  to 
throw  away  the  chance  he  spoke  of,  had  gone  out 
to  the  end  of  the  bowsprit,  having  first  let  the  jib 
and  foresail  go  by  the  run,  and  was  for  a  brief 
space  safe  from  the  flames;  but  what  was  this 
but  a  prolongation  of  the  bitterness  of  death  1 

The  boats  continued  to  increase  the  distance 
between  them  and  the  blazing  ship,  amidst  a 
dead  silence  broken  only  by  the  measured  dip  of 
the  oars  ;  and  many  an  eye  was  turned  with  in- 
tense anxiety  shoreward  with  the  hope  of  de- 
scrying the  expected  pilot.  At  length  a  distinct 
hail — and  I  felt  my  heart  stop  beating  at  the 
sound — was  heard  ahead,  lustily  responded  to  by 
the  seamen's  throats,  and  presently  afterward  a 
swiftly-propelled  pilot-boat  shot  out  of  the  thick 
darkness  ahead,  almost  immediately  followed  by 
another. 

"  What  ship  is  that  V  cried  a  man  standing  in 
the  bows  of  the  first  boat. 


"  The  Neptune,  and  that  is  Captain  Starkey  on 
the  bowsprit !" 

I  sprang  eagerly  to  my  feet,  and  with  all  the 
force  I  could  exert,  shouted :  *'  A  hundred  pounds 
for  the  first  boat  that  reaches  the  ship !" 

"  That's  young  Mr.  Mainwaring's  face  and 
voice!"  exclaimed  the  foremost  pilot.  "Hurra, 
then,  for  the  prize  !"  and  away  both  sped  with 
eager  vigor,  but  unaware  certainly  of  the  peril  of 
the  task.  In  a  minute  or  so  another  shore-boat 
came  up,  but  after  asking  a  few  questions,  and 
seeing  how  matters  stood,  remained,  and  light- 
ened us  of  a  portion  of  our  living  cargoes.  We 
were  all  three  too  deep  in  the  water,  the  small 
boat  perilously  so. 

Great  God !  the  terrible  suspense  we  all  felt 
while  this  was  going  forward.  I  can  scarcely 
bear,  even  now,  to  think  about  it.  I  shut  my 
eyes,  and  listened  with  breathless,  palpitating  ex- 
citement for  the  explosion  that  should  end  all. 
It  came  ! — at  least  I  thought  it  did,  and  I  sprang 
convulsively  to  my  feet.  So  sensitive  was  my 
brain,  partly  no  doubt  from  recent  sickness  as 
well  as  fright,  that  I  had  mistaken  the  sudden 
shout  of  the  boats'  crews  for  the  dreaded  catas- 
trophe. The  bowsprit,  from  the  end  of  which  a 
rope  was  dangling,  was  empty  !  and  both  pilots, 
made  aware  doubtless  of  the  danger,  were  pulling 
with  the  eagerness  of  fear  from  the  ship.  The 
cheering  among  us  was  renewed  again  and  again, 
during  which  I  continued  to  gaze  with  arrested 
breath  and  fascinated  stare  at  the  flaming  vessel 
and  fleeing  pilot-boats.  Suddenly  a  pyramid  of 
flame  shot  up  from  the  hold  of  the  ship,  followed 
by  a  deafening  roar.  I  fell,  or  was  knocked 
down,  I  know  not  which ;  the  boat  rocked  as  if 
caught  in  a  fierce  eddy  ;  next  came  the  hiss  and 
splash  of  numerous  heavy  bodies  falling  from  a 
great  height  into  the  water ;  and  then  the  blind- 
ing glare  and  stunning  uproar  were  succeeded 
by  a  soundless  silence  and  a  thick  darkness,  in 
which  no  man  could  discern  his  neighbor.  The 
stillness  was  broken  by  a  loud,  cheerful  hail  from 
one  of  the  pilot-boats  :  we  recognized  the  voice, 
and  the  simultaneous  and  ringing  shout  which 
burst  from  us  assured  the  gallant  seaman  of  our 
own  safety,  and  how  exultingly  we  all  rejoiced 
in  his.  Half  an  hour  afterward  we  were  safely 
landed ;  and  as  the  ship  and  cargo  had  been 
specially  insured,  the  only  ultimate  evil  result  of 
this  fearful  passage  in  the  lives  of  the  passengers 
and  crew  of  the  Neptune  was  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
underwriters. 

A  piece  of  plate,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Des- 
mond and  his  friends,  was  subscribed  for  and 
presented  to  Captain  Starkey  at  a  public  dinner 
given  at  Kingston  in  his  honor — a  circumstance 
that  many  there  will  remember.  In  his  speech 
on  returning  thanks  for  the  compliment  paid  him, 
he  explained  his  motive  for  resolutely  declining 
to  fight  a  duel  with  M.  Dupont,  half-a-dozen  ver- 
sions of  which  had  got  into  the  newspapers.  "  I 
was  very  early  left  an  orphan,"  he  said,  "and 
was  very  tenderly  reared  by  a  maternal  aunt, 

Mrs. ."     (He  mentioned  a  name  with  which 

hundreds  of  newspaper  readers  in  England  must 
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be  still  familiar).  "  Her  husband — as  many  here 
jH^ay  be  aware — fell  in  a  duel  in  the  second  month 
<)f  wedlock.  My  aunt  continued  to  live  deject- 
edly on  till  I  had  passed  my  nineteenth  year ; 
and  so  vivid  an  impression  did  the  patient  sorrow 
of  her  life  make  on  me — so  thoroughly  did  I 
learn  to  loathe  and  detest  the  barbarous  practice 
that  consigned  her  to  a  premature  grave,  that  it 
scarcely  required  the  solemn  promise  she  obtain- 
ed from  me,  as  the  last  sigh  trembled  on  her  lips, 
to  make  me  resolve  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  fight  a  duel.  As  to  my  behavior 
during  the  unfortunate  conflagration  of  the  Nep- 
tune, which  my  friend  Mr.  Desmond  has  spoken 
of  so  flatteringly,  I  can  only  say  that  I  did  no 
more  than  my  simple  duty  in  the  matter.  Both 
he  and  I  belong  to  a  maritime  race,  one  of  whose 
most  peremptory  maxims  it  is  that  the  captain 
must  be  the  last  man  to  quit  or  give  up  his  ship. 
Besides,  I  must  have  been  the  veriest  dastard 
alive  to  have  quailed  in  the  presence  of — of — that 
is,  in  the  presence  of — circumstances  which — in 
point  of  fact — that  is — "  Here  Captain  Starkey 
blushed  and  boggled  sadly  :  he  was  evidently  no 
orator ;  but  whether  it  was  the  sly  significance 
of  Senor  Arguellas'  countenance,  which  just  then 
happened  to  be  turned  toward  him,  or  the  glance 
he  threw  at  the  gallery  where  Senora  Arguellas' 
grave  placidity  and  Donna  Antonia's  bright  eyes 
and  blushing  cheeks  encountered  him,  that  so 
completely  put  him  out,  I  can  not  say ;  but  he 
continued  to  stammer  painfully,  although  the 
company  cheered  and  laughed  with  great  vehe- 
mence and  uncommon  good-humor,  in  order  to 
give  him  time.  He  could  not  recover  him- 
self; and  after  floundering  about  through  a  few 
more  unintelligible  sentences  sat  down,  evident- 
ly very  hot  and  uncomfortable,  though  amidst  a 
little  hurricane  of  hearty  cheers  and  hilarious 
laughter. 

I  have  but  a  few  more  words  to  say.  Captain 
Starkey  has  been  long  settled  at  the  Havanna ; 
and  Donna  Antonia  has  been  just  as  long  Mrs. 
Starkey.  Three  little  Starkeys  have  to  my 
knowledge  already  come  to  town,  and  the  captain 
is  altogether  a  rich  and  prosperous  man ;  but 
though  apparently  permanently  domiciled  in  a 
foreign  country,  he  is,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  as 
true  an  Englishman,  and  as  loyal  a  subject  of 
Queen  Victoria,  as  when  he  threw  the  glass  of 
wine  in  the  Cuban  Creole's  face.  I  don't  know 
what  has  become  of  Dupont ;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  don't  much  care.  Lieutenant  Arguellas 
has  attained  the  rank  of  major  :  at  least  I  suppose 
he  must  be  the  Major  Arguellas  oflScially  report- 
ed to  be  slightly  wounded  in  the  late  Lopez  buc- 
caneering affair.  And  I  also  am  pretty  well  now, 
thank  you ! 

CHRISTMAS  IN  GERMANY. 

CHRISTMAS-DAY  came — presents  were  to 
be  exchanged.     My  friend  Albert  B and 

I  were  deputed  to  go  to  Bremen  to  make  pur- 
chases, the  choice  thereof  being  left  to  our  dis- 
cretion. This,  be  it  understood,  was  for  the  be- 
hoof of  some  of  our  gentlemen  friends ;  the  ladies 


had  long  been  prepared  with  their  offerings,  which 
almost,  in  every  case,  were  the  work  of  their  own 
hands. 

We  started  on  foot ;  it  was  genial  frosty 
weather.  At  Oslebshausen,  which  is  half-way, 
we  rested,  and  took  a  glass  of  wine.  Then  we 
continued  our  march,  and  at  last  caught  sight  of 
the  windmill,  which  marks  the  entrance  to  the 
town.  Breakfast  was  the  first  thing  to  be  thought 
of,  so  we  went  and  breakfasted  in  a  house  situated 
in  a  street  called  the  "  Bishop's  Needle."  Then 
we  hunted  about  in  various  shops,  and  finally  ar- 
rived, not  a  little  laden,  at  the  office  of  the  Les- 
mona  omnibus.  Here  we  deposited  our  goods, 
and  secured  our  places  ;  after  which,  as  we  had 
a  couple  of  hours  before  us,  we  repaired  to  Ste- 
hely  and  Jansen's,  the  chief  cafe  of  Bremen,  to 
pass  the  time  and  read  the  papers. 

Toward  dusk  we  reached  Lesmona,  and  our 
constituents  immediately  selected,  each  according 
to  his  taste,  the  articles  we  had  brought  them. 
For  my  part,  as  I  was  that  evening  a  guest  at 
the  house  of  my  friend  the  pastor,  I  betook  my- 
self thither  with  the  trifling  gifts  I  had  bought 
for  his  children.  I  was  destined  to  receive  in 
return  presents  from  them  and  other  members 
of  his  family.  How  they  were  exchanged,  I 
shall  presently  relate.  I  begin  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ceremony ;  for  the  celebration  of  Christ- 
mas-day is,  indeed,  a  ceremony  in  most  parts  of 
Germany. 

The  pastor's  house  is,  when  you  look  at  it  in 
front,  a  long,  low  building,  with  a  prodigiously 
high  thatched  roof  If  you  go  to  the  gable, 
however,  you  will  find  that  there  are  actually 
three  stories  in  it,  two  being  in  the  said  roof. 
The  middle  of  the  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  a 
large  hall,  which  gives  access  to  all  the  chambers, 
and  has  a  branch  leading  to  one  end  of  the  edifice. 
At  this  end  there  is  a  door,  on  passing  by  which, 
you  find  yourself  in  the  place  where  the  cows, 
pigs,  and  other  animals  are  kept.  When  I  speak 
of  the  other  animals,  I  should  except  the  storks, 
who,  on  their  arrival  in  spring,  from  Egypt  or 
elsewhere,  find  their  usual  basket-work  habita- 
tions about  the  chimneys  all  ready  to  receive 
them.  One  would  imagine,  by  the  way,  that 
they  brought  from  their  winter  quarters  some- 
thing like  the  superstition  of  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  Nile  valley,  so  great  is  the  worship  of  the 
Germans  for  these  birds,  and  so  enthusiastically 
is  their  arrival  hailed.  No  one  would  ever  dare 
to  murder  a  stork.  A  similar  protection  is  ex- 
tended to  nightingales.  The  consequense  is, 
that,  being  unmolested,  the  "  solemn  bird  of 
night"  becomes  very  tame.  In  the  suburbs  of 
Hamburg  are  numerous  villas,  and  there,  in  a 
friend's  garden,  I  have  passed  and  repassed  under 
the  bough  where,  within  the  reach  of  my  arm,  a 
nightingale  was  singing.  He  not  only  showed 
no  fear,  but,  being  of  a  vain  character,  as  night- 
ingales naturally  are,  he  strained  his  little  throat 
the  more  that  he  saw  I  listened  to  him. 

But  to  return  to  the  pastor's  house.  In  the 
corner  of  the  hall  of  which  I  have  spoken,  was 
the  •'  Christmas  Tree."      Some  of  those  who 
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read  these  sketches  may  have  seen  an  engraving 
of  Luther  on  a  Christmas  evening,  his  wife  and 
children  beside  him.  The  tree  represented  in 
that  engraving  was  the  exact  prototype  of  the 
one  I  now  saw.  It  was  of  a  species  of  fir,  and 
on  all  its  branches  were  fixed  small  wax-tapers. 
These,  at  the  given  hour,  were  lighted.  Imme- 
diately, a  procession  of  the  village-school  children 
entered,  and  placed  themselves  in  order.  Then 
the  pastor  appeared,  and  after  a  short  prayer 
gave  out  a  psalm.  He  conducted  the  music  him- 
self, and,  as  he  had  for  some  time  been  teaching 
the  young  people  a  little  singing,  it  was  much 
better  than  usual,  more  especially  as  there  were 
no  braying  men  to  spoil  it.  The  air  was  that 
brave  old  composition  of  the  great  reformer,  Ein 
feste  B^irg  ist  unscr  Gott  ("A  strong  tower  is 
our  God").     Nothing  nobler  in  psalmody  exists. 

After  another  short  prayer,  and  a  few  words 
by  way  of  speech,  sundry  rewards  and  prizes 
were  distributed.  The  greater  part  of  these 
were  the  handiwork  of  the  pastor's  family.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  useful  articles  of  dress 
and  other  things,  which  domestic  female  hands 
know  how  to  sew,  and  knit,  and  embroider.  Many 
tracts  were  distributed.  A  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced, and  the  children  withdrew. 

It  was  now  our  turn.  The  family  assembled 
in  the  saloon — a  fine  apartment,  about  thirty  feet 
in  length.  A  long  table,  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  extended  down  the  centre.  At  this  every 
one  had  his  place — I  among  the  rest.  But  it 
was  not  for  a  repast.  Each  had  previously  en- 
tered and  deposited  his  or  her  Christmas  boxes 
at  the  part  of  the  table  assigned  to  those  to  whom 
they  were  offered.  We  all  had  thus  a  little  heap. 
As  the  greatest  secresy  is  preserved  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  general  entry,  we  had  all  the 
pleasure  of  a  surprise.  The  curiosity  of  the 
children,  and  also  of  those  who  were  not  chil- 
dren, as  they  examined  their  gifts  was  most 
amusing.  I,  for  my  part,  received  among  other 
things  the  following : — Sundry  articles  got  up 
by  the  family  fingers  ;  a  little  box,  covered  with 
beads,  for  holding  lucifer-matches ;  a  German  toy, 
meant  to  be  instructive  ;  a  long  chain  in  beads, 
intended  for  the  decoration  of  a  pipe.  This  pipe 
was  in  sugar,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  note  in 
verse.  The  note  I  still  have,  but  the  pipe  melted 
away  in  the  damp  of  winter.  I  never  could 
ascertain  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  this  gift. 

A  little  later,  evening  worship  was  celebrated, 
and  then  we  supped.  Long  that  night,  after  I 
had  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow,  was  I  kept  awake 
by  the  thoughts  raised  by  the  kind,  hearty,  and 
genial  character  of  those  with  whom  I  liad  passed 
the  evening,  and  of  the  good,  old-fashioned,  hearty 
ceremony  in  which  I  had  participated. 

Many  a  merry  Christmas  to  these  my  friends  ! 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  LIFE. 

OF  all  Miracles,  the  most  wonderful  is  that  of 
Life — the  common,  daily  life  which  we  carry 
about  with  us,  and  which  every  where  surrounds 
us.  The  sun  and  stars,  the  blue  firmament,  day 
and  night,  the  tides  and  seasons,  are  as  nothing 


compared  with  it.     Life — the  soul  of  the  world, 
but  for  which  creation  were  not  ! 

It  is  our  daily  familiarity  with  Life,  which  ob- 
scures its  wonders  from  us.  We  live,  yet  remem- 
ber it  not.  Other  wonders  attract  our  attention, 
and  excite  our  surprise  ;  but  this,  the  great  won- 
der of  the  world,  which  includes  all  others,  is 
little  regarded.  We  have  grown  up  alongside 
of  Life,  with  Life  within  us  and  about  us  ;  and 
there  is  never  any  point  in  our  existence,  at 
which  its  phenomena  arrest  our  curiosity  and  at- 
tention. The  miracle  is  hid  from  us  by  familiarity, 
and  we  see  it  not. 

Fancy  the  earth  without  Life  ! — its  skeleton 
ribs  of  rock  and  mountain  unclothed  by  verdure, 
without  soil,  without  flesh  !  What  a  naked,  deso- 
late spectacle, — and  how  unlike  the  beautiful  as- 
pect of  external  nature  in  all  lands  !  Nature, 
ever-varied  and  ever-changing — coming  with  the 
spring,  and  going  to  sleep  with  the  winter — in 
constant  rotation.  The  flower  springs  up,  blooms, 
withers,  and  falls,  returning  to  the  earth  from 
whence  it  sprung,  leaving  behind  it  the  germs  of 
future  being ;  for  nothing  dies  ;  not  even  Life, 
which  only  gives  up  one  form  to  assume  another. 
Organization  is  traveling  in  an  unending  circle. 

The  trees  in  summer  put  on  their  verdure ; 
they  blossom  ;  their  fruit  ripens — falls  ;  what  the 
roots  gathered  up  out  of  the  earth  returns  to  earth 
again ;  the  leaves  drop  one  by  one,  and  decay, 
resolving  themselves  into  new  forms,  to  enter 
into  other  organizations  ;  the  sap  flows  back  to 
the  trunk  ;  and  the  forest,  wood,  field,  and  brake 
compose  themselves  to  their  annual  winter's 
sleep.  In  spring  and  summer  the  birds  sang  in 
the  boughs,  and  tended  their  young  brood  ;  the 
whole  animal  kingdom  rejoiced  in  their  full 
bounding  life  ;  the  sun  shone  warm,  and  nature 
rejoiced  in  greenness.  Winter  lays  its  cold  chill 
upon  this  scene ;  but  the  same  scene  comes 
round  again,  and  another  spring  recommences 
the  same  "  never-ending,  still  beginning"  suc- 
cession of  vital  changes.  We  learn  to  expect  all 
this,  and  become  so  familiar  with  it,  that  it  sel- 
dom occurs  to  us  to  reflect  how  much  harmony 
and  adaptation  there  is  in  the  arrangement — how 
much  of  beauty  and  glory  there  is  every  where, 
above,  around,  and  beneath  us. 

But  were  it  possible  to  conceive  an  intelligent 
being,  abstracted  from  our  humanity,  endowed 
with  the  full  possession  of  mind  and  reason,  all 
at  once  set  down  on  the  earth's  surface — how 
many  objects  of  surpassing  interest  and  wonder 
would  at  once  force  themselves  on  his  attention. 
The  verdant  earth,  covered  with  its  endless  pro- 
fusion of  forms  of  vegetable  life,  from  the  delicate 
moss  to  the  oak  which  survives  the  revolutions 
of  centuries  ;  the  insect  and  animal  kingdom, 
from  the  gnat  which  dances  in  the  summer's  sun- 
beams, up  to  the  higher  forms  of  sentient  being; 
birds,  beasts  of  endless  diversity  of  form,  instinct, 
and  color ;  and,  above  all,  Man — "  Lord  of  the 
lion  heart  and  eagle  eye  ;" — these  would,  to  such 
an  intelligence,  be  a  source  of  almost  endless  in- 
terest. 

It  is  life  which  is  the  grand  glory  of  the  world ; 
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it  was  the  consummation  of  creative  power,  at 
which  the  morning  stars  sang  together  for  joy. 
Is  not  the  sun  glorious  because  there  are  living 
eyes  to  be  gladdened  by  his  beams  1  is  not  the 
fresh  air  delicious  because  there  are  living  creat- 
ures to  inhale  and  enjoy  it  1  are  not  odors  fra- 
grant, and  sounds  sweet,  and  colors  gorgeous, 
because  there  is  the  living  sensation  to  appreciate 
them  1  Without  Life,  what  were  they  all  1  What 
were  a  Creator  himself,  without  life,  intelligence, 
understanding,  to  know  and  adore  Him,  and  to 
trace  His  finger  in  the  works  that  He  hath  made  "? 
Boundless  variety  and  perpetual  change  are 
exhibited  in  the  living  beings  around  us.  Take 
the  class  of  insects  alone  :  of  these,  not  fewer 
than  100,000  distinct  species  are  already  known 
and  described  ;  and  every  day  is  adding  to  the 
catalogue.  Wherever  you  penetrate,  that  life 
can  be  sustained,  you  find  living  beings  to  exist ; 
in  the  depths  of  ocean,  in  the  arid  desert,  or  at 
the  icy  polar  regions.  The  air  teems  with  life. 
The  soil  which  clothes  the  earth  all  round,  is 
swarming  with  life,  vegetable  and  animal.  Take 
a  drop  of  water,  and  examine  it  with  a  micro- 
scope :  lo  !  it  is  swarming  with  living  creatures. 
Within  Life,  exists  other  life,  until  it  recedes 
before  the  powers  of  human  vision.  The  para- 
sitic animalcule,  which  preys  upon  or  within  the 
body  of  a  larger  animal,  is  itself  preyed  upon  by 
parasites  peculiar  to  itself  So  minute  are  living 
animalcules,  that  Ehrenberg  has  computed  that 
not  fewer  than  five  hundred  millions  can  subsist 
in  a  single  drop  of  water,  and  each  of  these  mon- 
ads is  endowed  with  its  appropriate  organs,  pos- 
sesses spontaneous  power  of  motion,  and  enjoys 
an  independent  vitality. 

In  the  very  ocean  deeps,  insects,  by  the  labor 
of  ages,  are  enabled  to  construct  islands,  and  lay 
the  foundations  of  future  continents.  The  coral 
insect  is  the  great  architect  of  the  southern  ocean. 
First  a  reef  is  formed ;  seeds  are  wafted  to  it,  vege- 
tation springs  up,  a  verdant  island  exists  ;  then 
man  takes  possession,  and  a  colony  is  formed. 

Dig  down  into  the  earth,  and  from  a  hundred 
yards  deep,  throw  up  a  portion  of  soil — cover  it 
60  that  no  communication  can  take  place  between 
that  earth  and  the  surrounding  air.  Soon  you 
will  obsei've  vegetation  springing  up — perhaps 
new  plants,  altogether  unlike  any  thing  hereto- 
fore grown  in  that  neighborhood.  During  how 
many  thousands  of  years  has  the  vitality  of  these 
seeds  been  preserved  deep  in  the  earth's  bosom ! 
Not  less  wonderful  is  the  fact  stated  by  Lord 
Lindsay,  who  took  from  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy  a  tuber,  which  must  have  been  wrapped 
up  there  more  than  2000  years  before.  It  was 
planted,  was  rained  and  dewed  upon,  the  sun 
shone  on  it  again,  and  the  root  frrew,  burstinof 
forth  and  blooming  into  a  beauteous  Dahlia  ! 

At  the  North  Pole,  where  you  would  expect 
life  to  become  extinct,  the  snow  is  sometimes 
found  of  a  bright  red  color.  Examine  it  by  the 
microscope,  and,  lo  !  it  is  covered  with  mush- 
rooms, growing  on  the  surface  of  the  snow  as 
their  natural  abode. 
A  philosopher  distills  a  portion  of  pure  water, 


secludes  it  from  the  air,  and  then  places  it  under 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  electric  current.  Liv- 
ing beings  are  stimulated  into  existence,  the  acari 
Crossii  appear  in  numbers  !  Here  we  touch  on 
the  borders  of  a  great  mystery  ;  but  it  is  not  at 
all  more  mysterious  than  the  fact  of  Life  itself. 
Philosophers  know  nothing  about  it,  further  than 
it  is.  The  attempt  to  discover  its  cause,  inevita- 
bly throws  them  back  upon  the  Great  First  Cause. 
Philosophy  takes  refuge  in  religion. 

Yet  man  is  never  at  rest  in  his  speculations  as 
to  causes  ;  and  he  contrives  all  manner  of  theories 
to  satisfy  his  demands  for  them.  A  favorite  the- 
ory nowadays  is  what  is  called  the  Development 
theory,  which  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that 
one  germ  of  being  was  originally  planted  on  the 
earth,  and  that  from  this  germ,  by  the  wondrous 
power  of  Life,  all  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  have  progressively  been  developed.  Unques- 
tionably, all  living  beings  are  organized  on  one 
grand  plan,  and  the  higher  forms  of  living  beings, 
in  the  process  of  their  growth,  successively  pass 
through  the  lower  organized  forms.  Thus,  the 
human  being  is  successively  a  monad,  an  a-verte- 
brated  animal,  an  osseous  fish,  a  turtle,  a  bird,  a 
ruminant,  a  mammal,  and  lastly  an  infant  Man. 
Through  all  these  types  of  organization,  Tiede- 
mann  has  shown  that  the  brain  of  man  passes. 

This  theory,  however,  does  nothing  to  explain 
the  causes  of  life,  or  the  strikingly  diversified, 
and  yet  determinate  characters  of  living  beings  ; 
why  some  so  far  transcend  others  in  the  stages 
of  development  to  which  they  ascend,  and  how 
it  is  that  they  stop  there — how  it  is  that  animals 
succeed  each  other  in  right  lines,  the  offspring 
inheriting  the  physical  structure  and  the  moral 
disposition  of  their  parents,  and  never,  by  any 
chance,  stopping  short  at  any  other  stage  of  be- 
ing— man,  for  instance,  never  issuing  in  a  lion,  a 
fish,  or  a  polypus.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  it 
possible  that,  had  merely  the  Germ  of  Being 
been  planted  on  the  earth,  and  "  set  a-going," 
any  thing  like  the  beautiful  harmony  and  extra- 
ordinary adaptation  which  is  every  where  ob- 
servable throughout  the  animated  kingdoms  of 
Nature,  would  have  been  secured.  That  there 
has  been  a  grand  plan  of  organization,  on  which 
all  living  beings  have  been  formed,  seems  obvious 
enough ;  but  to  account  for  the  diversity  of  being, 
by  the  theory  that  plants  and  animals  have  grad- 
ually advanced  from  lower  to  higher  stages  of 
being  by  an  inherent  power  of  self-development, 
is  at  variance  with  known  facts,  and  is  only  an 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  one  difficulty  by  creating 
another  far  greater. 

Chemists  are  equally  at  fault,  in  endeavoring 
to  unvail  the  mysterious  processes  of  Life.  Be- 
fore its  power  they  stand  abashed.  For  Life 
controls  matter,  and  to  a  great  extent  overrules 
its  combinations.  An  organized  being  is  not 
held  together  by  ordinary  chemical  affinity  ;  nor 
can  chemistry  do  any  thing  toward  compounding 
organized  tissues.  The  principles  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  organized  being  are 
few,  the  chief  being  charcoal  and  water,  but  into 
what  wondrous  forais  does  Life  mould  these  com- 
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mon  elements  !  The  chemist  can  tell  you  what 
these  elements  are,  and  how  they  are  combined, 
when  dead ;  but  when  living,  they  resist  all  his 
power  of  analysis.  Rudolphi  confesses  that 
chemistry  is  able  to  investigate  only  the  lifeless 
remains  of  organized  beings. 

There  are  some  remarkable  facts  connected 
with  Animal  Chemistry — if  we  may  employ  the 
term — which  show  how  superior  is  the  principle 
of  Life  to  all  known  methods  of  synthesis  and 
analysis.  For  example,  much  more  carbon  or 
charcoal  is  regularly  voided  from  the  respiratory 
organs  alone,  of  all  living  beings — not  to  speak 
of  its  ejection  in  many  other  ways — than  can  be 
accounted  for,  as  having  in  any  way  entered  the 
system.  They  also  produce  and  eject  much 
more  nitrogen  than  they  inhale.  The  mushroom 
and  mustard  plant,  though  nourished  by  pure 
water  containing  no  nitrogen,  give  it  off  abund- 
antly ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  zoophytes  at- 
tached to  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  and 
reptiles  and  fishes  contain  it  in  abundance,  though 
living  and  growing  in  pure  water  only.  Again, 
plants  which  grow  on  sand  containing  not  a  parti- 
cle of  lime,  are  found  to  contain  as  much  of  this 
mineral  as  those  which  grow  in  a  calcareous  soil ; 
and  the  bones  of  animals  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  other  districts  where  not  an  atom  of  lime  is  to 
be  found  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  plants  from  which 
they  gather  their  food,  contain  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  lime,  though  it  remains  an  entire  mystery 
to  the  chemist  where  they  can  have  obtained  it. 
The  same  fact  is  observable  in  the  egg-shells  of 
hens,  where  lime  is  produced  in  quantities  for 
which  the  kind  of  food  taken  is  altogether  inad- 
equate to  account :  as  well  as  in  the  enormous 
deposits  of  coral-rock,  consisting  of  almost  pure 
lime,  without  any  manifest  supply  of  that  ingre- 
dient. Chemistry  fails  to  unravel  these  myste- 
rious facts  ;  nor  can  it  account  for  the  abundant 
production  of  soda,  by  plants  growing  on  a  soil 
containing  not  an  atom  of  soda  in  any  form  :  nor 
of  gold  in  bezoards  ;  nor  of  copper  in  some  de- 
scriptions of  shell-fish.  These  extraordinary 
facts  seem  to  point  to  this — that  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  elements  which  chemists  have  set 
down  as  simple,  because  they  have  failed  to  re- 
duce them  further,  are  in  reality  compound  ;  and 
that  what  we  regard  as  Elements,  do  not  signify 
matters  that  are  undecompoundable,  but  which 
are  merely  undecompounded  by  chemical  pro- 
cesses. Life,  however,  which  is  superior  to  hu- 
man powers  of  analysis,  resolves  and  composes 
the  ultimate  atoms  of  things  after  methods  of  its 
own,  but  which  to  chemists  will  probably  ever 
remain  involved  in  mystery. 

The  last  mystery  of  Life  is  Death.  Such  is 
the  economy  of  living  beings,  that  the  very  ac- 
tions which  are  subservient  to  their  preservation, 
tend  to  exhaust  and  destroy  them.  Each  being 
has  its  definite  term  of  life,  and  on  attaining  its 
acme  of  perfection,  it  begins  to  decay,  and  at 
length  ceases  to  exist.  This  is  alike  true  of  the 
insect  which  perishes  within  the  hour,  and  of  the 
octogenarian  who  falls  in  a  ripe  old  age.  Love 
provides   for  the   perpetuation  of  the   species. 


"  We  love,"  says  Virey,  "  because  we  do  not  live 
forever  :  we  purchase  love  at  the  expense  of  our 
life."  To  die,  is  as  characteristic  of  organized 
beings  as  to  live.  The  one  condition  is  necessa- 
ry to  the  other.  Death  is  the  last  of  life's  func- 
tions. And  no  sooner  has  the  mysterious  prin- 
ciple of  vitality  departed,  than  the  laws  of  matter 
assert  their  power  over  the  organized  frame. 

"  Universal  experience  teaches  us,"  says  Lie- 
big,  "  that  all  organized  beings,  after  death,  suf- 
fer a  change,  in  consequence  of  which  their 
bodies  gradually  vanish  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  mightiest  tree,  after  it  is  cut  down, 
disappears,  with  the  exception,  perhaps  of  the 
bark,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air 
for  thirty  or  forty  years.  Leaves,  young  twigs, 
the  straw  which  is  added  to  the  soil  as  manure, 
juicy  fruits,  &c.,  disappear  much  more  quickly. 
In  a  still  shorter  time,  animal  matters  lose  their 
cohesion ;  they  are  dissipated  into  the  air,  leav- 
ing only  the  mineral  elements  which  they  had 
derived  from  the  soil. 

"  This  grand  natural  process  of  the  dissolution 
of  all  compounds  formed  in  living  organizations, 
begins  immediately  after  death,  when  the  mani- 
fold causes  no  longer  act  under  the  influence  of 
which  they  were  produced.  The  compounds 
formed  in  the  bodies  of  animals  and  of  plants, 
undergo,  in  the  air,  and  with  the  aid  of  moisture, 
a  series  of  changes,  the  last  of  which  are,  the 
conversion  of  their  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  of 
their  hydrogen  into  water,  of  their  nitrogen  into 
ammonia,  of  their  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid. 
Thus  their  elements  resume  the  forms  in  which 
they  can  again  serve  as  food  to  a  new  generation 
of  plants  and  animals.  Those  elements  which 
had  been  derived  from  the  atmosphere  take  the 
gaseous  form  and  return  to  the  air  ;  those  which 
the  earth  had  yielded,  return  to  the  soil.  Death, 
followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  dead  genera- 
tion, is  the  source  of  life  for  a  new  one.  The 
same  atom  of  carbon  which,  as  a  constituent  of 
a  muscular  fibre  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  assists  to 
propel  the  blood  through  his  frame,  was  perhaps 
a  constituent  of  the  heart  of  one  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  any  atom  of  nitrogen  in  our  brain  has  per- 
haps been  a  part  of  the  brain  of  an  Egyptian  or 
of  a  negro.  As  the  intellect  of  the  men  of  this 
generation  draws  the  food  required  for  its  devel- 
opment and  cultivation  from  the  products  of  the 
intellectual  activity  of  former  times,  so  may  the 
constituents  or  elements  of  the  bodies  of  a  former 
generation  pass  into,  and  become  parts  of  our 
own  frames. 

The  greatest  mystery  of  all  remains.  What 
of  the  Spirit — the  SouH  The  vital  principle 
which  bound  the  frame  together  has  been  dis- 
solved ;  what  of  the  Man,  the  being  of  high  as- 
pirations, "  looking  before  and  after,"  and  whose 
"thoughts  wandered  through  eternity!"  The 
material  elements  have  not  died,  but  merely  as- 
sumed new  forms.  Does  not  the  spirit  of  man, 
which  is  ever  at  enmity  with  nothingness  and 
dissolution,  live  tool  Religion  in  all  ages  has 
dealt  with  this  great  mystery,  and  here  we  leave 
it  with  confidence  in  the  solution  which  it  offers. 
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PERSONAL   SKETCHES  AND   REMINIS- 
CENCES. 
BY    MARY    RUSSELL    MITFORD.* 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF    CHILDHOOD. 

MOST  undoubtedly  I  was  a  spoilt  child.  When 
I  recollect  certain  passages  of  my  thrice  hap- 
py early  life,  I  can  not  have  the  slightest  doubt 
about  the  matter,  although  it  contradicts  all  fore- 
gone conclusions,  all  nursery  and  school-room 
morality,  to  say  so.  But  facts  are  stubborn 
things.  Spoilt  I  was.  Every  body  spoilt  me, 
most  of  all  the  person  whose  power  in  that  way 
was  greatest,  the  dear  papa  himself  Not  con- 
tent with  spoiling  me  in-doors,  he  spoilt  me  out. 
How  well  I  remember  his  carrying  me  round  the 
orchard  on  his  shoulder,  holding  fast  my  little 
three-year-old  feet,  while  the  little  hands  hung 
on  to  his  pig-tail,  which  I  called  my  bridle  (those 
were  days  of  pig- tails),  hung  so  fast,  and  tugged 
so  heartily,  that  sometimes  the  ribbon  would  come 
ofTbetween  my  fingers,  and  send  his  hair  floating, 
and  the  powder  flying  down  his  back.  That 
climax  of  mischief  was  the  crowning  joy  of  all. 
I  can  hear  our  shouts  of  laughter  now. 

Nor  were  these  my  only  rides.  This  dear 
papa  of  mine,  whose  gay  and  careless  temper  all 
the  professional  etiquette  of  the  world  could  never 
tame  into  the  staid  gravity  proper  to  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  happened  to  be  a  capital  horseman  ; 
and  abandoning  the  close  carriage,  which,  at  that 
time,  was  the  regulation  conveyance  of  a  phy- 
sician, almost  wholly  to  my  mother,  used  to  pay 
his  country  visits  on  a  favorite  blood-mare,  whose 
extreme  docility  and  gentleness  tempted  him, 
after  certain  short  trials  round  our  old  course,  the 
orchard,  into  having  a  pad  constructed,  perched 
upon  which  I  might  occasionally  accompany  him, 
when  the  weather  was  favorable,  and  the  distance 
not  too  great.  A  groom,  who  had  been  bred  up 
in  my  grandfather's  family,  always  attended  us  ; 
and  I  do  think  that  both  Brown  Bess  and  George 
liked  to  have  me  with  them  almost  as  well  as  my 
father  did.  The  old  servant  proud,  as  grooms 
always  are,  of  a  fleet  and  beautiful  horse,  was 
almost  as  proud  of  my  horsemanship ;  for  I, 
cowardly  enough.  Heaven  Imows,  in  after-years, 
was  then  too  young  and  too  ignorant  for  fear — 
if  it  could  have  been  possible  to  have  had  any 
sense  of  danger  when  strapped  so  tightly  to  my 
father's  saddle,  and  inclosed  so  fondly  by  his 
strong  and  loving  arm.  Very  delightful  were 
those  rides  across  the  breezy  Hampshire  downs 
on  a  sunny  summer  morning ;  and  grieved  was 
I  when  a  change  of  residence  from  a  small  town 
to  a  large  one,  and  going  among  strange  people 
who  did  not  know  our  ways,  put  an  end  to  this 
perfectly  harmless,  if  somewhat  unusual  pleasure. 
i  But  the  dear  papa  was  not  my  only  spoiler. 
His  example  was  followed,  as  bad  examples  are 
pretty  sure  to  be,  by  the  rest  of  the  household. 
My  maid  Nancy,  for  instance,  before  we  left 
Hampshire,  married  a  young  farmer ;  and  nothing 
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would  serve  her  but  I  must  be  bridesmaid.     And 
so  it  was  settled. 

She  was  married  from  her  own  home,  about 
four  miles  from  our  house,  and  was  to  go  to  her 
husband's  after  the  ceremony.  I  remember  the 
whole  scene  as  if  it  were  yesterday  !  How  my 
father  took  me  himself  to  the  church-yard  gate, 
where  the  procession  was  formed,  and  how  I 
walked  next  to  the  young  couple  hand-in-hand 
with  the  bridegroom's  man,  no  other  than  the 
village  blacksmith,  a  giant  of  six-feet-three,  who 
might  have  served  as  a  model  for  Hercules. 
Much  trouble  had  he  to  stoop  low  enough  to 
reach  down  to  ray  hand  ;  and  many  were  the 
rustic  jokes  passed  upon  the  disproportioned 
pair,  who  might  fitly  have  represented  Brobdig 
nag  and  Liliput.  My  tall  colleague  proved, 
however,  as  well-natured  as  giants  commonly 
are  every  where  but  in  fairy  tales,  and  took  as 
good  care  of  his  little  partner  as  if  she  had  been 
a  proper  match  for  him  in  age  and  size. 

In  this  order,  followed  by  the  parents  on  both 
sides,  and  a  due  number  of  uncles,  aunts,  and 
cousins,  we  entered  the  church,  where  I  held  the 
glove  with  all  the  gravity  and  importance  proper 
to  my  office  ;  and  so  contagious  is  emotion,  and 
so  accustomed  was  I  to  sympathize  with  Nancy, 
that  when  the  bride  cried,  I  could  not  help  cry- 
ing for  company.  But  it  was  a  love-match,  and 
between  smiles  and  blushes  Nancy's  tears  soon 
disappeared,  and  so  by  the  same  contagion  did 
mine.  The  happy  husband  helped  his  pretty 
wife  into  her  own  chaise-cart,  my  friend  the 
blacksmith  lifted  me  in  after  her,  and  we  drove 
gayly  to  the  large,  comfortable  farm-house  where 
her  future  life  was  to  be  spent. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  May,  and  I  still 
remember  when  we  drove  up  to  the  low  wall 
which  parted  the  front  garden  from  the  winding 
village  road,  the  mixture  of  affection  and  honest 
pride  which  lighted  up  the  face  of  the  owner. 
The  square,  substantial  brick  house,  covered  with 
a  vine,  the  brick  porch  garlanded  with  honey- 
suckles and  sweet-brier,  the  espalier  apple-trees 
on  either  side  the  path  in  full  flower,  the  double 
row  of  thrift  with  its  dull  pink  bloom,  the  stocks 
and  wall-flowers  under  the  window,  the  huge 
barns  full  of  corn,  the  stacks  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  in  the  rick-yard,  cows  and  sheep  and  pigs 
and  poultry  told  a  pleasant  tale  of  rural  comfort 
and  rural  aflluence. 

The  bride  was  taken  to  survey  her  new  do- 
minions by  her  proud  bridegroom,  and  the  black- 
smith finding  me,  I  suppose,  easier  to  carry  than 
lead,  followed  close  upon  their  steps  with  me  in 
his  arms. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  good-nature  of  my 
country  beau  ;  he  pointed  out  bantams  and  pea- 
fowls, and  took  me  to  see  a  tame  lamb,  and  a  tall, 
staggering  calf,  born  that  morning ;  but  for  all 
that,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  submitted  so 
quietly  to  the  indignity  of  being  carried,  I,  who 
had  ridden  thither  on  Brown  Bess,  and  was  at 
that  instant  filling  the  ostensible  place  of  brides- 
maid, if  it  had  not  been  for  tho  chastening  in- 
fluence of  a  little  touch  of  fear.     Entering  the 
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poultry-yard  I  bad  caught  sight  of  a  certain 
turkey-cock,  who  erected  that  circular  tail  of  his, 
and  swelled  out  his  deep-red  comb  and  gills  after 
a  fashion  familiar  to  that  truculent  bird,  but  which 
up  to  the  present  hour  I  am  far  from  admiring. 
A  turkey  at  Christmas  well  roasted  with  bread 
sauce,  may  have  his  merits  ;  but  if  I  meet  him 
alive  in  his  feathers,  especially  when  he  swells 
them  out  and  sticks  up  his  tail,  I  commonly  get 
out  of  his  way  even  now,  much  more  sixty  years 
ago.     So  I  let  the  blacksmith  carry  me. 

Then  we  went  to  the  dairy,  so  fresh  and  cool 
and  clean — glittering  with  cleanliness !  overflow- 
ing with  creamy  riches  !  and  there  I  had  the 
greatest  enjoyment  of  my  whole  day,  the  print- 
ing with  my  own  hands  a  pat  of  butter,  and 
putting  it  up  in  a  little  basket  covered  with  a 
vine  leaf,  to  take  home  for  the  dear  mamma's 
tea.  Then  we  should  have  gone  to  the  kitchen, 
the  back  kitchen,  the  brew-house,  the  wash- 
house,  and  the  rest  of  the  bride's  new  territories, 
but  this  part  of  the  domicil  was  literally  too  hot 
to  hold  us  ;  the  cooking  of  the  great  wedding 
dinner  was  in  full  activity,  and  the  bridegroom 
himself  was  forced  to  retreat  before  his  notable 
mother,  who  had  come  to  superintend  all  things 
for  the  day. 

So  back  we  drew  to  the  hall,  a  large  square 
brick  apartment,  with  a  beam  across  the  ceiling, 
a  wide  yawning  chimney,  and  wooden  settles 
with  backs  to  them  ;  where  many  young  people 
being  assembled,  and  one  of  them  producing  a 
fiddle,  it  was  agreed  to  have  a  country  dance 
until  dinner  should  be  ready,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom leading  off,  and  I  following  with  the  bride- 
groom's man. 

Oh,  the  blunders,  the  confusion,  the  merriment 
of  that  country  dance !  No  two  people  attempted 
the  same  figure  ;  few  aimed  at  any  figure  at  all ; 
each  went  his  own  way  ;  many  stumbled  ;  some 
fell,  and  every  body  capered,  laughed,  and  shouted 
at  once.  My  partner  prudently  caught  me  up  in 
his  arms  again,  for  fear  of  my  being  knocked 
down  and  danced  over,  which,  considering  some 
of  the  exploits  of  some  of  the  performers,  seemed 
by  no  means  impossible,  and  would  have  been  a 
worse  catastrophe  than  an  onslaught  of  the  tur- 
key-cock. 

A  summons  to  dinner  put  an  end  to  the  glee. 
Such  a  dinner  !  The  plenty  of  Camacho's  wed- 
ding was  but  a  type  of  my  Nancy's.  Fish  from 
the  great  pond,  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding, 
boiled  fowls  and  a  gammon  of  bacon,  a  green 
goose  and  a  sucking  pig,  plum  puddings,  apple 
pies,  cheese-cakes  and  custards,  formed  a  part 
of  the  bill  of  fare,  followed  by  home-brewed  beer 
and  home-made  wine,  by  syllabub,  and  by  wed- 
ding cake.  Every  body  ate  enough  for  four,  and 
there  was  four  times  more  than  could  by  any 
possibility  be  eaten.  I  have  always  thought  it 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  sense  and  kindness 
in  my  pretty  maid,  that  she  rescued  me  from  the 
terrible  hospitality  of  her  mother-in-law,  and 
gave  me  back  unscathed  into  my  father's  hands, 
when,  about  three  o'clock,  he  arrived  to  reclaim 
me. 


The  affluence  and  abundance  of  that  gala  day 
— the  great  gala  of  a  life-time — in  that  Hamp- 
shire farm-house,  I  have  never  seen  surpassed. 

This  was  my  first  appearance  as  a  bridesmaid. 
My  next,  which  took  place  about  a  twelvemonth 
after,  was  of  a  very  different  description. 

A  first  cousin  of  my  father,  the  daughter  of  his 
uncle  and  guardian,  had,  by  the  death  of  her 
mother's  brother,  become  a  wealthy  heiress ; 
and  leaving  her  picturesque  old  mansion  in  Nor- 
thumberland, Little  Harle  Tower,  a  true  border 
keep  overhanging  the  AVarsbeck,  for  a  journey 
to  what  the  Northumbrians  of  that  day  emphat- 
ically call  "the  South,"  came  after  a  season  in 
London  to  pass  some  months  with  us.  At  our 
house  she  became  acquainted  with  the  brother  of 
a  Scotch  duke,  an  Oxford  student,  who,  passing 
the  long  vacation  with  his  mother,  had  nothing  ' 
better  to  do  than  to  fall  in  love.  Each  had  what 
the  other  wanted — the  lady  money,  the  gentle- 
man rank  ;  and  as  his  family  were  charmed  with 
the  match,  and  hers  had  neither  the  power  nor  I 
the  wish  to  oppose  it,  every  thing  was  arranged  ' 
with  as  little  delay  as  lawyers,  jewelers,  coach- 
makers,  and  mantua-makers  would  permit. 

How  the  first  step  in  the  business,  the  inevita- 
ble and  awful  ceremonial  of  a  declaration  of  love  I 
and  a  proposal  of  marriage,  was  ever  brought  ; 
about,  has  always  been  to  me  one  of  the  most  i 
unsolvable  of  mysteries — an  enigma  without  the  | 
word.  I 

Lord  Charles,  as  fine  a  young  man  as  one 
should  see  in  a  summer's  day,  tall,  well-made, 
with  handsome  features,  fair  capacity,  excellent ' 
education,  and  charming  temper,  had  an  infirmity  ||  | 
which  went  nigh  to  render  all  these  good  gifts  of 
no  avail :  a  shyness,  a  bashfulness,  a  timidity 
most  painful  to  himself,  and  distressing  to  all 
about  him.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  quiet, 
silent  man  of  rank  unjustly  suspected  of  pride 
and  haughtiness  ;  but  there  could  be  no  such 
mistake  here — his  shamefacedness  was  patent  to 
all  men.  I  myself,  a  child  not  five  years  old,  onei 
day  threw  him  into  an  agony  of  blushing,  byj 
running  up  to  his  chair  in  mistake  for  my  papa. 
Now  I  was  a  shy  child,  a  very  shy  child,  and  as' 
soon  as  I  arrived  in  front  of  his  lordship,  and 
found  that  I  had  been  misled  by  a  resemblance! 
of  dress,  by  the  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  I 
first  of  all  crept  under  the  table,  and  then  flew  to 
hide  my  face  in  my  mother's  lap  ;  my  poor  fel- 
low-sufferer, too  big  for  one  place  of  refuge,  too 
old  for  the  other,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  run 
away,  which,  the  door  being  luckily  open,  he 
happily  accomplished. 

That  a  man  with  such  a  temperament,  who! 
could  hardly  summon  courage  enough  to  say, 
"  How  d'ye  do  1"  should  ever  have  wrought  him-j 
self  up  to  the  point  of  putting  the  great  question, 
was  wonderful  enough ;  that  he  should  have 
submitted  himself  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  whatj 
was  called  in  those  days  a  public  wedding,  was 
more  wonderful  still. 

Perhaps  the  very  different  temper  of  the  laJjj 
may  offer  some  solution  to  the  last  of  these  rid-l 
dies ;  perhaps  (I  say  it  in  all  honor,  for  there  is 
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no  shame  in  offering  some  encouragement  to  a 
bashful  suitor)  it  may  assist  us  in  expounding 
them  both. 

Of  a  certainty,  my  fair  cousin  was  pre-emi- 
nently gifted  with  those  very  qualities  in  which 
her  lover  was  deficient.  Every  thing  about  her 
was  prompt  and  bright,  cheerful  and  self-pos- 
sessed. Nearly  as  tall  as  himself,  and  quite  as 
handsome,  it  was  of  the  beauty  that  is  called 
showy — a  showy  face,  a  showy  figure,  a  showy 
complexion.  We  felt  at  a  glance  that  those  ra- 
diant, well-opened,  hazel  eyes,  had  never  quailed 
before  mortal  glance,  and  that  that  clear,  round 
cheek,  red  and  white  like  a  daisy,  had  never  been 
guilty  of  a  blush  in  its  whole  life.  Handsome 
as  she  was,  it  was  a  figure  that  looked  best  in  a 
riding-habit,  and  a  face  that  of  all  head-dresses, 
best  jjecame  a  beaver  hat ;  just  a  face  and  figure 
for  a  procession ;  she  would  not  have  minded  a 
coronation :  on  the  contrary,  she  would  have  been 
enchanted  to  have  been  a  queen-regent ;  but,  as 
a  coronation  was  out  of  the  question,  she  had  no 
objection,  taking  the  publicity  as  a  part  of  the 
happiness,  lo  a  wedding  as  grand  as  the  resources 
of  a  country  town  could  make  it. 

So  a  wedding  procession  was  organized,  after 
the  fashion  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  comprising 
the  chief  members  of  each  family,  especially  of 
the  ducal  one  ;  an  infinite  number  of  brothers, 
sisters,  nephews,  nieces,  cousins  and  clansfolk, 
friends  and  acquaintances,  all  arranged  in  dif- 
ferent carriages,  according  to  their  rank  ;  ladies, 
I  gentlemen,  servants,  and  horses,  decorated  with 
white  and  silver  favors,  in  so  long  a  line,  that  it 
i  extended  from  Coley  Avenue  to  St.  Mary's  Church. 
The  first  carriage,  a  low  phaeton,  drawn  by  po- 
nies led  by  grooms,  containing  three  children, 
two  of  five  and  six  years  old,  niece  and  nephew 
of  the  bridegroom,  who,  with  myself  (already  a 
lady  of  experience  in  that  line),  were  to  officiate 
as  bride-maidens  and  bridegroom's  man ;  the  last, 
also  an  open  carriage,  with  only  the  bride  and 
ray  dear  papa,  who  gave  her  away. 

How  well  I  recollect  the  crowd  of  the  street, 
the  crowd  of  the  church-yard,  the  crowd  of  the 
church !  There  was  no  crying  at  this  wedding 
though ;  no  crying,  and  far  fewer  smiles. 

The  young  couple  proceeded  to  Bath  and  Clif- 
ton from  the  church  door ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
procession  returned  to  our  house  to  eat  bridecake, 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  new-married  pair,  and 
be  merry  at  their  leisure  ;  after  which  many  dis- 
persed, but  the  members  of  the  two  families  and 
the  more  intimate  friends  remained  to  dinner ; 
and  in  the  confusion  of  preparing  to  entertain  so 
large  a  party,  the  servants,  even  those  belonging 
to  the  nursery,  were  engaged  in  different  ways, 
and  we  children,  left  to  our  own  devices,  and 
finding  nearly  the  whole  house  free  to  our  in- 
cursions, betook  ourselves  to  a  game  at  hide-and- 
seek. 

Now  in  honor  of  the  day,  and  of  the  grand 
part  we  had  filled  in  the  grand  ceremony  of  the 
morning,  we  small  people  had  been  arrayed  in 
white  from  top  to  toe,  Master  Martin  in  a  new 
Hut  of  iean,  richly  braided,  his  sister  and  myself 


in  clear  muslin  frocks,  edged  with  lace,  and  long 
Persian  sashes,  the  whole  width  of  the  silk, 
fringed  with  silver,  while  all  parties,  little  boy 
and  little  girls,  had  white  beaver  hats  and  heavy 
ostrich  plumes.  We  young  ladies  had,  as  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  instinctive  respect  for  our  own 
finery  which  seems  an  innate  principle  in  wo- 
mankind ;  moreover,  we  were  very  good  children, 
quiet,  orderly,  and  obedient.  Master  Martin,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  elder  by  a  year,  had  some 
way  or  other  imbibed  the  contempt  at  once  for 
fine  clothes  and  for  the  authorities  of  the  nursery, 
which  is  not  uncommon  among  his  rebellious 
sex  :  so  the  first  time  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  hide,  he 
ensconced  himself  in  the  very  innermost  recesses 
of  the  coal-hole,  from  which  delightful  retirement 
he  was  dragged,  after  a  long  search,  by  his  own 
maid,  who  had  at  last  awakened  from  the  joys 
of  gossiping  and  making  believe  to  help  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  to  the  recollection  that  Lady 
Mary  might  possibly  inquire  after  her  children. 
The  state  of  his  apparel  and  of  her  temper  may 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  He, 
duke's  grandson  though  he  were,  looked  like  no- 
thing better  or  worse  than  a  chimney-sweeper. 
She  stormed  like  a  fury.  But  as  all  the  storming 
in  the  world  would  not  restore  the  young  gentle- 
man or  his  bridal  suit  to  their  pristine  state  of 
cleanliness,  she  took  wit  in  her  anger  and  put 
him  to  bed,  as  a  measure  partly  of  punishment, 
partly  of  concealment ;  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  he,  the  culprit,  thoroughly  tired  with  excite- 
ment and  exercise,  with  play  and  display,  and 
well  stuffed  with  dainties  to  keep  him  quiet,  was 
consigned  to  his  comfortable  bed,  while  we,  pat- 
tern little  girls,  had  to  undergo  the  penalty  of 
making  our  appearance  and  our  courtesies  in  the 
drawing-room,  among  all  the  fine  folks  of  our 
Camacho's  wedding,  and  to  stay  there,  weariest 
of  the  many  weary,  two  or  three  hours  beyond 
our  accustomed  time.  With  so  little  justice  are 
the  rewards  and  punishments  of  this  world  dis- 
tributed— even  in  the  nursery  ! 

MARRIED    POETS. ELIZABETH    BARRETT    BROWN- 
ING  ROBERT    BROWNING. 

Married  poets  !  Charming  words  are  these, 
significant  of  congenial  gifts,  congenial  labor, 
congenial  tastes  ; — quick  and  sweet  resources 
of  mind  and  of  heart,  a  long  future  of  happiness, 
live  in  those  two  words.  And  the  reality  is  as 
rare  as  it  is  charming.  Married  authors  we  have 
had  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries  ;  from  the 
Daciers,  standing  stiff  and  stately  under  their 
learning,  as  if  it  were  a  load,  down  to  the  Guizots, 
whose  story  is  so  pretty,  that  it  would  sound  like 
a  romance  to  all  who  did  not  know  how  often 
romance  looks  pale  beside  reality ;  from  the  ducal 
pair  of  Newcastle,  walking  stately  and  stiff  un- 
der their  strawberry-leafed  coronets,  to  William 
and  Mary  Howitt,  ornaments  of  a  sect  to  whom 
coronets  are  an  abomination.  Married  authors 
have  been  plentiful  as  blackberries,  but  married 
poets  have  been  rare  indeed !  The  last  instance, 
too,  was  rather  a  warning  than  an  example. 
When  Caroline  Bowles  changed  her  own  loved 
and  honored  name  to  become  the  wife  of  the 
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great  and  good  man  Robert  Southey,  all  seemed 
to  promise  fairly,  but  a  slow  and  fatal  disease 
had  seized  him  even  before  the  wedding-day,  and 
darkened  around  him  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 
In  the  pair  of  whom  I  am  now  to  speak,  the  very 
reverse  of  this  sad  destiny  has  happily  befallen, 
and  the  health  of  the  bride,  which  seemed  gone 
forever,  has  revived  under  the  influence  of  the 
climate  of  Italy,  of  new  scenes,  new  duties,  a 
new  and  untried  felicity. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  is  too  dear  to  me 
as  a  friend  to  be  spoken  of  merely  as  a  poetess. 
Indeed  such  is  the  influence  of  her  manners,  her 
conversation,  her  temper,  her  thousand  sweet 
and  attaching  qualities,  that  they  who  know  her 
best  are  apt  to  lose  sight  altogether  of  her  learn- 
ing and  of  her  genius,  and  to  think  of  her  only 
as  the  most  charming  person  that  they  have  ever 
met.  But  she  is  known  to  so  few,  and  the  pecul- 
iar characteristics  of  her  writings,  their  purity, 
their  tenderness,  their  piety,  and  their  intense 
feeling  of  humanity  and  of  womanhood,  have  won 
for  her  the  love  of  so  many,  that  it  will  gratify 
them  without,  I  trust,  infringing  on  the  sacred- 
ness  of  private  intercourse  to  speak  of  her  not 
wholly  as  a  poetess,  but  a  little  as  a  woman. 
When  in  listening  to  the  nightingale,  we  try  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  shy  songster,  we  are  moved 
by  a  deeper  feeling  than  curiosity. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Elizabeth  Barrett 
commenced  about  fifteen  years  ago.  She  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  persons  that 
I  had  ever  seen.  Every  body  who  then  saw  her 
said  the  same  ;  so  that  it  is  not  merely  the  im- 
pression of  my  partiality,  or  my  enthusiasm.  Of 
a  slight,  delicate  figure,  with  a  shower  of  dark 
curls  falling  on  either  side  of  a  most  expressive 
face,  large  tender  eyes  richly  fringed  by  dark  eye- 
lashes, a  smile  like  a  sun-beam,  and  such  a  look 
of  youthfulness,  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading a  friend,  in  whose  carriage  we  went  to- 
gether to  Chiswick,  that  the  translatress  of  the 
"  Prometheus"  of  ^schylus,  the  authoress  of 
the  "  Essay  on  Mind,"  was  old  enough  to  be 
introduced  into  company,  in  technical  language, 
was  out.  Through  the  kindness  of  another  in- 
valuable friend,  to  whom  I  owe  many  obligations, 
but  none  so  great  as  this,  I  saw  much  of  her 
during  my  stay  in  town.  We  met  so  constantly 
and  so  familiarly  that,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of 
age,  intimacy  ripened  into  friendship,  and  after 
my  return  into  the  country,  we  corresponded 
freely  and  frequently,  her  letters  being  just  what 
letters  ought  to  be — her  own  talk  put  upon  paper. 

The  next  year  was  a  painful  one  to  herself 
and  to  all  who  loved  her.  She  broke  a  blood- 
vessel upon  the  lungs,  which  did  not  heal.  If 
there  had  been  consumption  in  the  family  that 
disease  would  have  intervened.  There  were  no 
seeds  of  the  fatal  English  malady  in  her  consti- 
tution, and  she  escaped.  Still,  however,  the  ves- 
sel did  not  heal,  and  after  attending  her  for  above 
a  twelvemonth  at  her  father's  house  in  Wimpole- 
strect,  Dr.  Chambers,  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
ordered  her  to  a  milder  climate.  Her  eldest  broth- 
er, a  brother  in  heart  and  in  talent  worthy  of 


such  a  sister,  together  with  other  devoted  rela- 
tives, accompanied  her  to  Torquay,  and  there  oc- 
curred the  fatal  event  which  saddened  her  bloom 
of  youth,  and  gave  a  deeper  hue  of  thought  and 
feeling,  especially  of  devotional  feeling,  to  her 
poetry.  I  have  so  often  been  asked  what  could 
be  the  shadow  that  had  passed  over  that  young 
heart,  that  now  that  time  has  softened  the  first 
agony  it  seems  to  me  right  that  the  world  should 
hear  the  story  of  an  accident  in  which  there  was 
much  sorrow,  but  no  blame. 

Nearly  a  twelvemonth  had  passed,  and  the  inva- 
lid, still  attended  by  her  affectionate  companions, 
had  derived  much  benefit  from  the  mild  sea- 
breezes  of  Devonshire.  One  fine  summer  morn- 
ing her  favorite  brother,  together  with  two  other 
fine  young  men,  his  friends,  embarked  on  board; 
a  small  sailing-vessel,  for  a  trip  of  a  few  hours. 
Excellent  sailors  all,  and  familiar  with  the  coast, 
they  sent  back  the  boatmen,  and  undertook  them- 
selves the  management  of  the  little  craft.  Dan- 
ger was  not  dreamt  of  by  any  one  ;  after  the 
catastrophe,  no  one  could  divine  the  cause,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  after  their  embarkation,  and  in 
sight  of  their  very  windows,  just  as  they  were 
crossing  the  bar,  the  boat  went  down,  and  all 
who  were  in  her  perished.  Even  the  bodies  were 
never  found.  I  was  told  by  a  party  who  was 
traveling  that  year  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
that  it  was  most  affecting  to  see  on  the  corner 
houses  of  every  village  street,  on  every  church- 
door,  and  almost  on  every  cliff*  for  miles  and  miles 
along  the  coast,  handbills,  ofifering  large  rewards 
for  linens  cast  ashore  marked  with  the  initials  of 
the  beloved  dead ;  for  it  so  chanced  that  all  the 
three  were  of  the  dearest  and  the  best ;  one,  I  be- 
lieve, an  only  son,  the  other  the  son  of  a  widow. 

This   tragedy  nearly  killed  Elizabeth  Barrett. 
She  was  utterly  prostrated  by  the  horror  and  the 
grief,  and  by  a  natural  but  a  most  unjust  feeling, 
that  she  had  been  in  some  sort  the  cause  of  this 
great  misery.     It  was   not  until  the  following ! 
year  that  she  could  be  removed  in  an  invalid  car-  j 
riage,  and  by  journeys  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  to  i 
her  afflicted  family  and  her  London  home.     The  i 
house  that  she  occupied  at  Torquay  had  been! 
chosen  as  one  of  the  most  sheltered  in  the  place. 
It  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  clififs,  almost  close  j 
to  the  sea ;  and  she  told  me  herself,  that  during'! 
that  whole  winter  the  sound  of  the  waves  rang  I 
in  her  ears  like  the  moans  of  one  dying.     Still  i 
she  clung  to  literature  and  to  Greek  ;  in  all  prob-| 
ability  she  would  have  died  without  that  whole- 
some diversion  to  her  thoughts.     Her  medical 
attendant  did  not  always  understand  this.     To 
prevent  the  remonstrances  of  her  friendly  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Barry,  she  caused  a  small  edition  ofi 
Plato  to  be  so  bound  as  to  resemble  a  novel.   Hej 
did  not  know,  skillful  and  Idnd  though  he  were,| 
that  to  her  such  books  were  not  an  arduous  andj 
painful  study,  but  a  consolation  and  a  delight,    j 

Returned  to  London,  she  began  the  life  whichj 
she  continued  for  so  many  years,  confined  to  ono 
large  and  commodious  but  darkened  chamber 
admitting  only  her  own  affectionate  family  and  £; 
few  devoted  friends  (I,  myself,  have  often  joyful- 
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ly  traveled  five-and-forty  miles  to  see  her,  and 
returned  the  same  evening,  without  entering  an- 
other house) ;  reading  almost  every  book  worth 
reading  in  almost  every  language,  and  giving 
herself,  heart  and  soul,  to  that  poetry  of  which 
she  seemed  born  to  be  the  priestess. 

Gradually  her  health  improved.  About  four 
years  ago  she  married  Mr.  Browning,  and  im- 
mediately accompanied  him  to  Pisa.  They  then 
settled  at  Florence  ;  and  this  summer  I  have  had 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  seeing  her  once  more 
in  London,  with  a  lovely  boy  at  her  knee,  almost 
as  well  as  ever,  and  telling  talcs  of  Italian  ram- 
bles, of  losing  herself  in  chestnut  forests,  and 
scrambling  on  mule-back  up  the  sources  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  May  Heaven  continue  to  her 
such  health  and  such  happiness  ! 

The  same  visit  to  London  that  brought  me  ac- 
quainted with  my  beloved  friend,  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett, first  gave  me  a  sight  of  Mr.  Browning.  It 
was  at  a  period  that  forms  an  epoch  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  modern  drama — the  first  representa- 
tion of"  Ion." 

I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  being  the  in- 
mate of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Serjeant  Talfourd  (my  ac- 
complished friend  has  since  worthily  changed  his 
professional  title — but  his  higher  title  of  poet  is 
indelible),  having  been,  I  believe,  among  the  first 
who  had  seen  that  fine  play  in  manuscript.  The 
dinner  party  consisted  merely  of  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
Mr.  Landor,  and  I  think  Mr.  Forster.  By  a  sin- 
gular coincidence  it  was  our  host's  birthday,  and 
no  one  present  can  forget  the  triumph  of  the 
evening — a  triumph  of  no  common  order  as  re- 
garded the  number,  the  quality,  or  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  audience ;  the  boxes  being  crammed 
to  the  ceiling,  and  the  pit  filled,  as  in  an  elder 
day,  with  critics  and  gentlemen. 

A  large  party  followed  the  poet  home  to  sup- 
per, a  party  comprising  distinguished  persons  of 
almost  every  class  ;  lawyers,  authors,  actors, 
artists,  all  were  mingled  around  that  splendid 
board ;  healths  were  drunk  and  speeches  spoken, 
and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  young  author  of 
"Paracelsus"  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  "  The 
Poets  of  England."  That  he  performed  this  task 
with  grace  and  modesty,  and  that  he  looked  still 
younger  than  he  was,  I  well  remember  ;  but  we 
were  not  introduced,  and  I  knew  him  only  by 
those  successive  works  which  redeemed  the 
pledge  that  "  Paracelsus"  had  given,  until  this 
J  very  summer,  when  going  to  London  purposely 
to  meet  my  beloved  friend,  I  was  by  her  present- 
ed to  her  husband.  Ah !  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
fifteen  years  before  we  look  each  other  in  the 
face  again  ! 

INCIDENTS  OF  A  VISIT  AT  THE  HOUSE   OF  WILLIAM 
COBBETT. 

The  name  of  Blamire  has  always  a  certain  in- 
terest for  me,  in  consequence  of  a  circumstance, 
which,  as  it  took  place  somewhere  about  five-and- 
forty  years  ago,  and  has  reference  to  a  flirtation 
3f  tv^'enty  years  previous,  there  can  not  now  be 
nuch  harm  in  relating. 

Being  with  my  father  and  mother  on  a  visit 
ibout  six  miles  from  Southampton,  we  were  in- 


vited by  a  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood  to 
meet  the  wife  and  daughters  of  a  certain  Dr. 
Blamire.  "An  old  friend  of  yours  and  mine," 
quoth  our  inviter  to  my  father.  "  Don't  you  re- 
member how  you  used  to  flirt  with  the  fair  lady 
when  you  and  Babington  were  at  Haslar  1  Faith, 
if  Blamire  had  not  taken  pity  on  her,  it  would 
have  gone  hard  with  the  poor  damsel !  How- 
ever, he  made  up  to  the  disconsolate  maiden, 
and  she  got  over  it.  Nothing  like  a  new  love  for 
chasing  away  an  old  one.  You  must  dine  with 
us  to-morrow.     I  shall  like  to  see  the  meeting." 

My  father  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  matter. 
Men  never  do.  He  laughed,  as  all  that  wicked 
sex  do  laugh  at  such  sins  twenty  years  after,  and 
professed  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  shake 
hands  with  his  old  acquaintance.  So  the  next 
day  we  met. 

I  was  a  little  curious  to  see  how  my  own  dear 
mother,  my  mamma  that  was,  and  the  stranger 
lady,  my  mamma  that  might  have  been,  would 
bear  themselves  on  the  occasion.  At  first,  my 
dear  mother,  an  exceedingly  ladylike,  quiet  per- 
son, had  considerably  the  advantage,  being  pre- 
pared for  the  recontre  and  perfectly  calm  and 
composed  ;  while  Mrs.  Blamire,  taken,  I  suspect, 
by  surprise,  was  a  good  deal  startled  and  fluster- 
ed. This  state  of  things,  however,  did  not  last. 
Mrs.  Blamire  having  got  over  the  first  shock, 
comported  herself  like  what  she  evidently  was,  a 
practiced  woman  of  the  world — would  talk  to  no 
one  but  ourselves — and  seemed  resolved  not  only 
to  make  friends  with  her  successful  rival,  but  to 
strike  up  an  intimacy.  This  by  no  means  en- 
tered into  my  mother's  calculations.  As  the  one 
advanced  the  other  receded,  and,  keeping  always 
within  the  limits  of  civility,  I  never  heard  so  much 
easy  chat  put  aside  with  so  many  cool  and  stately 
monosyllables  in  my  life. 

The  most  diverting  part  of  this  scene,  very 
amusing  to  a  stander-by,  was,  that  my  father, 
the  only  real  culprit,  was  the  only  person  who 
throughout  maintained  the  appearance  and  de- 
meanor of  the  most  unconscious  innocence.  He 
complimented  Mrs.  Blamire  on  her  daughters 
(two  very  fine  girls) — inquired  after  his  old  friend, 
the  Doctor,  who  was  attending  his  patients  in  a 
distant  town — and  laughed  and  talked  over  by- 
gone stories  with  the  one  lady,  just  as  if  he  had 
not  jilted  her — and  played  the  kind  and  attentive 
husband  to  the  other,  just  as  if  he  had  never 
made  love  to  any  body  except  his  own  dear 
wife. 

It  was  one  of  the  strange  domestic  comedies 
which  are  happening  around  us  every  day,  if  we 
were  but  aware  of  them,  and  might  probably  have 
ended  in  a  renewal  of  acquaintance  between  the 
two  families  but  for  a  dispute  that  occurred  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  evening  between  Mrs.  Bla- 
mire and  the  friend  in  whose  house  we  were 
staying,  which  made  the  lady  resolve  against 
accepting  his  hospitable  invitations,  and  I  half 
suspect  hurried  her  off  a  day  or  two  before  her 
time. 

This  host  of  ours  was  a  very  celebrated  per- 
son— no  other  than  William  Cobbett.     Sporting, 
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not  politics,  had  brought  about  our  present  visit 
and  subsequent  intimacy.  We  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Cobbett  two  or  three  years 
before,  at  this  ver}^  house,  where  we  were  now 
dining  to  meet  Mrs.  Blamire.  Then  my  father, 
a  great  sportsman,  had  met  him  while  on  a  cours- 
ing expedition  near  Alton — had  given  him  a  gray- 
hound  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with — had  in- 
vited him  to  attend  another  coursing  meeting 
near  our  own  house  in  Berkshire — and  finally, 
we  were  now,  in  the  early  autumn,  with  all  man- 
ner of  pointers,  and  setters,  and  grayhounds,  and 
spaniels,  shooting  ponies,  and  gun-cases,  paying 
the  return  visit  to  him. 

He  had  at  that  time  a  large  house  at  Botley, 
with  a  lawn  and  gardens  sweeping  down  to  the 
Bursledon  River,  which  divided  his  (Mr.  Cob- 
bett's)  territories  from  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
the  old  friend  where  we  had  been  originally  stay- 
ing, the  great  squire  of  the  place.  His  own 
house — large,  high,  massive,  red,  and  square, 
and  perched  on  a  considerable  eminence — always 
struck  me  as  not  being  unlike  its  proprietor.  It 
was  filled  at  that  time  almost  to  overflowing. 
Lord  Cochrane  was  there,  then  in  the  very  height 
of  his  w^arlike  fame,  and  as  unlike  the  common 
notion  of  a  warrior  as  could  be.  A  gentle,  quiet, 
mild  young  man,  was  this  burner  of  French  fleets 
and  cutter- out  of  Spanish  vessels,  as  one  should 
see  in  a  summer  day.  He  lay  about  under  the 
trees  reading  Selden  on  the  Dominion  of  the 
Seas,  and  letting  the  children  (and  children  al- 
ways know  with  whom  they  may  take  liberties) 
play  all  sorts  of  tricks  with  him  at  their  pleasure. 
His  ship's  surgeon  was  also  a  visitor,  and  a  youno- 
midshipman,  and  sometimes  an  elderly  lieuten- 
ant, and  a  Newfoundland  dog ;  fine  sailor-like 
creatures  all.  Then  there  was  a  very  learned 
clergyman,  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Gifford,  of  the 
"  Quarterly,"  with  his  wife  and  daughter — ex- 
ceedingly clever  persons.  Two  literary  gentle- 
men from  London  and  ourselves  completed  the 
actual  party;  but  there  was  a  large  fluctuating 
series  of  guests  for  the  hour,  or  guests  for  the 
day,  of  almost  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  from 
the  earl  and  his  countess  to  the  farmer  and  his 
dame.  The  house  had  room  for  all,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  owners  would  have  had  room  for 
three  tunes  the  number 

I  never  saw  hospitality  more  genuine,  more 
simple,  or  more  thoroughly  successful  in  the 
great  end  of  hospitality,  the  putting  every  body 
completely  at  ease.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
attempt  at  finery,  or  display,  or  gentility.  They 
called  it  a  farm-house,  and  every  thing  was  in 
accordance  with  the  largest  idea  of  a  great  En- 
glish yeoman  of  the  old  time.  Every  thing  was 
excellent — every  thing  abundant — all  served  with 
the  greatest  nicety  by  trim  waiting  damsels  ;  and 
every  thing  went  on  with  such  quiet  regularity 
that  of  the  large  circle  of  guests  not  one  could 
find  himself  in  the  way.  I  need  not  say  a  word 
more  in  praise  of  the  good  wife,  very  lately  dead, 
to  whom  this  admirable  order  was  mainly  due. 
She  was  a  sweet,  motherly  v^^oman,,  realizing  our 
notion  of  one  of  Scott's  most  charmincr  charac- 


ters, Ailic  Dinmont,  in  her  simplicity,  her  kind- 
ness, and  her  devotion  to  her  husband  and  her 
children. 

At  this  time  William  Cobbett  was  at  the  height 
of  his  political  reputation ;  but  of  politics  we 
heard  little,  and  should,  I  think,  have  heard  no- 
thing, but  for  an  occasional  red-hot  patriot,  who 
w^ould  introduce  the  subject,  which  our  host 
would  fain  put  aside,  and  get  rid  of  as  speedily 
as  possible.  There  was  something  of  Dandie 
Dinmont  about  him,  with  his  unfailing  good-hu- 
mor and  good  spirits — his  heartiness — his  love 
of  field  sports,  and  his  liking  for  a  foray.  He 
was  a  tall,  stout  man,  fair,  and  sun-burnt,  with 
a  bright  smile,  and  an  air  compounded  of  the 
soldier  and  the  farmer,  to  which  his  habit  of 
wearing  an  eternal  red  waistcoat  contributed  not 
a  little.  He  was,  I  think,  the  most  athletic  and 
vigorous  person  that  I  have  ever  known.  No- 
thing could  tire  him.  At  home  in  the  morning 
he  would  begin  his  active  day  by  mowing  his 
own  lawn,  beating  his  gardener,  Robinson,  the 
best  mower,  except  himself,  in  the  parish,  at 
that  fatiguing  work. 

For  early  rising,  indeed,  he  had  an  absolute 
passion,  and  some  of  the  poetry  that  we  trace 
in  his  writings,  whenever  he  speaks  of  scenery 
or  of  rural  objects,  broke  out  in  his  method  of 
training  his  children  into  his  own  matutinal  hab- 
its. The  boy  who  w^as  first  down  stairs  was 
called  the  lark  for  the  day,  and  had,  among  other 
indulgences,  the  pretty  privilege  of  making  his 
mother's  nosegay,  and  that  of  any  lady  visitors. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  trace  of  poetical  feeling 
that  he  displayed.  Whenever  he  described  a 
place,  were  it  only  to  say  where  such  a  covey 
lay,  or  such  a  hare  was  found  sitting,  you  could 
see  it,  so  graphic — so  vivid — so  true  was  the 
picture.  He  showed  the  same  taste  in  the  pur- 
chase of  his  beautiful  farm  at  Botley,  Fairthorn ; 
even  in  the  pretty  name.  To  be  sure,  he  did 
not  give  the  name,  but  I  always  thought  that  it 
unconsciously  influenced  his  choice  in  the  pur- 
chase. The  beauty  of  the  situation  certainly 
did.  The  fields  lay  along  the  Bursledon  River, 
and  might  have  been  shown  to  a  foreigner  as  a 
specimen  of  the  richest  and  loveliest  English 
scenery.  In  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  too, 
he  displayed  the  same  taste.  Few  persons  ex- 
celled him  in  the  management  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  flowers.  His  green  Indian  corn — his 
Carolina  beans — his  water-melons,  could  hardly 
have  been  exceeded  at  New  York.  His  wall- 
fruit  was  equally  splendid,  and  much  as  flowers 
have  been  studied  since  that  day,  I  never  saw  a 
more  glowing  or  a  more  fragrant  autumn  gar- 
den than  that  at  Botley,  with  its  pyramids  of 
hollyhocks,  and  its  masses  of  china-asters,  of 
cloves,  of  mignonnette,  and  of  variegated  gerani- 
um. The  chances  of  life  soon  parted  us,  as, 
without  grave  faults  on  either  side,  people  do 
lose  sight  of  one  another;  but  I  shall  always 
look  back  with  pleasure  and  regret  to  that  visit. 

While  we  were  there,  a  grand  display  of  En- 
glisii  games,  especially  of  single-stick  and  wres- 
tling, took  place  under  Mr.  Cobbett's  auspices. 
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Players  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country — the 
south,  the  west,  and  the  north — to  contend  for 
fame  and  glory,  and  also,  I  believe,  for  a  well- 
filled  purse  ;  and  this  exhibition  which — quite 
forgetting  the  precedent  set  by  a  certain  princess, 
de  jure,  called  Rosalind,  and  another  princess, 
de  facto,  called  Celia — she  termed  barbarous,  was 
the  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  my  mamma  that 
might  have  been,  Mrs.  Blamire. 

In  my  life  I  never  saw  two  people  in  a  greater 
passion.  Each  was  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
being  in  the  right,  either  would  have  gone  to  the 
stake  upon  it,  and  of  course  the  longer  they  ar- 
gued the  more  determined  became  their  convic- 
tion. They  said  all  manner  of  uncivil  things  ; 
they  called  each  other  very  unpretty  names  ;  she 
got  very  near  to  saying,  "  Sir,  you're  a  savage  ;" 
he  did  say,  "Ma'am,  you're  a  fine  lady;"  they 
talked,  both  at  once,  until  they  could  talk  no 
longer,  and  I  have  always  considered  it  as  one 
of  the  greatest  pieces  of  Christian  forgiveness 
that  I  ever  met  with,  when  Mr.  Cobbett,  after 
they  had  both  rather  cooled  down  a  little,  invited 
Mrs.  Blamire  to  dine  at  his  house  the  next  day. 
She,  less  charitable,  declined  the  invitation,  and 
we  parted. 

As  I  have  said,  my  father  and  he  had  too 
much  of  the  hearty  English  character  in  com- 
mon not  to  be  great  friends ;  I  myself  was 
somewhat  of  a  favorite  (I  think  because  of  my 
love  for  poetry,  though  he  always  said  not),  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  congratulated  us  both  on  our  escape  from 
such  a  wife  and  such  a  mother.  "  She'd  have 
been  the  death  of  you  I"  quoth  he,  and  he  be- 
lieved it.  Doubtless,  she,  when  we  were  gone, 
spoke  quite  as  ill  of  him,  and  believed  it  also. 
Nevertheless,  excellent  persons  were  they  both ; 
only  they  had  quarreled  about  the  propriety  or 
the  impropriety  of  a  bout  at  single-stick  !  Such 
a  thing  is  anger  ! 

A    RI-J.MIMSCENCE    OF    THE    FRENCH    EMIGRATION. 

In  my  childhood  I  knew  many  of  the  numer- 
ous colony  which  took  refuge  in  London  from  the 
horrors  of  the  First  French  Revolution.  The 
lady  at  whose  school  I  was  educated,  and  he  was 
so  much  the  more  efficient  partner  that  it  was  his 
school  rather  than  hers,  had  married  a  French- 
man, who  had  been  secretary  to  the  Comte  de 
Moustiers,  one  of  the  last  embassadors,  if  not  the 
very  last,  from  Louis  Seize  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's.  Of  course  he  knew  many  emigrants  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  indeed  of  all  ranks  ;  and 
being  a  lively,  kind-hearted  man,  with  a  liberal 
hand,  and  a  social  temper,  it  was  his  delight  to 
assemble  as  many  as  he  could  of  his  poor  coun- 
trymen and  countrywomen  around  his  hospitable 
supper-table. 

Something  wonderful  and  admirable  it  was 
to  see  how  these  dukes  and  duchesses,  marshals 
and  marquises,  chevaliers  and  bishops,  bore 
up  under  their  unparalleled  reverses  !  How 
they  laughed  and  talked,  and  squabbled,  and 
flirted,  constant  to  their  high  hetis,  their  roujrre, 
and  their  furbelows,  to  their  old  liaisons,  their 
polished  sarcasms,  their  cherished  rivalries  !  They 
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clung  even  to  their  marriages  de  convenances 
and  the  very  habits  which  v/ould  most  have  of 
fended  our  English  notions,  if  we  had  seen  them 
in  their  splendid  hotels  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Gcr 
main,  won  tolerance  and  pardon  when  mixed  up 
with  such  unaffected  constancy,  and  such  cheer- 
ful resignation. 

For  the  most  part  these  noble  exiles  had  a 
trifling  pecuniary  dependency ;  some  had  brought 
with  them  jewels  enough  to  sustain  them  in  their 
simple  lodgings  in  Knightsbridge  or  Pentonville , 
to  some  a  faithful  steward  contrived  to  forward 
the  produce  of  some  estate  too  small  to  have  been 
seized  by  the  early  plunderers  ;  to  others  a  rich 
English  friend  would  claim  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  by-gone 
years.  But  very  many  lived  literally  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  industry,  the  gentlemen  teach- 
ing languages,  music,  fencing,  dancing,  while 
their  wives  and  daughters  went  out  as  teachers 
or  governesses,  or  supplied  the  shops  with  those 
objects  of  taste  in  millinery  or  artificial  flowers 
for  which  their  country  is  unrivaled.  No  one 
was  ashamed  of  these  exertions  ;  no  one  was 
proud  of  them.  So  perfect  and  so  honest  was 
the  simplicity  with  which  they  entered  upon  this 
new  course  of  life,  that  they  did  not  even  seem 
conscious  of  its  merit.  The  hope  of  better  days 
carried  them  gayly  along,  and  the  presen'  evil 
was  lost  in  the  sunshiny  future. 

Here  and  there,  however,  the  distress  was  too 
real,  too  pressing  to  be  forgotten  ;  in  such  cases 
our  good  schoolmaster  used  to  contrive  all  pos- 
sible measures  to  assist  and  to  relieve.  One 
venerable  couple  I  remember  well.  They  bore 
one  of  the  highest  names  of  Brittany,  and  had 
possessed  large  estates,  had  lost  their  two  sons, 
and  were  now  in  their  old  age,  their  sick- 
ness, and  their  helplessness,  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  labor  of  Mdlle.  Rose,  their 
grand-daughter.  Rose — what  a  name  for  that 
pallid,  drooping  creature,  whose  dark  eyes  looked 
too  large  for  her  face,  whose  bones  seemed  start- 
ing through  her  skin,  and  whose  black  hair  con- 
trasted even  fearfully  with  the  wan  complexion 
from  which  every  tinge  of  healthful  color  had 
long  flown  ! 

For  some  time  these  interesting  persons  reg- 
ularly attended  our  worthy  governess's  sup- 
per-parties, the  objects  of  universal  affection 
and  respect.  Each  seemed  to  come  for  the 
sake  of  the  other ;  Mademoiselle,  always  bring- 
ing with  her  some  ingenious  straw-plaiting  to 
make  into  the  fancy  bonnets  which  were  then  m 
vogue,  rarely  raised  her  head  from  her  work,  or 
allowed  herself  time  to  make  a  hasty  meal.  It 
was  sad  to  think  how  ceaseless  must  be  the  in- 
dustry by  which  that  fair  and  fragile  creature 
could  support  the  helpless  couple  who  were  cast 
upon  her  duty  and  her  affection  !  At  last  they 
ceased  to  appear  at  the  Wednesday  parties,  and 
very  soon  after  (Oh !  it  is  the  poor  that  help  the 
poor!)  we  heard  that  the  good  Abbe  Calonne 
(brother  to  the  well-known  minister)  had  under- 
taken for  a  moderate  stipend  the  charge  of  the 
venerable  count  and  countess,  while  Mdlle.  Rose 
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with  her  straw-plaiting,  took  up  her  abode  in  our 
school-room,  working  as  indefatigably  through 
our  verbs  and  over  our  exercises  as  she  had 
before  done  through  the  rattle  of  the  tric-trac 
table  and  the  ceaseless  clatter  of  French  talk. 

Now  this  school  of  ours  was  no  worse  than 
other  schools  ;  indeed  it  was  reckoned  among 
the  best  conducted,  but  some  way  or  other  the 
foul  weed  called  exclusiveness  had  sprung  up 
among  the  half  dozen  great  girls  who,  fifty  years 
ago,  "  gave  our  little  senate  laws,"  to  a  point 
that  threatened  to  choke  and  destroy  every  plant 
of  a  more  wholesome  influence.  Doubtless,  long, 
long  ago  the  world  and  the  world's  trials,  pros- 
perity with  the  weariness  and  the  bitterness  it 
brings,  adversity  with  the  joys  it  takes  away, 
have  tamed  those  proud  hearts  !  But,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  speak,  no  committee  of  countesses 
deciding  upon  petitions  for  vouchers  for  a  sub- 
scription ball ;  no  chapter  of  noble  canonesses 
examining  into  the  sixteen  quarters  required  for 
their  candidate  ;  could  by  possibility  inquire  more 
seriously  into  the  nice  questions  of  station,  posi- 
tion, and  alliance  than  the  unfledged  younglings 
who  constituted  our  first  class.  They  were 
merely  gentlemen's  daughters,  and  had  no  earth- 
ly right  to  give  themselves  airs  ;  but  I  suspect 
that  we  may  sometimes  see  in  elder  gentle- 
women the  same  disproportion,  and  that  those 
who  might,  from  birth,  fortune,  and  position  as- 
sume such  a  right,  will  be  the  very  last  to  exert 
their  privilege.  Luckily  for  me  I  was  a  little 
girl,  protected  by  my  youth  and  insignificance 
from  the  danger  of  a  contagion  which  it  requires 
a  good  deal  of  moral  courage  to  resist.  I  re- 
member wondering  how  Mdlle.  Rose,  with  her 
incessant  industry,  her  open  desire  to  sell  her 
bonnets,  and  her  shabby  cotton  gown,  would  es- 
cape from  our  censors.  Happily  she  was  spared, 
avowedly  because  her  birth  was  noble — perhaps 
because,  with  all  their  vulgar  denunciations  of 
vulgarity,  their  fineries,  and  their  vanities,  the 
young  girls  were  better  than  they  knew,  and 
respected  in  their  hearts  the  very  humility  which 
they  denounced. 

If,  however,  there  was  something  about  the 
fair  Frenchwoman  that  held  in  awe  the  spirit  of 
girlish  impertinence,  chance  soon  bestowed  upon 
them,  in  the  shape  of  a  new  pupil,  an  object 
which  called  forth  all  their  worst  qualities,  with- 
out stint  and  without  impediment. 

The  poor  child  who  was  destined  to  become 
their  victim,  was  a  short,  squat  figure,  some- 
where about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  ;  awkward 
in  her  carriage,  plain  in  her  features,  ill-dressed 
and  over-dressed.  She  happened  to  arrive  at 
the  same  time  with  the  French  dancing-master, 
a  marquis  of  the  ancien  regime,  of  whom  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  he  seemed  so  at  home  in  his 
Terpsichorean  vocation,  that  no  one  could  hardly 
fancy  him  fit  for  any  other.  (Were  not  les  mar- 
quis of  the  old  French  comedy  very  m\ich  like 
dancing-masters  1  I  am  sure  Moliere  thought  so.) 
At  the  same  time  with  the  French  dancing-mas- 
ter did  our  new  fellow-pupil  arrive,  led  into  the 
room  by  her  father  ;  he  did  not  stay  five  minutes, 


but  that  time  was  long  enough  to  strike  Monsieur 
with  a  horror  evinced  by  a  series  of  shrugs  which 
soon  rendered  the  dislike  reciprocal.  I  never 
saw  such  a  contrast  between  two  men.  The 
Frenchman  was  slim,  and  long,  and  pale  ;  and 
allowing  always  for  the  dancing-master  air,  which 
in  my  secret  soul  I  thought  never  could  be  al- 
lowed for,  he  might  be  called  elegant.  The  En- 
glishman was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  John  Bull,  por- 
tentous in  size,  broad,  and  red  of  visage ;  loud 
of  tongue,  and  heavy  in  step  ;  he  shook  the  room 
as  he  strode,  and  made  the  walls  echo  when  he 
spoke.  I  rather  liked  the  man,  there  was  so 
much  character  about  him,  and  in  spite  of  tho 
coarseness,  so  much  that  was  bold  and  hearty. 
Monsieur  shrugged  to  be  sure,  but  he  seemed 
likely  to  run  away,  especially  when  the  stranger's 
first  words  conveyed  an  injunction  to  the  lady  of 
the  house  "  to  take  care  that  no  grinning  French- 
man had  the  ordering  of  his  Betsy's  feet.  If 
she  must  learn  to  dance,  let  her  be  taught  by  an 
honest  Englishman."  After  which  declaration, 
kissing  the  little  girl  very  tenderly,  the  astound- 
ing papa  took  his  departure. 

Poor  Betsy  !  there  she  sat,  the  tears  trickling 
down  her  cheeks,  little  comforted  by  the  kind 
notice  of  the  governess  and  the  English  teacher, 
and  apparently  insensible  to  the  silent  scorn  of 
her  new  companions.  For  my  own  part,  I  en- 
tertained toward  her  much  of  that  pity  which  re- 
sults from  recent  experience  of  the  same  sort  of 
distress — 

"  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind." 

I  was  a  little  girl  myself,  abundantly  shy  and 
awkward,  and  I  had  not  forgotten  the  heart-tug 
of  leaving  home,  and  the  terrible  loneliness  of 
the  first  day  at  school.  Moreover,  I  suspected 
that  in  one  respect,  she  was  much  more  an  ob- 
ject of  compassion  than  myself;  I  believed  her 
to  be  motherless  ;  so  when  I  thought  nobody 
was  looking  or  listening,  I  made  some  girlish 
advances  toward  acquaintanceship,  which  she 
was  still  too  shy  or  too  miserable  to  return,  so 
that,  easily  repelled  myself,  as  a  bashful  child 
is,  our  intercourse  came  to  nothing.  With  ray  i 
elders  and  betters,  the  cancan,  who  ruled  the 
school,  Betsy  stood  if  possible  lower  than  ever.  | 
They  had  had  ihe  satisfaction  to  discover  not| 
only  that  he  lived  in  the  Borough,  but  that  heri 
father  (horror  of  horrors !)  was  an  eminent  cheese-| 
factor  ! — a  seller  of  Stilton  !  That  he  was  very" 
rich,  and  had  a  brother  an  alderman,  rather  madej 
matters  worse.  Poor  Betsy  only  escaped  being 
sent  to  Coventry  by  the  lucky  circumstance  of! 
her  going  that  metaphorical  journey  of  her  own) 
accord,  and  never  under  any  temptation  speak-i 
ing  to  any  body  one  unnecessary  word. 

As  far  as  her  lessons  went  she  was,  from  thf: 
false  indulgence  with  which  she  had  been  treated 
very  backward  for  her  age.  Our  school  wasj 
however,  really  excellent  as  a  place  of  instrucj 
tion  :  so  no  studies  were  forced  upon  her,  an(i 
she  was  left  to  get  acquainted  with  the  housd 
and  its  ways,  and  to  fall  into  the  ranks  as  shi| 
could. 

For  the  present  she  seemed  to  have  atticbci 
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herself  to  Mdlle.  Rose,  attracted  probably  by  the 
sweetness  of  her  countenance,  her  sadness,  and 
her  silence.  Her  speech  could  not  have  attract- 
ed Betsy,  for  in  common  with  many  of  her  ex- 
iled country-folk,  she  had  not  in  nearlv  ten  years' 
residence  in  England  learned  to  speak  five  En- 
glish words.  But  something  had  won  her  affec- 
tion. She  had  on  first  being  called  by  the  gov- 
erness, from  the  dark  corner  in  which  she  had 
ensconced  herself,  crept  to  the  side  of  the  young 
Frenchwoman,  had  watched  her  as  she  wove  her 
straw  plaits,  had  attempted  the  simple  art  with 
some  discarded  straws  that  lay  scattered  upon 
the  floor ;  and  when  Mademoiselle  so  far  roused 
herself  as  to  show  her  the  proper  way,  and  to 
furnish  her  with  the  material,  she  soon  became 
a  most  efficient  assistant  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry. 

No  intercourse  took  place  between  them.  In- 
deed, as  I  have  said,  none  was  possible,  since 
neither  knew  a  word  of  the  other's  language. 
Betsy  was  silence  personified ;  and  poor  Mdlle. 
Rose,  always  pensive  and  reserved,  was  now 
more  than  ever  dejected  and  oppressed.  An 
opportunity  of  returning  to  France  had  opened 
to  her,  and  was  passing  away.  She  herself  was 
too  young  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  emigrants, 
and  interest  had  been  made  with  the  French 
Consul  for  the  re-admission  of  her  venerable  pa- 
rents, and  perhaps  for  the  ultimate  recovery  of 
some  property  still  unsold.  But  her  grandfather 
was  so  aged,  and  her  grandmother  so  sickly,  that 
the  expenses  of  a  voyage  and  a  journey,  then 
very  formidable  to  the  old  and  the  infirm,  were 
beyond  her  means,  beyond  even  her  hopes.  So 
she  sighed  over  her  straw-plaiting,  and  submit- 
ted. 

In  the  mean  time  the  second  Saturday  arrived, 
and  with  it  a  summons  home  to  Betsy,  who,  for 
the  first  time  gathering  courage  to  address  our 
good  governess,  asked  "if  she  might  be  trusted 
with  the  bonnet  Mdlle.  Rose  had  just  finished, 
to  show  her  aunt — she  knew  she  would  like  to 
buy  that  bonnet,  because  Mademoiselle  had  been 
so  good  as  to  let  her  assist  in  plaiting  it."  How 
she  came  to  know  that  they  were  for  sale  nobody 
could  tell ;  but  our  kind  governess  ordered  the 
bonnet  to  be  put  into  the  carriage,  told  her  the 
price — (no  extravagant  one  !) — called  her  a  good 
child,  and  took  leave  of  her  till  Monday. 

Two  hours  after  Betsy  and  her  father  re-ap- 
peared in  the  schooLroom.  "  Ma'amselle,"  said 
he,  bawling  as  loud  as  he  could,  with  the  view, 
as  we  afterward  conjectured,  of  making  her  un- 
derstand him.  "  Ma'amselle,  I've  no  great  love 
for  the  French,  whom  I  take  to  be  our  natural 
enemies.  But  you're  a  good  young  woman ; 
you've  been  kind  to  my  Betsy,  and  have  taught 
her  how  to  make  your  fallals  ;  and  moreover 
you're  a  good  daughter  :  and  so's  my  Betsy. 
She  says  that  she  thinks  you're  fretting,  because 
you  can't  manage  to  take  your  grandfather  and 
grandmother  back  to  France  again ; — so  as  you 
let  her  help  you  in  that  other  handy-work,  why 
you  must  let  her  help  you  in  this."  Then  throw- 
ing a  heavy  purse  into  her  lap,  catching  his  little 


daughter  up  in  his  arms,  and  hugging  her  to  the 
honest  breast  where  she  hid  her  tears  and  her 
blushes,  he  departed,  leaving  poor  Mdlle.  Rose 
too  much  bewildered  to  speak  or  to  comprehentl 
the  happiness  that  had  fallen  upon  her,  and  the 
whole  school  the  better  for  the  lesson. 


THE  DREAM  OF  THE  WEARY  HEART 

THE  Weary  Heart  lay  restlessly  on  his  bed, 
distracted  with  the  strife  of  the  day.  Wea- 
ried indeed  was  he  in  heart,  and  wavering  in  the 
simple  faith  which  had  blessed  his  childhood. 
The  world  was  no  more  beautiful  to  him,  his 
fellow-man  was  no  more  trustworthy,  and  heaven 
was  no  longer  riegarded  as  his  distant,  though 
native  home.  One  thing  only  seemed,  to  his 
changed  heart,  the  same ;  it  was  the  ever-vary- 
ing, ever-constant  moon,  which  shed  her  broad, 
fair  light  as  serenely  on  his  aching  brow  as  when 
he  nestled,  a  happy  child,  upon  his  mother's 
breast. 

Soothed  by  this  pure  light,  the  Weary  Heart 
slept  at  length ;  and  in  his  sleep,  his  troubled 
and  toil-worn  mind  went  back — back  to  the  early 
hours  of  life — back  to  the  lone  old  house,  so 
loved  in  childhood,  so  seldom  thought  of  now. 
In  this  old  home  all  seemed  yet  unchanged,  and 
he  would  fain  have  busied  himself  in  tracing  out 
memories  of  the  past ;  but  a  low  sweet  voice 
bade  him  gaze  steadfastly  on  the  lozenge  panes 
of  the  long  lattice  window,  where  the  sun  of  the 
early  spring-tide  was  shining  gayly  through  the 
mazy  branches  of  the  old  elm-tree,  and  border- 
ing its  traceries  with  glimpses  of  purple  and 
golden  light.  But  gradually,  and  even  as  he 
looked,  the  sun  became  brighter  and  hotter,  and 
as  his  heat  momentarily  strengthened,  Weary 
Heart  saw  the  green  leaves  creep  out,  one  by 
one,  and  place  themselves  daily  between  the  win- 
dow and  the  sun,  so  as  to  intercept  his  fiercest 
rays  ;  until  at  length,  when  the  sun  had  attain- 
ed his  greatest  power,  these  leaves  were  all 
arranged  so  as  to  shade  the  window,  as  a  bird 
overshadows  her  young ;  and  the  room  was  as 
much  refreshed  by  the  cool  green  light,  as  it 
had  formerly  been  gladdened  by  the  spring-tide 
beams.  Then  Weary  Heart  was  softened  ;  yet 
he  feared  to  breathe,  lest  the  dread  winter-time 
should  come,  when  the  cool  leaves  which  brought 
balm  to  his  heart,  should  fall  away  from  him  and 
die. 

Gradually,  however,  the  sun  became  lower  in 
the  heavens,  and  his  heat  was  less  fervid  upon 
the  earth.  Then  the  leaves  went  noiselessly 
away,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had  come. 
One  by  one,  they  crept  silently  out  of  sight,  like 
earnest  hearts  whose  mission  is  fulfilled  ;  and 
yet  so  glad  were  they  for  the  consciousness  of 
the  good  which  they  had  been  given  power  to 
do,  that  when  the  Weary  Heart  observed  them 
more  closely,  he  could  see  how  bright  a  glow  of 
joy  decked  even  their  dying  moments,  and  in 
how  frolicsome  a  dance  many  of  them  delighted 
ere  they  lay  down  on  the  cold  earth  to  die. 

The  dark  winter  had  now  come  on,  and  anx- 
iously poor  Weary  Heart  watched  the  lozenge 
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panes.  He  saw  the  branches  stand  up  bare  and 
desolate  against  the  gray  and  chilly  sky  ;  but 
soon  he  saw  beautiful  things  come  and  sport 
upon  them.  The  snow  piled  itself  in  fairy  ridge- 
ways  along  the  boughs,  and  even  on  the  slender- 
est twigs  ;  then  the  sun  would  shine  brightly  out 
for  an  hour  at  mid-day,  and  melt  the  quiet  snow, 
and  the  laughing  drops  would  chase  each  other 
along  the  branches,  sometimes  losing  all  identity, 
each  in  the  bosom  of  its  fellow — sometimes  fall- 
ing in  glittering  showers  to  the  ground.  [And 
he  saw  that  it  was  from  these  glittering  showers 
that  the  snowdrops  sprang].  Then,  when  the 
sun  was  gone  down,  the  frost  would  come  ;  and 
in  the  morning  the  silver  drops  would  be  found, 
spell-bound  in  their  mirth ;  some  hanging  in 
long,  clear  pendants,  full  of  bright  lights  and 
beautiful  thoughts,  far  above  the  rest — and 
others,  shorter  and  less  brilliant,  with  one  part 
transparent,  and  another  part  looking  more  like 
the  snow  of  which  they  were  born.  But  these 
last  always  hung  hand-in-hand.  And  when  the 
sun  came  out  again  by  day,  these  were  always 
the  last  to  disappear ;  for  they  also  were  like 
faithful  and  kindly  hearts.  They  were  partly 
raised  far  above  their  original  nature,  and  yet 
they  still  bore  many  traces  of  the  source  from 
whence  they  sprang.  And  when  the  beautiful 
crystals  faded  away  like  the  brilliant  yet  chilly 
mind,  which  has  no  sympathy  or  trust  for  its 
fellows,  the  others  would  still  remain,  hand-in- 
hand,  to  cheer  and  deck  the  naked  tree. 

Sometimes,  too,  in  the  early  days  of  February, 
the  sun  would  shine  fiercely  out  ere  the  green 
leaves  had  come  to  shade  the  room  at  noon-day ; 
but  then  came  a  winged  messenger  to  sit  on  the 
dry  branches,  and  to  tell  the  Weary  Heart,  in  a 
sweet  song,  that  the  real  spring  was  not  yet 
upon  the  earth ;  but  that  at  the  right  time  the 
leaves  would  most  surely  reappear,  and  "  fail 
not."  And  when  he  had  repeated  his  message, 
he  would  add  another  stanza,  and  tell  how  he 
needed  the  shady  foliage  even  more  than  man 
himself,  but  that  he  pined  not  for  it,  because  he 
knew  that  to  all  things  there  was  an  appointed 
season  ;  and  that  when  his  nesting-time  came, 
so  would  the  green  leaves  come  also  to  shelter 
and  encircle  the  frail  home  of  his  young  ones. 

The  pale  moon  went  down,  and  the  day  broke 
upon  the  earth,  and  Weary  Heart  went  forth  to 
his  daily  toil.  But  he  bore  not  with  him  the 
fevered  mind  and  the  throbbing  pulse  which  had 
been  his  companions  for  long  and  dreary  months. 
His  vision  had  faded,  but  the  green  leaves  were 
ever  before  his  eyes.  The  song  of  his  dream- 
bird  rang  not  in  his  ears,  but  his  faith  and  trust 
were  restored  to  him ;  and  he  once  more  took 
his  place  in  creation  as  an  elevated,  yet  depend- 
ent child  of  Heaven — one  in  the  mighty  brother- 
hood of  human  hearts — one  in  the  band  of  will- 
ing students  of  the  teachings  of  the  glorious  sun 
and  stars,  of  the  opening  flowers  and  the  spark- 
liner  streams,  of  the  singing  birds  and  the  ever- 
vnrTr-  ^  flouds,  of  every  form  of  beauty  in  which 
G«d  ha^  written  his  message  of  love,  and  of 
mercy,  and  of  truth,  for  man's  behoof. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES  IN  GHOSTS. 

ECLIPSES  have  been  ascribed  sometimes  to 
the  hunger  of  a  great  dragon,  who  eats  the 
sun,  and  leaves  us  in  the  dark  until  the  blazing 
orb  has  been  mended.  Numerous  instances  are 
ready  to  the  memory  of  any  one  of  us,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  tendency  existing  among  men  to 
ascribe  to  supernatural,  fantastic  causes,  events 
wonderful  only  by  their  rarity.  All  that  we  daily 
see  differs  from  these  things  no  more  than  inas- 
much as  it  is  at  the  same  time  marvelous  and 
common.  We  know  very  well  that  the  moon, 
seen  once  by  all,  would  be  regarded  as  an  awful 
spectre  :  open  only  to  the  occasional  vision  of  a 
few  men,  no  doubt  she  would  be  scouted  by  a 
large  party  as  a  creation  of  their  fancy  altogether. 

The  list  of  facts  that  have  been  scouted  in 
this  way,  corresponds  pretty  exactly  to  the  list 
of  human  discoveries,  down  to  the  recent  im- 
provements in  street-lighting  and  steam  loco- 
motion. The  knowledge  of  the  best  of  us  is  but 
a  little  light  which  shines  in  a  great  deal  of  dark- 
ness. We  are  all  of  us  more  ignorant  than  wise. 
The  proportion  of  knowledge  yet  lying  beyond 
the  confines  of  our  explorations,  is  as  a  continent 
against  a  cabbage  garden.  Yet  many  thousands 
are  contented  to  believe,  that  in  this  little  bit  of 
garden  lies  our  all,  and  to  laugh  at  every  report 
made  to  the  world  by  people  who  have  ventured 
just  to  peep  over  the  paling.  It  is  urged  against 
inquiries  into  matters  yet  mysterious — mysteri- 
ous as  all  things  look  under  the  light  of  the  first 
dawn  of  knowledge — Why  should  we  pry  into 
them,  until  we  know  that  we  shall  be  benefited 
by  the  infonnation  we  desire  1  All  information 
is  a  benefit.  All  knowledge  is  good.  Is  it  for 
man  to  say,  "  What  is  the  use  of  seeing  V 

We  are  in  the  present  day  upon  the  trace  of 
a  great  many  important  facts  relating  to  the  im- 
ponderable agencies  employed  in  nature.     Light, 
heat,  and  electricity  are  no  longer  the  simple 
matters,  or  effects  of  matter,  that  they  have  afore- 
time seemed  to  be.     New  wonders  point  to  more 
beyond.     In  magnetism,  the  researches  of  Fara- 
day and  others,  are  beginning  to  open  in  our 
own  day,  the  Book  of  Nature,  at  a  page  of  the 
very  first  importance  to  the  naturalist ;  but  the 
contents  of  which  until    this  time    have   been 
wholly  unsuspected.     Behind  a  cloudy  mass  of  I 
fraud  and  folly,  while  the  clouds  shift,  we  per- 
ceive a  few  dim  stars,  to  guide  us  toward  the  . 
discovery  of  wondrous  truths.     There  are  such  I 
truths  which  will  hereafter  illustrate  the  con-  i 
nection,  in  many  ways  still  mysterious,  between  ji 
the  body  of  man  and   the   surrounding  world. 
Wonderful  things  have  yet  to  be  revealed,  on 
subjects   of  a  delicate  and   subtle  texture.     It 
behooves  us  in  the  present   day,   therefore,  to 
learn  how  we  may  keep  our  tempers  free  fromj 
prejudice,   and  not  discredit  statements  simply  I 
because  they  are  new  and  strange,  nor,  on  thej 
other  hand,  ac.ept  them  hastily  without  suflTicient 
proof  I 

On  questionable  pomts,  which  are  decided  bv| 
research  and  weight  of  evidence,  it  would  ue  well| 
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if  it  were  widely  understood  that  it  is  by  no 
means  requisite  for  every  man  to  form  an  Ay  or 
Nay  opinion.  Let  those  who  have  no  leisure  for 
a  fair  inquiry  play  a  neutral  part.  There  are 
hundreds  of  subjects  which  we  have  never  ex- 
amined, nor  ever  could  or  can  examine,  upon 
which  we  are  all,  nevertheless,  expressing  every 
day  stubborn  opinions.  We  all  have  to  acquire 
some  measure  of  the  philosophic  mind,  and  be 
content  to  retain  a  large  army  of  thoughts,  equip- 
ped each  thought  with  its  crooked  bayonet,  a 
note  of  interrogation.  In  reasoning,  als-o,  when 
we  do  reason,  we  have  to  remember  fairly  that 
"not  proven"  does  not  always  mean  untrue. 
And  in  accepting  matters  on  testimony,  we  must 
rigidly  preserve  in  view  the  fact,  that,  except 
upon  gross  objects  of  sense,  very  few  of  us  are 
qualified  by  training  as  observers.  In  drawing 
delicate  conclusions  from  the  complex  and  most 
dimly  comprehended  operations  of  the  human 
frame  observed  in  men  and  women,  the  sources 
of  fallacy  are  very  numerous.  To  detect  and 
acknowledge  these,  to  get  rid  of  them  experi- 
mentally, is  very  difficult,  even  to  the  most  can- 
did and  enlightened  mind. 

I  have  no  faith  in  ghosts,  according  to  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  and  I  could  grope  with  com- 
fort through  any  amount  of  dark  old  rooms,  or 
midnight  aisles,  or  over  church-yards,  between 
sunset  and  cock-crow.  I  can  f^ice  a  spectre. 
Being  at  one  time  troubled  with  illusions,  I  have 
myself  crushed  a  hobgoblin  by  sitting  on  its  lap. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  that  the  great  mass 
of  "  ghost  stories,"  of  which  the  world  is  full, 
has  not  been  built  entirely  upon  the  inventions 
of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  In  plain 
words,  while  I,  of  course,  throw  aside  a  million 
of  idle  fictions,  or  exaggerated  facts,  I  do  believe 
m  ghosts — or,  rather,  spectres — only  I  do  not 
beheve  them  to  be  supernatural. 

That,  in  certain  states  of  the  body,  many  of 
us  in  our  waking  hours  picture  as  vividly  as  we 
habitually  do  in  dreams,  and  seem  to  see  or  hear 
in  fair  reality  that  which  is  in  our  minds,  is  an 
old  fact,  and  requires  no  confirmation.  An  ig- 
norant or  superstitious  man  fallen  into  this  state, 
may  find  good  reason  to  tell  ghost  stories  to  his 
neighbors.  Disease,  and  the  debility  preceding 
death,  make  people  on  their  death-beds  very  liable 
to  plays  of  this  kind  on  their  failing  faculties; 
and  one  solemnity,  or  cause  of  dread,  thus  being 
added  to  another,  seems  to  give  the  strength  of 
reason  to  a  superstitious  feeling. 

Concerning  my  own  experience,  which  comes 
under  the  class  of  natural  ghost-seeing,  above 
mentioned,  I  may  mention  in  good  faith  that,  if 
such  phantoms  were  worth  recalling,  I  could  fill 
up  an  hour  with  the  narration  of  those  spectral 
sights  and  sounds  which  were  most  prominent 
among  the  illusions  of  my  childhood.  Sights 
and  sounds  were  equally  distinct  and  life-like. 
I  have  run  up-stairs  obedient  to  a  spectral  call. 
Every  successive  night  for  a  fortnight,  my  child- 
ish breath  was  stilled  by  the  proceedings  of  a 
spectral  rat,  audible,  never  visible.  It  nightly, 
at  the  same  hour,  burst  open  a  cupboard  door, 


scampered  across  the  floor,  and  shook  the  chair 
by  my  bedside.  Wide  awake  and  alone  in  the 
broad  daylight,  I  have  heard  the  voices  of  two 
nobodies  gravely  conversing,  after  the  absurd 
dream  fashion,  in  my  room.  Then  as  for  spec- 
tral sights  ;  During  the  cholera  of  1832,  I,  then 
a  boy,  walking  in  Holborn,  saw  in  the  sky,  the 
veritable  flaming  sword  which  I  had  learned 
by  heart  out  of  a  picture  in  an  old  folio  of  "  Par- 
adise Lost."  And  round  the  fiery  sword  there 
was  a  regular  oval  of  blue  sky  to  be  seen  through 
parted  clouds.  It  was  a  fact  not  unimportant, 
that  this  phantom  sword  did  not  move  with  my 
eye,  but  remained  for  some  time,  apparently, 
only  in  one  part  of  the  heavens.  I  looked  aside 
and  lost  it.  When  I  looked  back  there  was  the 
image  still.  There  are  hallucinations  which 
arise  from  a  disordered  condition  of  the  nervous 
system ;  they  are  the  seeing  or  the  hearing  of 
what  is  not,  and  they  are  not  by  any  means  un- 
common. Out  of  these  there  must,  undoubtedly, 
arise  a  large  number  of  well-attested  stories  of 
ghosts,  seen  by  one  person  only.  Such  ghosts 
ought  to  excite  no  more  terror  than  a  twinge  of 
rheumatism,  or  a  nervous  headache. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that,  m  our 
minds  or  bodies,  there  are  powers  latent,  or  near- 
ly latent,  in  the  ordinary  healthy  man,  which,  in 
some  peculiar  constitutions,  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  agents,  or  certain  classes  of 
disease,  become  active,  and  develop  themselves 
in  an  extraordinary  way.  It  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon to  find  people  who  have  acquired  intuitive 
perception  of  each  other's  current  thoughts,  be- 
yond what  can  be  ascribed  to  community  of 
interests,  or  comprehension  of  character. 

Zschokke,  the  German  writer  and  teacher,  is 
a  peculiarly  honorable  and  unimpeachable  wit- 
ness. What  he  affirms,  as  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge, we  have  no  right  to  disbelieve.  Many  of 
us  have  read  the  marvelous  account  given  by 
him  of  his  sudden  discovery,  that  he  possessed 
the  power  in  regard  to  a  few  people — by  no  means 
in  regard  to  all — of  knowing,  when  he  came  near 
to  them,  not  only  their  present  thoughts,  but 
much  of  what  was  in  their  memories.  The  de- 
tails will  be  found  in  his  Autobiography,  which, 
being  translated,  has  become  a  common  book 
among  us.  When,  for  the  first  time,  while  con- 
versing with  some  person,  he  acquired  a  sense 
of  power  over  the  secrets  of  that  person's  past 
life,  he  gave,  of  course,  little  heed  to  his  sensa- 
tion. Afterward,  as  from  time  to  time  the  sense 
recurred,  he  tested  the  accuracy  of  his  impres- 
sions, and  was  alarmed  to  find  that,  at  certain 
times,  and  in  regard  to  certain  persons,  the  mys- 
terious knowledge  was  undoubtedly  acquired. 
Once  when  a  young  man  at  the  table  with  him 
was  dismissing  very  flippantly  all  manner  of  un- 
explained phenomena  as  the  gross  food  of  igno- 
rance and  credulity,  Zschokke  requested  to  know 
what  he  would  say  if  he,  a  stranger,  by  aid  of  an 
unexplained  power,  should  be  able  to  tell  him 
secrets  out  of  his  past  life.  Zschokke  was  defied 
to  do  that ;  but  he  did  it.  Among  other  things 
he  described  a  certain   upper  room,   in  which 
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there  was  a  certain  strong  box,  and  from  which 
certain  moneys,  the  property  of  his  master,  had 
been  abstracted  by  that  young  man  ;  who,  over- 
whelmed with  astonishment,  confessed  the  theft. 

Many  ghmmerings  of  intuition,  which  at  certain 
times  occur  in  the  experience  of  all  of  us,  and 
seem  to  be  something  more  than  shrewd  or  hicky 
guesses,  may  be  referred  to  the  same  power  which 
we  find,  in  the  case  just  quoted,  more  perfectly 
developed.  Nothing  supernatural,  but  a  natural 
gift,  imperceptible  to  us  in  its  familiar,  moderate, 
and  healthy  exercise,  brought  first  under  our  no- 
tice when  some  deranged  adjustment  of  the  mind 
has  suffered  it  to  grow  into  excess — to  be.  if  we 
may  call  it  so,  a  mental  tumor. 

We  may  now  come  to  a  new  class  of  mysteries 
— which  are  receiving,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
own  day,  a  rational  solution. 

The  blind  poet,  Pfeffel,  had  engaged,  as  aman- 
uensis, a  young  Protestant  clergyman,  named 
Billing.  When  the  blind  poet  walked  abroad, 
Billing  also  acted  as  his  guide.  One  day,  as  they 
were  walking  in  the  garden,  which  was  situated 
at  a  distance  from  the  town,  Pfeffel  observed  a 
trembling  of  his  guide's  arm  whenever  they  pass- 
ed over  a  certain  spot.  He  asked  the  cause  of 
this,  and  extracted  from  his  companion  the  un- 
willing confession,  that  over  that  spot  he  was  at- 
tacked by  certain  uncontrollable  sensations,  which 
he  always  felt  where  human  bodies  had  been 
buried.  At  night,  he  added,  over  such  spots,  he 
saw  uncanny  things.  "This  is  great  folly," 
Pfeffel  thought,  "  and  I  will  cure  him  of  it."  The 
poet  went,  therefore,  that  very  night  into  the  gar- 
den. When  they  approached  the  place  of  dread, 
Billing  perceived  a  feeble  light,  which  hovered 
over  it.  When  they  came  nearer,  he  saw  the 
delicate  appearance  of  a  fiery,  ghost-like  form. 
He  described  it  as  the  figure  of  a  female  with  one 
arm  across  her  body,  and  the  other  hanging  down, 
hovering  upright  and  motionless  over  the  spot, 
her  feet  being  a  few  hand-breadths  above  the  soil. 
The  young  man  would  not  approach  the  vision, 
but  the  poet  beat  about  it  with  his  stick,  walked 
through  it,  and  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  Billing  like 
a  man  who  beats  about  a  light  flame,  which  al- 
ways returns  to  its  old  shape.  For  months,  ex- 
periments were  continued,  company  was  brought 
to  the  spot,  the  spectre  remained  visible  always 
in  the  dark,  but  to  the  young  man  only,  who  ad- 
hered firmly  to  his  statement,  and  to  his  convic- 
tion that  a  body  lay  beneath.  Pfeffel  at  last  had 
the  place  dug  up,  and,  at  a  considerable  depth, 
covered  with  lime,  there  was  a  skeleton  discover- 
ed. The  bones  and  the  lime  were  dispersed,  the 
hole  was  filled  up,  Billing  was  again  brought  to 
the  spot  by  night,  but  never  again  saw  the  spec- 
tre. 

This  ghost  story,  being  well  attested,  created 
a  great  sensation.  In  the  curious  book,  by  Baron 
Reichenbach,  translated  by  Dr.  Gregory,  it  is 
quoted  as  an  example  of  a  large  class  of  ghost 
stories  which  admit  of  explanation  upon  princi- 
ples developed  by  his  own  experiments. 

The  experiments  of  Baron  Reichenbach  do 
not,  indeed,  establish  a  new  science,  though  it  is 


quite  certain  that  they  go  far  to  point  out  a  new 
line  of  investigation,  which  promises  to  yield 
valuable  results.  So  much  of  them  as  concerns 
our  subject  may  be  very  briefly  stated.  It  would 
appear  that  certain  persons,  with  disordered 
nervous  systems,  liable  to  catalepsy,  or  to  such 
affections,  and  also  some  healthy  persons  who 
are  of  a  peculiar  nervous  temperament,  are  more 
sensitive  to  magnetism  than  their  neighbors 
They  are  peculiarly  acted  upon  by  the  magnet, 
and  are,  moreover,  very  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  great  magnetic  currents  of  the  earth.  Such 
people  sleep  tranquilly  when  they  are  reposing 
with  their  bodies  in  the  earth's  magnetic  line, 
and  are  restless,  in  some  cases  seriously  affected, 
if  they  lie  across  that  line,  on  beds  with  the  head 
and  foot  turned  east  and  west,  matters  of  com- 
plete indifference  to  the  healthy  animal.  These 
"  sensitives"  are  not  only  affected  by  the  magnet, 
but  they  are  able  to  detect,  by  their  sharpened 
sense,  what  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  exist, 
a  faint  magnetic  light :  they  see  it  streaming 
from  the  poles  of  a  magnet  shown  to  them,  in  a 
room  absolutely  dark ;  and  if  the  sensibility  be 
great,  and  the  darkness  perfect,  they  see  it 
streaming  also  from  the  points  of  fingers,  and 
bathing  in  a  faint  halo  the  whole  magnet  or  the 
whole  hand.  Furthermore,  it  would  appear  that 
the  affection  by  the  magnet  of  these  sensitives 
does  not  depend  upon  that  quality  by  which  iron 
filings  are  attracted  ;  that,  perfectly  independenl 
of  the  attractive  force,  there  streams  from  mag- 
nets, from  the  poles  of  crystals,  from  the  sun  and 
moon,  another  influence  to  which  the  discoverer 
assigns  the  name  of  Odyle.  The  manifestation 
of  Odyle  is  accompanied  by  a  light  too  faint  for 
healthy  vision,  but  perceptible  at  night  by  "  sen- 
sitives." Odyle  is  generated  among  other  things 
by  heat,  and  by  chemical  action.  It  is  generated, 
therefore,  in  the  decomposition  of  the  human 
body.  I  may  now  quote  from  Reichenbach,  who, 
having  given  a  scientific  explanation  upon  his 
own  principles,  of  the  phenomena  perceived  by 
Billing,  thus  continues  : 

"  The  desire  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound  on  the 
monster,  Superstition,  which,  from  a  similar 
origin,  a  few  centuries  ago,  inflicted  on  European 
society  so  vast  an  amount  of  misery,  and  by 
whose  influence  not  hundreds,  but  thousands  of 
innocent  persons  died  in  tortures,  on  the  rack 
and  at  the  stake  ;  this  desire  made  me  wish  to 
make  the  experiment,  if  possible,  of  bringing  a 
highly  sensitive  person,  by  night,  to  a  church- 
yard. I  thought  it  possible  that  they  might  see, 
over  graves  where  mouldering  bodies  lay,  some- 
thing like  that  which  Billing  had  seen.  Made- 
moiselle Reichal  had  the  courage,  unusual  in  her 
sex,  to  agree  to  my  request.  She  allowed  me, 
on  two  very  dark  nights,  to  take  her  from  the 
Castle  of  Reisenberg,  where  she  was  residing 
with  my  family,  to  the  cemetery  of  the  neighbor- 
ing 'ullage  of  Griinzing 

'The  result  justified  my  expectations  in  the 
fullest  measure.  She  saw,  very  soon,  a  light, 
and  perceived,  on  one  of  the  grave  mounds, 
along  its  whole  extent,  a  delicate,  fiery,  as  it 
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were  a  l)reathing  flame.  The  same  thing  was 
seen  on  another  grave,  in  a  less  degree.  But 
she  met  neither  witches  nor  ghosts.  She  de- 
scribed the  flame  as  playing  over  the  graves  in 
the  form  of  a  luminous  vapor,  from  one  to  two 
spans  in  height. 

"  Some  time  afterward  I  took  her  to  two  great 
cemeteries,  near  Vienna,  where  several  inter- 
ments occur  daily,  and  the  grave  mounds  lie  all 
about  in  thousands.  Here  she  saw  numerous 
graves,  which  exhibited  the  lights  above  de- 
scribed. Wherever  she  looked,  she  saw  masses 
of  fire  lying  about ;  but  it  was  chiefly  seen  over 
all  new  graves,  while  there  was  no  appearance 
of  it  over  very  old  ones.  She  described  it  less 
as  a  clear  flame  than  as  a  dense,  vaporous  mass 
of  fire,  holding  a  middle  place  between  mist  and 
flame.  On  many  graves  this  light  was  about 
four  feet  high,  so  that  when  she  stood  on  the 
grave,  it  reached  to  her  neck.  When  she  thrust 
her  hand  into  it,  it  was  as  if  putting  it  into  a 
dense  fiery  cloud.  She  betrayed  not  the  slight- 
est uneasiness,  as  she  was,  from  her  childhood, 
accustomed  to  such  emanations,  and  had  seen, 
in  my  experiments,  similar  lights  produced  by 
natural  means,  and  made  to  assume  endless 
varieties  of  form.  I  am  convinced  that  all  who 
are,  to  a  certain  degree,  sensitive,  will  see  the 
same  phenomena  in  cemeteries,  and  very  abun- 
dantly in  the  crowded  cemeteries  of  large  cities ; 
and  that  my  observations  may  be  easily  repeat- 
ed and  confirmed."  These  experiments  were 
tried  in  1844.  A  postscript  was  added  in  1847. 
Reichenbach  had  taken  five  other  sensitive  per- 
sons, in  the  dark,  to  cemeteries.  Of  these,  two 
were  sickly,  three  quite  healthy.  All  of  them  con- 
firmed the  statements  of  Mademoiselle  Reichel, 
and  saw  the  lights  over  all  new  graves  more  or 
less  distinctly;  "so  that,"  says  the  philosopher, 
"  the  fact  can  no  longer  admit  of  the  slightest 
doubt,  and  may  be  every  where  controlled." 

"  Thousands  of  ghost  stories,"  he  continues, 
"will  now  receive  a  natural  explanation,  and 
will  thus  cease  to  be  marvelous.  We  shall  even 
see  that  it  was  not  so  erroneous  or  absurd  as  has 
been  supposed,  when  our  old  women  asserted,  as 
every  one  knows  they  did,  that  not  every  one 
was  privileged  to  see  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
wandering  over  their  graves.  In  fact,  it  was  at 
all  times  only  the  sensitive  who  could  see  the  im- 
ponderable emanations  from  the  chemical  change 
going  on  in  corpses,  luminous  in  the  dark.  And 
thus  I  have,  I  trust,  succeeded  in  tearing  down 
one  of  the  densest  vails  of  darkened  ignorance 
and  human  error." 

So  far  speaks  Reichenbach ;  and  for  myself, 
reverting  to  the  few  comments  with  which  we 
set  out,  I  would  suggest,  that  Reichenbach's 
book,  though  it  is  very  likely  to  push  things  too 
far — to  fancy  the  tree  by  looking  at  the  seed — is 
yet  not  such  a  book  as  men  of  sense  are  justified 
in  scouting.  The  repetition  of  his  experiments 
is  very  easy  if  they  be  correct.  There  are  plenty 
of  "  sensitives"  to  be  found  in  our  London  hos- 
pitals and  streets  and  lanes.  Unluckily,  how- 
ever, tliough  we  live  in  an  age  which  produces, 


every  day,  new  marvels,  the  old  spirit  of  bigotry, 
which  used  to  make  inquiry  dangerous  in  science 
and  religion,  still  prevails  in  the  minds  of  too 
many  scientific  men.  To  be  incredulous  of  what 
is  new  and  strange,  until  it  has  been  rigidly 
examined  and  proved  true,  is  one  essential  ele- 
ment of  a  mind  seeking  enlightenment.  But,  to 
test  and  try  new  things  is  equally  essential.  Be- 
cause of  doubting,  to  refuse  inquiry,  is  because 
of  hunger  to  refuse  our  food.  For  my  own  part, 
I  put  these  matters  into  the  livery  of  that  large 
body  of  thoughts  already  mentioned,  which  walk 
about  the  human  mind,  armed  each  with  a  note 
of  interrogation.  This  only  I  see,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  well-known  explanations  of  phe- 
nomena, which  produce  some  among  the  many 
stories  of  ghosts  and  of  mysterious  forebodings, 
new  explanations  are  at  hand  which  will  reduce 
into  a  natural  and  credible  position  many  other 
tales  by  which  we  have  till  recently  been  puz- 
zled. 

KEEP  HIM  OUT  ! 

"  TTrHAT  noise  is  that  1"  said  a  judge  disturb- 

V  T  ed  in  the  hearing  of  a  case.  "  It's  a  man, 
my  lord,"  was  the  answer  of  the  doorkeeper. 
"  What  does  he  wantV  "  He  wants  to  get  in, 
my  lord."     "  Well,  keep  him  out  ?" 

The  audience  is  comfortably  seated  ;  the  case 
is  going  forward  ;  to  make  room  for  the  new- 
comer, some  must  shift  their  seats,  and  perhaps 
be  jostled  about  a  little ;  so  they  are  all  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  judge's  dictum  of  "Keep  him 
out." 

You  have  yourself  been  in  an  omnibus  when 
a  stout  passenger  has  presented  himself  to  the 
conductor,  and  petitioned  for  a  place.  You  are 
all  snugly  seated — why  should  you  be  disturbed  1 
"  The  seats  are  full  !"  "Keep  him  out !"  But 
the  intruder  is  in,  he  presses  forward  to  the  inner 
corner,  perhaps  treading  on  some  testy  gentle- 
man's toes.  How  you  hate  that  new-comer, 
until  you  get  fairly  "  shook  down"  and  settled 
again  in  your  places  !  The  door  opens  again — 
another  passenger!  "Keep  him  out !"  cry  the 
company,  and  strange  to  say,  the  loudest  vocif- 
erator  of  the  whole,  is  the  very  passenger  who 
last  came  in.  He  in  his  turn  becomes  conserv- 
ative, after  having  fairly  got  a  place  inside. 

It  is  the  same  through  life.  There  is  a  knock- 
ing from  time  to  time  at  the  door  of  the  consti- 
tution. "What's  that  noise  1"  ask  the  men  in 
power.  "  It's  a  lot  of  men,  my  lords  and  gentle- 
men." "What  do  they  wantV  "They  want 
to  come  in."  "  Well,  keep  them  out !"  And 
those  who  are  comfortably  seated  within  the  pale, 
re-echo  the  cry  of  "Keep  them  out."  Why 
should  they  be  disturbed  in  their  seats,  and  made 
uncomfortable  1 

But  somehow,  by  dint  of  loud  knocking,  the 
men,  or  a  rush  of  them,  at  length  do  contrive  to 
get  in  ;  and  after  sundry  shovings  and  jostlings. 
they  get  seated,  and  begin  to  feel  comfortable, 
when  there  is  another  knocking  louder  than  be- 
fore. Would  you  believe  it  1  the  last  accommo- 
dated are  now  the  most  eager  of  all  to  keep  the 
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door  closed  against  the  new-comers  ;  and  "  Keep 
them  out !"  is  their  vociferous  cry. 

Here  is  a  batch  of  learned  men  debating  the 
good  of  their  order.  They  are  considering  how 
their  profession  may  be  advanced.  What  is  the 
gist  of  their  decisions  ] — the  enactment  of  laws 
against  all  intruders  upon  their  comfort  and  quiet. 
They  make  their  calling  a  snug  monopoly,  and 
contrive  matters  so  that  as  few  as  possible  are 
admitted  to  share  the  good  things  of  their  class. 
"  Keep  them  out !"  is  the  cry  of  all  the  learned 
professions. 

"Keep  them  out!"  cry  the  barristers,  when 
the  attorneys  claim  to  be  admitted  to  plead  before 
certain  courts.  "Keep  them  out!"  cry  the  at- 
torneys, when  ordinary  illegal  men  claim  to  argue 
a  case  before  the  county  court.  "  Keep  her  out !" 
cry  both  barristers  and  attorneys,  when  Mrs.  Cob- 
bett  claims  to  be  heard  in  her  imprisoned  hus- 
band's cause.  "  What !  a  woman  plead  in  the 
courts  !  If  such  a  thing  be  allowed,  who  knows 
where  such  license  is  to  end^"  And  she  is  kept 
out  accordingly. 

"  Keep  them  out !"  cry  the  apothecaries,  when 
a  surgeon  from  beyond  the  Tweed  or  the  Irish 
Channel  claims  to  prescribe  and  dispense  medi- 
cine to  English  subjects.  "  Keep  them  out  !" 
cry  the  doctors,  when  the  Homceopathists  offer 
the  public  their  millionth-grain  doses.  "  Keep 
them  out !"  cry  physicians  and  surgeons  and 
apothecaries  of  all  ranks,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
throw  open  the  profession  to  the  female  sex. 

But  you  find  the  same  cry  among  the  working 
classes  of  every  grade.  Mechanics  and  trades- 
men insist  on  all  applicants  for  admission  to  their 
calling  serving  long  apprenticeships.  If  the  ap- 
prenticeships are  not  served,  then  "  Keep  them 
out!"  is  the  word.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they 
exclude  the  applicants  for  leave  to  toil.  "  Knob- 
sticks" are  pelted.  They  must  join  the  union — 
must  be  free  of  the  craft — must  conform  to  the 
rules — subscribe  to  the  funds — pay  the  footings, 
and  so  on ;  otherwise  they  are  kept  out  with  a 
vengeance. 

In  the  circles  of  fashion  the  same  cry  is  fre- 
quent. A  new  man  appears  in  society.  "Who 
is  he?'  "Only  So-and-so!"  He  is  a  retired 
grocer,  or  as  Cobbett  called  Sadler,  "a  linen- 
draper  ;"  and  the  exclusive  class  immediately 
club  together  for  the  purpose  of  "  Keeping  him 
out."  He  is  "  cut."  Even  the  new  man  of  high- 
sounding  title  is  accounted  as  nothing  among 
the  old  families  who  boast  of  their  "  blue  blood." 
Wealth  goes  a  great  way,  but  still  that  does  not 
compensiite  for  the  accident  of  birth  and  connec- 
tions among  these  classes. 

Every  class  has  its  own  standard.  The  money 
classes  have  theirs  too.  Even  tradesmen  and 
their  wives  go  in  sets,  and  there  is  always  some 
class  outside  their  own  set,  which  they  contrive 
to  "keep  out."  The  aristocratic  contagion  thus 
extends  from  the  highest  to  the  verge  of  the  low- 
est class  of  society  in  England.  Is  not  monopo- 
ly the  rule  among  us,  whenever  we  can  find  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  it  1  Monopoly  or  ex- 
clusivism  in  art,  in  theology,  in  trade,  in  litera- 


ture, in  sociology.  Look  at  the  forty  Royal 
Academicians  setting  their  backs  up  against 
every  new-comer  in  art,  and  combining  with  one 
accord  to  "  Keep  him  out."  That  is  the  mono- 
poly of  art ;  and  people  at  large  call  it  a  humbug ; 
but  they  are  not  more  tolerant  or  wise  when  their 
own  craft  comes  to  be  dealt  with.  Each  in  his 
turn  is  found  ready  to  combine  with  somebody 
else,  to  "keep  out"  all  intruders  on  their  special 
preserves.  The  "  Flaming  Tinman,"  in  Laven- 
gro,  pummels  and  puts  to  flight  the  poor  tinker 
who  intrudes  upon  his  beat ;  the  costers  combine 
to  keep  out  freshmen  from  theirs  ;  English  nav- 
vies band  together  to  drive  Irish  navvies  off  their 
contracts  ;  and  Irish  tenants  pick  off,  from  be- 
hind a  hedge,  the  intruders  upon  their  holdings. 
Even  the  searchers  of  the  sewers  maintain  a  kind 
of  monopoly  of  their  unholy  calling,  and  will 
recognize  no  man  as  a  brother  who  has  not  been 
duly  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  search. 
The  sewer-searcher  is  as  exclusive  in  his  way 
as  the  leader  of  fashion  at  Almacks.  "  Keep 
him  out !"  is,  in  short,  the  watchword  of  all  class- 
es, of  all  ranks,  of  all  callings,  of  all  crafts,  of  all 
interests.  We  used  to  "  keep  out"  the  foreign 
corn-grower,  but  though  he  may  now  come  in, 
there  is  exclusiveness  and  monopoly  in  ten  thou- 
sand other  forms,  which  no  legislation  can  ever 
touch. 

STORY  OF  REMBRANDT. 

AT  a  short  distance  from  Leyden  may  still  be 
seen  a  flour-mill  with  a  quaint  old  dwelling- 
house  attached,  which  bears,  on  a  brick  in  a 
corner  of  the  wide  chimney,  the  date  of  1550. 
Here,  in  1606,  was  born  Paul  Rembrandt.  At 
an  early  age  he  manifested  a  stubborn,  independ- 
ent will,  which  his  father  tried  in  vain  to  subdue. 
He  caused  his  son  to  work  in  the  mill,  intending 
that  he  should  succeed  him  in  its  management ; 
but  the  boy  showed  so  decided  a  distaste  for  the 
employment,  that  his  father  resolved  to  make  him 
a  priest,  and  sent  him  to  study  at  Leyden.  Every 
one  knows,  aowever,  that  few  lads  of  fifteen,  en- 
dowed with  great  muscular  vigor  and  abundance 
of  animal  spirits,  will  take  naturally  and  without 
compulsion  to  the  study  of  Latin  grammar.  Rem- 
brandt certainly  did  not ;  and  his  obstinacy  prov- 
ing an  overmatch  for  his  teachers'  patience,  he 
was  sent  back  to  the  mill,  when  his  father  beat 
him  so  severely,  that  next  morning  he  ran  oft' to 
Leyden,  without  in  the  least  knowing  how  he 
should  live  there.  Fortunately  he  sought  refuge 
in  the  house  of  an  honest  artist,  Van  Zwaanen- 
berg,  who  was  acquainted  with  his  father. 

"Tell  rne,  Paul,"  asked  his  friend,  "what  do 
you  mean  to  do  with  yourself,  if  you  will  not  be 
either  a  priest  or  a  miller "?  They  are  both  hon- 
orable professions  :  one  gives  food  to  the  soul, 
the  other  prepares  it  for  the  body." 

"Very  likely,"  replied  the  boy;  "but  I  don't 
fancy  either ;  for  in  order  to  be  a  priest,  one 
must  learn  Latin  ;  and  to  be  a  miller,  one  must 
bear  to  be  beaten.  How  do  you  earn  vour 
bread?" 

"  You  know  very  well  I  am  a  painter  " 
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"Then  I  will  be  one,  too,  Herr  Zvvaanenberg; 
and  if  you  will  go  to-morrow  and  tell  my  father 
so,  you  will  do  me  a  great  service." 

The  good-natured  artist  willingly  undertook 
the  mission,  and  acquainted  the  old  miller  with 
his  son's  resolution. 

"  I  want  to  know  one  thing,"  said  Master 
Rembrandt,  ''will  he  be  able  to  gain  a  livelihood 
by  painting  !" 

"  Certainly,  and  perhaps  make  a  fortune." 

"Then  if  you  will  teach  him,  I  consent." 

Thus  Paul  became  the  pupil  of  Van  Zwaanen- 
berg,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  the  elementary 
parts  of  his  profession.  Impatient  to  produce 
some  finished  work,  he  did  not  give  himself  time 
to  acquire  purity  of  style,  but  astonished  his  mas- 
ter by  his  precocious  skill  in  grouping  figures,  and 
producing  marvelous  effects  of  light  and  shade. 
The  first  lessons  which  he  took  in  perspective 
having  wearied  him,  he  thought  of  a  shorter  me- 
thod, and  inve7ited  perspective  for  himself 

One  of  his  first  rude  sketches  happened  to  fall 
mto  the  hands  of  a  citizen  of  Leyden  who  under- 
stood painting.  Despite  of  its  evident  defects, 
the  germs  of  rare  talent  which  it  evinced  struck 
the  burgomaster ;  and  sending  for  the  young  ar- 
tist, he  offered  to  give  him  a  recommendation  to 
a  celebrated  painter  living  at  Amsterdam,  under 
whom  he  would  have  far  more  opportunity  of 
improvement  than  with  his  present  instructor. 

Rembrandt  accepted  the  offer,  and  during  the 
following  year  toiled  incessantly.  Meantime  his 
finances  were  dreadfully  straitened ;  for  his  father, 
finding  that  the  expected  profits  were  very  tardy, 
refused  to  give  money  to  support  his  son,  as  he 
said,  in  idleness.  Paul,  however,  was  net  dis- 
1  couraged.  Although  far  from  possessing  an 
amiable  or  estimable  disposition,  he  held  a  firm 
and  just  opinion  of  his  own  powders,  and  resolved 
to  make  these  subservient  first  to  fortune  and 
then  to  fame.  Thus  while  some  of  his  compan- 
ions, having  finished  their  preliminary  studies, 
repaired  to  Florence,  to  Bologna,  or  to  Rome, 
Paul,  determined,  as  he  said,  not  to  lose  his  own 
style  by  becoming  an  imitator  of  even  the  might- 
iest masters,  betook  himself  to  his  paternal  mill. 
At  first  his  return  resembled  that  of  the  Prodiffal 
Son.  His  father  believed  that  he  had  come  to 
I  resume  his  miller's  work  ;  and  bitter  was  his  dis- 
appointment at  finding  his  son  resolved  not  to 
renounce  painting. 

With  a  very  bad  grace  he  allowed  Paul  to  dis- 
place the  flour-sacks  in  an  upper  loft,  in  order  to 
make  a  sort  of  studio,  lighted  by  only  one  narrow 
window  in  the  roof  There  Paul  painted  his  first 
finished  picture.  It  was  a  portrait  of  the  mill. 
There,  on  the  canvas,  was  seen  the  old  miller, 
lighted  by  a  lantern  which  he  carried  in  his 
hand,  giving  directions  to  his  men,  occupied  in 
ranging  sacks  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  grana- 
ry. One  ray  falls  on  the  fresh,  comely  counte- 
nance of  his  mother,  who  has  her  foot  on  the 
last  step  of  a  wooden  staircase.*      Rembrandt 

*  This  picture  is  believed  to  be  no  longer  in  existence. 
I  have  found  its  description  in  the  work  of  the  historian 
Decamps. 


took  this  painting  to  the  Hague,  and  sold  it  for 
100  florins.  In  order  to  return  with  more  speed, 
he  took  his  place  in  the  public  coach.  When  the 
passengers  stopped  to  dine,  Rembrandt,  fearing 
to  lose  his  treasure,  remained  in  the  carriage. 
The  careless  stable-boy  who  brought  the  horses 
their  corn  forgot  to  unharness  them,  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  finished  eating,  excited  probably  by 
Rembrandt,  who  cared  not  for  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers, the  animals  started  off  for  Leyden,  and 
quietly  halted  at  their  accustomed  inn.  Our 
painter  then  got  out,  and  repaired  with  his  money 
to  the  mill. 

Great  was  his  father's  joy.  At  length  these 
silly  daubs,  which  had  so  often  excited  his  angry 
contempt,  seemed  likely  to  be  transmuted  into 
gold,  and  the  old  man's  imagination  took  a  rap- 
turous flight.  "  Neither  he  nor  his  old  horse," 
he  said,  "need  now  work  any  longer;  they  might 
both  enjoy  quiet  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  Paul  would  paint  pictures,  and  support 
the  whole  household  in  afliuence." 

Such  was  the  old  man's  castle  in  the  air ;  his 
clever,  selfish  son  soon  demolished  it.  "  This 
sum  of  money,"  he  said,  "  is  only  a  lucky  wind- 
fall. If  you  indeed  wish  it  to  become  the  founda- 
tion of  my  fortune,  give  me  one  hundred  florins 
besides,  and  let  me  return  to  Amsterdam :  there 
I  must  work  and  study  hard." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  old  Rembrandt's 
disappointment.  Slowly,  reluctantly,  and  one 
by  one,  he  drew  forth  the  100  florins  from  his 
strong-box.  Paul  took  them,  and  with  small 
show  of  gratitude,  returned  to  Amsterdam.  In 
a  short  time  his  fame  became  established  as  the 
greatest  and  most  original  of  living  artists.  He 
had  a  host  of  imitators,  but  all  failed  miserably 
in  their  attempts  at  reproducing  his  marvelous 
effects  of  light  and  shade.  Yet  Rembrandt  prized 
the  gold  which  flowed  in  to  him  far  more  than  the 
glory.  While  mingling  the  colors  which  were  to 
flash  out  on  his  canvas  in  real  living  light,  he 
thought  but  of  his  dingy  coffers. 

W^hen  in  possession  of  a  yearly  income  equal 
to  £2000  sterling,  he  would  not  permit  the  agent 
who  collected  his  rents  to  bring  them  in  from  the 
country  to  Amsterdam,  lest  he  should  be  obliged 
to  invite  him  to  dinner.  He  preferred  setting  out 
on  a  fine  day,  and  going  himself  to  the  agent's 
house.  In  this  way  he  saved  two  dinners — the 
one  which  he  got,  and  the  one  he  avoided  giving. 
"  So  that's  well  managed  !"  he  used  to  say. 

This  sordid  disposition  often  exposed  him  to 
practical  jokes  from  his  pupils ;  but  he  possessed 
a  quiet  temper,  and  was  not  easily  annoyed. 
One  day  a  rich  citizen  came  in,  and  asked  him 
the  price  of  a  certain  picture. 

"  Two  hundred  florins,"  said  Rembrandt. 

"Agreed,"  said  his  visitor.  "I  will  pay  you 
to-morrow,  when  I  send  for  the  picture." 

About  an  hour  afterward  a  letter  was  handed 
to  the  painter.     Its  contents  were  as  follows  : 

"Master  Rembrandt — During  your  absence 
a  few  days  since,  I  saw  in  your  studio  a  picture 
representing  an  old  woman  churning  butter.  I 
was  enchanted  with  it ;   and  if  vou  will  let  me 
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purchase  it  for  300  florins,  I  pray  you  to  bring 
it  to  my  house,  and  be  my  guest  for  the  day." 

Tiie  letter  was  signed  with  some  fictitious 
name,  and  bore  the  address  of  a  village  several 
leagues  distant  from  Amsterdam. 

Tempted  by  the  additional  100  florins,  and 
caring  little  for  breaking  his  engagement,  Rem- 
brandt set  out  early  next  morning  with  his  pic- 
ture. He  walked  for  four  hours  without  find- 
ing his  obliging  correspondent,  and  at  length, 
v.'orn  out  with  fatigue,  he  returned  home.  He 
found  the  citizen  in  his  studio,  waiting  for  the 
picture.  As  Rembrandt,  however,  did  not  de- 
spair of  finding  the  man  of  the  300  florins,  and 
as  a  falsehood  troubled  but  little  his  blunted  con- 
science, he  said,  "Alas!  an  accident  has  hap- 
pened to  the  picture ;  the  canvas  was  injured, 
and  I  felt  so  vexed  that  I  threw  it  into  the  fire. 
Two  hundred  florins  gone  !  However,  it  will  be 
my  loss,  not  yours,  for  I  will  paint  another  pre- 
cisely similar,  and  it  shall  be  ready  for  you  by 
this  time  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  replied  the  amateur,  "  but  it 
was  the  picture  you  have  burned  which  I  wished 
to  have  ;  and  as  that  is  gone,  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  to  paint  another." 

So  he  departed,  and  Rembrandt  shortly  after- 
waid  received  a  second  letter  to  the  following 
eflfect :  "  Master  Rembrandt — You  have  broken 
your  engagement,  told  a  falsehood,  wearied  your- 
self to  death,  and  lost  the  sale  of  your  picture — 
all  by  listening  to  the  dictates  of  avarice.  Let 
this  lesson  be  a  warning  to  you  in  future." 

"  So,"  said  the  painter,  looking  round  at  his 
pupils,  "  one  of  you  must  have  played  me  this 
pretty  trick.  Well,  well,  I  forgive  it.  You  young 
varlets  do  not  know  the  value  of  a  florin  as  I 
know  it." 

Sometimes  the  students  nailed  small  copper 
coins  on  the  floor,  for  the  mischievous  pleasure 
of  seeing  their  master,  who  suff'ered  much  from 
rheumatism  in  the  back,  stoop  with  pain  and 
difficulty,  and  try  in  vain  to  pick  them  up. 

Rembrandt  married  an  ignorant  peasant  who 
had  served  him  as  cook,  thinking  this  a  more 
economical  alliance  than  one  with  a  person  of 
refined  mind  and  habits.  He  and  his  wife 
usually  dined  on  brown-bread,  salt  herrings,  and 
small-beqr.  He  occasionally  took  portraits  at  a 
high  price,  and  in  this  way  became  acquainted 
with  the  Burgomaster  Six,  a  man  of  enlarged 
mind  and  unblemished  character,  who  yet  con- 
tinued faithfully  attached  to  the  avaricious  paint- 
er. His  friendship  was  sometimes  put  to  a  se- 
vere test  by  such  occurrences  as  the  following  : 

Rembrandt  remarked  one  day  that  the  price 
of  his  engravings  had  fallen. 

"  You  are  insatiable,"  said  the  burgomaster. 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  can  not  help  thirsting  for  gold." 

"  You  are  a  miser." 

*'  True  ;  and  I  shall  be  one  all  my  life." 

"  'Tis  really  a  pity,"  remarked  his  friend, 
"  that  you  will  not  be  able  after  death  to  act  as 
your  own  treasurer,  for  whenever  that  event  oc- 
curs, all  your  works  will  rise  to  treble  their  pres- 
ent value  " 


A  bright  idea  struck  Rembrandt.  He  returned 
home,  went  to  bed,  desired  his  wife  and  his  son 
Titus  to  scatter  straw  before  the  door,  and  giv« 
out,  first,  that  he  was  dangerously  ill,  and  then 
dead — while  the  simulated  fever  was  to  be  of  so 
dreadfully  infectious  a  nature  that  none  of  the 
neighbors  were  to  be  admitted  near  the  sick- 
room. These  instructions  were  followed  to  the 
letter  ;  and  the  disconsolate  widow  proclaimed 
that,  in  order  to  procure  money  for  her  husband's 
interment,  she  must  sell  all  his  works,  any  prop- 
erty that  he  left  not  being  available  on  so  short 
a  notice. 

The  unworthy  trick  succeeded.  The  sale,  in- 
cluding every  trivial  scrap  of  painting  or  engrav- 
ing, realized  an  enormous  sum,  and  Rembrandt 
was  in  ecstasy.  The  honest  burgomaster,  how- 
ever, was  nearly  frightened  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
at  seeing  the  man  whose  death  he  had  sincerely 
mourned  standing  alive  and  well  at  the  door  of 
his  studio.  Meinherr  Six  obliged  him  to  promise 
that  he  would  in  future  abstain  from  such  abom- 
inable deceptions.  One  day  he  was  employed  in 
painting  in  a  group  the  likenesses  of  the  whole 
family  of  a  rich  citizen.  He  had  nearly  finished 
it,  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  the 
death  of  a  tame  ape  which  he  greatly  loved.  The 
creature  had  fallen  off  the  roof  of  the  house  into 
the  street.  Without  interrupting  his  work,  Rem- 
brandt burst  into  loud  lamentations,  and  after 
some  time  announced  that  the  piece  was  finish- 
ed. The  whole  family  advanced  to  look  at  it,  and 
what  was  their  horror  to  see  introduced  between 
the  heads  of  the  eldest  son  and  daughter  an  ex- 
act likeness  of  the  dear  departed  ape.  With  one 
voice  they  all  exclaimed  against  this  singular  rel- 
ative which  it  had  pleased  the  painter  to  intro- 
duce among  them,  and  insisted  on  his  eflfacing  it. 

"  What  !"  exclaimed  Rembrandt,  "  efface  the 
finest  figure  in  the  picture  1  No,  indeed  ;  I  pre- 
fer keeping  the  piece  for  myself"  Which  he 
did,  and  carried  off  the  painting. 

Of  Rembrandt's  style  it  may  be  said  that  he 
painted  with  light,  for  frequently  an  object  was 
indicated  merely  by  the  projection  of  a  shadow 
on  a  wall.  Often  a  luminous  spot  suggested, 
rather  than  defined,  a  hand  or  a  head.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  vague  in  his  paintings :  the  mind  seizes 
the  design  immediately.  His  studio  was  a  cir- 
cular room,  lighted  by  several  narrow  slits,  so 
contrived  that  rays  of  sunshine  entered  through 
only  one  at  a  time,  and  thus  produced  strange 
effects  of  light  and  shade.  The  room  was  filled 
with  old-world  furniture,  which  made  it  resemble 
an  antiquary's  museum.  There  were  heaped  up 
in  the  most  picturesque  confusion  carious  old  fur- 
niture, antique  armor,  gorgeously-tinted  stufls  ; 
and  these  Rembrandt  arranged  in  different  forms 
and  positions,  so  as  to  vary  the  effects  of  light 
and  color.  This  he  called  "  making  his  models 
sit  to  him."  And  in  this  close  adherence  to  real- 
ity consisted  the  great  secret  of  his  art.  It  is 
strange  that  his  favorite  among  all  his  pupils  was 
the  one  whose  style  least  resembled  his  own — 
Gerard  Douw — he  who  aimed  at  the  most  exces- 
sive minuteness  of  delineation,  who  stopped  key- 
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holes  lest  a  particle  of  dust  should  fall  on  his 
pallet,  who  gloried  in  representing  the  eifects 
of  fresh  scouring  on  the  side  of  a  kettle. 

Rembrandt  died  in  1674,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight.  He  passed  all  his  life  at  Amsterdam. 
Some  of  his  biographers  have  told  erroneously 
that  he  once  visited  Italy  :  they  v^^ere  deceived 
by  the  word  Venetiis  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
several  of  his  engravings.  He  wrote  it  there 
with  the  intention  of  deluding  his  countrymen 
into  the  belief  that  he  was  absent,  and  about  to 
settle  in  Italy  —  an  impression  which  would 
materially  raise  the  price  of  his  productions. 
Strange  and  sad  it  is  to  see  so  much  genius 
united  with  so  much  meanness — the  head  of  fine 
gold  with  the  feet  of  clay. 

THE  VIPER. 

AT  a  recent  monthly  meeting  of  the  Kendal 
Natural  History  Society,  a  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  W.  Pearson,  on  the  natural  history  of 
Crossthwaite,  from  which  we  give  the  following 
extract : — "  On  the  afternoon  of  23d  July  last," 
says  Mr.  Pearson,  "  the  servant  girl  called  me 
into  the  pantry  in  a  great  flurry.  She  said  a  hag- 
worm  was  trying  to  get  in  at  the  window.  And 
there  it  was,  sure  enough,  raising  itself  straight 
up  from  the  window-sill ;  first  trying  one  pane, 
and  then  another  ;  strangely  puzzled,  no  doubt, 
that  what  seemed  so  clear  an  opening  should 
offer  any  obstruction.  The  glass  manufacture 
was  evidently  a  mystery  to  it.  The  window  be- 
ing low,  it  had  crawled  over  a  heap  of  sand  lying 
before  it.  It  had  probably  smelt  something  tempt- 
ing in  the  pantry,  with  which  it  wished  to  make 
nearer  acquaintance.  It  was  a  beautiful  creature. 
Its  small  head,  prominent  dark  eyes,  and  pretty 
mottled  skin,  might  have  pleaded  strongly  for 
mercy  ;  but,  notwithstanding  my  general  habit 
of  sparing  these  reptiles  when  I  meet  with  them 
in  my  walks,  it  was  approaching  too  much  in  the 
guise  of  a  housebreaker  to  be  pardoned,  so  I  gave 
orders  for  its  instant  execution.  Moreover,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  individual  who 
had,  in  times  past,  come  rather  too  near  us  to  be 
pleasant.  The  year  before,  I  had  noticed  a  viper 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  our  kitchen-door,  with 
his  head  and  about  half  a  foot  of  his  body  thrust 
out  from  a  hole  in  the  wall  riffht  behind  the 
kitchen  grate.  The  genial  climate  had  most 
likely  attracted  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  before  I 
could  procure  «&.  switch  to  chastise  him  for  his 
impudence,  he  very  prudently  withdrew  into  his 
hole,  only  protruding  a  part  of  his  head  and  eyes, 
with  which  to  make  observations.  For  some  days 
after  this,  I  never  entered  the  house  by  the  back- 
door without  thinking  of  our  new  neighbor ;  and 
once  or  twice  I  had  a  glimpse  of  him  in  his  old 
quarters,  but  he  very  warily  never  exposed  more 
of  his  precious  person  than  his  head  and  eyes,  so 
that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  unfortunate  expe- 
dition to  the  pantry,  he  might  still  have  been  a 
living  hagworm.  You  are  aware  that  this  spe- 
cies of  snake  has  at  least  three  names  in  England 
— the  viper,  adder,  and  hagworm.  The  last  is 
our  own  local  term.     Some  authors  class  it  with 


the  amphibia.  An  extraordinary  narrative  ap- 
peared lately  in  the  '  Kendal  Mercury,'  of  a  snake 
crossing  Connistone  Lake,  which  is  at  least  half 
a  mile  wide.  It  was  not  the  sea-serpent,  but  our 
poor  little  hagworm,  that  was  engaged  in  this 
bold  navigation.  It  was,  however,  unfortunately 
fallen  in  with  by  a  piratical  boatman,  and  put  to 
death.  Without  disputing  the  truth  of  the  nar- 
ration, or  settling  the  question  how  far  the  viper 
is  amphibious,  the  remark  is  obvious,  that  the 
poor  snake  was  taken  at  a  disadvantage  ;  for,  if 
it  had  been  equally  at  home  on  the  water  as  on 
land,  why  did  it  not  save  itself  by  diving  as  an  eel 
or  a  frog  would  have  done  under  like  circum- 
stances 1  Again,  why  is  not  the  name  of  the  boat- 
man given  1  Why  should  he  be  defrauded  of  his 
fair  fame  1  It  is  to  be  wished  that  newspaper 
editors,  in  general,  were  more  careful  to  authen- 
ticate their  many  marvelous  tales  in  natural 
history.  It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
the  skeptical  naturalist.  One  may  easily  credit 
that  a  viper  will  occasionally  take  the  water,  with- 
out going  the  length  of  a  full  belief  in  the  Con- 
nistone voyage. 

"  One  day  last  spring,  when  angling,  I  met  with 
one  of  these  snakes,  coiled  up,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  Winster  stream,  and  when  disturbed  he 
fled  toward  the  water,  though  I  did  not  see  him 
enter  it.  It  is  curious  the  variety  of  situations 
in  which  they  are  to  be  met  with ;  in  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  valleys,  and  on  the  tops  of  our  high- 
est hills  ;  sometimes  close  to  our  houses,  as  I 
have  mentioned  ;  in  the  plain  field,  and  in  the 
roughest  wood — hence  their  name,  hagworm ;  on 
the  roadside,  or  on  the  ling  moor,  where  they 
sometimes  bite  the  sportsman's  dog,  though  I 
never  heard  of  any  fatal  consequences.  In  cross- 
ing a  turnpike  road  on  a  sunny  day,  they  are  often 
tempted  to  linger,  such  is  their  love  of  warmth, 
and  bask  on  the  heated  stones  and  dust,  where 
they  are  sure  to  be  killed  by  the  first  passenger. 
They  are  never  spared.  Their  sinuous  tracks 
across  the  dusty  roads  in  dry  weather  may  be  often 
observed.  On  riding  out  one  day  this  summer,  a 
hagworm  crossed  the  road  just  before  me.  It 
exhibited  a  beautiful  specimen  of  serpentine  mo- 
tion, and  wriggled  along  with  surprising  celerity. 
It  was  a  warm  day  ;  and  the  movements  of  all 
these  reptiles  are  wonderfully  quickened  by  a 
genial  atmosphere. 

"  The  ringed,  or  harmless  common  snake,  if 
found  at  all  in  our  district,  is,  I  think,  very  scarce, 
for  I  have  never  seen  one.  It  is  said  by  Latreille 
and  other  naturalists  to  be  fond  of  milk,  and  that 
it  will  sometimes  enter  farmers'  dairies  to  enjoy 
its  favorite  beverage.  Does  our  viper,  or  hag- 
worm, also  possess  this  refined  propensity  1  It 
seems  probable  enough,  if  one  may  judge  from 
our  pantry  adventure.  I  am  here  reminded  of  a 
pretly  little  story  which  I  heard  in  my  youth,  and 
which  is  well  known  to  our  rural  population. 

"  A  cottage  child  had  been  in  the  habit  for  some 
time  of  taking  its  porridge  every  morning  into  the 
orchard,  to  eat  there,  instead  of  in  the  house. 
Its  mother  was  curious  to  know  why  it  did  this. 
At  length  it  was  watched,  and  found  seated  under 
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an  apple-tree  in  company  with  a  huge  serpent,  its 
head  dipt  in  the  porringer  sharing  the  child's 
breakfast.  But  taking  up  a  greater  part  of  the 
dish  than  was  consistent  with  fair  play,  or  quite 
agreeable  to  good  manners,  the  child  was  beating 
its  head  with  the  spoon,  saying — '  Take  at  thy 
own  side,  Grayface  ;  take  at  thy  own  side.  Gray- 
face' — the  snake  submitting  to  this  rather  un- 
courteous  treatment  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
patience.  Indeed,  this  reverence  for  innocence, 
felt  by  savage  beast  or  venomous  reptile,  is  a 
beautiful  feature  of  many  of  those  old  romantic 
tales,  from  the  most  simple  to  be  found  in  rustic 
life,  to  the  grand  allegorical  fiction  of  Spenser's 
'  Fairy  Queen,'  of 

'  Heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  lamb. 
And  the  brave  Lion  slain  in  her  defense.' 

*•  But  may  there  not  be  some  truth,  after  all,  in 
this  tale  of  the  serpent  and  child  1  Remember 
the  fact — that  serpents  have  a  strange  propensity 
to  come  near  our  houses,  and  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  there,  as  was  exemplified  this  last 
summer  in  our  own  locality  by  two  instances  : 
the  one,  that  of  the  pantry  burglar  ;  the  other,  by 
a  large  hagworm  being  caught  lying  in  wait,  and 
killed  close  to  the  farm-house  below.  Then  their 
acknowledged  predilection  for  a  milk  diet  :  it  is 
said  ihat,  when  tamed,  they  eat  it  greedily.  Giv- 
ing due  weight,  therefore,  to  these  two  circum- 
stances, is  it  not  probable  enough  that  there  is  a 
substratum  of  truth  in  this  story,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  mvention  trumped  up  to  please  the 
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ESTHER  HAMMOND'S  WEDDING-DAY. 
FEW  years  ago,  having  made  known  to 
those  whom  it  might  concern  that  I  wanted 
a  footman,  there  came,  among  others,  to  offer 
himself  for  the  situation,  a  young  man,  named 
George  Hammond.  He  had  a  slight  figure,  and 
a  pale,  thin,  handsome  face,  but  a  remarkably  sad 
expression.  Although  he  inspired  me  with  in- 
terest, I  felt,  before  I  began  to  question  him,  that 
I  should  hardly  like  to  have  that  melancholy  coun- 
tenance always  under  my  eye. 

"Where  have  you  lived  1"  I  asked. 

"  I  have  never  been  exactly  in  a  situation,"  he 
answered. 

"  Then,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  "  I  fear  you 
will  not  suit  me." 

"  I  meant  to  say,"  he  continued,  turning  paler 
than  before,  as  if  pained  by  my  ready  denial — "  I 
meant  to  say  that  although  I  have  never  been  in 
a  situation,  yet  I  know  the  duties  of  a  servant ; 
for  I  have  been  for  several  months  under  Lord 
Gorton's  house-steward,  Mr.  Grindlay,  and  he 
has  taught  me  every  thing." 

"  Did  Lord  Gorton  pay  you  wages'?" 

"  No  ;  but  he  allowed  me  to  wait  at  table,  and 
I  acted  just  as  if  I  had  been  paid  wages." 

"  Mr.  Grindlay  is  a  friend  of  yours,  then1" 

*'  Yes  ;  he  has  been  very  kind,  and  has  taken 
a  groat  deal  of  pains  with  me." 

"  And  you  think  you  are  fit  to  undertake  such 
a  place  as  mine  '!" 

"  I  think  I  am,  and  I  should  try  to  give  satis- 


faction ;  for  I  am  very  anxious  indeed  to  earn 
mv  own  living." 

"  And  who  is  to  give  you  a  character  1" 

"  Mr.  Grindlay  will ;  he  has  known  me  all  my 
life." 

During  the  conversation  of  which  the  above  is 
an  abridgement,  I  found  that  my  feelings  were 
veering  round  to  a  more  favorable  quarter  for 
the  candidate.  Young  as  he  was,  I  thought  I 
could  discern  that  he  had  suffered,  and  that  he 
was  anxious  to  diminish,  or  repair,  his  ill  fortunes 
by  industry  and  good  conduct.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment, too,  in  which  I  fancied  I  saw  the  clew  to 
his  sorrows.  It  was  when  I  said,  "  You  are  not 
married,  I  presumed" 

"  No,"  said  he. 

"  Because,"  I  added,  "my  house  is  not  large, 
and  visitors  below  are  inconvenient." 

"  I  have  nobody  in  the  world  belonging  to  me 
but  one  sister.  And  the  only  friend  I  have  is 
Mr  Grindlay,"  he  replied,  with  some  eagerness, 
as  if  to  put  a  period  to  further  inquiries  in  that 
direction,  while  he  visibly  changed  color.  Feel- 
ing sure  there  was  some  painful  family  history 
behind,  I  said  no  more,  but  that  I  would  see  Mr. 
Grindlay,  if  he  would  call  on  the  following  day. 

"  By-the-by,"  I  rejoined,  as  the  young  man 
was  leaving  the  room,  "  we  said  nothing  about 
wages  ;  what  do  you  expect  V 

"  Whatever  you  are  accustomed  to  give,"  he 
answered. 

"  Very  well ;  I'll  speak  to  Mr  Grindlay  about 
it." 

It  was  the  situation  he  was  anxious  about, 
clearly  ;  not  wages. 

On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Grindlay  came. 

"  You  are  well  acquainted  with  this  young 
man  1"  I  said. 

"  I  have  known  him  since  he  was  that  high," 
he  answered,  placing  his  hand  on  the  table ; 
"  and  you  can't  have  a  better  lad ;  that  I'll  en- 
gage." 

"  He  is  honest  and  sober  1" 

"  You  may  trust  him  with  untold  gold  ;  and 
as  for  wine  or  spirits,  such  a  thing  never  passes 
his  lips." 

"  But  he  has  been  under  your  guidance,  Mr. 
Grindlay,"  I  answered;  "he  is  young;  do  you 
think  he  will  be  able  to  stand  alone ''" 

"  I've  no  fear  of  him  ;  none  whatever,"  he  re- 
plied. "  To  say  the  truth,  he  had  an  awful 
lesson  before  his  eyes  in  regarfl  to  excessive 
drinking.     Such  a  lesson  as  he'll  never  forget." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  I ;  "  his  father  T' 

Mr.  Grindlay  shook  his  head.  I  made  no  fur- 
ther inquiry  then  ;  but  agreed  to  engage  George 
Hammond. 

At  first,  he  was  so  anxious  to  please,  and  so 
nervous  lest  he  should  not  please,  that  he  tum- 
bled up-stairs  in  his  hurry  to  answer  the  bell, 
and  very  nearly  broke  my  best  decanters.  His 
hand  so  shook  with  agitation  when  I  had  friends 
to  dinner,  lest  he  should  be  found  deficient,  that 
I  momentarily  expected  to  see  him  drop  the  plates 
and  glasses  on  the  floor.  However,  he  got  through 
this  ordeal  without  any  serious  accident ;  and  by 
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degrees  I  discovered  that  I  had  found  a  treasure 
of  fidehty  and  good  service.  He  lived  with  me 
for  six  years,  and  then,  to  my  regret,  we  parted ; 
my  only  consolation  being  that  our  separation 
was  consequent  on  a  plan  formed  for  his  ad- 
vantage. 

During  the  first  years,  I  knew  nothing  more  of 
George's  history  than  I  had  gathered  from  Mr. 
Grindlay's  significant  hint  at  our  only  interview. 
I  concluded  that  in  that  hint  the  whole  mystery 
was  revealed.  George's  father  had  been  a  drunk- 
ard, and  his  vice  had  probably  ruined  a  decent 
family.  The  appearance  of  George's  only  visit- 
or, his  sister,  Esther,  confirmed  this  view  ;  she 
looked  so  respectable  and  so  dejected  !  She  never 
came  but  on  Sunday,  and  then  I  was  always  glad 
if  I  could  spare  George  to  take  a  walk  with  her. 
After  I  had  learnt  his  value,  I  gave  him  leave  to 
invite  her  to  dine,  and  to  remain  the  evening  with 
him,  whenever  he  pleased.  He  told  me  she  work- 
ed with  a  milliner  in  Pall  Mall ;  and  I  observed 
that  she  always  wore  black,  which  I  concluded 
she  did  from  an  economical  motive.  She  seemed 
very  shy ;  and  I  never  troubled  her  with  ques- 
tions. 

George  had  been  with  us  upward  of  five  years, 
when  we  were  visited  by  an  old  friend  whose 
home  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth. 
He  had  returned  to  England,  partly  to  see  his 
relatives,  and  partly  to  transact  some  business 
respecting  a  small  property  he  had  lately  in- 
herited. During  his  sojourn  he  frequently  dined 
with  us  ;  and,  while  at  table,  we  did  not  fail  to 
ply  him  with  questions  regarding  his  experiences 
in  the  colony  he  inhabited.  "  The  great  difficulty 
of  getting  along,  as  we  call  it,"  he  answered,  one 
day,  "  lies  in  the  impossibility  of  gathering  people 
about  us,  upon  whom  we  can  rely.  I  have  made 
money,"  he  said,  "  and  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain ;  but  I  should  have  made  twice  as  much 
if  I  had  employed  honest  and  intelligent  men." 

"  You  should  take  some  abroad  with  you,"  I 
replied. 

"  I  purpose  to  do  something  of  the  kind,"  he 
answered  ;  "  and,  by-the-by,  if  you  should  hear 
of  any  honest,  intelligent  young  man,  who  can 
write  good  plain  English  in  a  legible  hand,  and 
who  would  not  object  to  seek  his  fortune  across 
the  water,  let  me  know." 

George  was  in  the  room  when  this  was  said, 
and  I  involuntarily  raised  my  eyes  to  his  face. 
When  1  read  its  expression,  a  twinge  of  selfish- 
ness brought  the  color  to  my  cheeks.  "  Now  we 
shall  lose  him,"  I  said  ;  and  we  did  lose  him.  A 
few  days  afterward,  Mr.  Jameson,  our  colonial 
friend,  told  us  that  he  was  afraid  his  conversa- 
tion had  been  the  means  of  seducing  our  melan- 
choly footman.  He  had  found  an  extremely  well- 
written  letter  on  his  table,  signed  "  George 
Hammond,"  expressing  a  wish  to  accompany 
him  abroad,  and  dated  from  our  house,  which  he 
had  at  first  imagined  was  a  jest  of  mine.  "  But 
I  find  it  is  from  your  servant,"  he  continued, 
"  and  I  have  told  him  that  I  can  say  nothing  until 
I  have  consulted  you  on  the  subject." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can  allege  nothing  against  it," 


I  answered,  "if  he  suits  you,  and  wishes  to  go. 
A  more  trustworthy,  excellent  person  you  never 
can  meet  with." 

"  And  Vv'hat  are  his  connections  1"  inquired  Mr. 
Jameson  ;  "  for  I  would  not  be  accessory  to  tak- 
ing any  young  man  out  of  the  country  without 
being  sure  that  he  was  not  doing  wrong  in  leav- 
ing it." 

For  this  information  I  referred  him  to  Mr. 
Grindlay  ;  with  whom  an  interview  was  arrang- 
ed. Mr.  Grindlay  entered  so  warmly  into  the  plan, 
that  he  declared  himself  willing  to  make  some 
pecuniary  advances  to  promote  it. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,"  said  Mr.  Jameson.  "  I 
shall  be  very  willing  to  undertake  all  the  ex- 
penses of  outfit  and  voyage." 

"  Yoa  are  very  good,  indeed,  sir.  But,"  added 
Mr.  Grindlay,  "  George  has  a  sister,  who  would 
break  her  heart  if  he  left  her.  She  is  a  good, 
clever  girl,  and  understands  dress-making  and 
millinery  well.  She  works  for  Madame  Roland. 
I  suppose  she  would  easily  make  a  living  in  the 
parts  you  are  going  to  1" 

Mr.  Jameson  was  quite  agreeable  that  Esther 
should  be  of  the  party  ;  and  Mr.  Grindlay  under 
took  the  charge  of  her  outfit.  "  But,"  said  our 
friend,  "  before  we  proceed  farther,  I  must  know 
who  these  young  people  are  ;  and  that  their 
friends  have  no  reasonable  objection  to  our 
plan." 

"They  have  no  friends  I"  answered  Mr.  Grind- 
lay, shaking  his  gray  head;  "nobody  to  make 
any  objection,  reasonable  or  otherwise ;  but,  as 
you  are  willing  to  undertake  the  charge  of  them, 
sir,  I  think  it  would  be  only  right  that  you  should 
know  the  exact  truth." 

This  was  the  train  of  circumstances  which  led 
to  my  acquaintance  with  the  present  story 

The  parents  of  George  and  Esther  Hammond 
kept  a  small  but  respectable  inn,  in  one  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England.  The  house  was 
not  situated  in  a  towti,  nor  yet  very  far  from  one, 
but  it  was  a  pretty  rural  spot,  with  a  bowling- 
green  and  garden ;  and  it  was  a  common  thing 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  city  to  make 
parties  there  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  to  dine 
and  drink  cider,  for  which  the  house  was  famous. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  extremely  well-kept,  clean, 
comfortable,  little  inn,  the  merit  of  which  good 
keeping  was  chiefly  referred  by  the  public  voice 
to  Mrs.  Hammond :  an  industrious,  hard-working, 
thrifty  woman.  She  was  generally  reputed  to  be 
more  than  thrifty.  It  was  often  remarked  that 
when  Hammond  himself  was  absent  from  home, 
the  tables  were  less  liberally  served,  and  the 
charge  higher,  than  when  he  was  there  to  mod- 
erate her  besetting  sin — the  love  of  gain.  Still, 
she  was  an  excellent  wife,  and  a  good  hostess  ; 
and  she  was  devoted  to  her  husl)and  and  her  t^o 
children,  George  and  Esther.  In  short,  she  was 
a  woman  who  took  every  thing  in  earnest,  and 
she  loved  her  family,  as  she  worked  for  them, 
with  all  her  energies.  She  loved  her  children 
wisely,  too:  for  she  was  extremely  anxious  to 
give  them  the  best  education  she  could  afford  ; 
and,  although,  as  was  consistent  with  her  char- 
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acter,  she  kept  them  somewhat  rigidly,  she  was 
essentially  a  kind  mother. 

Hammond's  character  was  different.  He  was 
by  nature  an  easy,  liberal,  good-natured  fellow, 
with  a  considerable  dash  of  cleverness  and  a  very 
well-looking  person.  In  youth  he  had  gone  by 
the  name  of  "  Handsome  George  ;"  and  was  still 
a  universal  favorite  with  his  friends  and  custom- 
ers. The  only  disputes  that  ever  occurred  be- 
tween Hammond  and  his  wife,  arose  out  of  those 
agreeable  qualities.  The  guests  were  apt  to  in- 
vite the  host  into  the  parlor  to  drink  with  them ; 
and  when  Handsome  George  once  had  his  legs 
under  his  own  or  any  body  else's  mahogany,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  draw  them  out  for  some 
time.  If  this  happened  on  a  Sunday — when 
there  were  more  parties  than  one  to  attend — his 
wife  would  get  angry,  and  accuse  him  of  neglect- 
ing his  business.  The  husband's  imperturbable 
good-humor,  however,  soon  allayed  the  irrita- 
tion. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  the  two  chil- 
dren were  to  leave  this  pleasant  home,  to  learn 
something  beyond  reading  and  writing,  to  which 
their  acquirements  had  yet  been  limited.  They 
were  accordingly  sent  away  to  school. 

As  the  business  of  Hammond's  Inn  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  it  always  lively,  the  absence  of 
the  children  was  very  much  felt.  The  mother 
was  perhaps  not  less  sensible  of  the  privation 
than  the  father ;  as  many  an  involuntary  sigh 
testified.  He  lamented  loudly ;  and,  when  there 
was  no  business  to  engage  his  attention,  went 
listlessly  about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  or 
sat  gloomily  at  the  door,  puffing  at  his  pipe,  and 
spreading  the  fumes  of  his  tobacco  over  the  jes- 
samine and  wild  roses  that  overran  the  porch. 
When  company  came,  however,  he  was  merrier ; 
and,  when  he  was  invited  to  "make  one,"  he 
was  apt  to  drink  more  freely  than  formerly. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  a  circumstance 
occurred  that  diverted  Hammond's  attention  into 
another  channel.  A  few  convivial  fellows  resid- 
ing at  Tutton,  proposed  to  get  up  a  club,  to  meet 
every  Saturday  night ;  the  winter  meetings  to  be 
held  at  an  inn  called  the  King's  Arms,  in  the 
town,  and  the  summer  meetings  at  Hammond's 
Inn  ;  the  members  to  be  elected  by  ballot.  To 
this  last  rule,  however,  there  was  one  exception, 
and  that  was  in  favor  of  Hammond  himself 

"  It  was  no  use  balloting  /«m,"  they  said  ; 
"  nobody  would  give  him  a  black  ball."  He  was 
pleased  with  this  testimony  to  his  popularity  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  some  misgivings  on  the  part  of 
bis  wife,  he  addressed  his  mind  heartily  to  the 
new  project,  and  fitted  up  a  room,  to  be  held 
sacred  every  Saturday  night  for  six  months  in 
the  year  to  these  convivial  meetings. 

The  chief  originator  of  this  scheme  was  the 
host  of  the  King's  Arms,  whose  name  was  Jack- 
son. He  was  what  is  called  a  jolly  fellow  ;  ex- 
tremely fond  of  company,  and  able  to  sing  a  good 
song.  The  other  members  consisted  of  trades- 
men residing  in  the  town,  and  some  of  the  upper 
servants  of  the  neighboring  nobility  and  gentry. 
Amon^r  these  last  was  Mr.  Griixdlay. 


Every  body  concerned  was  delighted  with  the 
new  clul)  ;  except,  perhaps,  the  wives  of  the 
clubbists,  who  did  not  look  forward  to  the  Satur- 
day nights  with  the  same  affection  as  their  hu.s- 
bands.  More  than  one  of  them  was  heard  to  say 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  Saturday  came  but  once 
a  week,  and  that  if  it  came  oftener,  she,  for  one, 
w^ouldn't  bear  it.  Hannah  Hammond,  although 
not  a  woman  to  express  her  feelings  publicly,  did 
not  like  this  club,  in  spite  of  the  profits  derived 
from  it.  She  saw  that  Hammond  began  to  feel 
that  the  dull  evenings  at  home  contrasted  very 
unpleasantly  with  the  jolly  nights  at  the  club. 
As  he  and  the  host  of  the  King's  Arms  grew 
more  intimate,  they  were  apt  to  console  them- 
selves with  a  few  extra  meetings.  Sometimes 
Hammond  made  an  excuse  to  go  into  the  town, 
and  sometimes  Jackson  came  to  him  ;  but  in  the 
latter  case  Hannah  gave  her  husband's  visitor  an 
indiflferent  welcome.  Jackson  seems  to  have  kept 
his  wife  in  better  order  ;  she  had  already  discov- 
ered that  drink  is  stronger  than  love.  At  first, 
Hammond  yielded  occasionally,  either  to  frowns 
or  persuasion  ;  but  as  one  ascendency  grew,  the 
other  declined ;  and  when  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  brave  his  wife's  wrath  or  entreaties, 
he  eluded  them,  by  slipping  out  when  she  was 
off  her  guard.  Once  away,  he  seldom  reappeared 
until  the  next  morning ;  and,  as  time  advanced, 
two  or  three  days  would  elapse  before  his  return. 
Then,  when  he  came,  she  scolded,  and  wept ;  but 
men  get  used  to  women's  tears  ;  and,  like  petri- 
fying waters,  they  only  harden  their  hearts  as 
they  fall. 

So  passed  a  few  years ;  and  the  girl  and  boy 
were  no  longer  children.  Esther  was  a  fine 
young  woman  of  seventeen,  and  her  brother 
eighteen  months  older.  They  had  been  some 
time  away  from  the  school,  and  George  had  been 
taken  home  to  be  instructed  to  follow  his  father's 
business,  which  had  been  the  parents'  original 
intention,  when  Hannah's  mind  was  altered.  She 
thought  it  was  a  calling  that  exposed  a  weak  will 
to  temptation,  and  she  dreaded  lest  her  son  should 
get  too  familiar  with  his  father's  habits  and  as- 
sociates ;  so,  with  Hammond's  consent;  she  pro 
cured  him  a  situation  in  a  merchant's  counting- 
house  ;  where,  being  steady  and  intelligent,  he 
had  every  prospect  of  doing  well. 

She  kept  Esther  at  home  to  be  her  own  assist- 
ant and  consolation  ;  for  she  needed  both.  She 
attributed  all  her  troubles  to  Jackson,  who  had 
first  enticed  her  husband  to  drink,  and  had  never 
since  allowed  him  time  to  be  acted  on  by  better 
influences.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  she  loved 
her  husband,  she  hated  Jackson  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
all,  she  did  love  George  dearly  still.  It  was  true, 
he  was  no  longer  Handsome  George :  his  features 
were  bloated,  his  figure  swollen,  his  hair  thin  and 
grizzled,  and  his  dress  neglected  and  dirty ;  but 
he  was  the  chosen  husband  of  her  youth ;  and, 
with  Hannah,  to  love  once  was  to  love  always. 

Jackson  had  a  son,  an  excellent  lad,  possessing 
all  his  father's  good  qualities,  and  none  of  his  bad 
ones.  He  and  young  George  had  been  at  school 
together,  and  a  friendship  had  arisen  between 
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them  that  promised  to  be  enduring ;  the  more  so, 
that  Esther  Hammond  and  Henry  Jackson  were 
lovers — a  secret,  the  discovery  of  which  was  at 
first  very  ill  received  by  Hannah.  That  her 
Esther  should  marry  the  son  of  Jackson  whom 
she  hated,  was  not  to  be  thought  of 

"  There's  little  reason  to  fear  that  Harry  will 
take  after  his  father,  mother,"  George  would  say. 
"  Besides,  you'd  think  it  hard  if  any  body  made 
me  suffer  for  father ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  think 
it's  enough  to  cure  any  body  of  a  love  of  liquor, 
to  see  how  it  disguises  pedple  who  would  be  so 
different  if  they  could  leave  it  alone." 

It  was  some  time  before  this  kind  of  argument 
prevailed  with  Hannah ;  but  it  had  its  effect  at 
length,  sustained  as  it  was  by  the  genuine  merits 
of  the  candidate,  by  his  evident  abhorrence  of  his 
father's  vice,  and  by  his  dutiful  attentions  to  his 
mother.  So,  by-and-by,  he  became  a  welcome 
visitor  to  Mrs.  Hammond  and  her  daughter;  and, 
all  things  concurring,  it  was  tacitly  understood 
among  them,  that  some  day  or  other,  when  they 
were  both  old  enough,  and  when  Henry  should 
be  in  a  situation  to  maintain  a  family,  Esther 
was  to  be  his  wife. 

This  arrangement — now  that  she  was  satisfied 
of  Harry  Jackson's  good  character — shed  a  gleam 
of  comfort  on  Hannah's  dark  path  ;  for  her  path 
lay  dark  before  her  now.  The  host  of  the  King's 
Arms  was  never  happy  out  of  Hammond's  com- 
pany ;  the  truth  being,  that  the  unfortunate  man 
had  grown  really  fond  of  George.  Hannah's 
frowns  and  coldness  could  not  keep  him  away ; 
and  if  she,  by  persuasion  or  stratagem,  contrived 
to  detain  her  husband  at  home,  Jackson  invaria- 
bly came  in  search  of  him.  Then,  besides  all  the 
other  griefs  and  discomforts  attending  such  a  state 
of  things,  the  business  of  the  house  began  to  de- 
cline. The  respectable  townspeople  did  not  like 
to  frequent  an  inn  where  the  host  was  always 
intoxicated  ;  and,  to  many  who  had  known  them 
in  happier  days,  George  Hammond's  bloated  face, 
and  Hannah's  pinched  features  were  not  pleasant 
to  behold.  If  matters  went  on  at  this  rate,  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments  were  not  unlikely  to  be 
added  to  her  other  afflictions  ;  and  her  dread  of 
this  was  materially  increased  by  finding  that 
Hammond  was  beginning  to  tamper  with  a  small 
sum  of  money  they  had  placed  in  the  Tutton 
Bank,  under  a  mutual  agreement  that  it  should 
remain  there,  untouched,  until  Esther's  marriage. 
All  this  misery  she  owed  to  Jackson,  even  to  the 
last  item  in  her  troubles ;  for  she  discovered  that 
the  money  had  been  drawn  out  to  lend  to  him. 

Matters  went  on  in  this  way  from  bad  to  worse. 
Mrs.  Hammond  was  miserable,  and  Mrs.  Jackson 
was  breaking  her  heart,  and  the  business  of  both 
houses  was  going  to  the  dogs,  when  Hannah  re- 
solved on  a  last  effort  to  avert  the  impending 
ruin. 

Had  she  thought  her  husband  utterly  corrupt- 
ed, her  scheme  would  have  been  vain  ;  but  he  had 
moments  of  remorse  still,  in  which  his  o-ood  heart 
got  the  ascendant :  and,  persuaded  by  her  un- 
shaken love,  she  believed  that  if  she  could  but 
wean  him  from  Jackson's  company,  he  might,  by 


her  attachment  and  vigilance,  be  reclaimed.  It 
so  happened  that  she  had  a  cousin  married  to  a 
farmer  in  a  distant  part  of  England ;  and,  one 
day,  taking  George  in  a  moment  of  sobriety  and 
repentance,  she  made  a  strong  appeal  to  his  feel- 
ings and  affections.  "  I  know,''  she  said,  "  that 
it  is  Jackson  who  tempts  you  to  drink,  when  of 
yourself  you  might  resist ;  and  I  do  believe  that 
if  the  habit  were  once  broken,  and  your  acquaint- 
ance with  him  ceased,  we  might  all  be  saved  yet. 
Go  to  my  cousin's  ;  she  has  often  invited  us,  and 
I'll  write  to  her  and  say  you  are  ordered  change 
of  air  for  your  health.  You'll  see  no  drinking 
there  ;  her  husband's  a  very  sober  man.  You 
like  farming — go  into  the  fields  and  the  gardens, 
and  work  with  the  spade  and  plough.  It  will 
make  another  man  of  you,  George.  When  you 
return,  we'll  break  with  Jackson  entirely." 

The  appeal  prevailed.  George  sobbed,  threw 
his  arms  round  his  wife's  neck,  and  vowed  that 
he  would  never  touch  liquor  again.  Eventually, 
with  his  wardrobe  brushed  up,  he  was  dispatched 
on  this  hopeful  expedition. 

Such  a  course  of  life  as  this,  however,  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  some  evil  consequences 
to  himself  as  well  as  others  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  his  miserable  wife  to  keep  things  togeth- 
er, the  house  was  ill-conducted  ;  custom  forsook 
it ;  and  although,  unknown  to  Hannah,  Jackson 
had  by  degrees  extracted  from  Hammond  every 
penny  of  the  savings  deposited  in  the  bank,  he 
was  distressed  for  money,  and  could  not  keep 
his  creditors  quiet.  Added  to  this,  he  fell  ill 
with  a  severe  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  and, 
when  matters  were  at  the  worst  with  him,  and 
they  thought  he  would  die,  Hannah's  energetic 
mind  began  to  form  plans  for  the  future.  Henry 
and  Esther  should  be  married  ;  the  money  in  the 
Bank  should  pay  off  the  most  pressing  liabilities ; 
the  care  and  industry  of  the  young  people  should 
restore  the  house  to  its  former  flourishing  condi- 
tion ;  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  mother,  could  live  with 
her  son,  and  they  should  all  be  once  more  happy 
— for,  the  tempter  gone,  George  would  be  sober. 
Was  he  not  sober  now  at  the  pleasant  farm-house, 
where  he  was  living  with  her  friends  ?  Did  not 
every  letter  of  her  cousin's  praise  him,  and  assure 
her  that  he  never  expressed  a  desire  to  drink ; 
and  that  even  although  they  had  been  to  a  chris- 
tening in  the  neighborhood,  where  there  was  a 
vast  deal  of  conviviality,  George  had  been  so  ab- 
stemious and  cautious,  as  to  delight  them  all  1 

But,  alas  !  Jackson  recovered,  and  with  his  re- 
covery Hannah's  plans  were  frustrated  ;  but  she 
had  a  fertile  brain  ;  and,  where  the  welfare  of 
those  she  loved  was  concerned,  her  energies  never 
slept.  She  learnt  from  Harry,  that  Jackson's 
creditors  were  more  pressing  than  ever,  and  that 
he  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  for  money. 
It  was  quite  certain  that  if  nothing  were  done, 
his  property  would  be  seized,  and  his  wife  turned 
into  the  stxeet.  Mjcjht  she  not  take  advantajre 
of  these  embarrassments,  and  execute  her  origi- 
nal plan  on  condition  of  his  abandoning  the 
neighborhood  altogether  1  Next  to  his  death,  his 
removal  would  be  the  best  thing.      Harry  and 
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Esther  would  keep  the  house  ;  the  creditors 
would  be  indulgent ;  and,  among  the  family,  they 
would  make  an  allowance  for  the  support  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jackson  in  some  distant  spot ;  any  sac- 
rifice being  preferable  to  the  certain  ruin  that 
impended.  Mrs.  Jackson  was  afraid  that  her 
husband  would  not  consent  to  the  scheme  ;  but 
she  was  mistaken  ;  people  who  are  the  victims 
of  intemperance  are  easily  won  to  acquiesce  in 
any  measures  that  are  proposed  for  their  advant- 
age ;  their  adherence  to  them  is  another  aflair. 
But  Hannah  set  to  work ;  and  as  there  was  a 
general  sympathy  with  her  laudable  endeavor, 
she  met  with  full  success.  Such  portions  of  the 
debt  as  they  could  not  pay,  Harry  and  Hammond 
were  to  become  answerable  for  ;  and  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  King's  Arms  had  once  been  a  profit- 
able one,  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
young  man  might  lure  back  the  customers,  in 
process  of  time  release  his  father-in-law  from 
his  bond,  and  find  himself  a  free  and  prosperous 
man. 

Thus  much  done,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Jackson,  well  and  drunk,  might  refuse  to  do  what 
Jackson,  sick  and  sober,  had  consented  to  do  ;  so 
a  place  was  found  for  himself  and  his  wife,  in  a 
part  of  the  country  inhabited  by  her  relations,  in 
order  that,  as  she  said,  if  Jackson  kept  on  drink- 
ing, she  might  not  be  quite  alone  in  the  world. 
Arrangements  were  then  made  for  the  marriage 
of  the  young  people. 

And  what  said  Hammond  to  all  this  1  He 
wrote  home  that  he  would  consent  to  any  thing 
his  wife  proposed,  and  he  hoped  it  might  answer 
as  well  as  she  expected.  Hannah  was  sure  it 
would  ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
mischief,  she  arranged  that  her  husband  should 
not  return  until  the  eve  of  the  wedding ;  while 
she  had  made  it  a  condition  that  Jackson  should 
depart  immediately  after  it ;  thus  excluding  all 
possibility  of  a  renewal  of  intercourse. 

On  a  fine  evening  in  June,  the  mother  and 
daughter  sat  under  the  porch,  hand-in-hand, 
watching  for  the  coach  that  was  to  drop  George 
at  the  door.  How  happy  they  were  !  Harry  had 
just  left  them,  in  order  to  spend  the  last  evening 
with  his  poor  mother,  and,  as  he  stiid,  to  have  an 
eye  to  his  father's  proceedings.  Young  George 
was  still  at  his  country  house  ;  but  he  was  to 
have  a  holiday  the  next  day,  and  to  be  present 
at  the  wedding. 

At  length  there  was  a  sound  of  wheels,  and 
"Here's  the  coach  !"  cried  both  the  women,  as 
the  well-loaded  vehicle  turned  round  a  corner  of 
the  road,  and  appeared  in  sight.  But,  to  their 
disappointment,  instead  of  pulling  up,  the  driver 
oidy  flung  down  the  old  portmanteau,  and  point- 
ed with  his  thumb  toward  the  town,  intimating 
that  he  had  dropt  th*  owner  of  it,  there,  as  he 
passed. 

Hannah  turned  pale.  Why  had  he  not  come 
on  with  the  coach  1  Had  he  fallen  in  with  Jack- 
son 1     Her  heart  sunk  within  her. 

Esther  hoped  better  things  ;  she  doubted  not 
that  her  father  had  business  in  the  town  ;  but  he 
must  know  how  anxious  they  would  be  to  see 


him,  and  he  would  surely  come  soon.  Yet,  hour 
after  hour  slipped  by,  and  he  came  not.  One 
went  to  the  door,  then  the  other,  then  the  first 
again,  and  so  on  ;  but  no  George  Hammond  ap- 
peared. At  length,  when  it  was  getting  quite 
dusk,  they  did  discern  somebody  coming  toward 
them  with  an  unsteady  step — they  saw  the  figure 
reel  as  it  approached,  before  they  could  distin- 
guish the  features,  and  they  turned  sick  at  heart. 
Hannah  groaned,  and  Esther,  grasping  her  arm, 
said,  "Oh mother!  mother!" 

But  when  the  perton  drew  near,  they  perceived 
that  it  was  not  Hammond,  but  Jackson  ;  and, 
for  a  moment,  the  sight  of  him,  unwelcome  ob- 
ject as  he  was,  almost  gave  them  pleasure ;  it 
was  a  relief  to  find  it  was  not  George.  But  he 
would  come,  no  doubt,  and  presently  ;  was  prob- 
ably not  far  off ;  and  there  was  the  tempter  wait- 
ing for  him. 

Angry  and  disgusted,  the  two  women  went 
into  the  house,  and  shut  the  door.  After  an  ir- 
repressible burst  of  tears,  Hannah  bethought  her- 
self of  sending  a  lad  they  kept  as  hostler,  along 
the  road,  to  try  and  meet  Hammond,  and  to 
smuggle  him  into  the  house  by  the  back  way 
The  boy  went ;  but,  after  walking  until  he  was 
tired,  returned,  saying  he  had  been  to  the  town, 
but  could  see  nothing  of  master.  He  had,  how- 
ever, met  Mr.  Harry,  who  had  promised  to  go  in 
search  of  him,  and  bring  him  home.  Finding 
Jackson  sound  asleep,  and  not  likely  to  move, 
Hannah  sent  her  daughter,  and  the  maid,  and 
the  boy  to  bed,  resolving  to  sit  up  herself,  that 
she  might  be  ready  to  admit  George  when  he 
came.     Alas  !  in  what  state  would  he  arrive  1 

To-morrow  was  his  daughter's  wedding-day , 
and  as  Hannah  thought  of  all  they  had  suflered, 
the  love — that  had  been  flooding  from  her  wo- 
man's heart  toward  her  husband  returning  to  her, 
as  she  had  fondly  hoped,  to  live  purely  and  vir- 
tuously the  rest  of  their  days — was  turned  into 
bitterness  and  wrath. 

It  was  a  weary  night  as  she  sat  listening  to 
the  ticking  of  the  clock,  and  the  slow  hours  as 
they  struck,  until  the  dawn  broke,  and  then  she 
peeped  out  to  see  if  Jackson  were  still  at  the 
door.  Yes,  there  he  was  fast  asleep.  A  pretty 
condition  he  would  be  in  to  go  to  church  with 
his  son  !  However,  he  would  be  sober  when  he 
awoke  ;  and  sick  at  heart,  and  sad,  she  went  up- 
stairs and  stretched  herself  on  the  bed  beside  her 
daughter. 

But  she  could  not  sleep  ;  her  mind  was  anx- 
ious, and  her  ears  were  on  the  stretch  for  her 
profligate  ;  and  by-and-by  the  sparrows  on  the 
house-top  began  to  chirp,  and  the  market-carts 
rolled  by  on  their  way  to  the  town,  and  the  laboi- 
ers'  heavy  shoes  tramped  along  to  the  fields 
where  their  work  lay  ;  and  still  there  was  no 
George  !  No  George !  and  so,  at  length,  she  fell 
asleep. 

She  had  slept  about  a  couple  of  hours  when 
she  was  awakened  by  Esther's  voice.  "  Mother !" 
cried  tlie  girl,  "  there's  father  at  the  door.  You'd 
better  go  yourself  and  let  him  in  !"  "  I  will !' 
said  Hannah,  hastily  getting  out  of  bod  and  throw- 
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ing  on  some  clothes — "Twill;"  and  she  folded 
her  lips  with  an  expression  of  bitterness. 

•'  Don't  be  too  hard  upon  him,  mother,"  said 
Esther — "  it's  the  last  time,  for  Jackson  will  be 
gone  to-morrow ;"  and  while  her  mother  descend- 
ed the  stairs,  the  young  girl  arose,  with  her  heart 
full  of  love  and  happiness — for  how  could  she  be 
pad  when  that  very  day  was  to  make  her  Harry's 
wife  1  Her  wedding  finery  was  all  laid  out  ready 
to  put  on,  and  she  was  inspecting  it  with  the  in- 
nocent vanity  of  eighteen,  when  she  was  startled 
by  a  scream — another  and  another — and  it  was 
her  mother's  voice  !  Pale  and  transfixed  with 
terror,  she  stood  with  her  hands  pressed  upon 
her  bosom,  to  still  her  heart's  beating.  What 
could  have  happened]  Then  she  heard  other 
voices  below — men's  voices  ;  and  with  trembling 
hands,  she  tried  to  dress  herself,  that  she  might 
go  down  and  inquire.  Suddenly,  one  cried  out, 
"Where's  Esther'!  Where's  my  sister  1"  There 
was  a  hasty  foot  upon  the  stairs,  and  George,  her 
brother,  pale  as  death,  haggard,  disheveled,  rush- 
ed into  the  room. 

Then  there  was  the  tramp  of  many  feet  below, 
and  Esther  rushed  to  the  door ;  but  George  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

"Wait !"  he  said,  "and  I'll  tell  you  all.  Jack- 
son got  hold  of  my  father  last  night  and  made 
him  drink — " 

"  We  know  it ;  but  Harry !  Oh,  where's 
Harry!" 

"  Hany  heard  of  it,  and  told  me  ;  and  we  went 
to  seek  him,  he  one  way,  I  another.  It  was  not 
till  about  two  hours  ago,  I  heard  that  father  had 
not  long  left  the  Plough,  in  James-street,  and 
that  Harry  had  been  there  directly  afterward, 
and  gone  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  so,  being  very  anx- 
ious, I  thought  I  would  come  on  here  to  see  if 
he  was  arrived."  And  here  the  poor  boy's  sobs 
choked  his  utterance. 

"And  has  any  thing  happened  to  my  father !" 
said  Esther. 

"When  I  got  near  the  Mill-dam,"  continued 
George,  "  I  saw  tw^o  or  throe  of  the  millers  look- 
ing into  the  water — " 

"My  poor  father  I  He's  drowned  !"  said  Es- 
ther, clasping  her  hands. 

"  Yes,"  said  George,  hesitating  ;  "  whether  he 
was  seized  with  delirium,  or  whether  remorse  got 
the  better  of  him,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  come 
home,  there's  no  telling — " 

"But  where's  Harry  V  cried  the  girl;  for 
George  hesitated  again. 

"  He  must  have  overtaken  my  father,  and  seen 
the  accident — or  must  have  been  trying  to  pre- 
vent his  throwing  himself  in  the  water — for  poor 
Harry — !"  And  then  there  was  the  tramp  of 
more  feet  below,  and  another  weight  was  carried 
through  the  passage.  "  I  had  him  brought  here, 
Esther.  I  knew  you'd  wish  it — and  he  would 
have  wished  it  too  !" 

This  was   Esther   Hammond's  wedding-day  ! 

Was  not  this  sorrow  enough  for  one  poor  house  1 

Violent  in  her  feelings  and  affections,  Hannah 

never  recovered.     Her  reason  became  impaired, 

and  she  was  released  from  her  sufferings  by  a 
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death  that  none  could  venture  to  lament.  Jack- 
son's creditors  having  laid  claim  to  the  whole  of 
the  property,  in  consequence  of  Hammond's  bond, 
the  young  people,  eager  to  fly  the  scene  of  so 
much  woe,  took  the  advice  of  their  friend,  Mr. 
Grindlay,  and  came  to  seek  a  maintenance  in 
London. 

So  ends  my  tragic  little  story.  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  the  proposed  plan  of  emigration  was 
carried  out,  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  the  two 
young  people,  and  very  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mr.  Jameson. 


MY   NOVEL;    OR,  VARIETIES   IN   EN- 
GLISH LIFE.* 
Book  IX.— Continued.— CHAPTER   IX. 

¥ITH  a  slow  step  and  an  abstracted  air,  Har- 
ley  L'Estrange  bent  his  way  toward  Eger- 
ton's  hou.se,  after  his  eventful  interview  Vv^ith 
Helen.  He  had  just  entered  one  of  the  streets 
leading  into  Grosvenor-square,  when  a  young 
man,  walking  quickly  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, came  full  against  him,  and  drawing  back 
whh  a  brief  apology,  recognized  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  What !  you  in  England,  Lord  L'Es- 
trange !  Accept  my  congratulations  on  your 
return.    Butyouseemscarcely  to  remember  me." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Leslie.  I  remem- 
ber you  now  by  your  smile  ;  but  you  are  of  an 
age  in  which  it  is  permitted  me  to  say  that  you 
look  older  than  when  I  saw  you  last." 

"  And  yet.  Lord  L'Estrange,  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  look  younger." 

Indeed,  this  reply  was  so  far  true  that  there 
appeared  less  difference  of  years  than  before  be- 
tween Leslie  and  L'Estrange;  for  the  wrinkles 
in  the  schemer's  mind  were  visible  in  his  visage, 
while  Harley's  dreamy  worship  of  Truth  and 
Beauty  seemed  to  have  preserved  to  the  votary 
the  enduring  youth  of  the  divinities. 

Harley  received  the  compliment  with  a  su- 
preme indifference,  which  might  have  been  suit- 
able to  a  Stoic,  but  which  seemed  scarcely  nat- 
ural to  a  gentleman  who  had  just  proposed  to  a 
lady  many  years  younger  than  himself. 

Leslie  resumed — "  Perhaps  you  are  on  your 
way  to  Mr.  Egerton's.  If  so,  you  will  not  find 
him  at  home  ;  he  is  at  his  office." 

"  Thank  you.  Then  to  his  office  I  must  re- 
direct my  steps." 

"I  am  going  to  him  myself,"  said  Randal, 
hesitatingly. 

L'Estrange  had  no  prepossessions  in  favor  of 
Leslie,  from  the  little  he  had  seen  of  that  young 
gentleman  ;  but  Randal's  remark  was  an  appeal 
to  his  habitual  urbanity,  and  he  replied  with  well- 
bred  readiness,  "Let  us  be  companions  so  far." 

Randal  accepted  the  arm  proffered  to  him ; 
and  Lord  L'Estrange,  as  is  usual  with  one  long 
absent  from  his  native  land,  boi'e  part  as  a  ques- 
tioner in  the  dialogue  that  ensued. 

'•  Egcrton  is  always  the  same  man,  I  suppose 
— too  bu.sy  for  illness,  and  too  firm  for  .sorrow?" 

"If  he  ever  feel  either  he  will  neve  r  stoop  to 

*  Continued  from  the  Februtirv  Nuinijur. 
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complain.  But  indeed,  my  dear  Lord,  I  should 
like  much  to  know  what  you  think  of  his  health." 
"  How  ?  You  alarm  me  !" 
"Nay,  I  did  not  mean  to  do  that;  and,  pray, 
do  not  let  him  know  that  I  went  so  far.  But  I 
have  fancied  that  he  looks  a  little  worn  and 
suffering." 

"Poor  Audley!"  said  L'Estrange,  in  a  tone 
of  detp  affection.  "I  will  sound  him,  and,  be 
assurf^l,  without  naming  you ;  for  I  know  well 
how  little  he  likes  to  be  supposed  capable  of 
human  infirmity.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
hint — obliged  to  you  for  your  interest  in  one  so 
dear  to  me." 

And  Harley's  voice  was  more  cordial  to  Ran- 
dal than  it  had  ever  been  before.  He  then  be- 
gan to  inquire  what  Randal  thought  of  the  ru- 
mors that  had  reached  himself  as  to  the  probable 
defeat  of  the  government,  and  how  far  Audley's 
spirits  were  affected  by  such  risks.  But  Randal 
here,  seeing  that  Harley  could  communicate  no- 
thing, was  reserved  and  guarded. 

"  Loss  of  office  could  not,  I  think,  affect  a  man 
like  Audley,"  observed  Lord  L'Estrange.  "  He 
would  be  as  great  in  opposition — perhaps  greater ; 
and  as  to  emoluments — " 

"  The  emoluments  are  good,"  interposed  Ran- 
dal, with  a  half  sigh. 

"  Good  enough,  I  suppose,  to  pay  him  back 
about  a  tenth  of  what  his  place  costs  our  mag- 
nificent friend — no,  I  will  say  one  thing  for  En- 
glish statesmen,  no  man  among  them  ever  yet 
was  the  richer  for  place." 

"And  Mr.  Egerton's  private  fortune  must  be 
large,  I  take  for  granted,"  said  Randal,  carelessly. 
"  It  ought  to  be,  if  he  has  time  look  to  it." 
Here  they  passed  by  the  hotel  in  which  lodged 
the  Count  di  Peschiera. 

Randal  stopped.  "Will  you  excuse  me  for 
an  instant?  As  -we  are  passing  this  hotel,  I 
-will  just  leave  my  card  here."  So  saying,  he 
gave  his  card  to  a  w^aiter  lounging  by  the  door. 
"For  the  Count  di  Peschiera,"  said  he,  aloud. 

L'Estrange  started ;  and  as  Randal  again 
took  his  arm,  said, 

"  So  that  Italian  lodges  here  ?  and  you  know 
him?" 

"  I  know  him  but  slightly,  as  one  knows  any 
foreigner  who  makes  a  sensation." 
"He  makes  a  sensation?" 
"Naturally;  for  he  is  handsome,  witty,  and 
said  to  be  very  rich — that  is,  as  long  as  he  re- 
ceives the  revenues  of  his  exiled  kinsman." 

"I  see  you  are  well  informed,  Mr.  Leslie. 
And  what  is  supposed  to  bring  hither  the  Count 
di  Peschiera?" 

"  I  did  hear  something,  which  I  did  not  quite 
understand,  about  a  bet  of  his  that  he  would 
raarry  his  kinsman^s  daughter;  and  so,  I  con- 
elude,  secure  to  himself  all  the  inheritance  ;  and 
that  he  is  therefore  h«re  to  discover  the  kinsman 
and  win  the  heiress.  But  probably  you  know 
the  rights  of  the  story,  and  can  tell  me  what 
credit  to  give  to  such  gossip." 

"I  know  this,  at  least,  that  if  he  did  lay  such 


a  wager,  I  would  advise  you  to  take  any  odds 
against  him  that  his  backers  may  give,"  said 
L'Estrange,  drily ;  and  while  his  lip  quivered 
with  anger,  his  eye  gleamed  with  arch,  ironical 
humor. 

"  You  think,  then,  that  this  poor  kinsman  will 
not  need  such  an  alliance  in  order  to  regain  his 
estates?" 

"  Yes ;  for  I  never  yet  knew  a  rogue  whom  I 

would  not  bet  against,  when  he  backed  his  own 

luck  as  a  rogue  against  Justice  and  Providence." 

Randal  winced,  and  felt  as  if  an  arrow  had 

grazed  his  heart;  but  he  soon  recovered. 

"  And,  indeed,  there  is  another  vague  rumor 
that  the  young  lady  in  question  is  married  already 
— to  some  Englishman." 

This  time  it  was  Harley  who  winced.  "  Good 
Heavens  !  that  can  not  be  true — that  would  undo 
all !  An  Englishman  just  at  this  moment !  But 
some  Englishman  of  correspondent  rank,  I  trust, 
or,  at  least,  one  known  for  opinions  opposed  to 
what  an  Austrian  would  call  revolutionary  doc- 
trines?" 

"I  know  nothing.  But  it  was  supposed,  mere- 
ly a  private  gentleman  of  good  family.  Would 
not  that  suffice  ?  Can  the  Austrian  Court  dic- 
tate a  marriage  to  the  daughter  as  a  condition 
for  grace  to  the  father?" 

"No — not  that!"  said  Harley,  greatly  dis- 
turbed. "  But  put  yourself  in  the  position  of 
any  minister  to  one  of  the  great  European  mon- 
archies. Suppose  a  political  insurgent,  formid- 
able for  station  and  wealth,  had  been  proscribed, 
much  interest  made  on  his  behalf,  a  powerful 
party  striving  against  it,  and  just  when  the  min- 
ister is  disposed  to  relent,  he  hears  that  the  heir- 
ess to  this  wealth  and  this  station  is  married  to 
the  native  of  a  country  in  which  sentiments 
friendly  to  the  very  opinions  for  which  the  in- 
surgent was  proscribed  are  popularly  entertain- 
ed, and  thus  that  the  fortune  to  be  restored  may 
be  so  employed  as  to  disturb  the  national  security 
— the  existing  order  of  things;  this,  too,  at  the 
very  time  when  a  popular  revolution  has  just 
occurred  in  France,*  and  its  effects  are  felt  most 
in  the  very  land  of  the  exile  : — suppose  all  this, 
and  then  say  if  any  thing  could  be  more  untoward 
for  the  hopes  of  the  banished  man,  or  furnish  his 
adversaries  with  stronger  arguments  against  the 
restoration  of  his  fortune  ?  But,  pshaw — this 
must  be  a  chimera !  If  true,  I  should  have  known 
of  it." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  your  lordship — there  can 
be  no  truth  in  such  a  rumor.  Some  Englishman 
hearing,  perhaps,  of  the  probable  pardon  of  the  j 
exile,  may  have  counted  on  an  heiress,  and  spread 
the  report  in  order  to  keep  off  other  candidates  | 
By  your  account,  if  successful  in  his  suit,  he! 
might  fail  to  find  an  heiress  in  the  bride?" 

"No  doubt  of  that.  Whatever  might  be  ar-j 
ranged,  I  can't  conceive  that  he  would  be  al-j 
*  As  there  have  been  so  many  revolutions  in  France,  ilj 
may  be  convenient  to  suggest  that,  according  to  the  datesj 
of  this  story,  llarlcy,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  that  revolution 
which  exiled  Charles  X.  and  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  die 
throne. 
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lowed  to  get  at  the  fortune,  though  it  might  be 
neld  in  suspense  for  his  children.  But,  indeed, 
it  so  rarely  happens  that  an  Italian  girl  of  high 
name  marries  a  foreigner,  that  we  must  dismiss 
this  notion  with  a  smile  at  the  long  face  of  the 
hypothetical  fortune-hunter.  Heaven  help  him, 
if  he  exist!" 

"Amen!"  echoed  Randal,  devoutly. 

"I  hear  that  Peschiera's  sister  is  returned  to 
England.     Do  you  know  her  too?" 

"A  little." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Leslie,  pardon  me  if  I  take 
a  liberty  not  warranted  by  ovu'  acquaintance. 
Against  the  lady  I  say  nothing.  Indeed,  I  have 
heard  some  things  which  appear  to  entitle  her 
to  compassion  and  respect.  But  as  to  Peschiera, 
all  who  prize  honor,  suspect  him  to  be  a  knave 
—I  know  him  to  be  one.  Now,  I  think  that  the 
longer  we  preserve  that  abhorrence  for  knavery 
which  is  the  generous  instinct  of  youth,  why,  the 
fairer  will  be  our  manhood,  and  the  more  rever- 
end our  age.  You  agree  with  me  ?"  And  Har- 
ley  suddenly  turning,  his  eyes  fell  like  a  flood 
of  light  upon  Randal's  pale  and  secret  counte- 
nance. 

"  To  be  sure,"  murmured  the  schemer. 

Harley  surveying  him,  mechanically  recoiled, 
and  withdrew  his  arm. 

Fortunately  for  Randal,  who  somehow  or 
other  felt  himself  slipped  into  a  false  position, 
he  scarce  knew  how  or  why,  he  was  here  seized 
by  the  arm  ;  and  a  clear,  open,  manly  voice  cried, 
'•  My  dear  fellow,  how  are  you  ?  I  see  you  are 
engaged  now  ;  but  look  into  my  rooms  when  you 
can,  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

And  with  a  bow  of  excuse  for  his  interruption, 
to  Lord  L'Estrange,  the  speaker  was  then  turn- 
ing away,  when  Harley  said  : 

"  No,  don't  let  me  take  you  from  your  friend, 
Mr.  Leslie.  And  you  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
see  Egerton  ;  for  I  shall  claim  the  privilege  of 
older  friendship  for  the  first  interview," 

"It  is  Mr.  Egerton's  nephew,  Frank  Hazel- 
dean," 

•'  Pray,  call  him  back,  and  present  me  to  him. 
He  has  a  face  that  would  have  gone  far  to  rec- 
oncile Timon  to  Athens." 

Randal  obeyed  ;  and  after  a  few  kindly  words 
to  Frank,  Harley  insisted  on  leaving  the  two 
young  men  together,  and  walked  on  to  Down- 
ing-street  with  a  brisker  step. 


CHAPTER    X. 

"That  Lord  L'Estrange  seems  a  very  good 
fellow." 

"  So-so ;  an  effeminate  humorist ;  says  the 
most  absurd  things,  and  fancies  them  wise. 
Never  mind  him.  You  wanted  to  speak  to  me, 
Frank  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  so  obliged  to  you  for  introducing 
me  to  Levy,  I  must  tell  you  how  handsomely 
he  has  behaved." 

"  Stop;  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  I  did  not 
introduce  you  to  Levy;  you  had  met  him  before 
at  Borro\veir.s,  if  I  recollect  right,  and  he  dined 


with  us  at  the  Clarendon — that  is  all  I  had  to  ou 
with  bringing  you  together.  Indeed,  1  rather 
cautioned  you  against  him  than  not.  Pray,  don't 
think  I  introduced  you  to  a  man  who,  however 
pleasant,  and  perhaps  honest,  is  still  a  money- 
lender. Your  father  would  be  justly  angry  with 
me  if  I  had  done  so," 

"  Oh,  pooh  !  you  are  prejudiced  against  poor 
Levy.  But,  just  hear:  1  was  sitting  very  rue- 
fully, thinking  over  those  cursed  bills,  and  how 
the  deuce  I  should  renew  them,  when  Levy 
walked  into  my  rooms ;  and  after  telling  me  of 
his  long  friendship  for  my  uncle  Egerton,  and 
his  admiration  for  yourself,  and  (give  me  your 
hand,  Randal)  saying  how  touched  he  felt  by 
your  kind  sympathy  in  my  troubles,  he  opened 
his  pocket-book,  and  showed  me  the  bills  safe 
and  sound  in  his  own  possession." 

"How?" 

"He  had  bought  them  up,  'It  must  be  so 
disagreeable  to  me,'  he  said,  'to  have  them  fly- 
ing about  the  London  money-market,  and  these 
Jews  would  be  sure  sooner  or  later  to  apply  to 
my  father.  And  now,'  added  Levy,  'I  am  in  no 
immediate  hurry  for  the  money,  and  we  must 
put  the  interest  upon  fairer  terms.'  In  short, 
nothing  could  be  more  liberal  than  his  tone. 
And  he  says,  '  he  is  thinking  of  a  way  to  relieve 
me  altogether,  and  will  call  about  it  in  a  few 
days,  when  his  plan  is  matured.'  After  all,  I 
must  owe  this  to  you,  Randal.  I  dare  swear 
you  put  it  into  his  head." 

"  0  no,  indeed  !  On  the  contrary,  I  still  say, 
'Be  cautious  in  all  your  dealings  with  Levy.' 
I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  what  he  means  to  pro- 
pose.    Have  you  heard  from  the  Hall  lately  ?" 

"Yes — to-day.  Only  think — the  Riccaboccas 
have  disappeared.  My  mother  writes  me  word 
of  it — a  very  odd  letter.  She  seems  to  suspect 
that  I  know  where  they  are,  and  reproaches  me 
for  '  mystery' — quite  enigmatical.  But  there  is 
one  sentence  in  her  letter — see,  here  it  is  in  the 
postscript — which  seems  to  refer  to  Beatrice  : 
'  I  don't  ask  you  to  tell  me  your  secrets,  Frank; 
but  Randal  will  no  doubt  have  assured  you  that 
my  first  consideration  will  be  for  your  own  hap- 
piness, in  any  matter  in  which  your  heart  is 
really  engaged.' " 

"  Yes,"  said  Randal,  slowly ;  "  no  doubt,  this 
refers  to  Beatrice ;  but,  as  I  told  you,  your 
mother  will  not  interfere  one  way  or  the  other 
— such  interference  would  weaken  her  influence 
with  the  Squire.  Besides,  as  she  said,  she  can't 
wish  you  to  marry  a  foreigner ;  though  once 
married,  she  would —  But  how  do  you  stand  now 
with  the  Marchesa?  Has  she  consented  to  ac- 
cept you  ?" 

"  Not  quite  :  indeed,  I  have  not  actually  pro- 
posed. Her  manner,  though  much  softened,  has 
not  so  far  emboldened  me  ;  and,  besides,  before 
a  positive  declaration,  I  certainly  must  go  down 
to  the  Hall,  and  speak  at  least  to  my  mother." 

"  You  must  judge  for  yourself,  but  don't  do 
any  thing  rash  :  talk  first  to  me.  Here  we  are 
at  my  oflice.     Good  by  ;  and — and  pray  believe 
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that,  in  whatever  you  do  with  Levy,  I  have  no 

I  1    •        •.    n 


hand  in  it 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Toward  the  eveninir,  Randal  was  ridinjT  fast 
on  the  road  to  Norwood.  The  arrival  of  Har- 
ley,  and  the  conversation  that  had  passed  be- 
tween that  nobleman  and  Randal,  made  the  lat- 
ter anxious  to  ascertain  how  far  Riccabocca 
was  likely  to  learn  L'Estrange's  return  to  En- 
gland, and  to  meet  with  him.  For  he  felt  that, 
should  the  latter  come  to  know  that  Riccabocca, 
in  his  movements,  had  frone  b}?-  Randal's  advice, 
Harley  would  find  that  Randal  had  spoken  to 
him  disingenuously;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Riccabocca,  placed  under  the  friendly  protec- 
tion of  Lord  L'Estrano-e,  would  no  longer  need 
Randal  Leslie  to  defend  him  from  the  machina- 
tions of  Peschiera.  To  a  reader  happily  unac- 
customed to  dive  into  the  deep  and  mazy  re- 
cesses  of  a  schemer's  mind,  it  might  seem  that 
Randal's  interest,  in  retaining  a  hold  over  the 
exile's  confidence,  would  terminate  with  the  as- 
surances that  had  reached  him,  from  more  than 
one  quarter,  that  Violante  might  cease  to  be  an 
heiress  if  she  married  himself.  "But,  perhaps," 
suggests  some  candid  and  youthful  conjecturer 
— "  perhaps  Randal  Leslie  is  in  love  with  this 
fair  creature  ?"  Randal  in  love  !  no!  He  was 
too  absorbed  by  harder  passions  for  that  blissful 
folly.  Nor,  if  he  could  have  fallen  in  love,  was 
Violante  the  one  to  attract  that  sullen,  secret 
heart;  her  instinctive  nobleness,  the  very  state- 
liness  of  her  beauty,  womanlike  though  it  was, 
awed  him.  Men  of  that  kind  may  love  some 
soft  slave — they  can  not  lift  their  eyes  to  a 
queen.  They  may  look  down — they  can  not 
look  up.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  Randal  could 
not  resiijn  altoo-ether  the  chance  of  securing  a 
fortune  that  would  realize  his  most  dazzling 
dreams,  upon  the  mere  assurance,  however 
probable,  which  had  so  dismayed  him;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  he  be  compelled  to  relin- 
quish all  idea  of  such  alliance,  though  he  did  not 
contemplate  the  base  perfidy  of  actually  assist- 
ing Peschiera's  avowed  designs,  still,  if  Frank's 
marriage  with  Beatrice  should  absolutely  de- 
pend upon  her  brother's  obtaining  the  knowledge 
of  Violante's  retreat,  and  that  marriage  should 
be  as  conducive  to  his  interests  as  he  thought 
he  could  make  it,  why — he  did  not  then  push 
his  deductions  farther,  even  to  himself — they 
seemed  too  black ;  but  he  sighed  heavily,  and 
that  sigh  foreboded  how  weak  would  be  honor 
and  virtue  ajjainst  avarice  and  ambition.  There- 
fore,  on  all  accounts,  Riccabocca  was  one  of 
those  cards  in  a  sequence,  which  so  calculating 
a  player  would  not  throw  out  of  his  hand  :  it 
might  serve  for  repique  at  the  worst — it  might 
score  well  in  the  game.  Intimacy  with  the 
Italian  was  still  part  and  parcel  in  that  knowl- 
edge which  was  the  synonym  of  power. 

While  the  young  man  was  thus  iueditating, 
on  his  road  to  Norwood,  Riccabocca  and  his 
Jemima  were  close  conferring  in  their  drawing- 


room.  And  if  you  could  have  there  seen  them, 
reader,  you  would  have  been  seized  with  equal 
surprise  and  curiosity ;  for  some  extraordinary 
communication  had  certainly  passed  between 
them.  Riccabocca  was  evidently  much  agitat- 
ed, and  with  emotions  not  familiar  to  him.  The 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes  at  the  same  time  that  a 
smile,  the  reverse  of  cynical  or  sardonic,  curved 
his  lips  ;  while  his  wife  was  leaning  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  and.  by 
the  expression  of  her  face,  you  might  guess  that 
he  had  paid  her  some  very  gratifying  compliment, 
of  a  nature  more  genuine  and  sincere  than  those 
which  characterized  his  habitual  hollow  and  dis- 
simulating gallantry.  But  just  at  this  moment 
Giacorao  entered,  and  Jemima,  with  her  native 
English  modesty,  withdrew  in  haste  from  Ric- 
cabocca's  sheltering  side. 

"Padrone,"  said  Giacomo,  who,  whatever  his 
astonishment  at  the  connubial  position  he  had 
disturbed,  was  much  too  discreet  to  betray  it — 
"  Padrone,  I  see  the  young  Englishman  riding 
toward  the  house,  and  I  hope,  when  he  arrives, 
you  will  not  forget  the  alarming  information  I 
gave  to  you  this  mornino-." 

"  Ah — ah  !"  said  Riccabocca,  his  face  falling 

"  If  the  Signorina  were  but  married  !" 

"  My  very  thought — my  constant  thought !'' 
exclaimed  Riccabocca.  "And  you  really  be- 
lieve the  young  Englishman  loves  her?" 

"Why  else  should  he  come,  Excellency?" 
asked  Giacomo,  with  great  naivete. 

"  Very  true  ;  why,  indeed  ?"  said  Riccabocca. 
"  Jemima,  I  can  not  endure  the  terrors  I  suffer 
on  that  poor  child's  account.  I  will  open  my- 
self frankly  to  Randal  Leslie.  And  now,  too, 
that  which  might  have  been  a  serious  consider- 
ation, in  case  I  return  to  Italy,  will  no  longer 
stand  in  our  way,  Jemima." 

Jemima  smiled  faintly,  and  whispered  some- 
thing to  Riccabocca,  to  which  he  replied — 

"Nonsense,  anima  7nia.  I  know  it  will  be — 
have  not  a  doubt  of  it.  I  tell  you  it  is  as  nine 
to  four,  according  to  the  nicest  calculatione.  I 
will  speak  at  once  to  Randal.  He  is  too  young 
—  too  timid  to  speak  himself." 

"Certainly,"  interposed  Giacomo;  "how  could 
he  dare  to  speak,  let  him  love  ever  so  well?" 

Jemima  shook  her  head. 

"  0,  never  fear,"  said  Riccabocca,  observing 
this  gesture;  "I  will  give  him  the  trial.  If  he 
entertain  but  mercenary  views,  I  shall  soon  de- 
tect them.  I  know  human  nature  pretty  well,  I 
think,  ni}"^  love;  and,  Giacomo — just  get  me  my 
Machiavei — that's  right.  Now,  leave  me,  my 
deKr;T  mwst  reflect  and  prepare  myself." 

When  Randal  entered  the  house,  Giacomo, 
with  a  smile  of  peculiar  suavity,  ushered  him 
into  the  drawing-room.  He  found  Riccabocca 
alone,  and  seated  before  the  fire-place,  lear.ing 
his  face  on  his  hand,  with  the  great  folio  oi 
Machiavei  lying  open  on  the  table. 

The  Italian  received  him  as  courteously  n- 
usual;  but  there  was  in  his  manner  a  certain 
serious  and  thouirhlful  digni'V-  which  was,  per- 
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haps,  the  more  imposing,  because  but  rarely  as- 
sumed. After  a  few  preliminary  observations, 
Randal  remarked  that  Frank  Hazeldean  had  in- 
formed him  of  the  curiosity  which  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Riccaboccas  had  excited  at  the  Hall, 
and  inquired  carelessly  if  the  Doctor  had  left  in- 
structions as  to  the  forwarding  of  any  letters  that 
might  be  directed  to  him  at  the  Casino. 

" Letters," said Riccabocca,  simply — "I  never 
receive  any ;  or,  at  least,  so  rarely,  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  take  an  event  so  little  to  be 
expected  into  consideration.  No  5  if  any  letters 
do  reach  the  Casino,  there  they  will  wait." 

"  Then  I  can  see  no  possibility  of  indiscretion ; 
no  chance  of  a  clew  to  your  address." 

"No'  I  either." 

Satisfied  so  far,  and  knowing  that  it  was  not 
in  Riccabocca's  habits  to  read  the  newspapers, 
by  which  he  might  otherwise  have  learnt  of 
L'Estrange's  arrival  in  London,  Randal  then 
proceeded  to  inquire,  with  much  seeming  inter- 
est, into  the  health  of  Violante — hoped  it  did  not 
suffer  by  confinement,  &c.  Riccabocca  eyed 
him  gravely  while  he  spoke,  and  then  suddenly 
rising,  that  air  of  dignity  to  which  I  have  before 
referred,  became  yet  more  striking. 

"My  young  friend,"  said  he,  "hear  me  at- 
tentively, and  answer  me  frankly.  I  know  human 
nature." — Here  a  slight  smile  of  proud  compla- 
cency passed  the  sage's  lips,  and  his  eye  glanced 
toward  his  Machiavel. 

"I  know  human  nature — at  least  I  have  stud- 
ied it,"  he  renewed,  more  earnestly,  and  with  less 
evident  self-conceit,  "  and  I  believe  that  when  a 
perfect  stranger  to  me  exhibits  an  interest  in 
my  affairs,  which  occasions  him  no  small  trouble 
— an  interest  (continued  the  wise  man,  laying 
his  hand  upon  Randal's  shoulder)  which  scarce- 
ly a  son  could  exceed,  he  must  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  strong  personal  motive." 

"Oh,  sir!"  cried  Randal,  turning  a  shade 
more  pale,  and  with  a  faltering  tone.  Ricca- 
bocca surveyed  him  with  the  tenderness  of  a  su- 
perior being,  and  pursued  his  deductive  theories. 

"  In  your  case,  what  is  that  motive  ?  Not 
political ;  for  I  conclude  you  share  the  opinions 
of  your  government,  and  those  opinions  have  not 
favored  mine.  Not  that  of  pecuniary  or  ambitious 
calculations  ;  for  how  can  such  calculations  en- 
list you  on  behalf  of  a  ruined  exile  ?  What  re- 
mains ?  Why  the  motive  which  at  your  age  is 
ever  the  most  natural,  and  the  strongest.  I  don't 
blame  you.  Machiavel  himself  allows  that  such 
a  motive  has  swayed  the  wisest  minds,  and  over- 
turned the  most  solid  states.  In  a  word,'yonng 
man,  you  are  in  love,  and  with  my  (][|ughter 
Violante." 

"Randal  was  so  startled  by  this  direct  and 
unexpected  charge  upon  his  own  masked  bat- 
teries, that  he  did  not  even  attempt  his  defense. 
His  head  drooped  on  his  breast,  and  he  remained 
speechless. 

"I  do  not  doubt,"  resumed  the  penetrating 
judge  of  human  nature,  "that  you  would  have 
been  withheld  by  the  laudable   and   generous 


scruples  which  characterize  your  happy  age, 
from  voluntarily  disclosing  to  me  the  state  of 
your  heart.  You  might  suppose  that,  proud  of 
the  position  I  once  held,  or  sanguine  in  the  hope 
of  regaining  my  inheritance,  I  might  be  over- 
ambitious  in  my  matrimonial  views  for  Violante  ; 
or  that  you,  anticipating  my  restoration  to  hon- 
ors and  fortune,  might  seem  actuated  by  the 
last  motives  which  influence  love  and  youth ; 
and  therefore,  my  dear  young  friend,  I  have  de- 
parted from  the  ordinary  custom  in  England, 
and  adopted  a  very  common  one  in  my  own 
country.  With  us,  a  suitor  seldom  presents 
himself  till  he  is  assured  of  the  consent  of  a 
father.  I  have  only  to  say  this — If  I  am  right, 
and  you  love  my  daughter,  my  first  object  in  life 
is  to  see  her  safe  and  secure ;  and,  in  a  word — 
you  understand  me." 

Now,  mightily  may  it  comfort  and  console  us 
ordinary  mortals,  who  advance  no  pretense  to 
superior  wisdom  and  ability,  to  see  the  huge 
mistakes  made  by  both  these  very  sagacious 
personages — Dr.  Riccabocca,  valuing  himself  on 
his  profound  acquaintance  with  character,  and 
Randal  Leslie,  accustomed  to  grope  into  every 
hole  and  corner  of  thought  and  action,  where- 
from  to  extract  that  knowledge  which  is  power ! 
For  whereas  the  sage,  judging  not  only  by  his 
own  heart  in  youth,  but  by  the  general  influence 
of  the  master-passion  of  the  young,  had  ascribed 
to  Randal  sentiments  wholly  foreign  to  that  able 
diplomatist's  nature,  so  no  sooner  had  Ricca- 
bocca brought  his  speech  to  a  close,  than  Ran- 
dal, judging  also  by  his  own  heart,  and  by  the 
general  laws  which  influence  men  of  the  ma- 
ture age  and  boasted  worldly  wisdom  of  the  pupil 
of  Machiavel,  instantly  decided  that  Riccabocca 
presumed  upon  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and 
meant  most  nefariously  to  take  him  in. 

"The  poor  youth!"  thought  Riccabocca.  "how 
unprepared  he  is  for  the  happiness  I  give  him !' 

"  The  cunning  old  Jesuit !"  thought  Randal; 
"  he  has  certainly  learned,  since  we  met  last, 
that  he  has  no  chance  of  regaining  his  patri- 
mony, and  so  he  wants  to  impose  on  rae  the 
hand  of  a  girl  without  a  shilling.  What  other 
motive  can  he  possibly  have?  Had  his  daughter 
the  remotest  probability  of  becoming  the  great- 
est heiress  in  Italy,  would  he  dream  of  bestow- 
ing her  on  me  in  this  oft-hand  way  ?  The  thing 
stands  to  reason." 

Actuated  by  his  resentment  at  the  trap  thus 
laid  for  him,  Randal  was  about  to  disclaim  alto- 
gether the  disinterested  and  absurd  affection  laid 
to  his  charge,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that,  by 
so  doing,  he  might  mortally  oft'end  the  Italian — 
since  the  cunning  never  forgive  those  who  re- 
fuse to  be  duped  by  them — and  it  might  still  be 
conducive  to  his  interest  to  preserve  intimate 
and  familiar  terms  with  Riccabocca ;  therefore, 
subduing  his  first  impulse,  he  exclaimed, 

"  O,  too  generous  man !  pardon  me  if  I  have 
so  long  been  unable  to  express  my  amaze,  my 
gratitude ;  but  I  can  not — no,  I  can  not,  while 
your  prospects  remain  thus  uncertain,  avail  my- 
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sell' of  your — of  your  inconsiderate  magnanimity. 
Your  rare  conduct  can  only  redouble  my  own 
scruples,  if  you,  as  I  firmly  hope  and  believe,  are 
restored  to  your  great  possessions — you  would 
naturally  look  so  much  higher  than  me.  Should 
those  hopes  fail,  then,  indeed,  it  may  be  did'er- 
ent ;  yet,  even  then,  what  position,  what  fortune, 
have  I  to  offer  to  your  daughter  worthy  of  her?" 
"  You  are  well  born :  all  gentlemen  are 
equals,"  said  Riccabocca,  with  a  sort  of  easy 
nobleness.  "  You  have  youth,  information,  tal- 
ent— sources  of  certain  wealth  in  this  happy 
country — powerful  connections ;  and,  in  fine,  if 
you  are  satisfied  with  marrying  for  love,  I  shall 
be  contented ; — if  not,  speak  openly.  As  to  the 
restoration  to  my  possessions,  I  can  scarcely 
think  that  probable  while  my  enemy  lives.  And 
even  in  that  case,  since  I  saw  you  last,  some- 
thing has  occurred"  (added  Riccabocca  with  a 
strange  smile,  which  seemed  to  Randal  singu- 
larly sinister  and  malignant)  "that  may  remove 
all  difficulties.  Meanwhile,  do  not  think  me  so 
extravagantly  magnanimous — do  not  underrate 
the  satisfaction  I  must  feel  at  knowing  Violante 
safe  from  the  designs  of  Peschiera — safe,  and  for 
ever,  under  a  husband's  roof.  I  will  tell  you  an 
Italian  proverb — it  contains  a  truth  full  of  wis- 
dom and  terror  : 

"  '  Hai  cinquanta  Ainici  ? — non  basta — hai  un  Nemico  ? 
— d  troppo.'* 

"  Something  has  occurred  !"  echoed  Randal, 
not  heeding  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  and 
scarcely  hearing  the  proverb  which  the  sage  de- 
livered in  his  most  emphatic  and  tragic  tone. 
"  Something  has  occurred  !  My  dear  friend,  be 
plainer.  What  has  occurred  ?"  Riccabocca  re- 
mained silent.  "  Something  that  induces  you  to 
bestow  your  daughter  on  me  ?" 

Riccabocca  nodded,  and  emitted  a  low 
chuckle. 

"The  very  laugh  of  a  fiend,"  muttered  Ran- 
dal. "Something  that  makes  her  not  worth  be- 
stowing. He  betrays  himself.  Cunning  people 
always  do." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Italian  at  last,  "  if  I  do 
not  answer  your  question  ;  you  will  know  later; 
but,  at  present,  this  is  a  family  secret.  And  now 
I  must  turn  to  another  and  more  alarming  cause 
for  my  frankness  to  you."  Here  Riccabocca's 
face  changed,  and  assumed  an  expression  of 
mingled  rage  and  fear.  "You  must  know,"  he 
added,  sinking  his  voice,  "that  Giacomo  has 
seen  a  strange  person  loitering  about  the  house, 
and  looking  up  at  the  windows ;  and  he  has  no 
doubt — nor  have  I — that  this  is  some  spy  or  em- 
issary of  Peschiera's." 

"  Impossible  ;  how  could  he  discover  you  ?" 

"  I  know  not ;  but  no  one  else  has  any  inter- 
est in  doing  so.  The  man  kept  at  a  distance, 
and  Giacomo  could  not  see  his  face." 

"  It  may  be  but  a  mere  idler.     Is  this  all  ?" 

"  No  ;  the  old  woman  who  serves  us  said  that 
she  was  asked  at  a  shop  'if  we  were  not  Italians?" 

*  Have  you  fifty  friends? — it  is  not  enough.  Have  you 
one  enemy  ? — it  is  too  much 


we   had  a  foreign 


"  And  she  answered  ?" 

"  'No;'  but  owned  that 
servant,  Giacomo.'  " 

"  I  will  see  to  this.  Rely  on  it  that  if  Peschi- 
era has  discovered  you,  I  will  learn  it.  Nay.  I 
will  hasten  from  you  in  order  to  commence  in- 
quiry." 

"  I  can  not  detain  you.  May  I  think  that  we 
have  now  an  interest  in  common  ?" 

"0,  indeed  yes;  but — but — your  daughter! 
how  can  I  dream  that  one  .so  beautiful,  so  peer- 
less,  will  confirm  the  hope  you  have  extended  to 
me?" 

"  The  daughter  of  an  Italian  is  brought  up  to 
consider  that  it  is  a  father's  right  to  dispose  of 
her  hand  ?" 

"But  the  heart?" 

'■'•  Cospctto  V  said  the  Italian,  true  to  his  in- 
famous  notions  as  to  the  sex,  "  the  heart  of  a  girl 
is  like  a  convent — the  holier  the  cloister,  the 
more  charitable  the  door." 


CHAPTER   XII. 

Randal  had  scarcely  left  the  house,  before 
Mrs.  Riccabocca,  who  was  affectionately  anx- 
ious in  all  that  concerned  Violante,  rejoined  her 
husband. 

"  I  like  the  young  man  very  well,"  said  the 
sage — "  very  well  indeed.  I  find  him  just  what 
I  expected  from  my  general  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature ;  for  as  love  ordinarily  goes  with 
youth,  so  modesty  usually  accompanies  talent. 
He  is  young,  ergo  he  is  in  love ;  he  has  talent, 
ergo  he  is  modest — modest  and  ingenuous." 

"  And  you  think  not  in  any  way  swayed  by  in- 
terest in  his  affections  ?" 

"Quite  the  contrary;  and  to  prove  him  the 
more,  I  have  not  said  a  word  as  to  the  w^orldly 
advantages  which,  in  any  case,  would  accrue  to 
him  from  an  alliance  with  my  daughter.  In  any 
case ;  for  if  I  regain  my  country,  her  fortune  is 
assured  ;  and  if  not,  I  trust "  (said  the  poor  exile, 
lifting  his  brow  with  stately  and  becoming  pride) 
"that  I  am  too  well  aware  of  my  child's  dignity  as 
well  as  my  own,  to  ask  any  one  to  marry  her  to 
his  own  "Worldly  injury." 

"  Eh  !  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  Alphon- 
so.  To  be  sure,  your  dear  life  is  insured  for  her 
marriage  portion  ;  but — " 

'■'•  Pazzie — stuff!"  said  Riccabocca,  petulant- 
ly; "her  marriage  portion  would  be  as  nothing 
to  a  young  man  of  Randal's  birth  and  prospects. 
I  think  not  of  that.  But  listen  ;  I  have  never 
consented  to  profit  by  Harley  L'Estrange's 
friendship  for  me ;  my  scruples  would  not  ex- 
tend to  my  son-in-law.  This  noble  friend  has  not 
only  high  rank,  but  considerable  influence — in- 
fluence with  the  government — influence  with 
Randal's  patron — who,  between  ourselves,  does 
not  seem  to  push  the  young  man  as  he  might  do ; 
I  judge  by  what  Randal  says.  I  should  write, 
therefore,  before  any  thing  was  settled,  to  L'E.«J- 
trange,  and  I  should  say  to  him  simply,  '  I  never 
asked  you  to  save  me  from  penury,  but  I  do  ask 
you  to  save  a  daughter  of  my  house  from  hu« 
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miliation.  I  can  give  to  her  no  dowry  ;  can  her 
husband  owe  to  my  friend  that  advance  in  an 
honorable  career — that  opening  to  energy  and 
talent — which  is  more  than  a  dowry  to  generous 
ambition  ?'  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  in  vain  you  would  disguise  your 
rank!"  cried  Jemima,  with  enthusiasm;  "it 
speaks  in  all  you  utter,  when  your  passions  are 
moved." 

The  Italian  did  not  seem  flattered  by  that  eu- 
logy. "Pish!"  said  he,  "there  you  are!  rank 
again !" 

But  Jemima  was  right.  There  was  some- 
thing about  her  husband  that  was  grandiose  and 
princely,  whenever  he  escaped  from  his  ac- 
cursed Machiavel,  and  gave  fair  play  to  his 
heart. 

And  he  spent  the  next  hour  or  so  in  thinking 
over  all  that  he  could  do  for  Randal,  and  devis- 
ing for  his  intended  son-in-law  the  agreeable 
surprises,  which  Randal  was  at  that  very  time 
racking  his  yet  cleverer  brains  to  disappoint. 

These  plans  conned  sufficiently,  Riccabocca 
shut  up  his  Machiavel,  and  hunted  out  of  his 
scanty  collection  of  books  Buffon  on  Man,  and 
various  other  psychological  volumes,  in  which 
he  soon  became  deeply  absorbed.  Why  were 
these  works  the  object  of  the  sage's  study  ? 
Perhaps  he  will  let  us  know  soon,  for  it  is  clear- 
ly a  secret  known  to  his  wife  ;  and  though  she 
has  hitherto  kept  one  secret,  that  is  precisely 
the  reason  why  Riccabocca  would  not  wish  long 
to  overburden  her  discretion  with  another. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Randal,  reached  home  in  time  to  dress  for  a 
late  dinner  at  Baron  Levy's. 

The  Baron's  style  of  living  was  of  that  char- 
acter especially  affected  both  by  the  most  ac- 
knowledged exquisites  of  that  day,  and,  it  must 
be  owned,  also,  by  the  most  egregious  parvenus. 
For  it  is  noticeable  that  it  is  your  parvenu  who 
always  comes  nearest  in  fashion  (so  far  as  ex- 
ternals  are  concerned)  to  your  genuine  exquis- 
ite. It  is  your  paj-venu  who  is  most  particular 
as  to  the  cut  of  his  coat,  and  the  precision  of 
his  equipage,  and  the  minutiae  of  his  menage. 
Those  between  the  parvenu  and  the  exquisite 
who  know  their  own  consequence,  and  have 
soraeihing  solid  to  rest  upon,  are  slow  in  follow- 
ing all  the  caprices  of  fashion,  and  obtuse  in 
observation  as  to  those  niceties  which  neither 
give  them  another  ancestor,  nor  add  another 
thousand  to  the  account  at  their  banker's  ; — as 
to  the  last,  rather  indeed  the  contrary  !  There 
was  a  decided  elegance  about  the  Baron's  house 
and  his  dinner.  If  he  had  been  one  of  the  law- 
ful kings  of  the  dandies,  you  would  have  cried, 
"What  perfect  taste!" — but  such  is  human  na- 
ture, that  the  dandies  who  dined  with  him  said 
to  each  other,  "  He  pretend  to  imitate  D- 


vulgar  dog  !"  There  was  little  atfectation  of 
your  more  showy  opulence.  The  furniture  in 
the  room  was  apparently  simple,  but,  in  truth, 
costly,   from  its    luxurious  comfort — the    orna- 


ments and  china  scattered  about  the  commodes 
were  of  curious  rarity  and  great  value  ;  and  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  were  gems.  At  dinner, 
no  plate  was  admitted  on  the  table.  The  Rus- 
sian fashion,  then  uncommon,  now  more  preva- 
lent, was  adopted — fruits  and  flowers  in  old 
Sevres  dishes  of  priceless  vertu^  and  in  sparkling 
glass  of  Bohemian  fabric.  No  lively  servant 
was  permitted  to  wait ;  behind  each  guest  stood 
a  gentleman  dressed  so  like  the  guest  himself, 
in  fine  linen  and  simple  black,  that  guest  and 
lackey  seemed  stereotypes  from  one  plate. 

The  viands  were  exquisite ;  the  wine  came 
from  the  cellars  of  deceased  archbishops  and 
embassadors.  The  company  was  select  ;  the 
party  did  not  exceed  eight.  Four  were  the 
eldest  sons  of  peers  (from  a  baron  to  a  duke) ; 
one  w^as  a  professed  wit,  never  to  be  got  with- 
out a  month's  notice,  and,  where  a  "parvenu  was 
host,  a  certainty  of  green-pease  and  peaches — 
out  of  season  ;  the  sixth,  to  Randal's  astonish- 
ment, was  Mr.  Richard  Avenel ;  himself  and 
the  Baron  made  up  the  complement.  * 

The  eldest  sons  recognized  each  other  with  a 
meaning  smile  ;  the  most  juvenile  of  them,  in- 
deed (it  was  his  first  year  in  London),  had  the 
grace  to  blush  and  look  sheepish.  The  others 
were  more  hardened ;  but  they  all  united  in 
regarding  with  surprise  both  Randal  and  Dick 
Avenel.  The  former  was  known  to  most  of 
them  personally  ;  and  to  all,  by  repute,  as  a 
grave,  clever,  promising  young  man,  rather  pru- 
dent than  lavish,  and  never  suspected  to  have 
got  into  a  scrape.  What  the  deuce  did  he  do 
there  ?  Mr.  Avenel  puzzled  them  yet  more. 
A  middle-aged  man,  said  to  be  in  business, 
whom  they  had  observed  "  about  town"  (for  he 
had  a  noticeable  face  and  figure) — that  is,  seen 
riding  in  the  park,  or  lounging  in  the  pit  at 
the  opera,  but  never  set  eyes  on  at  a  recog- 
nized  club,  or  in  the  coteries  of  their  "set;" — a 
man  whose  wife  gave  horrid  third-rate  parties, 
that  took  up  half-a-column  in  the  Morning  Post 
with  a  list  of  "  The  Company  Present" — in 
which  a  sprinkling  of  dowagers  out  of  fashion, 
and  a  foreign  title  or  tw^o,  made  the  darkness 
of  the  obscurer  names  doubly  dark.  Why  this 
man  should  be  asked  to  meet  them^  by  Baron 
Levy,  too — a  decided  tuft-hunter  and  would-b« 
exclusive — called  all  their  faculties  into  exer- 
cise. The  wit,  who,  being  the  son  of  a  small 
tradesman,  but  in  the  very  best  society,  gave 
himself  far  greater  airs  than  the  young  lords, 
impertinently  solved  the  mystery.  "Depend  on 
it,"  whispered  he  to  Spendquick — "depend  on 
it  the  man  is  the  X.  Y.  of  the  Times,  who  offers 
to  lend  any  sums  of  money  from  £10  to  half-a- 
million.  He's  the  man  who  has  all  your  bills; 
Levy  is  only  his  jackall." 

"  'Pon  my  soul,"  said  Spendquick,  rather 
alarmed,  "  if  that's  the  case,  one  may  as  well 
be  civil  to  him." 

"  You,  certainly,"  said  the  wit.  "But  I  never 
yet  found  an  X.  Y.  who  would  advance  me  the 
L.  s. ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  bo   more  re- 
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spectliil  to  X.  Y.  than  to  any  other  unknown 

quantity." 

By  defrrees,  as  the  wine  circulated,  the  party 
grew  gay  and  sociable.  Levy  was  really  an 
entertaining  iellow :  had  all  the  gossip  of  the 
town  at  his  fingcrs'-ends ;  and  possessed,  more- 
over, that  pleasant  art  of  saying  ill-natured 
things  of  the  absent,  w^hich  those  present  al- 
ways enjoy.  By  degrees,  too,  Mr.  Richard 
Avenel  came  out ;  and  as  the  whisper  had  cir- 
eulated  round  the  table  that  he  was  X.  Y.,  he 
was  listened  to  with  a  profound  respect,  which 
greatly  elevated  his  spirits.  Nay,  when  the  wit 
tried  once  to  show  him  up,  or  mystify  him,  Dick 
answered  with  a  bluff  spirit,  that,  though  very 
coarse,  was  found  so  humorous  by  Lord  Spend- 
quick  and  other  gentlemen  similarly  situated  in 
the  money-market,  that  they  turned  the  laugh 
against  the  wit,  and  silenced  him  for  the  rest 
of  the  night — a  circumstance  which  made  the 
party  go  off  much  more  pleasantly.  After  din- 
ner, the  conversation,  quite  that  of  single  men, 
easy  and  debonnair,  glanced  from  the  turf,  and 
the  ballet,  and  the  last  scandal,  toward  politics ; 
for  the  times  were  such  that  politics  were  dis- 
cussed every  where,  and  three  of  the  young 
lords  were  county  members. 

Randal  said  little,  but,  as  was  his  wont,  lis- 
tened attentively ;  and  he  was  aghast  to  find 
how  general  was  the  belief  that  the  government 
was  doomed.  Out  of  regard  to  him,  and  with 
that  delicacy  of  breeding  which  belongs  to  a 
certain  society,  nothing  personal  toEgerton  was 
said,  except  by  Avenel,  who,  however,  on  blurt- 
ing out  some  rude  expressions  respecting  that 
minister,  was  instantly  checked  by  the  Baron. 

"  Spare  my  friend,  and  Mr.  Leslie's  near  con- 
nection." said  he,  with  a  polite  but  grave  smile. 

"Oh,"  said  Avenel,  "public  men,  whom  we 
pay,  are  publie  property — aren't  they,  my  lord?" 
appealing  to  Spendquick. 

"Certainly,"  said  Spendquick,  with  great 
spirit — "fiublic  property,  or  why  should  we  pay 
them  ?  There  must  be  a  very  strong  motive  to 
induce  us  to  do  that!  I  hate  paying  people.  In 
fact,"  he  subjoined,  in  an  aside,  "I  never  do!" 

"  However,"  resumed  Mr.  Avenel,  graciously, 
"I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  Mr.  Leslie. 
As  to  the  feelings  of  our  host,  the  Baron,  I  cal- 
culate that  they  have  got  tolerably  tough  by  the 
exercise  they  have  gone  through." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  Baron,  joining  in  the 
laugh  which  any  lively  saying  by  the  supposed 
X.Y.  was  sure  to  excite — "nevertheless,  'love 
me,  love  my  dog,'  love  me,  love  my  Egerton." 

Randal  started,  for  his  quick  ear  and  subtle 
intelligence  caught  something  sinister  and  hos- 
tile in  the  tone  with  which  Levy  uttered  this 
equivocal  comparison,  and  his  eye  darted  toward 
the  Baron.  But  the  Baron  had  bent  down  his 
face,  and  was  regaling  himself  upon  an  olive, 

By-and'by  the  party  rose  from  table.  The 
four  young  noblemen  had  their  engagements 
elsewhere,  and  proposed  to  separate  without  re- 
entering  the  drawing-room.     As,   in  Goethe's 


theory,  monads  which  have  affinities  with  each 
other  are  irresistibly  drawn  together,  so  these 
^ay  children  of  pleasure  had,  by  a  common  im- 
pulse, on  rising  from  table,  moved  each  to  each 
and  formed  a  group  round  the  fire-place.  Ran- 
dal  stood  a  little  apart,  musing  ;  the  wnt  examined 
the  pictures  through  his  eye-glass;  and  Mr. 
Avenel  drew  the  Baron  toward  the  sideboard 
and  there  held  him  in  whispered  conference. 
This  colloquy  did  not  escape  the  young  jrentle- 
men  round  the  fire-place :  they  glanced  toward 
each  other. 

"  Settling  the  per  centage  on  renew^al,"  said 
one,  sotto  voce. 

"  X.  Y.  does  not  seem  such  a  very  bad  feU 
low,"  said  another. 

"  He  looks  rich,  and  talks  rich,"  said  a  third. 

"  A  decided  independent  way  of  expressino- 
his  sentiments;  those  moneyed  men  generally 
have." 

"  Good  heavens !"  ejaculated  Spendquick,  who 
had  been  keeping  his  eye  anxiously  fixed  on 
the  pair,  "  do  look  ;  X.  Y.  is  actually  taking  out 
his  pocket-book  ;  he  is  coming  this  way.  De- 
pend on  it  he  has  got  our  bills — mine  is  due  to- 
morrow." 

"  And  mine  too,"  said  another,  edging  offl 
"  Why,  it  is  a  perfect  guet  a  pens.'' 

Meanwhile,  breaking  away  from  the  Baron, 
who  appeared  anxious  to  detain  him,  and  failing 
in  that  attempt,  turned  aside,  as  if  not  to  see 
Dick's  movements — a  circumstance  which  did 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  group,  and  con- 
firmed all  their  suspicions,  Mr.  Avenel,  with  a 
serious,  thoughtful  air,  and  a  slow  step,  ap- 
proached the  group.  Nor  did  the  great  Roman 
general  more  nervously  "flutter  the  dove-cotes 
in  Corioli,"  than  did  the  advance  of  the  supposed 
X.  Y.  agitate  the  bosoms  of  Lord  Spendquick 
and  his  sympathizing  friends.  Pocket-book  in 
band,  and  apparently  feeling  for  something  form- 
idable within  its  mystic  recesses,  step  by  step 
came  Dick  Avenel  toward  the  fire-place.  The 
group  stood  still,  fascinated  by  horror. 

"  Hum,"  said  Mr.  Avenel,  clearing  his  throat. 

"  I  don't  like  that  hum  at  all,"  muttered 
Spendquick. 

"  Proud  to  have  made  your  acquaintance,  gen- 
tlemen," said  Dick,  bowing. 

The  gentlemen,  thus  addressed,  bowed  low  in 
return. 

"  My  friend  the  Baron  thought  this  not  exactly 
the  time  to — "  Dick  stopped  a  moment ;  you 
might  have  knocked  down  those  four  young  gen- 
tlemen, though  four  finer  specimens  of  humanity 
no  aristocracy  in  Europe  could  produce — you 
might  have  knocked  them  down  with  a  feather! 
"Bat,"  renewed  Avenel,  not  finishing  his  sen- 
tence, "  I  have  made  it  a  rule  in  life  never  to  lose 
securing  a  good  opportunity :  in  short,  to  make  the 
most  of  the  present  moment.  And,"  added  he, 
with  a  smile,  which  froze  the  blood  in  Lord  Spend- 
quick's  veins,  "  the  rule  has  made  nic  a  very 
warm  man !  Therefore,  gentlemen,  allow  me 
to  present  you  each  with  one  of  these" — every 
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hand  retreated  behind  the  back  of  its  well-born 
owner — when,  to  the  inexpressible  relief  of  all, 
Dick  concluded  with — "  a  little  soiree  dansante,^^ 
and  extended  four  cards  of  invitation. 

"Most  happy!"  exclaimed  Spendquick.     "I 

don't  dance  in  general;  but  to  oblige  X I 

mean  to  have  a  better  acquaintance,  sir,  with 
you — I  would  dance  on  the  tight-rope." 

There  was  a  good-humored  pleasant  laugh  at 
Spendquick's  enthusiasm,  and  a  general  shaking 
of  hands  and  pocketing  of  the  invitation  cards. 

"  You  don't  look  like  a  dancing-man,"  said 
Avenel,  turning  to  the  wit,  who  was  plump  and 
somewhat  gouty — as  wits  who  dine  out  five  days 
in  the  week  generally  are  ;  "  but  we  shall  have 
supper  at  one  o'clock." 

Infinitely  offended  and  disgusted,  the  wit  re- 
plied dryly,  "that  every  hour  of  his  time  was 
engaged  for  the  rest  of  the  season."  and,  with  a 
stiff  salutation  to  the  Baron,  took  his  departure. 
The  rest,  in  good  spirits,  hurried  away  to  their 
respective  cabriolets;  and  Leslie  was  iollowing 
them  into  the  hall,  when  the  Baron,  catching 
hold  of  him,  said,  "  Stay,  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Baron  turned  into  his  drawing-room,  and 
Leslie  followed. 

"  Pleasant  young  men,  those,"  said  Levy,  with 
a  slight  sneer,  as  he  threw  himself  into  an  easy 
chair  and  stirred  the  fire.  "  And  not  at  all 
proud ;  but,  to  be  sure,  they  are — under  great 
obligations  to  me.  Yes ;  they  owe  me  a  great 
deal,  jipropos,  I  have  had  a  long  talk  with 
Frank  Hazeldean — fine  young  man — remarkable 
capacities  for  business.  I  can  arrange  his  affairs 
for  him.  I  find,  on  reference  to  the  Will  Office, 
that  you  were  quite  right;  the  Casino  property 
is  entailed  on  Frank.  He  will  have  the  fee  sim- 
ple. He  can  dispose  of  the  reversion  entirely. 
So  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  our  arrange- 
ments." 

"  But  I  told  you  also  that  Frank  bad  scruples 
about  borrowing  on  the  event  of  his  father's 
death." 

"  Ay,  you  did  so.  Filial  affection  !  I  never  take 
that  into  account  in  matters  of  business.  Such 
little  scruples,  though  they  are  highly  honorable 
to  human  nature,  soon  vanish  before  the  prospect 
of  the  King's  Bench.  And,  too,  as  you  so  judi- 
ciously remarked,  our  clever  young  friend  is  in 
love  with  Madame  di  Negra." 

"Did  he  tell  you  that?" 

"No;  but  Madame  di  Negra  did." 

"You  know  her?" 

"  I  know  most  people  in  good  society,  who 
now  and  then  require  a  friend  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs.  And  having  made  sure 
of  the  fact  you  stated,  as  to  Hazeldean's  contin- 
gent property  (excuse  my  prudence),  I  have  ac- 
commodated Madame  di  Negra,  and  bought  up 
her  debts." 

"You  have — you  surprise  me  !" 

"The  surprise  will  vanish  on  reflection.  But 
you  are  very  new  to   the   world  yet,  my  dear 


Leslie.  By  the  way,  I  have  had  an  interview 
with  Peschiera — " 

"  About  his  sister's  debts?" 

"  Partly.  A  man  of  the  nicest  honor  is  Pes- 
chiera." 

Aware  of  Levy's  habit  of  praising  people  for 
the  qualities  in  which,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  less  penetrating  mortals,  they  were  most 
deficient,  Randal  only  smiled  at  this  eulogy,  and 
waited  for  Levy  to  resume.  But  the  Baron  sat 
silent  and  thoughtful  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  wholly  changed  the  subject. 

"  I  think  your  father  has  some  property  in 

shire,  and  you  probably  can  give  me  a  little 

information  as  to  certain  estates  of  a  Mr. Thorn- 
hill — estates  which,  on  examination  of  the  title- 
deeds,  I  find  once,  indeed,  belonged  to  your  fam- 
ily." The  Baron  glanced  at  a  very  elegant 
memorandum  book — "The  manors  of  Rood  and 
Dulmonsberry,  with  sundry  farms  thereon.  Mr. 
Thornhill  wants  to  sell  them  as  soon  as  his  sou 
is  of  age — an  old  client  of  mine,  Thornhiil.  He 
has  applied  to  me  on  the  matter.  Do  you  think 
it  an  improvable  property?" 

Randal  listened  with  a  livid  cheek  and  a  throb- 
bing heart.  We  have  seen  that,  if  there  was 
one  ambitious  scheme  in  his  calculation  which, 
though  not  absolutely  generous  and  heroic,  still 
might  win  its  way  to  a  certain  sympathy  in  the 
undebased  human  mind,  it  was  the  hope  to  re- 
store the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  ancient  house,  and 
repossess  himself  of  the  long  alienated  lands  that 
surrounded  the  dismal  wastes  of  the  mouldering 
Hall.  And  now  to  hear  that  those  lands  were 
getting  into  the  inexorable  gripe  of  Levy — tears 
of  bitterness  stood  in  his  eyes. 

"Thornhill,"  continued  Levy,  who  watched 
the  young  man's  countenance — "  Thornhill  tells 
me  that  that  part  of  his  property — the  old  Leslie 
lands — produces  £2000  a  year,  and  that  the  rental 
could  be  raised.  He  would  take  £50,000  for 
it — £20,000  down,  and  suffer  the  remaining 
£30,000  to  lie  on  mortgage  at  four  per  cent.  It 
seems  a  very  good  purchase.    What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  said  Randal,  stung  into  rare 
honesty ;  "  for  I  had  hoped  I  might  live  to  re- 
possess myself  of  that  property." 

"  Ah  !  indeed.  It  would  be  a  very  great  ad- 
dition to  your  consequence  in  the  world — not 
from  the  mere  size  of  the  estate,  but  from  its 
hereditary  associations.  And  if  you  have  any 
idea  of  the  purchase — believe  me,  I'll  not  stand 
in  your  way." 

"  How  can  I  have  any  idea  of  it  ?" 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  you  had." 

"I  understood  that  these  lands  could  not  be 
sold  till  Mr.  Thornhill's  son  came  of  age,  and 
joined  in  getting  rid  of  the  entail." 

"Yes,  so  Thornhill  himself  supposed,  till,  on 
examining  the  title-deeds,  I  found  he  was  under 
a  mistake.  These  lands  are  not  comprised  in 
the  settlement  made  by  old  Jasper  Thornhill, 
w^hich  ties  up  the  rest  of  the  property.  The 
title  will  be  perfect.  Thornhill  wants  to  settle 
the  matter  at  once — losses  on  the  turf,  you  un- 
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derstand;  an  immediate  purchaser  would  get 
still  better  terms.  A  Sir  John  Spratt  would  i^ive 
the  money ;  but  the  addition  of  these  lands  would 
make  the  Spratt  property  of  more  consequence 
in  the  county  than  the  Thornhill.  So  my  client 
would  rather  take  a  few  thousands  less  from  a 
man  who  don't  set  up  to  be  his  rival.  Balance 
of  power  in  counties  as  well  as  nations." 

Randal  was  silent. 

"Well,"  said  Levy,  with  great  kindness  of 
manner,  "I  see  1  pain  you;  and  though  I  am 
what  my  very  pleasant  guests  will  call  a  parve- 
nu, I  comprehend  your  natural  feelings  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  ancient  birth.  Parvenu  !  Ah !  is  it 
not  strange,  Leslie,  that  no  wealth,  no  fashion, 
no  fame  can  wipe  out  that  blot  ?  They  call  me 
a  parvenu,  and  borrow  ray  money.  They  call 
our  friend,  the  wit,  a  parvenu,  and  submit  to  all 
his  insolence — if  they  condescend  to  regard  his 
birth  at  all — provided  they  can  but  get  him  to 
dinner.  They  call  the  best  debater  in  the  Par- 
liament of  England  a  parvenu,  and  will  entreat 
him,  some  day  or  other,  to  be  prime  minister, 
and  ask  him  for  stars  and  garters.  A  droll  world, 
and  no  wonder  the  parvenus  want  to  upset  it !" 

Randal  had  hitherto  supposed  that  this  noto- 
rious tuft-hunter — this  dandy  capitalist — this  mo- 
ney-lender, whose  whole  fortune  had  been  wrung 
from  the  wants  and  follies  of  an  aristocracy,  was 
naturally  a  firm  supporter  of  things  as  they  are 
— how  could  things  be  better  for  men  like  Baron 
Levy  ?  But  the  usurer's  burst  of  democratic 
spleen  did  not  surprise  his  precocious  and  acute 
faculty  of  observation.  He  had  before  remark- 
ed, that  it  is  the  persons  who  fawn  most  upon 
an  aristocracy,  and  profit  the  most  by  the  fawn- 
ing, w^ho  are  ever  at  heart  its  bitterest  dispara- 
gers. Why  is  this  ?  Because  one  full  half  of 
democratic  opinion  is  made  up  of  envy  ;  and  we 
can  only  envy  what  is  brought  before  our  eyes, 
and  what,  while  very  near  to  us,  is  still  unattain- 
able.    No  man  envies  an  archangel. 

"  But,"  said  Levy,  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  "  a  new  order  of  things  is  commenc- 
ing ;  we  shall  see.  Leslie,  it  is  lucky  for  you 
that  you  did  not  enter  Parliament  under  the  gov- 
ernment ;  it  would  be  your  political  ruin  for  life." 

"  You  think  that  the  ministry  can  not  last?" 

"Of  course  I  do;  and  what  is  more,  I  think 
that  a  ministry  of  the  same  principles  can  not 
be  restored.  You  are  a  young  man  of  talent  and 
spirit ;  your  birth  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
rank  of  the  reigning  party;  it  would  tell,  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  a  democratic  one.  I  say,  you 
should  be  more  civil  to  Avenel ;  he  could  return 
you  to  Parliament  at  the  next  election." 

"The  next  election  !  In  six  years  !  We  have 
just  had  a  general  election." 

"  There  will  be  another  before  this  year,  or 
half  of  it,  or  perhaps  a  quarter  of  it,  is  out." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"  Leslie,  let  there  be  confidence  between  us  : 
we  can  help  each  other.     Shall  we  be  friends  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart.  But,  though  you  may 
help  me,  how  can  I  help  you  ?" 


"  You  have  helped  me  already  to  Frank  Hazel- 
dean — and  the  Casino  estate.  All  clever  men 
can  help  me.  Come  then,  we  are  friends ;  and 
what  I  say  is  secret.  You  ask  me  why  I  think 
there  will  be  a  general  election  so  soon  ?  I  will 
answer  you  frankly.  Of  all  the  public  men  I 
ever  met  with,  there  is  no  one  who  has  so  clear 
a  vision  of  things  immediately  before  him  as 
Audley  Egerton." 

"  He  has  that  character.  Not  jTar-seeing,  but 
c/^ar-sighted  to  a  certain  limit." 

"  Exactly  so.  No  one  better,  therefore,  knows 
public  opinion,  and  its  immediate  ebb  and  flow." 

"  Granted." 

"  Egerton,  then,  counts  on  a  general  election 
within  three  months ;  and  I  have  lent  him  the 
money  for  it." 

"  Lent  him  the  money  !  Egerton  borrow  mo- 
ney of  you — the  rich  Audley  Egerton  !" 

"  Rich  !"  repeated  Levy  in  a  tone  impossible 
to  describe,  and  accompanying  the  word  with 
that  movement  of  the  middle  finger  and  thumb, 
commonly  called  a  "  snap,"  which  indicates  pro- 
found contempt. 

He  said  no  more.  Randal  sate  stupefied.  At 
length,  the  latter  muttered,  "  But  if  Egerton  is 
really  not  rich — if  he  lose  office,  and  without  the 
hope  of  return  to  it — " 

"  If  so,  he  is  ruined  !"  said  Levy  coldly ;  "  and 
therefore,  from  regard  to  you,  and  feeling  inter- 
est in  your  future  fate,  I  say — Rest  no  hopes  of 
fortune  or  career  upon  Audley  Egerton.  Keep 
your  place  for  the  present,  but  be  prepared  at 
the  next  election  to  stand  upon  popular  princi- 
ples. Avenel  shall  return  you  to  parliament; 
and  the  rest  is  with  luck  and  energy.  And  now, 
I'll  not  detain  you  longer,"  said  Levy  rising  and 
ringing  the  bell.     The  servant  entered. 

"  Is  my  carriage  here  ?" 

"Yes,  Baron.'' 

"  Can  I  set  you  down  any  where  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  prefer  walking." 

"Adieu,  then.  And  mind  you  remember  the 
soiree  dansante  at  Mrs.  Avenel's."  Randal  me- 
chanically shook  the  hand  extended  to  hira,  and 
went  down  the  stairs. 

The  fresh  frosty  air  roused  his  intellectual 
faculties,  which  Levy's  ominous  words  had  al- 
most paralyzed. 

And  the  first  thing  that  the  clever  schemer 
said  to  himself  was  this  : 

"  But  what  can  be  the  man's  motive  in  what 
he  said  to  me  ?" 

The  next  was  : 

"Egerton  ruined?     What  am  I,  then?" 

And  the  third  was  : 

"  And  that  fair  remnant  of  the  old  Leslie  prop- 
erty !  £20,000  down — how  to  get  the  sum? 
Why  should  Levy  have  spoken  to  me  of  this?  ' 

And  lastly,  the  soliloquy  rounded  back : — 
"  The  man's  motives!     His  motives?" 

Meanwhile,  the  Baron  threw  himself  into  his 
chariot — the  most  comfortable  easy  chariot  you 
can  possibly  conceive — single  man's  chariot — 
perfect  taste — no  married  man  ever  has  such  a 
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chariot ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  at 's 

hotel,  and  in  the  presence  of  Giulio  Franzini, 
Count  di  Peschiera. 

'■'■  Mon  cher,^^  said  the  Baron  in  very  good 
French,  and  in  a  tone  of  the  most  familiar  equal- 
ity with  the  descendant  of  the  princes  and  heroes 
of  grand  mediaeval  Italy — ''  Mon  cher,  give  me 
one  of  your  excellent  cigars.  I  think  I  have  put 
all  matters  in  train." 

"  You  have  found  out — " 

"No ;  not  so  fast  yet,"  said  the  Baron,  light- 
ing the  cigar  extended  to  him.  •'  But  you  said 
that  you  should  be  perfectly  contented  if  it  only 
cost  you  £20,000  to  marry  off  your  sister  (to 
whom  that  sum  is  legally  due),  and  to  marry 
yourself  to  the  heiress." 

"I  did,  indeed." 

"  Then  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  manage  both 
objects  for  that  sum,  if  Randal  Leslie  really 
knows  where  the  young  lady  is,  and  can  assist 
you.  Most  promising,  able  man  is  Randal  Leslie 
— but  innocent  as  a  babe  just  born." 

"  Ha,  ha  !     Innocent?     Que  diable  !^^ 

"  Innocent  as  this  cigar,  mon  cher — strong,  cer- 
tainly, but  smoked  very  easily.  Soyez  tranquille  /" 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Who  has  not  seen — who  not  admired,  that  no- 
ble picture  by  Daniel  Maclise,  which  refreshes 
the  immortal  name  of  my  ancestor  Caxton !  For 
myself,  while  with  national  pride  I  heard  the  ad- 
miring murmurs  of  the  foreigners  who  grouped 
around  it  (nothing,  indeed,  oi"  which  our  nation 
may  be  more  proud  had  they  seen  in  the  Crystal 
Palace) — heard  with  no  less  a  pride  in  the  gen- 
erous nature  of  fellow-artists,  the  warm  applause 
of  living  and  deathless  masters,  sanctioning  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  popular  crowd ;  what  struck 
me  more  than  the  precision  of  drawing,  for  which 
the  artist  has  been  always  renowned,  and  the 
just  though  gorgeous  affluence  of  color  which 
he  has  more  recently  acquired,  was  the  profound 
depth  of  conception,  out  of  which  this  great  work 
had  so  elaborately  arisen.  That  monk,  with  his 
scowl  toward  the  printer  and  his  back  on  the 
Bible,  over  which  his  form  casts  a  shadow — the 
whole  transition  between  the  mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity of  cell  and  cloister,  and  the  modern  Chris- 
tianity that  rejoices  in  the  daylight,  is  depicted 
there,  in  the  shadow  that  obscures  the  Book — in 
the  scowl  that  is  fixed  upon  the  Book-diffuser  ; 
that  sombre,  musing  face  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  with  the  beauty  of  Napoleon,  dark- 
ened to  the  expression  of  a  Fiend,  looking  far 
and  anxiously  into  futurity,  as  if  foreseeing  there 
what  antagonism  was  about  to  be  created  to  the 
schemes  of  secret  crime  and  unrelenting  force ; 
the  chivalrous  head  of  the  accomplished  Rivers, 
seen  but  in  profile,  under  his  helmet,  as  if  the 
age  when  Chivalry  must  defend  its  noble  at- 
tributes, in  steel,  was  already  half  passed  away  : 
and,  not  least  grand  of  all,  the  rude  thews  and 
sinews  of  the  artisan  forced  into  service  on  the 
type,  and  the  ray  of  intellect,  fierce,  and  men- 
acing revolutions  yet  to  be,  struggling  through 


his  rugged  features,  and  across  his  low  knitted 
brow;  all  this,  which  showed  how  deeply  the 
idea  of  the  discovery  in  its  good  and  its  evil,  its 
saving  light  and  its  perilous  storms,  had  sunk 
into  the  artist's  soul,  charmed  me  as  effecting 
the  exact  union  between  sentiment  and  execu- 
tion, which  is  the  true  and  rare  consummation  of 
the  Ideal  in  Art.  But  observe,  while  in  these 
personages  of  the  group  are  depicted  the  deepei- 
and  graver  agencies  implicated  in  the  bright  but 
terrible  invention — observe  how  little  the  light 
epicures  of  the  hour  heed  the  scowl  of  the  monk, 
or  the  restless  gesture  of  Richard,  or  the  troubled 
gleam  in  the  eyes  of  the  artisan — King  Edward, 
handsome  poco  curante,  delighted,  in  the  sur- 
prise of  a  child,  with  a  new  toy ;  and  Clarence, 
with  his  curious  yet  careless  glance — all  the 
while  Caxton  himself,  calm,  serene,  untroubled, 
intent  solely  upon  the  manifestation  of  his  discov- 
ery, and  no  doubt  supremely  indifferent  whether 
the  first  proofs  of  it  shall  be  dedicated  to  a  Rivers 
or  an  Edward,  a  Richard  or  a  Henry,  Plantage- 
net  or  Tudor — 'tis  all  the  same  to  that  comely, 
gentle-looking  man.  So  is  it  ever  with  your 
Abstract  Science  !  not  a  jot  cares  its  passionless 
logic  for  the  woe  or  weal  of  a  generation  or  two. 
The  stream,  once  emerged  from  its  source,  passes 
on  into  the  Great  Intellectual  Sea,  smiling  over 
the  wretch  that  it  drowns,  or  under  the  keel  of 
the  ship  which  it  serves  as  a  slave. 

Now,  when  about  to  commence  the  present 
chapter  on  the  Varieties  of  Life,  this  master- 
piece of  thoughtful  art  forced  itself  on  my  rec- 
ollection, and  illustrated  what  I  designed  to  say. 
In  the  surface  of  every  age,  it  is  often  that  which 
but  amuses,  for  the  moment,  the  ordinary  children 
of  pleasant  existence,  the  Edwards  and  the 
Clarences  (be  they  kings  and  dukes,  or  simplest 
of  simple  subjects),  which  afterward  towers  out 
as  the  great  serious  epoch  of  the  time.  When 
we  look  back  upon  human  records,  how  the  eye 
settles  upon  Writers  as  the  main  landmarks  of 
the  past !  We  talk  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  of 
Elizabeth,  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  Anne,  as  the  notable 
eras  of  the  world.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  their 
writers  who  have  made  them  so.  Intervals  be- 
tween one  age  of  authors  and  another  lie  unno- 
ticed, as  the  flats  and  common  lands  of  uncultured 
history.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  when  these 
authors  are  living  among  us,  they  occupy  a  very 
small  portion  of  our  thoughts,  and  fill  up  but  de- 
sultory interstices  in  the  bitumen  and  tufa  where- 
from  we  build  up  the  Babylon  of  our  lives !  So 
it  is,  and  perhaps  so  it  should  be,  whether  it 
pleases  the  conceit  of  penmen  or  not.  Life  is 
meant  to  be  active  ;  and  books,  though  they  give 
the  action  to  future  generations,  administer  but 
to  the  holiday  of  the  present. 

And  so,  with  this  long  preface,  I  turn  sudden- 
ly from  the  Randals  and  the  Egertons,  and  the 
Levys,  Avenels,  and  Peschieras — from  the  plots 
and  passions  of  practical  life,  and  drop  the  reader 
suddenly  into  one  of  those  obscure  retreats  where- 
in Thought  weaves,  from  unnoticed  moments,  a 
new  link  to  the  chain  that  unites  the  ajies. 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Within  a  small  room,  the  single  window  of 
which  opened  on  a  fanciful  and  fairy-like  garden, 
that  has  been  before  described,  sale  a  young  man 
alone.  He  had  been  writing  :  the  ink  was  not 
dry  on  his  manuscript,  but  his  thoughts  had  been 
suddenly  interrupted  from  his  work,  and  his  eyes, 
now  lifted  from  the  letter  which  had  occasioned 
that  interruption,  sparkled  with  delight.  "  He 
will  come,"  exclaimed  the  young  man;  "come 
here — to  the  home  which  I  owe  to  him.  I  have 
not  been  unworthy  of  his  friendship.  And  she" 
— his  breast  heaved,  but  the  joy  faded  from  his 
face.  "  Oh,  strange,  strange,  that  I  feel  sad  at 
the  thought  to  see  her  again.  See  her — Ah  no ! 
— my  own  comforting  Helen — my  own  Child- 
angel  !  Her  I  can  never  see  again !  The  grown 
woman — that  is  not  my  Helen.  And  yet — and 
yet,"  he  resumed,  after  a  pause,  "  if  ever  she  read 
the  pages,  in  which  thought  flowed  and  trembled 
under  her  distant  starry  light — if  ever  she  see 
how  her  image  has  rested  with  me,  and  feel  that, 
while  others  believe  that  I  invent,  1  have  but  re- 
membered— will  she  not,  for  a  moment,  be  my 
own  Helen  again  !  Again,  in  heart  and  in  fancy, 
stand  by  my  side  on  the  desolate  bridge — hand  in 
hand — orphans  both,  as  we  stood  in  the  days  so 
sorrowful,  yet,  as  I  recall  them,  so  sweet. — 
Helen  in  England,  it  is  a  dream  !" 

He  rose,  half  consciously,  and  went  to  the 
window.  The  fountain  played  merrily  before 
his  eyes,  and  the  birds  in  the  aviary  caroled  loud 
to  his  ear.  "  And  in  this  house,"  he  murmured, 
"  I  saw  her  last !  And  there,  where  the  fountain 
now  throws  its  stream  on  high — there  her  bene- 
factor and  mine  told  me  that  I  was  to  lose  her, 
and  that  I  might  win — fame.     Alas!" 

At  this  time,  a  woman,  whose  dress  was  some- 
what above  her  mien  and  air,  which,  though  not 
without  a  certain  respectability,  were  very  home- 
1}',  entered  the  room  ;  and,  seeing  the  young  man 
standing  thus  thoughtful  by  the  window,  paused. 
She  was  used  to  his  habits ;  and  since  his  success 
in  life,  had  learned  to  respect  them.  So  she  did 
not  disturb  his  reverie,  but  began  softly  to 
arrange  the  room — dusting,  with  the  corner  of 
her  apron,  the  various  articles  of  furniture,  put- 
ting a  stray  chair  or  two  in  its  right  place,  but 
not  touching  a  single  paper.  Virtuous  woman, 
and  rare  as  virtuous  ! 

The  young  man  turned  at  last,  with  a  deep, 
yet  not  altogether  painful  sigh — 

"  My  dear  mother,  good-day  to  you.  Ah,  you 
do  well  to  make  the  room  look  its  best.  Happy 
news !     I  expect  a  visitor  !" 

"Dear  me,  Leonard,  will  he  want?  lunch — oi 
what?" 

"Nay,  I  think  not,  mother.  It  is  he  to  whom 
we  owe  all — '  Hcpc  otia  fecit.''  Pardon  my  Latin ; 
it  is  Lord  L'Estrange." 

The  face  of  Mrs.  Fairfield  (the  reader  has  long 
since  divined  the  name)  changed  instantly,  and  be- 
trayed a  nervous  twitch  oi'  all  the  muscles,  which 
gave  her  a  family  likeness  to  old  Mrs.  Avenel. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  mother.  He  is  the  kind- 
est—" 


"Don't  talk  so;  I  can't  bear  it!"  cried  Mrs. 
Fairfield. 

"  No  wonder  you  are  affected  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  all  his  benefits.  But  when  once  you  have 
seen  him.  you  will  find  yourself  ever  after  at  your 
ease.  And  so,  pray,  smile  and  look  as  good  as 
you  are  ;  for  I  am  proud  of  your  open,  honest  look 
when  you  are  pleased,  mother.  And  he  must 
see  your  heart  in  your  face  as  I  do." 

With  this,  Leonard  put  his  arm  round  the 
widow's  neck  and  kissed  her.  She  clung  to  him 
fondly  for  a  moment,  and  he  felt  her  tremble  from 
head  to  foot.  Then  she  broke  from  his  embrace, 
and  hurried  out  of  the  room.  Leonard  thought 
perhaps  she  had  gone  to  improve  her  dress,  or  to 
carry  her  housewife  energies  to  the  decoration 
of  the  other  rooms;  for  "the  house"  was  Mrs. 
Fairfield's  hobby  and  passion ;  and  now  that  she 
worked  no  more,  save  for  her  amusement,  it  was 
her  main  occupation.  The  hours  she  contrived 
to  spend  daily  in  bustling  about  those  little  rooms, 
and  leaving  every  thing  therein  to  all  appear- 
ance precisely  the  same,  w'ere  among  the  mar- 
vels  in  life  which  the  genius  of  Leonard  had 
never  comprehended.  But  she  was  always  so 
delighted  when  Mr.  Norreys  or  some  rare  visitor 
came,  and  said  (Mr.  Norreys  never  failed  to  do 
so),  "  How  neatly  all  is  kept  here.  What  could 
Leonard  do  without  you,  Mrs.  Fairfield?" 

And,  to  Norreys's  infinite  amusement,  Mrs. 
Fairfield  always  returned  the  same  answer. 
"  'Deed,  sir,  and  thank  you  kindly,  but  'tis  my  be- 
lief that  the  drawin'-room  would  be  awful  dusty." 
Once  more  left  alone,  Leonard's  mind  return- 
ed to  the  state  of  reverie,  and  his  face  assuaied 
the  expression  that  had  now  become  to  it  habitual. 
Thus  seen,  he  was  changed  much  since  we  last 
beheld  him.  His  cheek  was  more  pale  and  thin, 
his  lips  more  firmly  compressed,  his  eye  more 
fixed  and  abstract.  You  could  detect,  if  I  may 
borrow  a  touching  French  expression,  that  "sor- 
row had  passed  by  there."  But  the  melancholy 
on  his  countenance  was  ineffably  sweet  and  se- 
rene, and  on  his  ample  forehead  there  was  that 
power,  so  rarely  seen  in  early  youth — the  power 
that  has  conquered,  and  betrays  its  conquests  but 
in  calm.  The  period  of  doubt,  of  struggle,  of 
defiance,  was  gone  forever ;  genius  and  soul  were 
reconciled  to  human  life.  It  was  a  face  most 
lovable  ;  so  gentle  and  peaceful  in  its  character. 
No  want  of  fire  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fire  was  so 
clear  and  so  steadfast,  that  it  conveyed  but  the 
impression  of  light.  The  candor  of  boyhood, 
the  simplicity  of  the  villager  were  still  there — 
refined  by  intelligence,  but  intelligence  that  seem- 
ed to  have  traversed  through  knowledge — not 
with  the  footstep,  but  the  wing — unsullied  by  the 
mire — tending  toward  the  star — seeking  through 
the  various  grades  of  Being  but  the  lovelier  forms 
of  truth  and  goodness;  at  home  as  should  be  the 
Art  that  consummates  the  Beautiful — 

"  In  den  heitern  Regionen 
Wo  die  reinen  Forrnen  wohnen."* 


*  At  home- 


In  the  serene  regions 
Where  dwell  the  pure  forms." 
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From  this  reverie  Leonard  did  not  seek  to  rouse 
himself,  till  the  bell  at  the  garden  gate  rang  loud 
and  shrill;  and  then  starting  up  and  hurrying 
into  the  hall,  his  hand  was  grasped  in  Harley's. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

A  FT'LL  and  happy  hour  passed  away  in  Har- 
ley's questions  and  Leonard's  answers ;  the  dia- 
logue that  naturally  ensued  between  the  two,  on 
the  first  interview  after  an  absence  of  years  so 
eventful  to  the  younger  man. 

The  history  of  Leonard  during  this  interval 
was  almost  solely  internal,  the  struggle  of  intel- 
lect with  its  own  difficulties,  the  wanderings  of 
imagination  through  its  own  adventurous  worlds. 

The  first  aim  of  Norreys  in  preparing  the  mind 
of  his  pupil  for  its  vocation,  had  been  to  establish 
the  equilibrium  of  its  powers,  to  calm  into  har- 
mony the  elements  rudely  shaken  by  the  trials 
and  passions  of  the  old  hard  outer  life. 

The  theory  of  Norreys  was  briefly  this.  The 
education  of  a  superior  human  being  is  but  the 
development  of  ideas  in  one  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  To  this  end,  attention  should  be  direct- 
ed— 1st,  To  the  value  of  the  ideas  collected; 
2d!y,  To  their  discipline  ;  3dly,  To  their  expres- 
sion. For  the  first,  acquirement  is  necessary; 
for  the  second,  discipline :  for  the  third,  art.  The 
first  comprehends  knowledge,  purely  intellectual, 
whether  derived  from  observation,  memory,  re- 
flection, books,  or  men,  Aristotle,  or  Fleet-street. 
The  second  demands  training,  not  only  intel- 
lectual, but  moral ;  the  purifying  and  exaltation 
of  motives ;  the  formation  of  habits  ;  in  which 
method  is  but  a  part  of  a  divine  and  harmonious 
symmetry — a  union  of  intellect  and  conscience. 
Ideas  of  value,  stored  by  the  first  process  ;  mar- 
shaled into  force,  and  placed  under  guidance, 
by  the  second ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  third,  to 
place  them  before  the  world  in  the  most  attract- 
ive or  commanding  form.  This  may  be  done  by 
actions  no  less  than  words ;  but  the  adaptation 
of  means  to  end,  the  passage  of  ideas  from  the 
brain  of  one  man  into  the  lives  and  souls  of  all, 
no  less  in  action  than  in  books,  requires  study. 
Action  has  its  art  as  well  as  literature.  Here 
Norreys  had  but  to  deal  with  the  calling  of  the 
scholar,  the  formation  of  the  writer,  and  so  to  guide 
the  perceptions  toward  those  varieties  in  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful,  the  just  combination  of  which 
is  at  once  creation.  Man  himself  is  but  a  com- 
bination of  elements.  He  who  combines  in  nature, 
creates  in  art. 

Such,  very  succinctly  and  inadequately  ex- 
pressed, was  the  system  upon  which  Norreys 
proceeded  to  regulate  and  perfect  the  great  na- 
tive powers  of  his  pupil ;  and  though  the  reader 
may  perhaps  say  that  no  system  laid  down  by 
another  can  either  form  genius  or  dictate  to  its 
results,  yet  probably  nine-tenths  at  least  of  those 
m  whom  we  recognize  the  luminaries  of  our 
race,  have  passed,  unconsciously  to  themselves 
(for  self-education  is  rarely  conscious  of  its 
phases),  through  each  of  these  processes.  And 
DO  one  who  pauses  to  reflect  will  deny,  that  ac- 


cording to  this  theory,  illustrated  by  a  man  of 
vast  experience,  profound  knowledge,  and  ex- 
quisite taste,  the  struggles  of  genius  would  be 
infinitely  lessened ;  its  vision  cleared  and  strength- 
ened, and  the  distance  between  effort  and  suc- 
cess notably  abridged. 

Norreys,  however,  was  far  too  deep  a  reasoner 
to  fall  into  the  error  of  modern  teachers,  who 
suppose  that  education  can  dispense  with  labor. 
No  mind  becomes  muscular  without  rude  and 
early  exercise.  Labor  should  be  strenuous,  but 
in  right  directions.  All  that  we  can  do  for  it  is 
to  save  the  w^aste  of  time  in  blundering  into  need- 
less toils. 

The  master  had  thus  first  employed  his  neo- 
phyte in  arranging  and  compiling  materials  for 
a  great  critical  work  in  which  Norreys  himself 
was  engaged..  In  this  stage  of  scholastic  pre- 
paration, Leonard  was  necessarily  led  to  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  for  which  he  had  great 
aptitude — the  foundations  of  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive erudition  were  solidly  constructed. 
He  traced  by  the  plowshare  the  walls  of  the 
destined  city.  Habits  of  accuracy  and  of  gen- 
eralization became  formed  insensibly;  and  that 
precious  faculty  which  seizes,  amidst  accumu- 
lated materials,  those  that  serve  the  object  for 
which  they  are  explored — (that  faculty  which 
quadruples  all  force,  by  concentrating  it  on  one 
point) — once  roused  into  action,  gave  purpose 
to  every  toil  and  quickness  to  each  perception. 
But  Norreys  did  not  confine  his  pupil  solely  to 
the  mute  world  of  a  library ;  he  introduced  him 
to  some  of  the  first  minds  in  arts,  science,  and 
letters — and  active  life.  "These,"  said  he,  "are 
the  living  ideas  of  the  present,  out  of  which 
books  for  the  future  will  be  wn'itten  :  study  them ; 
and  here,  as  in  the  volumes  of  the  past,  dili- 
gently amass  and  deliberately  compile." 

By  degrees  Norreys  led  on  that  young  ardent 
mind  from  the  selection  of  ideas  to  their  ajsthetic 
analysis — from  compilation  to  criticism  ;  but 
criticism  severe,  close,  and  logical — a  reason 
for  each  word  of  praise  or  of  blame.  Led  in 
this  stage  of  his  career  to  examine  into  the  laws 
of  beauty,  a  new  light  broke  upon  his  mind; 
from  amidst  the  masses  of  marble  he  had  piled 
around  him,  rose  the  vision  of  the  statue. 

And  so,  suddenly  one  day  Norreys  said  to  him, 
"I  need  a  compiler  no  longer — maintain  yourself 
by  your  own  creations."  And  Leonard  wrote, 
and  a  work  flowered  up  from  the  seed  deep 
buried,  and  the  soil  well  cleared  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  the  healthful  influence  of  expanded  air. 

That  first  work  did  not  penetrate  to  a  very 
wide  circle  of  readers,  not  from  any  perceptible 
fault  of  its  own — there  is  luck  in  these  things, 
the  first  anonymous  work  of  an  original  genius 
is  rarely  at  once  eminently  successful.  But  the 
more  experienced  recognized  the  promise  of 
the  book.  Publishers,  who  have  an  instinct  in 
the  discovery  of  available  talent,  which  often 
forestalls  the  appreciation  of  the  public,  volun- 
teered liberal  oilers.  "Be  fully  successful  this 
time,"  said  Norreys;  "think  not  of  models  nor 
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of  style.  Strike  at  once  at  the  common  human 
lieart — throw  away  the  corks — swim  out  boldly. 
One  word  more — never  write  a  page  till  you 
have  walked  from  your  room  to  Temple  Bar, 
and,  mingling  with  men,  and  reading  the  human 
face,  learn  why  great  poets  have  mostly  passed 
their  lives  in  cities." 

Thus  Leonard  wrote  again,  and  woke  one 
morning  to  find  himself  famous.  So  far  as  the 
chances  of  all  professions  dependent  on  health 
will  permit,  present  independence,  and,  with 
foresight  and  economy,  the  prospects  of  future 
competence  were  secured. 

"And,  indeed,"  said  Leonard,  concluding  a 
longer  but  a  simpler  narrative  than  is  here  told 
— "  indeed,  there  is  some  chance  that  1  may  ob- 
tain at  once  a  sum  that  will  leave  me  free  for 
the  rest  of  my  life  to  select  my  own  subjects  and 
write  without  care  for  renumeration.  This  is 
what  I  call  the  true  (and,  perhaps,  alas  !  the 
rare)  independence  of  him  who  devotes  himself 
to  letters.  Norreys,  having  seen  my  boyish 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  certain  machinery 
in  the  steam-engine,  insisted  on  my  giving  much 
time  to  mechanics.  The  study  that  once  pleased 
me  so  greatly,  now  seemed  dull ;  but  I  went 
into  it  with  good  heart ;  and  the  result  is,  that  I 
have  improved  so  far  on  my  original  idea,  that 
my  scheme  has  met  the  approbation  of  one  of 
our  most  scientific  engineers;  and  I  am  as- 
sured that  the  patent  for  it  will  be  purchased 
of  me  upon  terms  which  I  am  ashamed  to  name 
to  you,  so  disproportioned  do  they  seem  to  the 
value  of  so  simple  a  discovery.  Meanwhile,  I 
am  already  rich  enough  to  have  realized  the 
two  dreams  of  my  heart — to  make  a  home  in 
the  cottage  where  I  had  last  seen  you  and 
Helen — 1  mean  Miss  Digby ;  and  to  invite  to 
that  home  her  who  had  sheltered  my  infancy." 
"Your  mother,  where  is  she?  Let  me  see 
her." 

Leonard  ran  out  to  call  the  widow,  but,  to  his 
surprise  and  vexation,  learned  that  she  had  quit- 
ted the  house  before  L'Estrange  arrived. 

He  came  back  perplexed  how  to  explain  what 
seemed  ungracious  and  ungrateful,  and  spoke 
with  hesitating  lip  and  flushed  cheek  of  the 
widow's  natural  timidity  and  sense  of  her  own 
homelv  station.  "  And  so  overpowered  is  she," 
added  Leonard,  "by  the  recollection  of  all  that 
we  owe  to  you,  that  she  never  hears  your  name 
without  agitation  or  tears,  and  trembled  like  a 
leaf  at  the  thought  of  seeing  you." 

"Ha!"  said  Harley,  with  visible  emotion. 
"Is  it  so?"  And  he  bent  down,  shading  his 
face  with  his  hand.  "  And,"  he  renewed,  after 
a  pause,  but  not  looking  up — "and  you  ascribe 
this  fear  of  seeing  me,  this  agitation  at  my  name, 
solely  to  an  exaggerated  sense  of — of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  my  acquaintance  with 
yourself?" 

"  And,  perhaps,  to  a  sort  of  shame  that  the 
mother  of  one  you  have  made  her  proud  of  is  but 
a  peasant." 

"That  is  all,"  said  Harley,  earnestly,  now 


looking  up  and  fixing  eyes  in  which  stood  tears, 
upon  Leonard's  ingenuous  brow. 

"Oh,  my  dear  lord,  what  else  can  it  be?  Do 
not  judge  her  harshly." 

L'Estrange  rose  abruptly,  pressed  Leonard's 
band,  muttered  something  not  audible,  and  then 
drawing  his  young  friend's  arm  in  his,  led  hira 
into  the  garden,  and  turned  the  conversation 
back  to  its  former  topics. 

Leonard's  heart  yearned  to  ask  after  Helen, 
and  yet  something  withheld  him  from  doing  so, 
till,  seeing  Harley  did  not  volunteer  to  speak  of 
her,   he  could  not  resist  his  impulse.      "  And 
Helen — Miss  Digby — is  she  much  changed  ?" 
"  Changed,  no — yes  ;  very  much." 
"Very  much!"  Leonard  sighed. 
"I  shall  see  her  again  ?" 
"Certainly,"  said  Harley,  in  a  tone  of  sur. 
prise.     "How  can  you  doubt  it?     And  I  re- 
serve to  you  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  you  are 
renowned.      You  blush  ;  well,  I  will  say  that 
for  you.     But  you  shall  give  her  your  books." 

"  She  has  not  yet  read  them,  then  ? — not  the 
last  ?  The  first  was  not  worthy  of  her  attention," 
said  Leonard,  disappointed. 

"She  has  only  just  arrived  in  England;  and, 
though  your  books  reached  me  in  Germany,  she 
was  not  then  with  me.  When  I  have  settled 
some  business  that  will  take  me  from  town,  I 
shall  present  you  to  her  and  my  mother."  There 
was  a  certain  embarrassment  in  Harley's  voice 
as  he  spoke ;  and,  turning  round  abruptly,  he 
exclaimed,  "  But  you  have  shown  poetry  even 
here.  I  could  not  have  conceived  that  so  much 
beauty  could  be  drawn  from  what  appeared  to 
me  the  most  commonplace  of  all  suburban  gar- 
dens. Why,  surely  where  that  charming  foun- 
tain now  plays,  stood  the  rude  bench  in  which  I 
read  your  verses." 

"It  is  true ;  I  wished  to  unite  all  together  my 
happiest  associations.  I  think  I  told  you,  ray 
lord,  in  one  of  my  letters,  that  I  had  owed  a  very 
happy,  yet  very  struggling  time  in  ray  boyhood 
to  the  singular  kindness  and  generous  instruc- 
tions of  a  foreigner  whom  I  served.  This  foun- 
tain is  copied  from  one  that  I  made  in  his  gar- 
den, and  by  the  margin  of  which  many  a  summer 
day  I  have  sat  and  dreamt  of  fame  and  knowl- 
edge." 

"True,  you  told  me  of  that;   and  your  for- 
eigner will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  your  success, 
and  no  less  so  of  your  graceful  recollections.    By 
the  way,  you  did  not  mention  his  name." 
"  Riccabocca." 

"  Riccabocca !  My  own  dear  and  noble  friend ! 
— is  it  possible  ?  One  of  my  reasons  for  return- 
ing to  England  is  connected  with  him.  Yon 
shall  go  down  with  me  and  see  him.  I  meant 
to  start  this  evening." 

"My  dear  lord,"  said  Leonard,  "I  think  that 
you  may  spare  yourself  so  long  a  journey.  1 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  Signor  Riccabocca 
is  my  nearest  neighbor.  Two  days  ago  I  was 
in  the  garden,  when  suddenly  lifting  my  eyes  to 
yon  hillock  I  perceived  the  form  of  a  man  seated 
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amonij  the  bushwood ;  and,  though  I  could  not 
see  his  features,  there  was  something-  in  the  very 
outline  of  his  figure  and  his  peculiar  position, 
that  irresistibly  reminded  me  of  Riccabocca.  1 
hastened  out  of  the  garden  and  ascended  the  hill, 
but  he  was  gone.  My  suspicions  were  so  strong 
that  I  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  at  the  different 
shops  scattered  about,  and  learned  that  a  family 
consisting  of  a  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  daugh- 
ter, had  lately  come  to  live  in  a  house  that  you 
must  have  passed  in  your  way  hither,  standing 
a  little  back  from  the  road,  surrounded  hy  high 
walls ;  and  though  they  were  said  to  be  English, 
vet  from  the  description  given  to  me  of  the  gen- 
tleman's person  by  one  who  had  noticed  it,  by 
the  fact  of  a  foreign  servant  in  their  employ,  and 
by  the  very  name  •  Richmouth,'  assigned  the  new 
comers,  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  is  the  family 
you  seek." 

"And  you  have  not  called  to  ascertain ?^^ 

"  Pardon  me,  but  the  family  so  evidently  shun- 
ning observation  (no  one  but  the  master  himself 
ever  seen  without  the  walls),  the  adoption  of 
another  name,  too,  lead  me  to  infer  that  Signer 
Riccabocca  has  some  strong  motive  for  con- 
cealment; and  now,  with  my  improved  knowl- 
edo-e  of  life,  I  can  not,  recalling  all  the  past,  but 
suppose  that  Riccabocca  was  not  what  he  ap- 
peared. Hence,  I  have  hesitated  on  formally 
obtruding  myself  upon  his  secrets,  whatever  they 
be,  and  have  rather  watched  for  some  chance 
occasion  to  meet  him  in  his  walks." 

"  You  did  right,  my  dear  Leonard ;  but  my  rea- 
sons for  seeing  my  old  friend  forbid  all  scruples 
of  delicacy,  and  I  will  go  at  once  to  his  house." 

"You  will  tell  me,  my  lord,  if  I  am  right." 

"I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Pray,  stay 
at  home  till  I  return.  And  now,  ere  I  go,  one 
question  more.  You  indulge  conjectures  as  to 
Riccabocca,  because  he  has  changed  his  name 
— why  have  you  dropped  your  own?" 

"I  wished  to  have  no  name,"  said  Leonard, 
coloring  deeply,  "but  that  which  I  could  make 
myself." 

"Proud  poet,  this  I  can  comprehend.  But 
from  what  reason  did  you  assume  the  strange  and 
fantastic  name  of  Oran  ?" 

The  flush  on  Leonard's  face  became  deeper. 
"My  lord,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "it  is  a 
childish  fancy  of  mine  ;  it  is  an  anagram." 

"Ah!" 

"  At  a  time  when  my  cravings  after  knowledge 
were  likely  much  to  mislead,  and  perhaps  undo 
me,  I  chanced  on  some  poems  that  suddenly  af- 
fected my  whole  mind,  and  led  me  up  into  purer 
air;  and  I  was  told  that  these  poems  were  writ- 
ten in  youth,  by  one  who  had  beauty  and  genius 
—one  who  was  in  her  grave — a  relation  of  my 
own,  and  her  familiar  name  was  Nora — " 

"Ah!"  again  ejaculated  Lord  L'Estrange, 
and  his  arm  pressed  heavily  upon  Leonard's. 

"  So,  somehow  or  other,"  continued  the  young 
author,  falteringly,  "  I  wished  that  if  ever  I  won 
to  a  poet's  fame,  it  might  be  to  my  own  heart,  at 
least,  associated  with  this  name  of  Nora — with 


her  whom  death  had  robbed  of  the  fame  that  she 
might  otherwise  have  won — with  her  who — " 

He  paused,  greatly  agitated. 

Harley  was  no  less  so.  But  as  if  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  the  soldier  bent  dow^n  his  manly  head  and 
kissed  the  poet's  brow ;  then  he  hastened  to  the 
gate,  flung  himself  on  his  horse,  and  rode  away. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
Lord  L'Jj^strange  did  not  proceed  at  once  to 
Riccabocca's  house.  He  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  remembrance  too  deep  and  too  strong  to  yield 
easily  to  the  lukewarm  claim  of  friendship.  He 
rode  fast  and  far ;  and  impossible  it  would  be  to 
define  the  feelings  that  passed  through  a  mind  so 
acutely  sensitive,  and  so  rootedly  tenacious  of  all 
affections.  When  he  once  more,  recalling  his  duty 
to  the  Italian,  retraced  his  road  to  Norwood,  the 
slow  pace  of  his  horse  was  significant  of  his  own 
exhausted  spirits ;  a  deep  dejection  had  succeeded 
to  feverish  excitement.  "Vain  task,"  he  mur- 
mured, "  to  wean  myself  from  the  dead  !  Yet  I 
am  now  betroihed  to  another  ;  and  she,  with  all 
her  virtues  is  not  the  one  to — "  He  stopped  short 
in  generous  self-rebuke.  "  Too  late  to  think  of 
that !  Now,  all  that  should  remain  to  me  is  to 
insure  the  happiness  of  the  life  to  which  I  have 
pledged  my  own.  But — "  He  sighed  as  he  so 
murmured.  On  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Ricca- 
bocca's house,  he  put  up  his  horse  at  a  little  inn, 
and  proceeded  on  foot  across  the  heath-land  to- 
ward the  dull  square  building,  which  Leonard's 
description  had  sufficed  to  indicate  as  the  exile's 
new  home.  It  was  long  before  any  one  answer- 
ed his  summons  at  the  gate.  Not  till  he  had 
thrice  rung  did  he  hear  a  heavy  step  on  the  gravel 
walk  within ;  then  the  wicket  within  the  gate  was 
partially  drawn  aside,  a  dark  eye  gleamed  out, 
and  a  voice  in  imperfect  English  asked  who  was 
there. 

"  Lord  L'Estrange  ;  and  if  I  am  right  as  to  the 
person  I  seek,  that  name  will  at  once  admit  me." 

The  door  flew  open  as  did  that  of  the  mystio 
cavern  at  the  sound  of  "  Open  Sesame ;"  and  Gi- 
acomo,  almost  weeping  with  joyous  emotion,  ex- 
claimed in  Italian,  "  The  good  Lord !  Holy  San 
Giacomo  !  thou  hast  heard  me  at  last !  We  are 
safe  now."  And  dropping  the  blunderbuss  with 
which  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  arm  him- 
self, he  lifted  Harley's  hand  to  his  lips,  in  the 
affectionate  greeting  familiar  to  his  countrymen. 

"  And  the  Padrone  ?"  asked  Harley,  as  he  en- 
tered the  jealous  precincts. 

"Oh,  he  is  just  gone  out;  but  he  will  not  be 
long.     You  will  wait  for  him?" 

"Certainly.  What  lady  is  that  I  see  at  the 
far  end  of  the  garden?" 

"  Bless  her,  it  is  our  Signorina.  I  will  run  and 
tell  her  that  you  are  come." 

"  That  I  am  come ;  but  she  can  not  know  me 
even  by  name." 

"Ah,  Excellency,  can  you  think  so?  Many 
and  many  a  time  has  she  talked  to  me  of  you,  and 
I  have  heard  her  pray  to  the  holy  Madonna  to 
bless  you,  and  in  a  voice  so  sweet — " 
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"Stay,  1  will  present  myself  to  her.  Go  into 
the  house,  and  we  will  wait  without  for  the  Pa- 
drone. Nay,  I  need  the  air,  my  friend."  Harley, 
as  he  said  this,  broke  from  Giacomo,  and  ap- 
proached Violante. 

The  poor  child,  in  her  solitary  walk  in  the  ob- 
scurer parts  of  the  dull  garden,  had  escaped  the 
eye  of  Giacomo  when  he  had  gone  forth  to  an- 
swer the  bell ;  and  she,  unconscious  of  the  fears 
of  which  she  was  the  object,  had  felt  something 
of  youthful  curiosity  at  the  summons  at  the  gate, 
and  the  sight  of  a  stranger  in  close  and  friendly 
conference  with  the  unsocial  Giacomo. 

As  Harley  now  neared  her  with  that  singular 
grace  of  movement  which  belonged  to  him,  a  thrill 
shot  through  her  heart — she  knew  not  why.  She 
did  not  recognize  his  likeness  to  the  sketch  taken 
by  her  father,  from  his  recollections  of  Harley 's 
early  youth.  She  did  not  guess  who  he  was  ;  and 
yet  she  felt  herself  color,  and,  naturally  fearless 
though  she  was,  turned  away  with  a  vague  alarm. 

"Pardon  my  want  of  ceremony,  Signorina," 
said  Harley,  in  Italian ;  "  but  I  am  so  old  a  friend 
of  your  father's  that  I  can  not  feel  as  a  stranger 
to  yourself." 

Then  Violante  lifted  to  him  her  dark  eyes,  so 
intelligent  and  so  innocent — eyes  full  of  surprise, 
but  not  displeased  surprise.  And  Harley  himself 
stood  amazed,  and  almost  abashed,  by  the  rich 
and  marvelous  beauty  that  beamed  upon  him. 
"My  father's  friend,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  "and 
I  never  to  have  seen  you  !" 

"Ah,  Signorina,"  said  Harley  (and  something 
of  his  native  humor,  half  arch,  half  sad,  played 
round  his  lip),  "you  are  mistaken  there;  you 
have  seen  me  before,  and  you  received  me  much 
more  kindly  then — " 

"  Signor  !"  said  Violante,  more  and  more  sur- 
prised, and  with  a  yet  richer  color  on  her  cheeks. 

Harley,  who  had  now  recovered  from  the 
first  eifect  of  her  beauty,  and  who  regarded  her 
as  men  of  his  years  and  character  are  apt  to  re- 
gard ladies  in  their  teens,  as  more  child  than 
woman,  suliered  himself  to  be  amused  by  her  per- 
plexity ;  for  it  was  in  his  nature,  that  the  graver 
and  more  mournful  he  felt  at  heart,  the  more  he 
sought  to  give  play  and  whim  to  his  spirits. 

"Indeed,  Signorina,"  said  he  demurely,  "you 
insisted  then  on  placing  one  of  those  fair  hands 
in  mine  ;  the  other  (forgive  me  the  fidelit}^  of  my 
recollections)  was  atTectionately  thrown  around 
my  neck." 

"Signor!"  again  exclaimed  Violante;  but 
this  time  there  was  anger  in  her  voice  as  well 
as  surprise,  and  nothing  could  be  more  charm- 
ing than  her  look  of  pride  and  resentment. 

Harley  smiled  again,  but  with  so  much  kindly 
sweetness,  that  the  anger  vanished  at  once,  or 
rather  Violante  felt  angry  with  herself  that  she 
was  no  longer  angry  with  him.  But  she  had 
looked  so  beautiful  in  her  anger,  that  Harley 
wished,  perhaps,  to  see  her  angry  again.  So, 
composi  !g  his  lips  from  their  propitiatory  smile 
he  resui\icd,  gravely — 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  BRACE  OF  BLUNDERS  BY  A  ROV- 
ING  ENGLISHMAN. 

I  ARRIVED  at  Bayonne  from  Paris,  by  the 
Malle-Poste,  one  glorious  morning.  How 
well  I  remember  it !  The  courier,  who  used  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  old 
French  Malle-Poste,  was  the  most  irritable  man 
I  ever  saw.  He  quarreled  with  every  one  and 
every  thing  on  the  road.  I  fancy  that  he  was 
liable  to  some  slight  penalty  in  case  of  reachinw 
Bayonne  later  than  a  given  hour ;  but  had  the 
penalty  been  breaking  on  the  wheel,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  anxious  to  drive  at  full  speed. 
Here  let  me  note,  by  the  way,  that  the  pace  of  a 
French  courier,  in  the  good  old  times,  was  the 
most  tremendous  pace  at  which  I  have  ever  trav- 
eled behind  horses.  It  surpassed  the  helter-skel- 
ter of  an  Irish  mail.  The  whole  economy  of  the 
Malle-Poste  was  curious.  No  postillion  ever  drove 
more  than  one  stage :  mortal  arms  could  not  have 
continued  flogging  any  farther.  The  number  of 
the  horses  was  indefinite — now  there  were  four ; 
presently,  five,  or  six,  or  seven ;  four  again,  or 
eight ;  all  harnessed  with  broken  bits  of  rope 
and  wonders  of  fragmentary  tackle.  The  coach 
box,  on  which  the  postillion  used  to  sit,  was  the 
minutest  iron  perch  to  which  the  body  of  a  man 
could  hook  itself  The  coach  itself  was  britzka 
shaped,  with  room  for  two.  It  was  in  this  con 
veyance  that  I  traveled  over  the  frightful  hill 
between  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.  When  w 
neared  any  descent  a  mile  or  two  long,  the  postil 
lion  regularly  tied  the  reins  loosely  to  some  par 
of  the  frail  box,  seized  the  whip,  and  flogged, 
and  shouted,  until  down  we  went  with  a  grea 
rush,  dashing  and  rocking  from  side  to  side 
while  my  irate  friend,  the  courier,  plied  a  sor 
of  iron  drag  or  rudder,  with  the  enthusiastic  ge^ 
tures  of  a  madman.  Watching  my  time,  wheii, 
after  one  of  these  frantic  bouts,  my  friend  sank 
back  exhausted,  and  quite  hoarse  with  all  hia 
roaring,  I  quietly  offered  him  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
which  I  had  bought  at  Tours.  Their  grateful 
coolness  made  the  man  my  friend  eternally ;  but 
had  I  offered  him  a  captain's  biscuit  at  that  mo- 
ment I  could  not  have  answered  for  the  conse- 
quences. So  much  depends  on  judgment  in  the 
timing  of  a  gift ! 

On  arriving  at  Bayonne,  the  first  notable  thing 
I  saw  was  a  gendarme,  who  a.skcd  me  for  my 
passport.  I  had  none.  He  looked  grave,  but  I, 
young  in  travel,  pushed  him  aside  cavalierly,  and 
bade  my  servant,  who  had  arrived  the  day  before, 
see  to  my  luggage.  The  cocked  hat  followed  me 
into  the  inn,  but  bidding  it  be  off,  I  walked  into 
a  private  sitting-room,  in  which  a  bed  was  a 
prominent  article  of  furniture.  I  ordered  for  my 
breakfast  some  broiled  ham  and  eggs,  and  was 
informed  that  I  could  not  have  ham,  though  in 
Bayonne.  I  should  be  served  with  chocolate  and 
sugar-sticks,  pump-water,  and  milk-bread.  WTiile 
breakfast  was  preparing,  the  cocked  hat  arrested 
me,  and  marched  me  off  to  the  police-office. 

"  Your  passport  1"  said  the  Inspector. 

"  My  breakfast,"  said  I. 
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"  You  are  under  arrest,"  said  the  Inspector. 
Then  I  referred  to  the  consul,  with  whom  I 
had  a  sort  of  second-hand  acquaintance,  and  who 
offered  to  provide  me  with  a  passport ;  but  his 
offer  was  declined.  I  was  conducted  to  the  pre- 
fet.  The  prefet  transferred  me  to  the  Procureur 
du  Roi,  whom  I  unhappily  disturbed  when  he 
was  sitting  down  to  breakfast.  I  apologized  for 
ray  unavoidable  intrusion. 

'*  Pray  don't  mention  it,"  said  he  ;  "I  take 
cold  fish  for  breakfast,  and  iced  coffee  ;"  so  he 
sat  down  and  listened  to  my  tale,  and  said  that 
I  must  be  detained. 

"  Impossible  !"  I  cried.  "  I  have  sent  on  my 
money  and  baggage  to  Madrid." 

"  Many  political  agitators  have  slipped  through 
Bayonne,"  replied  the  procureur.  "  Write  to 
Lord  Hervey.  When  a  passport  comes  for  you 
from  Paris  you  can  pass  the  frontier ;  not  before." 
Of  course  he  said  he  was  "  desolated,"  as  he 
bowed  me  out.  I  was  at  liberty  to  reside  at  the 
hotel,  under  the  lackeyship  of  two  gendarmes, 
who  waited  on  me  night  and  day.  A  crowd  had 
gathered  to  witness  my  return  from  the  house  of 
the  procureur,  and  ladies  thronged  the  balconies. 
Rumor  had,  in  fact,  created  me  Conde  de  Monte- 
molin ! 

Henceforth,  until  my  passport  came,  I  was 
peeped  at  through  all  manner  of  doors  by  all  man- 
ner of  men,  and  encountered  accidentally  in  pass- 
ages by  all  manner  of  women  ;  one  band  hinder- 
ed me  from  sleeping  in  my  bed,  another  played 
to  me  at  dinner,  and  both  expected  payment 
for  their  services,  until  the  passport  came,  and 
brought  me  so  much  degradation  as  enabled  me 
to  step,  uncared  for,  into  the  common  diligence, 
and  travel  on. 

It  has  occurred  to  many  other  people  to  be 
mistaken  in  some  such  way,  and  more  than  once 
it  has  occurred  to  people  to  make,  on  their  own 
account,  a  certain  blunder,  which  Goldsmith  has 
immortalized.  This  blander,  I,  when  I  ought  to 
have  known  better,  was  incautious  enough  one 

day  to  commit 

In  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-eight,  I  was  engaged  in  a  tour  through  the 
by-ways  of  Germany,  on  horseback.  During  this 
tour  I  found  myself,  one  summer  morning,  draw- 
ing near  to  the  small  town  of  Maikommen,  in  the 
Palatinate.  Though  the  dawn  had  been  cloud- 
less, the  noon  threatened  a  storm,  and  already 
the  big  drops  struck  on  the  ground.  Respect 
for  my  baggage,  which  consisted  of  two  shirts, 
three  books,  and  a  pair  of  stockings,  made  me 
look  for  shelter. 

The  heavy  drops  fell  faster  as  I  cantered  on 
at  a  brisk  pace,  and  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
little  town  rode  through  a  pair  of  broad  gates  into 
what  I  took  for  the  inn-yard.  Having  stabled  my 
horse  in  a  remarkably  clean  stall,  I  ran  into  the 
house,  and  got  under  cover,  just  as  the  first  peal 
of  thunder  rattled  amonor  the  distant  hills,  and 
the  rain  had  begun  plashing  down  in  earnest. 
A  pretty  child  sucked  its  thumbs  in  the  passage. 
"  Quick,  little  puss,"  said  I,  shaking  the  rain- 
drops from  my  hat,  "  tell  somebody  to  come  to 
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me!"     "Mamma,"  the  child  cried,  running  in, 
"  here  is  a  strange  gentleman." 

A  pleasant-looking  woman,  with  a  homely 
German  face,  came  out  of  an  adjoining  room 
with  the  child  clinging  to  her  dress,  and  asked 
me  what  I  wanted  ! 

"  Some  dinner,"  I  answered,  "  and  a  bottle  of 
your  best  wine." 

"  Go  and  tell  father  to  come,"  said  the  woman, 
looking  at  me  curiously.  A  tall,  good-humored 
man,  of  about  fifty,  made  his  appearance,  and  I 
repeated  my  desire  in  a  tone  somewhat  more 
authoritative.  He  laughed,  and  the  wife  laughed, 
and  the  child  shrieked  with  laughter.  But  I  had 
met  with  many  curiosities  among  the  German 
innkeepers  in  remote  country  places,  and,  being 
willing  to  let  these  people  see  that,  though  an 
Englishman,  I  was  also  good-humored,  I  joined 
their  laugh,  and  then  asked,  with  a  grave  face, 
when  the  table-d'hote  would  be  served  ? 

"We  keep  no  table-d'hote,"  replied  the  husband. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  but  notwithstanding,  you  will 
let  me  have  some  dinner,  I  suppose  1  I  have 
come  a  long  way,  and  it  is  far  to  the  next  town. 
Besides,  it  rains  !" 

"  Certainly,  it  rains  !"  replied  the  man,  with  a 
phlegmatic  look  over  the  puddles  in  the  court-yard, 

At  this  moment  a  clattering  of  plates,  a  steam 
of  soup,  and  a  sweet  odor  of  fresh  cucumber,  at- 
tracted my  attention.  I  said  immediately  that  I 
was  quite  willing  to  dine  at  their  table.  By  this 
time  the  child  had  got  over  its  fear,  and  was  at 
play  with  my  riding-whip  ;  a  few  caressing  words 
of  mine  toward  the  little  one,  had  reassured  its 
mother.  She  spoke  for  a  moment  in  patois  with 
her  husband  ;  and  then  bade  the  servant  lay  an- 
other knife  and  fork. 

I  rather  liked  my  landlord's  eccentricity ;  so, 
tapping  him  upon  the  shoulder  in  a  friendly  way, 
I  desired  that  he  would  let  me  have  a  bottle  of 
his  very  best  wine  ;  and  by  way  of  propitiating 
him  still  more,  I  feigned  to  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  his  cellar,  and  requested  to  see  it.  "  0, 
very  well,"  he  said  ;   "  follow  me  if  you  please." 

He  took  me  down  into  a  cellar  capitally 
stocked,  and  there  we  tasted  a  good  many  wines. 
My  landlord  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  temper. 

"And  what,"  I  asked,  "is  the  price  of  that 
white  wine  in  the  thin  long-necked  bottles  V 

I  despair  of  getting  its  colossal  name  down 
upon  paper,  or  I  would  try  it ;  he  gave  it  a  great 
many  syllables,  and  said  it  was  the  choicest  and 
most  expensive  wine  he  had. 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  that  is  what  we  will  drink 
to-day.  I  will  take  a  bottle  to  myself,  and  you 
another;  you  shall  drink  it  with  me." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  said  ;  "  but  let  me 
recommend  some  other  bin  ;  this  wine  you  will 
find  is — is  very  heady." 

I  thought  that,  like  a  thrifty  host,  he  had  so)Me 
qualm  about  my  means  of  paying  for  it ;  so  I 
seized,  manfully,  a  bottle  in  each  hand,  and  cry- 
ing "Come  along!"  accompanied  the  host  into 
the  dining-room. 

The  wine  deserved  its  praise ;  opening  our 
hearts,  it  soon  made  us  famous  friends.     I  had 
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been  pleased  with  the  scenery  about  this  quiet 
nook,  and,  being  master  of  my  time,  and  very 
comfortable,  I  made  up  my  mind  and  said, 

"  I  tell  you  what,  my  friend.  I  shall  send  for 
my  things  from  Heidelberg,  and  stay  here  for  a 
week  or  two." 

The  laughter  again  pealed  out ;  but  my  host, 
who  probably  had  seen  quite  enough  of  a  guest 
who  insisted  upon  drinking  his  best  wine,  put  on 
a  grave  face.  It  looked  like  an  innkeeper's  face, 
when  he  is  buckling  himself  up  to  strike  a  bar- 
gain. To  save  him  trouble,  I  at  once  said  that 
I  would  pay  three  florins  a  day  for  myself,  and 
one  for  the  accommodation  of  my  horse. 

"  He  thinks  we  keep  an  inn  !"  the  little  child 
screamed  through  her  laughter.  I  instantly  col- 
lapsed. 

PUBLIC  EXECUTIONS  IN  ENGLAND. 

ONE  Saturday  morning  toward  the  close  of 
November  or  beginning  of  December,  I  have 
forgotten  the  precise  date,  a  letter  was  put  into 
my  hand  at  the  office.  It  was  from  my  quondam 
friend  and  employer  the  cutler  editor,  as  whose 
agent  I  occasionally  acted,  and  who  charged  me 
with  a  commission  to  procure  him  certain  "  sorts" 
from  the  foundry  and  transmit  them  by  coach,  in 
time  for  his  next  impression.  Not  choosing  to 
disappoint  my  wife  and  lose  my  dinner,  I  deferred 
the  visit  to  the  foundry  until  after  work  in  the 
evening ;  when,  upon  arriving  at  Chiswell-street, 
I  found  the  men  in  the  act  of  leaving,  but  was 
informed  I  could  have  the  materials  I  wanted  as 
early  as  I  chose  on  Monday.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing, accordingly,  having  risen  rather  earlier  than 
usual  and  breakfasted  by  candle-light,  I  set  forth 
to  execute  my  commission  before  proceeding  to 
work.  Crossing  Blackfriars-bridge,  and  barely 
noticing  that  there  was  an  unusual  concourse  of 
foot-passengers  of  the  laboring  and  lower  sorts,  I 
turned  up  Ludgate-hill,  where  I  found  the  crowd 
still  greater,  less  equivocally  disrespectable,  and 
all  hurrying  forward  at  a  rapid  walking-pace, 
intent  upon  the  object  I  had  in  view,  I  pushed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  the  rest,  and  turning  sharp 
round  into  the  Old  Bailey,  came  suddenly  upon  a 
spectacle  which,  of  all  others,  was  the  farthest 
from  my  thoughts.  It  was  the  morning  of  an 
execution.  A  thick  damp  haze  filled  the  air,  not 
amounting  to  an  actual  fog,  but  sufficiently  dense 
to  confine  the  limits  of  vision  to  a  few  hundred 
yards.  The  beams  of  the  level  sun  threw  an 
almost  supernatural  light  of  a  dim  but  fiery  hue 
into  the  mist  which  they  yet  had  not  force  enough 
to  penetrate ;  and  there,  darkly  looming  with 
grim  and  shadow-like  outline  against  a  back- 
ground of  lurid  vapor,  rose  the  gallows  upon 
which  a  wretched  fellow-creature  was  about  to 
be  death-.strangled  and  dangled  in  expiation  of  the 
crime  of  murder.  In  a  moment  the  commission 
I  had  in  hand  vanished  from  my  thoughts,  and, 
impelled  by  a  fearful  and  morbid  curiosity,  I 
sulfered  myself  to  be  borne  by  the  pre.ssure  be- 
hind, every  moment  aggravated  by  the  arrival  of 
trampling  multitudes  to  the  spot,  toward  the  ob- 
ject of  the  general  gaze.     One  minute  afterward, 


I  saw  that  the  attempt  to  retrace  my  steps  would 
be  not  only  vain  but  dangerous  ;  and,  compelled 
to  make  the  best  of  what  I  could  not  now  avoid, 
I  was  pressed  onward  as  far  as  the  outlet  of 
Fleet-lane,  when,  contriving  by  main  force  to 
get  my  back  against  the  end  of  a  stout  tressle 
upon  which  seven  or  eight  fellows  were  mounted, 
I  managed  to  maintain  my  position  until  the  hor- 
rible ceremony  was  concluded.  It  wanted  yet 
full  twenty  minutes  to  eight  o'clock,  when  I  stood 
fast-wedged  within  a  few  fathoms'  length  of  the 
scaflbld.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  pierce  through 
the  misty  glare,  was  one  unbroken  sea  of  human 
heads  and  faces  ;  the  outer  masses  reeling,  stag- 
gering and  driving  in  fitful  currents  against  the 
firm,  compact  and  solid  centre,  fixed  and  immov- 
able as  though  charmed  to  stone  by  the  horrible 
fascination  of  the  gibbet.  Far  beyond  and  above 
all  the  tower  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  magnified  by  the 
morning  haze,  showed  like  a  tall,  transparent 
cloud,  from  which  was  soon  to  burst  the  thunder- 
peal of  doom  upon  the  miserable  man  who  had 
shed  his  brother  s  blood.  The  subdued  murmur 
of  the  immense  mob  rose  and  swelled  like  the 
hollow  roar  of  a  distant  but  angry  sea.  Here 
and  there  a  tall  and  burly  ruffian,  pre-eminent 
above  the  crowd,  signaled  his  fellow  in  the  dis- 
tance, or  bellowed  a  ghastly  witticism  upon  the 
coming  horror  across  the  heads  of  the  throng. 
Women — if  women  they  are  to  be  called,  who, 
like  vultures  to  the  carcass,  flock  to  the  spectacle 
of  dying  agonies — of  all  ages  but  of  one  inde- 
scribably vicious  and  repulsive  class,  had  pushed, 
and  struggled,  and  fought  their  way  to  an  eligible 
point  of  view,  where  they  awaited  with  masculine 
impatience  the  close  of  the  fearful  drama  of 
which  they  formed  so  revolting  a  part.  Children 
of  tender  age,  who  must  have  taken  up  their 
position  ere  the  day  had  dawned,  and  before  the 
arrival  of  the  masses,  made  an  unsightly  addition 
to  the  scene.  A  boy  of  nine,  borne  aloft  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  man  of  sixty,  who  stood  by  my 
side,  expressed  his  uncontrollable  delight  at  the 
tragedy  he  was  about  to  witness.  At  every 
window  in  the  houses  opposite,  the  debtors'  door, 
and  indeed  wherever  a  view  of  the  gallows  could  | 
be  obtained,  parties  of  pleasure  were  assembled  i 
for  the  recreation  of  the  morning.  The  roofs,  the  j| 
parapets,  the  protruding  eaves  of  the  shops,  all  | 
were  populous  with  life  ;  the  very  lamp-posts  and 
projecting  sign-boards  were  clung  and  clusteredj 
over  with  eager  beings  impatient  to  assist  in  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  the  victim  of  the  law.  And 
now  a  violent  surging  and  commotion  in  tht^ 
centre  of  the  living  mass  gives  token  of  a  fierct^ 
quarrel  which  has  ripened  to  a  fight.  Shrieks 
yells,  and  cheers  of  encouragement  issue  from  d  I 
hundred  throats,  while  a  crew  of  tall  and  power- 
ful blackguards  elbow  and  trample  their  way  tt  j 
the  scene  of  action,  and  the  glazed  hats  of  tht 
police  are  seen  converging  unerringly  to  the  dis  i 
turbed  spot.  Then  there  is  the  flourishing  o 
gilded  staves,  the  sound  of  sturdy  blows  follower 
by  a  roar  of  execration,  and  a  gory-visaged  cii' 
prit  is  dragged  forth,  defrauded  of  his  expectc^ 
banquet,  and  consigned  to  a  cell  in  the  neare; 
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station.  The  tumult  has  hardly  subsided  when 
another  claims  attention.  A  brace  of  pickpock- 
ets, taking  advantage  of  the  fight,  are  caught  in 
the  too  confident  exercise  of  their  profession  ; 
and  these,  much  easier  captives  than  the  fighting 
Irishman,  are  led  off  in  their  turn  to  the  same 
vile  durance. 

By  this  time,  weary  and  actually  sore  with  the 
repeated  violent  collisions  I  had  undergone  in 
sustaining  my  post,  I  was  glad  to  make  a  bargain 
with  the  man  perched  above  me,  who,  for  a  bribe 
of  a  few  pence,  allowed  me  to  effect  a  footing  in 
his  front.  I  had  scarcely  accomplished  this  when 
the  church-clock  in  the  distance  rung  out  the 
quarters.  The  crowd,  listening  for  this,  had  been 
comparatively  silent  for  the  last  few  minutes,  and 
the  note  of  the  bell  was  acknowledged  by  a  kind 
of  shuddering  deprecation  for  silence,  by  the  in- 
stant uncovering  of  innumerable  heads,  and  the 
involuntary  direction  of  every  eye  toward  the 
debtors*  door.  As  the  fatal  hour  at  length  pealed 
forth  the  door  was  slowly  opened,  and  there  came 
out  upon  the  scaffold,  n'^t  the  mournful  death- 
procession  which  all  were  awaiting  with  such  in- 
tense interest,  but  its  grim  herald  and  precursor, 
the  crime-honored  aristarch  of  kill-craft,  the  great 
statje-manager  of  the  law's  last  scene,  whose 
performances  are  so  much  relished  by  the  mob — 
the  hangman,  bearing  the  odious  strand  of  new 
rope  coiled  upon  his  arm.  He  was  received  with 
a  low  but  universal  hum  of  recognition  from  the 
vast  multitude  now  breathless  with  the  exciting 
anticipation  of  what  was  so  soon  to  follow. 
With  an  apparent  perfect  unconsciousness  of  the 
presence  of  a  single  spectator,  he  proceeded  to 
mount  to  the  cross-piece  of  the  gibbet,  to  which, 
with  an  air  of  professional  dexterity,  he  deliber- 
ately attached  the  loathsome  cord,  occasionally 
pausing  and  measuring  with  his  eye  the  distance 
to  the  level  of  the  platform.  During  this  opera- 
tion he  was  favored  with  a  running  fire  of  com- 
ments and  counsels,  garnished  with  infernal 
jokes  and  sallies  of  insane  humor,  from  the  mob 
who  stood  nearest.  Having  made  the  necessary 
preparations  he  withdrew  for  a  few  minutes, 
amidst  the  mock  cheers  and  congratulations  of 
some  kindred  spirits  below.  The  awful  pause 
which  ensued  was  but  of  brief  duration.  Too 
seen  a  group  of  dark  figures  slowly  emerged  from 
the  open  door-way,  among  which  I  could  discern 
the  chaplain  reading  the  burial-service,  and  then 
the  quivering  criminal,  his  hands  clasped  in 
prayer,  yet  bound  together  in  front  of  his  breast : 
he  was  supported  by  two  assistants,  and  was 
already,  to  all  appearance,  more  than  half  dead 
with  mortal  terror.  These  demonstrations  of  in- 
supportable anguish  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
performer  were  received  with  evident  and  audible 
dissatisfaction  by  a  large  portion  of  the  spectators 
of  the  drama.  Derisive  sneers  on  the  want  of 
"pluck"  manifested  by  the  poor,  horror-stricken 
wretch  were  expressed  in  language  which  can 
not  be  repeated  ;  and  in  many  a  female  but  un- 
feminine  face,  hardened  by  embruting  vice  and 
callous  to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  I  read  a 
contemptuous  scorn  of  the  timorous  sufferer  and 


a  proud  and  fiend-like  consciousness  that  they 
themselves  would  have  dared  the  dark  ordeal 
with  less  shrinking.  The  very  boy  mounted  on 
the  old  man's  shoulders  at  my  side  called  his 
'*  grand-dad"  to  witness  that  "  the  cove  as  was  to 
be  hanged  wasn't  game  ;"  a  declaration  which 
was  received  with  a  hoarse  chuckle  and  a  corrob- 
orative verdict  by  the  standers-by,  while  the  re- 
pulsive ceremony  went  on  with  fearful  rapidity. 
In  less  than  a  minute  the  light  of  day  was  shut 
forever  from  his  eyes,  the  last  prayerful  accents 
from  human  lips  were  dumb  to  his  ears,  and  the 
body  of  the  malefactor,  sinking  with  a  sudden 
fall  until  half  concealed  by  the  level  platform, 
struggled  in  the  final  throes  of  agony  for  a  few 
moments — mercifully  abbreviated,  as  some  well- 
experienced  amateurs  at  my  side  plainly  pointed 
out,  by  the  coadjutors  of  the  hangman  pulling 
heavily  at  the  feet  in  the  inclosure  below — and 
then  swung  senseless,  veering  slowly  round  upon 
the  now  deserted  stage. 

The  very  instant  the  "drop"  fell,  and  while 
the  short  gasping  cry  from  a  thousand  lips  which 
hailed  the  close  of  the  tragedy  yet  rung  in  the 
air,  the  scene  assumed  a  new  character  :  the  ele- 
ments of  business  were  borne  into  the  arena  of 
pleasure.  Three  or  four  nondescript  specimens 
of  the  street-orator,  who  were  standing  just  be- 
neath me,  drew  suddenly  forth  from  the  depths 
of  their  long-tailed  greasy  coats  of  serye  each  a 
bundle  of  damp  paper,  which  they  fiourished  into 
flags  in  a  twinkling ;  and  while  the  death-strug- 
gle was  acting  before  their  eyes,  eager  to  turn  it 
to  account  and  to  realize  an  honest  penny,  filled 
the  air  with  their  roaring  intonations  of  "  the 
last  dying  speech,  confession,  and  behavior"  of 
the  murderer  of  the  season.  Their  example  was 
imitated  by  fifty  others  on  different  parts  of  the 
ground,  and  the  chorus  of  their  united  voices 
formed  but  a  beggarly  requiem  to  the  departing 
spirit.  The  tragedy  ended,  the  farce,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  came  next.  The  body  had  to  re- 
main suspended  for  an  hour,  and  during  that 
hour  amusement  must  be  provided,  at  least  for 
that  portion  of  the  spectators  who  can  never  have 
enough  unless  they  have  the  whole  of  an  enter- 
tainment. To  swing  a  live  cat  from  a  side  ave- 
nue into  the  middle  of  the  crowd  ;  to  whirl  a 
heavy  truncheon  from  one  broken  head  on  a  mis- 
sion to  another  ;  to  kick,  maul,  and  worry  some 
unfortunate  stray  cur  that  has  unhappily  wan- 
dered from  his  master ;  to  get  up  a  quarrel  or  a 
fight,  if  between  women  so  much  the  better — 
such  are  some  of  the  time-honored  diversions 
chosen  to  recreate  the  hour  which  a  sagacious 
legislature  presumes  to  be  spent  in  moral  reflec- 
tions upon  the  enormity  of  crime  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  bitter  puni.shment,  in  the  presence 
of  the  law-strangled  dead. 

I  had  never  before  seen  a  public  execution  in 
England,  but  I  knew  perfectly  well  —  as  who 
does  not  know  ! — the  feeling  with  which  such 
exhibitions  are  regarded  by  tlje  lower  orders,  and 
I  had  often  revolved  in  my  mind  the  probable 
cause  of  that  feeling.  In  n«>w  witnessing  thi 
accid'   ^al!y  the  Hhole   ceremony.   1   thought 
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perceived  one  source  of  it,  and  that  not  a  trifling 
one,  in  the  ceremony  itself.  It  struck  me,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  others  have  received  the  same 
impression,  that  with  all  the  actual  horrors  of 
the  dismal  process,  in  addition  to  a  great  deal 
that  is  disgusting,  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
that  is  essentially  though  horribly  ridiculous  in 
our  national  legal  method  of  public  killing.  The 
idea  of  tying  a  man's  hands,  of  drawing  over  his 
face  a  white  night-cap,  through  which  his  feat- 
ures yet  remain  dimly  legible,  and  then  hanging 
him  up  in  the  air  is  manifestly  a  ridiculous  idea 
— and  connect  it  with  what  dreadful  realities  we 
may,  the  sense  of  the  comic  or  absurd  will  pre- 
dominate in  the  minds  of  the  populace,  ever  alive 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  preposterous  or  the 
discrepant,  and  never  willingly  disposed  to  seri- 
ous reflection.  The  vagabond  kennel-raker,  the 
nomadic  coster,  the  houseless  thief,  the  man  of 
the  lowest  order  of  intellect  or  of  morals,  sees 
the  majesty  of  the  law  descending  to  the  punch- 
and-judy  level,  and  getting  rid  of  its  criminals  by 
tke  same  process  as  the  hunch-backed  worthy 
adopts  to  get  rid  of  his  tormentor — and  being 
accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  laugh  heartily  at 
the  latter  exhibition,  he  is  not  likely  to  retain 
for  any  length  of  time  a  grave  demeanor  in  pres- 
ence of  the  former  one.  A  flogging  in  the  army 
is  allowed  by  all  unfortunate  enough  to  have  wit- 
nessed it  to  be  a  far  more  impressive  spectacle 
than  a  hanging  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Strong  men 
are  known  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  the  one,  while 
boys  and  women  find  amusement  in  the  other. 
If  the  object  of  either  exhibition  be  to  deter  the 
spectators  from  offending  against  the  laws,  why 
is  the  discrepancy  between  the  eflfects  of  the  two 
all  on  the  wrong  side  1  unless  it  be  that  the  one 
exhibits  the  semblance  at  least  of  Justice  vindi- 
cating her  violated  authority  with  a  deserved 
though  terrible  measure  of  severity,  while  the 
other  comes  into  view  as  a  mere  hasty  and  bun- 
gling business  of  killing,  the  vulgar  and  beggarly 
details  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  connect  in 
imagination  with  her  divine  attributes. 

Some  years  before,  I  had  witnessed  in  Paris 
the  execution  of  two  men  for  assassination.  The 
crowd  on  that  occasion,  in  the  Place  de  Greve, 
was  as  great  as  now  in  the  Old  Bailey  ;  but  their 
decorum,  I  am  bound  to  state,  was  infinitely 
greater.  I  can  only  account  for  this  diiference 
in  favor  of  a  population  among  whom  human  life 
is  at  a  far  greater  discount  than  it  is  with  us, 
from  the  fact  that  among  the  French  a  public 
execution  is  a  much  more  impressive  spectacle 
than  it  can  be  made  to  be  in  England.  The 
guillotine  bears  a  higher  character,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  wears  a  more  serious  and  terrible  aspect 
than  the  gallows  ;  and  the  functionary  who  con- 
trols its  avenging  blade  does  not,  as  with  us,  feear 
a  name  the  synonym  of  all  that  is  loathsome  and 
repulsive.  It  is  the  same  class  of  men  and  the 
same  order  of  minds  that  flock  together  to  gaze 
at  public  executions  wherever  they  take  place  ; 
but  I  question  whether,  in  any  other  country 
than  England,  a  class  of  traders  could  be  found 
corresponding  with  our  hawkers  and  bawlcrs  of 


last  dying  speeches,  who  congregate  with  their 
lying  wares  around  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  watch- 
fully waiting  for  the  commencement  of  the  death- 
struggle,  to  them  the  signal  of  commerce,  and 
then  at  the  precise  moment  of  horror,  unani- 
mously exploding  from  their  hoarse  throats  "a 
full,  true,  and  particular  account,  for  the  small 
charge  of  one  half-penny."  The  meanest  nuid- 
lark  in  all  Gaul,  the  infamous  and  mal-odorous 
cJiiffonier  of  Paris,  would  recoil  with  disgust  from 
such  a  species  of  traflnic,  the  prevalence  and 
prosperity  of  which  at  such  a  time  among  the 
lowest  orders  of  London,  testify  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  single  fact  to  the  degraded  state 
of  the  popular  feeling  in  reference  to  death-pun- 
ishment by  the  hands  of  the  hangman. 

Second,  to  the  influence  of  the  hangman,  and 
the  scene  in  which  he  figures  in  the  production 
of  a  degrading  and  disgraceful  estimate  of  the 
terrible  solemnities  of  justice,  is  that  of  the  press. 
What  the  Old  Bailey  or  the  Horsemonger-lane 
exhibition  is   to  the  uneducated   spectator,  the 
broad-sheet  is  to  the  uneducated  reader ;  and  it 
requires  no  great  discrimination  to  recognize  in 
the  publication  of  every  minute   particular  of 
deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  looking  to  the 
avidity  with  which  such  details  are  seized  upon 
by  the  public,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
demoralization  and  crime.     The  wretched  crim- 
inal whose  language,  looks,  and  deportment  are 
chronicled  as  matters  of  general  importance,  be- 
comes first  an  object  of  interest,  then  an  idol  to 
those  of  his  own  class.     If,  as  we  know  to  be 
the  case,  men  are  led  by  the  force  of  example  to 
the  commission  of  suicide,  why  not  of  any  other 
species  of  crime  1     If  a  fashion  may  spring  up, 
and  prevail  for  a  time,  of  leaping  headlong  from 
the  top  of  a  monument  or  the  parapet  of  a  bridge 
through   the    publicity    given    to  such   acts  by 
means  of  the  press,  how  shall  the  exploits  of 
the  felon  or  the  assassin  escape  imitation  when 
made  the  subjects  of  a  far  more  extensive  and 
pertinacious  publicity,  and  paraded  as  they  are 
before  the  world  with  all  the   importance  they 
can  be  mac^e  to  assume  1     There  can  be  no  ques-  j 
tion  but  that  this  practice  of  pandering  to  a  mor-  i 
bid  taste  for  a  detestable  species  of  excitement] 
results  largely  in   engendering  the  very  crimes 
which  certain  public  writers  find  it  so  profitable; 
to  detail  at  such  length.     The  performer  on  the, 
Old  Bailey  stage  becomes  a  veritable  hero  in  the' 
eyes  of  the  mob  of  readers  for  whose  especial 
delectation  his  history  is  periodically  dished  up. 
and  they  gloat  over  the  recital  of  his  acts  with 
relish  and  a  gusto  which  no  other  species  ( i 
literature  can  awaken.     So  great,  indeed,  of  latt 
years,  has  grown  the  appetite  for  violence  an. 
villainy  of  all  kinds,  that  our  romance- writers  hav 
generously  stepped  forward  to  supplement  th 
exertions  of  the  last-dying-speech  patterer,  as 
pendant  to  whose  flimsy  damp  sheets  they  suppl 
a  still  more  "  full,  true,  and  particular  account 
in  the  form  of  three  volumes  post  octavo.     Thui 
besides  the  certainty  of  being  hanged  in  thepre.'i 
ence  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  admiring  spcct; 
tors,  the  daring  and  darling  desperado  who  "di( 
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game"  stands  the  enviable  chance  of  becoming  a 
literary  property  in  the  hands  of  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, and  of  running  a  second  course,  in  half- 
calf  and  lettered,  to  interest  and  instruct  that  very 
community  whom  it  was  his  life- long  occupation 
to  rob,  to  plunder,  or  to  slay. 

Pondering  such  discursive  philosophy  as  this 
in  my  mind,  I  stood  still  on  my  three-penny  emi- 
nence until  the  crowd  had  sufficiently  cleared 
awav  to  allow  me  to  retrace  my  steps  as  far  as 
Ludgate-bill  without  inconvenience.  Then,  hav- 
ing no  great  relish  for  the  cadaverous  jocularity 
which  generally  characterizes  the  scene  of  an 
execution  during  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the 
malefactor,  I  descended  and  turned  my  back 
upon  the  ignominious  spectacle,  with  a  feeling 
of  disgust  for  the  multitude  of  my  fellows  who 
could  find  recreation  in  the  elements  of  cruelty 
and  horror,  and  with  anger  and  vexation  at 
myself  for  having  added  one  to  their  number. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  MEAN  TIME  1 

IT  has  been  frequently  remarked  by  a  philoso- 
pher of  our  acquaintance,  whose  only  fault 
is  impracticability,  that  in  life  there  is  but  one 
real  difficulty :  this  is  simply — what  to  do  in  the 
mean  time  1  The  thesis  requires  no  demonstra- 
tion. It  comes  home  to  the  experience  of  every 
man  who  hears  it  uttered.  From  the  chimney- 
pots to  the  cellars  of  society,  great  and  small, 
scholars  and  clowns,  all  classes  of  struggling 
humanity  are  painfully  alive  to  its  truth. 

The  men  to  whom  the  question  is  pre-emi- 
nently embarrassing  are  those  who  have  either 
pecuniary  expectancies,  or  possess  talents  of 
some  particular  kind,  on  whose  recognition  by 
others  their  material  prosperity  depends.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  axiom  in  such  cases, 
that  the  worst  thing  a  man  can  do  is  to  wait, 
and  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  work ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  doing  some- 
thing has  a  great  advantage  over  doing  nothing. 
Such  an  assertion  would  appear  a  mere  obvious 
truism,  and  one  requiring  neither  proof  nor  illus- 
tration, were  it  not  grievously  palpable  to  the 
student  of  the  great  book  of  life — the  unwritten 
biographical  dictionary  of  the  world — that  an  op- 
posite system  is  too  often  preferred  and  adopted 
by  the  unfortunate  victims  of  this  "  condition-of- 
every-body  question,"  so  clearly  proposed,  and 
in  countless  instances  so  inefficiently  and  inde- 
finitely answered. 

To  multiply  dismal  examples  of  such  sad  cases 
of  people  ruined,  starved,  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways  fearfully  embarrassed  and  tormented  dur- 
ing the  process  of  expectation,  by  the  policy  of 
cowardly  sloth  or  feeble  hesitation,  might,  in- 
deed, "  point  a  moral,"  but  would  scarcely 
"adorn  a  tale."  It  is  doubtless  an  advantage  to 
know  how  to  avoid  errors,  but  it  is  decidedly  a 
much  greater  advantage  to  learn  practical  truth. 
We  shall  therefore  leave  the  dark  side  of  the 
argument  with  full  confidence  to  the  memories, 
experience,  and  imaginations  of  our  readers,  and 
dwell  rather — as  both  a  more  salutary  and  in- 
teresting consideration — on  the  brighter  side,  in 


cases  of  successful  repartee  to  the  grand  query, 
which  our  limited  personal  observation  has  ena- 
bled us  to  collect.  Besides,  there  is  nothing 
attractive  or  exciting  about  intellectual  inertia. 
The  contrast  between  active  resistance  and  pas- 
sive endurance  is  that  between  a  machine  at  rest 
and  a  machine  in  motion.  Who  that  has  visited 
the  Great  Exhibition  can  have  failed  to  remark 
the  difference  of  interest  aroused  in  the  tvv'o 
cases  1  What  else  causes  the  perambulating  deal- 
ers in  artificial  spiders  suspended  from  threads 
to  command  so  great  a  patronage  from  the  juve- 
nile population  of  Paris  and  London  1  What 
else  constitutes  the  superiority  of  an  advertising- 
van  over  a  stationary  poster  1  What  sells  Alex- 
andre Dumas's  novels,  and  makes  a  balloon  as- 
cent such  a  favorite  spectacle  1  "  Work,  man  !" 
said  the  philosopher  :  "  hast  thou  not  all  eternity 
to  rest  in1"  And  to  work,  according  to  Mill's 
"  Political  Economy,"  is  to  move  ;  therefore 
perpetual  motion  is  the  great  ideal  problem  of 
mechanicians. 

The  first  case  in  our  museum  is  that  of  a  Ger- 
man officer.  He  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
on  an  exploring  expedition,  through  the  agency 
of  the  parti  pretre,  or  Jesuit  party  in  France,  with 
whose  machinations  against  Louis  Philippe's  gov- 
ernment he  had  become  accidentally  acquainted. 
The  Jesuits,  finding  him  opposed  to  their  plans, 
determined  to  remove  him  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this  determination,  it  so 
happened  that  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which 
he  went  out,  set  sail  one  fine  morning,  leaving 
our  friend  on  shore  to  the  society  and  care  of  the 
native  negro  population.  His  black  acquaint- 
ances for  some  time  treated  him  with  marked 
civility  ;  but  as  the  return  of  the  ship  became 
more  and  more  problematical,  familiarity  began  to 
breed  its  usual  progeny,  and  the  unhappy  Ger- 
man found  himself  in  a  most  painful  position. 
Hitherto  he  had  not  been  treated  with  actual  dis- 
respect ;  but  when  King  Bocca-Bocca  one  day 
cut  him  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  he 
found  himself  so  utterly  neglected,  that  the  sen- 
sation of  being  a  nobody — a  nobody,  too,  among 
niggers  ! — for  the  moment  completely  overcame 
him.  A  feeble  ray  of  hope  was  excited  shortly 
afterward  in  his  despondent  heart  by  a  hint 
gathered  from  the  signs  made  by  the  negro  in 
whose  hut  he  lived,  that  a  project  was  entertain- 
ed in  high  quarters  of  giving  him  a  coat  of  lamp- 
black, and  selling  him  as  a  slave  ;  but  this  idea 
was  abandoned  by  its  originators,  possibly  for 
want  of  opportunity  to  carry  it  out.  Now  our 
adventurer  had  observed  that  so  long  as  he  had  a 
charge  of  gunpowder  left  to  give  away,  the  black 
men  had  almost  worshiped  him  as  an  incarnation 
of  the  Mumbo- Jumbo  adored  by  their  fathers. 
Reflecting  on  this,  it  occurred  to  him  that  if,  by 
any  possibility,  he  could  contrive  to  manufacture 
a  fresh  supply  of  the  valued  commodity,  his  for- 
tunes would  be  comparatively  secure. 

No  sooner  had  this  idea  arisen  in  his  brain, 
than,  with  prodigious  perseverance,  he  proceeded 
to  work  toward  its  realization.  The  worst  of  it 
was,  that  he  knew  the  native  names  neither  of 
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charcoal,  sulphur,  nor  nitre.  No  matter ;  his 
stern  volition  was  proof  against  all  difficulties. 
Having  once  conveyed  his  design  to  the  negroes, 
he  found  them  eager  to  assist  him,  though,  as 
difficulty  after  difficulty  arose,  it  required  all  the 
confidence  of  courage  and  hopeful  energy  to  con- 
trol their  savage  impatience.  The  first  batch 
was  a  failure,  and  it  was  only  by  pretending  that 
it  was  yet  unfinished  he  was  enabled  to  try  a 
second,  in  which  he  triumphed  over  all  obsta- 
cles. When  the  negroes  had  really  loaded  their 
muskets  with  his  powder,  and  fired  them  off  in 
celebration  of  the  event,  they  indeed  revered  the 
stranger  as  a  superior  and  marvelous  being.  For 
nearly  eighteen  months  the  German  remained  on 
the  coast.  It  was  a  port  rarely  visited,  and  the 
negroes  would  not  allow  him  to  make  any  at- 
tempt to  travel  to  a  more  frequented  place.  Thus 
he  continued  to  make  gunpowder  for  his  barbar- 
ous friends,  and  to  live,  according  to  their  no- 
tions, "  like  a  prince  ;"  for  to  do  King  Bocca- 
Bocca  justice,  when  he  learned  our  friend's  value, 
he  treated  him  like  a  man  and  a  brother.  What 
might  have  been  his  fate  had  he  awaited  in  idle 
despondency  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  1  As  it  was, 
the  negroes  crowded  the  beach,  and  fired  off 
repeated  salvos  at  his  departure.  Doubtless  his 
name  will  descend  through  many  a  dusky  gen- 
eration as  the  teacher  of  that  art  which  they  still 
practice,  carrying  on  a  lucrative  commerce  in 
gunpowder  with  the  neighboring  tribes.  A  small 
square  chest  of  gold-dust,  which  the  escaped  vic- 
tim of  Jesuit  fraud  brought  back  to  Europe,  was 
no  inappropriate  proof  of  the  policy  of  doing 
something  "  in  the  mean  time,"  while  waiting, 
however  anxiously,  to  do  something  else. 

We  knew  another  case  in  point,  also  connected 
with  the  late  king  of  the  French.     M.  de  G 


was,  on  the  downfall  of  that  monarch,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  very  handsome  pension  for  past  ser- 
vices. The  revolution  came,  and  his  pension 
was  suspended.  His  wife  was  a  woman  of  en- 
ergy :  she  saw  that  the  pension  might  be  recov- 
ered by  making  proper  representations  in  the 
right  quarters  ;  but  she,  also,  saw  that  ruinous 
embarrassment  and  debt  might  accrue  in  the  in- 
terim. Her  house  was  handsomely  furnished — 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  wealth 
and  luxury.  She  did  not  hesitate  ;  she  turned 
her  house  into  a  lodging-house,  sank  the  pride 
of  rank,  attended  to  all  the  duties  of  such  a  sta- 
tion, and — what  was  the  result  1     When,  at  the 

end  of  three  years,  M.  de  G recovered  his 

pension,  he  owed  nobody  a  farthing,  and  the 
arrears  sufficed  to  dower  one  of  his  daughters 
about  to  marry  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  her  by  lodging  in 

their  house.      Madame  de  G 's  fashionable 

friends  thought  her  conduct  very  shocking.  But 
what  might  have  become  of  the  family  in  three 
years  of  petitioning  1 

Again  :  one  of  our  most  intimate  acquaintance 
was  an  English  gentleman,  who,  having  left  the 
army  at  the  instance  of  a  rich  father-in-law,  had 
the  misfortune  subsequently  to  offend  the  irasci- 
ble old  gentleman  so  utterly,  that  the  latter  sud- 


denly withdrew  his  allowance  of  £1000  per  an- 
num, and  left  our  friend  to  shift  for  himself  His 
own  means,  never  very  great,  were  entirely  ex- 
hausted. He  knew  too  well  the  impracticable 
temper  of  his  father-in-law  to  waste  time  in  at- 
tempting to  soften  him.  He  also  knew  that  by 
his  wife's  settlement  he  should  be  rich  at  the 
death  of  the  old  man,  who  had  already  passed  his 
seventieth  year.  He  could  not  borrow  money, 
for  he  had  been  severely  wounded  in  Syria,  and 
the  insurance-offices  refused  him  :  but  he  felt  a 
spring  of  life  and  youth  within  him  that  mocked 
their  calculations.  He  took  things  cheerfully, 
and  resolved  to  work  for  his  living.  He  answer- 
ed unnumbered  advertisements,  and  made  inces- 
sant applications  for  all  sorts  of  situations.  At 
length  matters  came  to  a  crisis  :  his  money  was 
nearly  gone  ;  time  pressed  ;  his  wife  and  child 
must  be  supported.  A  seat — not  in  parliament, 
but  on  the  box  of  an  omnibus,  was  offered  him. 
He  accepted  it.  The  pay  was  equivalent  to 
three  guineas  a  week.  It  was  hard  work,  but  he 
stuck  to  it  manfully.  Not  unfrequently  it  was 
his  lot  to  drive  gentlemen  who  had  dined  at  his 
table,  and  drunk  his  wine  in  former  days.  He 
never  blushed  at  their  recognition  ;  he  thought 
working  easier  than  begging.  For  nearly  ten 
years  he  endured  all  the  ups  and  dowTis  of  omni- 
bus life.  At  last,  the  tough  old  father-in-law, 
who  during  the  whole  interval  had  never  re- 
lented, died ;  and  our  hero  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  some  £1500  a  year,  which  he  enjoys  at 
this  present  moment.  Suppose  he  had  borrowed 
and  drawn  bills  instead  of  working  during  those 
ten  years,  as  many  have  done  who  had  expect- 
ancies before  them,  where  would  he  have  been 
on  his  exit  from  the  Queen's  Bench  at  the  ex 
piration  of  the  period  1  In  the  hands  of  th» 
Philistines,  or  of  the  Jews  1 

Our  next  specimen  is  that  of  a  now  successful 
author,  who,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  style, 
fell,  notwithstanding  a  rather  dashing  debut,  into 
great  difficulty  and  distress.  His  family  with- 
drew all  support,  because  he  abandoned  the  more 
regular  prospects  of  the  legal  profession  for  the 
more  ambitious  but  less  certain  career  of  litera- 
ture. He  felt  that  he  had  the  stuff  in  him  to 
make  a  popular  writer ;  but  he  was  also  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  popularity  was  not  in  his 
case  to  be  the  work  of  a  day.  The  res  angusUr 
domi  grew  closer  and  closer ;  and  though  not 
objecting  to  dispense  with  the  supposed  necessi 
ty  of  dining,  he  felt  that  bread  and  cheese,  in  the 
literal  acceptation  of  the  term,  were  really  indis- 
pensable to  existence.  Hence,  one  day,  he  in- 
vested his  solitary  half-crown  in  the  printing  of 
a  hundred  cards,  announcing  that  at  the  "  Class- 
ical and  Commercial  Day-school  of  Mr. ,  &c  . 

Young  Gentlemen  were  instructed  in  all  the 
Branches,  &c.,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  Two 
Shillings  weekly."  These  cards  he  distribute! 
by  the  agency  of  the  milkman  in  the  suburban 
and  somewhat  poor  neighborhood,  in  which  he 
occupied  a  couple  of  rooms  at  the  moderate  ren<, 
of  7*.  weekly.  It  was  not  long  before  a  fev» 
pupils  made,  one  by  one,  their  appearance  at  the  i 
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would-be  pedagogue's.  As  they  were  mostly  the 
sons  of  petty  tradesmen  round  about,  he  raised 
no  objection  to  taking  out  their  schooling  in  kind, 
and  by  this  means  earned  at  least  a  subsistence 
till  more  prosperous  times  arrived,  and  publishers 
discovered  his  latent  merits.  But  for  this  device, 
he  might  not  improbably  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Chatterton  and  others,  less  unscrupulous  as  to  a 
resource  for  the  "  mean  time" — that  rock  on 
which  so  many  an  embryo  genius  founders. 

The  misfortune  of  our  next  case  was,  not  that 
he  abandoned  the  law,  but  that  the  law  abandon- 
ed him.  He  was  a  solicitor  in  a  country  town, 
where  the  people  were  either  so  little  inclined  to 
litigation,  or  so  happy  in  not  finding  cause  for  it, 
that  he  failed  from  sheer  want  of  clients,  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  betook  himself  to  the 
metropolis — that  Mecca  aim  Medina  of  all  des- 
perate pilgrims  in  search  of  fickle  Fortune. 
There  his  only  available  friend  was  a  pastr3'-cook 
in  a  large  way  of  business.  It  so  happened  that 
the  man  of  tarts  and  jellies  was  precisely  at  that 
epoch  in  want  of  a  foreman  and  book-keeper,  his 
last  prime-minister  having  emigrated  to  America 
with  a  view  to  a  more  independent  career.  Our 
ex-lawyer,  feeling  the  consumption  of  tarts  to  be 
more  immediately  certain  than  the  demand  for 
writs,  proposed,  to  his  friend's  amazement,  for 
the  vacant  post ;  and  so  well  did  he  fill  it,  that 
in  a  few  years  he  had  saved  enough  of  money  to 
start  again  in  his  old  profession.  The  pastry- 
cook and  his  friends  became  clients,  and  he  is  at 
present  a  thriving  attorney  in  Ijncoln's  Inn, 
none  the  worse  a  lawyer  for  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  pdtcs  filled  by  those  oysters  whose 
shells  are  the  proverbial  heritage  of  his  patrons. 

A  still  more  singular  resource  was  that  of  a 
young  gentleman,  of  no  particular  profession, 
who,  having  disposed  somehow  or  other  in  nu- 
profitable  speculations,  of  a  very  moderate  inher- 
itance, found  himself  what  is  technically  termed 
"on  his  beam-ends;"  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
his  condition  gradually  came  to  verge  on  positive 
destitution  ;  and  he  sat  disconsolately  in  a  little 
garret  one  morning,  quite  at  his  wits'  end  for  the 
means  of  contriving  what  Goethe  facetiously 
called  "the  delightful  habit  of  existing."  Turn- 
ing over  his  scanty  remains  of  clothes  and  other 
possessions,  in  the  vain  hope  of  lighting  upon 
something  of  a  marketable  character,  he  sudden- 
ly took  up  a  sheet  of  card-board  which  in  hap- 
pier days  he  had  destined  for  the  sketches  at 
which  he  was  an  indifferent  adept.  He  had  evi- 
dently formed  a  plan,  however  absurd  :  that  was 
plain  from  the  odd  smile  which  irradiated  his 
features.  He  descended  the  stairs  to  borrow  of 
his  landlady — what  ]  A  shilling  1 — By  no  means. 
A  needle  and  thread,  and  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Then  he  took  out  his  box  of  water-colors  and 
set  to  work.  To  design  a  picture  1 — Not  a  bit 
of  it ;  to  make  dancing-dolls  ! — Yes,  the  man 
without  a  profession  had  found  a  trade.  By  the 
time  it  was  dusk  he  had  made  several  figures 
with  movable  legs  and  arms  :  one  bore  a  rude 
resemblance  to  Napoleon  ;  another,  with  scarce- 
ly excusable  license,  represented  the  Pope ;  a 


third  held  the  very  devil  up  to  ridicule  ;  and  a 
fourth  bore  a  hideous  resemblance  to  the  grim 
King  of  Terrors  himself  I  They  were  but  rude 
productions  as  works  of  art ;  but  there  was  a  spirit 
and  expression  about  them  that  toyshops  rarely 
exhibit.  The  ingenious  manufacturer  then  sal- 
lied forth  with  his  merchandise.  Within  an  hour 
afterward  he  might  have  been  seen  driving  a  bar- 
gain with  a  vagrant  dealer  in  "  odd  notions,"  as 
the  Yankees  would  call  them.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  pursue  our  artist  through  all  his  industrial 
progress.  Enough  that  he  is  now  one  of  the 
most  successful  theatrical  machinists,  and  in  the 
possession  of  a  wife,  a  house,  and  a  comfortable 
income.  He,  too,  had  prospects,  and  he  still 
has  them — as  far  off  as  ever.  Fortunately  for 
him,  he  "  prospected"  on  his  own  account,  and 
found  a  "  diggin'." 

*'  There  is  always  something  to  be  done,  if 
people  will  only  set  about  finding  it  out,  and  the 
chances  are  ever  in  favor  of  activity.  Whatever 
brings  a  man  in  contact  with  his  fellows  may 
lead  to  fortune.  Every  day  brings  new  oppor- 
tunities to  the  social  worker ;  and  no  man,  if  he 
has  once  seriously  considered  the  subject,  need 
ever  be  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  in  the  mean 
time.  Volition  is  primitive  motion,  and  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way. 

THE  LOST  AGES. 

MY  friends,  have  you  read  Elia  1  If  so,  follow 
me,  walking  in  the  shadow  of  his  mild  pres- 
ence, while  I  recount  to  you  my  vision  of  the 
Lost  Ages.  I  am  neither  single  nor  unblessed 
with  offspring,  yet,  like  Charles  Lamb,  I  have 
had  my  "dream  children."  Years  have  flown 
over  me  since  I  stood  a  bride  at  the  altar.  My 
eyes  are  dim  and  failing,  and  my  hairs  are  sil- 
ver-white. My  real  children  of  flesh  and  blood 
have  become  substantial  men  and  women,  carv- 
ing their  own  fortunes,  and  catering  for  their 
own  tastes  in  the  matter  of  wives  and  husbands, 
leaving  their  old  mother,  as  nature  ordereth,  to 
the  stillness  and  repose  fitted  for  her  years. 
Understand,  this  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the 
fosterer  of  their  babyhood,  the  instructor  of  their 
childhood,  the  guide  of  their  youth  is  forsaken 
or  neglected  by  those  who  have  sprung  up  to 
maturity  beneath  her  eye.  No  ;  I  am  blessed 
in  my  children.  Living  apart,  I  yet  sec  them 
often  ;  their  joys,  their  cares  are  mine.  Not  a 
Sabbath  dawns  but  it  finds  me  in  the  midst  of 
them  ;  not  a  holiday  or  a  festival  of  any  kind  is 
noted  in  the  calendar  of  their  lives,  but  grand- 
mamma is  the  first  to  be  sent  for.  Still,  of  ne- 
cessity, I  pass  much  of  my  time  alone  ;  and  old 
age  is  given  to  reverie  quite  as  much  as  youth. 
I  can  remember  a  time — long,  long  ago — when 
in  the  twilight  of  a  summer  evening  it  was  a^ 
luxury  to  sit  apart,  with  closed  eyes  ;  and,  heed- 
less of  the  talk  that  went  on  in  the  social  circle 
from  which  I  was  withdrawn,  indulge  in  all  sorts 
of  fanciful  visions.  Then  my  dream-people  were 
all  full-grown  men  and  women.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  I  ever  thought  about  children  until  I  pos- 
sessed some  of  my  own.     Those  waking  visions 
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were  very  sweet — sweeter  than  the  realities  of 
life  that  followed  ;  but  they  were  neither  half  sso 
curious  nor  half  so  wonderful  as  the  dreams  that 
sometimes  haunt  me  now.  The  imagination  of 
the  old  is  not  less  lively  than  that  of  the  young  : 
it  is  only  less  original.  A  youthful  fancy  will 
create  more  new  images  ;  the  mind  of  age  re- 
quires materials  to  build  with  :  these  supplied, 
the  combinations  it  is  capable  of  forming  are  end- 
less.    And  so  were  born  my  dream-children. 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  mothers  and  fa- 
thers, to  wonder  what  has  become  of  your  chil- 
dren's lost  ages'?  Look  at  your  little  boy  of  five 
years  old.  Is  he  at  all,  in  any  respect,  the  same 
breathing  creature  that  you  beheld  three  years 
backl  I  think  not.  Whither,  then,  has  the 
sprite  vanished  1  In  some  hidden  fairy  nook,  in 
some  mysterious  cloud-land  he  must  exist  still. 
Again,  in  your  slim-formed  girl  of  eight  years, 
you  look  in  vain  for  the  sturdy  elf  of  five.  Gone  ! 
No  ;  that  can  not  be — "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever."  Close  your  eyes  :  you  have  her 
there  !  A  breeze-like,  sportive  buoyant  thing  ; 
a  thing  of  breathing,  laughing,  unmistakable  life ; 
she  is  mirrored  on  your  retina  as  plainly  as  ever 
was  dancing  sunbeam  on  a  brook.  The  very 
trick  of  her  lip — of  her  eye  ;  the  mischief-smile, 
the  sidelong  saucy  glance, 

"  That  seems  to  say, 
"  I  know  you  love  me,  Mr.  Grey  :" 

is  it  not  traced  there — all,  every  line,  as  clear  as 
when  it  brightened  the  atmosphere  about  you  in 
the  days  that  are  no  more  1  To  be  sure  it  is  ; 
and  being  so,  the  thing  must  exist — somewhere. 
I  never  was  more  fully  possessed  with  this 
conviction  than  once  during  the  winter  of  last 
year.  It  was  Christmas-eve.  I  was  sitting 
alone,  in  my  old  arm-chair,  and  had  been  looking 
forward  to  the  fast-coming  festival  day  with  many 
mingled  thoughts — some  tender,  but  regretful ; 
others  hopeful  yet  sad ;  some  serious,  and  even 
solemn.  As  I  laid  my  head  back  and  sat  thus 
with  closed  eyes,  listening  to  the  church-clock 
as  it  struck  the  hour,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  I 
was  passing — ^very  slowly  and  gently  it  is  true 
— toward  a  time  when  the  closing  of  the  grave 
would  shut  out  even  that  sound  so  familiar  to  my 
ear ;  and  when  other  and  more  precious  sounds 
of  life — human  voices,  dearer  than  all  else,  would 
cease  to  have  any  meanings  for  me — and  even 
their  very  echoes  be  hushed  in  the  silence  of  the 
one  long  sleep.  Following  the  train  of  associa- 
tion, it  was  natural  that  I  should  recur  to  the  hour 
when  that  same  church's  bells  had  chimed  my 
wedding-peal.  I  seemed  to  hear  their  music 
once  again ;  and  other  music  sweeter  still — the 
music  of  young  vows  that  "that  kept  the  word 
of  promise  to  the  ear,  and  broke  it"  Jiot  "  to  the 
hope."  Next  in  succession  came  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  children.  I  seemed  to  lose  sight  of 
their  present  identity,  and  to  be  carried  away  in 
thought  to  times  and  scenes  far  back  in  my  long- 
departed  youth,  when  they  were  growing  up 
around  my  knees — beautiful  forms  of  all  ages, 
from  the  tender  nursling  of  a  single  year  spring- 
ing with  outstretched  ajrms  into  my  bosom,  to 


the  somewhat  rough  but  ingenuous  boy  of  ten. 
As  my  inner  eye  traced  their  different  outlines, 
and  followed  them  in  their  gracefijl  growth  from 
year  to  year,  my  heart  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
and  irresistible  longing  to  hold  fast  those  beloved 
but  passing  images  of  the  brain.  What  joy,  I 
thought,  would  it  be,  to  transfix  the  matchless 
beauty  which  had  wrought  itself  thus  into  the 
visions  of  my  old  age  !  to  preserve,  forever,  un- 
changing, every  varied  phase  of  that  material 
but  marvelous  structure,  which  the  glorious  hu- 
man soul  had  animated  and  informed  through  all 
its  progressive  stages  from  the  child  to  the  man. 

Scarcely  was  the  thought  framed  when  a  dull, 
heavy  weight  seemed  to  press  upon  my  closed 
eyelids.  I  now  saw  more  clearly  even  than  be- 
fore my  children's  images  in  the  different  stages 
of  their  being.  But  I  saw  these,  and  these  alone, 
as  they  stood  rooted  to  the  ground,  with  a  stony 
fixedness  in  their  eyes  :  every  other  object  grew 
dim  before  me.  The  living  faces  and  full-grown 
forms  which  until  now  had  mingled  with  and 
played  their  part  among  my  younger  phantoms, 
altogether  disappeared.  I  had  no  longer  any 
eyes,  any  soul,  but  for  this  my  new  spectre- 
world.  Life,  and  the  things  of  life,  had  lost 
their  interest ;  and  I  knew  of  nothing,  conceived 
of  nothing,  but  those  still,  inanimate  forms  from 
which  the  informing  soul  had  long  since  passed 
away. 

And  now  that  the  longing  of  my  heart  was 
answered,  was  I  satisfied  1  For  a  time  I  gazed, 
and  drew  a  deep  delight  from  the  gratification 
of  my  vain  and  impious  craving.  But  at  length 
the  still,  cold  presence  of  forms  no  longer  of  this 
earth  began  to  oppress  me.  I  grew  cold  and 
numb  beneath  their  moveless  aspect ;  and  con- 
stant gazing  upon  eyes  lighted  up  by  no  varying 
expression,  pressed  upon  my  tired  senses  with  a 
more  than  nightmare  weight.  I  felt  a  sort  of 
dull  stagnation  through  every  limb,  which  held 
me  bound  where  I  sat,  pulseless  and  moveless  as 
the  phantoms  on  which  I  gazed. 

As  I  wrestled  with  the  feeling  that  oppressed 
me,  striving  in  vain  to  break  the  bonds  of  that 
strange  fascination,  under  the  pressure  of  which 
I  surely  felt  that  I  must  perish — a  soft  voice,  pro- 
ceeding from  whence  I  knew  not,  broke  upon  my 
ear.  "  You  have  your  desire,"  it  said  gently ; 
"  why,  then,  struggle  thus^  Why  writhe  under 
the  magic  of  that  joy  you  have  yourself  called 
up  1  Are  they  not  here  before  you,  the  Lost 
Ages  whose  beauty  and  whose  grace  you  would 
perpetuate  1  What  would  you  more  1  0  mor- 
tal !" 

"  But  these  forms  have  no  life,"  I  gasped ;  "no 
pulsating,  breathing  soul !" 

"  No,"  replied  the  same  still,  soft  voice  ; 
*'  these  forms  belong  to  the  things  of  the  past. 
In  God's  good  time  they  breathed  the  breath  of  jj 
life  ;  they  had  the7i  a  being  and  a  purpose  on  this 
earth.  Their  day  has  departed — their  work  is 
done." 

So  saying,  the  voice  grew  still :  the  leaden 
weight  which  had  pressed  upon  my  eyehds  was 
lifted  off:  I  awoke. 
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Filled  with  reveries  of  the  past — my  eyes 
closed  to  every  thing  without — sleep  had  indeed 
overtaken  me  as  I  sat  listening  to  the  old  church- 
clock.  But  my  vision  was  not  all  a  vision :  my 
dream-children  came  not  without  their  teaching. 
If  they  had  been  called  up  in  folly,  yet  in  their 
going  did  they  leave  behind  a  lesson  of  wisdom. 

The  morning  dawned — the  blessed  Christmas- 
morning  !  With  it  came  my  good  and  dutiful, 
my  real  life-children.  When  they  were  all 
assembled  round  me,  and  when,  subdued  and 
thoughtful  beneath  the  tender  and  gracious  as- 
sociations of  the  day,  each  in  turn  ministered, 
reverently  and  lovingly,  to  the  old  mother's  need 
of  body  and  of  soul,  my  heart  was  melted  with- 
in me.  Blessed,  indeed,  was  I  in  a  lot  full  to 
overflowing  of  all  the  good  gifts  which  a  wise 
and  merciful  Maker  could  lavish  upon  his  erring 
and  craving  creature.  I  stood  reproved.  I  felt 
humbled  to  think  that  I  should  ever  for  a  mo- 
ment have  indulged  one  idle  or  restless  longing 
for  the  restoration  of  that  past  which  had  done 
its  appointed  work,  and  out  of  which  so  gracious 
a  present  had  arisen.  One  idea  impressed  me 
strongly  :  I  could  not  but  feel  that  had  the  crav- 
ing of  my  soul  been  answered  in  reality,  as  my 
dream  had  foreshadowed  ;  and  had  the  wise  and 
beneficent  order  of  nature  been  disturbed  and 
distorted  from  its  just  relations,  how  fearful 
would  have  been  the  result !  Here,  in  my  green 
old  age,  I  stood  among  a  new  generation,  hon- 
ored for  what  I  was,  beloved  for  what  I  had 
been.  What  if,  at  some  mortal  wish  in  some 
freak  of  nature,  the  form  which  I  now  bore  were 
forever  to  remain  before  the  eyes  of  my  children  ! 
Were  such  a  thing  to  befall,  how  would  their 
souls  ever  be  lifted  upward  to  the  contemplation 
of  that  higher  state  of  being  into  which  it  is  my 
hope  soon  to  pass  when  the  hand  which  guid- 
ed me  hither  shall  beckon  me  hence"?  At  the 
thought  my  heart  was  chastened.  IN  ever  since 
that  night  have  I  indulged  in  any  one  wish  framed 
in  opposition  to  nature's  laws.  Now  I  find  my 
dream-children  in  the  present ;  and  to  the  past  I 
yield  willingly  all  things  which  are  its  own — 
among  the  rest,  the  Lost  Ages. 


BLIGHTED  FLOWERS. 

THE  facts  of  the  following  brief  narrative, 
which  are  very  few,  and  of  but  melancholy 
interest,  became  known  to  me  in  the  precise 
order  in  which  they  are  laid  before  the  reader. 
They  were  forced  upon  my  observation  rather 
than  sought  out  by  me  ;  and  they  present,  to 
my  mind  at  least,  a  touching  picture  of  the  bit- 
ter conflict  industrious  poverty  is  sometimes  call- 
ed upon  to  wage  with  "  the  thousand  natural 
shocks  which  flesh  is  heir  to." 

It  must  be  now  eight  or  nine  years  since,  in 
traversing  a  certain  street,  which  runs  for  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  direct  line  southward,  I  first  en- 
countered Ellen .    She  was  then  a  fair  young 

girl  of  seventeen,  rather  above  the  middle  size, 
and  with  a  queen-like  air  and  gait,  which  made 
her  appear  taller  than  she  really  was.  Her 
countenance,  pale  but  healthy  and  of  a  perfectly 


regular  and  classic  mould,  was  charming  to  look 
upon  from  its  undefinable  expression  of  lovable- 
ness  and  sweet  temper.  Her  tiny  feet  tripped 
noiselessly  along  the  pavement,  and  a  glance 
from  her  black  eye  sometimes  met  mine  like  a 
ray  of  light,  as,  punctually  at  twenty  minutes  to 

nine,  we  passed   each  other  near House, 

each  of  us  on  our  way  to  the  theatre  of  our 
daily  operations.  She  was  an  embroideress,  as 
I  soon  discovered  from  a  small  stretching-frame, 
containing  some  unfinished  work,  which  she  oc- 
casionally carried  in  her  hand.  She  set  me  a 
worthy  example  of  punctuality,  and  I  could  any 
day  have  told  the  time  to  a  minute  without  look- 
ing at  my  watch,  by  marking  the  spot  where  we 
passed  each  other.  I  learned  to  look  for  her 
regularly,  and  before  I  knew  her  name,  had  given 
her  that  of  "  Minerva,"  in  acknowledgment  of 
her  efficiency  as  a  mentor. 

A  year  after  the  commencement  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, which  never  ripened  into  speech, 
happening  to  set  out  from  home  one  morning  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  my  usual  time,  I  made 
the  pleasing  discovery  that  my  juvenile  Minerva 
had  a  younger  sister,  if  possible  still  more  beauti- 
ful than  herself.  The  pair  were  taking  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  each  other  at  the  crossing  of  the 
New  Road,  and  the  silver  accents  of  the  younger 
as  kissing  her  sister,  she  laughed  out,  "  Good-by, 
Ellen,"  gave  me  the  first  information  of  the  real 
name  of  my  pretty  mentor.  The  little  Mary — for 
so  was  the  younger  called,  who  could  not  be  more 
than  eleven  years  of  age — was  a  slender,  frolic- 
some sylph,  with  a  skin  of  the  purest  carnation, 
and  a  face  like  that  of  Sir  Joshua's  seraph  in 
the  National  Gallery,  but  with  larger  orbs  and 
longer  lashes  shading  them.  As  she  danced  and 
leaped  before  me  on  her  way  home  again,  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  natural  ease  and  grace  of 
every  motion,  nor  fail  to  comprehend  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  anxious  looks  of  the  sisters' 
only  parent,  their  widowed  mother,  who  stood 
watching  the  return  of  the  younger  darling  at  the 
door  of  a  very  humble  two-storied  dwelling,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  New  River  Head. 

Nearly  two  years  passed  away,  during  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  holidays, 
every  recurring  morning  brought  me  the  grate- 
ful though  momentary  vision  of  one  or  both  of 
the  charming  sisters.  Then  came  an  additional 
pleasure — I  met  them  both  together  every  day. 
The  younger  had  commenced  practicing  the 
same  delicate  and  ingenious  craft  of  embroidery, 
and  the  two  pursued  their  industry  in  company 
under  the  same  employer.  It  was  amusing  to 
mark  the  demure  assumption  of  womanhood 
darkening  the  brows  of  the  aerial  little  sprite,  as, 
with  all  the  new-born  consequence  of  respons- 
ibility, she  walked  soberly  by  her  sister's  side, 
frame  in  hand,  and  occasionally  revealed  to  pas- 
sers-by a  brief  glimpse  of  her  many-colored 
handiwork.  They  were  the  very  picture  of  beauty 
and  happiness,  and  happy  beyond  question  must 
their  innocent  lives  have  been  for  many  pleasant 
months.  But  soon  the  shadows  of  care  began 
to  steal  over  their  hitherto  joyous  faces,   and 
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traces  of  anxiety,  perhaps  of  tears,  to  be  too 
plainly  visible  on  their  paling  cheeks.  All  at 
once  I  missed  them  in  my  morning's  walk,  and 
for  several  days — it  might  be  weeks — saw  no- 
thing of  them.  I  was  at  length  startled  from  my 
forgetfulness  of  their  very  existence  by  the  sud- 
den apparition  of  both,  one  Monday  morning,  clad 
in  the  deepest  mourning.  I  saw  the  truth  at 
once :  the  mother,  who,  I  had  remarked,  was 
prematurely  old  and  feeble,  was  gone,  and  the 
two  orphan  children  were  left  to  battle  it  with 
the  world.  My  conjecture  was  the  truth,  as  a 
neighbor  of  whom  I  made  some  inquiries  on  the 
subject  was  not  slow  to  inform  me.     "  Ah,  sir," 

said  the  good  woman,  "  poor  Mrs.  D have 

had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  she  born  an'  bred  a 
gentleooman." 

I  asked  her  if  the  daughters  were  provided  for. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  continued  my  informant,  "  I'm 
afeard  not.     'Twas  the  most  unfortunates!  thing 

in  the  world,  sir,  poor  Mr.  D 's  dying  jest  as 

a'  did.  You  see,  sir,  he  war  a  soldier,  a-fightin' 
out  in  Indy,  and  his  poor  wife  lef  at  home  wi' 
them  two  blossoms  o'  gals.  He  warn't  what  you 
call  a  common  soldier,  sir,  but  some  kind  o'  offi- 
cer like  ;  an'  in  some  great  battle  fought  seven 
year  agone  he  done  fine  service  I've  heerd,  and 
promotion  was  sent  out  to  un',  but  didn't  get 
there  till  the  poor  man  was  dead  of  his  wounds. 
The  news  of  he's  death  cut  up  his  poor  wife 
complete,  and  she  han't  been  herself  since.  I've 
know'd  she  wasn't  long  for  here  ever  since  it 
come.  Wust  of  all,  it  seems  that  because  the 
poor  man  was  dead  the  very  day  the  promotion 
reached  'un,  a'  didn't  die  a  captain  after  all,  and 
so  the  poor  widder  didn't  get  no  pension.  How 
they've  managed  to  live  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 
The  oldest  gal  is  very  clever,  they  say  ;  but  Lor' 
bless  'ee  !  'taint  much  to  s'port  three  as  is  to  be 
got  out  o'  broiderin'." 

Thus  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  their  private 
history,  it  was  with  very  different  feelings  I  after- 
ward regarded  these  unfortunate  children.  Be- 
reft of  both  parents,  and  cast  upon  a  world  with 
the  ways  of  which  they  were  utterly  unacquaint- 
ed, and  in  which  they  might  be  doomed  to  the 
most  painful  struggles  even  to  procure  a  bare 
subsistence,  one  treasure  was  yet  left  them — it 
was  the  treasure  of  each  other's  love.  So  far  as 
the  depth  of  this  feeling  could  be  estimated  from 
the  looks  and  actions  of  both,  it  was  all  in  all  to 
each.  But  the  sacred  bond  that  bound  them  was 
destined  to  be  rudely  rent  asunder.  The  cold 
winds  of  autumn  began  to  visit  too  roughly  the 
fair  pale  face  of  the  younger  girl,  and  the  unmis- 
takable indications  of  consumption  made  their 
appearance :  the  harassing  cough,  the  hectic 
cheek,  the  deep-settled  pain  in  the  side,  the  fail- 
ing breath.  Against  these  dread  forerunners  it 
was  vain  long  to  contend  ;  and  the  poor  child 
had  to  remain  at  home  in  her  solitary  sick  cham- 
ber, while  the  loving  sister  toiled  harder  than 
ever  to  provide,  if  possible,  the  means  of  comfort 
and  restoration  to  health.  All  the  world  knows 
the  ending  of  such  a  hopless  strife  as  this.  It  is 
sometimes  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  the  path  of 


virtue,  like  that  of  glory,  leads  but  to  the  grave. 
So  it  was  in  the  present  instance  :  the  blossom 
of  this  fair  young  life  withered  away,  and  the 
grass-fringed  lips  of  the  child's  early  tomb  cIosp>d 
over  the  lifeless  relics  ere  spring  had  dawned 
upon  the  year. 

Sorrow  had  graven  legible  traces  upon  the 
brow  of  my  hapless  mentor  when  I  saw  her 
again.  How  different  now  was  the  vision  that 
greeted  my  daily  sight  from  that  of  former  years! 
The  want  that  admits  not  of  idle  wailing  com- 
pelled her  still  to  pursue  her  daily  course  of 
labor,  and  she  pursued  it  with  the  same  con- 
stancy and  punctuahty  as  she  had  ever  done. 
But  the  exquisitely  chiseled  face,  the  majestic 
gait,  the  elastic  step — the  beauty  and  glory  of 
youth,  unshaken  because  unassaulted  by  death 
and  sorrow — where  were  they  1  Alas  !  all  the 
bewitching  charms  of  her  former  being  had  gone 
down  into  the  grave  of  her  mother  and  sister ; 
and  she,  their  support  and  idol,  seemed  no  more 
now  than  she  really  was — a  wayworn,  solitary, 
and  isolated  struggler  for  daily  bread. 

Were  this  a  fiction  that  I  am  writing,  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  deal  out  a  measure  of  poet- 
ical justice,  and  to  recompense  poor  Ellen  for 
all  her  industry,  self-denial,  and  suffering  in  the 
arms  of  a  husband,  who  should  possess  as  many 
and  great  virtues  as  herself,  and  an  ample  for- 
tune to  boot.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  it 
were  a  fiction,  and  that  Providence  had  never 
furnished  me  with  such  a  seeming  anomaly  to 
add  to  the  list  of  my  desultory  chronicles.  But 
I  am  telling  a  true  story  of  a  life.  Ellen  found 
no  mate.  No  mate,  did  I  say  1  Yes,  one  :  the 
same  grim  yoke-fellow,  whose  delight  it  is  "  to 
gather  roses  in  the  spring,"  paid  ghastly  court 
to  her  faded  charms,  and  won  her — who  shall 
say  an  unwilling  bride  1  I  could  see  his  grad- 
ual but  deadly  advances  in  my  daily  walks :  the 
same  indications  that  gave  warning  of  the  sis- 
ter's fate  admonished  me  that  she  also  was  on 
her  way  to  the  tomb,  and  that  the  place  that  had 
known  her  would  soon  know  her  no  more.  She 
grew  day  by  day  more  feeble  ;  and  one  morning 
I  found  her  seated  on  the  step  of  a  door,  unable 
to  proceed.  After  that  she  disappeared  from  my 
view  ;  and  though  I  never  saw  her  again  at  the 
old  spot,  I  have  seldom  passed  that  spot  since, 
though  for  many  years  following  the  same  route, 
without  recognizing  again  in  my  minds  eye  the 
graceful  form  and  angel  aspect  of  Ellen  D . 

"  And  is  this  the  end  of  your  mournful  his- 
tory 1"  some  querulous  reader  demands.  Not 
quite.  There  is  a  soul  of  good  in  things  evil. 
Compassion  dwells  with  the  depths  of  misery ; 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  dove- 
eyed  Charity  walks  with  shining  wings  ....  It 
was  nearly  two  months  after  I  had  lost  sight  of 
poor  Ellen,  that  during  one  of  my  dinner-hour 
perambulations  about  town,  I  looked  in,  almost 
accidentally,  upon  my  old  friend  and  chum,  Jack 

W .     Jack  keeps  a  perfumer's  shop  not  a 

hundred  miles  from  Gray's  Inn,  where,  ensconced 
up  to  his  eyes  in  delicate  odors,  he  passes  his 
leisure  hours — the  hours  when  commerce  flags, 
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and  people  have  more  pressing  affairs  to  attend 
to  than  the  delectation  of  their  nostrils — in  the 
enthusiastic  study  of  art  and  virtu.  His  shop  is 
hardly  more  crammed  with  bottles  and  attar, 
soap,  scents,  and  all  the  et  ceteras  of  the  toilet, 
than  the  rest  of  his  house  with  prints,  pictures, 
carvings,  and  curiosities  of  every  sort.  Jack  and 
1  went  to  school  together,  and  sowed  our  slender 
crop  of  wild-oats  together ;  and,  indeed,  in  some 
sort,  have  been  together  ever  since.  We  both 
have  our  own  collections  of  rarities  ;  such  as 
they  are,  and  each  criticises  the  other's  new 
purchases.  On  the  present  occasion,  there  was 
a  new  Van  Somebody's  old  painting  awaiting  my 
judgment ;  and  no  sooner  did  my  shadow  darken 
his  door,  than,  starting  from  his  lair,  and  bidding 
the  boy  ring  the  bell,  should  he  be  wanted,  he 
bustled  me  up-stairs  calling  by  the  way  to  his 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Jones — Jack  is  a  bachelor — 
to  bring  up  coff*ee  for  two.  I  was  prepared  to 
pronounce  my  dictum  on  his  newly- acquired 
treasure,  and  was  going  to  bounce  unceremo- 
niously into  the  old  lumber-room  over  the  lobby 
to  regale  my  sight  with  the  delightful  confusion 
of  his  unarranged  accumulations,  when  he  pulled 
me  forcibly  back  by  the  coat-tail.  "Not  there," 
said  Jack ;  "  you  can't  go  there.  Go  into  my 
snuggery." 

"  And  why  not  there  ?"  said  I,  jealous  of  some 
new  purchase  which  I  was  not  to  see. 

"  Because  there's  some  body  ill  there  ;  it  is  a 
bed-room  now  ;  a  poor  girl  ;  she  wanted  a  place 
to  die  in,  poor  thing,  and  I  put  her  in  there." 

"  Who  is  she  1 — a  relative  1" 

"  No  ;  I  never  saw  her  till  Monday  last.  Sit 
down,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  Set  down  the 
coffee,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  just  look  in  upon  the 
patient,  will  you  1  Sugar  and  cream  1  You 
know  my  weakness  for  the  dead-wall  in  Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields."  (Jack  never  refuses  a  beg- 
gar backed  by  that  wall,  for  the  love  of  Ben 


Jonson,  who,  he  devoutly  believes,  had  a  hand 
in  building  it.)  "Well,  I  met  with  her  there  on 
Monday  last.  She  asked  for  nothing,  but  held 
out  her  hand,  and  as  she  did  so  the  tears,  stream- 
ed from  her  eyes  on  the  pavement.  The  poor 
creature,  it  was  plain  enough,  was  then  dying  ; 
and  I  told  her  so.  She  said  she  knew  it,  but 
had  no  place  to  die  in  but  the  parish  workhouse, 
and  hoped  that  I  would  not  send  her  there. 
What's  the  use  of  talking  1  I  brought  her  here, 
and  put  her  to  sleep  on  the  sofa  while  Jones 
cleared  out  the  lumber-room  and  got  up  a  bed. 

I  sent  for  Dr.  H to  look  at  her  ;  he  gave  her 

a  week  or  ten  days  at  the  farthest :  I  don't  think 

she'll  last  so  long.    The  curate  of  St. comes 

every  day  to  see  her,  and  I  like  to  talk  to  her 
myself  sometimes.  Well,  Mrs.  Jones,  how  goes 
she  on  1" 

"  She's  asleep,"  said  the  housekeeper.  "  Would 
you  like  to  look  at  her,  gentlemen  1" 

We  entered  the  room  together.  It  was  as  if 
some  unaccountable  presentiment  had  forewarn- 
ed me  :  there,  upon  a  snow-white  sheet,  and  pil- 
lowed by  my  friend's  favorite  eider-down  squab, 

lay  the  wasted  form  of  Ellen  D .     She  slept 

soundly  and  breathed  loudly  ;   and  Dr.  H , 


who  entered  while  we  stood  at  the  bedside,  in- 
formed us  that  in  all  probability  she  would  awake 
only  to  die,  or  if  to  sleep  again,  then  to  wake  no 
more.  The  latter  was  the  true  prophecy.  She 
awoke  an  hour  or  two  after  my  departure,  and 
passed  away  that  same  night  in  a  quiet  slumber 
without  a  pang. 

I  never  learned  by  what  chain  of  circumstances 
she  was  driven  to  seek  alms  in  the  public  streets. 
I  might  have  done  so,  perhaps,  by  inquiry,  but 
to  what  purpose  1  She  died  in  peace,  with  friend- 
ly hands  and  friendly  hearts  near  her,  and  Jack 
buried  her  in  his  own  grave  in  Highgate  Ceme- 
tery, at  his  own  expense  ;  and  declares  he  is 
none  the  worse  for  it.     I  am  of  his  opinion. 


Mnntijlif  txtml  nf  Currrat  €unk. 


UNITED  STATES. 

THE  past  month  has  not  been  marked  by  any  do- 
mestic event  of  interest  or  importance.  The 
principal  topic  of  public  discussion  has  been  the 
character  of  Kossuth  and  of  the  cause  he  represents. 
Public  opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  propriety  of  ac- 
ceding to  his  request  that  this  country  should  take 
an  active  part  in  the  struggles  of  Europe  ;  and  some- 
what, also,  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  his  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  still  the  Governor  of  Hungary.  But 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wonderful 
ability  which  his  speeches  display.  Kossuth  has 
continued  his  progress  Westward,  and  at  the  time 
of  closing  this  Record  is  at  Cincinnati.  He  visited 
Pittsburgh,  Harrisburgh,  Cleveland  and  Columbus, 
on  his  way,  and  was  received  at  each  place  with 
marked  demonstrations  of  respect  and  confidence. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  also  been  contributed  in 
each,  in  aid  of  his  cause.  He  has  publicly  declined 
te  receive  any  more  public  entertainments  of  any 
sort,  on  the  ground  that  they  involve  a  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  money  and   lead    to   no  good   result. 


Whatever  funds  any  town  or  any  individuals  may 
be  inclined  to  devote  to  him,  he  desires  should  be 
contributed  to  the  cause  and  not  expended  m  any 
demonstrations  of  which  he  may  be  the  object.  His 
speeches  have  been  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  his 
wishes  and  sentiments,  and  all  bear  marks  of  that 
fertility  of  thought  and  expression  which  has  excited 
such  general  admiration. 

A  very  warm  discussion,  meantime,  has  sprung 
up  among  the  exiled  Hungarian  leaders,  of  the  merits 
of  the  cause  and  of  Kossuth.  Prince  Esterhazy,  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  ministry,  a  no- 
bleman possessed  of  large  domains  in  Hungary,  first 
published  a  letter,  dated  Vienna,  November  13,  in 
which  he  threw  upon  the  movement  of  1848  the  re- 
proach of  having  been  not  only  injurious  to  the  coun- 
try, but  unjust  and  revolutionary.  He  vindicated 
the  cause  of  the  Austrian  government  throughout, 
and  reproached  Kossuth  and  those  associated  with 
him  in  the  Hungarian  contest  with  having  sacrificed 
one  of  Kossuth's  Ministers,  and  a  refugee  with  him 
the  interests  of  their  country  to  personal  purposes 
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and  unworthy  ends.  Count  Casimir  Ballhyani,  also 
in  Turkey,  now  resident  in  Paris,  soon  published  a 
reply  to  this  letter  of  the  Prince,  in  which  he  refuted 
his  positions  in  regard  to  the  Austrian  government, 
proving  that  dynasty  to  have  provoked  the  war  by  a 
series  of  unendurable  treacheries,  and  to  have  sought, 
.systematically,  the  destruction  of  the  independence 
and  constitution  of  Hungary.  He  reproached  Ester- 
hazy  with  an  interested  desertion  of  his  country's 
cause,  and  with  gross  inconsistency  of  personal  and 
public  conduct.  He  closed  his  letter  with  a  very 
bitter  denunciation  of  Kossuth,  charging  upon  his 
weakness  and  vacillation  the  unfortunate  results  of 
the  contest,  denying  his  right  to  the  title  of  Govern- 
or, and  censuring  his  course  of  agitation  as  spring- 
ing simply  from  personal  vanity,  and  likely  to  lead 
to  no  good  result.  To  this  letter  Count  Pulszky, 
now  with  Kossuth,  published  a  brief  reply,  which 
was  mainly  an  appeal  to  the  Hungarian  leaders  not 
to  destroy  their  cause  by  divisions  among  themselves. 
He  also  alleged  that  Count  Batthyani  did  not  express 
the  same  opinion  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Kossuth  during  the  Hungarian  contest,  but  made 
himself,  to  some  extent,  responsible  for  both  by  being 
associated  in  the  government  with  him  and  giving 
his  countenance  and  support  to  all  his  acts.  Still 
more  recently  two  letters  have  been  published  from 
Mr.  Szemere,  who  was  also  intimately  and  responsi- 
bly connected  with  Kossuth  and  his  government,  and 
who  brought  forward  in  the  Diet,  immediately  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  behalf  of  the 
Ministry  of  which  he  was  the  President,  a  pro- 
gramme declaring  that  the  future  form  of  government 
in  Hungary  would  be  republican.  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters, dated  at  Paris,  January  4th,  he  censures  Kos- 
suth very  severely  for  his  misconduct  of  the  war,  and 
of  his  subsequent  course.  Referring  especially  to 
Kossuth's  abdication  of  office  and  to  his  transfer  of 
power  to  the  hands  of  Gorgey,  he  alleges  that  although 
it  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  Ministry,  of  w^hich 
he  was  a  member,  he  never  either  subscribed  or  even 
saw  it.  He  says  that  Kossuth  having  repeatedly  de- 
nounced Gorgey  as  a  traitor,  ought  not  to  have  put 
supreme  power  in  his  hands.  He  charges  him  also 
with  having  fled  to  Turkey  and  deserted  the  cause 
of  his  country,  while  there  were  still  left  four  for- 
tresses and  over  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  fight  for 
her  liberties ;  and  says  that  the  rest  of  the  army  sur- 
rendered only  because  Kossuth  had  fled.  He  denies 
Kossuth's  right  to  the  title  and  office  of  Governor, 
because  he  voluntarily  resigned  that  position,  and 
transferred  its  powers  to  another.  Much  as  he  might 
rejoice  in  the  success  of  Kossuth's  efforts  to  excite 
the  sympathy  of  the  world  on  behalf  of  Hungaiy, 
Mr.  Szemere  says  that  "  to  recognize  him  as  Gov- 
ernor, or  as  he  earnestly  claims  to  be  acknowledged, 
the  absolute  Dictator,  would  be  equivalent  to  devoting 
the  cause  of  Hungary,  for  a  second  time,  to  a  severe 
downfall.  We  welcome,  him,  therefore,  in  our  ranks 
only  as  a  single  gifted  patriot,  perhaps  even  the  first 
among  his  equals,  but  as  Governor  we  can  not  ac- 
knowledge him,  we  who  know  his  past  career,  and 
who  value  divine  liberty,  and  our  beloved  father- 
land above  every  personal  consideration."  But  while 
conceding  fully  the  justice  of  the  censures  bestowed 
upon  Kossuth  himself,  he  claims  that  the  cause  of 
Hungary  was  at  least  as  pure  and  holy  as  the  war 
of  the  American  Revolution — that  they  were  the  de- 
fenders of  right  and  law  against  the  efforts  of  faith- 
lessness and  anarchy — that  they  were  the  heroes, 
the  apostles,  the  martyrs  of  freedom  under  the  per- 
secutions of  tyranny. — In  another  letter,  dated  at 
Paris,  December  9,  Mr.  Szemere  addresses  Prince 


Esterhazy  directly,  and  in  a  tone  of  great  severity. 
He  denounces  him  for  ignorance  of  the  history  of  his 
country,  and  for  guilty  indifference  to  her  rights,  and 
proceeds,  in  an  argument  of  great  strength,  to  vmdi- 
cate  the  cause  in  which  they  were  both  engaged, 
from  the  calumnies  of  false  friends.  He  gives  a  clear 
and  condensed  historical  sketch  of  the  contest,  and 
shows  that  Hungary  never  swerved  from  her  rightful 
allegiance  until  driven  by  the  faithlessness  and  re- 
lentless hostility  of  the  Austrian  dynasty  to  take  up 
arms  in  self-defense.  Being  himself  a  republican, 
Mr.  Szemere  thinks  that  although  it  was  honorable 
and  loyal,  it  was  not  prudent  or  politic  for  the  nation 
to  cling  so  long  to  legitimacy  :  still  "  the  heroism  of 
remaining  so  long  in  the  path  of  constitutional  legal- 
ity redounds  to  its  glory ;  the  short-sightedness  of 
entering  so  late  on  the  path  of  revolution  is  its  shame." 
He  closes  by  expressing  the  trust  and  firm  conviction 
of  every  Hungarian  that  the  harms  his  country  now 
suff'ers  will  be  repaired. — Count  Teleki,  who  repre- 
sented Hungary  at  Paris,  during  the  existence  of  the 
provisional  government,  and  who  now  resides  at 
Zurich,  has  also  published  a  letter  in  reply  to  that 
of  Prince  Esterhazy,  in  which  he  vindicates  Count 
Louis  Batthyani  from  the  unjust  reproaches  of  the 
Prince,  and  pursues  substantially  the  same  line  of 
argument  as  that  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Szemere. — Mr. 
Vakovies,  who  was  one  of  the  Cabinet,  also  pub- 
lishes a  letter  vindicating  Kossuth  from  the  accusa- 
tion of  Batthyani. 

These  conflicting  representations  from  persons  who 
were  prominently  and  responsibly  connected  with  the 
Hungarian  government,  of  course  create  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  forming  clear  opinions  upon  the  subject 
in  the  United  States.  The  points  of  diflference,  how- 
ever, relate  mainly  to  persons  and  particular  events  , 
upon  the  main  question,  the  rightfulness  of  the  Hun- 
garian struggle,  little  room  is  left  for  doubt. 

The  proceedings  of  Congress  have  been  unimport- 
ant. The  sum  of  $15,000  has  been  appropriated  to 
the  refitting  that  part  of  the  Congressional  library 
which  w^as  destroyed  by  fire.  The  subject  of  print- 
ing the  census  returns  has  engaged  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  but  no  result  has  yet  been  attained.  Reso- 
lutions were  introduced  into  the  Senate  some  time 
since  by  Mr.  Cass,  asking  the  friendly  interposition 
of  our  government  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  for  the 
release  of  the  Irish  State  prisoners.  Several  Sena- 
tors have  made  speeches  upon  the  subject,  nearly  all 
in  their  favor,  but  with  more  or  less  qualifications. 
The  Compromise  resolutions,  originally  offered  by 
Senator  Foote,  were  discussed  for  several  days,  with- 
out reaching  a  vote,  and  they  have  since  been  inform- 
ally dropped.  The  resolutions  off'ered  by  Senators 
Clarke,  Seward,  and  Cass,  on  the  subject  of  protest- 
ing against  intervention,  came  up  for  consideration 
on  the  2d  of  February,  when  Senator  Stockton  made 
an  extended  speech  upon  the  subject — favoring  the 
Hungarian  cause,  but  expressing  an  unwillingness  to 
join  Great  Britain  in  any  such  policy,  and  saying 
Russia  has  always  evinced  friendly  dispositions  to- 
ward the  United  States.  Senator  Clarke  on  the  9th, 
made  a  speech  upon  the  same  subject,  against  any 
action  on  the  part  of  our  government.  On  the  11th, 
Senator  Cass  made  an  elaborate  speech  in  support 
of  his  resolution,  in  which  he  vindicated  the  right, 
and  asserted  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
nounce its  opinion  upon  the  interference  of  despotic 
states  against  the  efforts  of  nations  to  free  them- 
selves from  oppression.  He  opposed  the  idea  of 
armed  intervention  on  our  part,  but  insisted  upon  the 
propriety  of  our  exercising  a  decided  moral  influence. 
On  the  13th  Senator  Clemens  spoke  in  reply,  insist- 
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ing  that  movements  in  Europe  had  neither  interest 
nor  importance  for  the  United  States,  denying  the 
justice  of  the  Hungarian  struggle,  and  assailing  the 
character  of  Kossuth. 

The  correspondence  between  the  governments  of 
England  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  in- 
sult offered  to  the  steamer  Prometheus  by  the  English 
brig-of-war  Express,  at  Greytown,  has  been  published. 
The  first  letter  is  from  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Lavv^rence, 
instructing  him  to  inquire  w^hether  the  English  gov- 
ernment sanctioned  the  act  of  the  officer.  The  last 
is  from  Earl  Granville,  dated  January  10th,  in  which 
he  states  that  an  official  statement  of  the  case  had 
been  received.  The  Vice  Admiral  on  the  West  In- 
dian Station  had  already  disavowed  the  act,  and 
denied  the  right  of  any  British  vessel  to  enforce  the 
fiscal  regulations  of  Mosquito,  and  had  forbidden  the 
Commander  of  the  Express  from  again  employing 
force  in  any  similar  case.  Earl  Granville  states  that 
these  representations  were  fully  ratified  by  the  En- 
glish government ;  and  that  they  entirely  disavowed 
the  act  of  violence,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  offering 
an  ample  apology  for  that  which  they  consider  to  have 
been  an  infraction  of  treaty  engagements. 

Official  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  John  S.  Crompton,  Esq.,  who  has  been 
for  some  years  connected  with  the  British  legation  at 
Washington,  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  place  of 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer. — It  is  understood  that  Mr.  John 
S.  Thrasher,  who  was  convicted  of  sundry  offenses 
against  the  Spanish  authority  in  Cuba,  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  seven  years  on  the  African  coast, 
has  been  pardoned  by  the  Queen  of  Spain,  as  have 
also  all  the  Cuban  prisoners. 

The  political  parties  are  beginning  to  take  meas- 
ures concerning  the  approaching  Presidential  elec- 
tion. The  Whigs  in  the  Legislature  of  Maine  held  a 
meeting  on  the  27th  of  January,  at  which  they  adopt- 
ed a  series  of  resolutions,  in  favor  of  a  National  Con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of 
June,  and  nominating  General  Scott  for  President, 
and  Governor  Jones  of  Tennessee,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, subject  to  the  decision  of  that  Convention.  A 
Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at  Austin, 
Texas,  January  8th,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed, setting  forth  the  party  creed,   and  nominating 

General  Houston  for  the  Presidency. In  Alabama 

a  Democratic  State  Convention  has  nominated  Will- 
iam R.  King  for  the  Presidency. 

The  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  met  on  the  15th  of 
January.  Governor  Farwell's  Message  states  that 
owing  to  the  want  of  funds,  the  appropriations  of  last 
year  were  not  paid  within  the  sum  of  $38,283.  He 
recommends  the  passage  of  a  general  banking  law, 
and  amendments  of  the  school  law,  and  opposes 
granting  public  lands  in  aid  of  works  of  internal  im- 
provement. He  advises  that  Congress  be  memorial- 
ized upon  sundry  topics  of  general  interest,  among 
which  are  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  bu- 
reau, the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  a 
modification  of  the  present  tariff. The  Legisla- 
ture of  Louisiana  met  on  the  26th  ult.  The  Gov- 
ernor's Message  is  mainly  devoted  to  local  topics. 
He  advises  the  appropriation  of  money  for  a  monu- 
ment  to   General   Jackson. The   Legislature  of 

Texas  has  been  discussing  a  proposition  to  appropri- 
ate a  million  of  dollars,  of  the  five  millions  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States,  together  with  other 
funds,  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Common 

Schools.     The  bill  had  passed  the  House. A  bill 

has  been  passed  ratifying  the  classification  of  the 
public  debt  submitted  by  the  Governor  and  Comp- 
troller. 


A  letter  from  Honorable  James  Buchanan  has  been 
published,  addressed  to  a  Mississippi  Democratic 
Convention,  urging  the  necessity  of  a  strict  limitation 
of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  at- 
tributing to  a  growing  spirit  of  centralization  the  evils 

we   now  experience. Colonel    Benton   has    also 

written  a  letter  to  the  Democracy  of  St.  Louis  Coun- 
ty, urging  them  to  blot  from  the  records  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  resolutions  in  favor  of  nullification,  adopt- 
ed some  time  since. 

From  California  we  have  news  to  Jan.  20th.  It 
is  not,  however,  of  much  importance.  The  country 
had  been  visited  by  a  succession  of  very  heavy  rain 
storms,  which  had  swollen  the  rivers,  and  in  some 
cases  cut  off  land  communication  between  the  towns. 
The  location  of  the  seat  of  government  is  still  unde- 
cided. The  Indian  difficulties  had  been  quelled  for 
the  present  at  least,  but  fears  were  entertained  of  new 
outbreaks.    Fresh  discoveries  of  gold  were  still  made. 

One-third  of  the  city  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua, 
the  most  valuable  portion,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  4th  of  February. 

Later  advices  from  New  Mexico  represent  the 
condition  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country  as  most 
unhappy,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  and  deadly 
hostility  of  the  Apacke  Indians.  They  have  been 
provoked  by  the  Mexicans,  and  wreak  their  venge- 
ance indiscriminately  on  the  whole  country.  The 
provisions  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for  keeping  the 
Indians  in  check  have  been  wholly  unavailing,  main- 
ly from  a  wrong  disposition  of  the  troops.  Steps  are 
now  taken  to  establish  posts  at  various  points  through- 
out the  Indian  Country,  as  this  has  been  found  the 
most  effectual  means  for  preventing  their  depreda- 
tions.— The  silver  mine  discovered  at  Taos  proves 
to  be  exceedingly  rich  ;  and  the  gold  diggings  on  the 
Gila  are  as  productive  as  ever. 
MEXICO. 

We  have  intelligence  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to 
the  28th  of  December.  Congress  was  again  in  ses- 
sion, but  had  not  completed  its  organization.  On  the 
20th,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  Ramirez, 
received  the  representatives  of  Foreign  Powers,  and 
listened  to  extended  remarks  from  them  in  favor  of 
modifications  in  the  Mexican  tariff.  The  whole  sub- 
ject will  probably  soon  be  brought  before  Congress. 
The  Indians  in  the  State  of  Durango  continue  their 
ravages ;  the  inefficiency  of  the  measures  taken 
against  them  by  the  government  is  loudly  condemned. 
A  riot,  directed  against  the  government,  occurred  on 
the  18th,  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  but  it  was  speedily 
suppressed.  In  Tehuantepec  a  more  serious  move- 
ment had  occurred  under  the  lead  of  Ex-Governor 
Ortis  ;  it  was  defeated  after  a  contest  of  over  four 
hours.  At  Cerro  Gerdo  also,  on  the  12th,  there  was 
a  revolt  of  most  of  the  forces  of  the  Uragua  Colony 
against  their  chiefs,  but  it  was  soon  put  down. — It  is 
stated  on  authority  that  seems  entitled  to  respect, 
that  Santa  Anna  is  planning  a  new  revolutionary 
movement,  and  that  he  designs  to  make  his  descent 
at  Acapulco  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  house  has  been 
built  there  for  him,  and  many  of  the  utensils  of  a 
camp  and  munitions  for  a  campaign  are  arriving  there. 
It  is  said  that  all  the  officials  of  that  department  are 
friendly  to  him,  and  would  readily  co-operate  in  his 
designs. — The  Mexican  government  seems  to  be  sat- 
isfied that  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Northern 
Mexico  has  been  completely  quelled  ;  but  our  advices 
from  that  quarter  scarcely  justify  that  confidence. 
At  the  latest  date,  Jan.  23d,  Caravajal  was  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  with  a  force  of  700  men  and  several 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  was  constantly  receiving  re- 
inforcements.    Several  persons  connected  with  the 
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movement  were  in  New  Orleans  engaged  in  procur- 
ing and  shipping  supplies  for  the  revolutionists.  Gen. 
Uraga  had  been  relieved  from  the  command  at  Mata- 
moras,  and  succeeded  by  Gcr.  Avalos.  Upon  his  de- 
parture Col.  Harney,  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  troops 
on  the  frontier,  addressed  him  in  a  letter,  thanking 
him  for  the  facilities  he  had  received  from  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  expressing  the  warmest 
admiration  of  his  character  and  services.  The  Mex- 
ican force  defending  Matamoros  is  stated  at  about 
twelve  hundred  men. — The  official  report  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Ceralvo  states  the  number  of  killed  at  six,  and 
of  wounded  twenty-one. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

The  burning  of  the  steamer  Amazon,  with  a  dread- 
ful loss  of  life,  is  the  event  of  most  interest  which 
has  occurred  in  England  during  the  past  month. 
She  belonged  to  the  West  India  Company's  line  of 
steam-packets,  and  sailed  on  her  first  voyage  from 
Southampton  on  Friday  the  2d  of  January.  At  a 
quarter  before  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  a  fire 
broke  out  suddenly,  forward  on  the  starboard  side, 
between  the  steam-chest  and  the  under  part  of  the 
galley,  and  the  flames  instantly  rushed  up  the  gang- 
way in  front  of  the  foremost  funnel.  The  alarm  was 
at  once  given,  the  officers  and  crew  rushed  upon 
deck,  and  steps  were  taken  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
But  the  ship  was  built  of  fir,  and  was  very  dry,  and 
the  flames  seized  it  like  tinder.  The  whole  vessel 
was  speedily  enveloped  in  fire.  The  mail-boat  was 
lowered,  but  was  instantly  swamped,  and  twenty-five 
people  in  her  were  drowned.  The  other  boats  were 
lowered  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  Only  two, 
however,  succeeded  in  saving  life.  The  life-boat 
got  loose  from  the  ship  with  twenty-one  persons,  and 
after  being  at  sea  thirty  hours,  was  picked  up  by  an 
English  brig,  and  landed  at  Plymouth.  Another 
boat,  with  twenty-five  persons  on  board,  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  French  coast.  There  were  161  per- 
sons on  board,  of  whom  115  are  supposed  to  have 
perished.  Among  the  latter  was  the  well-known 
author,  Eliot  Warburton,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
Pacific  Junction  Company  to  negotiate  a  friendly 
understanding  with  the  Indians.  The  Amazon  was 
commanded  by  Captain  William  Symons,  a  gentle- 
man of  known  ability,  who  also  perished.  Among 
those  saved  were  two  ladies.  The  English  papers 
are  filled  with  details  and  incidents  of  this  sad  cata- 
strophe, which,  of  course,  we  have  not  space  to  copy. 
An  investigation  into  the  origin  of  the  fire,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  disaster,  has  been  made,  but  no 
satisfactory  result  has  been  reached.  The  machinery 
was  new,  and  its  working  was  attended  with  very 
great  heat,  which  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  fire 
after  it  had  broken  out.  A  great  deal  of  confusion 
seems  to  have  prevailed  on  board,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  thing  practicable  was  left  undone. 
The  two  ladies  saved  were  a  Mrs.  MacLennan, 
who  eot  into  the  life-boat  in  her  night  dress  with 
her  child,  eighteen  months  old,  in  her  arms,  and  a 
Miss  Smith,  who  escaped  in  the  other  boat.  The 
value  of  the  Amazon  was  £100,000,  and  she  was  not 
insured. 

The  English  press  continues  to  discuss  French 
affairs  with  great  eagerness.  The  whole  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  proceeding  is  denounced  with  unanimous 
bitterness,  as  one  of  the  most  high-handed  and  inex- 
cusable acts  of  violence  and  outrage  ever  perpe- 
trated ;  and  a  general  fear  is  felt  that  he  can  not 
maintain  himself  in  a  state  of  peace,  but  will  be  im- 
pelled to  seek  a  war  with  England.  The  condition 
of  the  national  defenses  is,  therefore,  the  chief  topic 


of  discussion,  and  upon  this  point  all  the  leading 
journals  express  serious  apprehensions. 

The  difficulty  between  the  master  engineers  and 
their  men  continues  unadjusted.  Meetings  are  held 
and  public  statements  made  by  both  sides,  and  the 
dissension  is  much  more  likely  to  increase  than  to 
diminish.  The  employers  will  not  concede  the  right 
of  their  men  to  fix  the  terms  on  which  they  shall  be 
hired,  and  the  men  will  not  yield  what  they  consider 
their  just  rights.  The  latter  are  taking  steps  to  set 
up  workshops  of  their  own  by  co-operation,  and  they 
have  already  made  some  progress  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  object. 

The  Reformers  in  the  principal  towns  are  taking 
measures  to  influence  the  measure  which  Lord  John 
Russell  intends  to  introduce  into  Parliament.  Meet- 
ings have  been  held  at  various  places,  and  resolu- 
tions adopted,  specifying  the  provisions  they  desire, 
and  pledging  support  to  the  Cabinet,  if  its  measures 
shall  conform  to  their  principles.  The  friends  of 
the  voluntary  system  of  education  are  also  active. 
They  proposed  to  send  a  deputation  to  wait  upon 
the  Prime  Minister,  but  he  declined  to  meet  them, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Ministry  to  introduce  any  bill  on  that  subject  during 
the  present  session  of  Parliament,  and  that  a  deputa- 
tion, therefore,  could  do  no  good. New  discover- 
ies of  gold  in  Australia  have  excited  great  interest 
and  attention  in  England.  It  is  said  that  deposits 
have  been  met  with  near  Port  Philip,  much  richer 
than  any  known  hitherto,  either  there  or  in  Califor- 
nia.  Later  advices  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

represent  colonial  affairs  in  an  unpromising  light 
The  expedition  of  the  British  troops  against  the  Caf 
fres  in  their  mountain  fastnesses  had  proved  to  be 
of  little  use,  and  to  have  been  attended  with  serious 
losses  of  British  officers  and  men.  The  Caff'res  are 
excellent  marksmen,  and  prove  to  be  very  formidable 
enemies.  Col.  Cathcart,  who  was  one  of  Welling- 
ton's aids  at  Waterloo,  has  been  sent  out  as  Govern- 
or of  the  Cape. The  British  cruisers  on  the  Afri- 
can coast  recently  sought  to  make  a  treaty  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  with  the  King  of 
Lagos,  who  had,  previously,  forbidden  their  ascend- 
ing the  river  to  the  town  where  he  lived.  A  force  of 
twenty-three  boats,  however,  was  fitted  out  with  260 
officers  and  men,  and  attempted  to  ascend  the  river 
by  force.  It  was  at  once  attacked,  and  it  was  only 
with  considerable  difficulty  and  loss  of  life  that  the 
men  regained  their  ships.  The  king  had  always 
received  deputations  from  the  squadron  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  ;  and  this  fact  shows  the 
extreme  folly  and  injustice  of  such  an  anned  ex- 
pedition. It  has  been  indirectly  sanctioned,  how- 
ever, by  the  English  government  which  has  ordered 
a  strict  blockade  of  that  part  of  the  African  coast, 
FRANCE. 

Political  affairs  in  France  continue  to  present  feat- 
ures of  extraordinary  interest.  The  election,  of 
which  we  gave  the  general  result  in  our  last  Num- 
ber, seems  to  have  fortified  Louis  Napoleon,  for  the 
present,  on  his  Presidential  throne,  and  he  has  gone 
on  without  obstacle  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
plans.  The  official  returns  show  7,439,219  votes  m 
his  favor,  and  640,737  against  him.  On  New  Year's 
day  the  issue  of  the  election  was  celebrated  with 
more  than  royal  magnificence.  Cannon  were  fired 
at  the  Invalides  at  ten  in  the  morning — seventy  dis 
charges  in  all,  ten  for  each  million  of  votes  recorded 
in  his  favor ;  and  at  noon  the  President  went  to 
Notre  Dame,  where  Te  Deum  was  performed  amid 
gorgeous  and  dazzling  pomp.  The  scene  was  theat- 
rical and  imposing.     All   Paris  was  covered  with 
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troops,  and  the  day  was  one  of  universal  observance 
From  Notre  Dame  Louis  Napoleon  returned  to  the 
Tuileries,  where  the  reception  of  the  authorities  took 
place,  r.nd  a  banquet  was  given  at  which  four  hun- 
dred persons  sat  down.  The  day  before  he  had  re- 
ceived the  formal  announcement  by  the  Consultative 
Commission  of  the  result  of  the  election.  M.  Ba- 
roche,  the  President  of  the  Commission,  in  announc- 
ing it.  said  that  "  France  confided  in  his  courage,  his 
elevated  good-sense,  and  his  love  :  no  government 
ever  rested  on  a  basis  more  extensive,  or  had  an  or- 
igin more  legitimate  and  worthy  of  the  respect  of  na- 
tions." In  reply  Louis  Napoleon  said  that  France 
had  comprehended  that  he  departed  from  legality  only 
to  return  to  right :  that  she  had  absolved  him,  by  just- 
ifying an  act  which  had  no  other  object  than  to  save 
France,  and  perhaps  Europe,  from  years  of  trouble 
and  anarchy  :  that  he  felt  all  the  grandeur  of  his 
new  mission,  and  did  not  deceive  himself  as  to  its 
difficulties.  He  hoped  to  secure  the  destinies  of 
France,  by  founding  institutions  which  respond  at 
the  same  time  to  the  democratic  instincts  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  the  desire  to  have  henceforth  a  strong 
and  respected  government.  He  soon  issued  a  decree 
re-establishing  the  French  eagle  on  the  national  colors 
and  on  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  saying  that 
the  Republic  might  now  adopt  without  umbrage  the 
souvenirs  of  the  Empire.  On  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Municipal  Council  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  was  dissolved  and  re-constructed  by  a  decree 
— thirteen  of  the  old  members,  most  distinguished  by 
intellect,  experience,  and  character,  being  supersed- 
ed because  they  would  not  make  themselves  sub- 
servient to  Louis  Napoleon's  views. The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  Havre  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
solved, and  that  portion  of  its  journal  which  recorded 

its  protest  against  the  usurpation  was  erased. An 

ordinance  was  issued,  directing  all  political  inscrip- 
tions, and  particularly  the  words  "  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity,"  to  be  erased,  because  they  are  "  for 
the  people  a  perpetual  excitement  to  revolt,"  and  for 
the  same  reason  all  the  trees  of  liberty  were  ordered 
to  be  rooted  up,  in  the  departments  as  well  as  in 

Paris. The  military  organization  of  France  was 

remodeled  also  by  decree,  the  nine  military  divisions 
being  re-arranged  into  twenty-one  principal  divisions, 
with  as  many  principal  commands,  all  subordinate  to 
the  Prince,  Commander-in-chief. By  a  decree  dat- 
ed Jan.  9,  the  President  expelled  from  the  territory 
of  France,  Algeria,  and  the  Colonies  sixty-six  mem- 
bers of  the  late  Legislative  Assembly,  without  trial, 
preamble,  or  cause  stated.  Should  any  of  them  put 
foot  on  French  soil  again  without  obtaining  express 
permission,  they  run  the  risk  of  deportation.  Among 
them  is  Victor  Hugo.  By  another  decree  of  the  same 
date,  eighteen  ex-representatives  are  condemned  to 
temporary  banishment.  Among  them  are  all  the  gen- 
erals in  prison  at  Ham,  except  Cavaignac,  who  is  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Italy.  At  his  own  request,  he  has  also 
been  placed  upon  the  retired  list.  Thiers,  Girardin, 
and  Sue  are  also  among  the  proscribed.  About  twen- 
ty-five hundred  political  [>risoners  have  been  ordered 
to  be  deported  to  Cayenne,  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  where  the  chances  are  that  not  one  in  ten  of 
them  can  live  five  years.  These  measures  of  high- 
handed severity  have  created  deep  feeling  and  dis- 
approbation, to  which,  however,  no  one  dares  give  ex- 
pression, either  in  print  or  in  public  conversation.  The 
press  is  subjected  to  a  most  rigorous  cen.sorship,  and 
spies  lurk  about  every  cafe  and  public  place  to  report 

"disaffected"  remarks. A  decree  was  issued  on 

the  llth  of  January,  dissolving  the  National  Guard, 
and  oriiuuizmg  a  new  (-oriis  under  that  name.     The 


officers  are  all  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
privates  are  to  be  admitted  only  upon  examination 
by  Government  officers. 

On  the  14th  of  January  the  new  Constitution  was 
decreed.     In  the  [)roclamation  accompanying  it,  the 
President  says  that,  not  having  the  vanity  to  substi- 
tute a  personal  theory  for  the  experience  of  centuries, 
he  sought  in  the  past  for  examples  that  might  best  be 
followed ;  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  Since  France 
makes  progress  during  the  last  fifty  years,  in  virtue 
alone  of  the  administrative,  military,  judicial,  relig- 
ious, and  financial  organization  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire,  why  should  not  we  also  adopt  the  polit- 
ical institutions  of  that  epoch  ?"     After  sketching 
the  condition  of  the  various  interests  of  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  has  been  created  by 
the  administration  of  the  Emperor,  Louis  Napoleon 
says  that  the  principal  bases  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  year  VIII.  have  been  adopted  as  the  foundation 
of  that  which  he  submits.     The  Constitution  consists 
of  seven  sections.     The  government  is  intrusted  to 
Louis  Napoleon,  actual  President  of  the  Republic, 
for  ten  years  :  he  governs  by  means  of  the  Ministers, 
the  Council  of  State,  the  Senate,  and  the  Legislative 
body.      He  is   responsible  to  the  French  people,  to 
whom  he  has  the   right  always  to  appeal.     He  is 
Chief  of  the   State,  commands   the   land    and   sea 
forces,  declares  war,  concludes  treaties,  and  makes 
rules  and  decrees  for  the  execution  of  the  laws.    He 
alone  has  the  initiative  of  the  laws,  and  the  right  to 
pardon.     He  has  the  right  to  declare  the  state  of 
siege  in  one  or  several  departments,  referring  to  the 
Senate  with  the  least  possible  delay.     The  Ministers 
depend  solely  on  him,  and  each  is  responsible  only 
so  far  as  the  acts  of  the  Government  regard  him. 
All  the  officers  of  the  Government,  military  and  civil, 
high  and  low,  swear  obedience  to  the  Constitution 
and  fidelity  to  the  President.     Should  the  President 
die  before  the  expiration  of  his  office,  the  Senate 
convokes  the  nation  to  make  a  new  election — the 
President  having  the  right,  by  secret  will,  to  desig- 
nate the  citizen  whom  he  recommends.     Until  the 
election  of  a  new  President,  the   President  of  the 
Senate  will   govern. — The   number  of  Senators  is 
fixed  at  80  for  the  first  year,  and  can  not  exceed  150. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  Cardinals,  Marshals,  Ad- 
mirals, and  of  the  citizens  whom  the  President  may 
name.     The  Senators  are  not  removable,  and  are  for 
life.     Their  services  are  gratuitous,  but  the  Presi- 
dent may  give  them  30,000  francs   annually,  if  he 
sees  fit.     The  officers  of  the  Senate  are  to  be  elected 
on  nomination  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
are  to  hold  for  one  year.     The  Senate  is  to  be  con- 
voked and  prorogued  by  the  President,  and  its  sit 
tings  are  to  be  secret.     It  is  the  guardian  of  the  fun- 
damental pact  and  of  the  public  liberties :  no  law 
can  be  published  without  being  submitted  to  it.     It 
regulates  the  Constitution  of  the  Colonies,  and  all 
that  has  not  been  provided  for  by  the  Constitution, 
and  decides  upon  its  inteqiretation — but  its  deci.sions 
are  invalid  without  the  sanction  of  the  President.    It 
maintains  or  annuls  all  acts  complained  of  as  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Government  or  by  petition.     It  can 
fix  the  bases  of  projects  of  laws  of  national  interest 
— in  reports  to  the  President ;  and  can  also  propose 
modifications  of  the  Constitution ;  but  all  modifica- 
tions of  the  fundamental  bases  of  the  Constitution 
must  be  submitted  to  the  people. — In  the  Legislative 
body  there  is  to  be  one  representative  for  every  35,000 
electors — elected  by  universal  suffrage, without  scrwim 
de  liste.     The  deputies  receive  no  salary,  and  hold 
office  for  six  years.     The  Legislative  body  discusses 
and  votes  the  proiects  of  law  and  the  imposts.    Every 
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amendment  adopted  by  the  committee  charged  with 
the  examination  of  a  project  of  law,  shall  be  sent 
without  discussion  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  if 
not  adopted  by  that  body,  it  can  not  be  submitted  to 
Legislative  deliberation.  The  sittings  are  to  be 
public,  but  may  be  secret  on  the  demand  of  five 
members.  Public  reports  of  the  proceedings  shall 
be  confined  to  the  journals  and  votes — and  shall  be 
prepared  under  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
Legislative  body.  The  officers  are  to  be  named  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic.  Ministers  can  not 
be  members  of  the  Legislature.  No  petition  can  be 
addressed  to  the  Legislative  body.  The  President 
of  the  Republic  convokes,  adjourns,  prorogues,  and 
dissolves  the  Legislative  body:  in  case  of  dissolu- 
tion he  shall  convoke  a  new  one  within  six  months. 
— The  number  of  Councilors  of  State  is  from  40  to 
50.  They  are  to  be  named  by  the  President  and  are 
removable  by  him.  He  presides  over  their  meetings. 
They  are  to  draw  up  projects  of  law  and  regulations 
of  the  public  administration,  and  to  resolve  difficul- 
ties that  may  arise,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Members  are  to  be  appointed  from  its  num- 
ber by  the  President  to  maintain,  in  the  name  of  the 
Government,  the  discussion  of  the  projects  of  law 
before  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  corps.  The 
salaiy  of  each  Councilor  is  25,000  francs.  The 
Ministers  have  ranks,  right  of  sitting,  and  a  delib- 
erative voice  in  the  Council  of  State. — A  High  Court 
of  Justice  judges  without  appeal  all  persons  sent  be- 
fore it  accused  of  crimes,  attempts  or  plots  against 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  against  the  inter- 
nal and  external  safety  of  the  State.  It  can  not  be 
convened  except  by  decree  from  the  President.  Its 
organization  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  Senate. — Ex- 
isting provisions  of  law  not  opposed  to  the  present 
Constitution  shall  remain  in  force  until  legally  abro- 
gated. The  Executive  shall  name  the  Mayor.  The 
Constitution  shall  take  effect  from  the  day  when  the 
great  powers  named  by  it  shall  be  constituted. — Such 
are  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  of  France. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  issued  a  circular 
calling  upon  the  Government  officers  to  promote  the 
election  of  none  but  discreet  and  well-disposed  men, 
not  orators  or  politicians,  to  the  Legislative  body,  and 
saying  that  if  they  will  send  to  the  Ministry  the  names 
of  proper  persons,  the  influence  of  the  Government 

will  be  used  to  aid  their  election. The  disarming 

of  the  National  Guard  has  been  effected  without  the 
slightest  difficulty. On  the  23d  of  January  a  de- 
cree was  published  instituting  a  Ministry  of  Police 
and  one  of  State,  and  appointing  M.  C  asabianca 
Minister  of  State,  M.  Maupas  Minister  of  General 
Police,  M.  Abbatucci  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  de  Per- 
signy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Bineau  Minister 
of  Finance  ;  General  de  Saint-Arnaud,  Minister  of 
War ;  Ducos,  of  Marine  ;  Furgot,  of  Foieign  Affairs, 

and  Fortone,of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship, 

On  the  26th  of  January  a  decree  was  issued  organiz- 
ing the  Council  of  State,  and  appointing  34  Council- 
lors, 40  Masters  of  Requests,  and  31  Auditors.  The 
Council  contains  the  names  of  most  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Assembly,  who  took  sides  with  the  President  in 
the  debates  of  that  body.  On  the  27th,  the  list  of 
Senators  was  announced.  It  contains  the  names  of 
many  who  were  formerly  Peers  of  France  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Assembly. On  the  23d  a 

decree  was  issued  declaring  that  the  members  of  the 
Orleans  family,  their  husbands,  wives,  and  descend- 
ants can  not  possess  any  real  or  personal  property  in 
France,  and  ordering  the  whole  of  their  present  pos- 
sessions to  bo  sold  within  one  year :  and  on  the  same 
ilay  another  decree  declared   that  all  the  property 


possessed  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  by  him  given  to 
his  children,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1830,  should  be 
confiscated  and  given  to  the  state  ;  and  that  of  this 
amount  ten  millions  should  be  allowed  to  the  mutual 
assistance  societies,  authorized  by  law  of  July  15 
1850;  ten  millions  to  be  employed  in  improving  the 
dwellings  of  workmen  in  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  ;  ten  millions  to  be  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  for  making  loans  on  mortgage , 
five  millions  to  establish  a  retiring  pension  fund  for 
the  poorest  assistant  clergy ;  and  the  remainder  to 
be  distributed  among  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  other 
military  functionaries.— The  promulgation  of  these 
decrees  excited  great  dissatisfaction,  and  led  to  the 
resignation  of  several  members  of  the  Councils.  M. 
Dupin,  President  of  the  late  Assembly,  resigned  his 
office  as  Procureur-general,  in  an  indignant  letter  to 
the  President ;  and  Montalembert  also  resigned  his 
office  as  member  of  the  Consultative  Commission. 

The  first  great  ball  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  24th, 

was  very  numerously  and  brilliantly  attended. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  abrogating  thatof  1848  which 

abolished  titles  of  nobility. The  President  fills 

column  after  column  daily  in  the  Moniteur  with  an- 
nouncements of  promotions  in  the  army. Measures 

of  the  utmost  stringency  have  been  adopted  to  pre- 
vent public  discussion  in  any  form.  The  manufac- 
turers of  printing  presses,  lithographic  presses,  copy- 
ing machines,  &c.,  have  been  forbidden  to  sell  them 
without  sending  the  buyers'  names  to  the  Police  de- 
partment.  It  is  rumored  that  two  attempts  have 

been  made  to  assassinate  the  President,  but  they  are 
not  sufficiently  authentic  to  be  deemed  reliable. 
AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 
The  Austrian  Emperor  issued  on  New  Year's  day 
three  decrees,  formally  annulling  the  Constitution  of 
March  4, 1849,  and  promulgating  certain  fundamental 
principles  of  the  future  organic  institutions  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  first  decree  declares  that, 
after  thorough  examination,  the  Constitution  has 
been  found  neither  to  agree  with  the  situation  of  the 
empire,  nor  to  be  capable  of  full  execution.  It  is 
therefore  annulled,  but  the  equality  of  all  subjects  be- 
fore the  law,  and  the  abolition  of  peasant  service  and 
bondage  are  expressly  confirmed.  The  second  de- 
cree annuls  the  specific  political  rights  conferred 
upon  the  various  provinces.  The  third  decree  abol- 
ishes open  courts,  and  trials  by  jury,  requires  all  town 
elections  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Government,  forbids 
publication  of  governmental  proceedings,  and  de- 
stroys every  vestige  of  the  Parliamentary  system. 
These  measures  make  the  despotism  of  Austria  much 
more  absolute  and  severe  than  it  was  before  1848. 

Proposals  are  in  active  preparation  for  a  nevsr 

Austrian  loan.  In  consequence  of  this,  Baron  Krauss, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  resigned,  and  is  succeeded 

by  M.  von  Baumgartner. The  members   of  the 

London  Missionary  and  Bible  Society,  who  have  for 
many  years  resided  at  Pesth  and  other  Hungarian 
towns,  have  been  ordered  out  of  the  Austrian  states. 

In  Prussia  strenuous   efforts  are  made  by  the 

reactionary  party  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  Cham- 
bers and  the  restoration  of  absolutism. It  is  said 

that  the  Austrian  Government  has  received  from  Earl 
Granville,  in  reply  to  its  demand  for  the  suppression 
of  revolutionary  intrigues  carried  on  in  England 
against  the  Continental  Governments,  assurances  that 
every  thing  should  be  done  to  meet  its  wishes  so  far 
as  they  were  not  incompatible  with  the  laws  and 

customs  of  England. The   Austrian  Minister  of 

the  Interior  has  directed  a  committee  to  make  a  draft 
of  new  laws  for  Hungary  on  the  basis  of  the  decrees 
of  the  1st  of  January. 


I  %nt  frnni  ^untlj. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

¥HEN  a  young  lady  "  has  a  very  bad  cold, 
or  else  she'd  be  delighted,"  &c.,  it  is  rather 
a  dangerous  sign  that,  when  once  she  sits  down 
to  the  piano,  she  will  probably  not  leave  it  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

When  a  gentleman  loses  his  temper  in  talking, 
it  is  a  tolerably  correct  sign  that  he  is  getting 
"  the  worst  of  the  argument." 

When  you  see  the  servant  carrying  under  her 
apron  a  bottle  of  soda-water  into  a  house,  you 


may  at  once  seize  it  as  a  sure  sign  that  some  one 
has  been  drinking  over-night. 

When  the  children  are  always  up  in  the 
nursery,  you  may  construe  it  into  a  sure  sign 
that  the  mother  does  not  care  much  about 
them. 

When  a  young  couple  are  seen  visiting  a 
"  Cheap  Furniture  Mart,"  you  may  interpret  it 
into  a  pretty  fair  sign  that  the  "happy  day"  is 
not  far  distant. 

W^hen  the  boys  begin  to  tear  up  their  books, 
it  is  a  sign  the  holidays  are  about  to  commence. 
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The  census  had  been  taken  previously  to  1830  on 
the  li-t  of  August;  the  enumeration  began  that  year 
on  the  1st  of  June,  two  months  earlier,  so  that  the 
interval  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  censuses  was 
two  months  less  than  ten  years,  which  time  allowed 
for  would  bring  the  total  increase  up  to  the  rate  of 
3436  per  cent. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  increase  for  the 
sixty  years,  1790  to  1850,  without  reference  to  inter- 
vening periods  : 


( 

NUMBER. 

1790. 

1850. 

Absolute        liicT.  per 
Increase.           cent. 

Whites.. . 
Free  col  . . 

3,172,464 
59,466 

19,031,799 

428,637 

16,459.335 
369,171 

527-97 
617-44 

Slaves .... 
Total    free 

697,897 

3,198,324 

2,500,427 

350-13 

col.   and 

slaves  . . 
Total  pop. 

757,363 
3,929,827 

3,626.961 
23,258,700 

2,869,598 
19,328,883 

377-00 
491-52 

Sixty  years  since,  the  proportion  between  the 
whites  and  blacks,  bond  and  free,  was  4-2  to  one. 
In  1850,  it  was  5'26  to  1,  and  the  ratio  in  favor  of 
the  former  race  is  increasing.  Had  the  blacks  in- 
creased as  fast  as  the  whites  during  these  sixty  years, 
their  number,  on  the  first  of  June,  would  have  been 
4,657,239 ;  so  that,  in  comparison  with  the  whites, 
they  have  lost,  in  this  period,  1,035,340. 

This  disparity  is  much  more  than  accounted  for 
by  European  emigration  to  the  United  States.  Dr. 
■Chickering,  in  an  essay  upon  emigration,  published 
at  Boston  in  1848 — distinguished  for  great  elaborate- 
ness of  research — estim-ates  the  gain  of  the  white  pop- 
ulation, from  this  source,  at  3,922,152.  No  reliable 
record  was  kept  of  the  number  of  immigrants  into  the 
United  States  until  1820,  when,  by  the  law  of  March, 

1819,  the  collectors  were  required  to  make  quarterly 
returns  of  foreign  passengers  arriving  in  their  districts. 
For  tne  first  ten  years,  the  returns  under  the  law  af- 
ford materials  for  only  an  approximation  to  a  true 
■state  of  the  facts  involved  in  this  inquiry. 

Dr.  Chickering  assumes,  as  a  result  of  his  investi- 
gations, that  of  the  6,431,088  inhabitants  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1820, 1,430,906  were  foreigners,  arriving 
subsequent  to  1790,  or  the  descendants  of  such.  Ac- 
■cording  to  Dr.  Seybert,  an  earlier  writer  upon  sta- 
tistics, the  number  of  foreign  passengers,  from  1790 
to  1810,  was,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained, 
120,000  ;  and  from  the  estimates  of  Dr.  Seybert,  and 
other  evidence,  Hon.  George  Tucker,  author  of  a 
valuable  work  on  the  census  of  1840,  supposes  the 
number,  from  1810  to  1820,  to  have  been  114,000. 
These  estimates  make,  for  the  thirty  years  preceding 

1820,  234,000. 

If  we  reckon  the  increase  of  these  emigrants  at 
the  average  rate  of  the  whole  body  of  while  popala- 
tion  during  these  three  decades,  they  and  their  de- 
scendants in  1820,  would  amount  to  about  360,000. 
From  1820  to  1830  there  arrived,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  Custom-houses,  135,986  foreign  pas- 
sengers, and  from  1830  to  1840,  579,370,  making  for 
the  twenty  years  715,356.  During  this  period  a 
large  number  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  came  into  the  United  States  through  Cana- 
da. These  were  estimated  at  67,903  from  1820  to 
1630,  and  from  1830  to  1840,  at  199,130.  From  1840 
to  1850  the  arrivals  of  foreign  passengers  amounted 
to  1,542.850,  equal  to  an  annual  average  of  154,285. 

From  the  above  returns  and  estimates  the  follow- 
ing Statement  has  been  made  up,  to  show  the  acces- 
sions to  our  population  from  immigration,  from  1790 
to  1850 — a  period  of  sixty  years  : 


Number  of  foreigners  arriving  from  1790  to  1810     120,000 
Natural  increase,   reckoned  in  periods  of  ten 

^y^'irs  -••-■-. 47,560 

Number  of  foreigners  arriving  from  1810  to  1820     114,000 

Increase  of  the  above  to  1820 19000 

Increase  from  1810  to  1820  of  those  arriving  pre-  ' 

vious  to  1810 58,450 

Total  number  of  immigrants  and  descendants 

of  immigrants  in  1620 359.010 

Number  of  immigrants  from  1820  to  1830 203^979 

Increase  of  the  above  35728 

Increase  from  1820  to  1830  of  immigrants  and 

descendants  of  immigrants  in  the  country  in 

1820 134,130 

Total  number  of  immigrants  and  descendant."? 

of  immigrants  in  the  United  States  in  1830. . .  732,847 
Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1830  to 

1S40 778,500 

Increase  of  the  above 135  150 

Increase  from  1830  to  1840  of  immigrants  and 

descendants   of  immigrants   in    the    United 

States  in  1830 254,445 

Total  number  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of 

immigrants  in  the  United  States  in  1840 1,900,942 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1840  to 

1850* 1,542,850 

Increase  of  the  above  at  twelve  per  cent 185,142 

Increase  from  1840  to  1850  of  immigrants  and 

descendants    of  immigrants    in    the  United 

States  in  1840 722,000 

Total   number  of  immigrants    in   the    United 

States  since  1790,  and  their  descendants  in 

1850 4,350,934 

The  following,  we  think,  may  be  considered  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  in  1850,  classed  according  to  their  descent 
from  the  European  colonists,  previous  to  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  also  from  immigration  since  1790, 
from  the  people  who  inhabited  the  territories  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  (Louisiana,  Texas,  &c.), 
and  from  Africans  : 

Descendants  of  the  European  colonists,  pre- 
vious to  1776 14,280,865 

Ditto  of  people  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  other 

acquired  territories 1,000,000 

Immigrants  since  1790,  and  their  descendants  4,350.934 

Descendants  of  Africans 3,626,961 

Total  population 23,258,760 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the  total  num 
ber  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  from 
1790  to  1850,  a  period  of  60  years,  is  estimated  to 
have  been  2,759,329 — or  an  average  of  45,988  annu- 
ally for  the  whole  period.  It  will  be  observed  also 
that  the  estimated  increase  of  these  emigrants  has 
been  1,590,405,  making  the  total  number  added  to 
the  population  of  the  United  States  since  1790,  by 
foreign  immigrants  and  their  descendants,  4,350,934. 
Of  these  immigrants  and  their  descendants,  those 
from  Ireland  bear  the  largest  proportion,  probably 
more  than  one  half  of  the  whole,  or  say  two  and  a 
half  millions.  Next  to  these  the  Germans  are  the 
most  numerous.  From  the  time  that  the  first  Ger 
man  settlers  came  to  this  country,  in  1682,  under  the 
auspices  of  William  Penn,  there  has  been  a  steady 
influx  of  immigrants  from  Germany,  principally  to  the 
Middle  States  ;  and  of  late  years  to  the  West. 

The  density  of  population  is  a  branch  of  the  sub 
ject  which  naturally  attracts  the  attention  of  the  in- 
quirer. Taking  the  thirty-one  States  together,  their 
area  is  1,485,870  square  miles,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  their  inhabitants  is  15-48  to  the  square  mile. 
The  total  area  of  the  United  States  is  3,280,000 
square  miles,  and  the  average  density  of  population 
is  7'22  to  the  square  mile. 

*  As  the  heaviest  portion  of  this  great  influx  of  immi- 
gration took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade,  it  will 
probably  be  (air  to  estimate  the  natural  increase  during 
the  term,  at  twelve  per  cent.,  being  about  one-third  of 
that  of  the  white  population  at  its  commencement. 
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From  the  location,  climate,  and  productions,  and 
the  habits  and  pursuits  of  their  inhabitants,  the  States 
of  the  Union  may  be  properly  arranged  into  the  fol- 
lowing groups  : 


The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  popu- 
lation of  each  State  and  Territory  in  1850,  and  1840: 


DIVISIONS. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Inhab.  to 
sq.  in. 

New  Engl'd  States  (6) 

63,226 

2,727,597 

43-07 

Middle  States,  includ- 

ing Maryland,  Dela- 

Avare,  and  Ohio  (6)  . 

151,760 

8,653,713 

57-02 

Coast  Planting  States, 

including  South  Car- 

olina, Georgia,  Flor- 

ida, Alabama,   Mis- 

sissippi, and  Louisi- 

ana (6) 

286,077 

3,537,089 

12-36 

Central  Slave  States : 

Virginia,  North  Car- 

olina,      Tennessee, 

Kentucky,  Missouri, 

Arkansas  (6)  

308,210 

5,168,000 

16-75 

Northwestern  States : 

Indiana,        Ilhnois, 

Michigan,    Wiscon- 

sin, and  Iowa  (5) . . . 

250,000 

2,735,000 

10-92 

Texas  

237,321 

212.000 

-89 

California 

188,982 

165,000 

-87 

Table  of  the  area,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile,  in  each  State  and  Territoiy  in 
the  Union. 


Free  States. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire. . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Michigan  

California 

Minnesota  Terr. . . 

Oregon  ditto  

Mew  Mexico  ditto 
Utah  ditto 


Area  in 
eq.  miles. 

30.000 

9,280 

10,212 

7,800 

1,306 

4,674 

46,000 

6,320 

46,000 

39,964 

33,809 

55,405 

50,914 

53,924 

56,243 

188,982 

83,000 

341,463 

219,774 

187,923 


Population 
in  1860. 

583,188 

317,964  . 

314,120  . 

994,499  . 

147,544  . 

370,791  . 

3,097,394  . 

489,333  . 

2,311,786  . 

1,980,408  . 

988,416  . 

851,470  . 

192,214  . 

305,191  . 

397,654  . 

165,000  . 

6,077  . 

13,293  . 

61,547  . 

11,380  . 


Total 1,474,993  ....  13,419,190 


SlavelioWing  States. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dis.  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia  

North  Carolina  . . . 
South  Carolina  . . . 

Georgia  

Florida  

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas  

Tennessee  

Kentucky 

Missouri 


2,120   ... 

91,535 

9,356   ... 

583,035 

60   ... 

51,687 

61,352   ... 

1,421,661 

45,000   ... 

868,903 

24,500   ... 

668,507 

58,000   ... 

905,999 

59,268  ... 

87,401 

50,723   ... 

771,671 

47,126   ... 

606,555 

46,431    ... 

511,974 

237,321    ... 

212,592 

52,198   ... 

209,639 

45,600   ... 

1,002,625 

37,680   ... 

982.405 

67,380   ... 

682,043 

Inhab. 
to  sq.  m. 

19-44 

34-26 

30-07 

126-11 

108-05 

79.83 

67-66 

60-04 

50-25 

49-55 

29-j;3 

15-37 

3-77 

5-45 

7-07 

•87 

•07 

•04 

•28 

•06 


43-64 
62-31 
861-45 
2317 
19-30 
27-28 
15-68 

1-47 

15-21 

12-86 

11-02 

•89 

4-01 
21-98 
26-07 
10-12 


Total 844,115 


9,638,223 


It  will  be  observed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
area  of  the  Free  States  and  Territories  is  comprised 
in  the  unsettled  country  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  following  Territories,  inhabited  by  Indians,  also 
lie  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Area. 

Nebraska  Territory 136,700  square  miles. 

Indian  "         187,171       "         " 

Northwest      "         587,564       "         •< 


Free  States.  Pop.  ISoO. 

Maine 583,188  . 

New  Hampshire 317,964  . 

Vermont 313,611  . 

Massachusetts 994,499  . 

Rhode  Island 147,544. 

Connecticut 370,791  . 

New  York 3,097,394  . 

New  Jersey 489,555  . 

Pennsylvania 2,311,786  . 

Ohio  1,980,408  . 

Indiana 988,416  . 

Illinois 851,470  . 

Iowa 192,214 

Wisconsin 


305,191 

Michigan 397,654 

California 165,000 

Minnesota  Territory. . .  6,077 

Oregon              "         ...  13,293 

New  Mexico     "         ...  61,505 

Utah                  "         ...  11,380 


Pop.  1840. 

501,793 

284,574 

291,948 

737,699 

108,830 

309,978 

2,428,921 

373,306 

1,724,033 

1,519,467 

685,866 

476,183 

43,112 

30,945 

212,367 


Total 13,419,190   ....  9,978,922 

Increase  of  population,  3,440,268,  or  exclusive  of 
California  and  Territories,  3,183,013 — equal  to  31-8 
per  cent. 

Slaveholding  States.  Pop.  1850.  Pop.  1840. 

Delaware 91,536....  78,085 

Maryland 583,035   ....  470,019 

*  District  of  Columbia...  51,687   ....  43,712 

Virginia 1,421,661   ....1,239,797 

North  Carolina 868,903   ....  753,419 

South  Carolina 668,507  ....  594,398 

Georgia 905,990....  691.392 

Florida 87,401   ....  54,477 

Alabama  771,671    ....  590,756 

Mississippi 606,555   ....  375,651 

Louisiana 511,974....  352,411 

Texas 212,592  . .  (est.  75,000) 

Arkansas 209,639  ....  97,574 

Tennessee 1,002,625....  829,210 

Kentucky 982,405   ....  779,828 

Missouri 682,043  ....  383,702 

Total 9,658,224  . . . .  7,409,431 

Total  increase  of  population  2,248,793,  equal  to 
30-3  per  cent. 

Comparative  population  of  the  United  States,  from 
1790  to  1850. 

Free  col.  Slaves. 

.  59,446..  697,897 
.108.395  .  893,041 
.186,446..  1,191,364 
.238, 197.. 1,543,688 
.319,599..  2,009,043 
.386,295..  2,487,355 
.428,637..  3, 198,324 

Table  showing  the  number  of  the  different  classes 
of  population  in  each  State  and  Territory. 

Free  States.  WliitJs.  Free  col.    Slaves. 


Census  of 

Total. 

Wliites. 

1790.. 

.   3,929,827. 

.   3,172,464. 

1800.. 

.   5,345,925. 

.   4,304,489. 

1810.. 

.   7,239,814. 

.   5,862,004. 

18-20.. 

.   9,654,596. 

.   7,872,711. 

1830.. 

.12,866,0-20. 

.  10,537,378. 

1840.. 

.17,063,355. 

.14,189,705. 

1850. . 

.23,258,760. 

.19,631,799. 

Maine 581,863  . 

New  Hampshire 317,385  . 

Vermont 313,411  . 

Massachusetts 985,704  . 

Rhode  Island 144,000  . 

Connecticut 363,305  . 

New  York 3,049,457  . 

New  Jersey 466,240  . 

Pennsylvania 2,258,463  . 

Ohio 1,956,108  . 


Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

California 

Minnesota  Territory 
Oregon               '• 
New  Mexico      " 
Utah 


977,628 

846,104  .. 

191,879  .. 

304,565  .. 

395,097  .. 

163,200  .. 

6,038  .. 

13,0ft9  .. 

61. .5.30  .. 

11,330  .. 


1,325 

475 

709 

8,795 

3,544 

7,486 

47,937 

23,093 

53,. 323 

24,300 

10,788 

5,366 

335 

626 

2,537 

1,800 

39 

206 

17 

24 


222 


Total    13,406,394  . .   192.745  .     243 

*  Alexandria  &c.  ceded  back  to  Virginia  since  1840. 
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Slaveholding  States. 

Delaware 

Maryhiiul 

District  ol' Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Te.\as 

Arkansas  

Tennessee  

Kentucky 

Missouri 


WhitBH. 

71,289 
418,590 

:{b,02: 

895,304 
533,295 
274,023 
521,4:{8 
47,107 
426,507 
295,758 
255,416 
154,100 
162,008 
756,893 
761,688 
592,077 


Free  col. 

19,957 

74,077 

9,973 

53,829 

27,196 

8,900 

2,880 

925 

2,272 

899 

17,537 

331 

589 

6,271 

9,736 

2,544 


Slaves. 
2,289 

90,368 
3,687 
472,528 
288,412 
384,984 
381,681 

39,309 
342,892 
309,898 
239,021 

58,161 

46,982 
239,461 
210,981 

87,422 


Total 6,224,240  ..   235,916  ..   3,198,076 


The  following  table  shows  the  population  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Western  Louisiana 207,787 

Texas 212,592 

Arkansas 209,639 

Missouri 682,043 

Iowa 192,214 

Minnesota  Territory 6,077 

New  Mexico     "         61,505 

Utah  "         11,293 

Oregon  "         13,293 

California 165,000 


Total 1,761,530 

The  population  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
comprising  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  is  9,090, 
688,  of  whom  the  free  population  is  7,014,031,  and 
1,476,657  are  slaves. 

The  Ratio  op  Representation,  as  determined 
by  the  recent  census,  and  a  late  Act  of  Congress, 
will  be  about  93,716,  and  the  relative  representation 
of  the  States  in  Congress  for  the  next  ten  years,  will 
be  as  follows  : 

South  Carolina 5 

Mississippi 5 

Connecticut 4 

Michigan 4 

Louisiana 4 

Vermont 3 

New  Hampshire 3 

Wisconsin '. . .  3 

Rhode  Island 2 

Iowa 2 

Arkansas  2 

Texas 2 

California 2 

Florida 1 

Delaware 1 


New  York 33 

Pennsylvania 25 

Ohio 21 

Virginia 13 

Massachusetts 11 

Indiana 11 

Tennessee  10 

Kentucky 10 

Illinois 9 

North  Carolina 8 

Georgia 8 

Alabama 7 

Missouri 7 

Maine 6 

Maryland 6 

New  Jersey 5 

Total 


233 


Agriculture. — The  following  is  a  summary  of 

the  returns  of  the  Census  for  a  portion  of  the  sta- 
tistics obtained  respecting  agriculture  : 

Number  of  acres  of  land  improved 112,042,000 

Value  of  fanning  implements  and  machinery  $151,820,273 

Value  of  live  stock $552,705,238 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised,  1849 104,799,230 

"                    "       1839 84,823,272 

Increased  production 19,975,958 

Bushels  of  Indian  corn  raised,  1849 591,586,053 

"                             "       1839 377,.531,875 

Increased  production 214,054,178 

Pounds  of  Tobacco  raised.  1849 199,522,494 

"                        "       1839 219,103,319 

Decreased  production 19,640,825 

Bales  of  cotton  of  4001b.  each— 1849 2,472,214 

"                           "               1839 1,976,199 

Increased  production 495,016 

Pounds  of  sheep's  wool  raised,  1849 52,422,797 

"                               "       1839 35,802,114 

Increased  production 16,620,683 

Tonsofhay  raised,  1849 13,605,384 

"      1839 10,248,108 

Increased  production 3,357,276 

Pounds  of  butter  made,  1849 312,202,286 

Pounds  of  cheese  made,  1849 103,184,585 


Pounds  of  maple  sugar,  1849 32,759,263 

Cane  sugar— hhds.  of  1000  lbs 316,644 

Value  of  household  manufactures,  1849 $27,525,545 

"                    "                   "                1S39....  29,023,389 

Decrease 1,497,735 

MANUFACTURES. 
The  entire  capital  invested  in  the  various 

manufactures  in  the  United  States,  on 

the  1st  of  June,  1850,  not  to  include  any 

establishments  producing  less  than  the 

amiual  value    of   $500,   amounted,    in 

round  numbers,  to $530,000,000 

Value  of  raw  materials  used  550,000,000 

Amount  paid  for  labor 240,000,000 

Value  of  manufactured  articles  articles. . .  $1,020,300,000 
Number  of  persons  employed 1,050,000 

The  following  are  the  number  of  establishments  in 
operation,  and  capital  employed  in  cotton,  woolens, 
and  iron : 

No.  of  Cnpita! 

Estab.  inve.-ted. 

Cotton 1094  ....  $74,501,031 

Woolens 15.59   ....  28,118,650 

Pig  Iron 377....  17,356,425 

Castings 1391   ....  17,416,360 

Wrought  iron 422...  14,495,220 

The  value  of  articles  manufactured  in  1849  was 
as  follows,  compared  with  1839  , 

1849.  1809. 

Cottons $61,869,184  .,,  $46,350,453 

Woolens 43,207,555  . . .  20,696,999 

Pig  Iron 12,748,777  ....  — 

Castings 25,108,155  ....  Tons  286,903 

Wrought  Iron...      16,747,074  ....  197,233 

The  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of 
the  returns  at  Washington,  has  been  too  short  to  en- 
able the  Census-office  to  make  more  than  a  general 
report  of  the  facts  relating  to  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant manufactures.  The  complete  statistical  re- 
turns, when  published,  will  present  a  very  full  vie-w' 
of  the  varied  interests  and  extent  of  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  the  people. 

The  Press. — The  statistics  of  the  newspaper 
press  form  an  interesting  feature  in  the  returns  of 
the  Seventh  Census.  It  appears  that  the  whole 
number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1850,  amounted  to 
2800.  Of  these,  2494  were  fully  returned,  234  had 
all  the  facts  excepting  circulation  given,  and  72  are 
estimated  for  California,  the  Territories,  and  for 
those  that  may  have  been  omitted  by  the  assistant 
marshals.  From  calculations  made  on  the  statistics 
returned,  and  estimated  circulations  where  they  have 
been  omitted,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  circula- 
tion of  these  2800  papers  and  periodicals  is  about 
5,000,000,  and  that  the  entire  number  of  copies 
printed  annually  in  the  United  States,  amounts  to 
422,600,000.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
number  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  other  issues, 
with  the  aggregate  circulation  of  each  class  : 


Published. 

No. 

Circulation. 

Copies  annual!}-. 

Daily 

Tri-weekly 

Semi-weekly  .    . . 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly  . . . 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

Total 

350 

150 

125 

2,000 

50 
100 

25 

750,000 

75,000 

80,000 

2,875,000 

300,000 

900,000 

29,000 

235,000,000 

11,700,000 

8,320,000 

149,500,000 

7,200,000 

10,800,000 

80.000 

2,800 

5,000,000 

422,600,000 

Of  these  papers  424  are  issued  in  the  New  England 
States,  876  in  the  Middle  States,  716  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  784  in  the  Western  States.  The  aver- 
age circulation  of  papers  in  the  United  States,  is 
1785.  There. is  one  publication  for  eveiy  7161  free 
inhabitants  in  the  United  States  and  Territories. 
Mortality. — The  statistics  of  mortality  for  the 
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census  year,  represent  the  number  of  deaths  occur- 
ring within  the  year  as  320,194,  the  ratio  being  as 
one  to  72"6  of  the  living  population,  or  as  ten  to  each 
726  of  the  population.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  this 
statement,  taken  as  a  whole,  seems  so  much  less 
than  that  of  any  portion  of  Europe,  that  it  must,  at 
present,  be  received  with  some  degree  of  allowance. 

Indians. — The  Indian  tribes  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  are  not,  as  is  well  known,  in- 
cluded in  the  census,  but  an  enumeration  of  these 
tribes  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  passed 
in  March,  1847  ;  and  the  census  of  the  tribes  east  of 
«.)ie  Rocky  Mountains  has  been  taken  by  Henry  R. 
Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  These  returns  have  been  publish- 
ed, with  estimates  for  the  Indian  tribes  in  Oregon, 
California,  Utah,  &c.,  and  the  result  shows  the  total 
Indian  population  to  be  388,229,  to  which  may  be 
added  from  25,000  to  35,000  Indians  within  the  area 
of  the  unexplored  territories  of  the  United  States. 
The  Indian  population  of  Oregon  is  estimated  at 
22,733  ;  of  California  32,231 ;  of  New  Mexico  92,130  ; 
of  Utah  11,500;  of  Texas  24,100.  In  round  numbers, 
the  total  number  of  Indians  within  our  boundaries 
may  be  stated  at  420,000. 

Census  of  1840. — For  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
we  here  present  a  summary  of  the  Sixth  Census  of 
the  United  States,  June  1,  1840, 


Free  States. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  

Massachusetts . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
Connecticut  .... 


Total  of  N.England. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana  

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Total  Free  States . . . 

Slaveholding  States. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Tennessee  

Kentucky 

Missouri  


Whites. 

284,036 

500,438 

291,218 

729,030 

105,587 

301,856 

2,212,165 

2,378,894 

351,588 

1,676,115 

1,502,122 

678,698 

472,254 

211,560 

30,749 

42,924 


Free  col. 

537 
1,355 

730 
8,668 
3,238 
8,105 

22,633 
50,027 
21,044 
47,864 
17,342 
7,165 


Slaves. 
1 


5 
17 

23 

4 

674 

64 

3 

3 


3,598  331 

707 — 

185  11 

172  16 


9,557,065  .     170,727 


1129 


Whites. 

58,161 
318,204 

30,657 
740,968 
484,870 
259,084 
407,695 

27,943 
335,185 
179,074 
158,457 

77,174 
640,627 
590,253 
323,888 


Free  col 

16,919 

62,078 

8,361 

49,842 

22,732 

8,276 

2,7,53 

837 

2,039 

1,369 

25,592 

465 

5,524 

7,317 

1,574 


Slaves. 
2,605 

89,737 
4,694 
448,987 
255,817 
327,038 
280,944 

25,717 
253,532 
195,211 
168,451 

19,935 
183,059 
182,258 

58,240 


Total  Slave  States. .     4,032,640  ..  215,568  ..  2,486,226 


TotalUnited  States.   14,189,705  ..   386,295   . .  2,487,355 

Total  population  of  the  United  States  in  1840, 
17,063,355. 

Atlantic  States. — The  progress  of  population 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  since  1790,  is  shown  by  the 
following  table.  The  Middle  States  are  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 


Kew  Kn^land. 

Mi^.lle. 

SfKjttorn. 

1790   .. 

..   1,009,823   .. 

..      958,632   .. 

..   1,852,504 

1800   .. 

..   1,233,315   .. 

. .   1,401,070   .. 

..   2,285,909 

1810   . 

..   1,471.891    .. 

. .   2,014,695   . 

..  2,674.913 

1820  . 

..   1,659,808   .. 

..   2,699,645   . 

..   3,061,074 

1830  . 

..   1,9.54,717   .. 

..   3,587,664   .. 

. .   3,645,7.')2 

1840   .. 

..   2,234,822   .. 

. .  4,526,260   .. 

..    3,925,299 

1850  . 

..  2,728,106   .. 

. .  5,898,735   .. 

..  4,678,728 

It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  in  this  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  the  United  States,  the  population  of 
the  country  comprising  the  original  thirteen  States, 
while  under  the  Colonial  Government,  as  far  as  the 
same  is  known.  The  first  permanent  colony  planted 
by  the  English  in  America  was  Virginia,  the  settle- 
ment of  which  commenced  in  1607.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  colonization  of  Massachusetts,  in  tvra 
original  settlements  ;  first  that  commenced  at  Ply- 
mouth in  1020  ;  the  other  at  Salem  and  Boston  in  1628 
and  1630.  Maryland  was  settled  by  English  and 
Irish  Catholics  in  1634 ;  and  New  York  by  the  Dutch 
in  1613. 

With  the  exception  of  Vermont,  the  foundation  «f 
all  the  New  England  States  was  laid  within  twenty 
years  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers  at  Plymouth. 
Hutchinson  says  that  during  ten  years  next  prior  to 
1640,  the  number  of  Puritans  who  came  over  to  New 
England  amounted  to  21,000.  If  this  estimate  is 
correct,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  New 
England  in  1640,  taking  the  natural  increase  into 
consideration,  must  have  been  over  32,000.  As  the 
Puritans  came  into  power  in  England,  under  Crom- 
well, their  emigration  was  checked,  and  almost 
ceased,  until  the  restoration,  in  1660.  Mr.  Seaman, 
in  his  "  Progress  of  Nations,"  has  estimated  the 
population  of  New  England  to  have  increased  to 
120,000  in  1701,  and  gives  the  following  statement 
of  the  population  of  the  original  United  States, 
while  British  colonies,  estimated  for  1701,  1749, 
and  1775 : 

1701.  174?).  1775. 

New  England  ... .  120,000  ....  385,000  ....  705,000 

New  York 30,000  ....  100,000  ....  200,000 

New  Jersey  15,000  ....  60,000  ....  120,000 

Pennsylvania 20,000  ....  200,000  ....  325,000 

Delaware 5,000  ....  25,000  ....  40,000 

Maryland  20,000  ....  100,000  ....  210,000 

Virginia 70,000  ....  250,000  ...-.  540,000 

North  Carolina  . . .  20.000  ....  60,000  ....  260,000 

South  Carolina  . . .  7,000  ....  50,000  ....  160,000 

Georgia —  ....  10,000  ....  40,000 

Total 307,000   .'.'.'.'  1,260,000   .'.'..   2,600,000 

From  1750  to  1790  (Mr.  Seaman  states),  the  white 
population  of  the  Southern  Colonies  or  States  in- 
creased faster  than  the  same  class  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  about  as  fast  from  1790  to  1800.  But 
since  that  period  the  increase  of  whites  has  been 
greater  in  proportion  in  the  Northern  than  m  the 
Southern  States. 

In  estimating  the  future  progress  of  that  part  of  the 
Continent  of  America  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  with  reference  to  the  march  of  pop- 
ulation over  the  immense  regions  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
large  tract,  of  about  one  thousand  miles  in  breadth, 
between  the  western  boundaries  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  is  most- 
ly iininhabitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  soil 
being  sterile,  without  timber,  and  badly  watered. 
But  the  population  flowing  into  California  and  Ore- 
gon, attracted  by  the  rich  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources  of  those  extensive  regions,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  our  States  on  the  Pacific  will  form  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  Republic,  and  afford  new  fields 
for  enterprise  for  many  future  years. 

In  taking  the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States, 
there  have  been  engaged  45  marshals,  and  3231  as- 
sistants. The  aggregate  amount  apj)ropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  expenses  was  $1,267,500.  On  the 
30th  of  September  last  there  were  employed  in  the 
Census-office  ninety-one  clerks,  who  in  November 
were  increased  to  one  hundred  and  forty-eight. 
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The  Immensity  of  the  Universe! — How 
often  has  the  grandeur  of  the  conception  been 
marred  by  the  scientific  puerilities  that  have  been 
brought  to  its  aid.  Lecturers  have  astonished  us  with 
rows  of  decimals,  as  though  these  could  vivify  the 
imaginative  faculty,  or  impart  an  idea  in  any  respect 
more  elevated  than  could  have  been  entertained 
through  an  unscientific  yet  devout  contemplation  of 
the  works  and  ways  of  God.  They  have  talked  to  us 
of  millions,  and  millions  of  millions,  as  though  the 
computation  of  immense  numbers  denoted  the  high- 
est exercise  of  the  human  intellect,  or  the  loftiest  sub- 
limities of  human  thought.  Sometimes  they  would 
vary  the  effect  by  telling  us  how  many  billions  of 
years  it  would  take  for  a  railroad  locomotive  to  travel 
across  the  solar  system,  or  for  a  cannon  ball  to  fly  to 
the  widest  range  of  a  comet's  orbit,  or  for  the  flash  of 
the  electric  telegraph  to  reach  the  supposed  remotest 
confines  of  the  Milky  Way.  And  so  we  have  known 
some  preachers  attempt  to  measure  eternity  by  clocks 
and  pendulums,  or  sand-glasses  as  large  as  the  earth's 
orbit,  and  dropping  one  grain  of  sand  every  million  of 
years,  as  though  any  thing  of  that  kind  could  come 
up  to  the  dread  impression  of  that  one  Saxon  word — 
forever,  or  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  Latin  secula 
seculorum,  or  to  the  effect  produced  by  any  of  those 
simple  reduplications  through  which  language  has 
ever  sought  to  set  forth  the  immeasurable  conception, 
by  making  its  immeasurability  the  very  essence  of  the 
thought,  and  of  the  term  by  which  it  is  denoted. 

Such  contrivances  as  we  have  mentioned  only 
weary  instead  of  aiding  the  conceptive  faculty.  If 
any  such  help  is  required  for  the  mind,  one  of  the 
shortest  formulas  of  arithmetic  or  algebra,  we  con- 
tend, would  be  the  most  effective.  The  more  we  can 
express  by  the  highest  symbol,  the  less  is  the  true 
grandeur  of  the  thought  impaired  by  any  of  that  im- 
itating and  ever-foiled  effort  of  the  imagination  which 
attends  those  longer  methods  that  are  addressed  sole- 
ly to  it.  Let  us  attempt  such  a  formula  by  taking  at 
once,  for  our  unit  of  division,  the  most  minute  space 
ever  brought  into  visibility  by  the  highest  power  of 
the  microscope.  Let  our  dividend  on  the  other  hand, 
be  the  utmost  distance  within  which  the  telescope  has 
ever  detected  the  existence  of  a  material  entity.  De- 
note the  quotient  by  the  letter  x,  and  let  r  stand  for 
the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Then  rx^  is  the 
formula  sought ;  and  if  any  one  think  for  a  moment 
on  the  immense  magnitude  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
expression  {x^),  and  at  what  a  rate  the  involution  ex- 
pands itself  even  when  x  represents  a  moderate  num- 
ber,* he  may  judge  how  immeasurably  it  leaves  be- 
hind it  all  other  computations.  The  whole  of  the 
universe  made  visible  by  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  act- 
ually shrinks  to  the  dimensions  of  an  animalcule  in 
the  comparison.  And  yet,  even  at  that  distance,  so 
utterly  surpassing  all  conceivability,  we  may  suppose 
the  existence  of  worlds  still  embraced  within  the  do- 
minions of  God,  and  still,  in  the  same  ratio,  remote 
from  the  frontiers  of  his  immeasurable  empire. 

But  let  us  return  from  so  fruitless  an  inquiry. 
There  is  another  idea  suggested  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  heavens  of  no  less  interest,  although  presenting 
a  very  different,  if  not  an  opposite  aspect.  It  is  the 
comparative  nothingness  of  the  tangible  material 
universe,  as  contrasted  with  the  space,  or  spaces, 
occupied  even  within  its  visible  boundaries.     The 

*  When  X  =  10,  then  a:x  =  10,000,000,000,  or  ten  thou- 
sand million.  When  a?  =  100,  the  value  of  the  function 
passes  beyond  all  bounds  capable  of  being  expressed  by 
any  known  numerical  name.s.  If  we  might  manufacture 
a  term  for  the  occasion,  it  would  be  somewhere  in  the 
aeighborhood  of  a  quadragintillion. 


distance  of  our  sun  from  the  nearest  fixed  star  (con 
jectured  by  astronomers  to  be  the  star  61  Cygni) 
is  estimated  at  being  at  least  60,000,000,000,000  of 
miles,  or  600,000  diameters  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or 
about  sixty  million  diameters  of  the  sun  himself. 
Taking  this  for  the  average  distance  between  the 
stars,  although  it  is  doubtless  much  greater,  and  sup- 
posing them  to  be  equal  in  magnitude  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  sun,  we  have  these  most  striking  results. 
The  sun  and  the  star  in  Cygnus  (and  so  of  the  oth- 
ers) would  present  the  same  relation  as  that  of  two 
balls  of  ten  inches  diameter  placed  ten  thousand 
miles  apart,  or  one  a  thousand  miles  above  the  North 
Pole,  and  the  other  a  like  distance  below  the  South 
Pole  of  our  earth.  Preserving  the  same  ratio,  we 
might  represent  them  again,  by  two  half-inch  bullets 
placed,  the  one  at  Chicago,  and  the  other  on  the  top 
of  the  City  Hall  in  the  City  of  New  York  ;  and  so 
on,  until  finally  we  would  come  down  to  two  points, 
less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
requiring  the  microscope  to  render  them  visible,  and 
situated  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  asunder.  Suppose 
then  an  inch  of  the  finest  thread  of  thistle-down  cut 
into  a  thousand  sections,  and  a  globular  space  as 
large  as  the  sphere  of  our  earth,  occupied  with  such 
invisible  specks,  at  distances  from  each  other  never 
less  than  a  mile  at  least,  and  we  have  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  visible  universe — on  a  reduced  scale, 
it  is  true,  yet  still  preserving  all  the  relative  magni- 
tudes, and  all  the  adjusted  proportions  of  the  parts  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  whole.  On  any  scale  we  may 
assume,  all  that  partakes,  in  the  lowest  degree,  of 
sensible  materiality,  bears  but  an  infinitessimal  pro- 
portion to  what  appears  to  be  but  vacant  space.  In 
this  view  of  the  matter  it  becomes  more  than  a  prob- 
ability that  there  is  no  relatively  denser  solidity  than 
this  any  where  existing.  Even  in  the  hardest  and 
apparently  most  impenetrable  matter,  the  ultimate 
particles  may  be  as  sparse  in  their  relative  positions, 
as  are,  to  each  other,  the  higher  compound  and  com 
ponent  bodies  which  we  know  are  dispersed  at  such 
immense  distances  as  mere  points  in  space. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  this  idea,  there  is  another  of  a 
kindred  nature  to  which  we  would  call  attention,  al- 
though it  must  often  have  come  home  to  every  seri- 
ous mind.  Who  can  soberly  contemplate  the  mighty 
heavens  without  being  struck  with  what  may  be  called 
the  isolation  of  the  universe,  or  rather,  of  the  in- 
numerable parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  To  the 
most  thoughtful  spirit  a  sense  of  loneliness  must  be  a 
main,  if  not  a  predominant  element  in  such  a  survey. 
The  first  impression  from  these  glittering  points  in 
space  may,  indeed,  be  that  of  a  social  congregated 
host.  And  yet  how  perfect  the  seclusion  ;  so  that 
while  there  is  granted  a  bare  knowledge  of  each  oth- 
er's existence,  the  possibility  of  any  more  intimate 
communicm,  without  a  change  in  present  laws,  is 
placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  hope.  What 
immeasurable  fields  of  space  intervene  even  between 
those  that  seem  the  nearest  to  each  other  on  the  ce- 
lestial canvas ! 

We  may  say,  then,  that  whatever  may  be  reserved 
for  a  distant  future,  this  perfect  seclusion  seems  now 
to  be  the  predominant  feature,  or  law,  of  the  Divine 
dispensations.  No  doubt  our  Creator  could  easily 
have  formed  us  with  sensitive  powers,  or  a  sensitive 
organization,  capable  of  being  affected  from  immense- 
ly remote,  as  well  as  from  comparatively  near  dis- 
tances. There  is  nothing  inconceivable  in  such  an 
adaptation  of  the  nervous  system  to  a  finer  class  of 
etherial  undulations  as  might  have  enabled  us  to  see 
and  hear  what  is  going  on  in  the  most  distant  worlds. 
But  it  hath  not  so  pleased  Him  to  constitute  us  ;  and 
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we  think,  with  all  reverence  be  it  said,  that  we  see 
wisdom  in  the  denial  of  such  powers  unless  accom- 
panied hy  an  organization  which  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  utterly  unfit  us  for  the  narrow  world  in  which 
we  have  our  present  probationary  residence.  If  the 
excitements  of  our  limited  earth  bear  with  such  ex- 
hausting power  upon  our  sensitive  system,  what  if  a 
universe  should  burst  upon  us  with  its  tremendous 
realities  of  weal  or  woe  ! 

It  is  in  kindness,  then,  that  each  world  is  severed, 
for  the  present,  from  the  general  intercourse,  and 
that  so  perfectly  that  no  amount  of  science  can  ever 
be  expected  to  overcome  the  separation.  "  He  hath 
set  a  bound  which  we  can  not  pass,"  except  in  imag- 
ination. Even  analogical  reasoning  utterly  fails,  or 
only  lights  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  diversities 
of  structure,  of  scenery,  and  of  condition,  must  be  as 
great,  and  as  numberless  as  the  spaces,  and  distances, 
and  positions  they  respectively  occupy.  The  moral 
sense,  however,  is  not  wholly  silent.  It  has  a  voice 
"  to  which  we  do  well  to  take  heed  "  when  the  last 
rays  of  reason  and  analogy  have  gone  out  in  dark- 
ness. It  can  not  be,  it  affirms — it  can  not  be,  that 
the  worlds  on  worlds  which  the  eye  and  the  telescope 
reveal  to  us  are  but  endless  repetitions  of  the  fallen 
earth  on  which  we  dwell.  What  a  pall  would  such 
a  thought  spread  over  the  universe  !  How  sad  would 
it  render  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens !  How 
full  of  melancholy  the  conception  that  throughout  the 
measureless  fields  of  space  there  may  be  the  same 
wretchedness  and  depravity  that  have  formed  the 
mournful  history  of  our  earth,  and  which  we  fail  to 
see  in  its  true  intensity,  because  we  have  become 
hardened  through  long  and  intimate  familiarity  with 
its  scenes.  And  yet,  for  all  that  natural  science 
merely,  and  natural  theology  can  prove,  it  may  be  so, 
and  even  far  worse.  For  all  that  they  can  affirm, 
either  as  to  possibility  or  probability,  a  history  of 
woe  surpassing  any  thing  that  earth  has  ever  exhib- 
ited, or  inhabitant  of  earth  has  ever  imagined,  may 
have  every  where  predominated.  The  highest  rea- 
soning of  natural  theology  can  only  set  out  for  us 
some  cold  system  of  optimism,  which  may  make  it 
perfectly  consistent  with  its  heartless  intellectuality 
to  regard  the  sufferings  of  a  universe,  and  that  suffer- 
ing a  million-fold  more  intense  than  any  thing  ever 
yet  experienced,  as  only  a  means  to  some  fancied 
good  time  coming,  and  ever  coming,  for  other  dispen- 
sations and  other  races,  and  other  types  of  being  in 
a  future  incalculably  remote.  To  a  right  thinking 
mind  nothing  can  be  more  gloomy  than  that  view  of 
the  universe  which  is  given  by  science  alone,  taking 
the  earth  as  its  base  line  of  measurement,  and  its 
present  condition  (assumed  to  have  come  from  no 
moral  catastrophe,  but  to  be  a  necessary  result  of 
universal  physical  laws)  as  the  only  ground  of  legit- 
imate induction.  But  we  have  a  surer  guide  than 
this.  Besides  the  moral  sense,  we  have  the  repre- 
sentations the  Bible  gives  of  God  and  Christ.  These 
form  the  ground  of  the  belief  that  our  earth  is  not  a 
fair  sample  of  the  universe,  that  fallen  worlds  are 
rare  and  extraordinary,  as  requiring  extraordinary 
mediatorial  remedies — that  blessedness  is  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception,  and  that  the  Divine  love  and 
justice  have  each  respect  to  individual  existences, 
instead  of  being  both  absorbed  in  that  impersonal  at- 
tribute which  has  regard  only  to  being  in  general,  or 
to  worlds  and  races  viewed  only  in  reference  to  some 
interminable  progress,  condemned  by  its  own  law  of 
development  to  eternal  imperfection,  because  never 
admitting  the  idea  of  finish  of  workmanship,  or  of 
finality  of  purpose,  either  in  relation  to  the  universe 
or  any  of  its  parts. 


ATEW-YORKERS  have  a  story  to  tell  of  the  win- 
J.\  fer  just  now  dying,  that  will  seem,  perhaps,  to 
the  children  of  another  generation  like  a  pretty  bit  of 
Munchausenism,  Whoever  has  seen  our  Metropol- 
itan City  only  under  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  a  soft 
May-day,  or  under  the  smoky  sultriness  of  a  tropic 
August — who  has  known  our  encompassing  rivers 
only  as  green  arms  of  sparkling  water,  laughing  un- 
der the  shadows  of  the  banks,  and  of  shipping — 
would  never  have  known  the  Petersburg  of  a  place 
into  which  our  passing  winter  has  transformed  the 
whole. 

Only  fancy  our  green  East  River,  that  all  the  sum- 
mer comes  rocking  up  from  the  placid  Sound,  with  a 
hoarse  murmur  through  the  rocks  of  Hell-Gate,  and 
loitering,  like  a  tranquil  poem,  under  the  shade  of 
the  willows  of  Astoria,  all  bridged  with  white  and 
glistening  ice  !  And  the  stanch  little  coasting-craft, 
that  in  summer-time  spread  their  wings  in  compa 
nies,  like  flocks  of  swans,  within  the  bays  that  make 
the  vestibule  to  the  waters  of  the  city,  have  been 
caught  in  their  courses,  and  moored  to  their  places, 
by  a  broad  anchor  of  sheeted  silver. 

The  oyster-men,  at  the  beacon  of  the  Saddle-rock, 
have  cut  openings  in  the  ice  ;  and  the  eel-spearers 
have  plied  their  pronged  trade,  with  no  boat  save  the 
frozen  water. 

In  town,  too,  a  carnival  of  sleighs  and  bells  has 
wakened  Broadway  into  such  hilarity  as  was  like  to 
the  festivals  we  read  of  upon  the  Neva.  And  if  Amer- 
ican character  verged  ever  toward  such  coquetiy  of 
flowers  and  bon-bons  as  belongs  to  the  Carnival  of 
Rome,  it  would  have  made  a  pretty  occasion  for  the 
show,  when  cheeks  looked  so  tempting,  and  the 
streets  and  house-tops  sparkled  with  smiles. 

As  for  the  countiy,  meantime,  our  visitors  tell  us 
that  it  has  been  sleeping  for  a  month  and  more  un- 
der a  glorious  cloak  of  snow  ;  and  that  the  old  days 
of  winter-cheer  and  fun  have  stolen  back  to  mock  at 
the  anthracite  fires,  and  to  woo  the  world  again  to 
the  frolic  of  moonlight  rides  and  to  the  flashing  play 
of  a  generous  hickory -flame. 

Beside  the  weather,  which  has  made  the  ballast 
of  very  much  of  the  salon  chat,  city  people  have  been 
measuring  opinions  of  late  in  their  hap-hazard  and 
careless  way,  about  a  new  and  most  unfortunate 
trial  of  divorce.  It  is  sadly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
criminations  and  recriminations  between  man  and 
wife  should  play  such  part  as  they  do,  not  only  in 
the  gossip,  but  in  the  papers  of  the  day.  Such  re- 
ports as  mark  the  progress  of  the  Forrest  trial  (though 
we  say  it  out  of  our  Easy  Chair)  make  very  poor 
pabulum  for  the  education  of  city  children.  And  we 
throw  out,  in  way  of  hint,  both  to  legislators  and 
editors,  the  question  how  this  matter  is  to  be  mended. 

As  for  the  merits  of  the  case,  which  have  been  so 
widely  discussed,  we — talking  as  we  do  in  most  kind- 
ly fashion  of  chit-chat — shall  venture  no  o])inion.  At 
the  same  time,  we  can  not  forbear  intimating  our 
strong  regret,  that  a  lady,  who  by  the  finding  of  an 
impartial  jury,  was  declared  intact  in  character,  and 
who  possessed  thereby  a  start-point  for  winning  high 
estimation  in  those  quiet  domestic  circles  which  her 
talents  were  fitted  to  adorn — should  peril  all  this,  by 
a  sudden  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  those  who  judge 
of  character  by  scenic  effects  :  and  who,  by  the  very 
necessity  of  her  new  position,  will  measure  her 
worth  by  the  glare  of  the  foot-lights  of  a  theatre  ! 

Mr.s.  Forrest  has  preferred  admiration  to  sym- 
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pathy ;  lier  self-deni;il  is  not  c([uul  to  her  love  of  ap- 
probation. 

European  topic  still  has  its  place,  and  Louis  Na- 
poleon with  his  adroit  but  tyrannic  manceuvres,  fills 
up  a  large  space  of  the  talk.  It  would  seem,  that  he 
was  rivaling  the  keenest  times  of  the  Empire,  in  the 
zeal  of  his  espionage  ;  and  every  mail  brings  us  in- 
telligence of  some  unfortunately  free-talker,  who  is 
"advised"  to  quit  "the  Republic." 

Americans  are  very  naturally  in  bad  odor;  and 
from  private  advices  we  learn  that  their  requisitions 
to  see  the  lions  of  the  capital  city,  meet  with  a 
growing  coolness.  Still,  however,  the  gay  heart  of 
Paris  leaps  on,  in  its  fond,  foolish  heedlessness  ;  and 
the  operas  and  theatres  win  the  discontented  away 
from  their  cares,  and  bury  their  lost  liberties  under 
the  shabby  concealment  of  a  laugh. 

Report  says  that  the  masked  balls  of  the  Opera 
were  never  more  fully  attended :  or  the  gayety  of 
their  Carnival  pursued  with  a  noisier  recklessness. 

This,  indeed,  is  natural  enough :  when  men  are 
denied  the  liberty  of  thinking,  they  will  relieve  them- 
selves by  a  license  of  desire  ;  and  when  the  soul  is 
pinioned  by  bonds,  the  senses  will  cheat  the  man. 

There  is  no  better  safeguard  for  Despotism,  wheth- 
er under  cover  of  a  Kingdom  or  a  Republic — than  im- 
morality. The  brutality  of  lust  is  the  best  extin- 
guisher of  thought :  and  the  drunkenness  of  sensual- 
ism will  inevitably  stifle  all  the  nobler  impulses  of 
the  mind. 


As  for  political  chat  at  home,  it  runs  now  in  the 
channel  of  President-making  ;  and  the  dinner-tables 
of  Washington  are  lighted  up  with  comparison  of 
chances.  Under  this,  the  gayeties  proper  are  at  a 
comparative  stand-still.  The  Assembly  balls,  as  we 
learn,  are  less  brilliant,  and  more  promiscuous  than 
ever ;  and  even  the  select  parties  of  the  National 
Hotel  are  singularly  devoid  of  attractions.  Lent  too 
is  approaching,  to  whip  off,  with  its  scourge  of  cus- 
tom, the  cue  of  papal  diplomats  ;  and  then,  the  earn- 
estness of  the  campaign  for  the  Presidency  will  em- 
bme  the  talk  of  the  whole  Metropolis. 

While  we  are  thus  turning  our  pen-point  Washing- 
ton-ward, we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  felicitating  our- 
selves, upon  the  contrast  which  has  belonged  to  the 
reception  of  Lola  Montes,  in  New  York,  and  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  nation.  Here,  she  was  scarce  the 
mention  of  a  respectable  journal ;  there,  she  has  been 
honored  by  distinguished  "  callers." 

We  see  in  this  a  better  tone  of  taste  in  our  own 
city,  than  in  the  city  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  will  justify 
the  opinion,  which  is  not  without  other  support,  that 
the  range  of  honorable  delicacy  is  far  lower  in  the 
city  of  our  representatives,  than  in  any  city  of  their 
clients.  Representatives  leave  their  proprieties  at 
home  ;  and  many  a  member  would  blush  at  a  license 
within  the  purlieus  of  his  own  constituency,  which 
he  courts  as  an  honor  in  the  city  of  our  Ccesars  !  We 
wish  them  joy  of  their  devotion  to  the  Danseuse, 
whom — though  we  count  as  humble  as  themselves  in 
point  of  morals — we  believe  to  be  superior,  mentally, 
to  the  bulk  of  her  admirers. 


As  a  token  of  French  life  and  morals,  we  make 
out  this  sad  little  bit  of  romance  from  a  recent  paper: 

A  lew  days  since,  some  boatmen  upon  the  Seine 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  pair  of  human  feet  float- 
ing down  the  stream  ;  manning  their  barge,  they 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  from 
the  water  the  body  of  a  young  woman,  apparently 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  elegantly  dressed ; 


a  heavy  stone  was  attached  to  her  neck  by  a  cord. 
Within  a  small  tin  box,  in  the  pocket  of  her  dress, 
carefully  sealed,  was  found  the  following  note  : 

"  My  parents  I  have  never  known ;  up  to  the  age 
of  seven  years,  I  was  brought  up  by  a  good  woman 
of  a  little  village  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  and 
Marne  ;  and  from  that  time,  to  the  age  of  eighteen  1 
was  placed  in  a  boarding-house  of  Paris.  Nothing 
but  was  provided  for  my  education.  My  parents  were 
without  doubt  rich,  for  nothing  was  neglected  that 
could  supply  me  with  rich  toilet,  and  my  bills  were 
regularly  paid  by  an  unknown  hand. 

"  One  day  I  received  a  letter;  it  was  signed,  'Your 
mother.'     Then  I  was  happy  ! 

"  '  Your  birth,'  she  wrote  me,  '  would  destroy  the 
repose  of  our  entire  family  ;  one  day,  however,  you 
shall  know  me :  honorable  blood  flows  in  your  veins, 
my  daughter — do  not  doubt  it.  Your  future  is  made 
sure.  But  for  the  present,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
accept  a  place  provided  for  you  in  the  establishment 

of  M ;  and  when  once  you  have  made  yourself 

familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  place,  you  shall  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  even  larger  establishment.' 

"  A  few  days  after,  I  found  myself  in  the  new  posi 
tion.  Years  passed  by.  Then  came  the  Revolution 
of  February.  From  that  fatal  time  I  have  heard  no- 
thing of  my  family.  Alone  in  the  world,  believing 
myself  deserted,  maddened  by  my  situation,  I  yield- 
ed, in  an  evil  hour,  to  the  oaths  of  one  who  professed 
to  love  me.  He  deceived  me  ;  there  is  nothing  now 
to  live  for ;  suicide  is  my  only  refuge,  i  only  pray 
that  those  who  find  this  poor  body,  will  tell  my  stoiy 
to  the  world  ;  and,  please  God,  it  may  soften  the 
heart  of  those  who  desert  their  children!" 

The  story  may  be  ti'ue  or  not,  in  fact ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  to  the  life,  and  the  religion  of  Paris  :  and 
while  such  life,  and  such  sense  of  duty  remains,  it 
is  not  strange  that  a  Napoleon  can  ride  into  rule , 
and  that  the  French  Republic  should  be  firmest  under 
the  prick  of  bayonets. 


It  appears  that  a  Madame  de  la  Ribossiere  has 
deceased  lately  in  Paris,  leaving  a  very  large  fortune 
— to  the  city  of  Paris — much  to  the  ire,  not  only  of 
her  family,  but  of  sundry  friends,  literary  and  others, 
who  had  contributed  very  greatly  to  her  amusement. 

A  French  writer  comments  on  the  matter  in  a 
strain  which,  considering  our  duties  as  Editor,  we 
shall  not  think  it  worth  while  to  gainsay. 

Madame  de  la  Ribossiere  was  a  lady  of  refined 
tastes,  who  derived  a  large  part  of  her  enjoyment  ol 
life  from  the  accomplishments  of  artistic  and  literary 
gentlemen  ;  how  then,  does  it  happen  that  she  should 
not  have  given  proof  of  the  pleasure  she  had  received 
by  a  few  princely  legacies  ? 

In  the  good  old  times  (may  they  come  again !) 
authors  had  difl^erent  treatment.  Thus  Pliny,  the 
younger,  in  writing  to  Tacitus,  says,  "  I  have  re- 
ceived the  past  year  some  twenty-five  thousand  ses- 
terces more  than  yourself — in  the  way  of  legacies — 
but  don't  be  jealous  !" 

The  truth  is,  that  a  rich  man  rarely  died  in  Rome, 
without  leaving  some  token  to  the  author  who  had 
beguiled  the  hours  of  solitude — enlarged  his  ideas, 
or  consoled  him  in  affliction.  Cicero  speaks  of  a 
large  inheritance,  which  he  possessed,  of  statues 
and  beautiful  objects.  In  short,  Roman  literature 
and  the  history  of  antiquity  grew  out  of  those  prince- 
ly endowments,  which  independence  and  strength 
of  opinion  did  not  fail  to  secure. 

But  nowadays,  says  the  French  author,  a  writer  is 
paid  like  a  starveling ;  and  picks  up  such  crumbs  of 
charity  as  fall  only  from  the  tables  of  the  publishers. 
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And  he  goes  on  pleasantly,  to  suggest  a  change  in 
this  matter ;  which,  if  it  gain  footing  on  the  other 
side  of  th.e  water,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  wel- 
coming very  kindly  in  America.  When  the  custom 
of  leaving  legacies  to  writers  is  in  vogue,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  in  our  own  behalf, 
such  objects  of  art  as  would  be  agreeable  to  us ;  and 
such  stocks  as  we  should  prefer  as  a  permanent  in- 
vestment. 

Meantime,  we  suck  our  quill  in  our  Easy  Chair, 
with  as  much  forbearance  as  we  can  readily  com- 
mand. 


€iitnr'0  Srniuct 

THAT  was  a  dignified  and  graceful  entertainment 
which  recently  took  place  in  the  gay  capital  of 
France.  Some  two  hundred  of  the  "  nobility  and 
gentry,"  including  a  sprinkling  of  English  aristoc- 
racy, assembled  in  a  prominent  hall  of  the  city,  to 
see  a  Rat  and  Owl  Fight !  And  while  they  were 
getting  ready  the  combatants,  which  went  by  sundry 
fancy  or  favorite  names,  they  had  a  poet  in  leash, 
who  "  improvised  a  strophe"  for  the  occasion  !  Think 
of  a  "poet"  apostrophizing,  in  studied  measures, 
twelve  rats  and  four  old  owls  !  But  that's  "  the 
way  they  do  things  in  France." 

They  have  another  very  sensible  and  dramatic 
amusement  there,  which  they  call  the  "  Mat  de 
Cocagne."  This  is  a  long  pole,  of  about  eighteen 
inches  diameter  at  the  base,  well  polished  and 
greased  from  top  to  bottom,  with  soft  soap,  tallow, 
and  other  slippery  ingredients.  To  climb  up  this 
pole  to  the  top  is  an  eminent  exploit,  which  crowns 
the  victorious  adventurer  with  a  rich  prize,  and 
gains  him  the  acclamations  of  ten  thousand  specta- 
tors. The  "  pretenders"  strip  off  their  upper  gear 
altogether,  and  roll  up  their  trowsers  mid-thigh,  and 
thus  accoutred,  present  themselves  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mast.  Now  just  listen  to  a  description  of  the 
operation,  and  reflections  thereupon,  and  tell  us 
whether  you  ever  read  any  thing  more  "  perfectly 
French  •" 

"  The  first  who  attempt  the  ascent  look  for  no 
honor ;  their  office  is  to  prepare  the  way,  and  put 
things  in  train  for  their  successors  :  they  nib  off  the 
grease  from  the  bottom,  the  least  practicab)le  part  of 
the  pole.  In  every  thing  the  first  steps  are  the  most 
difficult,  although  seldom  the  most  glorious ;  and 
scarcely  ever  does  the  same  person  commence  an 
enterprise,  and  reap  the  fruit  of  its  aceomplishment. 
They  ascend  higher  by  degrees,  and  the  expert 
climbers  now  come  forth,  the  heroes  of  the  list :  they 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  gain  prizes,  whose 
prowess  is  known,  and  whose  fame  is  established 
since  many  seasons.  They  do  not  expend  their 
strength  in  the  beginning ;  they  climb  up  gently,  and 
patiently,  and  modestly,  and  repose  from  time  to 
time  ;  and  they  carry,  as  is  permitted,  a  little  sack 
at  their  girdle,  filled  with  ashes  to  neutralize  the 
grease  and  render  it  less  slippery. 

"  All  efforts,  however,  for  a  long  time  prove  inef- 
fectual. There  seems  to  be  an  ultimate  point,  which 
no  one  can  scan,  the  measure  and  term  of  human 
strength  ;  and  to  overreach  it  is  at  last  deemed  im- 
possible. Now  and  then  a  pretender  essays  his 
awkward  limbs,  and  reaching  scarce  half  way  even 
to  this  point,  falls  back  clumsily  amidst  the  hisses 
and  laughter  of  the  spectators  ;  so  in  the  world  em- 
pirical pretension  comes  out  into  notoriety  for  a 
moment  only  to  return  with  ridicule  and  scorn  to  its 
original  obscurity. 


"  But  the  charm  is  at  length  broken  :  a  victorious 
climber  has  transcended  the  point  at  which  his  pre- 
decessors were  arrested.  Every  one  now  does  the 
same  :  such  are  men :  they  want  but  a  precedent : 
as  soon  as  it  is  proved  that  a  thing  is  possible,  it  is 
no  longer  difficult.  Our  climber  continues  his  suc- 
cess :  farther  and  farther  still ;  he  is  a  few  feet^  only 
from  the  summit,  but  he  is  wearied,  he  relents. 
Alas  !  is  the  prize,  almost  in  his  grasp,  to  escape 
from  him  !  He  makes  another  effort,  but  it  is  of  no 
avail.  He  does  not,  however,  lose  ground :  he  re- 
poses. In  the  mean  time,  exclamations  are  heard, 
of  doubt,  of  success,  of  encouragement. 

"  After  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  minutes,  which  is 
itself  a  fatigue,  he  essays  again.  It  is  in  vain  !  He 
begins  even  to  shrink :  he  has  slipped  downward  a 
few  inches,  and  recovers  his  loss  by  an  obstinate 
struggle  ('  applause  P — '  sensation .''),  but  it  is  a  super- 
natural effort,  and — his  last.  Soon  after  a  murmur 
is  heard  from  the  crowd  below,  half  raillery  and  half 
compassion,  and  the  poor  adventurer  slides  down, 
mortified  and  exhausted,  upon  the  earth  ' 

"  So  a  courtier,  having  planned  from  his  youth  his 
career  of  ambition,  struggles  up  the  ladder,  lubric 
and  precipitous,  to  the  top — to  the  very  consummation 
of  his  hopes,  and  then  falls  back  into  the  rubbish 
from  which  he  has  issued ;  and  they  who  envied  his 
fortune,  now  rejoice  in  his  fall.  What  lessons  of 
philosophy  in  a  greasy  pole  !  What  moral  reflec- 
tions in  a  spectacle  so  empty  to  the  common  world  ! 
What  wholesome  sermons  are  here  upon  the  vanity 
of  human  hopes,  the  disappointments  of  ambition, 
and  the  difficulties  of  success  in  the  slippery  paths 
of  fortune  and  human  greatness  !  But  the  very  de- 
feat of  the  last  adventurer  has  shown  the  possibility 
of  success,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his  successor, 
who  mounts  up  and  perches  on  the  summit  of  the 
mast,  bears  off  the  crown,  and  descends  amidst  the 
shouts  and  applause  of  the  multitude.  It  is  Ameri- 
cus  Vespucius  who  bears  away  from  Columbus  the 
recompense  of  his  toils  !" 

So  much  for  climbing  a  greased  pole  in  reflective, 
philosophical  Paris  ! 


Inquisitiveness  has  been  well  described  as  "  an 
itch  for  prying  into  other  people's  affairs,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  our  own  ;  an  ignorant  hankering  after  all  such 
knowledge  as  is  not  worth  knowing ;  a  curiosity  to 
learn  things  that  are  not  at  all  curious."  People  of 
this  stamp  would  rather  be  "  put  to  the  question" 
than  not  to  ask  questions.  Silence  is  torture  to  them. 
A  genuine  quidnunc  prefers  even  false  news  to  no 
news  ;  he  prides  himself  upon  having  the  first  inform- 
ation of  things  that  never  happened.  Yankees  are 
supposed  to  have  attained  the  greatest  art  m  parry- 
ing inquisitiveness,  but  there  is  a  story  extant  of  a 
"  Londoner"  on  his  travels  in  the  provinces,  who 
rather  eclipses  the  cunning  "  Yankee  Peddler."  In 
traveling  post,  says  the  narrator,  he  was  obliged  to 
stop  at  a  village  to  replace  a  shoe  which  his  horse 
had  lost ;  when  the  "  Paul  Pry"  of  the  place  bustled 
up  to  the  carriage-window,  and  without  waiting  for 
the  ceremony  of  an  introduction,  said  : 

"  Good-morning,  sir.  Horse  cast  a  shoe  I  see.  1 
suppose,  sir,  you  are  going  to — ?" 

Here  he  paused,  expecting  the  name  of  the  place 
to  be  supplied  ;  but  the  gentleman  answered  : 

"  You  are  quite  right ;  I  generally  go  there  at  this 
season." 

"  Ay — ahem  ! — do  you  ?  And  no  doubt  you  are 
now  come  from — '?" 

"  Right  again,  sir;  I  live  there." 
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*'  Oh,  ay  ;  I  see  :  you  do  !  But  I  perceive  it  is  a 
London  shay.  Is  there  any  thing  stirring  in  Lon- 
don ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  plenty  of  other  chaises  and  carriages 
of  all  sorts." 

"  Ay,  ay,  of  course.     But  what  do  folks  say  ?" 

"  They  say  their  prayers  every  Sunday." 

"  That  isn't  what  I  mean.  I  want  to  know  wheth- 
er there  is  any  thing  new  and  fresh." 

"  Yes  ;  bread  and  herrings." 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  queer  fellow.  Pray,  mister,  may 
r  ask  your  name  ?" 

"  Fools  and  clowns,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  call 
me  '  Mister ;'  but  I  am  in  reality  one  of  the  clowns 
of  Aristophanes ;  and  my  real  name  is  Brekekekex 
Koax  !     Drive  on,  postillion  !" 

Now  this  is  what  we  call  a  "pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties"  of  the  most  obstinate  kind. 


In  these  "leaking"  days  of  wintry-spring,  when 
that  classical  compound  called  "  splosh,''^  a  conglom- 
erate of  dirty  snow  and  unmistakable  mud,  pervades 
the  streets  of  the  city,  perhaps  these  "  Street  Thoughts 
by  a  Surgeon"  may  not  be  without  some  degree  of 
wholesome  effect  upon  the  community  : 

"  In  perambulating  the  streets  at  this  period,  what 
a  number  of  little  ragamuffins  I  observe  trundling 
their  hoops  !  With  what  interest  I  contemplate  their 
youthful  sport ;  particularly  when  I  regard  its  probable 
consequences  !  A  hoop  runs  between  a  gentleman's 
legs.  He  falls.  When  I  reflect  on  the  wonderful 
construction  of  the  skeleton,  and  consider  to  how 
many  fractures  and  dislocations  it  is  liable  in  such  a 
case,  my  bosom  expands  to  a  considerate  police,  to 
whose  "  non-interference"  we  are  indebted  for  such 
chances  of  practice  ! 

"  The  numerous  bits  of  orange-peel  which  divers- 
ify the  pavement,  oftentimes  attract  my  attention. 
Never  do  I  kick  one  of  them  out  of  the  way.  The 
blessings  of  a  whole  profession  on  the  hands  that 
scatter  them !  Each  single  bit  may  supply  a  new 
and  instructive  page  to  the  "  Chapter  of  Accidents." 

"  Considering  the  damp,  muddy  state  of  the  streets 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  I  am  equally  amazed  and 
delighted  to  see  the  ladies,  almost  universally,  going 
about  in  the  thinnest  of  thin  shoes.  This  elegant 
fashion  beautifully  displays  the  conformation  of  the 
ankle-joint ;  but  to  the  practitioner  it  has  another  and 
a  stronger  recommendation.  I  behold  the  delicate 
foot  separated  scarcely  by  the  thickness  of  thin  pa- 
per from  the  mire.  I  see  the  exquisite  instep,  unde- 
fended but  by  a  mere  web.  I  meditate  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cold  and  wet  upon  the  frame.  I  think 
of  the  catarrhs,  coughs,  pleurisies,  consumptions,  and 
other  interesting  aff'ections  that  necessarily  must  re- 
sult from  their  application  to  the  feet ;  and  then  I 
reckon  up  the  number  of  pills,  boluses,  powders, 
draughts,  mixtures,  leeches,  and  blisters,  which  will 
consequently  be  sent  in  to  the  fair  suff'erers,  calcu- 
late what  they  must  come  to,  and  wish  that  I  had  the 
amount  already  in  my  pocket !" 

A  world  of  satirical  truth  is  here,  in  a  very  small 
compass. 


There  is  a  good  story  told  recently  of  Baron 
Rothschild,  of  Paris,  the  richest  man  of  his  class  in 
the  world,  which  shows  that  it  is  not  only  "  money 
which  makes  the  mare  go"  (or  horses  either,  for  that 
matter),  but  "  ready  money,"  "  unlimited  credit"  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  On  a  very  wet  and 
disagreeable  day,  the  Baron  took  a  Parisian  omnibus, 
on  his  way  to  the  Bourse,  or  Exchange  ;  near  which 


the  "Nabob  of  Finance"  alighted,  and  was  going 
away  without  paying.  The  driver  stopped  him,  and 
demanded  his  fare.  Rothschild  felt  in  his  pocket, 
but  he  had  not  a  "  red  cent"  of  change.  The  driver 
was  very  wroth  : 

"  Well,  what  did  you  get  in  for,  if  you  could  not 
pay?  You  must  have  knovm  that  you  had  no 
money  !" 

"I  am  Baron  Rothschild!"  exclaimed  the  great 
capitalist ;  "  and  there  is  my  card  !" 

The  driver  threw  the  card  in  the  gutter :  "  Never 
heard  of  you  before,"  said  the  driver,  "  and  don't 
want  to  hear  of  you  again.  But  I  want  my  fare — 
and  I  must  have  it !" 

The  great  banker  was  in  haste  :  "  I  have  only  an 
order  for  a  million,"  he  said.  "  Give  me  change  ;" 
and  he  proflfered  a  "  coupon"  for  fifty  thousand  francs. 

The  conductor  stared,  and  the  passengers  set  up  a 
horse-laugh.  Just  then  an  "  Agent  de  Change"  came 
by,  and  Baron  Rothschild  borrowed  of  him  the  six 
sous. 

The  driver  was  now  seized  with  a  kind  of  re- 
morseful respect ;  and  turning  to  the  Money-King, 
he  said  : 

"  If  you  want  ten  francs,  sir,  I  don't  mind  lending 
them  to  you  on  my  own  account !" 


Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,"  saj's 
the  Bible,  "  Thou  hast  ordained  praise."  Whoso 
reads  the  following,  will  feel  the  force  of  the  passage  : 

At  an  examination  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution 
some  years  ago  in  London,  a  little  boy  was  asked  in 
writing : 

"  Who  made  the  world  ?" 

He  took  the  chalk,  and  wrote  underneath  the 
words  : 

"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth." 

The  clergyman  then  inquired,  in  a  similar  manner 

"  Why  did  Jesus  Christ  come  into  the  world  ?" 

A  smile  of  gratitude  rested  upon  the  countenance 
of  the  little  fellow,  as  he  wrote  : 

"  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation, that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners." 

A  third  question  was  then  proposed,  evidently 
adapted  to  call  the  most  powerful  feelings  into  exer- 
cise : 

"  Why  were  you  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  when  /can 
both  hear  and  speak  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  an  eye-witness,  "  shall  I  forget  the 
look  of  resignation  which  sat  upon  his  countenance, 
when  he  again  took  the  chalk  and  wrote  : 

"  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy 

sight  r 


We  find  a  piece  of  poetry  in  the  "  Drawer,"  en 
titled  "  The  Husband^s  Complaint,"  and  we  quote  a 
few  stanzas  from  it  to  show,  that  there  are  elsewhere 
sympathizers  with  all  those  unfortunate  husbands, 
victims  to  German  worsted,  who  are  compelled  to 
see  pink  dogs  with  green  eyes  gradually  growing  be- 
fore them  every  day,  or  untamed  African  lions  in 
buff",  with  vermilion  eyeballs,  glaring  from  the  frame 
upon  them  • 

"  I  hate  the  name  of  German  wool. 
In  all  its  colors  bright. 
Of  chairs  and  stools  in  fancy-work, 

I  hate  the  very  sight ! 
The  rugs  and  slippers  that  I've  seen, 

The  ottomans  and  bags, 
Sooner  than  wear  a  stitch  on  me, 
I'd  walk  the  streets  in  rags  '" 
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"  I've  heard  of  wives  too  musical, 

Too  talkative,  or  quiet ; 
Of  scolding  or  of  gaming  wives, 

And  those  too  fond  of  riot ; 
But  yet,  of  all  the  errors  known, 

Which  to  the  women  fall. 
Forever  doing  '  fancy-work,' 

I  think  exceeds  them  all ! 
*'  The  other  day,  when  I  came  home, 

No  dinner  was  for  me ; 
1  asked  my  wife  the  reason  why. 

And  she  said  '  One,  two,  three  !' 
I  told  her  I  was  hungrj^ 

And  I  stamped  upon  the  floor, 
She  never  looked  at  me,  but  said, 

'I  want  one  dark-green  more  !' 
"  Of  course  she  makes  me  angry, 

But  she  doesn't  care  for  that ; 
But  chatters  while  I  talk  to  her, 

'  One  white  and  then  a  black  ; 
One  green,  and  then  a  purple, 

(Just  hold  your  tongue,  my  dear. 
You  really  do  annoy  me  so), 

I've  made  a  wrong  stitch  here  I' 
'  And  as  for  confidential  chat. 

With  her  eternal  'yVa/ne,' 
Though  I  should  speak  of  fifty  things. 

She'd  answer  me  the  same  : 
'Tis,  '  Yes,  love — five  reds,  then  a  black — 

{1  quite  agree  with  you) — 
I've  done  this  wrong — seven,  eight,  nine,  ten. 

An  orange — then  a  blue  I' 
"  If  any  lady  comes  to  tea, 

Her  bag  is  first  surveyed  ; 
And  if  the  pattern  pleases  her, 

A  copy  then  is  made  : 
She  stares  the  men  quite  out  of  face, 

And  when  I  ask  her  why, 
'Tis,  '  Oh,  my  love,  the  pattern  of 

His  waistcoat  struck  my  eye  !' 

"  And  if  to  walk  I  am  inclined 

(It's  seldom  I  go  out). 
At  every  worsted-shop  she  sees, 

Oh,  how  she  looks  about ! 
And  says,  '  Bless  me  !  I  must  go  in, 

The  pattern  is  so  rare  ; 
That  group  of  flowers  is  just  the  thing 

I  wanted  for  my  chair  !' 

*'  Besides,  the  things  she  makes  are  all 

Such  '  Touch-me-not'  affairs, 
I  dare  not  even  use  a  stool, 

Nor  screen  ;  and  as  for  chairs, 
'Twas  only  yesterday  I  put 

My  youngest  boy  in  one, 
And  until  then  I  never  knew 

My  wife  had  such  a  tongue  ! 

"Alas,  for  my  poor  little  ones  I 

They  dare  not  move  nor  speak. 
It's  '  Tom,  be  still,  put  down  that  bag, 

Why,  Harriet,  where's  your  feet ! 
Maria,  standing  on  that  stool ! ! 

It  wasn't  made  for  use  ; 
Bs  silent  all :  three  greens,  one  red, 

A  blue,  and  then  a  puce  I' 
"  Oh,  Heaven  preserve  me  from  a  wife 

With  '  fancy-work '  run  wild  ; 
And  hands  which  never  do  aught  else 

For  husband  or  for  child  : 
Our  clothes  are  rent,  our  bills  unpaid. 

Our  house  is  in  disorder. 
And  all  because  my  lady-wife 

Has  taken  to  embroider  '" 


which  the  victims  found,  to  their  mortification,  that 
they  needed  beforehand.  "  All  honor  to  the  sex," 
we  say,  of  course,  but  not  the  same  honor  to  all  of 
the  sex ;  for  there  have  been  instances,  hereabout, 
of  inveterate  feminine  book-purveyors,  who  have  re- 
flected little  honor  upon  themselves,  and  less  upon 
"  the  sex  ;"  as  certain  public  functionaries  could  bear 
witness — in  fact,  have  borne  witness,  upon  the  wit- 
ness-stand. There  is  a  laughable  instance  recorded 
of  a  new  method  of  giving  a  subscription,  which  we 
shall  venture  to  quote  in  this  connection.  Many 
years  ago,  a  worthy  and  well-known  English  noble 
man,  having  become  embarrassed  in  his  circum- 
stances, a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  by  his  friends 
and  a  letter,  soliciting  contributions,  was  addressed, 
among  others,  to  Lord  Erskine,  who  immediately 
dispatched  the  following  answer  : 

"  My  dear  Sir  John  : 
"  I  am  enemy  to  subscriptions  of  this  nature  ;  first,  be- 
cause my  own  finances  are  by  no  means  in  a  flourishing 
plight ;  and  secondly,  because  pecuniary  assistance  thus 
conferred,  must  be  equally  painful  to  the  donor  and  the 
receiver.  As  I  feel,  however,  the  sincerest  gratitude  for 
your  public  services,  and  regard  for  your  private  worth, 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  stibscrihing [Here  the  worthy 

nobleman,  big  with  exjjectation,  turned  over  the  leaf,  and 
finished  the  perusal  of  the  note,  which  terminated  as  fol- 
lows] :  in  subscribing  myself, 

"  My  dear  Sir  John, 

"  Yours,  very  faithfully, 

"Erskine." 


Very  bad  spelling  is  sometimes  the  best,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  English  beer-vender,  who  wrote  over 
his  shop-door : 

"  Bear  sold  here." 
Tom  Hood,  who  saw  it,  said  that  it  was  spelled 
right,  because  the  fluid  he  sold  was  his  own  Bruin  ! 

Not  less  ingenious  was  the  device  of  the  quack- 
doctor,  who  announced  in  his  printed  handbills  that 
he  could  instantly  cure  "  the  most  obstinate  aguews  ;" 
which  orthography  proved  that  he  was  no  conjuror, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  cure  them  by  a  spell. 


Private  subscriptions  to  a  book.  "  for  the  benefit 
of  the  author,"  is  one  way  of  paying  creditors  by 
taxing  your  friends.  There  have  been  some  curious 
specimens  of  this  kind  of  "  raising  the  wind,"  in  this 
same  big  metropolis  of  Gotham,  which  have  proved 
what  is  called  at  the  West  "  a  caution  ;"  a  caution 


It  was  Punch,  if  we  remember  rightly,  who  told 
the  story,  some  years  ago,  of  a  man  who  loaned  an 
umbrella  to  a  friend,  a  tradesman  in  his  street,  on  a 
wet,  nasty  day.  It  was  not  returned,  and  on  another 
wet,  disagreeable  day,  he  called  for  it,  but  found  his 
friend  at  the  door,  going  out  with  it  in  his  hand. 

"  I've  come  for  my  umbrella,"  exclaimed  the 
loan-or. 

"  Can't  help  that"  exclaimed  the  borrower ;  "  don't 
you  see  that  I  am  going  out  with  it  ?" 

"  Well — yes — "  replied  the  lender,  astounded  at 
such  outrageous  impudence  ;  "  yes  ;  but — but — but 
what  am  /  to  ?" 

"  Do?"  replied  the  other,  as  he  threw  up  the  top, 
and  walked  off" ;  do  ?  do  as  /  did  :  borrow  one  .'" 

One  of  the  best  chapters  in  "  Mrs.  Caudle's  Cur- 
tain Lectures,"  is  where  that  amiable  and  greatly- 
abused  angel  reproaches  her  inhuman  spouse  with 
loaning  the  family  umbrella  : 

"  Ah  !  that's  the  third  umbrella  gone  since  Christ- 
mas !  What  were  you  to  do  ?  Why,  let  him  go  home 
in  the  rain.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  thing  about 
him  that  would  spoil.  Take  cold,  indeed  !  He  does 
not  look  like  one  o'  the  sort  to  take  cold.  He'd  better 
taken  cold,  than  our  only  umbrella.  Do  you  hear  the 
rain.  Caudle?  I  aft.^ ,  Ao  yow  hear  the  rain?  Do  you 
hear  it  against  the  windows?  Nonsense;  you  can't 
be  asleep  with  such  a  shower  as  that.  Do  you  hear 
it,  1  say  ?  Oh,  you  do  hear  it,  do  you  ?  Well,  that's 
a  pretty  flood,  I  think,  to  last  six  weeks,  and  no  stir- 
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ring  all  the  time  out  of  the  house.  Poh!  don't  think 
to  fool  me,  Caudle  :  he  return  the  umbrella !  As  if 
any  body  ever  did  return  an  umbrella !  There — do 
you  hear  it  ?  Worse  and  worse  !  Cats  and  dogs  for 
six  weeks — always  six  weeks — and  no  umbrella  ! 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  children  are  to  go 
to  school,  to-morrow.  They  shan't  go  through  such 
weather,  that  I'm  determined.  No ;  they  shall  stay 
at  home,  and  never  learn  any  thing,  sooner  than  go 
and  get  wet.  And  when  they  grow  up,  I  wonder 
who  they'll  have  to  thank  for  knowing  nothing. 
People  who  can't  feel  for  their  children  ought  never 
to  be  fathers. 

"  But  /  know  why  you  lent  the  umbrella — /  know, 
very  well.  I  was  going  out  to  tea  to  mother's,  to- 
morrow ; — you  knew  that  very  well ;  and  you  did  it 
on  purpose.  Don't  tell  me  ;  /  know ;  you  don't  want 
me  to  go,  and  take  every  mean  advantage  to  hinder 
me.  But  don't  you  think  it,  Caudle  '  No  ;  if  it 
comes  down  in  buckets-full,  I'll  go  all  the  more  :  I 
will;  and  what's  more,  I'll  walk  every  step  of  the 
way;  and  you  know  that  will  give  me  my  death," 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 


The  satire  of  the  following  lines,  upon  that  species 
of  sentimental  song-writing  which  prevailed  a  few- 
years  ago  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present, 
is  somewhat  broad  ;  but  any  one  who  remembers  the 
feeble  and  affected  trash  which  has  hitherto  been  set 
to  music,  and  sung  by  lachrymose  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  will  not  consider  it  one  whit  too  much 
deserved . 

I. 
"  My  lute  hath  only  one  sad  tone, 
It  hath  a  mournful  twang  : 
Its  other  strings  are  cracked  and  gone. 

By  one  unlucky  bang  ! 
You  ask  me  why  I  don't  restore 

Its  early  sweetness,  and  fresh  cord  it ; 
Oh,  no  !  I'll  play  on  it  no  more  ! 
Between  ourselves — I  can't  afford  it  I 
II. 
"  You  tell  me  that  my  light  guitar 
Is  now  as  silent  as  the  grave  ; 
That  on  it  now  I  play  no  bar. 

Though  once  it  thrill'd  with  many  a  stave  : 
Alas  I  to  strike  it  once  again. 

More  power  than  I  possess  requires  ; 
The  effort  would  be  worse  than  vain — 
My  light  guitar  has  lost  its  wires  ! 
III. 
"  My  heart,  my  lute,  my  light  guitar, 
AU  broken  as  they  be. 
As  like  unto  each  other  are, 

As  little  pea  to  pea. 
Come,  heart ;  come,  lute,  guitar,  and  all. 

In  one  lament  ye  all  are  blended  ! 

Hang  on  your  nails  against  the  wall — 

I  can't  afford  to  get  you  mended  I" 

Just  fancy  this  touching  song  sung  by  a  "nice 
young  man,"  with  all  the  modern  "  shakes"  and  af- 
fetuoso  accompaniments,  and  you  will  "  realize"  a  fair 
hit  at  what  was  not  long  since  a  fashionable  species 
of  English  ballad  music, 

"  Speaking  of  music,"  by-the-by,  we  are  reminded 
of  rather  a  sharp  reply  made  by  a  celebrated  noble- 
man in  England  to  an  enterprising  musical  gentle- 
man, who  was  a  good  deal  of  an  enthusiast  in  the 
art.  "  I  have  waited  upon  you,  my  lord,  to  ask  for 
your  subscription  of  twenty  guineas  to  the  series  of 

six  Italian  concerts,  to  be  given  at  's  Rooms. 

Knowing  your  lordship  to  be  an  admirer  of  the 
sweet — " 

"  You've  been  misinformed,  sir.  1  am  not  much 
of  an  admirer  of  the  school  of  '  difficult  music  :'  on 


the  contrary,  I  often  wish,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
'  it  was  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible.'  " 

"  But  as  a  nobleman,  as  a  public  man,  your  lord- 
ship can  not  be  insensible  to  the  value  of  your  hon- 
ored name  upon  the  subscription-list.  Your  eminent 
brother,  the  greatest  of  London's  prelates,  the  most 
gifted,  your  honorable  brother  subscribed  fifty  guin- 
eas. Here,  sir,  is  his  signature  upon  this  very  pa- 
per which  I  hold  in  my  hand." 

"  Well,"  replied  "  his  lordship,"  "  I  have  no  hesita 
tion  to  state,  that  if  I  were  as  deaf  as  he  is,  I  wouldn't 
mind  subscribing  myself!  He's  as  deaf  as  a  post,  or 
as  a  dumb  adder ;  and  can  not  hear  the  sounds  of  your 
Italian  charmers,  charm  they  never  so  loudly.  I  have 
no  such  good  luck." 

Thinking,  doubtless,  that  trying  to  secure  "his 
lordship's"  patronage  under  such  circumstances,  and 
with  such  opinions,  involved  the  pursuit  of  musical 
subscriptions  "  under  difficulties,"  the  importunate 
solicitor,  with  a  succession  of  low  bows,  left  the 
apartment ;  and  as  he  left  "  the  presence"  he  thought 
he  heard  a  low,  chuckling  laugh,  but  it  didn't  affect 
his  risibles  ! 


What  a  life-like  "picture  in  little"  is  this  by 
Hood  of  the  "  torrent  of  rugged  humanity"  that  sets 
toward  an  English  poor-house,  at  sound  of  The  Work 
House  Clock!  Remark,  too,  reader,  the  beautiful 
sentiment  with  which  the  extract  closes  : 

"  There's  a  murmur  in  the  air. 

And  noise  in  every  street ; 

The  murmur  of  many  tongues, 

The  noise  of  many  feet. 

While  round  the  work-house  door 

The  laboring  classes  flock  ; 

For  why  ?  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor 

Is  setting  the  work-house  clock. 
"  Who  does  not  hear  the  tramp 

Of  thousands  speeding  along, 

Of  either  sex,  and  various  stamp. 

Sickly,  crippled,  and  strong  , 

Walking,  limping,  creeping. 

From  court  and  alley  and  lane. 

But  all  in  one  direction  sweeping. 

Like  rivers  that  seek  the  main? 
"  Who  does  not  see  them  sally 

From  mill,  and  garret,  and  room, 

In  lane,  and  court,  and  alley. 

From  homes  in  Poverty's  lowest  valley, 

Furnished  with  shuttle  and  loom  : 

Poor  slaves  of  Civilization's  galley— 

And  in  the  road  and  footways  sally. 

As  if  for  the  Day  of  Doom  ? 

Some,  of  hardly  human  form. 

Stunted,  crooked,  and  crippled  by  toil , 

Dingy  with  smoke,  and  rust,  and  oil, 

And  smirched  beside  with  vicious  toil. 

Clustering,  mustering,  all  in  a  swarm. 

Father,  mother,  and  care-fuU  child. 

Looking  as  if  it  had  never  smiled ; 

The  seamstress  lean,  and  weary,  and  wan, 

With  only  the  ghosts  of  garments  on  ; 

The  weaver,  her  sallow  neighbor. 

The  grim  and  sooty  artisan  ; 

Every  soul— cliiUl,  woman,  or  man, 

Who  lives — or  dies — by  labor  1 

"  At  last,  before  that  door 
That  bears  so  many  a  knock. 
Ere  ever  it  opens  to  Sick  or  Poor, 
Like  sheep  they.huddle  and  flock — 
And  would  that  all  the  Good  and  Wise 
Could  see  the  million  of  hollow  eyes. 
With  a  gleam  derived  from  Hope  and  the  skies, 
Upturned  to  the  Work-House  Clock  I 

"  Oh  !  that  the  Parish  Powers, 
Who  regulate  Labor's  hours. 
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The  daily  amount  of  human  trial, 
Weariness,  pain,  and  self-denial, 
Would  turn  from  the  artificial  dial 
That  striketh  ten  or  eleven, 
And  go,  for  once,  by  that  older  one 
That  stands  in  the  light  of  Nature's  sun, 
And  takes  its  time  from  Heaven  !" 


There  is  something  very  amusing  to  us  in  this 
passage,  which  we  find  copied  upon  a  dingy  slip  of 
paper  in  the  "  Drawer,"  descriptive  of  the  "  sweet 
uses"  to  which  sugar  is  put  in  "  Gaul's  gay  capital :" 

•'  Here  is  the  whole  animal  creation  in  paste,  and 
history  and  all  the  fine  arts  in  sucre  d'orge.  You  can 
buy  an  epigram  in  dough,  and  a  pun  in  a  soda-biscuit ; 
a  '  Constitutional  Charter,'  all  in  jumbles,  and  a 
"  Revolution"  just  out  of  the  frying-pan.  Or,  if  you 
love  American  history,  here  is  a  United  States  frig- 
ate, two  inches  long,  and  a  big-bellied  commodore 
bombarding  Paris  with  '  shin-plasters  ;'  and  the 
French  women  and  children  stretching  out  their 
little  arms,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  toward 
Heaven,  and  supplicating  the  mercy  of  the  victors, 
in  molasses  candy.  You  see  also  a  General  Jack- 
son, with  the  head  of  a  hickory-nut,  with  a  purse,  1 
believe,  of  '  Carroway  Comfits,"  and  in  a  great  hur- 
ry, pouring  out  the  '  twenty-five  millions,'  a  king,  a 
queen,  and  a  royal  family,  all  of  plaster  of  Paris.  If 
you  step  into  one  of  these  stores,  you  will  see  a  gen- 
tleman in  mustaches,  whom  you  will  mistake  for  a 
nobleman,  who  will  ask  you  to  *  give  yourself  the 
pain  to  sit  down,'  and  he  will  put  you  up  a  paper  of 
bon-bons,  and  he  will  send  it  home  for  you,  and  he 
will  accompany  you  to  the  door,  and  he  will  have 
'the  honor  to  salute  you' — all  for  four  sous  !" 


Few  things  are  more  amusing,  to  one  who  looks  at 
the  matter  with  attention,  than  the  literary  style  of 
the  Chinese.  How  inseparable  it  is,  from  the  exalted 
opinions  which  "  John  Chinaman"  holds  of  the  "  Ce- 
lestial Floweiy  Land!"  Every  body,  all  nations, 
away  from  the  Celestial  Empire,  are  "  Outside  Bar- 


barians." And  this  feeling  is  not  assumed ;  it  is  in- 
nate and  real  in  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese,  both  ru- 
lers and  ruled.  A  friend  once  showed  us  a  map  of 
China.  China,  by  that  map,  occupied  all  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  two  small  spots  on  the  very 
outer  edge,  which  represented  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  !  These  "  places"  they  had  heard  of,  in 
the  way  of  trade  for  teas,  silks,  &c.,  with  the  empire. 
We  once  heard  a  friend  describe  a  Chinese  "  chop," 
on  government-order.  He  was  an  officer  on  board 
a  United  States  vessel,  then  lying  in  the  harboi 
at  Hong-kong.  A  great  commotion  was  observable 
among  the  crowds  of  boats  upon  the  water,  when 
presently  a  gayly-decorated  junk  was  observed  ap- 
proaching the  vessel.  She  arrived  at  the  side,  when 
a  pompous  little  official,  with  the  air  of  an  emperor, 
attended  by  two  or  three  mandarins,  was  received  on 
deck.  He  looked  the  personification  of  Imperial  Dig- 
nity. He  carried  a  short  truncheon  in  his  right  hand, 
like  Richard  the  Third;  and  with  his  "tail"  (his 
own,  and  his  followers')  he  strode  toward  the  quarter- 
deck. Arrived  there,  he  unrolled  his  truncheon,  a 
small  square  sheet  of  white  parchment,  bearing  a 
single  red  character,  and  held  it  up  to  the  astonished 
gaze  of  the  officers  and  crew !  This  was  a  "  Ver- 
milion Edict,''''  that  terrible  thing,  so  often  fulminated 
by  Commissioner  Lin  against  the  "  Outside  Barbari- 
ans ;"  and  that  single  red  character  was,  "  Go  away!" 
After  the  exhibition  of  which,  it  was  impossible  (of 
course  !)  to  stay  in  the  Chinese  waters.  Plaving 
shown  this,  the  great  Mandarin  and  his  "tail"  de- 
parted in  solemn  silence  over  the  side  of  the  ship. 
Of  these  "  special  edicts,"  especially  those  touching 
the  expulsion  of  the  "  smoking  mud,"  or  opium,  from 
the  "  Central  Kingdom,"  we  may  give  the  readers  of 
the  "  Drawer"  specimens  in  some  subsequent  num- 
ber ;  there  happening  to  be  in  that  miscellaneous  re- 
ceptacle quite  a  collection  of  authentic  Chinese  State 
Papers,  with  translations,  notes,  and  introductions, 
by  a  distinguished  American  savant,  long  a  resident 
in  the  "  Celestial  Flowery  Land." 


Xinm]  iintirM. 


One  of  the  most  welcome  reprints  of  tYie  season  is 
Harper  and  Brothers'  edition  of  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Robert  Burns,  edited  by  Robert  Chambers,  in 
four  handsome  duodecimos.  This  is  a  tribute  of  ex- 
ceeding value  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Peasant 
Bard,  disclosing  many  new  facts  in  his  history,  and 
enhancing  the  interest  of  his  writings  by  the  admir- 
able order  of  their  arrangement.  These  are  inter- 
woven with  the  biography  in  chronological  succession, 
and  thus  made  to  illustrate  the  poetical  experience 
and  mental  development  of  Bums,  while  they  re- 
ceive a  fresh  and  more  striking  significance  from 
their  connection  with  the  circumstances  and  im- 
pressions that  led  to  their  production.  The  present 
editor  was  induced  to  undertake  the  grateful  task  of 
preparing  the  works  of  his  gifted  countryman  for  the 
press  by  his  profound  interest  in  the  subject,  and  by 
his  perceptions  of  the  short-comings  of  previous  la- 
borers in  the  same  field.  Dr.  Currie,  who  was  the 
pioneer  of  subsequent  biographical  attempts,  entered 
upon  his  task  with  too  great  deference  to  public 
opinion,  which  at  that  time  visited  the  errors  of 
Burns  with  excessive  severity  of  retribution.  Hence 
the  caution  and  timidity  which  characterized  his 
memoir,  converting  it  into  a  feeble  apology  for  its 


subject,  instead  ot  a  frank  and  manly  nan-ation  o. 
his  life.  Lockhart's  biography  of  Burns  is  a  spirited 
and  graceful  production,  inspired  with  a  genuine 
Scottish  feeling,  written  in  a  tone  of  impartial  kind- 
ness, and  containing  many  just  and  forcible  criti- 
cisms. It  is,  however,  disfigured  with  numerous 
inaccuracies,  and  brings  forward  few  details  to  in 
crease  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Nor 
can  the  genial  labors  of  Allan  Cunningham  be  regard- 
ed as  making  further  biographical  efforts  superfluous 
Mr.  Chambers  has  availed  himself  in  this  edition 
of  ample  materials  for  a  life  of  the  poet,  including 
the  reminiscences  of  his  youngest  sister,  who  was 
still  living  at  the  date  of  the  composition  of  these 
volumes.  Devoted  to  the  memory  of  Burns  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  national  pride,  a  zealous  student  of 
his  glorious  poetry,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  the  orig- 
inality and  nobleness  of  his  character,  in  spite  of  its 
glaring  and  painful  defects,  he  has  erected  a  beauti- 
ful and  permanent  monument  to  his  fame,  which  will 
survive  the  recollections  of  his  errors  and  infirmities 
We  think  this  edition  must  speedily  take  the  place 
of  all  others  now  extant.  The  notes  in  illustration 
of  the  biography,  are  copious  and  valuable.  No  one 
can  read  the  poems,  in  connection  with  the  lucid 
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memoir,  without  feeling  a  new  glow  of  admiration 
for  the  immortal  bard,  "  whose  life  was  one  long 
hardship,  relieved  by  little  besides  an  ungainful  ex- 
citement— wlio  during  his  singularly  hapless  career, 
did,  on  the  whole,  well  maintain  the  grand  battle  of 
Will  against  Circumstances — who,  strange  to  say,  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  poverty  conferred  an  imperish- 
able gift  on  mankind — an  Undying  Voice  for  their 
finest  sympathies — stamping,  at  the  same  time,  more 
deeply,  the  divine  doctrine  of  the  fundamental  equal- 
ity of  consideration  due  to  all  men." 

A  new  edition  of  The  Corner  Stone,  by  Jacob 
Abbott,  with  large  additions  and  improvements,  is 
issued  in  a  very  neat  and  convenient  volume  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.  The  series  of  works  devoted 
to  practical  religion,  of  which  this  volume  is  a  part, 
have  been  received  with  such  general  favor  by  the 
Christian  public,  as  to  make  quite  unnecessary  any 
elaborate  comments  on  their  merits.  Their  peculiar 
power  consists  in  their  freedom  from  speculative 
subtleties,  their  luminous  exhibition  of  the  essential 
evangelical  doctrines,  their  spirit  of  fervent  and  ele- 
vated piety,  their  wise  adaptation  to  the  workings  of 
the  human  heart,  and  their  affluence,  aptness,  and 
beauty  of  illustration.  Mr.  Abbott  is  eminently  a 
writer  for  the  masses.  His  practical  common  sense 
never  forsakes  him.  He  is  never  enticed  from  his 
firm  footing  amidst  substantial  realities.  The  gay 
regions  of  cloud-land  present  no  temptations  to  his 
well  disciplined  imagination.  He  must  always  be 
a  favorite  with  the  people  ;  and  his  moral  influence 
is  as  salutary  as  it  is  extensive. 

Blanchard  and  Lea  have  issued  a  reprint  of 
Browne's  History  of  Classical  Literature.  The 
present  volume  is  devoted  to  the  literature  of  Greece, 
and  comprises  an  historical  notice  of  her  intellectual 
development,  with  a  complete  survey  of  the  writers 
who  have  made  her  history  immortal.  Without  any 
offensive  parade  of  erudition,  it  betrays  the  signs  of 
extensive  research,  accurate  learning,  and  a  polished 
taste.  As  a  popular  work  on  ancient  literature, 
adapted  no  less  to  the  general  reader  than  to  the 
profound  student,  it  possesses  an  unmistakable  merit, 
and  will  challenge  a  wide  circulation  in  this  coun- 
try. 

We  have  also  from  the  same  publishers  a  collection 
of  original  Essays  on  Life,  Sleep,  Pain,  and  other 
similar  subjects,  by  Samuel  H.  Dixon,  M.D.  They 
present  a  variety  of  curious  facts  in  the  natural 
history  of  man,  which  are  not  only  full  of  suggestion 
to  the  scientific  student,  but  are  adapted  to  popular 
comprehension,  and  form  a  pleasant  and  readable 
volume. 

George  P.  Putnam  has  republished  Sir  Francis 
Head's  lively  volume  entitled  A  Faggot  of  French 
Sticks,  describing  what  he  saw  in  Paris  in  185L 
The  talkative  baronet  discourses  in  this  work  with 
his  usual  sparkling  volubility.  Superficial,  shallow, 
good-natured ;  often  commonplace  though  seldom  te- 
dious ;  brisk  and  eff"ervescent  as  ginger-beer,  it  rattles 
cheerfully  over  the  Paris  pavements,  and  leaves  quite 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  gayeties  and  gravities  of  the 
French  metropolis. 

James  Munroe  and  Co.,  Boston,  have  issued  the 
third  volume  of  Shakspeare,  edited  by  Rev.  H.  N. 
Hudson,  whose  racy  introductions  and  notes  are  far 
superior  to  the  common  run  of  critical  commentaries 
— acute,  profound,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Shakspearian  age,  and  expressed  in  a  style  of  quaint, 
though  vigorous  antiqueness. 

The  same  publishers  have  issued  a  Poem,  called 
the  Greek  Girl,  Ijy  James  Wright  Simmons,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  affectation  on  a  ground-work  of  orig- 


inality ; — a  charming  story,  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Dream-Chintz,"  entitled  The  House  on  the  Rock; — 
and  a  reprint  of  Companions  of  My  Solitude,  one  of 
the  series  of  chaste,  refined,  and  quiet  meditatire 
essays  by  the  author  of  "  Friends  in  Council."  » 

Sorcery  and  Magic  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of 
narratives  by  Thomas  Wright,  showing  the  influ- 
ence which  superstition  once  exercised  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  work  is  compiled  with  good 
judgment  from  authentic  sources,  and  without  at» 
tempting  to  give  any  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
marvelous  facts  which  it  describes,  leaves  them  to 
the  reflection  and  common  sense  of  the  reader.  It 
is  issued  by  Redfield  in  the  elegant  and  tasteful 
style  by  which  his  recent  publications  may  be  ideui' 
tified. 

Ravenscliffe,  by  Mrs.  Marsh,  and  The  Head  of  the 
Family,  by  the  author  of  "  Olive,"  and  "  The  Ogle- 
vies,"  have  attained  a  brilliant  popularity  among  the 
leading  English  novels  of  the  season,  and  will  be 
welcome  to  the  American  public  in  Harper's  "Li 
brary  of  Select  Novels,"  in  which  they  are  just  re- 
printed. 

Miss  Mitford's  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life 
(republished  by  Harper  and  Brothers)  will  be  found 
to  possess  peculiar  interest  for  the  American  reader. 
In  addition  to  a  rich  store  of  delightful  personal  rem- 
iniscences, genial  and  graceful  criticisms  on  old  En- 
glish authors,  as  well  as  on  contemporary  celebrities, 
and  copious  selections  from  their  choicest  produc- 
tions, Miss  Mitford  presents  several  agreeable 
sketches  of  American  authors  and  other  distinguished 
men,  including  Daniel  Webster,  Halleck,  Hawthorne, 
Whittier,  Wendell  Holmes,  and  so  forth.  She  shows 
a  sincere  love  for  this  country,  and  a  cordial  appre- 
ciation of  its  institutions  and  its  literature.  The 
whole  book  is  remarkable  for  its  frank  simplicity  of 
narrative,  its  enthusiasm  for  good  letters,  its  fine 
characterizations  of  eminent  people,  and  its  careless 
beauties  of  style.  A  more  truly  delightful  volume 
has  not  been  on  our  table  for  many  a  day. 


Mr.  T.  Hudson  Turner,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
British  archaeologists,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Athe 
nceum,  died  of  consumption,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 


The  Westminster  Review  has  been  excluded  from 
the  Select  Subscription  Library  of  Edinburgh,  en 
the  special  ground  of  its  heresy  ! 


Among  the  new  works  in  the  press  the  following 
are  announced  by  Mr.  Bentley :  "  History  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  by  George  Bancroft  ;  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,"  by  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle  ;  "  Letters  of  Gray  the  Poet," 
edited  from  original  MSS.,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Mitford  ;  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  III.," 
by  J.  Heneage  Jesse  ;  '*  Memoirs  of  Sarah  Marga- 
ret Fuller,  the  Marchioness  of  Ossola,"  edited  by  R. 
W.  Emerson  and  W.  H.  Channing  ;  "  History  of 
the  Governors-General  of  India,"  by  Mr.  Kaye,  au- 
thor of"  The  History  of  the  Affghan  War,"  and  vari- 
ous other  works  of  general  interest. 


Jules  Benedict,  the  companion  of  the  Swedish 
Nightingale  in  America,  has  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  London  publisher  to  issue  his  complete 
account  of  Jenny  Lind's  tour  in  America. 


It  is  said  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  delayed  the 
publication  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  hi« 
History  of  England  in  consequence  of  his  having 
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obtained  some  new  information  relating  to  King 
William  the  Third.  King  William,  it  is  asserted, 
figures  as  the  chief  personage  in  the  narrative — and 
the  greatest  stress  is  laid  on  his  conduct  subsequent- 
ly to  the  Revolution. 

Robert  Browning,  in  his  Italian  sojourn,  has 
Deen  interesting  himself  biographically  in  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  ;  and  the  result  of  this  inquiry 
we  are  to  have  shortly  in  some  unpublished  letters 
of  Shelley's,  with  a  preface  by  Browning  himself. 

Mr.  W.  Cramp  is  preparmg  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  Private  Letters  of  Junius  to  Woodfall,  to  be  added 
to  his  new  edition  of  Junius.  The  private  corre- 
spondence with  Woodfall  is  a  field  of  inquiry  that 
hitherto  has  not  been  sufficiently  explored.  Mr. 
Cramp  is  pursuing  his  investigation  on  the  plan  of 
nis  essays  on  the  letters  of  "  Atticus  Lucius,"  and 
those  in  defense  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  This  in- 
quiry promises  to  reveal  many  additional  facts  in 
proof  of  Mr.  Cramp's  hypothesis  that  Lord  Chester- 
field was  Junius. 


Major  Cunningham  has  completed  his  work  on 
The  Bhilsa  Topes,  or  Budhist  Monuments  of  Central 
India — and  the  Governor  General  of  India  has  sent 
the  manuscript  home  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
strongly  recommending  the  court  to  publish  it  at 
their  own  expense. 


Dr.  William  Freund,  the  philologist,  is  engaged 
m  constructing  a  German-English  and  English-Ger- 
man Dictionary  on  his  new  system.  He  hopes  to 
complete  the  work  in  the  course  of  next  year. 


The  first  volume  has  appeared  of  a  collected  edi- 
tion of  the  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bulicer  Lytton,  containing  "  The  New  Timon," 
"  Constance,"  "  Milton,"  "  The  Narrative  Lyrics," 
and  other  pieces.  Of  the  poems  in  this  volume  pub- 
lic opinion  has  already  expressed  its  estimate,  and  it 
IS  sufficient  for  us  to  notice  their  republication  in 
convenient  and  elegant  form.  In  a  note  to  the  pas- 
sage in  "  The  New  Timon"  referring  to  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  author  says  "  he  will  find  another 
occasion  '  '^  attempt,  so  far  as  his  opinions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  reverence  on  the  other,  will  permit — 
to  convey  a  juster  idea  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  defects 
or  merits,  perhaps  as  a  statesman,  at  least  as  an  or- 
ator." Very  singular  are  the  lines  in  the  poem, 
written  before  the  fatal  accident : 

"  Now  on  his  humble,  but  his  faithful  steed, 
Sir  Robert  rides — he  never  rides  at  speed — 
Careful  his  seat,  and  circumspect  his  gaze. 
And  still  the  cautious  trot  the  cautious  mind  betrays. 
Wise  is  thy  head  I  how  stout  soe'er  his  back, 
Thy  weight  has  oft  proved  fatal  to  thy  hack  !" 

The  generous  and  graceful  turn  given  to  this  in  the 
foot-note,  is  such  as  one  might  expect  from  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton.  In  another  series  we  have  the  sec- 
ond part  of  Ernest  Maltravers,  or,  as  the  other  title 
bears,  Alice,  or  The  Mysteries.  In  this  work  of  al- 
legorical fiction,  with  the  author's  usual  power  and 
felicity  of  narrative,  there  is  mingled  a  philosophical 
purpose  ;  and  in  a  new  preface  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton  ascribes  to  it,  above  all  his  other  works, 
"  such  merit  as  may  be  thought  to  belong  to  harmony 
between  a  premeditated  conception,  and  the  vario\is 
incidents  and  agencies  employed  in  the  development 
of  plot."  "  Ernest  Maltravers,"  the  type  of  Genius 
or  intellectual  ambition,  is  after  long  and  erring  alien- 


ation happily  united  to  "  Alice,"  the  type  of  Nature, 
nature  now  elevated  and  idealized. 


A  new  novel,  by  the  gifted  author  of  "  Olive,"  and 
the  "  Ogilvies,"  entitled  "  The  Head  of  the  Family," 
is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  warm  admiration  by  the 
London  press.  The  Weekly  Neivs  remarks,  "  The 
charm  of  idyllic  simplicity  will  be  found  in  every 
page  of  the  book,  imparting  an  interest  to  it  which 
rises  very  far  above  the  ordinary  feeling  evoked  by 
novel  reading.  So  much  truthfulness,  so  much  force, 
combined  with  so  much  delicacy  of  characterization, 
we  have  rarely  met  with;  and  on  these  grounds 
alone,  irrespective  of  literary  merit,  we  are  inclined 
to  credit  the  work  with  a  lasting  popularity." 


The  same  journal  has  a  highly  favorable  notice  ol 
Lossing's  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  passage  :  "  In  re 
viewing  the  recent  volumes  of  Lord  Mahon's  History 
that  treat  of  the  American  war,  we  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  subject  was  one  to  which  no  Amer 
ican  writer  had  done  justice.  The  work  now  before 
us  appears  (so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  its  first 
moiety),  to  be  the  best  contribution  that  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  has  yet  made  to  a  correct  knowl 
edge  of  the  circumstances  of  their  war  of  independ 
ence.  It  is  not  a  regular  history ;  and  the  blank  in 
transatlantic  literature,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
remains  yet  to  be  supplied.  But  Mr.  Lossing  has 
given  us  a  volume  full  of  valuable  information  re- 
specting the  great  scenes  and  the  leading  men  of  the 
war.  And  the  profuseness  with  which  he  has  illus- 
trated his  narrative  with  military  plans,  with  por- 
traits of  statesmen  and  commanders,  and  with  sketches 
of  celebrated  localities,  gives  great  interest  and  value 
to  these  pages." 

With  all  its  stubborn  John  Bullism,  the  London 
AthenoBum  is  compelled  to  pay  a  flattering  tribute  to 
the  literary  merits  of  our  distinguished  countryman, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  :  "  Among  the  sterling 
pleasures  which,  though  few,  make  rich  amends  for 
the  many  grievances  and  misconstructions  that  await 
honest  critics,  there  is  none  so  great  as  the  discovery 
and  support  of  distant  and  unknown  genius.  Such 
pleasure  the  Athencsum  may  fairly  claim  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne.  Like  all  men  so  richly  and  spe 
cially  gifted,  he  has  at  last  found  his  public — he  is 
at  last  looked  to,  and  listened  for :  but  it  is  fifteen 
years  since  we  began  to  follow  him  in  the  American 
periodicals,  and  to  give  him  credit  for  the  power  and 
the  originality  which  have  since  borne  such  ripe  fruit 
in  'The  Scarlet  Letter'  and  'The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables.'  Little  less  agreeable  is  it  to  see 
that  acceptance,  after  long  years  of  waiting,  seems 
not  to  have  soured  the  temper  of  the  writer — not  to 
have  encouraged  him  into  conceit — not  to  have  dis 
couraged  him  into  slovenliness.  Like  a  real  artist 
Mr.  Hawthorne  gives  out  no  slightly  planned  nor 
carelessly  finished  literary  handiwork." 


Among  the  list  of  passengers  who  perished  by  fire 
on  board  the  Amazon  steamer,  we  find  the  name  of 
Mr.  Eliot  Warburton,  the  author  of  "The  Cres- 
cent and  the  Cross,"  a  book  of  Eastern  travel — 
"  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers" — and  the  novels 
"  Reginald  Hastings"  and  "  Darien."  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton, says  a  correspondent  of  the  Times,  had  been  de- 
puted l)y  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Junction  Company 
to  come  to  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  tribes 
of  Indians  who  inhabit  the  Isthmus  of  Darien :  it 
was  also  his  intention  to  make  himself  perfectly  ao- 
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quaintcd  with  every  part  of  those  districts,  and  with 
whatever  referred  to  their  topography,  climate,  and 
resources.  *'  To  Darien,  with  the  date  of  1852  upon 
its  title-page,"  says  the  London  Examiner,  "  the  fate 
of  its  author  will  communicate  a  melancholy  interest. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  a  fine  one.  Its  fault  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  writer  was  not  born 
to  be  a  novelist.  Yet,  full  as  it  is  of  eloquent  writ- 
ing, and  enlivened  as  it  is  with  that  light  of  true 
genius,  which  raises  even  the  waste  work  of  a  good 
writer  above  the  common  twaddle  of  a  circulating 
library,  Darien  may,  for  its  own  sake,  and  apart  from 
all  external  interest,  claim  many  readers.  External 
interest,  however,  attaches  to  the  book  in  a  most  pe- 
culiar manner.  Superstitious  men — perhaps  also 
some  men  not  superstitious — might  say  that  there 
was  a  strange  shadow  of  the  future  cast  upon  its 
writer's  mind.  It  did  not  fall  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  a  tale  of  the  Scotch  colonization  of  Darien, 
to  relate  perils  by  sea  ;  yet  again  and  again  are  such 
perils  recurred  to  in  these  volumes,  and  the  terrible  im- 
ELgination  of  a  ship  on  fire  is  twice  repeated  in  them." 


M.  Thiers,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo, 
several  newspaper  editors,  and  other  literary  men  of 
France,  are  now  at  Brussels.  Thiers  is  said  to  be 
working  hard  at  his  History  of  the  Consulate  and  of 
the  Empire,  and  Hugo  is  represented  to  entertain 
the  intention  of  again  seriously  returning  to  literary 
pursuits,  in  which,  one  would  think,  he  must  find 
more  pleasure,  as  well  as  more  fame  and  profit,  than 
in  the  stormy  arena  of  politics.  Dumas,  who  works 
like  a  cart-horse,  and  who,  as  ever,  is  in  want  of 
money,  has,  in  addition  to  his  numerous  pending  en- 
gagements at  Paris,  undertaken  to  revise,  for  a  Bel- 
gian publishing  firm,  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  the  Paris  Presse  ;  and  he  is 
to  add  to  them  all  the  passages  suppressed  by  Louis 
Bonaparte's  censors.  Another  new  work  is  announced 
by  Dumas,  called  Byron,  in  which  we  are  promised 
the  biography,  love  adventures,  journeys,  and  anec- 
dotic history  of  the  great  poet. 


M.  DE  Lamartine  has  resigned  the  editorship,  or, 
as  he  called  it,  the  directorship,  of  the  daily  news- 
paper on  which  he  was  engaged  at  a  large  salary, 
and  in  which  he  published  his  opinions  on  political 
events.  He  has  also  put  an  end  to  his  monthly  lit- 
erary periodical,  called  Les  Foyers  du  Peuple ;  no 
great  loss,  by  the  way,  seeing  that  it  was  only  a  jum- 
ble of  quotations  from  his  unpublished  works,  placed 
together  without  rhyme  or  reason  ;  and,  finally,  he 
has  dropped  the  bi-monthly  magazine,  in  which  he 
figured  as  the  Counsellor  of  the  People.  But  he  prom- 
ises, notwithstanding  the  sickness  under  which  he 
is  laboring,  to  bring  out  a  serious  literary  periodical, 
as  soon  as  the  laws  on  the  press  shall  be  promul- 
gated. 

Among  the  novelties  that  are  forthcoming,  there  is 
one  which  promises  to  be  very  important,  called 
Lord  Palmerston — L'Angleterre  et  le  Continent,  by 
Count  FiCQUELMONT,  formerly  Austrian  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had 
occasion  to  experience  something  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  diplomacy.  It  is,  we  are  told,  a  vigorous  at- 
tack on  English  policy. 


La  Verite,  a  pamphlet  containing  the  true  history 
of  the  coup  d'etat,  is  announced  in  London,  with  the 
production  of  authentic  documents  which  could  not 


get  printed  in  France.  This  coup  d'etat  has  set  all 
servile  pens  at  work.  Mayer  announces  a  Histoire 
du  2  Decemhre ;  Cesena,  a  Histoire  d'un  Coup  d^Etat  ■ 

and  Romieu,  the  famous  trumpeter  of  the  Csesars 

Romieu,  who  in  his  Spectre  Rouge  exclaimed,  "1 
shall  not  regret  having  lived  in  these  wretched  times 
if  I  can  only  see  a  good  castigation  inflicted  on  the 
mob,  that  stupid  and  corrupt  beast  which  I  have  al- 
ways held  in  horror."  Romieu  has  had  his  predic- 
tion fulfilled,  and  he,  too,  announces  a  History  of  the 
event. 


No  ruler  of  France,  in  modem  times,  has  shown 
such  disregard  to  literary  men  as  Louis  Napoleon. 
King  Louis  XVIII.  patronized  them  royally ;  Charles 
X.  pensioned  them  liberally ;  Louis  Philippe  gave 
them  titles  and  decorations  freely,  and  was  glad  to 
have  them  at  his  receptions ;  the  princes,  his  sons, 
showed  them  all  possible  attention ;  but  during  the 
whole  time  Louis  Bonaparte  has  been  in  power  he 
has  not  only  taken  no  official  notice  of  them,  but  has 
not  even  had  the  decent  civility  to  send  them  invi- 
tations  to  his  soirees.  By  this  conduct,  as  pnuch, 
perhaps,  as  by  his  political  proceedings,  he  has  made 
nearly  the  whole  literary  body  hostile  to  him  :  and, 
singular  to  state,  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the 
country — Lamartine,  Lamennais,  Beranger,  Hugo, 
Janin,  Sue,  Dumas,  Thiers — are  personally  and  po 
litically  among  his  bitterest  adversaries. 

Madame  George  Sand  is  in  retirement  in  the 
province  of  Berry,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  pre 
paring  "  Memoirs  of  her  Life,"  for  publication. 

The  second  division  of  the  third  volume  of  Alexan 
der  Von  Humboldt's  Cosmos  has  just  issued  from 
the  German  press.  The  new  chapters  treat  of  the 
circuits  of  the  sun,  planets,  and  comets,  of  the  zodi 
acal  lights,  meteors,  and  meteoric  Stones.  The  uran 
ological  portion  of  the  physical  description  of  the 
universe  is  now  completed.  The  veteran  philoso 
pher  has  already  made  good  way  into  the  fourth  vol 
ume  of  his  great  work. 


Herr  Stargardt,  a  bookseller  at  Stuttgardt,  has 
lately  made  a  valuable  acquisition  by  purchasing  the 
whole  of  Schiller's  library,  with  his  auto^.dph  notes 
to  the  various  books. 


The  Icelandic- English  Dictionary  of  the  late  dis 
tinguished  philologist,  Mr.  Cleasby,  is  now  nearly 
ready  for  the  press  ;  Mr.  Cleasby's  MS.  collections 
having  been  arranged  and  copied  for  this  purphse  by 
another  distinguished  Icelandic  scholar,  Hector  Kon 
rad  Gislason,  author  of  the  "  Danish-Icelandic  Lexi 


The  Swedish  Academy  has  elected  Professor  Hag 
berg,  the  translator  of  Shakspeare,  in  place  of  the 
deceased  Bishop  KuUberg.  The  great  prize  of  the 
academy  has  this  year  been  conferred  on  a  poem  en- 
titled "  Regnar  Lodbrok,"  written  by  Thekla  Knos, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Knos. 


Attention  is  beginning  to  be  paid  in  Spain  to  the 
popular  literature  of  England,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  it  may  get  into  as  high  favor  as  that  of  France. 
Already  Dickens's  "  David  Copperfield"  and  Lady 
Fullerton's  "  Grantley  Manor"  have  been  translated,  j 
and  are  being  published  in  ih.e  folletinos  of  two  of  the 
newspapers 
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KODOLPHUS.— A    FRANCONIA    STORY. 

BY   JACOB  ABBOTT. 


CHAPTER   II. 
I.   THE  SNOW-SHOES. 

AS  soon  as  Martha  had  gone,  Ellen  began  to 
make  such  preparations  as  she  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  night.  She  placed  the  furniture  of 
the  room  in  order.  She  brought  in  some  wood 
from  the  back  room  and  laid  it  down  very  gently 
by  the  side  of  the  fire,  so  as  to  have  a  sufficient 
supply  of  fuel  at  hand.  She  also  brought  the 
water  pail  and  put  it  under  the  seat  of  the  settle, 
in  order  that  the  water  might  not  freeze,  and  by 
means  of  a  long-handled  tin  dipper  she  filled  the 
tea  kettle  full,  in  order  that  there  might  be  an 
ample  supply  of  hot  water,  should  any  occasion 
occur  requiring  any.  She  then  brought  a  small 
blanket  and  held  it  to  the  fire,  and  when  it  was 
very  thoroughly  warm,  she  put  it  very  gently 
under  the  counterpane,  around  her  aunt's  feet, 
fearing  that  her  feet  might  be  cold.  In  fact  they 
were  very  cold.  Ellen  extinguished  the  lamp, 
too,  and  put  it  away  upon  her  table  near  the 
window,  lest  the  light  of  it  should  shine  upon 
her  aunt's  eyes  and  disturb  her  sleep.  The  light 
of  the  fire  was  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  room. 
The  light  of  the  fire,  too,  seemed  more  cheerful 
to  Ellen  than  that  of  the  lamp.  It  flashed  bright- 
ly upon  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  diffused  a 
broad  and  genial  glow  all  over  the  floor. 

Ellen  made  all  these  arrangements  in  the  most 
quiet  and  noiseless  manner  possible.  During  all 
the  time  her  aunt  lay  silent  and  motionless,  as  if 
in  a  profound  slumber. 

After  Ellen  had  extinguished  the  lamp,  she 
paused  a  moment,  looking  around  the  room  to 
see  if  there  was  any  thing  which  slje  had  for- 
gotten. She  could  not  think  of  any  thing  else 
to  do,  and  so  she  concluded  to  sit  down  and 
watch  by  her  aunt  until  Martha  should  return. 

She  took  a  cushion  from  a  great  rocking  chair 
which  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  put  it 
down  upon  the  bear  skin  rug.  She  then  sat 
down  upon  the  cushion  and  laid  her  head  upon 
the  pillow  by  the  side  of  her  aunt.  She  then 
gently  took  her  aunt's  hand  and  laid  it  upon  her 
cheek,  in  the  position  in  which  her  aunt  herself 
had  placed  it,  when  Ellen  had  laid  her  head  down 
there  before.  She  looked  timidly  into  her  aunt's 
face  as  she  did  this,  to  see  whether  any  signs 
that  she  was  awake  could  be  observed.  The 
eyes  of  the  patient  opened  a  very  little,  and  a 
faint  smile  lighted  up  her  pale  features  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  and  Ellen  thought  that  she  could  perceive 
a  gentle  pressure  upon  her  cheek  from  her  aunt's 
hand.  In  a  moment,  however,  both  the  hand 
and  the  face  returned  to  their  state  of  repose,  as 
before 

Ellen  remained  quiet  in  this  position  a  few 
minutes,  looking  into  the  fire,  and  wondering 
when  Martha  would  come  back,  when  she  felt 
something  gently  touching  her  upon  the  shoul- 
der. She  looked  round  and  found  that  it  was 
Lutie  climbing  up  upon  her.  Lutie  had  jumped 
up  from  the  floor  to  the  couch,  and  had  crept 
along  to  where  Ellen  was  lying,  and  was  now 
cautiously  stepping  over  upon  her. 

"Ah,  Lutie,"  said  she.  "Is  it  yoni  It  is 
time  for  you  to  go  to  bed." 

Lutie' s  bed  was  out  in  the  back  room.  There 
was  no  door  leading  from  the  room  where  Ellen 
was,  directly  into  the  back  room.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  go  into  a  sort  of  entry  first,  and  from  this 
entry  into  the  back  room  by  a  separate  door.  All 
this  may  be  clearly  understood  by  referring  to 
the  plan. 

It  happened,  however,  that  there  was  an  old 
window  in  the  partition  between  the  great  room 
and  the  back  room.  The  reason  why  this  win- 
dow was  in  the  partition  was  this.  The  house 
was  first  built  without  any  back  room,  and  then 
the  window  on  that  side  looked  out  upon  the 
yard.  When  at  last  the  back  room  was  built, 
the  window  was  rendered  useless,  but  it  was  not 
closed  up.  There  was  a  curtain  over  it,  and  this 
curtain  was  always  left  drawn.  The  back  room 
was  used  for  storage  of  various  things,  and  for 
rough  and  heavy  work  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. 

Lutie's  bed  was  in  a  box  in  a  corner  of  this 
room.  The  place  is  marked  L  in  the  plan.  The 
bed  was  made  of  carpets  and  was  very  warm. 
Lutie  was  always  put  out  there  every  night  at 
nine  o'clock.  She  was  not  allowed  to  remain  at 
the  fireside  all  night,  lest  she  should  do  some 
damage  to  the  various  things  which  were  placed 
there  on  cold  nights  to  keep  them  warm.  Lutie 
was  accustomed  to  remain  quietly  in  her  bed 
until  Martha  got  up  in  the  morning.  She  always 
knew  when  Martha  got  up,  however  early  it 
might  be,  for  she  could  see  the  glow  of  the  fire 
which  Martha  made,  shining  through  the  old 
window  in  the  partition  between  the  rooms. 
When  Lutie  saw  this  light  she  would  go  to  the 
window,  jump  up  upon  the  sill  outside,  and  mew 
for  Martha  to  let  her  in. 

Although  it  was  not  yet  nine  o'clock,   and 
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THE  ROAD  TO  RUIN. 


The  accompanying  is  a 
good  sketch  of  the  Patent 
Street-Sweeping  Machine 
lately  introduced  in  Paris. 
The  sketch  was  taken  on  the 
spot  (represented  at  A).  The 
want  of  firmness  in  the  lines 
of  the  drawing  would  seem 
to  indicate  some  tremor  in 
the  nerves  of  the  artist.  The 
invention  is  not  entirely  new ; 
havingbeen  used  in  the  same 
city  by  the  uncle  of  the  pre- 
sent owner.  The  result  of 
the  late  experiment  is  repre- 
_  sented  to  have  been  quite 
'■=  satisfactory.  The  Constitu- 
tion, which  it  was  feared 
would  interfere  with  its  op- 
peration,  was  removed  by  it 
without  any  diflSculty,  so  that 
no  traces  of  it  were  left. 
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Figure  1. — Full  Dress  for  Ball  or  Evening  Party. 


I  FIGURE  1. — Hair  in  puffed  bands,  raised,  orna- 
mented with  bunches  of  wild  poppies,  with  silver 
foliage — coral  necklace  and  waistcoat  buttons — waist- 
coat open,  of  white  satin,  embroidered  in  front  with 
silver  and  white  jet.  Pardessus  of  white  gauze,  bor- 
dered with  a  silver  band,  and  embroidered  with  silver 
spots.  This  pardessus  fits  quite  close,  being  hol- 
lowed out  at  the  seam  under  the  arm.  Back  flat ; 
great  round  skirt  without  plaits,  sitting  well  over  the 
hips.  Sleeves  short,  and  turned  up  a  la  Mousque- 
taire ;  the  silver  band  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 


from  the  edge,  and  is  itself  an  inch  wide.  The  skirt 
is  white  gauze,  and  very  ample  ;  its  only  oniaments 
are  three  silver  bands,  starting  from  the  middle,  and 
diverging  toward  the  bottom.  The  space  between 
them  is  covered  with  silver  spots.  Pantaloons  of 
plain  white  gauzo,  not  very  full,  are  fastened  round 
the  ankle  with  a  silver  band.  The  foot  is  shod  with 
a  small  white  silk  bottine,  laced  up  at  the  instep,  from 
the  top  almost  to  the  toe.     The  lacing  is  crossed. 

Fig.  2. — Bonnet  of  plain  silk  or  satin,  with  a  fringe 
at  the  edge  of  the  brim.    A  broad  plaid  ribbon  is  laid 
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Fig.  2. — Young  Lady's  Toilet. 
like  a  fanchon  over  the  brim  and  crown.  Curtain 
plaid  cross-wise  ;  plaid  strings ;  the  brim  is  forward 
at  the  top,  and  falls  off  very  much  at  the  sides  ;  no 
trimming  inside.  Waistcoat  of  white  quilting,  open 
at  the  top,  with  small  enamel  buttons  ;  two  small  gus- 
sets at  the  waist ;  lappets  rounded  ;  a  double  row  of 
stitches  all  around.  The  muslin  chemisette  is  com- 
posed of  two  rows,  raised  at  the  neck,  of  a  front  piece 
in  small  plaits,  and  two  lapels,  embroidered  and  fes- 
tooned, which  turn  back  on  the  waistcoat  and  vest. 
The  sleeves  are  plaited  small,  with  embroidered 
wristbands  and  cuffs.  The  vest  is  velvet ;  it  is  high, 
and  opens  straight  down,  but  is  not  tight  in  the  fore- 
parts :  it  is  hollowed  out  at  the  seams  of  the  side  and 


Fig.  3. — Morning  Toilet. 
back,  so  as  to  sit  close  behind  and  on  the  hips.  The 
foreparts  form  a  hollow  point  at  the  side.  The  sleeves, 
half-large,  are  cut  in  a  point.  A  broad  galloon  edges 
the  vest  and  the  ends  of  sleeves.  The  lining  is  white 
satm.    Skirt  of  Scotch  poplin.    Narrow  plaid  cravat. 


Fig.  3. — Drawn  bonnet,  satin  and  crape  ;  the  edge 
crape  for  a  width  of  three  inches.  The  crape  is  dou- 
bled over  a  wire  covered  with  satin,  which  is  seen 
through  the  crape.  The  rest  of  the  brim  is  formed 
of  five  drawings  of  satin.  The  crown,  satin,  is  round, 
and  divided  into  four  parts  separated  by  three  small 
bouillonnes ;  one,  starting  from  the  middle,  goes  over 
the  head  to  the  curtain ;  the  two  others  are  at  the 
sides.  The  curtain  is  satin  at  top,  and  crape  at  bot- 
tom. Inside  the  brim,  at  the  lower  edges,  are  bunches 
of  ribbon  from  which  hang  loops  of  jet. 

Dress  of  gros  d'Ecosse.  Body  with  round  lappet. 
Sleeves  tight  at  top,  open  at  bottom.  Skirt  with  flat 
plaits  on  the  hips,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  sit  of  the 
lappet.  The  body  all  round,  and  the  front  of  the  skirt 
are  ornamented  with  crape  bouillonnes  sprinkled  with 
jet  beads.  Each  of  the  beads  seems  to  fasten  the 
gathers  of  the  houillonni.  Collar  and  under-sleeves 
of  white  nmslin  festooned. 

The  waistcoat  is  in  higher  favor  than  ever.  There 
are  morning  waistcoats,  visiting  waistcoats,  walking 
waistcoats.  The  first  are  made  of  white  quilting, 
simply,  their  only  richness  being  in  the  trimming ; 
nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  malachite  buttons 
hanging  at  the  end  of  a  small  chain.  There  are  some 
waistcoats  of  white  or  pink  watered  silk,  ornamented 
with  a  very  small  lace  ruff,  which  is  continued  down 
the  front  as  a  frill ;  there  are  others  of  silk,  with 
needlework  embroidery  round  the  edges,  and  sprinkled 
with  flowers ;  others  again  of  white  satin  with  gold 
figures.  As  a  great  novelty,  we  may  mention  the 
Molicre  waistcoats,  buttoning  up  to  the  neck  without 
collars,  provided  with  little  pockets,  coming  down 
low  and  ending  square  below  the  waist,  where  the 
two  sides  begin  to  part.  In  order  to  give  the  Moliere. 
waistcoat  the  really  fashionable  stamp,  it  must  have 
a  godrooned  collar,  made  of  several  rows  of  lace,  a 
frill  of  the  same,  and  ruffles  reaching  to  the  knuckles. 
The  buttons  are  cornelian,  agate,  turquoise,  or  merely 
gold,  bell-shaped.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  toilets  for 
places  of  public  amusement  to  see  the  waistcoat 
fastened  with  buttons  mounted  with  brilliants.  It  is 
unnecessary'  to  say  that  every  waistcoat  has  a  little 
watch-pocket  out  of  which  hangs  a  chain  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  the  end  of  which  is  hooked  in  a  but- 
ton-hole and  bears  a  number  of  costly  trinkets.  We 
may  here  remark  that  they  are  made  very  simple  or 
very  richly  ornamented ;  for  instance,  those  of  the 
most  simple  description  are  made  either  of  black 
velvet,  embroidered  with  braid,  and  fastened  with 
black  jet  buttons,  or  of  cachmere. 

Materials  for  this  month  vary  very  little  from  those 
of  the  winter  months,  as  we  seldom  have  really  fine 
spring  weather  during  March.  The  fashionable  colors 
which  prevail  for  the  present  month  for  out-door  cos- 
tume are  violet,  maroon,  green,  blue,  and  gray  of  dif- 
ferent shades  ;  while  those  intended  for  evening  are 
of  very  light  colors,  such  as  white,  maize,  blue,  and 
pink,  the  latter  being  extremely  fashionable,  relieved 
with  bright  colors. 

Head-dresses. — Petit  dress-hats  are  now  greatly 
in  request,  made  in  the  following  manner : — It  is 
formed  of  black  lace,  and  inlet  formed  of  a  jet-black 
net-work,  placed  alternately,  and  ornamented  with  a 
panache,  each  slip  of  feather  being  finished  with  a 
small  jet-bead,  which  falls  in  a  glittering  shower 
upon  the  side  of  the  head.  Then,  again,  we  see 
those  petit  bords  of  black  velvet ;  the  crown  being 
open,  shows  the  beauty  of  the  hair ;  having  also,  upon 
one  side  of  the  front,  which  is  slightly  turned  back, 
a  ncevd  of  black  satin  ribbon  broche  gold  very  wide, 
and  the  ends  descending  nearly  to  the  waist. 
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THE  seventn  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  taken  on  the  1st  of  June,  1850, 
exhibits  results  which  evei-y  citizen  of  the  country  may 
contemplate  with  gratification  and  pride.  The  Re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census-office  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  laid  before  Congress,  in 
December,  1851,  gives  a  full  abstract  of  the  returns, 
from  which  we  select  the  most  interesting  portions  ; 
adding  other  statements  showing  the  progress  of  this 
country  in  population  and  resources. 

Since  the  census  of  1840,  there  have  been  added 
to  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  by  annexation,  con- 
quest, and  purchase,  824,969  square  miles  ;  and  our 
title  to  a  region  covering  341,463  square  miles,  which 
before  properly  belonged  to  us,  but  was  claimed  and 
partially  occupied  by  a  foreign  power,  has  been  estab- 
lished by  negotiation,  and  has  been  brought  within 
our  acknowledged  boundaries.  By  these  means  the 
area  of  the  United  States  has  been  extended  during 
the  past  ten  years,  from  2,055,163  to  3,221,595  square 
miles,  without  including  the  great  lakes  which  lie 
upon  our  northern  border,  or  the  bays  which  indent 
ouv  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores  ;  all  which  territory 
has  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Seventh  Census. 

In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  our 
population  since  1840,  it  will  be  proper  to  deduct 
from  the  aggregate  number  of  inhalntants  shown  by 
the  present  census,  the  population  of  Texas  in  1840, 
and  the  number  embraced  within  the  limits  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  new  territories,  at  the  time  of  their 
acquisition.  From  the  best  information  which  has 
been  obtained  at  the  Census -ofRce,  it  is  believed  that 
Texas  contained,  in  1840,  75,000  inhabitants  ;  and 
that  when  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Oregon  came 
into  our  possession,  in  1846,  they  had  a  total  popu- 
lation of  97,000.  It  thus  appears  that  we  have  re- 
ceived by  accessions  of  territory,  since  1840,  an  ad- 
dition of  172,000  to  the  number  of  our  people.  The 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in  those  extended 
regions  since  they  came  under  the  authority  of  our 
Government,  should  obviously  be  reckoned  as  a  part 
of  the  development  and  progress  of  our  population, 
nor  is  it  necessai^  to  complicate  the  comparison  by 
taking  into  account  the  probable  natural  increase  of 
this  acquired  population,  because  we  have  not  the 
means  of  determining  its  rate  of  advancement,  nor 
the  law  which  governed  its  progress,  while  yet  be- 
yond the  influence  of  our  political  system. 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  census,  was 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1850, 23,258,760.  The  absolute  in- 
crease from  the  1st  of  June,  1840,  has  been  6,189,307, 
and  the  actual  increase  per  cent,  is  slightly  over  36 
per  cent.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  probable 
amount  of  population  acquired  by  additions  of  terri- 
toiy  should  be  deducted  in  making  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  results  of  the  present  and  the  la.st  census. 
These  reductions  diminish  the  total  population  of  the 
country,  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  and  also  the  in- 
crease. The  relative  increase,  after  this  allowance, 
is  found  to  be  35'17  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  number  of  whites  in  1850  was 
19.631,799,  exhil)iting  a  gain  upon  the  number  of  the 
same  class  in  1840,  of  5,436,004,  and  a  relative  in- 
CJ-ease  of  38'20  per  cent.  But,  excluding  the  153,000 
free  population  supposed  to  have  been  acquired  by  the 
addition  of  territory  since  1840,  the  gain  is  5,283,004, 
and  the  increase  percent,  is  37'14. 
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The  number  of  slaves,  by  tne  present  census,  is 
3,198,324,  which  shows  an  increase  of  711,111,  e(iual 
to  28-58  per  cent.  If  we  deduct  19,000  for  the  prob- 
able slave  population  of  Texas  in  1840,  the  result  of 
the  comparison  will  be  slightly  different.  The  ab- 
solute increase  will  be  692,111,  and  the  rate  pet 
cent.  27-83. 

The  number  of  free  colored  persons  in  1850  was 
428,637;  in  1840,  386,345.  The  increase  of  this 
class  has  been  42,292  or  10-95  per  cent. 

From  1830  to  1840,  the  increase  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation was  at  the  rate  of  32-67  per  cent.  At  the 
same  rate  of  advancement,  the  absolute  gain  for  the 
ten  years  last  past,  would  have  been  5,578,333,  or 
426,515  less  than  it  has  been,  without  including  the 
increase  consequent  upon  additions  of  territory. 

The  aggregate  increase  of  population,  from  all 
sources,  shows  a  relative  advance  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  decennial  term,  except  that  from  the 
second  to  the  third  census,  during  which  time  the 
country  received  an  accession  of  inhabitants  by  tho 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  considerably  greater  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

The  decennial  increase  of  the  most  favored  por- 
tions of  Europe  is  less  than  one  and  a  half  per  cent, 
per  annum,  w^hile  with  the  United  States  it  is  at  the 
rate  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  According  to  our 
past  progress,  viewed  in  connection  with  that  of 
European  nations,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
in  forty  years  will  exceed  that  of  England,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  combined. 

In  1815,  Mr.  William  Darby,  the  Geographer,  wlio 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  population, 
and  the  progress  of  the  country ;  having  found  that 
the  increase  of  population  in  the  United  States  for  a 
series  of  years,  had  exceeded  three  per  cent,  per 
annum,  adopted  that  ratio  as  a  basis  for  calculation 
for  future  increase.  He  estimated  the  population  ot 
1850  at  23,138,004,  which  it  will  be  observed  is  con- 
siderably exceeded  by  the  actual  result.  The  fol 
lowing  are  Mr.  Darby's  calculations  of  the  proliablc 
population  of  the  Union  for  each  five  years  up  to 
1885: 


1850  .. 

..  23,138.004 

1870  .. 

..  40,617,708 

1855   .. 

..  26,823,385 

1875   .. 

..   47,087,052 

1860   .. 

..   31,095,5.35 

1880   .. 

..   54,086,7'J5 

1865  .. 

..   35,035,231 

1885   .. 

..  63,291,353 

If  the  ratio  of  increase  be  taken  at  three  per  cent 
per  annum,  the  population  duplicates,  in  about  twen 
ty-four  years.  Therefore,  if  no  serious  disturbing 
influence  should  interfere  with  the  natural  order  of 
things,  the  aggregate  population  of  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  this  century  must  be  over  one  hundred 
millions. 

The  relative  progress  of  the  white  and  colored 
population  in  past  years,  is  shown  by  the  following 
tabular  statement,  giving  the  increase  per  cent,  of 
each  class  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  for 
sixty  years. 


1700 

1«00 
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1820 

18f50 
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to 
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1800. 

1810. 

I«20. 
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.35-7 

36-2 

3419 

33-95 

34-7 

38-28 

Free  col  . . . 

82-2 

72-2 

25  25 

30-85 

20-9 

10-9 

Slaves 

27-9 

33-4 

291 

30-61 

23-8 

2H'58 

Total  col..  . 

32-2 

37-6 

28-. 58 

31-44 

23-4 

26-22  1 

Total  pop. . 

35-01 

.36-45 

33-12 

33-48 

32-6 

.36-25 
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\hough  Ellen  would  have  liked  Lutie's  com- 
pany as  long  as  she  remained  alone  with  her 
aunt,  she  thought  she  would  put  her  out. 

"I  may  fall  asleep  myself,"  said  she,  "and 
then  you  will  creep  along  upon  Aunt  Anne,  and 
disturb  her.     So  you  must  go,  Lutie." 

She  accordingly  took  up  the  kitten  and  carried 
her  out.  When  she  opened  the  door  into  the 
entry,  she  saw  quite  a  little  drift  of  snow,  which 
had  blown  in  under  the  edge  of  the  door  from 
the  outer  platform. 

"  Ah,  it  is  a  cold  and  stormy  night,"  said  she, 
"  but  you  must  get  into  bed  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  get  warm." 

Ellen  stopped  a  moment  to  listen  to  the  sound 
of  the  storm,  as  it  howled  and  roared  among  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  and  then  went  back  again  to 
her  place  at  the  fireside. 

She  moved  her  cushion  and  rug  to  the  foot  of 
the  couch,  and  then  bringing  a  pillow  from  the 
bedroom,  she  put  it  upon  the  couch,  at  the  foot  of 
it,  so  that  she  could  sit  upon  the  cushion,  and  lay 
her  head  upon  her  own  pillow,  without  any  dan- 
ger of  incommoding  or  disturbing  her  aunt.  She 
then  sat  down  and  laid  her  head  upon  this  pillow, 
with  her  face  toward  the  fire.  She  determined, 
however,  though  she  thus  laid  her  head  down, 
not  to  go  to  sleep,  but  to  keep  awake,  if  she  pos- 
sibly could,  until  Martha  or  Hugh  should  re- 
turn. 

She  did  go  to  sleep,  however,  notwithstanding 
all  her  resolution.  She  was  asleep  in  fifteen 
minutes  after  she  had  laid  her  head  down. 
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ELLEN    ASLEEP 

Lutie  fell  asleep  too,  very  soon,  in  her  bed  in 
the  back  room,  and  Ellen's  aunt  was  asleep,  so  that 
all  were  asleep.  There  was  no  one  watching  or 
awake  in  all  the  house. 

Ellen  slept  several  hours.  In  the  mean  time 
the  wind  and  storm  raged  more  and  more  violent- 
ly without,  and  the  snow  fell  from  the  skies  and 
was  driven  along  the  ground  faster  and  faster. 
Great  drifts  formed  upon  th«  roofs  and  around 
the  chimneys  ;  and  below,  the  yards,  the  fences. 


the  woodpiles  were  all  covered.  Great  banks  of 
snow  were  formed  too,  behind  the  house,  in  the 
whirling  eddy  produced  by  the  wind  in  turning 
round  the  corner.  One  of  these  banks  rose  grad- 
ually up  against  the  windows  on  that  side.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  whole  lower  sash  of  each  window 
was  covered  ;  at  half  past  ten  the  snow  had  risen 
half  way  up  the  upper  sash,  and  at  eleven  one 
window  was  entirely  concealed,  while  only  a  little 
corner  of  the  other  was  left,  and  even  that  was 
fast  disappearing.  The  bucket  in  the  well  was 
filled,  and  the  snow  was  banked  up  against  the 
sides  of  the  curb,  till  at  last  the  crest  of  the  drift 
began  to  curl  over  at  the  top,  as  if  seeking  to 
bury  up  the  well  entirely.  The  fences  were  all 
hidden  from  view,  and  a  cart  which  had  been  left 
standing  in  the  corner  of  the  yard,  was  so  entire- 
ly covered,  that  nothing  remained  but  a  white 
and  shapeless  mound  to  mark  the  place  where  it 
lay  buried. 

At  last  Ellen  opened  her  eyes  again.  She  was 
at  first  frightened  to  find  that  she  had  been  asleep. 
She  feared  that  some  mischief  might  have  hap- 
pened, while  she  had  been  insensible.  The  fire 
had  burned  entirely  down,  and  the  room  was 
almost  dark.  Ellen  threw  on  a  small  stick  of 
wood  to  make  a  little  blaze,  and  by  the  light  of 
this  blaze  she  looked  at  her  aunt.  She  was  lying, 
she  found,  in  the  same  posture  as  when  Ellen 
went  to  sleep.  Ellen  put  her  ear  down  to  listen, 
and  found  that  her  aunt  was  breathing — very 
gently,  indeed — but  still  breathing. 

Ellen  looked  at  the  clock  ;  for  there  was  a 
large  clock  standing  in  a  corner  of 
the  room.     It  was  twelve. 

"It  is  midnight,"  said  Ellen;  "I 
did  not  think  it  was  so  late." 

Ellen  next  put  some  large  sticks 
of  wood  upon  the  fire.  The  room, 
she  thought,  was  getting  cold.  The 
wood  was  dry  and  it  blazed  up  very 
cheerfully  and  illuminated  the  whole 
apartment  with  a  very  cheerful  light. 
Lutie  saw  the  light  shining  through 
the  curtain,  and  she  supposed  that  it 
was  morning,  and  that  Martha  had 
built  the  fire.  So  she  stretched  her 
paws  and  rubbed  her  face,  and  then 
after  listening  a  moment  to  the  sound 
of  the  storm,  she  stepped  over  the 
side  of  the  box  where  her  bed  was 
made,  walked  to  the  window,  jeaped 
up  upon  the  window-sill,  and  mewed, 
according  to  her  usual  custom,  ex- 
pecting  that  Martha  would  come  to 
let  her  in. 
Ellen  went  and  opened  the  window  for  Lutie. 
Then  she  went  back  again  to  the  fire.  She  stood 
at  the  fire  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  went  to 
the  front  window  of  the  room,  to  look  out ;  she 
wondered  what  could  have  become  of  Martha. 
She  listened  at  the  window.  The  storm  was 
roaring  dreadfully  down  the  valley,  but  nothing 
could  be  seen.  The  panes  of  glass  were  half 
covered  with  the  snow,  which  was  banked  up 
upon  the  sash  on  the  outside.     Ellen  concluded 
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that  she  would  go  to  the  door,  where  she  thought 
that  perhaps  she  might  see  a  Uttle  way  down 
the  road,  and  if  she  could  not  see,  at  least  she 
could  listen.  So  she  put  a  shawl  over  her  shoul- 
ders and  went  out  into  the  porch.  She  shut 
the  door  leading  from  the  porch  into  the  room, 
and  then  unlatched  the  porch-door  which  opened 
to  the  outer  air. 

As  she  opened  the  door  a  great  bank  of  snow 
which  had  been  piled  up  on  the  outside  of  it,  fell 
in  about  her  feet.  Ellen  stepped  back  a  little, 
and  then,  standing  still,  she  looked  out  into  the 
storm  and  listened.  She  had  not  listened  long 
before  she  thought  she  heard  a  distant  cry.  It 
came  from  down  the  road.  She  listened  again. 
There  came  a  blustering  blast  of  wind  which 
rocked  the  trees,  whirled  the  snow  in  her  face, 
roared  in  the  chimneys  over  her  head,  and  for  a 
moment  drowned  all  other  sounds.  When  this 
had  passed,  Ellen  listened  again.  She  was  sure 
that  she  heard  a  distant  cry. 

"  It  is  my  father  and  mother  !"  she  exclaimed ; 
"  they  are  out  in  the  storm  !" 

Ellen's  aunt  had  taught  her  to  be  collected 
and  composed  in  all  sudden  and  alarming  emerg- 
encies, and  always  to  take  time  to  consider  calm- 
ly what  to  do,  however  urgent  the  case  might 
be.  She  stood  for  a  moment,  therefore,  quiet- 
ly where  she  was,  and  then  determined  to  go 
and  wake  her  aunt,  and  tell  her  what  she  had 
heard,  and  ask  her  what  she  had  better  do. 

She  tried  to  shut  the  door  but  she  could  not. 
The  snow  that  had  fallen  in  prevented  its  closing. 
So  she  left  it  open  and  went  through  the  porch 
to  the  inner  door,  and  so  back  into  the  room, 
taking  care  to  shut  the  inner  door  as  soon  as 
possible  after  she  had  passed  through. 

She  went  to  the  couch,  and  kneeling  down 
before  it,  she  put  her  hand  softly  upon  her  aunt's 
cheek  and  said,  speaking  in  a  low  and  gentle 
tone, 

"  Aunt ! — Aunt  Anne  !" 
There  was  no  answer. 

"Aunt  Anne!"  she  repeated.  "Wake  up  a 
moment ; — I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  moment." 

There  was  still  no  answer.  Ellen  looked  at 
her  aunt's  pale  and  beautiful  face  for  a  moment, 
in  doubt  whether  to  speak  to  her  again  ;  and 
then  she  determined  to  give  up  the  attempt  to 
awaken  her,  and  to  decide  herself  what  to  do. 

After  a  little  reflection  she  concluded  that  she 
would  go,  a  little  way  at  least,  and  see  if  she 
could  learn  what  the  cries  were  that  she  heard. 
She  accordingly  went  to  a  closet  in  her  aunt's 
bedroom,  and  took  down  a  cloak  which  was 
hanging  there,  and  also  a  warm  quilted  hood. 
These  she  put  on.  She  then  went  into  the  back 
room  and  got  a  pair  of  snow-shoes  which  hung 
against  the  wall  there.  She  carried  these  snow- 
shoes  into  the  porch,  and  put  them  down  upon 
the  floor.* 


"  Now,"  said  she,  "  I  will  get  the  horn."  The 
horn  which  she  referred  to  was  made  of  tin.  It 
was  kept  hanging  upon  a  nail  near  the  back-door, 
and  was  used  for  calling  Hugh  to  dinner,  when 
he  was  far  away  from  the  house.  It  was  very 
hard  to  blow  for  one  who  was  not  accustomed  to 
it,  but  when  it  was  blown  skillfully  it  could  be 
heard  a  great  way. 

Ellen  took  down  the  horn  from  its  nail,  and 
went  back  into  the  porch.  She  fastened  the 
snow  shoes  to  her  feet,  and  drawing  the  cloak 
around  her,  she  sallied  out  into  the  storm. 

She  could  scarcely  see  where  to  go.  The 
wind  blew  the  snow  in  her  face,  and  every  thing 
was  so  covered  that  all  the  usual  landmarks  were 
concealed  from  view.  The  snow  was  very  light, 
but  the  snow-shoes  prevented  her  from  sinking 
into  it.  She  walked  on  toward  the  road,  without 
however  knowing  exactly  on  what  course  she  was 
going.  In  fact,  in  coming  out  of  the  yard,  she 
inclined  so  far  to  the  left,  m  her  bewilderment, 
that  instead  of  going  out  at  the  gateway,  she 
passed  over  a  corner  of  the  fence,  without  know- 
ing it — fence  and  gateway  being  both  alike  deeply 
buried  in  the  snow. 

As  soon  as  Ellen  found  that  she  was  in  the 
road,  she  stopped,  and  turning  her  back  to  the 
wind,  blew  a  long  and  loud  blast  with  her  horn. 


*  Snow-shoes  are  of  an  oval  form  and  large  and  flat. 
They  are  made  of  basket-work  or  of  leather  straps  braided 
together.  They  are  worn  oy  oeiiig  fastened  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  and  prevent  the  feet  from  sinking  down  into 
the  snow. 


THE    SNOW-SHOES. 


She  then  immediately  paused  to  listen,  in  order 
that  she  might  hear  if  there  should  be  any  reply. 
She  heard  a  reply.  It  sounded  like  one  or  two 
voices  calling  together.  The  voices  were  shrill. 
As  soon  as  the  response  ceased,  Ellen  blew  her 
horn  again. 

There  was  a  second  response — louder  than  the 
preceding  one.  Ellen  was  very  much  pleased  to 
find  that  her  signals  were  heard,  and  she  imme- 
diately began  to  walk  on  down  the  road,  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sounds  had  proceeded. 

One  makes  but  a  slow  and  laborious  progress 
when  walking  upon  snow-shoes.  It  is  true  that  the 
shoes  do  not  sink  far  into  the  snow,  but  they  sink 
a  little,  and  they  are  so  large  and  unwieldy  that 
it  is  quite  difficult  to  walk  upon  them.  Besides, 
the  snow-shoes  which  Ellen  wore  were  too  large 
for  her.      They  were  made  for  a  man.      Still 
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PJllen  advanced  without  any  serious  difficulty, 
though  she  was  obliged  to  stop  now  and  then  to 
rest.  Whenever  she  stopped  she  would  blow 
her  horn  again,  and  listen  for  the  response.  The 
response  always  came,  and  it  became  louder  and 
louder  the  farther  she  proceeded  down  the  valley. 
At  length  Ellen  arrived  at  the  place  from  which 
the  cries  that  she  had  heard  proceeded.  She 
found  there  a  horse  and  sleigh  almost  buried  in 
the  snow,  with  her  mother  and  Rodolphus  in  the 
sleigh.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  was  most 
astonished,  Ellen,  to  find  her  mother  and  Ro- 
dolphus in  such  a  situation,  or  Mrs.  Linn,  at 
finding  Ellen  coming  to  their  rescue. 

"Why,  mother!"  exclaimed  Ellen;  "is  this 
youl" 

"  Why,  Ellen  !"  said  her  mother  ;  "  is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  is  youl" 

"Why,  mother!"  said  Ellen,  more  and  more 
astonished  ;  "  did  you  undertake  to  come  up  in 
all  this  storm  alone,  with  only  Rodolphus  1" 

"  No,"  said  her  mother,  "Hugh  came  with  us. 
We  have  been  four  hours  getting  so  far  as  here, 
and  when  Hugh  found  that  we  could  not  get  any 
further,  he  lefl  us  and  went  away  alone  to  get 
some  help." 

"  And  you  are  almost  frozen  to  death,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Ellen. 

"  No,"  said  her  mother,  "  we  are  not  very  cold  ; 
we  are  well  wrapped  up  in  buffalo  robes,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  sleigh  is  filled  with  straw."  Ro- 
dolphus peeped  out  from  beneath  the  mass  of 
coverings  with  which  he  was  enveloped,  un- 
harmed, but  yet  pale  with  anxiety  and  terror, 
though  now  overjoyed  at  seeing  Ellen. 

"But  I  don't  see  now  what  we  are  to  do,  to 
get  home,"  said  Ellen.     "There  is  only  one  pair 
of  snow-shoes,  and  there  are  three  of  us  to  go." 
"  We  must  go  one  at  a  time,  then,"  said  Ro- 
dolphus. 

"  But  when  one  has  gone,  how  can  we  get  the 
snow-shoes  backl"  asked  Ellen. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Linn. 
"  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do." 

"Why  did  not  father  come  with  youl"  asked 
Ellen,  despondingly. 

"  He  was  gone  away,"  said  her  mother.  "  We 
waited  for  him  a  long  time,  but  he  did  not  come, 
and  so  Hugh  said  that  he  would  leave  his  team 
in  the  village  for  the  night,  and  come  with  me. 
But  he  went  away  some  time  ago,  and  I  don't 
know  what  can  have  become  of  him." 

While  this  consultation  had  been  going  on, 
the  storm  had  continued  to  rage  around  them  in 
all  its  fury.  The  track  behind  the  sleigh  had 
been  wholly  obliterated,  the  horse  was  half-buried, 
and  the  snow  was  fast  rising  all  around  the  sleigh 
and  threatening  before  long  to  overwhelm  the 
party  entirely  They  were  entirely  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do.  So  they  paused  a  moment  in 
their  perplexity,  and  during  the  pause,  Ellen 
thought  that  she  heard  another  cry. 
"  Hark  !"  said  she. 

They  all  listened  as  well  as  the  howling  of  the 
wind  around  them  would  allow  them  to  listen. 
It  was  certainly  a  distant  shout  that  they  heard. 


"  Yes,"  said  Ellen. 

"  It  must  be  Hugh,"  said  her  mother. 

Ellen  raised  the  horn  to  her  lips,  and  blew  a 
long  and  loud  blast,  turning  the  horn  as  she  did 
so,  in  the  direction  of  the  voice.  They  all  lis- 
tened after  the  sound  of  the  horn  had  ceased, 
and  heard  a  reply. 

"Yes,"  said  Ellen,  "it  must  be  Hugh.  I 
will  go  down  to  him  on  my  snow-shoes." 

"  No,"  said  Rodolphus,  "  you  must  not  go  and 
leave  us  here  alone." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  will  go.  I  can  give 
him  the  snow-shoes  and  then  he  can  go  and  get 
some  help  for  us." 

Rodolphus  declared  that  Ellen  should  not  go, 
and  began  to  scream  and  cry  in  order  to  compel 
his  mother  to  prevent  her,  but  his  mother  said 
nothing,  and  Ellen  went  away.  She  said,  as 
she  went, 

"  I  will  blow  the  horn  now  and  then,  mother, 
and  as  long  as  you  hear  it,  you  will  know  that  I 
am  safe." 

Ellen  went  toiling  on  down  the  road,  stopping 
every  few  minutes  to  blow  her  horn,  and  to  listen 
to  the  responses  of  the  voice.  She  soon  found 
that  she  was  rapidly  drawing  near  to  the  place 
whence  the  sound  proceeded.  She  perceived  that 
the  voice  was  that  of  a  man.  She  had  no  doubt 
that  it  was  Hugh,  and  that  he  had  lost  his  way, 
and  was  calling  for  help.  She  still  felt  great 
anxiety,  however,  for  she  did  not  see,  if  it  should 
prove  to  be  Hugh,  what  he  could  do  with  only 
one  pair  of  snow-shoes  for  four,  to  extricate  such 
a  party  from  their  perilous  condition.  She  thought 
of  her  aunt,  too,  lying  sick  and  alone  upon  her 
couch,  and  of  the  distress  and  anxiety  which  she 
supposed  the  helpless  patient  would  feel,  if  she 
should  wake  up  and  find  that  both  Martha  and 
Ellen  had  gone  away,  and  left  her,  sick  as  she 
was,  in  absolute  solitude. 

She,  however,  pressed  diligently  forward,  and 
at  length  found  herself  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  voice.  Presently  she  began  to  see  a  dark 
mass  lying  helplessly  in  the  snow  just  before 
her. 

"  Hugh,"  said  she,  "  are  you  here  1" 
"  I  am  here,"  replied  the  voice,  "  but  it  is  not 
Hugh." 

"  Why,  Antonio,  is  it  you  i"  said  Ellen.  She 
had  recognized  Antonio's  voice.  "How  came 
you  to  be  here  1" 

"  How  came  yoii  to  be  here,  is  the  question,  I 
think  1"  rejoined  Antonio. 

"  I  have  got  snow-shoes."  said  Ellen.  "  I 
heard  cries  and  I  came  out  to  see.  My  mother 
and  Rodolphus  are  up  the  road  a  little  way,  in  a 
sleigh,  and  the  snow  is  covering  them  over  very 
fast.     I'll  blow  my  horn  for  them." 

Here  Ellen  blew  another  long  and  loud  blast 
with  her  horn,  and  immediately  afterward  she 
heard  the  distant  call  of  her  mother  and  of  Ro- 
dolphus answering  it  together. 

"AH  right,"  said  Antonio,  "they  answer. 
Now  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  up  to  them. 
Give  me  the  snow-shoes,  and  I  think  I  can  carry 
you  right  along." 
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*'0h,  no,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  am  too  heavy." 

"Let  us  try,"  said  Antonio.  So  saying  he 
climbed  up  out  of  the  snow,  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  put  on  the  snow-shoes.  They  were  very 
easily  put  on.  Antonio  found  that  the  snow- 
shoes  bore  him  up  completely,  but  Ellen  had 
sunk  down  into  the  drift  when  she  was  deprived 
of  them.  Antonio,  however,  soon  raised  her 
again,  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  Enveloped  as 
she  was  in  her  cloak,  she  made  a  rather  large 
looking  load,  though  she  was  not  very  heavy. 
Still  it  was  difficult  to  carry  even  a  light  load, 
walking  with  such  shoes,  on  such  a  yielding  sur- 
face, and  in  such  a  storm.  Antonio  was  obliged 
to  stop  very  often  to  rest  and  to  take  breath.  At 
such  times,  Ellen  would  blow  her  horn,  and  lis- 
ten for  the  answer.  Thus  they  gradually  got 
back  safely  to  the  sleigh. 

As  they  had  thus  come  up  the  hill,  Antonio,  m 
the  intervals  of  his  conversation  with  Ellen,  had 
determined  on  the  course  which  he  would  pursue. 
He  knew  that  there  was  a  snow-sled  at  Mr. 
Kandon's  house ;  that  is,  a  hand  sled  made  light 
and  with  the  shoes  of  the  runners  very  broad  and 
flat.  By  means  of  this  construction,  the  sled 
had,  like  the  snow^-shoes,  the  property  of  not 
sinking  much  in  the  snow.  Antonio  determined 
to  go  himself  up  to  the  house  on  the  snow-shoes 
— leaving  Ellen  with  Rodolphus  and  her  mother 
in  the  sleigh — and  get  this  sled,  and  he  hoped, 
by  means  of  it,  to  draw  them  all  up  safely  one 
by  one.  The  poor  horse,  he  thought,  would  have 
to  be  left  in  the  drifts  to  die. 

Antonio's  plan  succeeded  completely.  He  put 
Ellen  under  the  buffalo  robes  in  the  sleigh  and 
covered  her  entirely  in,  except  that  he  allowed 
one  little  opening  on  one  side  for  the  horn,  which 
he  advised  her  to  blow  from  time  to  time,  as  it 
might  possibly  help  Hugh  to  find  his  way  back 
to  them.  He  then  left  the  party  in  the  sleigh, 
and  was  soon  lost  from  view.  He  went  toiling 
up  the  hill  to  the  house.  He  walked  into  the 
yard.  He  groped  his  way  to  the  barns  and  sheds, 
but  the  doors  were  all  blocked  up  with  snow,  so 
that  he  could  not  get  them  open.  He,  however, 
contrived  to  climb  up  upon  a  roof,  and  by  that 
means  to  get  into  a  barn  window.  He  left  his 
snow-shoes  on  the  scaffold,  and  then  groped  his 
way  down  in  the  dark  to  the  place  where  Ellen 
had  told  him  that  the  snow-sled  was  kept.  Every 
thing  was  in  such  perfect  order  that  he  met  with 
no  difficulty  on  the  way.  He  found  the  sled,  and 
carrying  it  back  to  the  barn  window,  he  contrived 
to  heave  it  out  there,  throwing  the  snow-shoes 
out  after  it. 

He  followed  himself,  descending  as  he  had  as- 
cended, by  the  roof  of  the  shed.  As  soon  as  he 
got  into  the  road,  he  mounted  upon  his  sled,  and 
guiding  himself  by  the  sound  of  the  horn,  which 
he  heard  from  time  to  time,  and  by  the  dark 
forms  of  the  firs  which  grew  upon  the  sides  of 
the  road,  he  slid  quite  rapidly  down  to  the  sleigh. 
To  his  great  relief  and  joy  he  found  that  Hugh 
was  there. 

It  proved  that  Hugh  had  lost  his  way.  and  he 
would,  perhaps,  have  perished  had  he  not  heard 


the  sound  of  the  horn.  The  horn  attracted  his 
attention  just  as  he  was  about  giving  up  in  de- 
spair. He  supposed  that  the  sound  came  from 
some  farmer's  house,  where  the  people  were,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  blowing  a  horn.  He  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  making  his  way  to  the  place 
from  which  the  sound  proceeded,  and  was  greatly 
astonished  to  find  himself  back  at  the  sleigh. 

Antonio  took  Hugh  home  first.  Each  took  the 
snow-shoes  by  turns  and  drew  the  other  on  the 
sled.  When  they  reached  the  house,  Antonio 
left  Hugh  there,  and  returned  himself,  for  the 
others.  The  second  time  he  took  Rodolphus, 
the  third  time,  Ellen.  Their  mother  insisted  on 
being  left  to  the  last.  By  the  time  that  the  party 
were  all  safely  conveyed  to  the  house,  Hugh  had 
got  the  barn-doors  open,  and  had  brought  out  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  with  a  lantern  and  shovels.  He 
then  took  the  snow-shoes  from  Antonio,  and  put- 
ting them  upon  his  own  feet,  he  walked  on,  to 
mark  the  way,  while  Antonio  followed  with  the 
oxen.  Antonio  was,  however,  obliged  to  go  be- 
hind the  oxen  in  driving  them,  so  as  to  walk  in 
the  path  which  they  had  broken.  The  snow  was 
up  to  the  sides  of  the  oxen  all  the  way,  and  in 
some  places  they  came  to  drifts  so  deep,  that  An- 
tonio and  Hugh  were  obliged  to  shovel  the  snow 
away  for  a  long  time,  before  the  oxen  could  get 
through.  At  length,  however,  they  reached  the 
place  where  the  horse  and  sleigh  had  become 
foundered.  The  horse  was  nearly  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  cold.  Hugh  and  Antonio  trod 
down  and  shoveled  away  the  snow  around  him, 
and  then  unfastened  the  harness,  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  horse  from  the  sleigh.  They  then  turned 
back  the  shafts  of  the  sleigh,  and  fastened  the 
oxen  to  them  by  a  chain,  turning  the  heads  of  the 
oxen  up  the  hill.  Hugh  got  into  the  sleigh,  to 
ride  and  drive  the  oxen.  Antonio  walked  behind, 
leading  the  horse.  The  road  was  now  so  broken, 
that  though  the  snow  was  very  deep,  and  An- 
tonio and  the  horse  both  sank  down  very  far  inio 
it,  it  was  possible  for  them  to  get  along.  They 
stopped  two  or  three  times  to  rest,  and  twice  to 
shovel  away  the  snow,  but,  at  last,  they  safely 
reached  the  house,  and  turning  into  the  yard, 
went  directly  to  the  barn. 

"  Now,"  said  Hugh,  "  I  can  take  care  of  every 
thing  here.  You  had  better  go  into  the  house 
and  see  if  all  is  right  there." 

So  Antonio  went  into  the  house.  Ellen  came 
out  to  meet  him  at  the  porch-door,  weeping  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  Antonio  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter.  She  said  that  her  Aunt  Anne 
was  dead. 

Antonio  tried  to  comfort  Ellen  as  well  as  he 
could,  but  it  was  very  hard  to  comfort  her.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening,  however,  she  was 
sometimes  tolerably  composed,  and  at  one  such 
time,  when  she  was  sitting  upon  the  settle,  An- 
tonio took  a  seat  by  her  side,  and  talked  with  her 
a  little  while,  about  her  going  down  to  her  moth- 
er in  the  storm. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  "  what  she  will  think 
of  your  having  saved  her  life  by  your  courage  and 
presence  of  mind ;  but  you  may  depend,  that  I 
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shall  not  very  soon   forget  your  having  saved 
mine.''^ 


II.    DEATH. 


Rodolphus  v^^as  very  much  shocked  and  over- 
powered at  witnessing  the  scene  of  anxiety  and 
sorrow,  into  which  he  found  himself  ushered, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  house.  He  sat  down  for 
a  time  on  Hugh's  bench,  in  the  corner,  by  the 
fire,  until  he  was  warm.  His  mother  then  came 
and  undressed  him  and  put  him  to  bed  in  a  sort 
of  attic  chamber  over  the  great  room. 

Rodolphus  was  afraid  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
solitary  chamber.  The  wind  howled  mournfully 
among  the  trees  of  the  neighboring  forest,  and 
the  snow  clicked  continually  against  the  win- 
dows. Rodolphus  was,  however,  not  afraid  of 
the  storm — nor  was  he  afraid  of  robbers  or  of 
ghosts.  In  fact,  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
afraid  of  Still  he  was  afraid.  Undutiful  and 
disobedient  boys  are  always  afraid  when  they  are 
left  alone. 

In  fact,  Rodolphus  would  have  refused  to  go  to 
bed  altogether,  had  it  not  been  that  his  spirit  was 
awed  and  subdued  by  the  presence  of  death,  and 
by  the  strange  situation  in  which  he  so  suddenly 
found  himself  placed.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  making  some 
resistance  when  his  mother  first  came  to  him,  to 
take  him  away,  but  just  then  Antonio  came  into 
the  room,  and  perceiving  that  there  was  about  to 
be  some  diflliculty,  he  stopped  and  looked  at  Ro- 
dolphus, as  if  to  see  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
Rodolphus  immediately  submitted,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  away.  He  was  more  afraid  of 
Antonio,  than  he  was  even  of  being  left  alone  in 
his  chamber. 

The  next  morning  when  Rodolphus  awoke 
he  found  that  the  storm  was  still  raging.  He 
looked  out  the  window,  and  perceived  that  the  air 
was  full  of  driving  snow,  while  upon  the  ground 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  vast  and  shapeless 
masses  of  white.  He  rose,  dressed  himself,  and 
came  down  stairs.  He  found  a  great  fire  blazing 
in  the  fire-place,  but  every  thing  was  very  still 
and  solitary  about  the  house.  The  body  had 
been  removed  to  the  bedroom,  and  was  laid  out 
there.  The  bedroom  door  was  open.  Hugh 
and  Antonio  were  out,  trying  to  get  into  the 
barn.  Ellen  was  walking  softly  about  the  bed- 
room, putting  away  the  things  which  had  been 
used  during  the  sickness,  but  which  were  now 
needed  no  longer.  Martha,  who  had  got  home 
the  evening  before,  while  Ellen  had  been  gone, 
and  had  brought  some  of  the  neighbors  with  her, 
was  busy  preparing  the  breakfast.  Both  she, 
however,  and  Ellen,  and  the  others  who  were 
there,  moved  about  silently,  and  spoke,  when  they 
spoke  at  all,  in  a  subdued  and  gentle  tone,  as  if 
they  were  afraid  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  the 
(lead. 

When  the  breakfast  was  ready,  Martha  went 
to  call  Hugh  and  Antonio  and  all  the  others,  to 
come  to  the  table.  They  all  came  except  Ellen. 
She  remained  in  the  bedroom  to  watch  with  the 
body  of  her  aunt.  Her  heart  was  full  of  trouble. 
As  she  sat  by  her  aunt's  bed-side,  she  thought 


bitterly  of  her  loss,  and  she  looked  forward  with 
many  anxious  forebodings  to  the  future.  She 
felt  as  if  her  happiness  was  gone  forever.  She 
loved  her  father  and  mother,  it  was  true ;  but 
her  aunt  had  seemed  to  be  her  best  and  truest 
friend ;  and  now  that  her  aunt  was  gone  from 
her  forever,  she  felt  alone  and  desolate. 

After  breakfast  Antonio  went  away  upon  the 
snow-shoes  to  see  if  he  could  obtain  some  assist- 
ance from  the  neighbors,  in  relation  to  the  funeral. 
The  storm,  he  said,  appeared  to  have  abated. 
The  clouds  looked  thin,  and  at  one  time  he  could 
almost  see  the  sun.  In  about  two  hours  he  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  two  or  three  men,  all 
upon  snow-shoes ;  for  the  snow  which  had  fallen 
was  so  deep  that  any  other  mode  of  traveling  was 
impossible. 

The  preparations  for  the  funeral  went  on  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  third  day  the  coffin  came.  It 
was  brought  upon  a  snow-sled,  which  was  drawn 
by  two  men  upon  snow-shoes.  The  storm  had 
not  yet  entirely  abated.  The  wind  was  high,  and 
the  air  was  growing  intensely  cold.  This  was  to 
be  expected.  It  is  usually  much  colder  in  such 
cases  after  the  storm  is  over,  than  while  the  snow 
continues  to  fall. 

They  dug  the  grave  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  house,  under  the  margin  of  a  wood  where 
there  was  a  little  shelter.  In  digging  it  they 
had  first  to  go  down  through  the  deep  snow,  and 
then  with  pick-axes  and  iron  bars  to  dig  into  the 
frozen  ground.  When  the  grave  was  ready  they 
put  boards  over  it,  to  prevent  its  being  filled  up 
again  with  the  snow. 

The  funeral  took  place  just  at  sunset.  Hugh 
had  broken  out  a  road  to  the  place  by  means 
of  the  oxen.  The  men  placed  the  coffin  on 
a  sled ;  it  had  been  arranged  that  two  of  the 
neighbors  were  to  draw  it.  They  said  at  first 
that  none  but  men  could  go  to  the  grave,  but 
Ellen  said  that  she  must  go. 

*'  I  can  walk  very  well,"  said  she,  *'  I  know,  if 
you  can  let  me  have  a  pair  of  the  snow-shoes.  I 
must  go.  My  aunt  loved  me  and  always  took 
care  of  me,  and  I  must  keep  with  her  till  the 
very  last." 

When  the  men  found  how  desirous  she  was  to 
go,  they  said  that  they  could  take  another  sled 
and  draw  her.  They  said  that  if  she  would  like 
to  take  Rodolphus  with  her,  they  could  draw  him, 
too  ;  but  Rodolphus  said,  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  go. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  company  assembled 
in  the  great  room,  and  Antonio  read  a  prayer 
which  Ellen  found  in  a  prayer-book  that  had  be- 
longed to  her  Aunt  Anne.  It  was  a  prayer  suit- 
able to  a  funeral  occasion.  When  the  prayer  had 
been  read,  the  funeral  procession  moved  mourn- 
fully from  the  door. 

The  coffin  went  first,  covered  as  it  lay  upon 
the  sled  with  a  black  cloak  for  a  pall,  and  drawn 
by  two  men.  The  other  sled  followed,  drawn  also 
by  two  men.  Ellen  was  seated  upon  the  second 
sled,  wrapped  in  buffalo  robes.  The  road  had 
been  broken  out,  so  as  to  be  passable,  but  the 
snow  was  very  deep,  and  the  men  made  their 
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way   with    great    difficulty   through   it.      They 
stopped  once  or  twice  on  the  way  to  rest 


THE    FUNERAL. 


When  they  arrived  at  the  grave,  they  found 
that  the  sun  was  shining  pleasantly  upon  the 
spot,  and  the  trees  sheltered  it  from  the  wind. 
Still  it  seemed  to  Ellen,  as  she  looked  down  into 
the  deep  pit  from  the  top  of  the  snow  which  sur- 
rounded it,  that  it  was  a  very  cold  grave.  The 
men  let  the  coffin  down,  and  then  two  of  them 
remained  to  fill  the  earth  in  again,  while  Hugh 
and  Antonio  drew  Ellen  home. 

Distressed  and  unhappy  as  Ellen  was  at  the 
death  of  her  aunt,  there  was  another  blow  still 
to  come  upon  her.  She  found  when  she  reached 
the  house  on  her  return  from  the  funeral,  that 
the  whole  family  were  in  a  state  of  consternation 
and  terror  at  the  tidings  which  had  arrived  from 
the  village,  that  her  father  had  perished  in  the 
storm.  He  had  been  across  the  river  when  the 
storm  came  on.  In  attempting  to  return  his 
horse  had  become  exhausted  in  the  snow,  and 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  him  and  attempt  to 
find  his  way  home  alone.  He  lost  his  way  and 
wandered  about  till  his  strength  failed,  and  then, 
benumbed  with  the  cold,  and  wearied  with  the 
hopeless  toil,  he  sank  down  into  a  drift,  and  fell 
asleep.  Of  course,  he  never  woke  again.  He 
was  found  when  the  storm  was  over,  by  means 
of  a  small  dark  spot  formed  by  a  part  of  his 
shoulder,  which  projected  above  the  surface  of 
the  snow. 

It  was  thus  that  Rodolphus  lost  his  father. 

III. — CONSEQUENCES    OF   BAD   TRAINING. 

One  pleasant  morning  in  the  month  of  June, 
during  the  next  summer  after  the  great  storm, 


Rodolphus  was  drawing  his  sister  Annie  about  the 
yard  in  a  little  green  cart  which  her  sister  Ellen 
kept  for  her.  There  was  a  great 
elm-tree  in  the  middle  of  the  yard, 
with  a  path  leading  all  around  it. 
Rodolpus  was  going  round  and 
round  this  tree.  Annie  was 
playing  that  Rodolphus  was  her 
horse,  and  she  had  reins  to  drive 
him  by.  She  also  had  a  little 
whip  to  whip  him  with  when  he 
did  not  go  fast  enough. 

Presently  Ellen  came  to  the 
door.  She  had  a  small  hammer 
in  one  hand,  and  a  box  contain- 
ing some  small  nails  and  tags  of 
leather  in  the  other.  She  was 
going  to  train  up  a  climbing  rose, 
which  had  been  planted  by  the 
side  of  the  door. 

Ellen  told  Rodolphus  that  she 
thought  it  was  time  for  him  to 
get  ready  to  go  to  school. 

*'  Oh,    no,'"   said   Rodolphus, 
"  it  is  not  time  yet ;"  so  he  went 
'-  prancing  and  galloping  on  around 
the  great  tree. 

A  moment  afterward  his  mother 
came  to  the  door. 

"Rodolphus,"  said  she,  "it  is 
time  for  you  to  go  to  school." 

"  Oh  no,  mother,  not  yet,"  said 
Rodolphus. 
"  Yes,"  said   his  mother,  "  it   is    quite  time. 
Come  in  directly." 

"  Well,  mother,"  said  Rodolphus,  "  I  will." 
Mrs.  Linn  stopped  a  moment  to  look  at  Ellen's 
rose-tree,  and  to  say  "  How  pretty  it  looks  climb- 
ing up  here  by  the  door;"  and  then  she  went  in. 
Rodolphus  continued  to  run  round  the  yard. 
Presently  he  came  prancing  up  to  the  door,  and 
stopped  to  see  what  Ellen  was  doing. 

"  Rodolphus,"  said  Ellen,  "  you  ought  to  obey 
mother.     She  said  that  you  must  go  to  school." 
"  Oh,  pretty  soon,"  said  Rodolphus.     "  She  is 
not  in  any  hurry." 

"  Yes,  Rodolphus,"  said  Annie,  in  a  very  pos- 
itive manner.  "  You  ought  to  obey  my  mother. 
You  must  go  to  school." 

So  saying,  Annie  began  to  move  as  if  she  were 
going  to  get  out  of  the  cart,  but  Rodolphus  per- 
ceiving this,  immediately  began  to  draw  the  cart 
along,  and  thus  prevented  her.  She  could  not 
get  out  while  the  cart  was  going. 

Rodolphus  continued  to  run  about  for  some 
time  longer.  Annie  begged  of  him  to  stop  and 
let  her  get  out,  but  he  would  not.  At  length  his 
mother  came  to  the  door  again,  and  renewed  her 
commands.  She  said  that  unless  he  stopped 
playing  with  the  cart,  and  went  to  school  imme- 
diately, she  should  certainly  punish  him. 

"  Why,  mother,"  said  Rodolphus,  "  it  is  not 
late.  Besides,  I  am  going  to  draw  Annie  to 
school  in  the  cart,  and  so  we  shall  go  very 
quick." 

"  No,"  said  his  mother,  "  you  must  not  take 
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the  cart  to  school.  If  you  do,  it  will  come  to 
some  damage." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Rodolphus.  "  Go  and  get  me 
Annie's  books,  and  I  will  start  off  directly." 

His  mother  went  into  the  house  and  brought 
out  a  spelling-book,  and  put  it  down  on  the  step 
of  the  door.  She  called  out  at  the  same  time  to 
Rodolphus,  who  was  at  that  time  near  the  great 
tree,  telling  him  that  there  was  the  book,  and  that 
he  must  leave  the  cart,  and  take  Annie  and  the 
book,  and  go  directly. 

The  reason  why  Mrs.  Linn  was  so  solicitous 
for  the  safety  of  the  cart,  was  because  it  was  El- 
len's cart,  and  she  knew  that  Ellen  prized  it  very 
highly.  The  way  that  Ellen  came  to  have  such 
a  cart  was  this  : 

One  day  she  was  walking  alone  near  the  back 
fence  of  the  garden,  at  a  place  where  the  fenpe 
was  very  high  and  close,  when  she  heard  the 
voices  of  some  children  on  the  other  side,  in  a 
little  green  lane,  where  children  often  used  to 
play.  Ellen  thought  she  heard  Rodolphus's 
voice  among  the  others,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  some  difficulty,  as  in  fact  there  usually  was, 
where  Rodolphus's  voice  could  be  heard.  So  El- 
len climbed  upon  a  sort  of  trellis,  which  had  been 
made  there  against  the  fence,  in  order  that  she 
might  look  over  and  see  what  was  the  matter. 

She  found  that  there  were  two  girls  there  with 
a  small  cart,  and  that  Rodolphus  had  got  into 
the  cart,  and  was  insisting  that  the  girls  should 
draw  him  along.  The  girls  looked  troubled  and 
distressed,  and  were  not  trying  to  draw. 

"  Pull,"  said  Rodolphus.    "  Pull  away,  hearty." 

"No,"  said  the  girls — "we  can't  pull.  It  is 
too  heavy — besides,  you  will  break  down  our 
cart." 

"Rodolphus!"  said  Ellen 

Rodolphus  turned  his  head,  and  saw  his  sister 
looking  down  upon  him  from  the  top  of  the 
fence. 

"  Ellen,"  said  he,  "  is  that  youl" 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  would  not  trouble  those 
poor  girls.     Let  them  have  their  cart." 

"  Why,  they  could  pull  me  just  as  well  as  not," 
said  Rodolphus,  "  if  they  would  only  try.  Come, 
girls,"  he  added,  "  give  one  good  pull,  and  then 
I  will  get  out. 

The  girls  hesitated  a  moment,  being  obviously 
afraid  that  the  cart  would  be  broken.  They 
looked  up  to  Ellen,  as  if  they  hoped  that  in  some 
way  or  other  she  could  help  them,  but  Ellen 
knew  not  what  to  do.  So  they  concluded  to 
submit  to  Rodolphus's  terms.  They  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  draw^  the  cart  along  a  few 
steps,  but  the  result  which  they  had  feared  was 
realized.  The  cart  went  on,  staggering,  as  it 
were,  under  its  heavy  burden,  for  a  short  space, 
and  then  a  crack  was  heard,  and  one  side  of  it 
sank  suddenly  down  to  the  ground.  The  axle- 
tree  had  broken,  close  to  the  wheel. 

The  children  seemed  greatly  distressed  at  this 
accident.  Rodolphus  got  out  of  the  cart,  and 
looked  at  the  fracture — appearing  perplexed  in 
his  turn,  and  not  knowing  what  to  say.  The 
oldest  girl  took  up  the  wheel,  and  began  to  ex- 


amine the  fracture  with  a  very  sovi-owful  coun- 
tenance, while  the* youngest  looked  on,  the  pic- 
ture of  grief  and  despair. 

"  Now,  Mary,"  said  the  youngest  child,  in  a 
very  desponding  tone,  "  I  don't  believe  we  can 
sell  our  cart  at  all." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  sell  if?"  asked  Ellen. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary.  "  Father  said  that  we 
might  sell  it,  if  we  could  find  any  body  that 
would  buy  it ;  but  now  it  is  broken,  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  any  body  will." 

"  How  much  do  you  ask  for  it  1"  said  Ellen. 

"  A  quarter  of  a  dollar,"  said  Mary. 

"Well,"  replied  Ellen,  "perhaps  /  will  buy 
it.  If  you  will  bring  it  round  to  our  house  this 
evening  after  tea,  I  will  get  Antonio  to  look  at  it 
and  see  if  it  is  worth  a  quarter  of  a  dollar ;  or, 
rather,  if  it  was  worth  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  be- 
fore it  was  broken — for  that  will  make  no  differ- 
ence ;  and  if  he  says  it  was,  perhaps  I  may  buy 
it." 

"Well,"  said  Mary,  "we  will." 

"  Is  Beechnut  coming  to  our  house  this  even- 
ing 1"  asked  Rodolphus. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen. 

The  girls  seemed  much  relieved  of  their  dis- 
tress at  hearing  this.  Mary  took  up  the  broken 
wheel  and  put  it  into  the  cart,  saying  at  the 
same  time, 

"  Come,  Ally,  let  us  carry  it  home." 

Mary  stooped  down  to  take  hold  of  one  side 
of  the  cart,  while  her  sister  took  hold  of  the 
other,  and  so  they  lifted  it  up. 

"  Rodolphus,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  think  you  had 
better  help  them  carry  the  cart  home. 

"Yes,"  said  Rodolphus,  "I  will." 

So  Rodolphus  took  the  wheel  out  of  the  cart 
and  gave  it  to  Mary  to  carry,  and  then  lifting  up 
the  cart  bodily,  he  put  it  upside  down  upon  his 
head,  as  if  it  were  a  cap,  and  then  began  to  run 
after  the  girls  with  it.  They  fled,  filling  the  air 
with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  thus  the  three  went 
off  together,  all  in  high  glee. 

The  end  of  it  was,  that  Ellen  bought  the  cart, 
and  Antonio  made  a  new  axletree  for  it,  and  put 
it,  in  all  respects,  in  complete  repair.  He  also 
painted  it  beautifully  inside  and  out,  making  it 
look  better  than  when  it  was  new.  Ellen's  mo- 
tive in  getting  the  cart  was  chiefly  to  promote 
Annie's  amusement,  but  still  she  valued  it  her- 
self, very  highly. 

She  used  often  to  lend  it  to  Rodolphus  when 
he  was  playing  with  Annie  in  the  yard,  and  Ro- 
dolphus would  draw  his  sister  about  in  it.  Ellen 
always  gave  him  many  cautions  not  to  go  too 
fast,  and  was  very  careful  never  to  allow  him  to 
put  any  thing  inside  that  would  bruise  or  soil  it. 
There  was  a  little  seat  inside  for  Annie  to  sit 
upon,  with  a  box  beneath  it  where  a  small  basket 
of  provisions  could  be  stored,  in  case  of  an  ex- 
cursion. Beechnut  had  promised,  too,  to  make 
Annie  a  whip,  and  Ellen  was  going  to  make  iier 
a  pair  of  reins,  so  that'  when  Rodolphus  was 
drawing  her  she  might  play  drive. 

But  to  return  to  the  story.  ^ 

Rodolphus  drew  th(?  cart  up  to  the  door,  and 
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taking  up  the  book,  he  put  it  upon  Annie's  lap 
and  then  began  to  move  away  again. 

"  Stop,"  said  Annie  ;  "  stop,  and  let  me  get 
out." 

"No,"  said  Rodolphus,  "  I  am  going  to  draw 
you  to  school." 

"  No,"  said  Annie,  "  my  mother  said  that  you 
must  not  take  my  cart  to  school." 

"  Oh,  she  won't  care,"  said  Rodolphus,  still 
going. 

"  But  she  said  that  you  must  not,''''  persisted 
Annie. 

"  That  was  because  she  thought  the  cart  would 
come  to  some  damage,"  said  Rodolphus.  "  But 
it  will  not  come  to  any  damage.  I  shall  bring 
it  home  all  safe  at  noon,  and  then  she  won't 
care." 

By  this  time  Rodolphus  had  got  out  into  the 
road.  Annie  looked  anxious  and  distressed,  but 
as  Rodolphus  walked  rapidly  on,  she  was  entire- 
ly helpless,  and  could  do  nothing  but  sit  still, 
though  she  urged  Rodolphus  to  stop,  again  and 
again,  until  at  last,  finding  that  it  did  no  good, 
she  gave  up  in  despair,  and  resigned  herself  to 
her  fate. 

They  proceeded  in  this  way  until  they  had  got 
pretty  near  the  village,  when,  as  they  were  going 
along  the  road,  which  at  this  place  led  near  the 
margin  of  the  river,  just  below  the  bridge  and 
mill,  Rodolphus  saw  two  boys  getting  into  a 
boat.  He  asked  them  where  they  were  going ; 
they  said  that  they  were  going  a-fishing. 
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"  I  mean  to  go  too,"  said  Rodolphus,  looking 
toward  Annie. 

*'  No,"  said  Annie,  "  you  must  not  go,  for  then 
what  shall  I  do  with  my  cart !" 

''  Oh,  you  can  draw  your  cart  along  to  school 
yourself,  very  well,"  said  Rodolphus,  and  so  say- 
ing, he  lifted  Annie  hastily  and  roughly  out  of 
the  cart,  calling  oat  at  the  same  time  to  the  boys 
to  wait  a  minute  for  him.  He  put  the  handle, 
which  was  at  the  end  of  the  tongue  of  the  cart, 
into  Annie's  hand,  and  then  ran  down  to  the 
water  ;  and  thus,  almost  before  Annie  had  time 
to  recover  from  her  astonishment,  she  found  her- 
self left  alone  in  the  road,  while  the  boat,  with 
Rodolphus  and  the  other  boys  in  it,  began  slowly 
to  recede  from  the  shore. 

Annie  began  to  cry.  Rodolphus  called  out  to 
her  in  a  rough  voice  to  go  along  to  school.  So 
she  began  to  walk  slowly  along,  drawing  the  cart 
wearily  after  her. 

On  her  way  home  from  school  that  day,  when 
she  came  to  the  place  in  the  road  where  Rodol- 
phus had  left  her  in  the  morning,  she  found  him 
waiting  there  for  her.  She  was  coming  without 
the  cart.  Rodolphus  asked  her  what  she  had 
done  with  it.  She  said  that  she  had  left  it  at 
school.  The  teacher  had  told  her  that  it  was  too 
heavy  for  her  to  draw,  and  had  put  it  in  a  corner, 
to  wait  till  Rodolphus  came.  Rodolphus  then 
told  Annie  to  sit  down  upon  a  stone  by  the  side 
of  the  road  till  he  came  back,  and  then  began  to 
run  toward  the  school-house.  In  a  short  time 
he  came  back  bringing  the  cart. 
He  put  Annie  into  it  and  went  to- 
ward home. 

Annie  asked  him  where  he  had 

been  all  the  day — but  he  did   not 

answer.     He   seemed  discontented 

and  uneasy,  and  preserved  a  moody 

silence  all  the  way  home,  except  that 

"^  once  he  turned  and  charged  Annie 

not  to  tell  his  mother  or  Ellen  that 

he  had  not  been  at  school  that  day. 

When  he  reached  home,  he  left  the 

cart  at  the  door,  and  stepping  into 

the  entry  he  began  to  call  out  aloud, 

"Mother!  Mother!" 

Ellen  came  to  the  door  and  said 

in  a  gentle  voice, 

"  Mother  can't  come  now,  Rolfy  ; 
she  is  busy." 

"  But  I  want  to  see  her  a  min- 
ute," said  he.  "  Mother  !  Moth- 
er!" 

A  moment  afterward  his  mother 
appeared  at  her  bedroom  window. 

"What  do  you  want,  Rolfy  1" 
said  she. 

Rodolphus  said  nothinnr,  but  stood 
still,  pointing  to  the  cart,  with  a  tri- 
umphant air. 

"What?'  said  his  mother. 
"See!"  said  Rodolphus. 
"What  is  iti"  said  she. 
"The  cart,"  said  Rodolphus, 
"  all  safe." 
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"  Well,"  said  his  mother,  "  what  then  1" 

"  Why,  you  said,"  replied  Rodolphus,  "  that  if 
I  took  it  to  school,  it  would  come  to  some  dam- 
age." 

"  Well,  it  might  have  come  to  some  damage," 
said  she,  "you  know.  And  you  ought  not  to  have 
taken  it." 

So  saying  his  mother  went  away  from  the 
window. 

Rodolphus  was,  in  fact,  a  source  of  continual 
trial  and  trouble  to  his  mother,  though  she  did  not 
know  one  half  of  his  evil  deeds.  He  concealed 
them  from  her  very  easily,  for  she  never  made  a 
careful  inquiry  into  his  conduct  when  he  was  out 
of  her  sight.  He  played  truant  continually,  going 
off  to  play  with  idle  boys.  He  fell  into  bad  company, 
and  formed  many  evil  habits.  He  was  continually 
getting  into  mischief  among  the  neighbors.  They 
complained  of  him  sometimes,  to  his  mother,  but 
this  did  no  good.  Generally,  she  would  not  be- 
lieve any  thing  that  they  said  against  him,  and 
whenever  any  of  his  evil  deeds  were  fully  proved 
to  her,  she  made  so  many  excuses  for  him,  and 
looked  upon  his  misconduct  with  so  indulgent  a 
view,  that  she  exercised  no  restraint  upon  him 
whatever. 

He  wanted  more  money  than  his  mother  could 
furnish  him  with,  and  he  gradually  fell  into  dis- 
honest means  of  obtaining  it.  His  sister  Ellen 
had  some  poultry,  and  once  a-week  she  used  to 
commission  him  to  carry  the  eggs  into  the  village 
for  sale.  Ellen  used  to  go  out  every  morning  to 
get  the  eggs  from  her  nests,  but  Rodolphus  would 
often  go  out  before  her,  and  take  a  part  of  the 
eggs  and  hide  them.  These  he  would  consider 
his  own,  and  so  when  he  carried  her  supply  to 
market,  he  would  secretly  add  to  them  those  he 
had  thus  purloined,  so  as  to  get  more  money  for 
the  eggs  than  he  returned  to  her.  He  used  to 
get  the  apples,  too,  from  the  neighbors"'  orchards, 
and  once  when  he  was  in  a  store  in  a  village, 
and  saw  a  little  money  upon  the  counter,  which 
a  girl  had  laid  down  there  to  pay  for  some  thread, 
and  which  the  store-keeper  had  forgotten  to  put 
away,  Rodolphus,  watching  his  opportunity,  slip- 
ped it  into  his  pocket  and  went  away  with  it. 
He  felt  very  guilty  after  he  had  done  this,  for 
several  days  ;  but  still  he  kept  the  money. 

Ellen  was  the  only  person  who  had  any  influ- 
ence over  Rodolphus,  and  she  had  not  a  great 
deal.  She  was,  however,  herself  a  great  help 
and  a  great  source  of  comfort  to  her  mother. 
As  soon  as  she  came  home,  she  began  in  a  very 
modest  and  unassuming  manner,  to  introduce  the 
system  and  order  which  had  prevailed  in  her 
aunt's  household,  into  that  of  her  mother.  She 
began  with  Annie's  and  Rodolphus'  playthings, 
which,  when  she  first  came  home,  were  scattered 
all  over  the  house  in  disorder  and  confusion. 
She  collected  these  playthings  all  together,  re- 
paired the  books  which  were  damaged,  mended 
the  broken  toys,  and  arranged  them  all  neatly 
upon  a  shelf  which  her  mother  allowed  her  to 
use  for  the  purpose.  Then  she  gradually  put 
the  rooms  in  the  house  in  order,  one  after  an- 


other. She  drove  up  nails  in  convenient  places, 
to  hang  implements  and  utensils  upon.  She  in- 
duced Rodolphus  to  put  the  yard  and  the  grounds 
about  the  house  in  order.  Every  useless  thing 
that  would  burn,  was  put  upon  the  wood-pile, 
and  all  other  rubbish  cleared  away.  She  planted 
the  seeds  of  climbing  plants  about  the  gateways, 
and  near  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  in  one 
corner  she  made  a  very  pretty  trellis,  by  tying 
poles  together  with  a  kind  of  very  flexible  wire 
called  binding  wire.  Antonio  showed  her  how 
to  do  it.  In  fact,  by  means  of  what  Ellen  did, 
the  house  was  in  a  very  few  months  entirely 
transformed,  and  became  one  of  the  neatest  and 
pleasantest  cottages  in  all  the  town  ;  and  she 
and  her  mother  and  Annie  would  have  lived  to- 
gether very  happily  in  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
anxiety  and  trouble  which  Rodolphus  gave  them. 

One  day  Antonio,  who  often  came  to  Mrs. 
Linn's  to  see  if  there  was  any  thing  he  could  do 
for  the  family,  and  who  had  often  talked  with 
Rodolphus  about  the  evil  of  his  ways,  drove  up 
to  the  gate  in  a  wagon,  and  proposed  to  Rodol- 
phus to  go  and  take  a  ride  with  him. 

"  Yes,"  said  Rodolphus,  "  I  will  go." 

"  Go  and  ask  your  mother  first,"  said  Antonio. 

"  Oh,  she  will  let  me  go,  I  know,"  said  Ro- 
dolphus, coming  at  the  same  time  toward  the 
wagon. 

"  Go  and  ask  her,"  said  Antonio. 

So  Rodolphus  went  and  asked  his  mother,  and 
she  gave  him  leave.  He  then  ran  back  to  the 
wagon,  climbed  up  into  it,  and  took  his  seat  by 
the  side  of  Antonio. 

In  the  course  of  this  ride,  Antonio  had  a  long 
and  plain  conversation  with  Rodolphus  about  his 
evil  course  of  life,  and  the  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ings to  which  it  would  lead  him,  and  in  which  it 
would  involve  his  mother  and  sister,  if  he  went 
on  as  he  had  begun.  He  told  him,  however,  that 
if  on  the  other  hand  he  would  make  a  change,  if 
he  would  obey  his  mother,  and  go  regularly  to 
school,  and  keep  away  from  bad  company,  and 
become  industrious  and  honest,  he  would  grow 
up  to  be  a  useful  and  respectable  man,  and  would 
make  himself  and  all  around  him  happy. 

Rodolphus  heard  what  Antonio  said,  patiently 
and  attentively  through  to  the  end,  and  then 
said, 

"  Yes,  Beechnut,  my  sister  Ellen  told  me  that 
very  same  thing,  and  I  have  tried  to  be  a  better 
boy,  very  hard  indeed,  but  I  can't." 

However,  notwithstanding  this,  Rodolphus 
promised  Antonio  that  he  would  try  once  more, 
and  for  several  days  after  this  conversation  he 
was  a  much  better  boy.  He  went  to  school  reg- 
ularly and  was  more  willing  to  help  his  mother 
and  Ellen  about  the  house.  This  lasted  for 
about  a  week. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  one  evening 
working  with  Ellen  in  the  garden,  about  sunset, 
when  he  heard  a  sound  near  him  by  a  wall. 
There  was  an  old  stone  wall  on  that  side  of  the 
garden,  with  bushes  which  grew  upon  the  out- 
side rising  above  it.  Rodolphus  looked  up  when 
he  heard  the  noise,  and  saw  a  boy's  head  just 
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over  the  wall  at  an  opening  among  the  bushes 
The  boy  held  his  finger  to  his  lips  in 
token  of  silence  and  secrecy,  point- 
ing very  quickly  to  Ellen,  v/hose 
face  at  that  instant  w^as  turned  the 
other  way,  so  that  she  did  not  see 
him ;  he  then  dropped  down  behind 
the  wall  out  of  sight  again. 

Rodolphus  knew  that  the  boy  wish- 
ed to  speak  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
prevented  from  doing  so  because  El- 
len was  there. 

Accordingly  a  moment  afterward, 
Rodolphus  told  Ellen  that  she  had 
better  go  in,  and  that  he  would  finish 
the  rest  of  the  work  and  come  in 
presently  with  the  tools.  Ellen 
thanked  Rodolphus  for  what  she  sup- 
posed was  his  disinterested  kindness, 
and  went  in. 

As  soon  as  Rodolphus  was  alone, 
the  boy's  head  appeared  above  the 
wall  again. 

"  She's  gone  at  last,"  said  he.  "  I  thought 
she  never  would  go."  The  boy  then  seemed  to 
rise  higher,  as  if  he  were  stepping  up  upon  a 
stone  outside  the  wall.  He  held  out  his  hand 
toward  Rodolphus,  saying,  "See  there  !" 

Rodolphus  looked,  and  saw  that  he  had  three 
half  dollars  in  his  hand. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  money  1"  said  Ro- 
dolphus. 

"Ah!"  said  the  boy,  winking,  and  looking 
very  mysterious,  "don't  you  wish  you  knew  1 
You'd  like  to  find  the  nest  that  has  such  eggs 
as  those  in  it,  wouldn't  you  1  Well,  Pll  tell  you 
all  about  it  to-night.  Come  out  here  after  nine 
o'clock.  I  will  be  here  to  meet  you.  We  have 
got  plenty  of  money  and  we're  going  to  have  a 
good  time." 

Soon  after  this  Rodolphus  carried  his  tools  to 
the  shed,  and  went  in  to  his  supper.  About 
eight  o'clock  it  became  dark,  and  at  half-past 
eight,  Rodolphus  said  that  he  felt  rather  tired 
and  he  believed  that  he  would  go  to  bed.  Feel- 
ing guilty  and  self-condemned  as  he  did,  he  ap- 
peared absent-minded  and  dejected,  and  Ellen 
was  anxious  about  him.  She  was  afraid  that 
he  was  going  to  be  sick.  She  lighted  the  lamp 
for  him,  and  went  up  with  him  to  his  room  and 
(lid  all  that  she  could  to  make  him  comfortable. 
At  length  she  bade  him  good-night  and  went 
away. 

The  place  where  Rodolphus  slept  was  in  a  lit- 
tle comer  of  an  attic  by  a  great  chimney.  The 
place  had  been  partitioned  off,  and  there  was  a 
door  leading  into  it.  This  door  had  a  hasp  on 
the  inside.  There  was  also  a  small  window 
which  opened  out  upon  the  roof  of  a  shed.  It 
was  a  pretty  long  step  from  the  window  down 
to  the  roof  of  the  shed,  but  3^et  Rodolphus  had 
often  got  down  there,  although  his  mother  had 
repeatedly  forbidden  him  ever  to  do  so. 

As  soon  as  Ellen  was  gone,  Rodolphus  fast- 
ened the  door  and  then  waited  a  little  while  till 
all  was  still.     Then  he  opened  the  window  very  j 


gently  and  crept  out      He  put  out  his  light  the 
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last  thing  before  he  got  out  of  the  window,  and 
crept  down  upon  the  roof  of  the  shed.  He  stop- 
ped here  to  listen.  All  was  still.  He  walked 
softly,  with  his  shoes  in  his  hand,  down  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  roof,  and  there  he  got  down  to 
the  ground  by  means  of  a  fence  which  joined  the 
shed  at  one  corner  there. 

Rodolphus  found  the  boys  waiting  for  him  be- 
yond the  garden  wall.  He  went  away  with  them 
and  spent  the  night  in  carousals  and  wickedness, 
under  a  barn  in  a  solitary  place.  About  one 
o'clock  he  came  back  to  the  house.  He  climbed 
up  the  fence  and  got  upon  the  shed.  He  crept 
along  the  shed  softly,  with  his  shoes  in  his  hand 
as  before,  and  got  into  his  window.  When  in, 
he  shut  down  the  window,  undressed  himself, 
and  went  to  bed. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  all  Rodolphus's  reso- 
lutions to  reform. 

IV.    CRIME. 

Rodolphus  went  on  in  the  evil  way  wnich  we 
described,  for  some  time,  and  at  length  he  be- 
came so  disorderly  in  his  conduct  and  so  trouble- 
some, and  caused  his  mother  so  much  anxiety 
and  care,  that  she  finally  concluded  to  follow  the 
advice  which  all  the  neighbors  had  very  frequent- 
ly given  her,  and  bind  the  boy  out  to  some  mas- 
ter to  learn  a  trade.  As  soon  as  she  had  decided 
upon  this  course,  she  asked  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Randon,  to  find  a  good  place.  Mr.  Randon  made 
a  great  many  inquiries  but  he  could  not  find  any 
place  that  would  do,  in  Franconia ;  all  the  per- 
sons to  whom  he  applied  in  the  village  declined 
taking  Rodolphus,  giving  various  reasons  for 
their  refusals.  Some  did  not  want  any  new  ap- 
prentice, some  had  other  boys  in  view  that  they 
were  going  to  apply  to.  Some  said  that  Ro- 
dolphus was  too  old,  others  that  he  was  too 
young.  Mr.  Randon  thought  that  the  real  rea- 
son probably  was,  in  a  great  many  of  these  cases, 
that  the  men  did  not  like  Rodolphus's  character. 
In  fact,  one  man  to  whom  he  made  application, 
after  listening  attentively  to  Mr.  Randon,  until 
he  came  to  mention  the  name  of  the  boy,  said. 
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"  What !    Rodolphus  Linn.     Is  it  Rodolphus 
Linnl" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Randon. 
"Hoh!"  said  the  man.     "I  would  not  have 
Rodolphus  Linn  in  my  shop  for  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year." 

At  last,  however,  Mr.  Randon  found  in  another 
town,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Franconia,  a 
man  who  kept  a  livery  stable,  that  said  he  want- 
ed a  boy.  This  man's  name  was  Kerber.  Mr. 
Kerber  said  that  if  Rodolphus  was  a  stout  and 
able-bodied  boy,  he  would  take  him.  Mr.  Ran- 
don said  that  Rodolphus  was  stout  enough,  but  he 
frankly  told  Mr.  Kerber  that  the  boy  was  rather 
rude  and  unmanageable.  "  I'll  take  care  of  that," 
said  Mr.  Kerber.  "  All  I  want  is  to  have  him 
able  to  do  his  duty.  If  he  is  only  able  to  do  it, 
you  need  not  fear  but  that  I'll  find  ways  and 
means  of  seeing  that  it  is  done." 

Mr.  Randon  thought  from  this  conversation, 
and  from  other  indications,  that  Mr.  Kerber  was 
a  very  harsh  man,  and  he  thought  that  Rodolphus 
might  be  likely  to  have  a  hard  time  if  apprenticed 
to  him.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  before 
making  his  report  to  Mrs.  Linn,  he  would  make 
some  further  inquiry.  He  found  at  last  another 
man  in  the  same  town  with  Mr.  Kerber,  who  was 
willing  to  take  Rodolphus.  This  man  was  a  car- 
penter. The  carpenter  was  a  man  of  quiet  and 
gentle  spirit,  and  he  bore  a  most  excellent  char- 
acter among  his  neighbors.  At  first,  the  carpen- 
ter was  unwilling  to  take  Rodolphus  when  he 
heard  what  his  character  was,  but  when  Mr.  Ran- 
don told  him  about  the  circumstances  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  explained  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  deed  of 
great  benevolence  to  save  the  boy  from  ruin,  the 
carpenter  said  he  would  take  him  for  three  months 
upon  trial,  and  then  if  he  found  that  he  should 
probably  succeed  in  making  him  a  good  boy,  he 
would  take  him  regularly  as  his  apprentice.  So 
Mr.  Randon  went  back  to  report  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  to  Rodolphus's  mother. 

Mrs.  Linn  was  very  anxious  to  have  Rodolphus 
go  to  the  carpenter's,  but  Rodolphus  himself  in- 
sisted on  going  to  Mr.  Kerber's.  The  reason  why 
he  wished  to  go  there  was,  because  Mr.  Kerber 
kept  a  stable  and  horses.  He  supposed  that  his 
chief  business  would  to  tjiJid  the  horses,  and 
to  ride  about.  This  would  be  much  better,  he 
thought,  than  to  work  hard  all  day  with  planes, 
and  saws,  and  chisels. 

Ellen  joined  her  mother  in  begging  Rodolphus 
to  go  to  the  carpenter's,  but  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  consent,  and  so  it  was  finally  settled 
that  he  should  be  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Ker- 
ber. Mrs.  Linn,  however,  made  an  express  stip- 
ulation that  while  Rodolphus  remained  at  Mr. 
Kerber's  he  was  never  on  any  account  to  be  whip- 
ped. If  he  neglected  his  duty  or  behaved  badly, 
Mr.  Kerber  was  to  find  out  some  other  way  to 
punish  him  beside  whipping. 

Mr.  Kerber  made  no  objection  to  tl  is  arrange- 
ment. He  said  to  Mr.  Randon,  when  Mr.  Ran- 
don proposed  this  condition  to  him,  that  he  would 
make  any  agreement  of  that  kind  that  his  mother 
desire<i.     "  I  have  learned,"  said  he,  "  that  there 


are  various  contrivances  for  breaking  refractory 
colts  besides  silk  snappers." 

When  a  boy  is  bound  apprentice  to  a  master, 
a  certain  paper  is  executed  between  the  master 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
boy  on  the  other,  which  is  called  the  Indentures. 
The  indentures  specify  the  name  and  age  of  the 
boy,  and  state  the  time  for  which  he  is  bound  to 
the  master.  During  that  time  the  boy  is  bound 
to  work  for  the  master,  and  to  obey  his  orders. 
The  master  is  bound  to  provide  food  and  clothing 
for  the  boy,  and  to  teach  him  the  trade.  He  has 
a  right  to  compel  the  boy  to  attend  industriously 
to  his  work,  and  to  punish  him  for  any  idleness, 
or  disobedience,  or  insubordination  that  he  may 
be  guilty  of  In  a  word,  the  master  acquires,  foi 
the  time  that  the  apprenticeship  continues,  the 
same  rights  that  the  father,  if  the  boy  has  a 
father,  possessed  before. 

According  to  this  custom  indentures  of  appren- 
ticeship were  regularly  drawn  up,  binding  Rodol- 
phus to  Mr.  Kerber  till  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  He  was  then  nearly  twelve.  The  in- 
dentures were  signed,  and  Rodolphus  went  to  live 
with  his  new  master. 

He,  however,  soon  began  to  have  a  pretty  hard 
life  of  it.  He  found  that  his  business  was  not  to 
ride  the  horses  about,  but  to  perform  the  most 
disagreeable  and  servile  work  in  the  stable.  He 
could  not  even  ride  the  horses  to  water,  for  there 
was  a  great  trough  in  one  corner  of  the  stable 
with  a  stream  of  water  always  running  into  it, 
and  the  horses  were  all  watered  there.  Rodol- 
phus was  employed  in  harnessing  and  unhar- 
nessing the  horses,  and  rubbing  them  down  when 
they  came  in  ;  and  in  pitching  down  hay,  and 
measuring  out  oats  and  corn  for  them.  He  had 
to  work  also  a  great  deal  at  the  hou.se,  splitting 
wood  and  carrying  it  in,  and  in  bringing  water 
for  the  washing.  He  was  kept  hard  at  work  all 
the  time,  except  in  the  evening,  when  he  was 
generally  allowed  to  roam  about  the  streets  wher- 
ever he  pleased. 

Rodolphus  did  not  have  much  open  difllculty 
with  Mr.  Kerber,  for  he  found  out  very  soon  thai 
it  was  a  very  dangerous  business  to  disobey  him. 
The  first  lesson  that  he  had  on  that  subject  was 
as  follows  : 

One  afternoon  when  he  had  been  at  work  at  the  i 
house,  and  had  had  some  diflRculty  with  Mrs.  Ker-  j 
ber,  he  undertook  to  make  her  agree  to  some  of 
his  demands  by  threatening,  as  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  do  with  his  mother,  that  if  she  did 
not  let  him  do  what  he  wished,  he  would  go  and 
jump  into  the  pond.  This  pond  was  a  small 
mill  pond  which  came  up  to  the  foot  of  Mr.  Ker- 
ber's garden,  where  the  garden  was  bounded  by 
a  high  wall.  Mrs.  Kerber  took  no  notice  of  this 
threat  at  the  time,  but  when  her  husband  came 
home  she  told  him  about  it  at  the  supper  table. 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Kerber,  when  his  wife  had 
finished  her  statement ;  "he  threatened  to  drown 
himself,  then  ■?  I  am  afraid  he  does  not  know 
exactly  what  drowning  is.  I  will  enlighten  him 
a  little  upon  the  subject  after  supper." 

Accordingly,   after  supper,  Mr.   Kerber  com- 
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manded  Rodolphus  to  follow  him.  Mr.  Kerber 
led  the  way  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
and  there  he  tied  a  rope  round  Rodolphus's  waist, 
and  threw  him  off'  into  the  water,  and  kept  him 
there  until  he  was  half  strangled.  He  would 
pull  him  up  a  moment  to  recover  his  breath,  and 
then  plunge  him  in  again  and  again,  until  the 
poor  boy  was  half  dead  with  exhaustion  and  ter- 
ror. Then,  pulling  him  out  upon  the  bank,  he 
left  him  to  come  to  himself,  and  to  return  to  the 
house  at  his  leisure. 

Rodolphus,  after  this,  was  very  careful  not  to 
come  into  any  open  collision  with  Mr.  Kerber,  or 
with  his  wife,  but  this  kind  of  severity  did  him, 
after  all,  no  real  good.  When  a  boy  has  grown  to 
such  an  age  as  that  of  Rodolphus,  in  habits  of 
self-indulgence,  disobedience,  and  insubordina- 
tion, it  is  almost  impossible  to  save  him  by  any 
means  whatever — but  heartless  severity  like  this, 
only  makes  him  worse.  Rodolphus  hated  his 
master,  and  he  determined  to  do  as  little  for  him 
as  he  possibly  could.  Mr.  Kerber,  accordingly, 
was  continually  finding  fault  with  his  apprentice 
for  his  idleness  and  his  neglect  of  duty,  and  he 
used  often  to  punish  him  by  putting  him  in  what 
he  called  his  prison. 

This  prison  was  a  stall  in  one  corner  of  the 
stable,  near  a  little  room  which  Mr.  Kerber  used 
for  his  office  and  counting-room.  The  stall  had 
been  boarded  up  in  front,  some  years  before,  and 
used  to  shut  up  a  small  colt  in.  It  was  half  full 
of  boxes  and  barrels,  and  there  was  a  heap  of 
straw  in  one  corner  of  it.  There  was  a  door  in 
front,  with  a  great  wooden  button  outside.  When 
Mr.  Kerber  got  out  of  patience  with  Rodolphus, 
he  used  to  put  him  into  this  old  colt-pen  and 
button  him  in,  and  sometimes  keep  him  there 
without  any  thing  to  eat,  till  he  was  half  starved. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Kerber  kept  him  there  all  night. 

After  the  first  half  dozen  times  that  Rodolphus 
was  shut  up  there,  he  did  not  suffer  from  hunger, 
for  he  made  an  arrangement  with  another  stable 
boy,  older  than  himself,  to  supply  him  with  food 
at  such  times.  The  stable  boy  would  get  bread 
from  the  house  by  stealth,  when  Rodolphus  was 
in  his  prison,  and  bring  it  out  to  the  stable  in  his 
pocket.  Then,  watching  his  opportunity,  when 
Mr.  Kerber  was  not  looking,  he  would  throw  it 
over  to  Rodolphus.  Rodolphus  was  thus  saved 
from  suffering  much  through  hunger,  but  yet  he 
would  always  in  such  cases,  when  he  was  finally 
let  out,  pretend  to  be  half  starved,  in  order  to 
prevent  Mr.  Kerber's  suspecting  that  he  had  been 
stealthily  supplied  with  food. 

The  prison,  as  Mr.  Kerber  called  it,  was  ad- 
joining the  stable  office,  which  was  a  very  small 
room,  partitioned  off"  from  the  stable  itself  This 
office  had  two  doors,  one  on  each  side  of  it.  One 
door  led  out  into  the  stable,  and  was  the  one  or- 
dinarily used.  The  other  led  to  a  shed  at  one 
side  of  the  stable,  where  the  wood  was  kept  for 
the  office  fire,  which  was  made  in  a  small  stove 
that  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  office.  There 
was  a  desk  in  another  corner  of  the  office,  and 
in  this  desk  Mr.  Kerber  kept  his  papers  and  his 
money. 


One  day  when  Rodolphus  was  shut  up  in  his 
prison,  after  having  been  there  several  hours,  he 
became  very  tired  of  having  nothing  to  do,  and 
so,  to  amuse  himself,  he  took  his  knife  out  from 
his  pocket  and  began  to  cut  into  the  partition 
which  separated  the  colt-pen  from  the  office. 
The  partition  was  made  of  boards,  and  as  Ro- 
dolphus's knife  was  pretty  sharp,  he  could  cut 
into  it  quite  easily.  He  heard  voices  in  the  of- 
fice, and  he  thought  that  if  he  should  cut  a  small 
hole  quite  through  the  partition  he  could  hear 
vvhat  the  men  were  saying,  and  see  what  they 
were  doing.  So  he  cut  away  very  diligently  for 
half  an  hour,  working  very  slowly  and  carefully 
all  the  time,  so  as  not  to  make  a  noise. 

At  last  the  light  began  to  shine  through.  Then 
Rodolphus  worked  more  carefully  than  ever.  He, 
however,  soon  had  a  small  hole  opened,  and  put- 
ting his  eye  close  to  it,  he  could  see  a  whip  hang- 
ing up  against  the  opposite  wall  of  the  office. 
Rodolphus  gradually  enlarged  his  hole,  until  he 
could  see  more.  He  made  the  hole  very  large 
on  the  side  toward  his  prison,  and  yet  kept  it 
very  small  toward  the  oflfice,  and  by  this  means 
he  could  change  the  position  of  his  eye  and  so 
see  almost  all  over  the  office,  without,  however, 
having  made  the  opening  large  enough  to  attract 
attention  on  the  inside. 
'  Rodolphus  saw  Mr.  Kerber  and  another  man 
sitting  by  the  desk.  It  was  summer,  and  there 
was  no  fire  in  the  stove.  There  were  a  great 
many  whips  hanging  up  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  a  hammer,  together  with  an  instrument  called 
a  nut-wrench,  on  a  shelf  over  the  desk.  The 
door  leading  out  into  the  shed  was  fastened  with 
a  hasp.  Rodolphus,  as  he  looked  at  it,  thought 
that  it  would  be  easy  for  a  thief,  if  he  wished  to 
break  into  the  office,  to  go  into  the  shed  and  bore 
into  the  door  of  the  office  just  above  the  hasp, 
and  then  by  putting  in  a  slender  iron  rod,  the 
hasp  might  be  lifted  up  out  of  the  staple,  and  the 
door  opened. 

Rodolphus  listened  to  the  conversation  between 
Mr.  Kerber  and  his  visitor,  but  he  could  not  un- 
derstand it  very  well.  It  was  all  about  business. 
At  last  the  man  took  a  large  leather  purse  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  prepared  to  pay  Mr.  Kerber 
some  money.  Mr.  ^Kerber  unlocked  his  desk. 
The  man  counted  out  the  money  upon  a  small 
table  which  was  there.  Mr.  Kerber  counted  it 
after  him,  and  then  took  from  his  desk  a  small 
box,  made  of  iron,  which  he  called  his  strong 
box.  He  unlocked  the  strong  box  with  a  key 
that  he  took  from  his  pocket,  and  put  the  money 
into  it.  He  then  locked  the  strong  box  and  put 
it  back  into  the  desk,  and  finally  shut  down  the 
lid  of  the  de.sk,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket. 

Mr.  Kerber  kept  Rodolphus  confined  in  his 
prison  much  longer  than  usual  that  day,  so  long, 
in  fact,  that  Rodolphus  became  at  last  very  im- 
patient and  very  angry.  At  length,  however, 
Mr.  Kerber  let  him  out,  and  sent  him  home  to 
supper. 

I'hat  evening  about  nine  o'clock,  as  Rodolphus 
was  talking  with  some  of  the  bad  boys  with 
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whom  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  his  evenings, 
and  telling  them  how  he  hated  his  tyrannical  and 
cruel  master,  he  said,  among  other  things,  that 
he  wished  he  knew  some  thief  or  robber.  The 
boys  asked  him  why. 

"  Why,  I  would  tell  him,"  said  Rodolphus, 
"  how  he  might  rob  old  Kerber,  and  get  as  much 
money  as  he  wanted." 

Among  the  boys  who  were  with  Rodolphus  at 
this  time,  was  one  named  Gilpin.  Gilpin  was  a 
very  bad  boy  indeed,  and  considerably  older  than 
Rodolphus.  He  was  about  fourteen  years  old. 
When  Gilpin  heard  Rodolphus  say  this,  he  gave 
him  a  little  jog  with  his  elbow,  as  an  intimation 
not  to  say  any  thing  more.  Very  soon  Gilpin 
took  Rodolphus  away,  and  walked  on  with  him 
alone,  along  a  wall  which  extended  down  toward 
the  water  from  the  place  where  the  boys  had 
been  playing.  As  soon  as  he  had  drawn  Ro- 
dolphus away  from  the  other  boys,  he  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  what  he  had  said  about  a  good 
chance  to  get  some  money.  So  Rodolphus  ex- 
plained to  Gilpin  how  his  master  had  shut  him 
up  in  the  stall,  and  how  he  had  cut  a  hole  through 
the  partition,  and  what  he  had  seen  in  the  office. 
He  also  explained  to  him  how  the  back  door  of 
the  little  office  was  fastened  by  a  hasp,  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  open  by  boring  a  hole  through 
the  door,  if  the  robber  only  had  a  bit  and  a  bit- 
stock. 

"  Oh,  we  can  get  a  bit  and  bit-stock,  easily 
enough,"  said  Gilpin. 

"Well,"  said  Rodolphus,  "shall  we  do  itV' 

"  Certainly,"  said  Gilpin,  "why  not  we  as  well 
as  any  body  else.  I  want  money  too  much  to 
leave  any  good  chance  for  getting  it  to  other 
people.     You  and  I  will  get  it,  and  go  shares." 

"  No,"  said  Rodolphus,  "  I  don't  dare  to. 
And,  besides,  if  we  should  get  into  the  office, 
we  could  not  open  the  deak.  He  keeps  the  desk 
locked." 

"  We  can  pry  it  open  with  a  chisel,"  said  Gil- 
pin, "  as  easy  as  a  man  would  open  on  oyster." 

"But  then  we  can't  open  the  strong  box," 
said  Rodolphus.  "  The  strong  box  is  made  of 
iron." 

"  We'll  carry  away  the  strong  box  and  all," 
said  Gilpin,  "  and  get  it  open  at  our  leisure  af- 
terward." 

Rodolphus  was  at  first  strongly  disinclined  to 
enter  into  this  plot,  and  it  was  in  fact  several 
days  before  he  concluded  to  join  in  it.  At  length, 
however,  he  consented,  and  immediately  com- 
menced aiding  Gilpin  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations.  He  found  a  bit  and  bit-stock  in 
an  old  shop  belonging  to  Mr.  Kerber,  near  his 
house,  and  also  a  chisel,  which  Gilpin  said  would 
do  for  forcing  open  the  desk.  There  was  another 
boy  almost  as  old  as  Gilpin,  who  joined  in  the 
plan.  He  was  a  coarse  and  rough  boy,  and  was 
generally  called  Griff.  His  real  name  was  Chris- 
topher. 

Gilpin  and  Griff  gave  Rodolphus  a  vei*y  large 
share  of  the  work  of  making  the  necessary  prep- 
arations for  the  theft.  Their  plan  was  to  make 
the  attempt  on  Saturday  night      They  thought 


that  by  this  means  a  whole  day  would  intervene 
before  the  discovery  would  be  made  that  the 
money  was  gone,  since  Mr.  Kerber  would  not  be 
likely  to  go  to  his  office  on  Sunday.  They  would 
thus,  they  thought,  have  ample  time  to  take  al! 
the  necessary  means  for  concealing  their  booty. 
Rodolphus  was  to  go  to  bed  as  usual,  and  then 
to  get  up  about  ten  o'clock,  and  come  out  of 
his  window,  over  the  roofe,  as  he  used  to  do  at 
home,  and  as  he  had  very  often  done  since  he 
came  to  Mr.  Kerber's.  The  bit  and  bit-stock, 
and  the  chisel  were  to  be  all  ready  in  the  shed, 
beforehand.  Rodolphus  was  to  carry  them  there 
some  time  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  On 
descending  from  the  roofs,  Rodolphus  was  to  go 
to  meet  the  other  boys  at  a  certain  corn-bam, 
which  belonged  to  a  house  which  had  once  been 
a  farm-house  in  the  village. 

A  corn-barn  is  a  small  square  building,  stand- 
ing upon  high  posts  at  the  four  corners.  These 
posts  are  usually  about  four  or  five  feet  high. 
The  building  is  raised  in  this  manner  above  the 
ground,  to  prevent  mice  and  other  animals  from 
getting  into  it  and  eating  the  corn. 

The  corn-barn,  however,  at  which  the  boys 
were  to  meet,  was  not  now  used  for  the  storage 
of  grain,  but  as  a  sort  of  lumber-room  for  a  tavern 
that  stood  near  by.  It  was  behind  the  tavern, 
and  almost  out  of  sight  of  it,  at  the  end  of  a  nar- 
row lane.  It  was  in  a  very  secluded  position. 
The  space  beneath  the  building  where  the  posts 
were,  had  been  boarded  up  on  three  sides,  and 
there  were  various  old  boxes  and  barrels  under- 
neath it.  Rodolphus  and  the  other  bad  boys  of  the 
village  had  often  used  this  place  as  a  rendezvous, 
and  had  carried  there  the  various  things  which 
they  had  pilfered  from  time  to  time ;  and  in  sum- 
mer nights  they  would  often  meet  there  and  stay 
half  the  night,  spending  the. time  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  in  gambling  with  cards  or  coppers, 
and  in  other  wicked  amusements.  There  was 
no  floor  but  the  ground,  but  the  boys  had  carried 
straw  into  the  place,  and  spread  it  down  where 
they  were  accustomed  to  sit  end  lie,  and  this 
made  the  place  very  comfortable. 

The  boys  were  to  meet  at  this  place  at  ten 
o'clock.  Griff  was  to  bring  a  dark  lantern.  This 
lantern  was  one  which  the  boys  had  made  them- 
selves. It  was  formed  of  a  round  block  of  wood 
for  the  base,  with  a  hole  or  socket  in  the  middle 
of  it,  for  the  admission  of  the  end  of  the  candle. 
Around  this  block  there  had  been  rolled  a  strip  of 
pasteboard,  so  as  to  make  of  it  a  sort  of  round  box, 
with  a  wooden  bottom  and  no  top.  The  paste- 
board was  kept  in  its  place  by  a  string,  which 
was  wound  several  times  around  it.  There  was 
a  long  hole  cut  in  the  pasteboard  on  one  side, 
for  the  light  to  shine  out  of.  There  was  another 
pasteboard  roll  which  went  over  the  whole,  and 
closed  this  opening  when  the  boys  wanted  the 
lantern  to  be  perfectly  dark. 

The  boys  met  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  at 
the  time  appointed.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
stable.  They  got  into  the  shed,  and  there  struck 
a  light,  and  lighted  a  short  candle  which  one  of 
the  boys  had  in  his  pocket.     Rodolphus  held  this 
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candle,  while  Gilpin,  who  was  taller  and  stronger 
than  either  of  the  other  boys,  bored  the  hole  in 
the  door,  in  the  place  which  Rodolphus  indicated. 
When  the  hole  was  bored,  the  boys  inserted  an 
iron  rod  into  it,  and  running  this  rod  under  the 
hasp,  they  pried  the  hasp  up  and  unfastened  the 
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door.     They  opened  the  door,  and  then,  to  their 
great  joy,  found  themselves  all  safe  in  the  office. 

They  put  the  dark  lantern 
down  upon  the  table,  and  cov- 
ered it  with  its  screen,  and  then 
listened,  perfectly  whist,  a  min- 
ute or  two,  to  be  sure  that  no- 
body was  coming. 

"  You  go  and  watch  at  the 
shed-door,"  said  Gilpin  to  Ro- 
dolphus, "  while  we  open  the 
desk." 

So  Rodolphus  went  to  the 
shed-door.  He  peeped  out,  and 
looked  up  and  down  the  village- 
street,  but  all  was  still. 

Presently  he  heard  a  sort  of 
splitting  sound  within  the  office, 
which  he  knew  was  made  by 
the  forcing  open  of  the  lid  of 
the  desk.  Very  soon  afterward 
the  boys  came  out,  in  a  hurried 
manner — Griff  had  the  lantern 
and  Gilpin  the  box. 

"  Have  you  got  if?"  said  Ro- 
dolphus. 

"  Yes,"  said  Griff. 

"  Let's  see,"  said  Rodolphus. 

Griff  held  out  the  box  to  Rodolphus.  It  was 
very  heavy  and  they  could  hear  the  sound  of  the 
money  within.  All  three  of  the  boys  seemed 
almost  wild  with  trepidation  and  excitement. 
Griff  however  immediately  began  to  hurry  them 
away,  pulling  the  box  from  them  and  saying, 
"  Come,  come,  boys,  we  must  not  stay  fooling 
here." 

"Wait  a  minute  till  I  hide  the  tools  again  1" 
said  Rodolphus,  "and  then  we'll  run." 

Rodolphus  hid  the  tools  behind  the  wood-pile, 
in  the  shed,  where  they  had  been  before,  and 


then  the  boys  sallied  forth  into  the  street.  They 
crept  along  stealthily  in  the  shadows  of  the  houses 
and  in  the  most  dark  and  obscure  places,  until 
they  came  to  the  tavern,  where  they  were  to  turn 
down  the  lane  to  the  corn-barn.  As  soon  as 
they  got  safely  to  this  lane,  they  felt  relieved, 
and  they  walked  on  in  a  more  unconcerned  man- 
ner ;  and  when  at  length  they  got  fairly  in  under 
the  corn-barn  they  felt  perfectly  secure. 

"  There,"  said  Griff,  "was  not  that  well  done  1" 

"Yes,"  said  Rodolphus,  "and  now  all  that 
we  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  the  box  open." 

"  We  can  break  it  open  with  stones,"  said 
Griff 

"No,"  said  Gilpin,  "that  will  make  too  much 
noise.  We  will  bury  it  under  this  straw  for  a 
few  days,  and  open  it  somehow  or  other  by-and- 
by,  when  they  have  given  up  looking  for  the  box. 
You  can  get  the  real  key  of  it  for  us,  Rodolphus, 
can't  you  V 

"How  can  I  get  if?"  asked  Rodolphus. 

"  Oh,  you  can  contrive  some  way  to  get  it  from 
old  Kerber,  Pve  no  doubt.  At  any  rate  the  best 
thing  is  to  bury  it  now.' 

To  this  plan  the  boys  all  agreed.  They  pulled 
away  the  straw,  which  was  spread  under  the 
corn-barn,  and  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  beneath, 
working  partly  with  sticks  and  partly  with  their 
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fingers.  When  they  had  got  the  hole  deep  enough, 
they  put  the  box  in  and  covered  it  up.  Then 
they  spread  the  straw  over  the  place  as  before. 

During  all  this  time  the  lantern  had  been  stand- 
ing upon  a  box  pretty  near  by,  having  been  put 
there  by  the  boys,  in  order  that  the  light  might 
shine  down  upon  the  place  where  they  had  been 
digging.  As  soon  as  their  work  was  done,  the 
boys  went  softly  outside  to  see  if  the  way  was 
clear  for  them  to  go  home,  leaving  the  lantern 
on  the  box  ;  and  while  they  were  standing  at  the 
corner  of  the  barn  outside,  looking  up  the  lane, 
and  whispering  together,  they  saw  suddenly  a 
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light  beginning  to  gleam  up  from  within.  They 
ran  in  and  found  that  the  lantern  had  fallen  down, 
and  that  the  straw  was  all  in  a  blaze.  They  im- 
mediately began  to  tread  upon  the  fire  and  try  to 
put  it  out,  but  the  instant  that  they  did  so  they 
were  all  thunderstruck  by  the  appearance  of  a 
fourth  person,  who  came  rushing  in  among  them 
from  the  outside.  They  all  screamed  out  with 
terror  and  ran.  Rodolphus  separated  from  the 
rest  and  crouched  down  a  moment  behind  the 
stone  wall,  but  immediately  afterward,  feeling 
that  there  would  be  no  safety  for  him  here,  he 
set  off  again  and  ran  across  some  back  fields  and 
gardens,  in  the  direction  toward  Mr.  Kerber's. 
He  looked  back  occasionally  and  found  that  the 
light  was  rapidly  increasing.  Presently  he  be- 
gan to  hear  cries  of  fire.  He  ran  on  till  he  reach- 
ed the  house  ;  he  scrambled  over  the  fences  into 
the  back  yard,  climbed  up  upon  a  shed,  crept 
along  under  the  chimneys  to  the  window  of  his 
room,  got  in  as  fast  as  he  could,  undressed  him- 
self and  went  to  bed,  and  had  just  drawn  the 
clothes  up  over  him,  when  he  h(>ard  a  loud  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Kerber's  voice  outside, 
calling  out  to  him,  that  there  was  a  cry  of  fire 
in  the  village,  and  that  he  must  get  up  quick  as 
possible  and  help  put  it  out. 

(TO   BE    CONTINUED.) 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.* 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 
THE  RETURN  FROM  EGYPT. 

THE  Expedition  to  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  enterprises  which  human  ambi- 
tion ever  conceived.  The  Return  to  France 
combines  still  more,  if  possible,  of  the  elements 
of  the  moral  sublime.  But  for  the  disastrous  de- 
struction of  the  French  fleet  the  plans  of  Napo- 
leon, in  reference  to  the  East,  would  probably 
have  been  triumphantly  successful.  At  least  it 
can  not  be  doubted  that  a  vast  change  would 
have  been  eflfected  throughout  the  Eastern  world. 
Those  plans  were  now  hopeless.  The  army  was 
isolated,  and  cut  off  from  all  reinforcements  and 
all  supplies.  The  best  thing  which  Napoleon 
could  do  for  his  troops  in  Egypt  was  to  return  to 
France,  and  exert  his  personal  influence  in  send- 
ing them  succor.  His  return  involved  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  most  honorable  devotion  to  those 
soldiers  whom  he  necessarily  left  behind  him. 
The  secrecy  of  his  departure  was  essential  to  its 
success.  Had  the  bold  attempt  been  suspected, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
increased  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers.  The 
intrepidity  of  the  enterprise  must  elicit  universal 
admiration. 

Contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the  moral  aspects 
of  this  undertaking.  A  nation  of  thirty  millions 
of  people,  had  been  for  ten  years  agitated  by  the 
most  terrible  convulsions.  There  is  no  atrocity, 
which  the  tongue  can  name,  which  had  not  des- 
olated the  doomed  land.  Every  passion  which 
can  degrade  the  heart  of  fallen  man.  had  swept 

*  Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1852,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  tlie  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


with  simoom  blast  over  the  cities  and  the  villages 
of  France.  Conflagrations  had  laid  the  palaces 
of  the  wealthy  in  ruins,  and  the  green  lawns 
where  their  children  had  played,  had  been  crim- 
soned with  the  blood  of  fathers  and  sons,  mothers 
and  daughters.  A  gigantic  system  of  robbery 
had  seized  upon  houses  and  lands  and  every  spe- 
cies of  property  and  had  turned  thousands  of  the 
opulent  out  into  destitution,  beggary,  and  death. 
Pollution  had  been  legalized  by  the  voice  of  God- 
defying  lust,  and  France,  la  hcUc  France,  had 
been  converted  into  a  disgusting  warehouse  of 
infamy.  Law,  with  suicidal  hand,  had  destroyed 
itself,  and  the  decisions  of  the  legislature  sway- 
ed to  and  fro,  in  accordance  with  the  hideous 
clamors  of  the  mob.  The  guillotine,  with  gutters 
ever  clotted  with  human  gore,  was  the  only  ar- 
gument which  anarchy  condescended  to  use. 
Effectually  it  silenced  every  remonstrating  tongue. 
Constitution  after  constitution  had  risen,  like 
mushrooms,  in  a  night,  and  like  mushrooms  had 
perished  in  a  day.  Civil  war  was  raging  with 
bloodhound  fury  in  France,  Monarchists  and  Ja- 
cobins grappling  each  other  infuriate  with  de- 
spair. The  allied  kings  of  Europe,  who  by  their 
alliance  had  fanned  these  flames  of  rage  and  ruin, 
were  gazing  with  terror  upon  the  portentous 
prodigy,  and  were  surrounding  France  with  their 
navies  and  their  armies. 

The  people  had  been  enslaved  for  centuries  by 
the  king  and  the  nobles.  Their  oppression  had 
been  execrable,  and  it  had  become  absolutely  un- 
endurable. "  We,  the  millions,"  they  exclaimed 
in  their  rage,  "  will  no  longer  minister  to  your 
voluptuousness,  and  pride,  and  lust."  "You 
shall,  you  insolent  dogs,"  exclaimed  king  and 
nobles,  "we  heed  not  your  barking."  "You 
shall,"  reiterated  the  Pope,  in  the  portentous 
thunderings  of  the  Vatican.  "  You  shall,"  came 
echoed  back  from  the  palaces  of  Vienna,  from 
the  dome  of  the  Kremlin,  from  the  seraglio  of 
the  Turk,  and,  in  tones  deeper,  stronger,  more 
resolute,  from  constitutional,  liberty-loving,  happy 
England.  Then  was  France  a  volcano,  and  its 
lava-streams  deluged  Europe.  The  people  were 
desperate.  In  the  blind  fury  of  their  frenzied 
self-defense  they  lost  all  consideration.  The 
castles  of  the  nobles  were  but  the  monuments 
of  past  taxation  and  servitude.  With  yells  of 
hatred  the  infuriated  populace  razed  them  to  the 
ground.  The  palaces  of  the  kings,  where,  for 
uncounted  centuries,  dissolute  monarchs  had 
reveled  in  enervating  and  heaven-forbidden  pleas- 
ures, were  but  national  badges  of  the  bondage 
of  the  people.  The  indignant  throng  swept 
through  them,  like  a  Mississippi  inundation,  leav- 
ing upon  marble  floors,  and  cartooned  walls  and 
ceilings,  the  impress  of  their  rage.  At  one  bound 
France  had  passed  from  despotism  to  anarchy. 
The  kingly  tyrant,  with  golden  crown  and  iron 
sceptre,  surrounded  by  wealthy  nobles  and  dis- 
solute beauties,  had  disappeared,  and  a  many- 
headed  monster,  rapacious  and  blood-thirsty, 
vulgar  and  revolting,  had  emerged  from  mines 
and  workshops  and  the  cellars  of  vice  and  pen- 
ury, like  one  of  the  spectres  of  fairy  tales   to  fill 
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his  place.  France  had  passed  from  Monarchy, 
not  to  healthy  Republicanism,  but  to  Jacobinism, 
to  the  reign  of  the  mob.  Napoleon  utterly  ab- 
horred the  tyranny  of  the  king.  He  also  utterly 
abhorred  the  despotism  of  vulgar,  violent,  san- 
guinary Jacobin  misrule.  The  latter  he  regarded 
with  even  far  deeper  repugnance  than  the  former. 
"  I  frankly  confess,"  said  Napoleon,  again  and 
again,  "  that  if  I  must  choose  between  Bourbon 
oppression,  and  mob  violence,  I  infinitely  prefer 
the  former. 

Such  had  been  the  state  of  France,  essentially, 
for  nearly  ten  years.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  exhausted  with  suffering,  and  longed 
for  repose.  The  land  was  filled  with  plots  and 
counterplots.  But  there  was  no  one  man  of  suf- 
ficient prominence  to  carry  with  him  the  nation. 
The  government  was  despised  and  disregarded. 
France  was  in  a  state  of  chaotic  ruin.  Many 
voices  here  and  there,  began  to  inquire  "  Where 
is  Bonaparte,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  the  con- 
queror of  Egypt  1  He  alone  can  save  us."  His 
world-wide  renown  turned  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
to  him  as  their  only  hope. 

Under  these  circumstances  Napoleon,  then  a 
young  man  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and 
who,  but  three  years  before,  had  been  unknown 
to  fame  or  to  fortune,  resolved  to  return  to  France, 
to  overthrow  the  miserable  government,  by  which 
the  country  was  disgraced,  to  subdue  anarchy  at 
home  and  aggression  from  abroad,  and  to  rescue 
thirty  millions  of  people  from  ruin.  The  enter- 
prise was  undeniably  magnificent  in  its  grandeur 
and  noble  in  its  object.  He  had  two  foes  to  en- 
counter, each  formidable,  the  royalists  of  com- 
bined Europe  and  the  mob  of  Paris.  The  quiet 
and  undoubting  self-confidence  with  which  he 
entered  upon  this  enterprise,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  whole  of  his  extraor- 
dinary career.  He  took  with  him  no  armies  to 
hew  down  opposition.  He  engaged  in  no  deep- 
laid  and  wide-spread  conspiracy.  Relying  upon 
the  energies  of  his  own  mind,  and  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  he  went 
alone,  with  but  one  or  two  companions,  to  whom 
he  revealed  not  his  thoughts,  to  gather  into  his 
hands  the  scattered  reins  of  power.  Never  did 
he  encounter  more  fearful  peril.  The  cruisers 
of  England,  Russia,  Turkey,  of  allied  Europe  in 
arms  against  France,  thronged  the  Mediterranean. 
How  could  he  hope  to  escape  them  1  The  guil- 
lotine was  red  with  blood.  Every  one  who  had 
dared  to  oppose  the  mob  had  perished  upon  it. 
How  could  Napoleon  venture,  single-handed,  to 
beard  this  terrible  lion  in  his  den  1 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  22d  of  August, 
1799,  when  Napoleon  ascended  the  sides  of  the 
frigate  Muiron,  to  sail  for  France.  A  few  of  his 
faithful  Guards,  and  eight  companions,  either 
officers  in  the  army  or  members  of  the  scientific 
corps,  accompanied  him.  There  were  five  hun- 
dred soldiers  on  board  the  ships.  The  stars 
shone  brightly  in  the  Syrian  sky,  and  under  their 
soft  light  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean 
lay  spread  out  most  peacefully  before  them.  The 
frigates  unfurled  their  sails.  Napoleon,  silent 
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and  lost  in  thought,  for  a  long  time  walked  the 
quarter  deck  of  the  ship,  gazing  upon  the  low 
outline  of  Egypt  as,  in  the  dim  starlight,  it  faded 
away.  His  companions  were  intoxicated  with 
delight,  in  view  of  again  returning  to  France. 
Napoleon  was  neither  elated  nor  depressed.  Se- 
rene and  silent  he  communed  with  himself,  and 
whenever  we  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  those  secret 
communings  we  find  them  always  bearing  the 
impress  of  grandeur.  Though  Napoleon  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  soldiers  at  their  camp 
fires,  of  sitting  down  and  conversing  with  them 
with  the  greatest  freedom  and  familiarity,  the 
majesty  of  his  character  overawed  his  officers, 
and  adoration  and  reserve  blended  with  their 
love.  Though  there  was  no  haughtiness  in  his 
demeanor,  he  habitually  dwelt  in  a  region  of  ele- 
vation above  them  all.  Their  talk  was  of  cards, 
of  wine,  of  pretty  women.  Napoleon's  thoughts 
were  of  empire,  of  renown,  of  moulding  the  des- 
tinies of  nations.  They  regarded  him  not  as  a 
companion,  but  as  a  master,  whose  wishes  they 
loved  to  anticipate  ;  for  he  would  surely  guide 
them  to  wealth,  and  fame,  and  fortune.  He  con- 
templated them,  not  as  equals  and  confiding 
friends,  but  as  efficient  and  valuable  instruments 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  Murat 
was  to  Napoleon  a  body  of  ten  thousand  horse- 
men, ever  ready  for  a  resistless  charge.  Lannes 
was  a  phalanx  of  infantry,  bristling  with  bayon- 
ets, which  neither  artillery  nor  cavalry  could 
batter  down  or  break.  Augereau  was  an  armed 
column  of  invincible  troops,  black,  dense,  massy, 
impetuous,  resistless,  moving  with  gigantic  tread 
wherever  the  finger  of  the  conqueror  pointed. 
These  were  but  the  members  of  Napoleon's  body, 
the  limbs  obedient  to  the  mighty  soul  which 
swayed  them.  They  were  not  the  companions 
of  his  thoughts,  they  were  only  the  servants  of 
his  will.  The  number  to  be  found  with  whom 
the  soul  of  Napoleon  could  dwell  in  sympathetic 
friendship  was  few — very  few. 

Napoleon  had  formed  a  very  low  estimate  of 
human  nature,  and  consequently  made  great  al- 
lowance for  the  infirmities  incident  to  humanity. 
Bourrienne  reports  him  as  saying,  "  Friendship 
is  but  a  name.  I  love  no  one  ;  no,  not  even  my 
brothers.  Joseph  perhaps  a  little.  And  if  I  do 
love  him,  it  is  from  habit,  and  because  he  is  my 
elder.  Duroc  !  Ah,  yes  !  I  love  him  too.  But 
why  1  His  character  pleases  me.  He  is  cold, 
reserved,  and  resolute,  and  I  really  believe  that 
he  never  shed  a  tear.  As  to  myself,  I  know  well 
that  I  have  not  one  true  friend.  As  long  as  I 
continue  what  I  am,  I  may  have  as  many  pre- 
tended friends  as  I  please.  We  must  leave  sens- 
ibility to  the  women.  It  is  their  business.  Men 
should  be  firm  in  heart  and  in  purpose,  or  they 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  war  or  govern- 
ment. I  am  not  amiable.  No ;  I  am  not  amiable. 
I  never  have  been.     But  I  am  just." 

In  another  mood  of  mind,  more  tender,  more 
subdued,  he  remarked,  at  St.  Helena,  in  reply  to 
Las  Casas,  who  vvith  great  severity  was  con- 
demning those  who  abandoned  Napoleon  in  his 
hour  of  adversity :  "  You  are  not  acquainted  with 
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men.  They  are  difficult  to  comprehend  if  one 
wishes  to  be  strictly  just.  Can  they  understand 
or  explain  even  their  own  characters  1  Almost 
all  those  who  abandoned  mc  would,  had  I  contin- 
ued to  be  prosperous,  never  perhaps  have  dreamed 
of  their  own  defection.  There  are  vices  and  vir- 
tues which  depend  upon  circumstances.  Our  last 
trials  were  beyond  all  human  strength  !  Besides 
I  was  forsaken  rather  than  betrayed  ;  there  was 
more  of  weakness  than  of  perfidy  around  me.  It 
was  the  denial  of  St.  Peter.  Tears  and  penitence 
are  probably  at  hand.  And  where  will  you  find 
in  the  page  of  history  any  one  possessing  a  greater 
number  of  friends  and  partisans  1  Who  was  ever 
more  popular  and  more  beloved "?  Who  was  ever 
more  ardently  and  deeply  regretted  1  Here,  from 
this  very  rock,  on  viewing  the  present  disorders 
in  France,  who  would  not  be  tempted  to  say  that 
I  still  reign  there  1  No ;  human  nature  might 
have  appeared  in  a  more  odious  light." 

Las  Casas,  who  shared  with  Napoleon  his 
weary  years  of  imprisonment  at  St.  Helena,  says 
of  him  :  "  He  views  the  complicated  circum- 
stances of  his  fall  from  so  high  a  point  that  in- 
dividuals escape  his  notice.  He  never  evinces 
the  least  symptom  of  virulence  toward  those  of 
whom  it  might  be  supposed  he  has  the  greatest 
reason  to  complain.  His  strongest  mark  of  rep- 
robation, and  I  have  had  frequent  occasions  to 
notice  it,  is  to  preserve  silence  with  respect  to 
them  whenever  they  are  mentioned  in  his  pres- 
ence. But  how  often  has  he  been  heard  to  re- 
strain the  violent  and  less  reserved  expressions 
of  those  about  himT' 

"  And  here  I  must  observe,"  says  Las  Casas, 
"  that  since  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
Emperor's  character,  I  have  never  known  him  to 
evince,  for  a  single  moment,  the  least  feeling  of 
anger  or  animosity  against  those  who  had  most 
deeply  injured  him.  He  speaks  of  them  coolly 
and  without  resentment,  attributing  their  conduct, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  perplexing  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  and  throwing  the  rest 
to  the  account  of  human  weakness." 

Marmont,  who  surrendered  Paris  to  the  allies, 
was  severely  condemned  by  Las  Casas.  Napo- 
leon replied  :  "  Vanity  was  his  ruin.  Posterity 
will  justly  cast  a  shade  upon  his  character,  yet 
his  heart  will  be  more  valued  than  the  memory 
of  his  career."  "  Your  attachment  for  Berthier," 
said  Las  Casas,  "  surprised  us.  He  was  full  of 
pretensions  and  pride."  "  Berthier  was  not  with- 
out talent,"  Napoleon  replied,  "and  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  disavow  his  merit,  or  my  partiality  ; 
but  he  was  so  undecided  !"  "  He  was  very  harsh 
and  overbearing,"  Las  Casas  rejoined.  '*  And 
what,  my  dear  Las  Casas,"  Napoleon  replied, 
"  is  more  overbearing  than  weakness  which  feels 
itself  protected  by  strength  ?  Look  at  women, 
for  example."  This  Berthier  had,  with  the  utmost 
meanness,  abandoned  his  benefactor,  and  took 
his  place  in  front  of  the  carriage  of  Louis  XVHL 
as  he  rode  triumphantly  into  Paris.  "  The  only 
revenge  I  wish  on  this  poor  Berthier,"  said  Napo- 
leon at  the  time,  "  would  be  to  see  him  in  his  cos- 
tume of  captain  of  the  body-guard  of  Louis." 


Says  Bourrienne,  Napoleon's  rejected  secre- 
tary, "  The  character  of  Napoleon  was  not  a  cruel 
one.  He  was  neither  rancorous  nor  vindictive. 
None  but  those  who  are  blinded  by  fury,  could 
have  given  him  the  name  of  Nero  or  Caligula. 
I  think  that  I  have  stated  his  real  faults  with  suf- 
ficient sincerity  to  be  believed  upon  my  word.  I 
can  assert  that  Bonaparte,  apart  from  politics, 
was  feeling,  kind,  and  accessible  to  pity.  He  was 
very  fond  of  children,  and  a  bad  man  has  seldom 
that  disposition.  In  the  habits  of  private  life  he 
had,  and  the  expression  is  not  too  strong,  much 
benevolence  and  great  indulgence  for  human 
weakness.  A  contrary  opinion  is  too  firmly  fixed 
in  some  minds  for  me  to  hope  to  remove  it.  I 
shall,  I  fear,  have  opposers  ;  but  I  address  myself 
to  those  who  are  in  search  of  truth.  I  lived  in 
the  most  unreserved  confidence  with  Napoleon 
until  the  age  of  thirty-four  years,  and  I  advance 
nothing  lightly."  This  is  the  admission  of  one 
who  had  been  ejected  from  office  by  Napoleon, 
and  who  had  become  a  courtier  of  the  reinstated 
Bourbons.    It  is  a  candid  admission  of  an  enemy. 

The  ships  weighed  anchor  fn  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  hoping  before  the  day  should  dawn  to 
escape  the  English  cruisers  which  were  hovering 
about  Alexandria.  Unfortunately,  at  midnight, 
the  wind  died  away,  and  it  became  almost  per- 
fectly calm.  Fearful  of  being  captured,  some 
were  anxious  to  seek  again  the  shore.  "  Be 
quiet,"  said  Napoleon,  "  we  shall  pass  in  safety." 

Admiral  Gantheaume  wished  to  take  the  short- 
est route  to  France.  Napoleon,  however,  directed 
the  admiral  to  sail  along  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  continue  that  unfre- 
quented route,  till  the  ships  should  pass  the  Island 
of  Sardinia.  "  In  the  mean  while,"  said-  he, 
"  should  an  English  fleet  present  itself,  we  will 
run  ashore  upon  the  sands,  and  march,  with  the 
handful  of  brave  men  and  the  few  pieces  of  artil- 
lery we  have  with  us,  to  Oran  or  Tunis,  and 
there  find  means  to  re-embark."  Thus  Napoleon, 
in  this  hazardous  enterprise,  braved  every  peril. 
The  most  imminent  and  the  most  to  be  dreaded 
of  all,  was  captivity  in  an  English  prison.  For 
twenty  days  the  wind  was  so  invariably  adverse, 
that  the  ships  did  not  advance  three  hundred 
miles.  Many  were  so  discouraged  and  so  appre- 
hensive of  capture  that  it  was  even  proposed  to 
return  to  Alexandria.  Napoleon  was  much  in 
the  habit  of  peaceful  submission  to  that  which  he 
could  not  remedy.  During  all  these  trying  weeks 
he  appeared  perfectly  serene  and  contented.  To 
the  murmuring  of  his  companions  he  replied, 
"  We  shall  arrive  in  France  in  safety.  I  am  de- 
termined to  proceed  at  all  hazards.  Fortune  will 
not  abandon  us."  "People  frequently  speak," 
says  Bourrienne,  who  accompanied  Napoleon 
upon  this  voyage,  "  of  the  good  fortune  which 
attaches  to  an  individual,  and  even  attends  him 
through  life.  Without  professing  to  believe  in 
this  sort  of  predestination,  yet,  when  I  call  to 
mind  the  numerous  dangers  which  Bonaparte 
escaped  in  so  many  enterprises,  the  hazards  he 
encountered,  the  chances  lie  ran,  I  can  conceive 
that  others  may  have  this  faith.     But  having  for 
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a  length  of  time  studied  the  '  man  of  destiny,'  I 
have  remarked  that  what  was  called  his  fortune 
was,  in  reality,  his  genius ;  that  his  success  was 
the  consequence  of  his  admirable  foresight — of 
his  calculations,  rapid  as  lightning,  and  of  the 
conviction  that  boldness  is  often  the  truest  wis- 
dom. If,  for  example,  during  our  voyage  from 
Egypt  to  France,  he  had  not  imperiously  insisted 
upon  pursuing  a  course  different  from  that  usual- 
ly taken,  and  which  usual  course  was  recom- 
mended by  the  admiral,  would  he  have  escaped 
the  perils  which  be^et  his  path"?  Probably  not. 
And  was  all  this  the  effect  of  chance  1  Certainly 
not." 

During  these  days  of  suspense.  Napoleon,  ap- 
parently as  serene  in  spirit  as  the  calm  which 
often  silvered  the  unrippled  surface  of  the  sea, 
held  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  in  perfect  con- 
trol. A  choice  library  he  invariably  took  with 
him  wherever  he  went.  He  devoted  the  hours 
to  writing,  study,  finding  recreation  in  solving 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  geometry,  and  in 
investigating  chemistry  and  other  scientific  sub- 
jects of  practical  utility.  He  devoted  much  time 
to  conversation  with  the  distinguished  scholars 
whom  he  had  selected  to  accompany  him.  His 
whole  soul  seemed  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of 
literary  and  scientific  attainments.  He  also 
carefully,  and  with  most  intense  interest,  stud- 
ied the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  scrutinizing,  with 
the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  the  antagonistic  sys- 
tems of  the  Christian  and  the  Moslem.  The 
stupidity  of  the  Koran  wearied  him.  The  sub- 
limity of  the  Scriptures  charmed  him.  He  read 
again  and  again,  with  deep  admiration,  Christ's 
sennon  upon  the  mount,  and  called  his  compan- 
ions, from  their  card-tables,  to  read  it  to  them, 
that  they  might  also  appreciate  its  moral  beauty 
and  its  eloquence.  "  You  will,  ere  long,  become 
devout  yourself,"  said  one  of  his  infidel  compan- 
ions. "  I  wish  I  might  become  so,"  Napoleon 
replied.  "What  a  solace  Christianity  must  be 
to  one  who  has  an  undoubting  conviction  of  its 
truth."  But  practical  Christianity  he  had  only 
seen  in  the  mummeries  of  the  papal  church.    Re- 


membering the  fasts,  the  vigils,  the  penances, 
the  cloisters,  the  scourgings  of  a  corrupt  Chris- 
tianity, and  contrasting  them  with  the  voluptu- 
ous paradise  and  the  sensual  houries  which  in- 
flamed the  eager  vision  of  the  Moslem,  he  onc« 
exclaimed,  in  phrase  characteristic  of  his  genius, 
"  The  religion  of  Jesus  is  a  threat,  that  of  Mo- 
hammed a  promise."  The  religion  of  Jesus  is  not 
a  threat.  Though  the  wrath  of  God  shall  fall 
upon  the  children  of  disobedience,  our  Saviour 
invites  us,  in  gentle  accents,  to  the  green  pas- 
tures and  the  still  waters  of  the  Heavenly  Cana- 
an ;  to  cities  resplendent  with  pearls  and  gold  ; 
to  mansions  of  which  God  is  the  architect ;  to 
the  songs  of  seraphim,  and  the  flight  of  cherubim, 
exploring  on  tireless  pinion,  the  wonders  of  in- 
finity ;  to  peace  of  conscience,  and  rapture  dwell- 
ing in  the  pure  heart,  and  to  blest  companionship 
loving  and  beloved  ;  to  majesty  of  person  and 
loftiness  of  intellect ;  to  appear  as  children  and 
as  nobles  in  the  audience-chamber  of  God  ;  to  ari 
immortality  of  bliss.  No  !  the  religion  of  Jesu.s 
is  not  a  threat,  though  it  has  too  often  been  thus 
represented  by  its  mistaken  or  designing  advo- 
cates. 

One  evening  a  group  of  officers  were  convers- 
ing together,  upon  the  quarter  deck,  respecting 
the  existence  of  God.  Many  of  them  believed 
not  in  his  being.  It  was  a  calm,  cloudless,  brill- 
iant night.  The  heavens,  the  work  of  God's  fin- 
gers, canopied  them  gloriously.  The  moon  and 
the  stars,  which  God  had  ordained,  beamed  down 
upon  them  with  serene  lustre.  As  they  were 
flippantly  giving  utterance  to  the  arguments  of 
atheism.  Napoleon  paced  to  and  fro  upon  the 
deck,  taking  no  part  in  the  conversation,  and  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  Sudden- 
ly he  stopped  before  them  and  said,  in  those 
tones  of  dignity  which  ever  overawed,  "  Gentle- 
men, your  arguments  are  very  fine.  But  who 
made  all  those  worlds,  beaming  so  gloriously 
above  us  ]  Can  you  tell  me  that "?"  No  one  an- 
swered. Napoleon  resumed  his  silent  walk,  and 
the  officers  selected  another  topic  for  conversa- 
tion. 
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In  these  intense  studies  Napoleon  first  began 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  the  sublimity  of 
Christianity.  Previously  to  this,  his  own  strong 
sense  had  taught  him  the  principles  of  a  noble 
toleration  ;  and  Jew,  Christian,  and  Moslem  stood 
equally  regarded  before  him.  Now  he  began  to 
apprehend  the  surpassing  excellence  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  though  the  cares  of  the  busiest 
life  through  which  a  mortal  has  ever  passed 
soon  engrossed  his  energies,  this  appreciation 
and  admiration  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  visibly 
increased  with  each  succeeding  year.  He  un- 
flinchingly braved  the  scoffs  of  infidel  Europe,  in 
re-establishing  the  Christian  religion  in  pagan- 
ized France.  He  periled  his  popularity  with  the 
army,  and  disregarded  the  opposition  of  his  most 
influential  friends,  from  his  deep  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  religion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  With  the  inimitable  force  of  his  own 
glowing  eloquence,  he  said  to  Montholon,  at  St. 
Helena,  "  I  know  men,  and  I  tell  you  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  a  man  !  The  religion  of  Christ  is 
a  mystery,  which  subsists  by  its  own  force,  and 
proceeds  from  a  mind  which  is  not  a  human  mind. 
We  find  in  it  a  marked  individuality  which  orig- 
inated a  train  of  words  and  maxims  unknown 


before.  Jesus  borrowed  nothing  from  our  knowl- 
edge. He  exhibited  himself  the  perfect  example 
of  his  precepts.  Jesus  is  not  a  philosopher ;  for 
his  proofs  are  his  miracles,  and  from  the  first  his 
disciples  adored  him.  In  fact,  learning  and  philos- 
ophy are  of  no  use  for  salvation  ;  and  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  heaven 
and  the  laws  of  the  spirit.  Alexander,  Caesar, 
Charlemagne,  and  myself  have  founded  empires. 
But  upon  what  did  we  rest  the  creations  of  our 
genius^  upon  force.  Jesus  Christ  alone  founded 
his  empire  upon  love.  And  at  this  moment  mill- 
ions of  men  would  die  for  him.  I  die  before  my 
time,  and  my  body  will  be  given  back  to  earth, 
to  become  food  for  worms.  Such  is  the  fate  of 
him  who  has  been  called  the  great  Napoleon. 
What  an  abyss  between  my  deep  misery  and  the 
eternal  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  proclaimed, 
loved,  and  adored,  and  which  is  extending  over 
the  whole  earth  !  Call  you  this  dying  1  Is  it 
not  living  rather  1  The  death  of  Christ  is  the 
death  of  a  God!" 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  Napoleon 
regarded  all  forms  of  religion  with  equal  respect. 
And  though  he  considered  Christianity  superior, 
in  intellectuality  and   refinement,   to   all  other 
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modes  of  worship,  he  did  not  consider  any  relig- 
ion as  of  divine  origin.  At  one  time,  speaking 
of  the  course  which  he  pursued  in  Egypt,  he 
said,  "  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  army,  that 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  listen  to  the  bare  men- 
tion of  religion,  I  was  obliged  to  speak  very 
lightly  on  the  subject ;  to  place  Jews  beside 
Christians,  and  rabbis  beside  bishops.  But  after 
all  it  would  not  have  been  so  very  extraordinary 
had  circumstances  induced  me  to  embrace  Islam- 
ism.  But  I  must  have  had  good  reasons  for  my 
conversion.  I  must  have  been  secure  of  advanc- 
ing at  least  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Change 
of  rehgion  for  private  interest  is  inexcusable. 
But  it  may  be  pardoned  in  consideration  of  im- 
mense political  results.  Henry  IV.  said,  Paris 
is  well  worth  a  m.ass.  Will  it  then  be  said  that 
the  dominion  of  the  East,  and  perhaps  the  sub- 
jugation of  all  Asia,  were  not  worth  a  turban 
and  a  pair  of  trowsers  1  And  in  truth  the  whole 
matter  was  reduced  to  this.  The  sheiks  had 
studied  how  to  I'ender  it  easy  to  us.  They  had 
smoothed  down  the  great  obstacles,  allowed  us 
the  use  of  wine,  and  dispensed  with  all  corpo- 
real formalities.  We  should  have  lost  only  our 
small-clothes  and  hats." 

Of  the  infidel  Rousseau,  Napoleon  ever  spoke 
in  terms  of  severe  reprobation.  "  He  was  a  bad 
man,  a  very  bad  man,"  said  he,  "he  caused  the 
revolution."  "  I  was  not  aware,"  another  re- 
plied, "  that  you  considered  the  French  Revolu- 
tion such  an  unmixed  evil."  "  Ah,"  Napuleon 
rejoined,  "  you  wish  to  say  that  without  the  rev- 
olution you  would  not  have  had  me.  Neverthe- 
less, without  the  revolution  France  would  have 
been  more  happy."  When  invited  to  visit  the 
hermitage  of  Rousseau,  to  see  his  cap,  table,  great 
chair,  &c.,  he  exclaimed,  "  Bah  !  I  have  no  taste 
for  such  fooleries.  Show  them  to  my  brother 
Louis.     He  is  worthy  of  them." 

Probably  the  following  remarks  of  Napoleon, 
made  at  St.  Helena,  will  give  a  very  correct  idea 
of  his  prevailing  feelings  upon  the  subject  of 
religion.  "  The  sentiment  of  religion  is  so  con- 
solatory, that  it  must  be  considered  a  gift  from 
Heaven.  What  a  resource  would  it  not  be  for  us 
here,  to  possess  it.  What  rewards  have  I  not 
a  right  to  expect,  who  have  run  a  career  so  ex- 
traordinary, so  tempestuous,  as  mine  has  been, 
without  committing  a  single  crime.  And  yet 
how  many  might  I  not  have  been  guilty  of  ^  I 
can  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  I  can 
await  his  judgment,  without  fear.  He  will  not 
find  my  conscience  stained  with  the  thoughts  of 
murder  and  poisonings  ;  with  the  infliction  of 
violent  and  premeditated  deaths,  events  so  com- 
mon in  the  history  of  those  whose  lives  resemble 
mine.  I  have  wished  only  for  the  power,  the 
greatness,  the  glory  of  France.  All  my  faculties, 
all  my  efforts,  all  my  movements,  were  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  that  object.  These  can  not 
be  crimes.  To  me  they  appeared  acts  of  virtue. 
What  then  would  be  my  happiness,  if  the  bright 
prospect  of  futurity  presented  itself  to  crown  the 
last  moments  of  my  existence." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  lost 


in  thought,  he  resumed  :  "  But,  how  is  it  possible 
that  conviction  can  find  its  way  to  our  hearts, 
when  we  hear  the  absurd  language,  and  witness 
the  iniquitous  conduct  of  the  greater  part  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  preach  to  us.  I 
am  surrounded  by  priests,  who  repeat  incessantly 
that  their  reign  is  not  of  this  world  ;  and  yet 
they  lay  their  hands  upon  every  thing  which 
they  can  get.  The  Pope  is  the  head  of  that  re- 
Ugion  which  is  from  Heaven.  What  did  the 
present  chief  pontiff",  who  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
and  a  holy  man,  not  offer,  to  be  allowed  to  return 
to  Rome.  The  surrender  of  the  government  of 
the  church,  of  the  institution  of  bishops  was  not 
too  much  for  him  to  give,  to  become  once  more 
a  secular  prince. 

"  Nevertheless,"  he  continued,  after  another 
thoughtful  pause,  "  it  can  not  be  doubted  that, 
as  emperor,  the  species  of  incredulity  which  I 
felt  was  beneficial  to  the  nations  I  had  to  govern. 
How  could  I  have  favored  equally  sects  so  op- 
posed to  one  another,  if  I  had  joined  any  one  of 
theml  How  could  I  have  preserved  the  inde- 
pendence of  my  thoughts  and  of  my  actions  un- 
der the  control  of  a  confessor,  who  would  have 
governed  me  under  the  dread  of  hell !"  Napo- 
leon closed  this  conversation,  by  ordering  the 
New  Testament  to  be  brought.  Commencing 
at  the  beginning,  he  read  aloud  as  far  as  the 
conclusion  of  our  Saviour's  address  to  his  dis- 
ciples upon  the  mountain.  He  expressed  him- 
self struck  wiih  the  hignest  admiiation,  in  con- 
templating its  purity,  its  sublimity,  and  the 
beautiful  perfection  of  its  moral  code. 

For  forty  days  the  ships  were  driven  about  by 
contrary  winds,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  they 
made  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  harbor  of  Ajaccio.  The  tidings  that  Napo- 
leon had  landed  in  his  native  town  swept  over 
the  island  like  a  gale,  and  the  whole  population 
crowded  to  the  port  to  catch  a  sight  of  their 
illustrious  countryman.  "  It  seemed,"  said  Na- 
poleon, "  that  half  of  the  inhabitants  had  discov- 
ered traces  of  kindred."  But  a  few  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  dwelUng  of  Madame  Letitia. 
was  pillaged  by  the  mob,  and  the  whole  Bona- 
parte family,  in  penury  and  fricndlessness,  were 
hunted  from  their  home,  effecting  their  escape 
in  an  open  boat  by  night.  Now,  the  name  of 
Bonaparte  filled  the  island  with  acclamations. 
But  Napoleon  was  alike  indifferent  to  such  un- 
just censure,  and  to  such  unthinking  applause. 
As  the  curse  did  not  depress,  neither  did  the 
hosanna  elate. 

After  the  delay  of  a  few  days  in  obtaining 
supplies,  the  ships  again  weighed  anchor,  on  the 
7th  of  October,  and  continued  their  perilous  voy- 
age. The  evening  of  the  next  day,  as  the  sun 
was  going  down  in  unusual  splendor,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  west,  painted  in  strong  relief  against 
his  golden  rays,  an  English  squadron.  The  ad- 
miral, who  saw  from  the  enemy's  signals  that 
he  was  observed,  urged  an  immediate  return  to 
Corsica.  Napoleon,  convinced  that  capture  would 
be  the  result  of  such  a  manoeuvre,  exclaimed, 
"  To  do  so  would  be  to  take  the  road  to  England. 
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I  am  seeking  that  to  France.  Spread  all  sail. 
Let  every  one  be  at  his  post.  Steer  to  the  north- 
west. Onward."  The  night  was  dark,  the  wind 
fair.  Rapidly  the  ships  were  approaching  the 
coast  of  France,  through  the  midst  of  the  hostile 
squadron,  and  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  capture.  Escape  seemed  impossible. 
It  was  a  night  of  fearful  apprehension  and  terror 
to  all  on  board,  excepting  Napoleon.  He  de- 
termined, in  case  of  extremity,  to  throw  himself 
into  a  boat,  and  trust  for  safety  to  darkness 
and  the  oars.  With  the  most  perfect  self-pos- 
session and  composure  of  spirits,  he  ordered  the 
long-boat  to  be  prepared,  selected  those  whom 
he  desired  to  accompany  him,  and  carefully  col- 
lected such  papers  as  he  was  anxious  to  preserve. 
Not  an  eye  was  closed  during  the  night.  It  was 
indeed  a  fearful  question  to  be  decided.  Are 
these  weary  wanderers,  in  a  few  hours,  to  be  in 
the  embrace  of  their  wives  and  their  children,  or 
will  the  next  moment  show  them  the  black  hull 
of  an  English  man-of-war,  emerging  from  the 
gloom,  to  consign  them  to  lingering  years  of 
captivity  in  an  English  prison  1  In  this  terrible 
hour  no  one  could  perceive  that  the  composure 
of  Napoleon  was  in  the  slightest  degree  ruffled. 
The  first  dawn  of  the  morning  revealed  to  their 
straining  vision  the  hills  of  France  stretching 
along  but  a  few  leagues  before  them,  and  far 
away,  in  the  northeast,  the  hostile  squadron,  dis- 
appearing beneath  the  horizon  of  the  sea.  The 
French  had  escaped.  The  wildest  bursts  of  joy 
rose  from  the  ships.  But  Napoleon  gazed  calmly 
upon  his  beloved  France,  with  pale  cheek  and 
marble  brow,  too  proud  to  manifest  emotion.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  four  vessels 
dropped  anchor  in  the  little  harbor  of  Frejus. 


It  was  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  October.  Thus 
for  fifty  days  Napoleon  had  been  tossed  upon  the 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by  the 
hostile  fleets  of  England,  Russia,  and  Turkey, 
and  yet  had  eluded  their  vigilance. 

This  wonderful  passage  of  Napoleon,  gave 
rise  to  many  caricatures,  both  in  England  and 
France.  One  of  these  caricatures,  which  was 
conspicuous  in  the  London  shop  windows,  pos- 
sessed so  much  point  and  historic  truth,  that 
Napoleon  is  said  to  have  laughed  most  heartily 
on  seeing  it.  Lord  Nelson,  as  is  well  known, 
with  all  his  heroism,  was  not  exempt  from  the 
frailties  of  humanity.  The  British  admiral  was 
represented  as  guarding  Napoleon.  Lady  Ham- 
ilton makes  her  appearance,  and  his  lordship 
becomes  so  engrossed  in  caressing  the  fair  en- 
chantress, that  Napoleon  escapes  between  his 
legs.  This  was  hardly  a  caricature.  It  was 
almost  historic  verity.  While  Napoleon  was 
struggling  against  adverse  storms  off  the  coast 
of  Africa,  Lord  Nelson,  adorned  with  the  laurels 
of  his  magnificent  victory,  in  fond  dalliance  with 
his  frail  Delilah,  was  basking  in  the  courts  of 
voluptuous  and  profligate  kings.  "  No  one," 
said  Napoleon,  "can  surrender  himself  to  the 
dominion  of  love,  without  the  forfeiture  of  some 
palms  of  glory." 

When  the  four  vessels  entered  the  harbor  of 
Frejus,  a  signal  at  the  mast-head  of  the  Muiron 
informed  the  authorities  on  shore  that  Napoleon 
was  on  board.  The  whole  town  was  instantly 
in  commotion.  Before  the  anchors  were  dropped 
the  harbor  was  filled  with  boats,  and  the  ships 
were  surrounded  with  an  enthusiastic  multitude, 
climbing  their  sides,  thronging  their  decks,  and 
rending  the  air  with  their  acclamations      All  the 
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laws  of  quarantine  were  disregarded.  The  peo- 
ple, weary  of  anarchy,  and  trembling  in  view  of 
the  approaching  Austrian  invasion,  were  almost 
delirious  with  delight  in  receiving  thus,  as  it 
were  from  the  clouds,  a  deliverer,  in  whose  po- 
tency they  could  implicitly  trust.  When  warned 
that  the  ships  had  recently  sailed  from  Alexan- 
dria, and  that  there  was  imminent  danger  that 
the  plague  might  be  communicated,  they  replied, 
"  We  had  rather  have  the  plague  than  the  Aus- 
trians."  Breaking  over  all  the  municipal  regula- 
tions of  health,  the  people  took  Napoleon,  almost 
by  violence,  hurried  him  over  the  side  of  the  ship 
to  the  boats,  and  conveyed  him  in  triumph  to 
the  shore.  The  tidings  had  spread  from  farm- 
house to  farm-house  with  almost  electric  speed, 
and  the  whole  country  population,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  crowding  down  to  the  shore. 
Even  the  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospital,  left 
their  cots  and  crawled  to  the  beach,  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  hero.  The  throng  became  so  great 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Napoleon  could 
land.  The  gathering  multitude,  however,  opened 
to  the  right  and  the  left,  and  Napoleon  passed 
through  them,  greeted  with  the  enthusiastic  cries 
of  "  Long  live  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  the  con- 
queror of  Egypt,  the  liberator  of  France."  The 
peaceful  little  harbor  of  Frejus  was  suddenly 
thrown  into  a  state  of  the  most  unheard  of  ex- 
citement. The  bells  rang  their  merriest  peels. 
The  guns  in  the  forts  rolled  forth  their  heaviest 
thunders  over  the  hills  and  over  the  waves  ;  and 
the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  ever  increasing 
multitudes,  thronging  Napoleon,  filled  the  air. 
The  ships  brought  the  first  tidings  of  the  won- 
derful victories  of  Mount  Tabor  and  of  Aboukir. 
The  French,  humiliated  by  defeat,  were  exceed- 
ingly elated  by  this  restoration  of  the  national 
honor.  The  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  arrival 
was  immediately  communicated,  by  telegraph,  to 
Paris,  which  was  six  hundred  miles  from  Frejus. 
When  the  tidings  of  Napoleon's  landing  at  Fre- 
jus, arrived  in  Paris,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of 
October,  Josephine  was  at  a  large  party  at  the 
house  of  M.  Gohier,  President  of  the  Directory. 
All  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  metropolis 
were  there.  The  intelligence  produced  the  most 
profound  sensation.  Some,  rioting  in  the  spoils 
of  office,  turned  pale  with  apprehension ;  knowing 
well  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  and  his  boundless 
popularity,  they  feared  another  revolution,  which 
should  eject  them  from  their  seats  of  power. 
Others  were  elated  with  hope  ;  they  felt  that 
Providence  had  sent  to  France  a  deliverer,  at  the 
very  moment  when  a  deliverer  was  needed.  One 
of  the  deputies,  who  had  been  deeply  grieved  at 
the  disasters  which  were  overwhelming  the  Re- 
public, actually  died  of  joy,  when  he  heard  of 
Napoleon's  return.  Josephine,  intensely  excited 
by  the  sudden  and  totally  unexpected  announce- 
ment, immediately  withdrew,  hastened  home,  and 
at  midnight,  without  allowing  an  hour  for  repose, 
she  entered  her  carriage,  with  Louis  Bonaparte 
and  Hortense,  who  subsequently  became  the 
bride  of  Louis,  and  set  out  to  meet  her  husband. 
Napoleon  almost  at  the  same  hour,  with  his  suite, 


left  Frejus.  During  every  step  of  his  progress 
he  was  greeted  with  the  most  extraordinary  de- 
monstrations of  enthusiasm  and  affection.  Bon- 
fires blazed  from  the  hills,  triumphal  arches, 
hastily  constructed,  spanned  his  path.  Long 
lines  of  maidens  spread  a  carpet  of  flowers  for 
his  chariot  wheels,  and  greeted  him  with  smiles 
and  choruses  of  welcome.  He  arrived  at  Lyons 
in  the  evening.  The  whole  city  was  brilliant 
with  illuminations.  An  immense  concourse  sur- 
rounded him  with  almost  delirious  shouts  of  joy. 
The  constituted  authorities  received  him  as  he 
descended  from  his  carriage.  The  mayor  had 
prepared  a  long  and  eulogistic  harangue  for  the 
occasion.  Napoleon  had  no  time  to  listen  to  it. 
With  a  motion  of  his  hand,  imposing  silence,  he 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  learned  that  France  was  in 
peril,  I  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  my 
army  in  Egypt,  that  I  might  come  to  her  rescue. 
I  now  go  hence.  In  a  few  days,  if  you  think  fit 
to  wait  upon  me,  I  shall  be  at  leisure  to  hear 
you."  Fresh  horses  were  by  this  time  attached 
to  the  carriages,  and  the  cavalcade,  which  like  a 
meteor  had  burst  upon  them,  like  a  meteor  dis- 
appeared. From  Lyons,  for  rome  unexplained 
reason.  Napoleon  turned  from  the  regular  route 
to  Paris  and  took  a  less  frequented  road.  When 
Josephine  arrived  at  Lyons,  to  her  utter  conster- 
nation she  found  that  Napoleon  had  left  the  city, 
several  hours  before  her  arrival,  and  that  they 
had  passed  each  other  by  different  roads.  Her 
anguish  was  inexpressible.  For  many  months 
she  had  not  received  a  line  from  her  idolized 
husband,  all  communication  having  been  inter- 
cepted by  the  English  cruisers.  She  knew  that 
many,  jealous  of  her  power,  had  disseminated, 
far  and  wide,  false  reports  respecting  her  con- 
duct. She  knew  that  these,  her  enemies,  would 
surround  Napoleon  immediately  upon  his  arrival, 
and  take  advantage  of  her  absence  to  inflame 
his  mind  against  her.  Lyons  is  245  miles  from 
Paris.  Josephine  had  passed  over  those  weary 
leagues  of  hill  and  dale,  pressing  on  without 
intermission,  by  day  and  by  night,  alighting  not 
for  refreshment  or  repose.  Faint,  exhausted, 
and  her  heart  sinking  within  her  with  fearfijl 
apprehensions  of  the  hopeless  alienation  of  her 
husband,  she  received  the  dreadful  tidings  that 
she  had  missed  him.  There  was  no  resource 
left  her  but  to  retrace  her  steps  with  the  utmost 
possible  celerity.  Napoleon  would,  however, 
have  been  one  or  two  days  in  Paris  before  Jose- 
phine could,  by  any  possibility,  re-enter  the  city. 
Probably  in  all  France,  there  was  not,  at  that 
time,  a  more  unhappy  woman  than  Josephine. 

Secret  wretchedness  was  also  gnawing  at  the 
heart  of  Napoleon.  Who  has  yet  fathomed  the 
mystery  of  human  love  1  Intenscst  love  and  in- 
tensest  hate  can,  at  the  same  moment,  intertwine 
their  fibres  in  inextricable  blending.  In  nothing 
is  the  will  so  impotent  as  m  guiding  or  checking 
the  impulses  of  this  omnipotent  passion.  Napo- 
leon loved  Josephine  with  that  almost  superhuman 
energy  which  characterized  all  the  movements 
of  his  impetuous  spirit.  The  stream  did  not  fret 
and  ripple  over  a  shallow  bed,  but  it  was  serene 
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in  its  unfathomable  depths.  The  world  contained 
but  two  objects  for  Napoleon,  glory  and  Joseph- 
ine ;  glory  first,  and  then,  closely  following,  the 
more  substantial  idol. 

Many  of  the  Parisian  ladies,  proud  of  a  more 
exalted  lineage  than  Josephine  could  boast,  were 
exceedingly  envious  of  the  supremacy  she  had 
attained  in  consequence  of  the  renown  of  her 
husband.  Her  influence  over  Napoleon  was  well 
known.  Philosophers,  statesmen,  ambitious  gen- 
erals, all  crowded  her  saloons,  paying  her  homage. 
A  favorable  word  from  Josephine  they  knew  would 
pave  the  way  for  them  to  fame  and  fortune.  Thus 
Josephine,  from  the  saloons  of  Paris,  with  milder 
radiance,  reflected  back  the  splendor  of  her  hus- 
band. She,  solicitous  of  securing  as  many  friends 
as  possible,  to  aid  him  in  future  emergencies,  was 
as  diligent  in  "  winning  hearts"  at  home,  as  Na- 
poleon was  in  conquering  provinces  abroad.  The 
gracefulness  of  Josephine,  her  consummate  deli- 
cacy of  moral  appreciation,  her  exalted  intellect- 
ual gifts,  the  melodious  tones  of  her  winning 
voice,  charmed  courtiers,  philosophers,  and  states- 
men alike.  Her  saloons  were  ever  crowded.  Her 
entertainments  were  ever  embellished  by  the 
presence  of  all  who  were  illustrious  in  rank  and 
power  in  the  metropolis.  And  in  whatever  cir- 
cles she  appeared  the  eyes  of  the  gentlemen  first 
sought  for  her.  Two  resistless  attractions  drew 
them.  She  was  peculiarly  fascinating  in  person 
and  in  character,  and,  through  her  renowned 
husband,  she  could  dispense  the  most  precious 
gifts.  It  is  not  difi!icult  to  imagine  the  envy 
which  must  thus  have  been  excited.  Many  a 
haughty  duchess  was  provoked,  almost  beyond 
endurance,  that  Josephine,  the  untitled  daughter 
of  a  West  Indian  planter,  should  thus  engross 
the  homage  of  Paris,  while  she,  with  her  proud 
rank,  her  wit,  and  her  beauty,  was  comparatively 
a  cipher.  Moreau's  wife,  in  particular,  resented 
the  supremacy  of  Josephine  as  a  personal  affront. 
She  thought  General  Moreau  entitled  to  as  much 
consideration  as  General  Bonaparte.  By  the 
jealousy,  rankling  in  her  own  bosom,  she  finally 
succeeded  in  rousing  her  husband  to  conspire 
against  Napoleon,  and  thus  the  hero  of  Hohen- 
Jinden  was  ruined.  Some  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  Napoleon  were  also  jealous  of  the  par- 
amount influence  of  Josephine,  and  would  gladly 
wrest  a  portion  of  it  from  her  hands.  Under  these 
circumstances,  in  various  ways,  slanders  had  been 
warily  insinuated  into  the  ears  of  Napoleon, 
respecting  the  conduct  of  his  wife.  Conspiring 
enemies  became  more  and  more  bold.  Josephine 
was  represented  as  having  forgotten  her  husband, 
as  reveling  exultant  with  female  vanity,  in  gen- 
eral flirtation  ;  and,  finally,  as  guilty  of  gross  in- 
fidelity. Nearly  all  the  letters  written  by  Napo- 
leon and  Josephine  to  each  other,  were  intercepted 
by  the  English  cruisers.  Though  Napoleon  did 
not  credit  these  charges  in  full,  he  cherished  not 
a  little  of  the  pride,  which  led  the  Roman  mon- 
arch to  exclaim,  "  Caesar's  wife  must  not  be  sus- 
pected." 

Napoleon  was  in  this  troubled  state  of  mind 
during  the  latter  months  of  his  residence  in  Egypt. 


One  day  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  tent,  which 
was  pitched  in  the  great  Arabian  desert.  Sev- 
eral months  had  passed  since  he  had  heard  a 
word  from  Josephine.  Years  might  elapse  ere 
they  would  meet  again.  Junot  entered,  having 
just  received,  through  some  channel  of  jealousy 
and  malignity,  communications  from  Paris.  Cau- 
tiously, but  fully,  he  unfolded  the  whole  budget 
of  Parisian  gossip.  Josephine  had  found,  as  he 
represented,  in  the  love  of  others  an  ample  re- 
compense for  the  absence  of  her  husband.  She 
was  surrounded  by  admirers  with  whom  she  was 
engaged  in  an  incessant  round  of  intrigues  and 
flirtations.  Regardless  of  honor  she  had  sur- 
rended  herself  to  the  dominion  of  passion.  Na- 
poleon was  for  a  few  moments  in  a  state  of  ter- 
rible agitation.  With  hasty  strides,  like  a  chafed 
lion,  he  paced  his  tent,  exclaiming,  "  Why  do  I 
love  that  woman  sol  Why  can  I  not  tear  her 
image  from  my  heart  1  I  will  do  so.  I  will  have 
an  immediate  and  an  open  divorce — open  and 
public  divorce."  He  immediately  wrote  to  Jo- 
sephine, in  terms  of  the  utmost  severity,  accusing 
her  of  "  playing  the  coquette  with  half  the  world." 
The  letter  escaped  the  British  cruisers,  and  she 
received  it.  It  almost  broke  her  faithful  heart. 
Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Na- 
poleon and  Josephine  were  to  meet  after  an  ab- 
sence of  eighteen  months.  Josephine  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  see  Napoleon  before  he 
should  have  an  interview  with  her  enemies. 
Hence  the  depth  of  anguish  with  which  she 
heard  that  her  husband  had  passed  her.  Two 
or  three  days  must  elapse  ere  she  could  possibly 
retrace  the  weary  miles  over  which  she  had  al- 
ready traveled. 

In  the  mean  time  the  carriage  of  Napoleon 
was  rapidly  approaching  the  metropolis.  By 
night  his  path  was  brilliant  with  bonfires  and 
illuminations.  The  ringing  of  bells,  the  thunders 
of  artillery,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude, 
accompanied  him  every  step  of  his  way.  But  no 
smile  of  triumph  played  upon  his  pale  and  pen- 
sive cheeks.  He  felt  that  he  was  returning  to  a 
desolated  home.  Gloom  reigned  in  his  heart. 
He  entered  Paris,  and  drove  rapidly  to  his  own 
dwelling.  Behold,  Josephine  was  not  there. 
Conscious  guilt,  he  thought,  had  made  her  afraid 
to  meet  him.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  hidden  anguish  of  Napoleon's  soul. 
That  his  proud  spirit  must  have  suffered  intensity 
of  woe,  no  one  can  doubt.  The  bitter  enemies 
of  Josephine  immediately  surrounded  him,  eagerly 
taking  advantage  of  her  absence,  to  inflame,  to  a 
still  higher  degree,  by  adroit  insinuations,  his 
jealousy  and  anger.  Eugene  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  return  from  Egypt,  and  his  affectionate 
heart  ever  glowed  with  love  and  admiration  for 
his  mother.  With  anxiety,  amounting  to  an- 
guish, he  watched  at  the  window  for  her  arrival. 
Said  one  to  Napoleon,  maliciously  endeavoring 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  reconciliation,  "Jo- 
sephine will  appear  before  you,  with  all  her  fas- 
cinations. She  will  explain  matters.  You  will 
forgive  all,  and  tranquillity  will  be  restored." 
"  Never  !"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  with  pallid  cheek 
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and  trembling  lip,  striding  nervously  to  and  fro, 
through  the  room,  "never!  I  forgive!  never!" 
Then  stopping  suddenly,  and  gazing  the  inter- 
locutor wildly  in  the  face,  he  exclaimed,  with 
passionate  gesticulation,  "  You  know  me.  Were 
I  not  sure  of  my  resolution,  I  would  tear  out  this 
heart,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire." 

How  strange  is  the  life  of  the  heart  of  man. 
From  this  interview,  Napoleon,  two  hours  after 
his  arrival  in  Paris,  with  his  whole  soul  agitated 
by  the  tumult  of  domestic  woe,  went  to  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Luxembourg,  to  visit  the  Directory,  to 
form  his  plans  for  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment of  France.  Pale,  pensive,  joyless,  his  in- 
flexible purposes  of  ambition  wavered  not — his 
iron  energies  yielded  not.  Josephine  was  an 
idol.  He  execrated  her  and  he  adored  her.  He 
loved  her  most  passionately.  He  hated  her  most 
virulently.  He  could  clasp  her  one  moment  to 
his  bosom  with  burning  kisses ;  the  next  moment 
he  would  spurn  her  from  him  as  the  most  loath- 
some wretch.  But  glory  was  a  still  more  cher- 
ished idol,  at  whose  shrine  he  bowed  with  un- 
wavering adoration.  He  strove  to  forget  his 
domestic  wretchedness  by  prosecuting,  with  new 
vigor,  his  schemes  of  grandeur.  As  he  ascended 
the  stairs  of  the  Luxembourg,  some  of  the  guard, 
who  had  been  with  him  in  Italy,  recognized  his 
person,  and  he  was  instantly  greeted,  with  en- 
thusiastic shouts,  "  Long  live  Bonaparte."  The 
clamor  rolled  like  a  voice  of  thunder  through  the 
spacious  halls  of  the  palace,  and  fell,  like  a  death 
knell,  upon  the  ears  of  the  Directors.  The  pop- 
ulace, upon  the  pavement,  caught  the  sound  and 
reechoed  it  from  street  to  street.  The  plays  at 
the  theatres,  and  the  songs  at  the  Opera,  were 
stopped,  that  it  might  be  announced,  from  the 
stage,  that  Bonaparte  had  arrived  in  Paris.  Men, 
women,  and  children  simultaneously  rose  to  their 
feet,  and  a  wild  burst  of  enthusiastic  joy  swelled 
upon  the  night  air.  All  Paris  was  in  commotion. 
The  name  of  Bonaparte  was  upon  every  lip.  The 
enthusiasm  was  contagious.  Illuminations  be- 
gan to  blaze,  here  and  there,  without  concert, 
from  the  universal  rejoicing,  till  the  whole  city 
was  resplendent  with  light.  One  bell  rang  forth 
its  merry  peal  of  greeting,  and  then  another,  and 
another,  till  every  steeple  was  vocal  with  its 
clamorous  welcome.  One  gun  was  heard,  roll- 
ing its  heavy  thunders  over  the  city.  It  was  the 
signal  for  an  instantaneous,  tumultuous  roar, 
from  artillery  and  musketry,  from  all  the  battal- 
ions in  the  metropolis.  The  tidings  of  the  great 
victories  of  Aboukir  and  Mount  Tabor,  reached 
Paris  with  Napoleon.  Those  Oriental  names 
were  shouted  through  the  streets,  and  blazed 
upon  the  eyes  of  the  delighted  people  in  letters 
of  light.  Thus  in  an  hour  the  whole  of  Paris 
was  thrown  into  a  delirium  of  joy,  and,  without 
any  previous  arrangements,  there  was  displayed 
the  most  triumphant  and  gorgeous  festival. 

The  government  of  France  was  at  this  time 
organized  somewhat  upon  the  model  of  that  of 
the  United  States.  Instead  of  one  President, 
they  had  five,  called  Directors.  Their  Senate 
was  called  The  House  of  Ancients  ;  their  House 


of  Representatives,  The  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. The  five  Directors,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, were  ever  quarreling  among  themselves, 
each  wishing  for  the  lion's  share  of  power.  The 
Monarchist,  the  Jacobin,  and  the  moderate  Repub- 
lican could  not  harmoniously  co-operate  in  gov- 
ernment. They  only  circumvented  each  other, 
while  the  administration  sank  into  disgrace  arwl 
ruin.  The  Abbe  Sieyes  was  decidedly  the  most 
able  man  of  the  Executive.  He  was  a  proud  pa- 
trician, and  his  character  may  be  estimated  from 
the  following  anecdote,  which  Napoleon  has  re- 
lated respecting  him  : 

"  The  abbe,  before  the  revolution,  was  chap- 
lain to  one  of  the  princesses.  One  day,  when 
he  was  performing  mass  before  herself,  her  at- 
tendants, and  a  large  congregation,  something  oc- 
curred which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  prin- 
cess to  leave  the  room.  The  ladies  in  waiting 
and  the  nobility,  who  attended  church  more  out 
of  complaisance  to  her  than  from  any  sense  of 
religion,  followed  her  example.  Sieyes  was  very 
busy  reading  his  prayers,  and,  for  a  few  moments, 
he  did  not  perceive  their  departure.  At  last, 
raising  his  eyes  from  his  book,  behold  the  prin- 
cess, the  nobles,  and  all  the  ton  had  disappeared. 
With  an  air  of  displeasure  and  contempt  he  shut 
the  book,  and  descended  from  the  pulpit,  exclaim- 
ing, '  I  do  not  read  prayers  for  the  rabble.'  He 
immediately  went  out  of  the  chapel,  leaving  the 
service  half- finished." 

Napoleon  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  of  October,  1799.  Two  days  and  two  nights 
elapsed,  ere  Josephine  was  able  to  retrace  the 
weary  leagues  over  which  she  had  passed.  It 
was  the  hour  of  midnight  on  the  19th,  when  the 
rattle  of  her  carriage-wheels  was  heard  enter- 
ing the  court-yard  of  their  dwelling  in  the  Rue 
Chanteraine.  Eugene,  anxiously  awaiting  her 
arrival,  was  instantly  at  his  mother's  side,  folding 
her  in  his  embrace.  Napoleon  also  heard  the 
arrival,  but  he  remained  sternly  in  his  chamber. 
He  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  greet  Josephine 
at  the  door  of  her  carriage,  even  when  she  re- 
turned from  an  ordinary  morning  ride.  No  mat- 
ter what  employments  engrossed  his  mind,  no 
matter  what  guests  were  present,  he  would  im- 
mediately leave  every  thing,  and  hasten  to  the 
door  to  assist  Josephine  to  alight  and  to  accom- 
pany her  into  the  house.  But  now,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  eighteen  months,  the  faithful  Josephine, 
half-dead  with  exhaustion,  was  at  the  door,  and 
Napoleon,  with  pallid  cheek  and  compressed  lip, 
and  jealousy  rankling  in  his  bosom,  remained 
sternly  in  his  room,  preparing  to  overwhelm  her 
with  his  indignation. 

Josephine  was  in  a  state  of  terrible  agitation. 
Her  limbs  tottered  and  her  heart  throbbed  most 
violently.  Assisted  by  Eugene,  and  accompanied 
by  Hortense,  she  tremblingly  ascended  the  stairs 
to  the  little  parlor  where  she  had  so  often  re- 
ceived the  caresses  of  her  most  afliectionate 
spouse.  She  opened  the  door.  There  stood 
Napoleon,  as  immovable  as  a  statue,  leaning 
against  the  mantle,  with  his  arms  folded  across 
his  breast.     Sternly  and  silently,  he  cast  a  with- 
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ering  look  upon  Josephine,  and  then  exclaimed 
in  tones,  which,  like  a  dagger  pierced  her  heart, 
"  Madame  !  It  is  my  wish  that  you  retire  im- 
mediately to  Malmaison." 

Josephine  staggered  and  would  have  fallen,  as 
if  struck  by  a  mortal  blow,  had  she  not  been 
caught  in  the  arms  of  her  son.  Sobbing  bitterly 
with  anguish,  she  was  conveyed  by  Eugene  to 
her  own  apartment.  Napoleon  also  was  dread- 
fully agitated.  The  sight  of  Josephine  had  re- 
vived all  his  passionate  love.  But  he  fully  be- 
lieved that  Josephine  had  unpardonably  trifled 
with  his  affections,  that  she  had  courted  the  ad- 
miration of  a  multitude  of  flatterers,  and  that  she 
had  degraded  herself  and  her  husband  by  playing 
the  coquette.  The  proud  spirit  of  Napoleon  could 
not  brook  such  a  requital  for  his  fervid  love. 
With  hasty  strides  he  traversed  the  room,  striv- 
ing to  nourish  his  indignation.  The  sobs  of  Jo- 
sephine had  deeply  moved  him.  He  yearned  to 
fold  her  again  in  fond  love  to  his  heart.  But  he 
proudly  resolved  that  he  would  not  relent.  Jo- 
sephine, with  that  prompt  obedience  which  ever 
characterized  her,  prcDared  imm'^diately  to  com- 
ply with  his  orders.  It  was  midnight.  For  a 
week  she  had  lived  in  her  carriage  almost  with- 
out food  or  sleep.  Malmaison  was  thirty  miles 
from  Paris.  Napoleon  did  not  suppose  that  she 
would  leave  the  house  until  morning.  Much  to 
his  surprise,  in  a  few  moments  he  heard  Joseph- 
ine, Eugene,  and  Hortense  descending  the  stairs 
to  take  the  carriage.  Napoleon,  even  in  his  an- 
ger, could  not  be  thus  inhuman.  "My  heart," 
he  said,  "was  never  formed  to  witness  tears  with- 
out emotion."  He  immediately  descended  to  the 
court-yard,  though  his  pride  would  not  yet  allow 
him  to  speak  to  Josephine.  He,  however,  ad- 
dressing Eugene,  urged  the  party  to  return  and 
obtain  refreshment  and  repose.  Josephine,  all 
submission,  unhesitatingly  yielded  to  his  wishes, 
and  re-ascending  the  stairs,  in  the  extremity  of 
exhaustion  and  grief,  threw  herself  upon  a  couch, 
in  her  apartment.     Napoleon,  equally  wretched, 


returned  to  his  cabinet.  Two  days  of  utter  mis- 
ery passed  away,  during  which  no  intercourse 
took  place  between  the  estranged  parties,  each 
of  whom  loved  the  other  with  almost  superhu- 
man intensity. 

Love  in  the  heart  will  finally  triumph  over  all 
obstructions.  The  struggle  was  long,  but  grad- 
ually pride  and  passion  yielded,  and  love  regained 
the  ascendency.  Napoleon  so  far  surrendered 
on  the  third  day,  as  to  enter  the  apartment  of 
Josephine.  She  was  seated  at  a  toilet-table,  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands,  and  absorbed  in  the 
profoundest  woe.  The  letters,  which  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Napoleon,  and  which  she  had  evi- 
dently been  reading,  were  spread  upon  the  table. 
Hortense,  the  picture  of  grief  and  despair,  was 
standing  in  the  alcove  of  a  window.  Napoleon  had 
opened  the  door  softly,  and  his  entrance  had  not 
been  heard.  With  an  irresolute  step  he  advanced 
toward  his  wife,  and  then  said,  kindly  and  sadly, 
"  Josephine  !"  She  started  at  the  sound  of  that 
well-known  voice,  and  raising  her  swollen  eyes, 
swimming  in  tears,  mournfully  exclaimed,  "  Mon 
ami" — my  friend.  This  was  the  term  of  endear- 
ment with  which  she  had  invariably  addressed 
her  husband.  It  recalled  a  thousand  delightful 
reminiscences.  Napoleon  was  vanquished.  He 
extended  his  hand.  Josephine  threw  herself  into 
his  arms,  pillowed  her  aching  head  upon  his  bo- 
som, and  in  the  intensity  of  blended  joy  and  an- 
guish, wept  convulsively.  A  long  explanation 
ensued.  Napoleon  became  satisfied  that  Joseph- 
ine had  been  deeply  wronged.  The  reconcilia- 
tion was  cordial  and  entire,  and  was  never  again 
interrupted. 

Napoleon  now,  with  a  stronger  heart,  turned 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs  to  rescue 
France  from  anarchy.  He  was  fully  conscious 
of  his  own  ability  to  govern  the  nation.  He 
knew  that  it  was  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of 
the  people  that  he  should  grasp  the  reins  of  pow- 
er. He  was  confident  of  their  cordial  co-opera- 
tion in  any  plans  he  might  adopt.     Still  it  was 
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an  enterprise  of  no  small  difficulty  to  thrust  the 
five  Directors  from  their  thrones,  and  to  get  the 
control  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  and  of  The 
Five  Hundred.  Never  was  a  difficult  achieve- 
ment more  adroitly  and  proudly  accomplished. 

For  many  days  Napoleon  almost  entirely  se- 
cluded himself  from  observation,  affecting  a  stu- 
dious avoidance  of  the  public  gaze.  He  laid 
aside  his  military  dress,  and  assumed  the  peace- 
ful costume  of  the  National  Institute.  Occasion- 
ally he  vv^ore  a  beautiful  Turkish  sabre,  suspend- 
ed by  a  silk,  ribbon.  This  simple  dress  trans- 
portied  the  imagination  of  the  beholder  to  Aboukir, 
Mount  Tabor,  and  the  Pyramids.  He  studiously 
sought  the  society  of  literary  men,  and  devoted 
to  them  his  attention.  He  invited  distinguished 
men  of  the  Institute  to  dine  with  him,  and  avoid- 
ing political  discussion,  conversed  only  upon  lit- 
erary and  scientific  subjects. 

Moreau  and  Bemadotte  were  the  two  rival 
generals  from  whom  Napoleon  had  the  most  to 
fear.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  Napo- 
leon said  to  Bourrienne,  "  I  believe  that  I  shall 
have  Bemadotte  and  Moreau  against  me.  But 
I  do  not  fear  Moreau.  He  is  devoid  of  energy. 
He  prefers  military  to  political  power.  We  shall 
gain  him  by  the  promise  of  a  command.  But 
Bemadotte  has  Moorish  blood  in  his  veins.  He 
is  bold  and  enterprising.  He  does  not  like  me, 
and  I  am  certain  that  he  will  oppose  me.  If  he 
should  become  ambitious  he  will  venture  any 
thing.  Besides,  this  fellow  is  not  to  be  seduced. 
He  is  disinterested  and  clever.  But,  after  all,  we 
have  just  arrived.     We  shall  see." 

Napoleon  formed  no  conspiracy.  He  confided 
to  no  one  his  designs.  And  yet,  in  his  own  sol- 
itary mind,  relying  entirely  upon  his  own  capa- 
cious resources,  he  studied  the  state  of  affairs 
and  he  matured  his  plans.  Sieyes  was  the  only 
one  whose  talents  and  influence  Napoleon  feared. 
The  abbe  also  looked  with  apprehension  upon 
his  formidable  rival.  They  stood  aloof  and  eyed 
each  other.  Meeting  at  a  dinner  party,  each 
was  too  proud  to  make  advances.  Yet  each 
thought  only  of  the  other.  Mutually  exasperated, 
they  separated  without  having  spoken.  "  Did 
you  see  that  insolent  little  fellow  1"  said  Sieyes, 
"  he  would  not  even  condescend  to  notice  a  mem- 
ber of  the  government,  who,  if  they  had  done 
right,  would  have  caused  him  to  be  shot."  "  What 
on  earth,"  said  Napoleon,  "  could  have  induced 
them  to  put  that  priest  in  the  Directory.  He  is 
sold  to  Prussia.  Unless  you  take  care,  he  will 
deliver  you  up  to  that  power."  Napoleon  dined 
with  Moreau,  who  afterward  in  hostility  to  Napo- 
leon pointed  the  guns  of  Russia  against  the  col- 
umns of  his  countrymen.  The  dinner  party  was 
at  Gohier's,  one  of  the  Directors.  The  following 
interesting  conversation  took  place  between  the 
rival  generals.  When  first  introduced,  they  look- 
ed at  each  other  a  moment  without  speaking. 
Napoleon,  conscious  of  his  own  superiority, 
and  solicitous  to  gain  the  powerful  co-operation 
of  Moreau,  made  the  first  advances,  and,  with 
great  courtesy,  expressed  the  earnest  desire  he 
felt  to  make  his  acquaintance.     "  You  have  re- 


turned victorious  from  Egypt,"  replied  Moreau, 
"  and  I  from  Italy  after  a  great  defeat.     It  was 
the   month   which    General    Joubert   passed   in 
Paris,  after  his  marriage,  which  caused  our  dis- 
asters.    This    gave    the    allies    time    to   reduce 
Mantua,  and  to  b||ng  up  the  force  which  besieg- 
ed it  to  take  a  part  in  the  action.     It  is  always 
the    greater   number  which   defeats    the  less." 
"  True,"  replied    Napoleon,  "  it  is  always   the 
greater  number  which  beats  the  less  "     "  And 
yet,"  said  Gohier,  "with  small  armies  you  have 
frequently  defeated  large  ones."     "  Even  then," 
rejoined  Napoleon,  *'  it  was  always  the  inferior 
force  which  was  defeated  by  the  superior.    When 
with  a  small  body  of  men  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  one,  collecting  my  little  band,  I  fell 
like  lightning  on  one  of  the  wings  of  the  hostile 
army,  and  defeated  it.     Profiting  by  the  disorder 
which  such  an  event  never  failed  to  occasion  in 
their  whole  line,  I  repeated  the  attack,  with  sim- 
ilar success,  in  another  quarter,  still  with  my 
whole  force.     I  thus  beat  it  in  detail.     The  gen- 
eral victory  which  was  the  result,  was  still  an 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  that  the 
greater  force  defeats  the  lesser."     Napoleon,  by 
those  fascinations  of  mind  and  manner,  which 
enabled  him  to  win  to  him  whom  he  would,  soon 
gained  an  ascendency  over  Moreau.     And  when, 
two  days  after,  in  token  of  his  regard,  he  sent 
him  a  beautiful  poniard  set  with  diamonds,  worth 
two  thousand  dollars  :  the  work  was  accomplish- 
ed, and  Moreau  was   ready  to  do  his  bidding. 
Napoleon   gave  a  small  and  very  select  dinner 
party.     Gohier  was  invited.     The  conversation 
turned  on  the  turquoise  used  by  the  Orientals 
to  clasp  their  turbans.     Napoleon,  rising  from 
the  table  took  from  a  private  drawer,  two  very 
beautiful  brooches,  richly  set  with  those  jewels. 
One  he  gave  to  Gohier,  the  other  to  his  tried 
friend    Desaix.     "  It  is  a  little  toy,"   said  he, 
"  which  we  republicans  may  give  and  receive 
without  impropriety."     The   Director,  flattered 
by  the  delicacy  of  the  compliment,  and  yet  not 
repelled  by  any  thing  assuming  the  grossness 
of  a  bribe,  yielded  his  heart's  homage  to  Napo- 
leon. 

Republican  France  was  surrounded  by  mon- 
archies in  arms  against  her.  Their  hostility  was 
so  inveterate,  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  so  inevitable,  that  Napoleon  thought  that 
France  should  ever  be  prepared  for  an  attack, 
and  that  the  military  spirit  should  be  carefully 
fostered.  Republican  America,  most  happily, 
has  no  foe  to  fear,  and  all  her  energies  may  be 
devoted  to  filling  the  land  with  peace  and  plenty, 
But  a  republic  in  monarchical  Europe  must  sleep 
by  the  side  of  its  guns.  "  Do  you,  really,"  said 
Napoleon,  to  Gohier,  in  this  interview,  "  advocate 
a  general  peace  1  You  are  wrong.  The  Repub- 
lic should  never  make  but  partial  accommodations. 
It  should  always  contrive  to  have  some  war  on 
hand  to  keep  alive  the  military  spirit."  We  can, 
perhaps,  find  a  little  extenuation  for  this  remark, 
in  its  apparent  necessity,  and  in  the  influences 
of  the  martial  ardor  in  which  Napoleon  from  his 
very  infancy  had   been  enveloped.     Even  now, 
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it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  time  is  far  distant  ere 
the  nations  of  the  earth  can  learn  war  no  more. 

Lefebvre  was  commandant  of  the  guard  of  the 
two  legislative  bodies.  His  co-operation  was  im- 
portant. Napoleon  sent  a  special  invitation  for 
an  interview.  "  Lefebvre,"  sSid  he,  "  will  you, 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Republic,  suffer  it  to 
perish  in  the  hands  of  these  lawyers  1  Join  me 
and  assist  to  save  it."  Taking  from  his  own 
side  the  beautiful  Turkish  scimitar  which  he 
wore,  he  passed  the  ribbon  over  Lefebvre's  neck, 
saying,  "  accept  this  sword,  which  I  wore  at  the 
battle  of  the  Pyramids.  I  give  it  to  you  as  a 
token  of  my  esteem  and  confidence."  "  Yes," 
replied  Lefebvre,  most  highly  gratified  at  this  sig- 
nal mark  of  confidence  and  generosity,  "  let  us 
throw  the  lawyers  into  the  river." 

Napoleon  soon  had  an  interview  with  Berna- 
dotte.  "  He  confessed,"  said  Napoleon  to  Bour- 
rienne,  "  that  he  thought  us  all  lost.  He  spoke 
of  external  enemies,  of  iyiternal  enemies,  and,  at 
that  word  he  looked  steadiiy  in  my  face.  I  also 
gave  him  a  glance.  But  patience  ;  the  pear  will 
soon  be  ripe." 

In  this  interview  Napoleon  inveighed  against 
the  violence  and  lawlessness  of  the  Jacobin  club. 
"1  our  own  brothers,"  Bernadotte  replied,  "  were 
the  founders  of  that  club.  And  yet  you  reproach 
me  with  favoring  its  principles.  It  is  to  the  in- 
structions of  some  one,  1  know  not  who,  that  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  agitation  which  now  prevails." 
"  True,  general,"  Napoleon  replied,  most  vehe- 
mently, "  and  I  would  rather  live  in  the  woods, 
than  in  a  society  which  presents  no  security 
against  violence."  This  conversation  only 
strengthened  the  alienation  already  existing  be- 
tween them. 

Bernadotte,  though  a  brave  and  efficient  officer, 
was  a  jealous  braggadocio.  At  the  first  interview 
between  these  two  distinguished  men,  when  Na- 
poleon was  in  command  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
they  contemplated  each  other  with  mutual  dislike. 
'*  I  have  seen  a  man,"  said  Bernadotte,  "  of  twen- 
ty-six or  seven  years  of  age,  who  assumes  the 
air  of  one  of  fifty  ;  and  he  presages  any  thing 
but  good  tc  the  RepubUc."  Napoleon  summarily 
dismissed  Bernadotte  by  saying,  "he  has  a  French 
head  and  a  Roman  heart." 

There  were  three  political  parties  now  divid- 
ing France  ,  the  old  royalist  party,  in  favor  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ;  the  radical  dem- 
ocrats, or  Jacobins,  with  Barras  at  its  head,  sup- 
ported by  the  mob  of  Paris;  and  the  moderate 
republicans  led  by  Sieyes.  All  these  parties 
struggling  together,  and  fearing  each  other,  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  anarchy  which  prevailed, 
immediately  paid  court  to  Napoleon,  hoping  to 
secure  the  support  of  his  all-powerful  arm.  Na- 
poleon determined  to  co-operate  with  the  mode- 
rate republicans.  The  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons was  not  only  out  of  the  question,  but  Na- 
poleon had  no  more  power  to  secure  that  result, 
than  had  Washmgton  to  bring  the  United  States 
into  peaceful  submission  to  George  III.  "  Had 
I  joined  the  Jacobins,"  said  Napoleon,  "  I  should 
have  risked  nothing.     But  after  conquering  with 


them,  it  would  have  been  necessary  almost  im- 
mediately, to  conquer  against  them.  A  club  can 
not  endure  a  permanent  chief  It  wants  one  for 
every  successive  passion.  Now  to  make  use  of 
a  party  one  day,  in  order  to  attack  it  the  next, 
under  whatever  pretext  it  is  done,  is  still  an  act 
of  treachery.  It  was  inconsistent  with  my  prin- 
ciples." 

Sieyes,  the  head  of  the  moderate  republicans, 
and  Napoleon  soon  understood  each  other,  and 
each  admitted  the  necessity  of  co-operation.  The 
government  was  in  a  state  of  chaos.  "  Our  sal- 
vation now  demands,"  said  the  wily  diplomatist, 
"  both  a  head  and  a  sword."  Napoleon  had  both. 
In  one  fortnight  from  the  time  when  he  landed 
at  Frejus,  "  the  pear  was  ripe."  The  plan  was 
all  matured  for  the  great  conflict.  Napoleon,  in 
solitary  grandeur,  kept  his  own  counsel.  He  had 
secured  the  cordial  co-operation,  the  unquestion- 
ing obedience  of  all  his  subordinates.  Like  the 
general  upon  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  simply  to 
give  his  orders,  and  columns  marched,  and 
squadrons  charged,  and  generals  swept  the  field 
in  unquestioning  obedience.  Though  he  had 
determined  to  ride  over  and  to  destroy  the  exist- 
ing government,  he  wished  to  avail  himself,  so 
far  as  possible,  of  the  mysterious  power  of  law, 
as  a  conqueror  turns  a  captured  battery  upon  the 
foe  from  whom  it  had  been  wrested.  Such  a 
plot,  so  simple,  yet  so  bold  and  efficient,  vvas 
never  formed  before.  And  no  one,  but  another 
Napoleon,  will  be  able  to  execute  another  such 
again.  All  Paris  was  in  a  state^of  intense  ex- 
citement. Something  great  was  to  be  done. 
Napoleon  was  to  do  it.  But  nobody  knew  when, 
or  what,  or  how.  All  impatiently  awaited  orders. 
The  majority  of  the  Senate,  or  Council  of  An- 
cients, conservative  in  its  tendencies,  and  having 
once  seen,  during  the  reign  of  terror,  the  horrors 
of  Jacobin  domination,  were  ready,  most  obsequi- 
ously, to  rally  beneath  the  banner  of  so  resolute 
a  leader  as  Napoleon.  They  were  prepared, 
without  question,  to  pass  any  vote  which  he 
should  propose.  The  House  of  Representatives 
or  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  more  democratic  in 
its  constitution,  contained  a  large  number  of  vul- 
gar, ignorant,  and  passionate  demagogues,  strug- 
gling to  grasp  the  reins  of  power.  '  Carnot, 
whose  co-operation  Napoleon  had  entirely  secured, 
was  President  of  the  Senate.  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
the  brother  of  Napoleon,  was  Speaker  of  the 
House.  The  two  bodies  met  in  the  palace  of 
the  Tuileries.  The  constitution  conferred  upon 
the  Council  of  Ancients,  the  right  to  decide  upon 
the  place  of  meeting  for  both  legislative  assem- 
blies. 

All  the  officers  of  the  garrison  in  Paris,  and  all 
the  distinguished  military  men  in  the  metropolis, 
had  solicited  the  honor  of  a  presentation  to  Na- 
poleon. Without  any  public  announcement,  each 
one  was  privately  informed  that  Napoleon  would 
see  him  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  November. 
All  the  regiments  in  the  city  had  also  solicited 
the  honor  of  a  review  by  the  distinguished  con- 
queror. They  were  also  informed  that  Napoleon 
would  review  them  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
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9th  of  November. '  The  Council  of  Ancients  was 
called  to  convene  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  same  day.  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
were  also  to  convene  at  11  o'clock  of  the  same 
morning.  This,  the  famous  18th  of  Brumaire, 
was  the  destined  day  for  the  commencement  of 
the  great  struggle.  These  appointments  were 
given  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  no  public  atten- 
tion. The  general-in-chief  was  thus  silently  ar- 
ranging his  forces  for  the  important  conflict. 
To  none  did  he  reveal  those  combinations,  by 
which  he  anticipated  a  bloodless  victory. 

The  morning  of  the  9th  of  November  arrived. 
The  sun  rose  with  unwonted  splendor  over  the 
domes  of  the  thronged  city.  A  more  brilliant 
day  never  dawned.     Through  all  the  streets  of 


the  mammoth  metropolis  there  was  heard,  in  the 
earliest  twilight  of  the  day,  the  music  of  martial 
bands,  the  tramp  of  battalions,  the  clatter  of  iron 
hoofs,  and  the  rumbling  of  heavy  artillery  wheels 
over  the  pavements,  as  regiments  of  infantry, 
artillery,  and  cavalry,  in  the  proudest  array, 
marched  to  the  Boulevards  to  receive  the  honor 
of  a  review  from  the  conqueror  of  Italy  and  of 
•'^gypt-  The  whole  city  was  in  commotion, 
guided  by  the  unseen  energies  of  Napoleon  in 
the  retirement  of  his  closet.  At  eight  o'clock  Na- 
poleon's house,  in  the  Rue  Chanteraine,  was  so 
thronged  with  illustrious  military  men,  in  most 
brilliant  uniform,  that  every  room  was  filled  and 
even  the  street  was  crowded  with  the  resplendent 
guests.    At  that  moment  the  Council  of  Ancients 
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passed  the  decree,  which  Napoleon  had  prepared, 
that  the  two  legislative  bodies  should  transfer 
their  meetings  to  St.  Cloud,  a  few  miles  from 
Paris;  and  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  should  be 
put  in  command  of  all  the  military  forces  in  the 
city,  to  secure  the  public  peace.  The  removal 
to  St.  Cloud  was  a  merciful  precaution  against 
bloodshed.  It  secured  the  legislatures  from  the 
ferocious  interference  of  a  Parisian  mob.  The 
President  of  the  Council  was  himself  commis- 
sioned to  bear  the  decree  to  Napoleon.  He  el- 
bowed his  way  through  the  brilliant  throng, 
crowding  the  door  and  the  apartment  of  Napo- 
leon's dwelling,  and  presented  to  him  the  ordi- 
nance. Napoleon  was  ready  to  receive  it.  He 
stepped  upon  the  balcony,  gathered  his  vast  ret- 
inue of  powerful  guests  before  him,  and  in  a 
loud  and  firm  voice,  read  to  them  the  decree. 
"  Gentlemen,''  said  he,  "  will  you  help  me  save 
the  Republic'!"  One  simultaneous  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm rose  from  every  lip,  as  drawing  their 
swords  from  their  scabbards  they  waved  them  in 
the  air  and  shouted,  "  We  swear  it,  we  swear 
it."  The  victory  was  virtually  won.  Napoleon 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  French  nation.  No- 
thing remained  but  to  finish  his  conquest.  There 
was  no  retreat  left  open  for  his  foes.  There  was 
hardly  the  possibility  of  a  rally.  And  now  Na- 
poleon summoned  all  his  energies  to  make  his 
triumph  most  illustrious.  Messengers  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  read  the  decree  to  the  troops 
already  assembled,  in  the  utmost  display  of  mar- 
tial pomp,  to  greet  the  idol  of  the  army,  and  who 
were  in  a  state  of  mind  to  welcome  him  most  ex- 
ultingly  as  their  chief  A  burst  of  enthusiastic 
acclamation  ascended  from  their  ranks  which 
almost  rent  the  skies.  Napoleon  immediately 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  surrounded  by  the  most 
magnificent  stafif,  whom  he  had  thus  ingeniously 
assembled  at  his  house,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  whom  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  rendezvous  near  his 
dwelling,  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuil- 
eries.  The  gorgeous  spectacle  burst  like  a  vision 
upon  astonished  Paris.  It  was  Napoleon's  first 
public  appearance.  Dressed  in  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity of  a  civilian's  costume,  he  rode  upon  his 
magnificent  charger,  the  centre  of  all  eyes.  The 
gleaming  banners,  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  the 
gorgeous  trappings  of  silver  and  gold,  with  which 
his  retinue  was  embellished,  set  off  in  stronger 
relief  the  majestic  simplicity  of  his  own  appear- 
ance. With  the  pomp  and  the  authority  of  an 
enthroned  king.  Napoleon  entered  the  Council  of 
the  Ancients.  The  Ancients  themselves  were 
dazzled  by  his  sudden  apparition  in  such  impos- 
ing and  unexpected  splendor  and  power.  As- 
cending the  bar,  attended  by  an  imposing  escorf, 
he  addressed  the  assembly  and  took  his  oath  of 
office.  "  You,"  said  Napoleon,  "  are  the  wisdom 
of  the  nation.  To  you  it  belongs  to  concert 
measures  for  the  salvation  of  the  Republic.  I 
come,  surrounded  by  our  generals,  to  offer  you 
support.  Faithfully  will  I  fulfill  the  task  you 
have  intrusted  to  me.  Let  us  not  look  into  the 
past  for  precedents      Nothing  in  history  resem- 


bles the  eighteenth  century.  '  Nothing  in  the 
eighteenth  century  resembles  the  present  mo- 
ment." 

An  aid  was  immediately  sent  to  the  palace  of 
the  Luxembourg,  to  inform  the  five  Directors, 
there  in  session,  of  the  decree.  Two  of  the  Di- 
rectors, Sieyes  and  Ducos,  were  pledged  to  Na- 
poleon, and  immediately  resigned  their  offices, 
and  hastened  to  the  Tuileries.  Barras,  bewil- 
dered and  indignant,  sent  his  secretary  with  a 
remonstrance.  Napoleon,  already  assuming  the 
authority  of  an  emperor,  and  speaking  as  if  France 
were  his  patrimony,  came  down  upon  him  with 
a  torrent  of  invective.  "Where,"  he  indignantly 
exclaimed,  "is  that  beautiful  France  which  I  left 
you  so  brilliant  1  I  left  you  peace.  I  find  war. 
I  left  you  victories.  I  find  but  defeats.  I  left 
you  the  millions  of  Italy.  I  find  taxation  and 
beggary.  Where  are  the  hundred  thousand  men, 
my  companions  in  glory  1  They  are  dead.  This 
state  of  things  can  not  continue.  It  will  lead  to 
despotism."  Barras  was  terrified.  He  feared 
to  have  Napoleon's  eagle  eye  investigate  his  pec- 
ulations. He  resigned.  Two  Directors  only  now 
were  left,  Gohier  and  Moulins.  It  took  a  ma- 
jority of  the  five  to  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
two  were  powerless.  In  despair  of  successful 
resistance  and  fearing  vengeance  they  hastened 
to  the  Tuileries  to  find  Napoleon.  They  were 
introduced  to  him  surrounded  by  Sieyes,  Ducos, 
and  a  brilliant  staff.  Napoleon  received  them 
cordially.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  he.  "I 
doubt  not  that  you  will  both  "sign.  Your  pa- 
triotism will  not  allow  you  to  oppose  a  revolution 
which  is  both  inevitable  and  necessary."  "I  do 
not  yet  despair,"  said  Gohier,  vehemently,  "  aided 
by  my  colleage,  Moulins,  of  saving  the  Republic." 
"With  what  will  you  save  if?"  exclaimed  Na- 
poleon. "  With  the  Constitution  which  is  crum- 
bling to  pieces'!"  Just  at  that  moment  a  messen- 
ger came  in  and  informed  the  Directors  that 
Santerre,  the  brewer,  who,  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  L^d  obtained  a  bloody  celebrity  as  leader 
of  the  Jacoolns,  was  rousing  the  mob  in  the  fau- 
bourgs to  resistance.  "  General  Moulins,"  said 
Napoleon,  firmly,  "you  are  the  friend  of  San- 
terre. Tell  him  that  at  the  very  first  movement 
he  makes,  I  will  cause  him  to  be  shot."  Mou- 
lins. exasperated  yet  appalled,  made  an  apologetic 
reply.  "  The  Republic  is  in  danger,"  said  Na- 
poleon. We  must  sav('  it.  It  is  my  will.  Sieyes, 
Ducos,  and  Barras  have  resigned.  You  are  two 
individuals  insulated  and  powerless.  I  advise 
you  not  to  resist."  They  still  refused.  Napo- 
leon had  no  tune  to  spend  in  parleying.  He  im- 
mediately sent  them  both  back  into  the  Luxem- 
bourg, separated  them  and  placed  them  under 
arrest.     Fouche,*  occupying  the  important  post 

*  "  Fouche,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is  a  miscreant  of  all  col- 
ors, a  priest,  a  terrorist,  and  one  who  took  an  active  part 
in  many  bloody  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  He  is  a  man 
who  can  worm  all  your  secrets  out  of  you,  with  an  air  ot 
caluniess  and  unconcern.  He  is  very  rich  ;  but  his  riches 
have  been  badly  ac(iuired.  He  never  was  my  confidant. 
Never  did  he  approach  me  without  bending  to  the  ground. 
But  I  never  had  any  e.steom  for  him.  I  employed  hiui 
merely  as  an  instrument." 
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of  Minister  of  Police,  though  not  in  Napoleon's 
confidence,  yet  anxious  to  display  his  homage  to 
the  rising  luminary,  called  upon  Napoleon  and 
informed  him  that  he  had  closed  the  barriers, 
and  had  thus  prevented  all  ingress  or  egress. 
"What  means  this  folly  1"  said  Napoleon.  "Let 
those  orders  be  instantly  countermanded.  Do 
we  not  march  with  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  and 
by  its  strength  alone  ?  I^et  no  citizen  be  inter- 
rupted. Let  every  publicity  be  given  to  what  is 
done.'' 

The  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  in  great  confu- 
sion and  bewilderment,  assembled  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Lucien  immediately  communicated  the 
decree  transferring  their  session  to  St.  Cloud. 
This  cut  off  all  debate.  The  decree  was  per- 
fectly legal.  There  could  therefore  be  no  legal 
pretext  for  opposition.  Napoleon,  the  idol  of  the 
army,  had  the  whole  military  power  obedient  to 
his  nod.  Therefore  resistance  of  any  kind  was 
worse  than  folly.  The  deed  was  adroitly  done. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  day's  work  was  accom- 
plished. There  was  no  longer  a  Directory.  Na- 
poleon was  the  appointed  chief  of  the  troops,  and 
they  were  filling  the  streets  with  enthusiastic 
shouts  of  "  Live  Napoleon."  The  Council  of 
Ancients  were  entirely  at  his  disposal.  And  a 
large  party  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  were 
also  wholly  subservient  to  his  will.  Napoleon, 
proud,  silent,  reserved,  fully  conscious  of  his  own 
intellectual  supremacy,  and  regarding  the  gen- 
erals, the  statesmen,  and  the  multitude  around 
him,  as  a  man  contemplates  children,  ascended 
the  grand  staircase  of  the  Tuileries  as  if  it  were 
his  hereditary  home.  Nearly  all  parties  united 
to  sustain  his  triumph.  Napoleon  was  a  soldier. 
The  guns  of  Paris  joyfully  thundered  forth  the 
victory  of  one  who  seemed  the  peculiar  favorite 
of  the  God  of  war.  Napoleon  was  a  scholar, 
stimulating  intellect  to  its  mightiest  achieve- 
ments. The  scholars  of  Paris,  gratefully  united 
10  weave  a  chaplet  for  the  brow  of  their  honored 
associate  and  patron.  Napoleon  was,  for  those 
days  of  profligacy  and  unbridled  lust,  a  model  of 
purity  of  morals,  and  of  irreproachable  integrity. 
The  proffered  bribe  of  millions  could  not  tempt 
him.  The  dancing  daughters  of  Herodias,  with 
all  their  blandishments,  could  not  lure  him  from 
his  life  of  Herculean  toil  and  ,'  ora  his  majestic 
patriotism.  The  wine  which  glitters  in  the  cup, 
never  vanquished  him.  At  the  shrine  of  no  vice 
was  he  found  a  worshiper.  The  purest  and  the 
best  in  France,  disgusted  with  that  gilded  cor- 
ruption which  had  converted  the  palaces  of  the 
Bourbons  into  harems  of  voluptuous  sin,  and  still 
more  deeply  loathing  that  vulgar  and  revolting 
vice,  which  had  transformed  Paris  into  a  house 
of  infamy,  enlisted  all  their  sympathies  in  behalf 
of  the  exemplary  husband  and  the  incorruptible 
patriot.  Napoleon  was  one  of  the  most  firm  and 
unflinching  friends  of  law  and  order.  France 
was  weary  of  anarchy  and  was  trembling  un- 
der the  apprehension  that  the  gutters  of  the 
guillotine  were  again  to  be  clotted  with  blood. 
And  mothers  and  maidens  prayed  for  God's 
blessing  upon  Napoleon,  who  appeared  to  them 


as  a  messenger  sent  from  Heaven  for  their  pro- 
tection. 

During  the  afternoon  and  the  night  his  room 
at  the  Tuileries  was  thronged  with  the  most  il- 
lustrious statesmen,  generals,  and  scholars  of 
Paris,  hastening  to  pledge  to  him  their  support. 
Napoleon,  perfectly  unembarrassed  and  never  at 
a  loss  in  any  emergency,  gave  his  orders  for  the 
ensuing  day.  Lannes  was  intrusted  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  guard  the  Tuileries.  Murat,  who, 
said  Napoleon,  "  was  superb  at  Aboukir,"  with 
a  numerous  cavalry  and  a  corps  of  grenadiers 
was  stationed  at  St.  Cloud,  a  thunderbolt  in  Na- 
poleon's right  hand.  Woe  betide  the  mob  into 
whose  ranks  that  thunberbolt  may  be  hurled. 
Moreau,  with  five  hundred  men,  was  stationed 
to  guard  the  Luxembourg,  where  the  two  refrac- 
tory Directors  were  held  under  arrest.  Serrurier 
was  posted  in  a  commanding  position  with  a 
strong  reserve,  prompt  for  any  unexpected  ex- 
igence. Even  a  body  of  troops  were  sent  to  ac- 
company Barras  to  his  country  seat,  ostensibly 
as  an  escort  of  honor,  but  in  reality  to  guard 
against  any  change  in  that  venal  and  versatile 
mind.  The  most  energetic  measures  were  im- 
mediately adopted  to  prevent  any  rallying  point 
for  the  disaffected.  Bills  were  every  where  posted, 
exhorting  the  citizens  to  be  quiet,  and  assuring 
them  that  powerful  eflbrts  were  making  to  save 
the  Republic.  These  minute  precautions  were 
characteristic  of  Napoleon.  He  believed  in  des- 
tiny. Yet  he  left  nothing  for  destiny  to  accom- 
plish. He  ever  sought  to  make  provision  for  all 
conceivable  contingencies.  These  measures  were 
completely  successful.  Though  Paris  was  in  a 
delirium  of  excitement,  there  were  no  outbreaks 
of  lawless  violence.  Neither  Monarchist,  Re- 
publican, nor  Jacobin  knew  what  Napoleon  in- 
tended to  do.  All  were  conscious  that  he  would 
do  something.  It  was  known  that  the  Jacobin 
party  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  on  the  en- 
suing day,  would  make  a  desperate  effort  at  re- 
sistance. Sieyes,  perfectly  acquainted  with  rev- 
olutionary movements,  urged  Napoleon  to  arrest 
some  forty  of  the  Jacobins  most  prominent  in  the 
Council.  This  would  have  secured  an  easy  vic- 
tory on  the  morrow.  Napoleon,  however,  rejecte^l 
the  advice,  saying,  "  I  pledged  my  word  this 
morning  to  protect  the  national  representation. 
I  will  not  this  evening  violate  my  oath."  Had 
the  xVssembly  been  convened  in  Paris,  all  the 
mob  of  the  faubourgs  would  have  risen,  like  an 
inundation,  in  their  behalf,  and  torrents  of  blood 
must  have  been  shed.  The  sagacious  transfer- 
rence  of  the  meeting  to  St.  Cloud,  several  miles 
from  Paris,  saved  those  lives.  The  powerful 
military  display,  checked  any  attempt  at  a  march 
upon  St.  Cloud.  What  could  the  mob  do,  with 
Murat,  Lannes,  and  Serrurier,  guided  by  the  en- 
ergies of  Napoleon,  ready  to  hurl  their  solid  col- 
umns upon  them  1 

The  delicacy  of  attention  with  which  Napoleon 
treated  Josephine,  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able traits  in  his  character.  It  is  not  strange 
that  he  should  have  won  from  her  a  love  almo-st 
more  than  human.     During  the  exciting  scenes 
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of  this  day,  when  no  one  could  tell  whether  events 
were  guiding  him  to  a  crown  or  to  the  guillotine, 
Napoleon  did  not  forget  his  wife,  who  was  await- 
ing the  result,  with  deep  solicitude,  in  her  cham- 
ber in  the  Rue  Chanteraine.  Nearly  every  hour 
he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Josephine,  with  a 
hastily  written  line  communicating  to  her  the 
progress  of  events.  Late  at  night  he  returned 
to  his  home,  apparently  as  fresh  and  unexhaust- 
ed as  in  the  morning.  He  informed  Josephine 
minutely  of  the  scenes  of  the  day,  and  then  threw 
himself  upon  a  sofa,  for  an  hour's  repose.  Early 
the  next  morning  he  was  on  horseback,  accom- 
panied by  a  regal  retinue,  directing  his  steps  to 
St.  Cloud.  Three  halls  had  been  prepared  in 
the  palace  ;  one  for  the  Ancients,  one  for  the 
Five  Hundred,  and  one  for  Napoleon.  He  thus 
assumed  the  position  which  he  knew  it  to  be  the 
almost  unanimous  will  of  the  nation  that  he 
should  fill.  During  the  night  the  Jacobins  had 
arranged  a  very  formidable  resistance.  Napo- 
leon was  considered  to  be  in  imminent  peril.  He 
would  be  denounced  as  a  traitor.  Sieyes  and 
Ducos  had  each  a  post-chaise  and  six  horses, 
waiting  at  the  gate  of  St.  Cloud,  prepared,  in 
case  of  reverse,  to  escape  for  life.  There  were 
many  ambitious  generals,  ready  to  mount  the 
crest  of  any  refluent  wave  to  sweep  Napoleon  to 
destruction.  Bernadotte  was  the  most  to  be 
feared.  Orders  were  given  to  cut  down  the  first 
person  who  should  attempt  to  harangue  the 
troops.  Napoleon,  riding  at  the  head  of  this  im- 
posing military  display,  manifested  no  agitation. 
He  knew,  however,  perfectly  well  the  capricious- 
ness  of  the  popular  voice,  and  that  the  multitude 
in  the  same  hour  could  cry  "  Hosanna !"  and  "  Cru- 
cify !"  The  two  Councils  met.  The  tumult  in  the 
Five  Hundred  was  fearful.  Cries  of  "  Down  with 
the  dictator!"  "  Death  to  the  tyrant !"  ''Live  the 


Constitution  !"  filled  the  hall,  and  drowned  the 
voice  of  deliberation.  The  friends  of  Napoleon 
were  swept  before  the  flood  of  passion.  It  was 
proposed  that  every  member  should  immediately 
take  anew  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution. 
No  one  dared  to  peril  his  life  by  the  refusal. 
Even  Lucien,  the  Speaker,  was  compelled  to  de- 
scend from  his  chair  and  take  the  oath.  The 
Ancients,  overawed  by  the  unexpected  violence 
of  this  opposition  in  the  lower  and  more  popular 
house,  began  to  be  alarmed  and  to  recede.  The 
opposition  took  a  bold  and  aggressive  stand,  and 
proposed  a  decree  of  outlawry  against  Napoleon. 
The  friends  of  Napoleon,  remembering  past 
scenes  of  carnage,  were  timid  and  yielding.  De- 
feat seemed  inevitable.  Victory  was  apparently 
turned  into  discomfiture  and  death.  In  this 
emergency  Napoleon  displayed  the  same  cool- 
ness, energy,  and  tact  with  which  so  often,  on 
the  field  of  battle,  in  the  most  disastrous  hour, 
he  had  rolled  back  the  tide  of  defeat  in  the  re- 
splendent waves  of  victory.  His  own  mind  was 
the  corps  de  reserve  which  he  now  marched  into 
the  conflict  to  arrest  the  rout  of  his  friends. 
Taking  with  him  a  few  aids  and  a  band  of  gren- 
adiers, he  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  hall.  On 
his  way  he  met  Bernadotte.  "  You  are  march- 
ing to  the  guillotine,"  said  his  rival,  sternly. 
"  We  shall  see,"  Napoleon  coolly  replied.  Leav- 
ing the  soldiers,  with  their  glittering  steel  and 
nodding  plumes,  at  the  entrance  of  the  room,  he 
ascended  the  tribune.  The  hush  of  perfect  si- 
lence pervaded  the  agitated  hall.  *'  G^entlemen," 
said  he,  ''  you  are  on  a  volcano.  You  deemed 
the  Republic  in  danger.  You  called  me  to  your 
aid.  I  obeyed.  And  now  I  am  assailed  by  a 
thousand  calumnies.  They  talk  of  Caesar,  of 
Cromwell,  of  military  despotism,  as  if  any  thing 
in   antiquity   resembled    the    present    moment. 
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Danger  presses.  Disaster  thickens.  We  have 
no  longer  a  government.  The  Directors  have 
resifrned.  The  Five  Hundred  are  in  a  tumult. 
Emissaries  are  instigating  Parity  to  revolt.  Agi- 
tators would  gladly  bring  back  the  revolutionary 
tribunals.  But  fear  not.  Aided  by  my  compan- 
ions in  arms  I  will  protect  you.  I  desire  nothing 
for  myself,  but  to  save  the  Republic.  And  I 
solemnly  swear  to  protect  that  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, for  which  we  have  made  such  sacrifices." 
"  And  the  Constitutio7i  /"  some  one  cried  out. 
Napoleon  had  purposely  omitted  the  Constitution 
in  his  oath,  for  he  despised  it,  and  was  at  that 
moment  laboring  for  its  overthrow.  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  increasing  energy 
exclaimed,  "  The  Constitution  !  You  have  none. 
You  violated  it  when  the  Executive  infringed  the 
rights  of  the  Legislature.     You  violated  it  when 


the  Legislature  struck  at  the  independence  of  the 
Executive.  You  violated  it  when,  with  sacri- 
ligious  hand,  both  the  Legislature  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive struck  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
by  annulling  their  elections.  The  Constitution  ! 
It  is  a  mockery ;  invoked  by  all,  regarded  by  none." 
Rallied  by  the  presence  of  Napoleon,  and  by 
these  daring  words,  his  friends  recovered  their 
courage,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Assembly  rose  in 
expression  of  their  confidence  and  support.  At 
this  moment  intelligence  arrived  that  the  Five 
Hundred  were  compelling  Lucien  to  put  to  the 
vote  Napoleon's  outlawry.  Not  an  instant  was 
to  be  lost.  There  is  a  mysterious  power  in  law. 
The  passage  of  that  vote  would  probably  have 
been  fatal.  Life  and  death  were  trembling  in  the 
balance.  "  I  would  then  have  given  two  hun- 
dred millions,"  said  Napoleon,  "  to  have  had  Ney 
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by  my  side."  Turning  to  the  Ancients,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  if  any  orator,  paid  by  foreigners,  shall 
talk  of  outlawing  me,  I  will  appeal  for  protection 
to  my  brave  companions  in  arms,  whose  plumes 
are  nodding  at  the  door.  Remember  that  I  march 
accompanied  by  the  God  of  fortune  and  by  the 
God  of  war." 

He  immediately  left  the  Ancients,  and,  attend- 
ed by  his  military  band,  hastened  to  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  On  his  way  he  met  Augereau, 
who  was  pale  and  trembling,  deeming  Napoleon 
lost.  "  You  have  got  yourself  into  a  pretty  fix," 
said  he,  with  deep  agitation.  "  Matters  were  worse 
at  Areola,"  Napoleon  coolly  replied.  "Keep 
<[uiet.  All  will  be  changed  in  half  an  hour." 
Followed  by  his  grenadiers,  he  immediately  en- 
tered the  Hall  of  the  Five  Hundred.  The  soldiers 
remained  near  the  door.  Napoleon  traversed 
alone  half  of  the  room  to  reach  the  bar.  It  was 
an  hour  in  which  nothing  could  save  him  but  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind.  Furious  shouts  rose 
from  all  parts  of  the  house.  "  What  means  this  ! 
down  with  the  tyrant !  begone  !  begone  !"  "  The 
winds,"  says  Napoleon,  "■  suddenly  escaping  from 
the  caverns  of  JEolus  can  give  but  a  faint  idea 
of  that  tempest."  In  the  midst  of  the  horrible 
confusion  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  speak.  The 
members,  in  the  wildest  fray,  crowded  around 
him.  The  grenadiers  witnessing  the  peril  of 
their  chief  rushed  to  his  rescue.  A  dagger  was 
struck  at  his  bosom.  A  soldier,  with  his  arm, 
parried  the  blow.  With  their  bayonets  they 
drove  back  the  members,  and  encircling  Napo- 
leon, bore  him  from  the  Hall.  Napoleon  had 
hardly  descended  the  outer  steps  ere  some  one 
informed  him  that  his  brother  Lucien  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  infuriated  deputies,  and  that  his 
life  was  in  imminent  jeopardy.  "  Colonel  Du- 
moulin,"  said  he,  "  take  a  battalion  of  grenadiers 
md  hasten  to  my  brother's  deliverance."  The 
soldiers  rushed  into  the  room,  drove  back  the 
crowd  who,  with  violent  menaces,  were  surround- 
ing Lucien,  and  saying,  "  It  is  by  your  brother's 
commands,"  escorted  him  in  safety  out  of  the 
hall  into  the  court-yard.  Napoleon,  now  mount- 
ing his  horse,  with  Lucien  by  his  side,  rode  along 
in  front  of  his  troops."  The  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,"  exclaimed  Lucien,  ''is  dissolved.  It 
is  I  that  tell  you  so.  Assassins  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  hall  of  meeting.  I  summon  you 
to  march  and  clear  it  of  them."  "Soldiers!" 
said  Napoleon,  "  can  I  rely  upon  you  1"  "  Long 
Hve  Bonaparte,"  was  the  simultaneous  response. 
Murat  took  a  battalion  of  grenadiers  and  march- 
ed to  the  entrance  of  the  hall.  When  Murat 
headed  a  column  it  was  well  known  that  there 
would  be  no  child's  play.  "  Charge  bayonets, 
forward !"  he  exclaimed,  with  imperturbable  cool- 
ness. The  drums  beat  the  charge.  Steadily  the 
bristling  line  of  steel  advanced.  The  terrified 
representatives  leaped  over  the  benches,  rushed 
through  the  passage  ways,  and  sprang  out  of 
the  windows,  throwing  upon  the  floor,  in  their 
precipitate  flight,  gowns,  scarfs,  and  hats.  In 
two  minutes  the  hall  was  cleared.  As  the  Rep- 
resentatives were  flying  in  dismay  across  the 


garden,  an  oflScer  proposed  that  the  soldiers 
should  be  ordered  to  fire  upon  them.  Napoleon 
decisively  refused,  saying,  "  It  is  my  wish  that 
not  a  single  drop  of  blood  be  spilt." 

As  Napoleon  wished  to  avail  himself  as  far  as 
possible,  of  the  forms  of  law,  he  assembled  the 
two  legislative  bodies  in  the  evening.  Those 
only  attended  who  were  friendly  to  his  cause. 
Unanimously  they  decreed  that  Napoleon  had 
deserved  well  of  his  country  ;  they  abolished  the 
Directory.  The  executive  power  they  vested  in 
Napoleon,  Sieyes,  and  Ducos,  with  the  title  of 
Consuls.  Two  committees  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers each,  taken  from  the  two  Councils,  were 
appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  Consuls  in 
forming  a  new  Constitution.  During  the  even- 
ing the  rumor  reached  Paris  that  Napoleon  had 
failed  in  his  enterprise.  The  consternation  was 
great.  The  mass  of  the  people,  of  all  ranks, 
dreading  the  renewal  of  revolutionary  horrors, 
and  worn  out  with  past  convulsions,  passionately 
longed  for  repose.  Their  only  hope  was  in  Na- 
poleon. At  nine  o'clock  at  night  intelligence 
of  the  change  of  government  was  officially  an- 
nounced, by  a  proclamation  which  the  victor  had 
dictated  with  the  rapidity  and  the  glowing  elo- 
quence which  characterized  all  of  his  mental  acts. 
It  was  read  by  torchlight  to  assembled  and  deep- 
ly agitated  groups,  all  over  the  city.  The  wel- 
come tidings  were  greeted  with  the  liveliest  de- 
monstrations of  applause.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  Napoleon  threw  himself  into  his 
carriage  to  return  to  Paris.  Bourrienne  accom- 
panied him.  Napoleon  appeared  so  absorbed  in 
thought,  that  he  uttered  rot  one  single  word 
during  the  ride. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  alighted 
from  his  carriage,  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling  in 
the  Rue  Chanteraine.  Josephine,  in  the  great- 
est anxiety,  was  watching  at  the  window  for  his 
approach.  Napoleon  had  not  been  able  to  send 
her  one  single  line  during  the  turmoil  and  the 
peril  of  that  eventful  day.  She  sprang  to  meet 
him.  Napoleon  fondly  encircled  her  in  his  arms, 
briefly  recapitulated  the  scenes  of  the  day,  and 
assured  her  that  since  he  had  taken  the  oath  of 
office,  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  speak  to  a 
single  individual,  for  he  wished  that  the  beloved 
voice  of  his  Josephine  might  be  the  first  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  virtual  accession  to  the 
Empire  of  France.  The  heart  of  Josephine  could 
appreciate  a  delicacy  of  love  so  refined  and  so 
touching.  Well  might  she  say,  "Napoleon  is 
the  most  fascinating  of  men."  It  was  then  after 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  dawn  of  the 
day  was  to  conduct  Napoleon  to  a  new  scene 
of  Herculean  toil  in  organizing  the  Republic 
Throwing  himself  upon  a  couch,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments of  repose,  he  exclaimed,  gayly,  "  good- 
night, my  Josephine  !  To-morrow,  we  sleep  ia 
the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg." 

Napoleon  was  then  but  twenty-nine  years  of 
age.  And  yet,  under  circumstances  of  incon- 
ceivable difficulty,  with  unhesitating  reliance 
upon  his  own  mental  resources,  he  assumed  the 
enormous  care  of  creating  and  administering  a 
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new  government  for  thirty  millions  of  people. 
Never  did  he  achieve  a  victory  which  displayed 
more  consummate  genius.  On  no  occasion  of 
his  life  did  his  majestic  intellectual  power  beam 
forth  with  more  brilliance.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  for  ages  to  come,  the  world  will  be 
united  in  opinion  respecting  this  transaction. 
Some  represent  it  as  an  outrage  against  law 
and  liberty.  Others  consider  it  a  necessary  act 
which  put  an  end  to  corruption  and  anarchy. 
That  the  course  which  Napoleon  pursued  was  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  French  people  no  one  can  doubt. 
It  is  questionable  whether,  even  now,  France  is 
prepared  for  self-government.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  then  the  republic  had  totally  failed. 
Said  Napoleon,  in  reference  to  this  revolution, 
"  For  my  part,  all  my  share  of  the  plot,  was 
confined  to  assembling  the  crowd  of  my  visitors 
at  the  same  hour  in  the  morning,  and  marching 
at  their  head  to  seize  upon  power.  It  was  from 
the  threshold  of  my  door,  and  without  my  friends 
having  any  previous  knowledge  of  my  intentions, 
that  I  led  them  to  this  conquest.  It  was  amidst 
the  brilliant  escort  which  they  formed,  their  live- 
ly joy  and  unanimous  ardor,  that  I  presented 
myself  at  the  bar  of  the  Ancients  to  thank  them 
for  the  dictatorship  with  which  they  invested  me. 
Metaphysicians  have  disputed  and  will  long  dis- 
pute, whether  we  did  not  violate  the  laws,  and 
whether  we  were  not  criminal.  But  these  are 
mere  abstractions  which  should  disappear  before 
imperious  necessity.  One  might  as  well  blame 
a  sailor  for  waste  and  destruction,  when  he  cuts 
away  a  mast  to  save  his  ship.  The  fact  is,  had 
it  not  been  for  us  the  country  must  have  been 
lost.  We  saved  it.  The  authors  of  that  mem- 
orable state  transaction  ought  to  answer  their 
accusers  proudly,  like  the  Roman,  'We  protest 
that  we  have  saved  our  country.  Come  with  us 
and  render  thanks  to  the  Gods.'  " 

With  the  exception  of  the  Jacobins  all  parties 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  this  revolution.  For 
ten  years  the  people  had  been  so  accustomed  to 
the  violation  of  the  laws,  that  they  had  ceased 
to  condemn  such  acts,  and  judged  of  them  only 
by  their  consequences.  All  over  France  the  feel- 
ing was  nearly  universal  in  favor  of  the  new 
government.  Says  Alison,  who  surely  will  not 
be  accused  of  regarding  Napoleon  with  a  partial 
eye,  "  Napoleon  rivaled  Caesar  in  the  clemency 
with  which  he  used  his  victory.  No  proscrip- 
tions or  massacres,  few  arrests  or  imprisonments 
followed  the  triumph  of  order  over  revolution. 
On  the  contrary,  numerous  acts  of  mercy,  as 
wise  as  they  were  magnanimous,  illustrated  the 
rise  of  the  consular  throne.  The  elevation  of 
Napoleon  was  not  only  unstained  by  blood,  but 
not  even  a  single  captive  long  lamented  the  car 
of  the  victor.  A  signal  triumph  of  the  principles 
of  humanity  over  those  of  cruelty,  glorious  alike 
to  the  actors  and  the  age  in  which  it  occurred  ; 
and  a  memorable  proof  how  much  more  durable 
are  the  victories  obtained  by  moderation  and 
wisdom,  than  those  achieved  by  violence  and 
stained  by  blood." 


PARADISE  LOST. 

MY  knapsack  was  on  my  shoulder. — 
So  said  Armand,  a  young  artist,  when  a 
little  company  of  us  were  sitting  together  the 
other  evening. — 

My  knapsack  was  on  my  shoulder,  my  ashen 
stick  in  hand ;  three  leagues  of  dusty  road  had 
whitened  me  like  a  miller.  Whence  I  came, 
whither  I  was  going — what  matters  it^  I  was 
not  twenty  years  of  age.  My  starting  point, 
therefore,  was  home ;  my  goal  was  Paradise — 
any  earthly  Paradise  I  could  find.  The  country 
was  not  particularly  picturesque  ;  and  the  weath- 
er was  very  hot.  Great  undulations  of  harvest- 
laden  fields  rolled  irregularly  on  all  sides.  Here 
was  a  hamlet ;  there  a  solitary  farm-house  ;  yon- 
der a  wood  ;  on  each  eminence  a  windmill. 
Some  peasants  that  were  in  the  fields  sang  ;  and 
the  birds  chirped  at  them  as  if  in  mockery.  One 
or  two  wagons,  dragged  by  oxen  and  horses, 
slowly  moved  along  the  tree-bordered  road.  I 
sat  down  on  a  heap  of  stones.  A  wagoner  grufi- 
ly  asked  me  if  I  was  tired,  and  oflTered  me  "  a 
lift."  I  accepted ;  and  soon  I  was  stretched 
where  dung  had  been ;  jolted  into  an  uneasy 
half-slumber,  not  without  its  charm,  with  the 
bells  of  the  lazy  team  softly  jingling  in  my  ears, 
until  I  thought  fifty  silver  voices  were  calling 
me  away  to  a  home  that  must  be  bright,  and  a 
land  that  must  be  beautiful. 

I  awoke  in  a  mood  suflliciently  benign  to  re- 
ceive an  apology.  The  man  had  forgotten  me 
when  he  turned  oflfthe  high  road,  and  had  taken 
me  half  a  league  into  the  country.  Where  was 
the  harm,  honest  wagoner?  I  am  not  going  any 
where  ;  "  I  am  only  going  to  Paradise."  There 
was  no  village  of  that  name  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  said  ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  I  would  be  pleased 
to  see  the  grounds  of  the  chateau.  Of  course,  I 
had  come  on  purpose  for  that.  I  handed  him  his 
pour-boire.  "  Drink  my  health,  good  man,  and 
injure  your  own.  Let  us  see  these  grounds." 
The  man  showed  me  through  a  meadow  near 
the  farm  (to  which  he  belonged)  and  left  me, 
tossing  the  silver  piece  I  had  given  him  in  his 
hard  hand.  I  soon  observed  that  the  place  was 
worth  seeing. 

A  hasty  glance  showed  it  to  be  a  fragment  of 
wild  nature,  occupied  in  its  original  state,  and 
barricaded  against  civilization.  There  were 
woods,  and  solitary  trees,  and  lakes,  and  streams 
of  suflficient  dimensions  for  grandeur;  and,  when 
once  the  wall  disappeared  amidst  the  heavy  fo- 
liage, I  could  at  first  discern  no  traces  whatever 
of  the  presence  of  man.  However,  on  closer  ex- 
amination, I  discovered  that  nature  had  been  im- 
proved upon  ;  that  all  objects  which  might  un- 
graciously intercept  the  view,  or  deform  a  land- 
scape, had  been  removed.  There  were  no  sham 
ruins  nor  artificial  cascades ;  but  the  stranger's 
steps  were  led,  by  some  ingenious  process  of 
plantation,  insensibly  to  the  best  points  of  view. 
I  felt,  and  was  thankful,  for  the  presence  of  the 
art  which  so  industriously  endeavored  to  conceal 
itself;  but  being,  a*  that  time,  as  most  young 
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men  are,  inclined  to  compare  great  things  with 
small — thinking  to  be  epigrammatic  and  knowing 
— I  exclaimed  aloud  :  "  The  toilet  of  this  park 
has  been  admirably  performed." 

"A  vulgar  idea,  vulgarly  expressed,"  said  a 
clear,  firm  voice  above  me.  I  looked  up,  think- 
ing that  somebody  was  hidden  in  a  tree  ;  and,  to 
my  surprise,  saw  a  young  woman,  upon  a  fine 
large  horse,  holding  a  riding-whip  playfully  over 
my  head.  She  had  approached  across  the  turf 
unheard  ;  and  had  heard  my  exclamation,  which, 
I  assure  you,  was  meant  for  no  ears  but  my  own. 

"  Madam,"  replied  I,  when  I  had  recovered 
from  my  confusion,  "  I  think  you  misunderstand 
me.  There  is  no  vulgarity  in  comparing  a  pros- 
pect in  which  every  superfluity  is  thus  tastefully 
pruned  away,  to  a  woman  who,  instead  of  load- 
ing herself  with  ornaments,  uses  the  arts  of  the 
toilet  to  displayvall  her  beauties  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage." 

''  The  explanation  will  not  do,"  she  replied. 
"  It  wants  frankness.  Your  phrase  simply  meant 
that  you  were  ashamed  of  the  admiration  this 
view  had  at  first  excited  ;  and  that  you  thought 
it  necessary  to  exert  the  manly  privilege  of  con- 
tempt. If  I  had  not  seen  you  yonder  using  your 
sketch-book,  I  should  take  you  for  a  traveling 
hair-dresser." 

The  tone  and  manner  of  my  new  acquaintance 
puzzled  me  exceedingly  ;  and  I  was  at  first  rath- 
er irritated  by  the  hostile  attitude  she  assumed 
on  such  slight  grounds.  It  was  evident  she 
wished  to  provoke  an  intellectual  contest ;  for, 
at  the  moment,  I  did  not  understand  that  her 
real  desire  was  to  suppress  the  formalities  of  an 
introduction.  I  returned  to  the  charge  ;  she  re- 
plied. A  broadside  of  repartee  was  fired  off  on 
either  side  ;  but  insensibly  we  met  upon  common 
ground  ;  aflfectation  was  discarded  ;  and,  as  we 
streamed  irregularly  along  the  swardy  avenues, 
or  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  a  long  vista — she 
gently  walking  her  docile  genet ;  I  with  my  hand 
upon  its  mane — we  made  more  advances  toward 
familiarity  and  friendship  in  an  hour  than  would 
have  been  possible  under  any  other  circumstances 
in  a  season. 

Let  me  describe  my  impressions  as  I  received 
them.  Otherwise,  how  will  the  narrative  illus- 
trate the  theory  1  I  am  endeavoring  to  show,  by 
example,  what  an  immense  structure  of  happi- 
ness may  be  built  upon  a  very  flimsy  ground  ; 
that  the  material  sequence  of  this  life's  events 
need  have  no  correspondence  with  the  sequence 
of  our  sentiments  ;  that —  But  I  must  not  an- 
ticipate. 

The  lady,  dressed  in  a  green  riding-habit,  was 
remarkably  handsome,  as  this  miniature  will 
show. 

And  Armand  drew  a  small  case  from  his 
breast. 

"  It  is  made  from  memory  ;  but  I  will  answer 
for  its  exactitude." 

"  We  all  know  the  face  well  enough,  my 
friend,"  quoth  Prevost;  "it  re-appears  in  nearly 
all  your  pictures,  like  Raphael's  Fornarina.  Last 
year  you  made  it  do  duty  for  Medea ;  this  year, 


modified  to  suit  the  occasion,  it  will  appear 
in  the  Salon  as  Charlotte  Corday.  Why  have 
you  so  carefully  avoided  that  type  in  your  Juliet 
and  your  Heloise  1  One  would  imagine  that,  in- 
stead of  being  associated  with  pleasant  recollec- 
tions, it  suggested  nothing  but  strife,  violence, 
and  despair." 

"  Were  that  the  case,  you  know,"  quoth  Ar- 
mand, with  feigned  sprightliness,  "my  theory 
falls  to  the  ground ;  and,  in  telling  you  my  story, 
I  am  only  impertinently  taking  advantage  of  your 
good-nature  to  make  a  confession,  and  thus  ease 
a  somewhat  troubled  mind.  Listen  to  the  end  ; 
it  is  not  far  off." 

We  reached  a  grotto  on  the  borders  of  a  little 
lake,  where,  to  my  surprise,  an  elegant  breakfast 
was  laid  out.  There  were  two  seats  placed 
ready ;  and  Fifine,  the  maid,  was  there  to  serve. 
We  partook  of  the  meal  together,  talking  of 
every  thing  except  of  ourselves ;  but  thinking 
of  nothing  else.  Once  or  twice  a  reflection  on 
the  oddity  of  this  reception  flitted  across  my 
mind ;  but  I  thought  that  I  had  fallen  in  with 
some  eccentric  mistress  of  the  castle — such  as 
one  reads  of  in  middle-age  romances — who  was 
proud  to  give  hospitality  to  a  wandering  artist. 
The  lady  called  me  Hector,  and  I  called  her  An- 
dromache ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  some 
generous  wine  that  came  in  with  the  dessert,  I 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  my  love  for  her 
was  unbounded,  and  that  she  must  be  my  bride. 
I  was  thrown  into  ecstasies  of  delight  by  the 
frank  reply,  that  it  only  depended  upon  me  to  fix 
the  day  !  What  follies  I  committed  I  scarcely 
recollect ;  but  I  know  that  Fifine  scolded  me ; 
and  said  that,  for  a  well-educated  young  man,  I 
was  dreadfully  forward. 

What  a  delightful  half-hour  was  that  which 
succeeded !  The  entrance  of  the  grotto  was 
wreathed  with  vines.  The  ripples  of  the  lake 
broke  upon  a  little  beach  of  sand  that  seemed  of 
gold  dust ;  the  path  by  which  we  had  come  along 
ran  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice  for  about  thirty 
yards,  and  then  climbed  a  steep  bank ;  the  ex- 
panse of  water — possibly  it  was  merely  a  large 
pool,  but  these  things  magnify  in  memory — nes- 
tled at  the  feet  of  some  lofty  wooded  slopes,  which, 
with  the  pure  blue  sky,  it  reflected.  We  sat, 
side  by  side,  hand  in  hand ;  but  Fifine,  whose 
notions  of  propriety  were  extremely  rigid,  expos- 
tulated vehemently.  I  whispered  that  she  ought 
to  be  sent  away ;  and  Andromache  was,  perhaps, 
of  my  opinion  ;  but  she  did  not  venture  to  agree 
with  me  aloud.  Thus  the  hour  passed  in  silent 
happiness ;  for  our  hearts  soon  became  too  full 
for  words  ;  and  I  solemnly  declare,  that,  to  spend 
such  another  day,  I  would  discount  ten  years  of 
my  existence. 

As  evening  drew  near,  and  I  began  to  dream 
of  the  delights  of  a  twilight  stroll  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake,  Fifine  pitilessly  suggested  an  ad- 
journment to  the  chateau.  The  word  grated 
harshly  on  my  ear.  I  had  almost  pictured  to 
myself  the  lady  as  a  dryad,  or  anymph  living  ever 
amidst  trees  and  grottoes.  But  prosy  Fifine  car- 
ried her  point ;  and,  in  half  an  hour,  we  were  in 
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the  saloon  of  a  most  comfortable  modern  dwell- 
ing, furnished  with  Parisian  elegance.  Several 
very  commonplace  looking  servants  stared  at  me 
as  I  entered.  My  romantic  ideas  at  once  received 
a  shock  Five  minutes  afterward  a  post-chaise 
rolled  up  to  the  door,  and  a  stout  old  gentleman, 
accompanied  by  a  tall,  handsome  young  man,  is- 
sued therefrom. 

Why  should  I  give  you  the  ludicrous  details 
of  the  explanation  1  Andromache  was  betrothed 
to. Monsieur  Hector  Chose  ;  but  she  had  never 
seen  him.  Her  father,  a  wealthy  naturahst,  had 
gone  that  day  to  meet  the  bridegroom  at  a  neigh- 
boring town.  The  young  lady  (who  was  of  a 
romantic  disposition)  had  descried  me  in  the 
park,  and  had  fancied  this  was  a  pre-arranged 
surprise.  She  had  got  up  the  breakfast  in  the 
grotto  ;  and  had  made  my  acquaintance  as  I  have 
related.  I  answered  to  the  name  of  Hector ;  she 
naturally  retorted  Andromache.  This  was  the 
whole  explanation  of  the  mistake.  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  shame,  when  the  father  and  the 
real  Elector,  with  vociferous  laughter,  undeceived 
me  ;  and  the  young  lady  herself  went  away  in 
tears  of  vexation.  For  a  moment,  I  hoped  that 
I  had  produced  an  ineffaceable  impression ;  but 
I  was  soon  undeceived.  In  my  mortification  I 
insulted  Hector.  A  hostile  meeting  was  the  re- 
sult. I  received  a  severe  wound,  and  lay  a  long 
time  helpless  in  a  neighboring  hamlet.  Still  my 
love  was  not  cured.  Even  when  I  heard  that 
the  marriage  had  been  celebrated,  I  persisted  in 
looking  upon  the  bride  as  my  Andromache  ;  but 
when  Madame  Duclique,  her  cousin,  came  to  see 
rae,  she  destroyed  all  my  illusions.  Andromache, 
she  said,  though  with  much  affectation  of  ro- 
mance, was  a  very  matter-of-fact  personage,  and 
remembered  our  love-passage  only  as  a  ridiculous 
mistake.  She  had  married  Hector,  not  only 
without  repugnance  but  with  delight.  He  brought 
her  every  thing  she  desired — a  handsome  person, 
a  fine  fortune,  an  exalted  position  ;  and  she  was 
the  first  to  joke  on  the  subject  of  "that  poor 
counterfeit  Hector." 

This  interview  cured  me  at  once.  I  discovered 
that  I  was  strong  enough  to  leave  the  Paradise 
I  had  lost.  Madame  Duclique,  an  amiable  and 
beautiful  person,  gave  me  a  seat  in  her  carriage, 
and  drove  me  to  the  town  of  Arques.  I  feel 
grateful  to  my  Andromache  for  having  impressed 
upon  my  mind  an  enduring  form  of  beauty. 

"  Lei  us  drink  her  health  !" 

THE  VATTEVILLE  RUBY. 
'^HHE  clock  of  the  church  of  Besanfon  had 
-L  struck  nine,  when  a  woman  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  wrapped  in  a  cotton  shaw^l  and  carrying 
a  small  basket  on  her  arm,  knocked  at  the  door 
of  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Vincent,  which,  hov/- 
ever,  at  the  period  wc  refer  to,  bore  the  name 
of  Rue  de  la  Liberte.  The  door  opened.  "  It  is 
you,  Dame  Margaret,''  said  the  porter,  with  a  very 
cross  look.  "It  is  high  time  for  you.  All  iliy 
lodgers  have  come  home  long  since ;  you  are  al- 
ways the  last,  and — " 

"That  is  not  my  fault,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  | 


M.  Thiebaut,"  said  the  old  woman  in  a  depreca- 
tory tone.  "  My  day's  work  is  only  just  finished, 
and  when  work  is  to  be  done — " 

"  That's  all  very  fine,"  he  muttered.  "  It 
might  do  well  enough  if  I  could  even  reckon  on 
a  Christmas-box  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  as 
it  is,  I  may  count  myself  well  off,  if  I  do  but  get 
paid  for  taking  up  their  letters." 

The  old  woman  did  not  hear  the  last  words, 
for  with  quick  and  firm  step  she  had  been  making 
her  way  up  the  six  flights  of  stairs,  steep  enough 
to  make  her  head  reel  had  she  been  ascending 
them  for  the  first  time.  "  Nine  o'clock  ! — nine 
o'clock  !  How  uneasy  she  must  be  !"  and  as  she 
spoke,  she  opened  with  her  latch-key  the  door 
of  a  wretched  garret,  in  which  dimly  burned  a 
rushlight,  whose  flickering  flame  scarcely  seemed 
to  render  visible  the  scanty  furniture  the  room 
contained. 

"Is  that  you,  my  good  Margaret,"  said  a  feeble 
and  broken  voice  from  the  farther  end  of  the  lit- 
tle apartment. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  lady  ;  yes,  it  is  I ;  and  very 
sorry  I  am  to  have  made  you  uneasy.  But 
Madame  Lebriton,  my  worthy  employer,  is  so 
active  herself,  that  she  always  finds  the  work- 
woman's day  too  short — though  it  is  good  twelve 
hours — and  just  as  I  was  going  to  fold  up  my 
work,  she  brought  me  a  job  in  a  great  hurry.  1 
could  not  refuse  her ;  but  this  time,  I  must  own, 
I  got  well  paid  for  being  obliging,  for  after  I  had 
done,  she  said  in  her  most  good-natured  way  :. 
'  Here,  you  shall  take  home  with  you  some  of 
this  nice  pie,  and  this  bottle  of  good  wine,  and 
have  a  comfortable  supper  with  your  sister.'  So 
she  always  calls  you,  madame,"  added  Margaret, 
while  complacently  glancing  at  the  basket,  the 
contents  of  which  she  now  laid  out  upon  the 
table.  "  As  I  believe  it  is  safest  for  you,  I  do 
not  undeceive  her,  though  it  is  easily  known  shi* 
can  not  have  looked  very  close  at  us,  or  she  might 
have  seen  that  I  could  only  be  the  servant  of  so 
noble-looking  a  lady — " 

The  feeble  voice  interrupted  her:  "My  serv- 
ant ! — you  my  servant !  when,  instead  of  reward- 
ing your  services,  I  allow  you  to  toil  for  my  sup- 
port, and  to  lavish  upon  me  the  most  tender,  the 
most  devoted  affection !  My  poor  Margaret !  you 
who  have  undertaken  for  me  at  your  age,  and 
with  your  infirmities,  daily  and  arduous  toil,  are 
you  not  indeed  a  sister  of  whom  I  may  well  be 
proud  1  Your  nobility  has  a  higher  origin  than 
mine.  Reduced  by  political  changes,  which  have 
left  me  homeless  and  penniless,  I  owe  every  thing 
to  you  ;  and  so  tenderly  do  you  minister  to  me, 
that  even  in  this  garret  I  could  still  almost  fancy 
myself  the  noble  Abbess  of  Vatteville  !" 

As  she  spoke,  the  aged  lady  raised  herself  in 
her  old  arm-chair,  and  throwing  back  a  black 
vail,  disclosed  features  still  beautiful,  and  a  fore- 
head still  free  from  every  wrinkle,  and  eyes  now^ 
sparkling  with  something  of  their  former  brill- 
iancy. She  extended  her  hand  to  Margaret,  who 
affectionately  kissed  it ;  and  then,  apprehensive 
that  further  excitement  could  not  but  be  injurious 
to  her  mistress,  the  faithful  creature  endeavored 
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to  divert  her  thoughts  into  another  channel,  by 
inviting  her  to  partake  of  the  little  feast  provided 
by  the  kindness  of  her  employer.  Margaret  be- 
ing in  the  habit  of  taking  her  meals  in  the  house 
where  she  vporked,  the  noble  Lady  Marie  Anne 
Adelaide  de  Vatteville  was  thus  usually  left  alone 
and  unattended,  to  eat  the  scanty  fare  prescribed 
by  the  extreme  narrowness  of  her  resources  ;  so 
that  she  now  felt  quite  cheered  by  the  novel  com- 
fort, not  merely  of  the  better-spread  table,  but  of 
the  company  of  her  faithful  servant ;  and  it  was 
in  an  almost  mirthful  tone  she  said,  when  the  re- 
past was  ended ;  "  Margaret,  I  have  a  secret  to 
confide  to  you.  I  will  not — I  ought  not  to  keep 
it  any  longer  to  myself." 

"  A  secret,  my  dear  mistress  !  a  secret  from 
me!"  exclaimed  the  faithful  creature  in  a  slight- 
ly reproachful  tone. 

"  Yes,  dear  Margaret,  a  secret  from  you  ;  but 
to  be  so  no  longer.  No  more  henceforth  of  the 
toils  you  have  undergone  for  me  ;  they  must  be 
given  up :  I  can  not  do  without  you.  At  my  age, 
to  be  left  alone  is  intolerable.  When  you  are  not 
near  me,  I  get  so  lonely,  and  sometimes  feel  quite 
afraid,  I  can  not  tell  of  what,  but  I  suppose  it  is 
natural  to  the  old  to  fear ;  and  often — will  you  be- 
lieve iti — I  catch  myself  weeping  like  a  very  child. 
Ah  !  when  age  comes  on  us,  we  lose  all  strength, 
all  fortitude.  But  you  will  not  leave  me  any 
more  1     Promise  me,  dear  Margaret." 

"  But  in  that  case  what  is  to  become  of  us  V 
said  Margaret. 

"  This  is  the  very  thing  I  have  to  tell.  And 
now  listen  to  me.  Take  this  key,  and  in  the 
right-hand  drawer  of  the  press  you  will  find  the 
green  casket,  where,  among  my  letters  and  fam- 
ily papers,  you  will  see  a  small  case,  which  bring 
to  me." 

Margaret,  not  a  little  surprised,  did  as  she  was 
desired.  The  abbess  gazed  on  the  case  for  some 
moments  in  silence,  and  Margaret  thought  she  saw 
a  tear  glisten  in  her  eye  as  she  pressed  the  box  to 
her  lips,  and  kissed  it  tenderly  and  reverentially. 

"I  have  sworn,"  said  she,  "never  to  part  with 
it ;  yet  what  can  I  dol  It  must  be  so  :  it  is  the 
will  of  God."  And  with  a  trembling  hand,  as 
if  about  to  commit  sacrilege,  she  opened  the 
case,  and  drew  from  it  a  ruby  of  great  brilliancy 
and  beauty.  "You  see  this  jewel?"  she  said. 
"  Margaret,  it  is  the  glor)'  of  my  ancient  house  ; 
it  is  the  last  gem  in  my  coronet,  and  more  pre- 
cious in  my  eyes  than  any  thing  in  the  world. 
My  grand-uncle,  the  noblest  of  men,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Besanfon,  brought  it  from  the  East ; 
and  when,  in  guerdon  for  some  family  service, 
Jjouis  XIV.  founded  the  Abbey -of  Vatteville,  and 
made  my  grand-aunt  the  first  abbess  of  the  order, 
he  himself  adorned  her  cross  with  it.  You  now 
know  the  value  of  the  jewel  to  me  ;  and  though 
I  can  not  tell  its  marketable  value,  still,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  the  times,  I  can  not  but 
think  it  must  bring  sufficient  to  secure  us,  for 
some  time  at  least,  from  want.  Were  I  to  con- 
sider myself  alone,  I  would  starve  sooner  than 
touch  the  sacred  deposit;  but  to  allow  you,  Mar- 
garet, to  suffer,  and  to  suffer  for  me — to  take 


advantage  any  longer  of  your  disinterested  affec- 
tion and  devoted  fidelity — would  be  base  selfish- 
ness. God  has  at  last  taught  me  that  I  was  but 
sacrificing  you  to  my  pride,  and  I  must  hasten 
to  make  atonement.  I  will  endeavor  to  raise 
money  on  this  jewel.  You  know  old  M.  Simon' 
Notwithstanding  his  mean  appearance  and  hum- 
ble mode  of  living,  I  am  persuaded  he  is  a  rich 
man ;  and  though  parsimonious  in  the  extreme, 
he  is  good-natured  and  obliging  whenever  he  can 
be  so  without  any  risk  of  loss  to  himself" 

The  next  day,  in  pursuance  of  her  project,  th« 
abbess,  accompanied  by  Margaret,  repaired  to  the 
house  of  M.  Simon.  "  I  know,"  sir,  she  said, 
"from  your  kindness  to  some  friends  of  mine, 
that  you  feel  an  interest  in  the  class  to  which  I 
belong,  and  that  you  are  incapable  of  betraying 
a  confidence  reposed  in  you.  I  am  the  Abbess 
of  Vatteville.  Driven  forth  from  the  plundered 
and  ruined  abbey,  I  am  living  in  the  town  under 
an  assumed  name.  I  have  been  stripped  of  every 
thing  ;  and  but  for  the  self-sacrificing  attachment 
of  a  faithful  servant,  T  must  have  died  of  want. 
However,  I  have  still  one  resource,  and  only  one. 
I  know  not  if  I  am  right  in  availing  myself  of  it, 
but  at  my  age  the  power  to  struggle  fails.  Be- 
sides, I  do  not  suffer  alone ;  and  this  considera- 
tion decides  me.  Will  you,  then,  have  the  good- 
ness to  give  me  a  loan  on  this  Jewell" 

"  I  believe,  madam,  you  have  mistaken  me  for 
a  pawnbroker.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  advancr 
ing  money  in  this  way.  I  am  myself  very  poor, 
and  money  is  now  every  where  scarce.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  oblige  you,  but  just  at 
present  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question." 

For  a  moment  the  poor  abbess  felt  all  hope  ex- 
tinct ;  but  with  a  last  effort  to  move  his  compas- 
sion, she  said  :  "  Oh,  sir,  remember  that  secrecy 
is  of  such  importance  to  me,  I  dare  not  apply 
to  any  one  else.  The  privacy,  the  obscurity  in 
which  I  live,  alone  has  prevented  me  from  pay- 
ing with  my  blood  the  penalty  attached  to  a  no- 
ble name  and  lineage." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
jewel  1  I  am  no  jeweler  ;  and  I  fear,  in  my  ig- 
norance, to  wrong  either  you  or  myself" 

"  I  implore  you,  sir,  not  to  refuse  me.  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  starve  ;  for  I  am  too  old  to 
work,  and  beg  I  can  not.  Keep  the  jewel  as  a 
pledge,  and  give  me  some  relief" 

Old  Simon,  though  covetous,  was  not  devoid 
of  feeling.  He  was  touched  by  the  tears  of  the 
venerable  lady  ;  and  besides,  the  more  he  looked 
at  the  jewel,  the  more  persuaded  he  became  of 
its  being  really  valuable.  After  a  few  moments' 
consideration,  he  said  :  "  All  the  money  I  am 
worth  at  this  moment  is  1500  francs ;  and  though 
I  have  my  suspicions  that  I  am  making  a  foolish 
bargain,  I  had  rather  run  any  risk  than  leave  you 
in  such  distress.  The  next  time  I  have  business 
in  Paris,  I  can  ascertain  the  value  of  the  jewel, 
and  if  I  have  given  you  too  little,  I  will  make  if 
up  to  you."  And  with  a  glad  and  grateful  heart 
the  abbess  took  home  the  1500  francs,  thankful 
at  having  obtained  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
at  least  a  year 
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Some  months  later,  old  Simon  went  up  to 
Paris,  and  hastening  to  one  of  the  principal  jew- 
elers, showed  the  ruby,  and  begged  to  know  its 
value.  The  jeweler  took  the  stone  carelessly  ; 
but  after  a  few  moments'  examination  of  it,  he 
cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  thread-bare  coat  and 
mean  appearance  of  the  possessor,  and  then  ab- 
ruptly exclaimed  :  "  This  jewel  does  not  belong 
to  you,  and  you  must  not  leave  the  house  till  you 
account  for  its  being  in  your  possession.  Close 
the  doors,"  he  said  to  his  foreman,  "  and  send  for 
the  police."  In  vain  did  Simon  protest  his  inno- 
cence ;  in  vain  did  he  offer  every  proof  of  it. 
The  lapidary  would  listen  to  nothing  ;  but  at 
every  look  he  gave  the  gem,  he  darted  at  him  a 
fresh  glance  of  angry  contempt.  "  You  must  be 
a  fool  as  well  as  a  knave,"  he  said.  "  Do  you 
know,  scoundrel,  that  this  is  the  Vatteville — the 
prince  of  rubies  1 — the  most  splendid,  the  rarest 
of  gems  1  It  might  be  deemed  a  mere  creation 
of  imagination,  were  it  not  enrolled  and  accu- 
rately described  in  the  archives  of  our  art.  See 
here,  in  the  Guide  des  Lapidaires,  a  print  of  it. 
Mark  its  antique  fashioning,  and  that  dark  spot ! 
— yes,  it  is  indeed  the  precious  ruby  so  long 
thought  lost.  Rest  assured,  fellow,  you  shall  not 
quit  the  house  until  you  satisfy  me  how  you  have 
contrived  to  get  possession  of  it." 

"  I  should  at  once  have  told  you,  but  from  un- 
willingness to  endanger  the  life  of  a  poor  woman 
who  has  confided  in  me.  I  got  the  jewel  from 
the  Abbess  de  Vatteville  herself,  and  it  is  her  last 
and  only  resource."  And  now  M.  Simon  proved, 
by  unquestionable  documents,  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  more  than  humble  appearance,  he  was  a 
man  of  wealth  and  respectability,  and  received 
the  apologies  which  were  tendered,  together  with 
assurances  that  Madame  Vatteville's  secret  was 
safe  with  one  who,  he  begged  to  say,  "  knew  how 
to  respect  misfortune,  whenever  and  however  pre- 
sented to  his  notice." 

"  But  what  is  the  jewel  worth"!"  asked  M.  Si- 
mon. 

"Millions,  sir  !  and  neither  I  nor  any  one  else 
in  the  trade  here  could  purchase  it,  unless  as  a 
joint  concern,  and  in  case  of  a  coronation  or  a 
marriage  in  one  of  the  royal  houses  of  Europe, 
for  such  an  occasion  alone  could  make  it  not  a 
risk  to  buy  it.  But,  meanwhile,  I  will,  if  you 
wish,  mention  it  to  some  of  the  trade." 

"I  am  in  no  hurry,"  said  Simon,  almost  be- 
wildered by  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure. 
''  I  may  as  well  wait  for  some  such  occasion,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  can  make  any  necessary  ad- 
vances to  the  abbess.  Perhaps  I  may  call  on  you 
again." 

The  first  day  of  the  year  1795  had  just  dawned, 
and  there  was  a  thick  and  chilling  fog.  The  ab- 
bess and  her  faithful  servant  felt  this  day  more 
than  usually  depressed,  for  fifteen  months  had 
now  elapsed  since  the  1500  francs  had  been  re- 
ceived for  the  ruby,  and  there  now  remained  pro- 
vision only  for  a  few  days  longer.  "  I  have  got 
no  answer  from  M.  Simon,"  said  the  abbess  ;  and 
in  giving  utterance  to  her  own  thought,  she  was 
replying  to  what  was  at  that  moment  passing 


through  Margaret's  mind  "  I  fear  he  has  not 
been  able  to  get  more  for  the  ruby  than  he  thinks 
fair  interest  for  the  money  he  advanced  to  me." 

"  It  is  most  likely,"  said  Margaret ;  and  both 
relapsed  into  their  former  desponding  silence. 

""What  a  dreary  New-Year's  Day  !"  resumed 
Madame  de  Vatteville,  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

"Oh,  why  can  I  not  help  you,  dear  mistress  1" 
exclaimed  Margaret,  suddenly  starting  from  her 
reverie.  "  Cheerfully  would  I  lay  down  my  life 
for  you  !" 

''  And  why  can  I  not  return  in  any  way  your 
devoted  attachment,  my  poor  Margaret  1" 

At  this  instant,  two  loud  and  hurried  knocks 
at  the  door  startled  them  both  from  their  seats ; 
and  it  was  with  a  trembling  hand  Margaret  opened 
it  to  admit  the  old  porter,  and  a  servant  with  a 
letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  M.  Thiebaut :  this 
letter  is  for  my  mistress."  But  the  inquisitive 
old  man  either  did  not  or  would  not  understand 
Margaret's  hint  to  him  to  retire,  and  Madame  de 
Vatteville  was  obliged  to  tell  him  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  Not  a  penny  to  bless  herself  with,  though  she 
has  come  to  a  better  apartment!"  muttered  he. 
enraged  at  the  disappointment  to  his  curiosity — 
"  and  yet  as  proud  as  an  aristocrat !" 

The  abbess  approached  the  casement,  broke 
the  seal  with  trembling  hand,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  I  have  at  length  been  able  to  treat  with  a 
merchant  for  the  article  in  question,  and  have, 
after  much  difficulty,  obtained  a  sum  of  25,000 
francs — far  beyond  any  thing  I  could  have  hoped. 
But  the  sum  is  to  be  paid  in  installments,  at  long 
intervals.  It  may  therefore  be  more  convenient 
for  you,  under  your  peculiar  circumstances,  to 
accept  the  offer  I  now  make  of  a  pension  of  1500 
francs,  to  revert  after  your  decease  to  the  servant 
whom  you  mentioned  as  so  devotedly  attached  to 
you.  If  you  are  willing  to  accept  this  offer,  the 
bearer  will  hand  you  the  necessary  documents, 
by  which  you  are  to  make  over  to  me  all  further 
claim  upon  the  property  placed  in  my  hand^ ;  and 
on  your  affixing  your  signature,  he  will  pay  you 
the  first  year  in  advance.  Simon." 

"  What  a  worthy,  excellent  man  !"  joyfully 
exclaimed  the  abbess  ;  for,  in  the  noble  integrity 
of  her  heart,  she  had  no  suspicion  that  he  could 
take  advantage  of  her  circumstances. 

However  Simon  settled  the  matter  with  his  con- 
science, the  abbess,  trained  in  the  school  of  ad- 
versity to"  be  content  with  being  preserved  from 
absolute  want,  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life 
quietly  and  happily  with  her  good  Margaret,  both 
every  day  invoking  blessings  on  the  head  of  him 
whom  they  regarded  as  a  generous  benefactor. 
Madame  de  Vatteville  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred, and  her  faithful  Margaret  survived  only  a 
few  months  the  mistress  to  whom  she  had  given 
such  aflTecting  proofs  of  attachment. 

But  Simon's  detestable  fraud  proved  of  no  use 
to  him.  After  keeping  his  treasure  for  several 
years,  he  thought  the  emperor's  coronation  pre- 
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scnted  a  favorable  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  his  grasping  avarice  one 
morning  suggested  a  thought  which  his  ignorance 
prevented  his  rejecting  :  "  Since  this  ruby — old- 
fashioned  and  stained  as  it  is — can  be  worth  so 
much,  what  would  be  its  value  if  freed  from  all 
defect,  and  in  modern  setting"?"  And  he  soon 
found  a  lapidary,  who,  for  a  sum  of  3000  francs, 
modernized  it,  and  effaced  the  spot,  and  with  it 
the  impress,  the  stamp  of  its  antiquity — all  that 
gave  it  value,  beauty,  worth  !  This  wanting,  no 
jeweler  could  recognize  it  :  it  was  no  longer 
worth  a  thousand  crowns. 

It  was  thus  that  the  most  splendid  ruby  in  Eu- 
rope lost  its  value  and  its  fame ;  and  its  name  is 
now  only  to  be  found  in  The  Lapidaries''  Guide, 
as  that  which  had  once  been  the  most  costly  of 
gems.  It  seemed  as  if  it  could  not  survive  the 
last  of  the  illustrious  house  to  which  it  owed  its 
introduction  into  Europe,  and  its  name. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    ENGLAND    IN    185L 

FROM  THE  LETTERS  AND  MEMORANDA  OF 
FREDRIKA  BREMER. 


THE    CHOLERA    IN    LONDON. 

IT  is  two  years  since  I  first  found  myself  in 
England.  When  I  was  in  England  in  the 
autumn  of  1849,  the  cholera  was  there.  A  dense, 
oppressive  atmosphere  rested  over  its  cities,  as 
of  a  cloud  pregnant  with  lightning.  Hearses 
rolled  through  the  streets.  The  towns  were 
empty  of  people  ;  for  all  who  had  the  means  of 
doing  so  had  fled  into  the  country  ;  they  who 
had  not  were  compelled  to  remain.  I  saw  shad- 
owy figures,  clad  in  black,  stealing  along  the 
streets,  more  like  ghosts  than  creatures  of  flesh 
and  blood.  Never  before  had  I  seen  human 
wretchedness  in  such  a  form  as  I  beheld  it  in 
Hull  and  in  London.  Wretchedness  enough  may 
be  found,  God  knows,  even  in  Stockholm,  and  it 
shows  itself  openly  enough  there  in  street  and 
market.  But  it  is  there  most  frequently  an  un- 
disguised, an  unabashed  wretchedness.  It  is  not 
ashamed  to  beg,  to  show  its  rags  or  its  drunken 
countenance.  It  is  a  child  of  crime ;  and  that  is 
perhaps  the  most  extreme  wretchedness.  But  it 
is  less  painful  to  behold,  because  it  seems  to  be 
suffering  only  its  own  deserts.  One  is  more 
easily  satisfied  to  turn  one's  head  aside,  and  pass 
on.     One  thinks,  "  I  can  not  help  that !" 

In  England,  however,  misery  had  another  ap- 
pearance ;  it  was  not  so  much  that  of  degrada- 
tion as  of  want,  pallid  want.  It  was  meagre  and 
retiring ;  it  ventured  not  to  look  up,  or  it  looked 
up  with  a  glance  of  hopeless  beseeching — so 
spirit-broken !  It  tried  to  look  respectable.  Those 
men  with  coats  and  hats  brushed  till  the  nap  was 
gone  ;  those  pale  women  in  scanty,  washed-out, 
but  yet  decent  clothes — it  was  a  sight  which  one 
could  hardly  bear.  In  a  solitary  walk  of  ten 
minutes  in  the  streets  of  Hull,  I  saw  ten  times 
more  want  than  I  had  seen  in  a  ten  months' 
residence  in  Denmark. 

The  sun  shone  joyously  as  I  traveled  through 
the  manufacturing  districts  ;  saw  their  groups 


of  towns  and  suburbs  ;  saw  their  smoking  pillare 
and  pyramids  towering  up  every  where  in  the 
wide  landscape — saw  glowmg  gorges  of  fire  open 

themselves  in  the  earth,  as  if  it  were  burning 

a  splendid  and  wonderfully  picturesque  specta- 
cle, reminding  one  of  fire-worshipers,  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  and  of  their  altars.  But  I 
heard  the  mournful  cry  of  the  children  from  the 
factories  ;  the  cry  which  the  public  voice  has 
made  audible  to  the  world  ;  the  cry  of  the  chil- 
dren, of  the  little  ones  who  had  been  compelled, 
by  the  lust  of  gain  of  their  parents  and  the  man- 
ufacturers, to  sacrifice  life,  and  joy,  and  health 
in  the  workshops  of  machinery  ;  the  children 
who  lie  down  in  those  beds  which  never  are  cold, 
the  children  who  are  driven  and  beaten  till  they 
sink  insensibly  into  death  or  fatuity — that  living 
death  ;  I  heard  the  wailing  cry  of  the  children, 
which  Elizabeth  Barrett  interpreted  in  her  affect- 
ing poem  ;  and  the  wealthy  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, with  their  towns,  their  fire-columns,  their 
pyramids,  seemed  to  me  like  an  enormous  temple 
of  Moloch,  in  which  the  mammon-worshipers  of 
England  oflTered  up  even  children  to  the  burning 
arms  of  their  god — children,  the  hope  of  the  earth, 
and  its  most  delicious  and  most  beautiful  joy  ! 

I  arrived  in  London.  They  told  me  there  was 
nobody  in  London.  It  was  not  the  season  in 
which  the  higher  classes  were  in  London.  Be- 
sides which,  the  cholera  was  there;  and  all  well- 
to-do  people,  who  were  able,  had  fled  from  th^ 
infected  city.  And  that,  indeed,  might  be  the 
reason  why  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  manv 
out  of  health — why  that  pale  countenance  of 
want  was  so  visible.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  be- 
came to  me  as  a  Medusa's  head,  which  stood  be- 
tween me  and  every  thing  beautiful  and  great  in 
that  great  capital,  the  rich  life  and  physiognomy 
of  which  would  otherwise  have  enchanted  me. 
But  as  it  was,  the  palaces,  and  the  statues,  and 
the  noble  parks,  Hampstead  and  Piccadilly,  and 
Belgravia  and  Westminster,  and  the  Tower,  and 
even  the  Thames  itself,  with  all  its  everchanging 
life,  were  no  more  than  the  decorations  of  a  great 
tragedy.  And  when,  in  St.  Paul's,  I  heard  the  great 
roar  of  the  voice  of  London — that  roar  which,  as 
it  is  said,  never  is  silent,  but  merely  slumbers 
for  an  hour  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning — when  I  heard  that  voice  in  that 
empty  church,  where  there  was  no  divine  wor- 
ship, and  looked  up  into  its  beautiful  cupola, 
which  was  filled  by  no  song  of  praise,  but  only 
by  that  resounding,  roaring  voice,  a  dark  chaotic 
roar,  then  seemed  I  to  perceive  the  sound  of  the 
rivers  of  fate  rolling  onward  through  time  over 
falling  kingdoms  and  people,  and  bearing  thern 
onward  down  into  an  immeasurable  grave  ! — It 
was  but  for  a  moment,  but  it  was  a  horrible 
dream  ! 

One  sight  I  beheld  in  London  which  made  me 
look  up  with  rejoicing,  which  made  me  think 
"  that  old  Ygdrasil  is  still  budding."  This  was 
the  so-called  metropolitan  buildings  ;  a  structure 
of  many  homes  in  one  great  mass  of  building, 
erected  by  a  society  of  enlightened  men  for  the 
use  of  the  poorer  working  class,  to  provide  re- 
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spectable  families  of  that  class  with  excellent 
dwellings  at  a  reasonable  rate,  where  they  might 
possess  that  which  is  of  the  most  indispensable 
importance  to  the  rich,  as  well  as  to  the  poor,  if 
they  are  to  enjoy  health  both  of  body  and  soul — 
light,  air,  and  water,  pure  as  God  created  them 
for  the  use  of  mankind.  The  sight  of  these 
homes,  and  of  the  families  that  inhabited  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  newly-erected  extensive  public 
baths  and  wash-houses  for  the  same  class,  to- 
gether with  the  assurance  that  these  institutions 
already,  in  the  second  year  of  their  establish- 
ment, returned  more  than  full  interest  to  their 
projectors,  produced  the  happiest  impression 
which  I  at  this  time  received  of  England. 
These  were  to  me  as  the  seed  of  the  future, 
which  gave  the  promise  of  verdant  shoots  in  the 
old  tree. 

Nevertheless,  when  I  left  the  shores  of  En- 
gland, and  saw  thick  autumnal  fog  enveloping 
them,  it  was  with  a  sorrowful  feeling  for  the  Old 
world  ;  and  with  an  inquiring  glance  of  longing 
and  hope,  I  turned  myself  to  the  New. 

Two  years  passed  on — a  sun-bright,  glowing 
dream,  full  of  the  vigor  of  life  ! — it  was  again 
autumn,  and  I  was  again  in  England.  Autumn 
met  me  there  with  cold,  and  rain,  and  tempest, 
with  the  most  horrible  weather  that  can  be  imag- 
ined, and  such  as  I  had  never  seen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe.  But  in  social  life,  every  where 
throughout  the  mental  atmosphere,  a  different 
spirit  prevailed.  There,  I  perceived  with  aston- 
ishment and  joy,  there  it  was  that  of  spring. 

Free-trade  had  borne  fruit,  and  under  its  ban- 
ners manufacture  and  trade  had  shot  forth  into 
new  life  ;  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  grain  had 
fallen,  bread  had  become  cheap.  This  tree  of 
liberty,  planted  by  Cobden  and  Peel,  had,  with 
a  strong  and  vigorous  vitality,  penetrated,  as  it 
were,  the  life  of  the  English  people,  and  I  heard 
on  every  hand  the  soughing  of  its  leaves  in  the 
free  wind.  The  Crystal  Palace  was  its  full- 
blown, magnificent  blossom — and  like  swarms 
of  rejoicing  bees  flew  the  human  throng  upon 
the  wings  of  steam,  backward  and  forward,  to 
the  great  world's  blossom  ;  there  all  the  nations 
met  together,  there  all  manufactures,  there  all 
industry,  and  every  kind  of  product  unfolded 
their  flowers  for  the  observation  and  the  joy  of 

all a  Cactus  grandiflora,  such  as  the  world 

had  never  till  then  seen. 

I  perceived  more  clearly  every  day  of  my  stay 
in  England,  that  this  period  is  one  of  a  general 
awakening  to  a  new,  fresh  life.  In  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  in  [iiverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, every  where  I  heard  the  same  conver- 
sation among  all  classes ;  prosperity  was  univer- 
sal and  still  advancing.  That  pale  countenance 
of  want,  which  had  on  my  first  visit  appeared  to 
mo  so  appalling,  I  now  no  longer  saw  as  former- 
ly ;  and  even  where  it  was  seen  stealing  along, 
like  a  gloomy  shadow  near  to  the  tables  of  abund- 
ance, it  appeared  to  me  no  longer  as  a  cloud 
filled  with  the  breath  of  cholera,  darkening  the 
face  of  heaven,  but  rather  as  one  of  those  clouds 
over  which  the  wind  and  sun  have  power,  and 
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which  are  swallowed  up,  which  vanish  in  space, 
in  the  bright  ether 

THE    RAGGED    SCHOOLS. 

In  Liverpool  I  visited  the  so-called  Ragged 
Schools — the  schools  where  are  collected  from 
the  streets  vagabond,  neglected,  and  begging 
children,  who  are  here  taught  to  read  and  so  on 
— who  here  receive  the  first  rudiments  of  instruc- 
tion, even  in  singing.  These  schools  are,  some 
of  them  evening,  others  day  schools,  and  in  some 
of  them,  "the  Industrial  Ragged  Schools,"  chil- 
dren are  kept  there  altogether  ;  receive  food  and 
clothing,  and  are  taught  trades.  When  the 
schools  of  this  class  were  first  established  in 
Liverpool,  the  number  of  children  who  otherwise 
had  no  chance  of  receiving  instruction,  amounted 
to  about  twenty  thousand.  Right-minded,  think- 
ing men  saw  that  in  these  children  were  growing 
up  in  the  streets,  those  "  dangerous  classes,"  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  of  late  times ;  these 
men  met  together,  obtained  means  to  cover  the 
most  necessary  outlay  of  expense,  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  eloquent  words  of  Lord  Ashley, 
that  "it  is  in  childhood  that  evil  habits  are  form- 
ed and  take  root ;  it  is  childhood  which  must  be 
guarded  from  temptation  to  crime;"  they  open- 
ed these  ragged  schools  with  the  design  of 
receiving  the  most  friendless,  the  most  wretch- 
ed of  society's  young  generation — properly,  "the 
children  of  rags,  born  in  beggary,  and  for  beg- 
gary."^ 

I  visited  the  Industrial  Ragged  School  for 
boys,  intended  for  the  lowest  grade  of  these  little 
children,  without  parents,  or  abandoned  by  them 
to  the  influences  of  crime.  There  I  saw  the  first 
class  sitting  in  their  rags,  upon  benches  in  a  cold 
room,  arranging,  with  their  little  frost-bitten  fin- 
gers, bristles  for  the  brush-maker.  The  faces  of 
the  boys  were  clean ;  many  of  them  I  remarked  i 
were  handsome,  and  almost  universally  they  had; 
beautiful  and  bright  eyes.  Those  little  fingers 
moved  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  the  boys  wert- 
evidently  wishful  to  do  their  best ;  they  k'new 
that  they  by  that  means  should  obtain  better 
clothing,  and  would  be  removed  to  the  upper 
room,  and  more  amusing  employment.  I  observed 
these  "  dangerous  classes" — just  gathered  up  from 
the  lanes,  and  the  kennels,  on  their  way  to  de- 
struction ;  and  was  astonished  when  I  thought 
that  their  countenances  might  have  borne  the 
stamp  of  crime.  Bright  glances  of  childhood, 
for  that  were  you  never  designed  by  the  Creator  ! 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me."  These 
words,  from  the  lips  of  heaven,  are  forever  sound- 
ing to  earth. 

In  the  upper  room  a  great  number  of  boys 
were  busy  pasting  paper-bags  for  various  trades^ 
confectioners,  etc.,  who  make  use  of  such  in  the 
rapid  sale  of  their  wares  ;  here,  also,  other  boys^ 
were  employed  in  printing  upon  the  bags  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  various  tradesmen 
who  had  ordered  them.  The  work  progressed 
rapidly,  and  seemed  very  amusing  to  the  chil- 
dren. The  establishment  for  their  residence,, 
and  their  beds,  were  poor ;  but  all  was  neat  and*, 
clean,  the  air  was  fresh,  and  the  children  wetii- 
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cheerful.     The  institution  was,  however,  but  yet 
in  its  infancy,  and  its  means  were  small. 

Half-a-dozen  women,  in  wretched  clothes,  sate 
in  the  entrance-room  with  their  boys,  for  whom 
they  hoped  to  gain  admittance  into  the  school, 
and  were  now,  therefore,  waiting  till  the  directors 
of  the  establishment  made  their  appearance. 

THE    POORER   CLASSES. 

A  few  days  later  I  visited  some  different  classes 
of  poor  people — namely,  the  wicked  and  the  idle ; 
they  who  had  fallen  into  want  through  their  own 
improvidence,  but  who  had  now  raised  themselves 
again ;  and  the  estimable,  who  had  honorably 
combated  with  unavoidable  poverty.  In  one  cer- 
tain quarter  of  Liverpool  it  is  that  the  first  class 
is  especially  met  with.  Of  this  class  of  poor,  in 
their  wretched  rooms,  with  their  low,  brutalized 
expression,  I  will  not  speak ;  companion-pieces 
to  this  misery  may  be  met  with  every  where. 
Most  of  those  whom  I  saw  were  Irish.  It  was 
a  Sunday  noon,  after  divine  service.  The  ale- 
houses were  already  open  in  this  part  of  the 
town,  and  young  girls  and  men  might  be  seen 
talking  together  before  them,  or  sitting  upon  the 
steps. 

Of  the  second  class  I  call  to  mind,  with  es- 
pecial pleasure,  one  little  household.  It  was  a 
mother  and  her  son.  Her  means  of  support,  a 
mangle,  stood  in  the  little  room  in  which  she  had 
lived  since  she  had  raised  herself  up  again.  It 
was  dinner-time.  A  table,  neatly  covered  for 
two  persons,  stood  in  the  room,  and  upon  the 
iron  stand  before  the  fire  was  placed  a  dish  of 
mashed  potatoes,  nicely  browned,  ready  to  be  set 
on  the  table.  The  mother  was  waiting  for  her 
son,  and  the  dinner  was  waiting  for  him.  He 
was  the  organ-blow6r  in  the  church  during  di- 
vine service,  and  he  returned  while  I  was  still 
there.  He  was  well  dressed,  but  was  a  little, 
weakly  man,  and  squinted  ;  the  mother's  eyes, 
however,  regarded  him  with  love.  This  son  was 
her  only  one,  and  her  all.  And  he,  to  whom 
mother  Nature  had  acted  as  a  step-mother,  had  a 
■aoble  mother's  heart  to  warm  himself  with,  which 
:  prepared  for  him  an  excellent  home,  a  well-cov- 
ered table,  and  a  comfortable  bed.  That  poor 
Httie  home  was  not  without  its  wealth. 

As  belonging  to  the  third  and  highest  class,  I 
must  mention  two  families,  both  of  them  shoe- 
makers, and  both  of  them  inhabiting  cellars. 
The  one  family  consisted  of  old,  the  other  of 
young  people.  The  old  shoemaker  had  to  main- 
tain hie  wife,  who  was  lame  and  sick,  from  a 
fall  in  the  street,  and  a  daughter.  The  young 
one  had  a  young  wife,  and  five  little  children  to 
provide  for ;  but  work  was  scanty  and  the  mouths 
many.  At  this  house,  also,  it  was  dinner-time, 
and  I  saw  upon  the  table  nothing  but  potatoes. 
The  children  were  clean,  and  had  remarkably 
agreeable  faces  ;  but — they  were  pale  ;  so  was 
also  the  father  of  the  family.  The  young  and 
pretty,  but  very  pale  mother  said,  "  Since  I  have 
come  into  this  room  I  have  never  been  well,  and 
this  I  know — I  shall  not  live  long?'  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears ;  and  it  was  plain  enough  to  see 
,  that  this  really  delicate  constitution   could  not 


long  sustain  the  effects  of  the  cold  damp  room, 
into  which  no  sunbeam  entered.  These  two 
families,  of  the  same  trade,  and  alike  poor,  had 
become  friends  in  need.  When  one  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  family  wanted  work,  and  was  inform- 
ed by  the  Home-missionary  who  visited  them  that 
the  other  had  it,  the  intelligence  seemed  a  con- 
solation to  him.  Gladdening  sight  of  human 
sympathy,  which  keeps  the  head  erect  and  the 
heart  sound  under  the  depressing  struggle  against 
competition  !  But  little  gladdening  to  me  would 
have  been  the  sight  of  these  families  in  their 
cellar-homes,  had  I  not  at  the  same  time  been 
aware  of  the  increase  of  those  "  Model  Lodging- 
houses,"  which  may  be  met  with  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  which  will  remove  these  inhab- 
itants of  cellars,  they  who  sit  in  darkness,  into 
the  blessing  of  the  light  of  hfe — which  will  pro- 
vide worthy  dwellings  for  worthy  people. 

BEE-HIVES. 

In  my  imagination  Manchester  was  like  a  co- 
lossal woman  sitting  at  her  spinning-wheel,  with 
her  enormous  manufactories  ;  her  subject  towns, 
suburbs,  villages,  factories,  lying  for  many  miles 
round,  spinning,  spinning,  spinning  clothes  for 
all  the  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
there,  as  she  sate,  the  queen  of  the  spindle,  with 
her  masses  of  ugly  houses  and  factories,  envel- 
oped in  dense  rain-clouds,  as  if  in  cobwebs,  the 
effect  she  made  upon  me  was  gloomy  and  de- 
pressing. Yet  even  here,  also,  I  was  to  breathe 
a  more  refreshing  atmosphere  of  life  ;  even  here 
was  I  also  to  see  light.  Free  trade  had  brought 
hither  her  emancipating  spirit.  It  was  a  time 
of  remarkable  activity  and  prosperity.  The  work- 
people were  fully  employed ;  wages  were  good, 
and  food  was  cheap.  Even  here  also  had  rag- 
ged-schools been  established,  together  with  many 
institutions  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
poor  working-classes.  In  one  of  these  ragged- 
schools  the  boys  had  a  perfectly  organized  band 
of  music,  in  which  they  played  and  blew,  so  that 
it  was  a  pleasure — and  sometimes  a  disadvantage 
to  hear  them.  The  lamenting  "  cry  of  the  chil- 
dren" was  no  longer  heard  from  the  factories. 
Government  had  put  an  end  to  the  cruelties  and 
oppressions  formerly  practiced  on  these  little  ones 
by  the  unscrupulous  lust  of  gain.  No  child  un- 
der ten  years  old  can  now  be  employed  in  the 
factories,  and  even  such,  when  employed,  must 
of  necessity  be  allowed  part  of  the  day  for  school. 
Every  large  factory  has  now  generally  its  own 
school,  with  a  paid  master  for  the  children.  The 
boys  whom  I  saw  in  the  great  rooms  of  the  fac- 
tories, and  with  whom  I  conversed,  looked  both 
healthy  and  cheerful. 

Two  ideas  were  impressed  upon  my  mind  at 
this  place  :  how  dangerous  it  is,  even  amid  a 
high  degree  of  social  culture,  to  give  one  class  of 
men  unrestrained  power  over  another ;  and  how 
easily  a  free  people,  with  a  powerful  public  spirit 
and  accustomed  to  self-government,  can  raise 
themselves  out  of  humiliating  circumstances. 
This  spirit  has  done  much  already  in  England, 
but  it  has  yet  more  to  do. 

Upon  one  of  those  large  gloomy  factories  in 
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Manchester,   I  read,  inscribed  in   iron  letters, 

"  The  great  Beehive  ;"  and  in  truth  a  good 
name  for  these  enormous  hives  of  human  indus- 
trial toil,  in  vv^hich  people  have  sometimes  forgot- 
ten, and  still  forget,  that  man  is  any  thing  more 
than  a  working  bee,  which  lives  to  fill  its  cell  in 
the  hive  and  die.  I  visited  several  of  these  huge 
beehives.  In  one  of  them  which  employed  twelve 
hundred  work-people,  I  saw,  in  a  large  room, 
above  three  hundred  women  sitting  in  rows  wind- 
ing cotton  on  reels.  The  room  was  clean,  and 
so  also  were  all  the  women.  It  did  not  appear 
to  be  hard  work ;  but  the  steadfastly-fixed  at- 
tention with  which  these  women  pursued  their 
labor  seemed  to  me  distressingly  wearisome. 
They  did  not  allow  themselves  to  look  up,  still 
less  to  turn  their  heads  or  to  talk.  Their  life 
seemed  to  depend  upon  the  cotton  thread. 

In  another  of  these  great  beehives,  a  long  low 
room,  in  which  were  six  hundred  power-looms, 
represented  an  extraordinary  appearance.  What 
a  snatching  to  and  fro,  what  a  jingling,  what  an 
incessant  stir,  and  what  a  moist  atmosphere 
there  was  between  floor  and  ceiling,  as  if  the 
limbs  of  some  absurd,  unheard-of  beast,  with  a 
thousand  arms,  had  been  galvanized !  Around 
us,  from  three  to  four  hundred  operatives,  wo- 
men and  men,  stood  among  the  rapid  machinery, 
watching  and  tending.  The  twelve  o'clock  bell 
rung,  and  now  the  whole  throng  of  work-people 
would  go  forth  to  their  various  mid-day  quarters ; 
the  greatest  number  to  their  respective  dwellings 
in  the  neighborhood  Of  the  factory.  I  placed 
myself,  together  with  my  conductor,  in  the  court 
outside  the  door  of  the  room,  which  was  on  low- 
er ground,  in  order  that  I  might  have  a  better 
view  of  the  work-people  as  they  came  out. 

Just  as  one  sees  bees  coming  out  of  a  hive 
into  the  air,  two,  three,  or  four  at  a  time — pause, 
as  it  were,  a  moment  from  the  effects  of  open 
air  and  light,  and  then  with  a  low  hum,  dart 
forth  into  space,  each  one  his  own  way  ;  so  was 
it  in  this  case.  Thus  came  they  forth,  men  and 
women,  youths  and  girls.  The  greater  number 
were  well  dressed,  looked  healthy,  and  full  of 
spirit.  In  many,  however,  might  be  seen  the 
expression  of  a  rude  life  ;  they  bore  the  traces 
of  depravity  about  them. 

the  royal  family. 

The  Queen  and  her  husband  stand  before  the 
people  as  the  personation  of  every  domestic  and 
public  virtue  !  The  Queen  is  an  excellent  wife 
and  mother  ;  she  attends  to  the  education  of  her 
children,  and  fulfills  her  duties  as  sovereign,  alike 
conscientiously.  She  is  an  early  riser  ;  is  punc- 
tual and  regular  in  great  as  well  as  in  small 
things.  She  pays  ready  money  for  all  that  she 
purchases,  and  never  is  in  debt  to  any  one.  Her 
court  h  remarkable  for  its  good  and  beautiful 
morals.  On  their  estate,  she  and  Prince  Albert 
carry  every  thing  out  in  the  best  manner,  estab- 
lish schools  and  institutions  for  the  good  of  the 
poor ;  these  institutions  and  arrangements  of 
theirs  serve  as  examples  to  every  one.  Their 
uprightness,  kindness,  generosity,  and  the  tact 
which  they  under  all  circumstances  display,  win 


the  heart  of  the  nation.  They  show  a  warm 
sympathy  for  the  great  interests  of  the  people, 
and  by  this  very  sympathy  are  they  promoted. 
Of  this,  the  successful  carrying  out  of  free  trade, 
and  the  Exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  pro- 
jected in  the  first  instance  by  Prince  Albert,  and 
powerfully  seconded  by  the  Queen,  furnish  brill- 
iant examples.  The  sympathies  of  the  Queen 
are  those  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  head. 
When  that  noble  statesman,  the  great  promoter 
of  free-trade.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  died,  the  Queen 
shut  herself  in  for  several  days,  and  wept  for 
him  as  if  she  had  lost  a  father.  And  whenever 
a  warm  sympathy  is  called  forth,  either  in  public 
or  in  private  affairs,  it  is  warmly  and  fully  par- 
ticipated by  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert. 
That  which  the  English  people  require  from  their 
rulers,  is  not  merely  formal  government,  but  a 
living  interest  in  their  affairs. 

BIRMINGHAM   AND    THE    CHARTISTS. 

From  Manchester  I  traveled  to  Birmingham. 
I  saw  again  the  land  of  the  fire-worshipers,  their 
smoking  altars,  in  tall  columns  and  pyramids, 
towering  above  the  green  fields ;  saw  again  the 
burning  gulfs  yawning  in  the  earth,  and — saw 
them  now  with  unmixed  pleasure.  I  heard  no 
longer,  amid  their  boiling  roar,  the  lamenting  cry 
of  the  children  ;  I  heard  and  saw  them  now  only 
as  the  organs  of  the  public  prosperity,  and  re- 
joiced over  them  as  proofs  of  man's  power  over 
fire  and  water,  over  all  the  powers  of  nature  ; 
the  victory  of  the  gods  over  the  giants  ! 

The  sun  burst  forth  from  between  rain-clouds 
as  I  arrived  in  Birmingham,  England's — nay,  the 
world's — ^workshop  of  steel-pens,  nails,  steel,  tin, 
and  brass  wares  of  all  kinds. 

If  Manchester  is  a  colossal  woman  at  her  spin- 
ning-wheel, then  is  Birmingham  a  colossal  smith 

In  Birmingham  I  visited  a  steel-pen  manufac- 
tory, and  followed  from  room  to  room  the  whole 
process  of  those  small  metal  tongues  which  go 
abroad  over  all  the  world  and  do  so  much — evil, 
and  so  much  good ;  so  much  that  is  great,  so 
much  that  is  small ;  so  much  that  is  important, 
so  much  that  is  trivial.  I  saw  four  hundred  young 
girls  sitting  in  large,  light  rooms^  each  with  her 
little  pen-stamp,  employed  in  a  dexterous  and 
easy  work,  especially  fitted  for  women.  All 
were  well  dressed,  seemed  healthy  and  cheerful, 
many  were  pretty ;  upon  the  whole,  it  was  a 
spectacle  of  prosperity  which  surpassed  even 
that  of  the  mill-girls  in  the  celebrated  factories 
of  Lowell  in  North  America. 

Birmingham  was  at  this  time  in  a  most  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  had  more  orders  for  goods 
than  it  could  supply,  nor  were  there  any  male 
paupers  to  be  found  in  the  town  ;  there  was  full 
employment  for  all. 

In  Birmingham  I  saw  a  large  school  of  design. 
Not  less  than  two  hundred  young  female  artists 
studied  here  in  a  magnificent  hall  or  rotunda, 
abundantly  supplied  with  models  of  all  kinds, 
and  during  certain  hours  in  the  week  exclusively 
opened  to  these  female  votaries  of  art.  A  clever 
respectable  old  woman,  the  porter  of  the  school- 
house,  spoke   of  many   of  these  with  especial 
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pleasure,  as  if  she  prided  herself  on  them  in 
sorae  degree. 

I  saw  in  Birmingham  a  beautiful  park,  with 
hot-houses,  in  which  were  tropical  plants,  open 
to  the  public ;  saw  also  a  large  concert-room, 
where  twice  in  the  week  "glees"  were  sung, 
and  to  which  the  public  were  admitted  at  a  low 
price :  all  republican  institutions,  and  which  seem 
to  prosper  more  in  a  monarchical  realm  than  in 
republics  themselves. 

From  Birmingham  I  had  determined  to  go  for 
a  few  days  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  before  I  went 
to  London  in  order  to  secure  a  view  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  the  last  week  of  which  was  at  hand. 
I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  leave  the  manufac- 
turing districts  earlier  than  I  wished  ;  but  before 
quitting  them  on  paper,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
on  their  population,  on  their  artisans,  etc. 

These  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  class  of 
what  are  called  Chartists  ;  that  is,  advocates  of 
universal  suffrage.  They  are  this,  through  good 
and  through  evil ;  and  the  resistance  which  their 
just  desire  to  be  more  fully  represented  in  the 
legislative  body,  has  met  with  from  that  body, 
has  brought  them  more  and  more  into  collision 
with  the  power  of  the  state,  more  and  more  to 
base  their  demands  in  opposition,  even  to  the 
higher  principles  of  justice  :  for  they  overlook 
the  duty  of  rendering  themselves  worthy  of  the 
franchise  by  sound  education.  But  the  fault 
here,  in  the  first  place,  was  not  theirs.  Grow- 
ing up  amid  machinery  and  the  hum  of  labor, 
without  schools,  without  religious  or  moral  worth ; 
hardened  by  hard  labor,  in  continual  fight  with 
the  difficulties  of  life,  they  have  moulded  them- 
selves into  a  spirit  little  in  harmony  with  life's 
higher  educational  influences,  the  blessings  of 
which  they  had  never  experienced.  Atheism, 
radicalism,  republicanism,  socialism  of  all  kinds 
will  and  must  flourish  here  in  concealment  among 
the  strong  and  daily  augmenting  masses  of  a 
population,  restrained  only  by  the  fear  of  the 
still  more  mighty  powers  which  may  be  turned 
against  them,  and  by  labor  for  their  daily  needs, 
so  long  as  those  powers  are  sufficing.  And  per- 
haps the  American  slave-states  are  right  when 
they  say,  in  reference  to  this  condition  of  things, 
'*  England  lies  at  our  feet — England  can  not  do 
without  our  cotton.  If  the  manufacturers  of 
England  must  come  to  a  stand,  then  has  she  a 
popular  convulsion  at  her  door."  Perhaps  it  may 
be  so ;  for  these  hosts  of  manufacturing  work- 
men, neglected  in  the  beginning  by  society, 
neglected  by  church  and  state,  look  upon  them 
racrel/as  exacting  and  despotic  powers  ;  and  in 
strict  opposition  to  them,  they  have  banded  to- 
gether, and  established  schools  for  their  own 
children,  where  only  the  elements  of  practical 
science  are  admitted,  and  from  which  religious 
and  moral  instruction  are  strictly  excluded.  In 
truth,  a  volcanic  foundation  for  society,  and  which 
uow,  for  some  time  past,  has  powerfully  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  most  thinking  men  of  En- 
gland. 

But  into  the  midst  of  this  menacing  chaos  light 
has  already  begun  to  penetrate  with  an  organ- 


izing power ;  and  over  the  dark  profound  hovers 
a  spirit  which  can  and  will  divide  the  darkness 
from  the  light,  and  prepare  a  new  creation. 

I  sought  the  manufacturing  towns  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  the  commands  of  conscience. 
I  was  anxious  to  tee  this  side  of  human  life. 
But  this  done,  I  thought  I  might  do  something 
for  my  own  pleasure.  I  was  in  England  chiefly 
for  this  purpose.  I  must  follow  the  impulse  of 
my  heart ;  I  must  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
grave  of  Shakspeare.  For  the  older  I  have  be- 
come, the  more  that  I  have  lived  and  learned, 
the  more  valuable  have  two  good  artists  become 
to  me — the  more  have  I  had  to  thank — Beethoven 
and  Shakspeare. 

From  Birmingham  I  traveled,  on  the  mominrr 
of  the  fourth  of  October,  by  the  railway  to  Leam- 
ington, and  thence,  alone  in  a  little  carriage,  to 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


TRUE  COURAGE.— A  TALE  OF  TATTER- 
SHALL  CASTLE. 

IN  the  summer  vacation  of  183-,  a  party  of  gay 
young  collegians  visited  Tattershall  Castle, 
in  Lincolnshire.  This  remarkably  noble  ruin 
consists  of  a  single  lofty  keep,  rising  to  the 
height  of  two  hundred  feet,  the  interior  being 
open  from  summit  to  basement.  Mighty  oaken 
beams  once,  however,  spanned  the  massive  walls, 
supporting  floors  which  formed  stories  of  var}'- 
ing  height.  Many  of  these  beams  have  fallen  to 
the  basement,  completely  rotten,  through  shame- 
ful exposure  to  the  weather  ever  since  the  roof 
crumbled  away  ;  others  still  pertinaciously  hang, 
more  or  less  broken  and  decayed,  but,  in  a  ma 
jority  of  instances,  seem  as  if  a  strong  gust  of 
eddying  wind  would  send  them  down  crashing 
to  mingle  their  fragments  with  those  already 
mouldering  below. 

The  party  were  in  high  spirits.  They  had 
drunk  old  wines,  and  their  young  blood  flowed 
hotly  in  their  veins  ;  they  had  laughed,  joked, 
and  talked  themselves  into  wild  excitement. 
About  half  way  up  to  the  castle  turrets  there  is 
a  sort  of  open  landing,  which  goes  along  one 
wall  of  the  structure  ;  and  on  to  this  landing  the 
party  stepped  from  the  grand  spiral  staircase 
they  had  hitherto  been  ascending,  and  there 
paused  a  moment  to  look  about  them.  The 
scene  was  striking.  A  few  beams  sprung  across 
just  below  their  feet ;  a  few  thick-moted  rays  of 
sun  pierced  through  the  adjoining  loop-holes ;  a 
few  fleecy  cloudlets  flitted  athwart  the  blue  ether 
high  overhead.  Startled  by  the  noisy  visitors, 
a  number  of  dusky  jackdaws  flew  out  of  their 
holes  up  and  down  the  walls,  and,  after  chatter- 
ing their  decided  disapprobation  of  being  dis- 
turbed, made  half-a-dozen  whirling  circuits  of 
the  interior,  rising  rapidly  upward,  until  they 
disappeared. 

Immediately  afterward,  a  great  white  owl  pro- 
jected its  visage  from  a  hole  close  above  where 
one  of  the  beams  joined  the  opposite  wall,  and, 
frightedly  peering  with  its  great  dazzled  eyes, 
the  harmless  creature  bewilderedly  popped  from 
its  hole  on  to  the  beam,  and  having  made  a  few 
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feeble  jflutterings  with  its  wings,  remained  quite 
stationary,  crouched  in  a  ball-like  figure,  close 
to  the  wall. 

"  Oh,  Deschamp,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  party 
to  a  friend  at  his  side,  who  was  plucking  the 
long  gray  moss  of  a  peculiar  species,  which  lit- 
erally clothes  the  castle  walls  inside  and  out, 
"  look  yonder  at  Minerva's  bird." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  chorused  the  company — "  a  verit- 
able owl !" 

Thereupon  one  and  all  began  picking  up  bits 
of  brick  and  mortar  from  where  they  stood,  and 
threw  them  at  the  bird  with  various  degrees  of 
skill.  One  or  two  bits  even  struck  it,  but  so  far 
from  being  roused  thereby,  the  owl  merely  gave 
one  boding,  long-drawn,  sepulchral  screech,  and, 
contracting  its  ghastly  outline  into  still  smaller 
compass,  fairly  buried  its  broad  visage  between 
the  meeting  bony  tips  of  its  wings. 

"What  a  stupid  creature!  hoo !  horoo  !" 
shouted  they,  thinking  by  that  means  to  induce 
it  to  fly.  But  the  outcry  only  terrified  the  bird 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  stuck  its  claws  con- 
vulsively into  the  decayed  timber,  and  stirred 
not  at  all. 

"  It's  the  way  o'  them  creeturs,"  here  said  the 
o-uide,  who  was  showing  the  party  over  the  cas- 
tle;  "  they're  about  the  stupidest  things  in  cre- 
ation, I'm  a  thinking !" 

"Humph!"  muttered  Lord  Swindon,  a  hand- 
some, athletic  young  man  of  twenty,  "  with  such 
an  example  before  our  eyes,  we  can  not  but  ad- 
mit your  opinion  to  be  highly  philosophic  and 
indisputable.  But  I  say,  old  fellow,"  added  he, 
tapping  the  guide  familiarly  on  the  shoulder  with 
the  light  riding  switch  he  carried  in  his  hand, 
"  is  that  beam  a  rotten  one  1" 

"  /  shouldn't  be  over-for'ard  to  trust  myself  on 
it,  sir,"  replied  the  man — a  fat  dumpy  personage. 
"  You  wouldn't !  No.  I  should  rather  think 
not,"  responded  Lord  Swindon,  a  smile  of  su- 
preme disdain  sweeping  across  his  features,  as 
he  surveyed  the  "old  fellow"  from  head  to  foot. 
"  But,  tell  me,  did  you  ever  know  any  body  walk 
upon  it,  eh  1" 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes.     Only  last  summer,  a  young 
Oxonian  ran  from  end  to  end  of  it,  as  I  seed  with 
my  own  eyes." 
"Did  he  1" 

"  True,"  put  in  Deschamp.  "  I  remember 
now,  it  was  young  Manners  of  Brazennose  ;  and 
didn't  he  brag  about  it !" 

"  Him  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Swindon,  with  a  toss 
of  the  head;  that  fellow,  poor  milksop  1  Not," 
continued  he,  hastily,  "  that  it  is  any  thing  of  a 
feat.     Pooh!" 

"Not  a  feat!"  murmured  his  companions; 
and,  with  one  accord,  they  stretched  forth  their 
necks,  and,  gazing  down  the  dim  abyss,  shud- 
dered at  what  they  beheld.  Well  they  might. 
The  beam  in  question  rose  at  a  height  of  about 
one  hundred  feet,  and  naught  beneath  it  was 
there  but  a  gloomy  chasm,  only  broken  in  one 
or  two  places  by  crumbling  beams,  and  not  one 
even  of  these  was  by  many  feet  near  it.  "  Oh, 
Swindon,  how  can  you  say  so  ?" 


"I  can  say  it,  and  I  do,"  snappishly  replied 
the  fiery  young  man,  his  brain  heated  with  wine ; 
"  and,  at  any  rate,  what  that  fellow  Manners  has 
done,  I  can  do.     So  look  out !" 

Thus  speaking,  he  recklessly  stepped  on  the 
beam,  and,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  his  com- 
panions, was  in  the  act  of  proceeding  along  it, 
when  his  arm  was  firmly  grasped,  and  a  low, 
deep-toned  voice  exclaimed,  "  My  lord,  do  you 
court  a  horrible  death]  Do  not  thus  risk  your 
life  for  naught." 

The  individual  who  thus  unhesitatingly  inter- 
fered was  evidently  unknown  to  all  present,  be- 
ing a  casual  visitor  to  the  castle,  who  had  just 
joined  the  group.  With  an  imprecation,  the 
madcap  youngster  jerked  his  arm  away,  and 
sprang  forward  along  the  beam.  Its  surface  was 
rough,  rounded,  and  uneven ;  and  as  he  ran 
along,  swerving  from  side  to  side,  every  instant 
in  danger  of  being  precipitated  downward,  with 
the  awful  certainty  of  being  dashed  to  pieces,  his 
friends  could  hardly  restrain  themselves  from 
shrieking  with  terror,  though  such  a  course 
would  probably  have  had  the  immediate  eflfect 
of  discomposing  the  equilibrium  of  their  rash 
companion,  and  so  inducing  the  catastrophe  they 
fully  anticipated,  without  the  power  of  preven- 
tion. Had  the  adventurer's  presence  of  mind 
one  moment  failed — ^had  his  self-possession  and 
confidence  wavered  or  forsaken  him — had  his 
brain  sickened,  or  his  eyes  turned  dim  for  a  sin- 
gle second — had  he  made  the  least  false  step — 
had  his  footing  slipped  on  the  slimy  surfac*  of 
the  beam — had  he  tripped  against  any  of  the 
knots  projecting  from  the  rotten  wood  which  had 
mouldered  away  around  them — at  once  would  he 
have  been  hurled  into  dread  eternity. 

But  an  unseen  hand  sustained  him,  and  safely 
he  reached  the  extremity  of  the  beam,  ruthlessly 
wrenched  the  trembling  owl  from  its  perch,  waved 
it  aloft  in  triumph,  and  then,  with  a  proud  ejacula- 
tion, began  to  retrace  his  steps,  with  it  shrieking 
and  fluttering  in  his  hands.  When  he  reached 
the  centre  of  the  frail  beam,  which  creaked  and 
bent  terribly  with  his  comparatively  small  weight, 
he  paused,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height — 
air  above,  air  beneath,  air  all  around,  naught  but 
air — and  deliberately  tore  the  head  of  the  owl  by 
main  force  from  its  body.  Having  perpetrated 
this  cruel  deed,  he  tossed  the  bloody  head  among 
the  breathless  spectators,  and  sharply  dashed  the 
writhing  body  into  the  void  beneath  his  feet. 
He  coolly  watched  its  descent,  until  it  lay  a  shape- 
less mass  on  the  stones  below  ;  then,  with  slow, 
bravadoing  mien,  he  walked  back  to  his  terrified 
party,  and  boastingly  demanded  of  them  whether 
they  thought  "  Manners  could  beat  that  ]" 

"My  lord,"  solemnly  said  the  stranger,  "you 
have  not  performed  the  act  either  of  a  brave  or  a 
sane  man,  and  you  have  committed  a  despicable 
deed  on  one  of  God's  helpless  creatures.  You 
ought  to  thank  Him,  my  lord,  from  the  depth  of 
your  soul,  that  he  saved  you  from  the  penalty 
you  incurred." 

"What  do  you  say1"  fiercely  demanded  Lord 
Swindon.     "  Do  you  dare  to  insinuate  cowardice 
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against  mel"  and  with  flashing  brow,  he  as- 
sumed a  threatening  attitude. 

"  I  know  not,  my  lord,  whether  you  are  brave 
or  not,  but  what  I  have  witnessed  was  certainly 
not  an  exercise  of  true  courage,"  was  the  pas- 
sionless reply. 

"  And  yet  I'll  wager  a  cool  thousand  that  you 
daren't  do  it." 

"  True,  I  dare  not :  for  I  am  incapable  of  offer- 
ing a  deadly  insult  to  my  Maker." 

"  Fine  words  !"  Then,  carried  away  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  he  added,  with  an  inso- 
lent look  and  gesture,  "  You  are  a  lying  coward." 

"  Listen,  my  lord,"  answered  the  person  thus 
addressed,  and  this  time  his  tone  was  even  calmer 
than  before.  "  One  year  ago,  you  were  walking 
at  the  midnight  hour  on  the  pier  at  the  sea-port 
of  Hull,  and  but  one  other  person  was  upon  it, 
and  he  was  a  stranger  to  you.  You  trod  too 
near  the  edge  of  the  pier,  and  fell  into  the  sea. 
The  tempest  was  howling,  and  the  tide  was  high 
ai-id  running  strongly ;  and,  ere  you  could  utter 
more  than  one  smothered  cry,  it  had  swept  you 
many  yards  away,  and  you  were  sinking  rapidly. 
Except  God,  none  but  that  stranger  heard  your 
cry  of  agony  ;  and,  soon  as  it  reached  his  ear,  he 
looked  forth  upon  the  waters,  and,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  your  struggling  form,  he  instantly 
plunged  in,  and,  after  much  diving,  eventually 
grasped  you  at  a  great  depth.  Long  did  he  sup- 
port your  helpless  body,  and  stoutly  did  he  buffet 
the  stifling  waves,  and  loudly  did  he  call  for  aid. 
At  length  help  came  ;  and  at  the  last  moment,  he 
and  you  were  saved  just  in  time  for  life  to  be 
preserved  in  both.     Is  not  this  true,  my  lord"?" 

"  It  is,"  emphatically  responded  the  young 
nobleman  ;  "  but  what  have  you  to  do  with  it  1 
I  don't  know  you — though  it  is  not  at  all  won- 
derful," added  he,  with  a  sneer,  "that  you  should 
happen  to  know  about  the  matter,  for  the  news- 
papers blazoned  it  quite  sufficiently." 

"  My  lord,  one  question  more.  Did  you  ever 
learn  who  that  stranger  was  who,  under  God, 
saved  your  life'?" 

"  No ;  when  I  recovered  a  little,  he  left  me  at 
the  hotel,  where  he  was  unknown,  and  I  have 
never  seen  him  since." 

"Then,  my  lord,"  was  the  startling  rejoinder, 
"  look  well  at  me,  for  I  am  that  stranger." 

"Your' 

"Yes — I  whom  you  have  branded  as  a  liar 
and  a  coward.  Little  thought  I  that  the  life  I 
saved  at  the  imminent  risk  of  my  own  would  be 
madly,  wickedly  jeopardized  for  no  price  what- 
ever, as  I  have  seen  it  this  hour.  Mine,  my  lord, 
was  true  courage;  yours  was  false.  .Henceforth 
know  the  difference  between  them.     Farewell." 

So  saying,  the  stranger  bowed,  and  before  an- 
other word  could  be  uttered,  had  left  the  astounded 
party. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  POTATO  INTO 
FRANCE. 

IN   that   rational    estimate    of  true    greatness 
which  men  are  daily  becoming  more  inclined 
to  form,  names  will  yet  rank  high  as  those  of  the 


benefactors  of  mankind,  which  history  has  too 
long  suffered  to  give  place  to  those  of  heroes  (so 
called),  who  might  be  better  designated  as  the 
destroyers  of  national  prosperity,  the  scourges 
of  their  country.  Among  the  names  of  such 
benefactors,  that  of  Antoine-Augustin  Parmen- 
tier  well  deserves  to  be  handed  down  to  the  grat- 
itude of  posterity.  He  was  born  in  the  little 
town  of  Montdidier,  in  1737,  of  poor  but  respect- 
able parents  ;  and,  having  lost  his  father  before 
he  was  three  years  old,  he  was  brought  up  alto- 
gether by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  considerable 
intelligence,  and  in  refinement  of  character  far 
beyond  her  station ;  and  to  her  he  owed  much 
of  that  religious  feeling  and  steadiness  of  principle 
which  stamped  such  value  in  after-lifie  upon  the 
ardent  disposition  and  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
were  natural  to  him.  The  good  cure  of  the  place, 
who  had  long  known  and  esteemed  his  parents, 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  uncommon 
intelligence  of  the  boy,  and  undertook  to  teach 
him  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  At  sixteen,  the 
young  Augustin,  anxious  to  be  no  longer  a  bur- 
den to  his  mother,  placed  himself  with  an  apoth- 
ecary of  his  native  town  ;  but  the  following  year 
he  repaired  to  Paris,  invited  thither  by  a  relative, 
to  study  under  him  the  profession  he  had  chosen. 

It  was  not  long  before  prospects  of  advance- 
ment opened  to  the  young  medical  student.  The 
war  of  Hanover  broke  out,  and,  in  1757,  Par- 
mentier,  attached  to  the  medical  staff,  though  in 
a  very  subordinate  post,  joined  the  army.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  had  opportunity  to  prove  his 
skill  and  zealous  devotion  to  his  duties.  A  dread- 
ful epidemic  appeared  among  the  French  soldiery, 
and  tested  to  the  utmost  his  unwearied  activity 
and  unceasing  attention  to  his  duties.  His  serv- 
ices were  acknowledged  by  his  being  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  assistant-apothecary.  His  daunt- 
less exposure  of  himself  on  the  field  of  battle 
caused  him  to  be  five  times  taken  prisoner — a 
misfortune  to  which  he  afterward  often  made 
mirthful  allusion  ;  extolling  the  dexterity  with 
which  the  Prussian  hussars  had  more  than  once 
stripped  him,  and  declaring  that  they  were  the 
best  valets  de  chambre  he  had  ever  met. 

It  was  while  prisoner  of  war  on  one  of  these 
occasions  that  Parmentier  first  conceived  the  idea 
which  was  destined  to  give  him  a  claim  upon  the 
gratitude  of  his  country.  The  prisoners  were 
kept  in  very  close  confinement,  and  fed  altogether 
on  potatoes  ;  but  Parmentier,  instead  of  joining 
his  companions  in  misfortune  in  their  indignant 
abuse  of  a  food  altogether  new  to  them,  was 
calmly  and  sensibly  engaged  in  reflecting  on  the 
vitility  of  the  vegetable,  and  in  inquiring  into  its 
nature,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  it.  We  shall 
see  how  he  kept  the  resolution  he  then  formed 
of  not  letting  it  escape  his  memory,  should  he 
ever  be  permitted  to  revisit  his  native  country. 

Peace  being  declared,  he  was  released,  anJ 
came  back  to  Paris  in  1763,  where  he  attended 
the  Abbe  MoUet's  course  of  natural  philosophy, 
the  chemical  course  of  the  Brothers  Douille,  and 
the  botanical  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Bernard 
de  Jussieu.     At  this  time,  however,  his  poverty 
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was  so  great,  that  he  had  to  endure  the  severest 
privations,  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  necessary 
fees,  and  to  purchase  such  books  as  he  required, 
without  interfering  with  the  pecuniary  aid  which 
he  felt  it  alike  his  duty  and  his  privilege  to  afford 
his  mother.  In  1766,  he  became  a  candidate  for 
a  situation  as  medical  attendant  at  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  and  was  almost  unanimously  elected. 
In  this  position,  he  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction ; 
and  not  only  did  the  skill  he  displayed  obtain  for 
him  professional  reputation,  but  his  playful,  yet 
never  satirical  wit,  and  the  charm  of  his  gentle 
and  affectionate  disposition,  made  him  a  universal 
favorite.  He  was  the  object  of  respectful  attach- 
ment to  the  disabled  veterans,  and  also  to  the 
good  Sisters  of  Charity  who  attended  the  hos- 
pital. In  1769,  he  received,  as  the  reward  of 
his  labors,  the  appointment  of  apothecary-in- 
chief,  which  permanently  fixed  him  in  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides.  With  a  little  more  leisure,  and 
comparative  freedom  from  pecuniary  care,  came 
back  the  recollection  of  his  former  plans  with  re- 
gard to  the  potato.  This  now  well-known  and 
almost  universally-used  tubercle  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  Peru  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  had  at  once  been  cultivated 
in  Italy  and  Germany.  Brought  from  Flanders 
into  France,  its  culture  was  promoted  in  the 
southern  provinces  by  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  great  Turgot ;  but  the  dogged  pertinacity 
with  which  ignorance  so  often  resists  the  intro- 
duction of  any  thing  new,  had  in  every  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  interfered  with  its  propaga- 
tion. Indeed,  the  popular  prejudice  against  it 
was  so  high  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  had  a 
baleful  effect  on  any  soil  in  which  it  was  planted, 
and  produced  in  those  who  used  it  as  food  lep- 
rosy and  other  loathsome  diseases.  Such  were 
the  absurd  and  groundless  prejudices  which  Par- 
mentier  had  to  encounter,  but  he  prepared  him- 
self to  carry  on  the  contest  with  the  boldness 
and  perseverance  of  one  who  knew  that,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  struggle  with  old  opinions 
and  long-established  customs,  yet  nothing  is  im- 
possible to  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  guided  by 
sound  judgment,  and  animated  by  genuine  phi- 
lanthropy. Parmcntier  was  not  unmindful  that 
to  attain  his  object  he  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
need  high  patronage ;  and  this  patronage  he 
sought  and  found  in  no  less  a  personage  than 
Louis  XVI.  himself.  At  his  earnest  solicitation, 
the  monarch  placed  at  his  disposal,  as  a  field  for 
his  experiment,  fifty  acres  of  the  Plaine  des  Sa- 
blons.  For  the  first  time,  this  sterile  soil  was 
tilled  by  Parmentier,  and  the  plant  he  so  ardently 
desired  to  naturalize  committed  to  it.  In  due 
time  the  long-wished-for  blossoms  appeared.  Al- 
most wondering  at  his  success,  PaiTnentier  eager- 
ly gathered  a  bouquet  of  the  flowers,  more  pre- 
cious to  him  than  the  rarest  exotic  in  the  royal 
gardens,  and  hastened  to  Versailles,  to  present 
them  to  the  king.  Louis  accepted  the  offering 
most  graciously,  and,  notwithstanding  the  satir- 
ical smiles  of  some  of  his  courtiers,  wore  them 
in  his  button-hole. 

From  that  hour  the  triumph  of  the  potato  was 


secured.  The  nobles  and  fine  ladies,  who  had 
hitherto  laughed  at  what  they  called  "  the  poor 
man's  monomania,"  now  took  their  tone  from  the 
monarch,  and  flocked  round  the  modest  philan- 
thropist with  their  congratulations.  Guards 
placed  round  the  field  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
people ;  but  as  this  was  a  precaution  rather  against 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd  than  against  its  cupid- 
ity, they  were  withdrawn  at  night,  and  soon  it 
was  announced  to  Parmentier  that  his  potatoes 
had  been  stolen.  His  delight  at  this  intelligence 
was  extreme,  and  he  bountifully  rewarded  the 
bearer  of  the  news  ;  for  he  saw  in  this  theft  a 
proof  of  his  complete  success.  ''  There  can 
scarcely  be  any  remaining  prejudice  against  my 
poor  potatoes,"  he  said,  "  else  they  would  not  be 
stolen."  A  short  time  after  he  gave  a  dinner, 
every  dish  of  which  consisted  of  the  potato  dis- 
guised in  some  variety  of  form,  and  even  the 
liquids  used  at  table  were  extracted  from  it. 
Among  other  celebrated  persons,  Franklin  and 
Lavoisier  were  present.  And  thus,  to  the  per- 
severing efforts  of  one  individual  was  France  in- 
debted for  a  vegetable  which  soon  took  its  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  its  agricultural  treasures.  By 
naturalizing  the  potato  in  that  country,  Parmen- 
tier diffused  plenty  among  thousands,  once  the 
hapless  victims  of  privation  and  misery  during 
the  seasons  of  scarcity  hitherto  frequently  recur- 
ring to  desolate  its  provinces. 

From  1783  to  1791,  Parmentier  occupied  him- 
self in  the  publication  of  several  works  of  great 
merit  upon  domestic  economy  and  agriculture. 
But  now  came  on  the  evil  days  of  the  Revolution. 
From  prudence,  natural  inclination,  and  engross- 
ment in  other  pursuits,  Parmentier  took  no  part 
in  the  political  storm  then  raging.  His  moder- 
ation was  regarded  as  a  protest  against  the  prin- 
ciples then  in  the  ascendant.  The  man  who  had 
just  rendered  the  most  signal  service  to  the  peo- 
ple became  an  object  of  persecution  to  those  call- 
ing themselves  the  friends  of  the  people.  "  Talk 
not  to  me  of  this  Parmentier,"  said  an  infuriate 
club  orator;  "he  would  give  us  nothing  to  eat 
but  potatoes.  I  ask  you,  was  it  not  he  that  in- 
vented theml"  His  name  was  put  into  the  list 
of  the  suspected,  and  he  was  deprived  not  only 
of  the  small  pension  allowed  him  by  Louis  XVI., 
but  also  of  his  situation  at  the  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides. However,  when  the  coalition  of  all  Europe 
forced  France  to  avail  herself  to  the  utmost  of 
her  every  resource,  it  was  found  expedient  to  re- 
organize the  medical  department  of  the  military 
hospitals,  and  to  improve  tHe  diet  of  the  soMiery  ; 
and  Parmentier  being  fixed  on  for  this  difficult 
task,  his  success  amply  justified  the  choice.  His 
reputation  for  skill  and  talent  increasing  with 
every  test  to  which  he  was  put,  he  was  succes- 
sively placed  on  the  sanitary  commission  for  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  and  on  the  general  com- 
mittee of  civil  hospitals.  Diplomas  were  sent  to 
him  by  all  the  learned  societies,  and  he  was  en- 
rolled a  member  of  the  National  Institute. 

Parmentier  lived  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Empire,  honored  and  esteemed  by  all  classes ; 
but,  in  1813,  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  sister, 
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added  to  his  deep  dejection  at  the  reverses  of  the 
French  arms,  seriously  affected  his  health.  His 
patriotism  could  not  but  deeply  feel  the  evils 
threatening  his  country  from  foreign  invasion. 
He  became  dangerously  ill,  and  on  the  13th  of 
December  the  cause  of  social  progress  lost  by  his 
death  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  enlightened 
promoters.  In  a  discourse  pronounced  on  the 
occasion  before  the  Pharmaceutic  Association, 
Cadet  de  Gassicour  dwelt  principally  on  the  two 
great  benefits  conferred  by  Parmentier — the  use 
of  the  potato,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Sirop 
de  Raisin,  thus  providing,  according  to  the  be- 
nevolent boast  of  the  philanthropist  himself, 
"  the  poor  man's  bread,  and  the  poor  man's 
sugar."  During  his  lifetime,  a  proposal  had  been 
made  by  the  Minister  Francois  de  Neufchateau 
that  the  potato  should  be  called  Parmentiere.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  a  proposal  which  would 
have  secured  a  memorial  as  inexpensive  as  it 
was  appropriate,  w^as  rejected  ;  one  which  would 
have  indissolubly  linked  in  the  minds  of  every 
Frenchman  the  name  of  the  benefactor  with  the 
benefit. 

THE  ARTIST'S  SACRIFICE. 

ON  a  cold  evening  in  January — one  of  those 
dark  and  gloomy  evenings  which  fill  one  with 
sadness — there  sat  watching  by  the  bed  of  a  sick 
man,  in  a  little  room  on  the  fifth  floor,  a  woman 
of  about  forty,  and  two  pretty  children — a  boy  of 
twelve  and  a  little  girl  of  eight.  The  exquisite 
neatness  of  the  room  almost  concealed  its  wretch- 
edness :  every  thing  announced  order  and  econ- 
omy, but  at  the  same  time  great  poverty.  A 
painted  wooden  bedstead,  covered  with  coarse  but 
clean  calico  sheets,  blue  calico  curtains,  four 
chairs,  a  straw  arm-chair,  a  high  desk  of  dark 
wood,  with  a  few  books  and  boxes  placed  on 
shelves,  composed  the  entire  furniture  of  the 
room.  And  yet  the  man  who  lay  on  that  wretch- 
ed bed,  whose  pallid  cheek,  and  harsh,  incessant 
cough,  foretold  the  approach  of  death,  was  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  literature.  His 
historical  works  had  won  for  him  a  European 
celebrity,  his  writings  having  been  translated  into 
all  the  modern  languages  ;  yet  he  had  always  re- 
mained poor,  because  his  devotion  to  science  had 
prevented  him  from  devoting  a  sufficient  portion 
of  his  time  to  productive  labor. 

An  unfinished  piece  of  costly  embroidery  thrown 
on  a  little  stand  near  the  bed,  another  piece  of  a 
less  costly  kind,  but  yet  too  luxurious  to  be  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  this  poor  family,  showed 
that  his  wife  and  daughter — this  gentle  child, 
whose  large  dark  eyes  were  so  full  of  sadness — 
endeavored  by  the  work  of  their  hands  to  make 
up  for  the  unproductiveness  of  his  efforts.  The 
sick  man  slept,  and  the  mother,  taking  away  the 
lamp  and  the  pieces  of  embroidery,  went  with  her 
children  into  the  adjoining  room,  which  served 
both  as  ante-chamber  and  dining-room  :  she  seat- 
ed herself  at  the  table,  and  took  up  her  work  with 
a  sad  and  abstracted  air ;  then  observing  her  little 
daughter  doing  the  same  thing  cheerfully,  and  her 
son  industriously  coloring  some  prints  destined 


for  a  book  of  fashions,  she  embraced  them  ;  and 
raising  her  tearful  eyes  toward  heaven,  she  seem- 
ed to  be  thanking  the  Almighty,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  her  affliction,  to  be  filled  with  gratitude  to  Him 
who  had  blessed  her  with  such  children. 

Soon  after,  a  gentle  ring  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  M.  Raymond,  a  young  doctor,  with  a  frank, 
pleasing  countenance,  entered  and  inquired  for 
the  invalid. 

"  Just  the  same,  doctor,"  said  Madame  G . 

The  young  man  went  into  the  next  room,  and 
gazed  for  some  moments  attentively  on  the  sleej>- 
er,  while  the  poor  wife  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
doctor's  countenance,  and  seemed  there  to  read 
her  fate. 

"Is  there  no  hope,  doctor"?"  she  asked,  in  a 
choking  voice,  as  she  conducted  him  to  the  other 
room.  The  doctor  was  silent,  and  the  afflicted 
mother  embraced  her  children  and  wept.  After 
a  pause,  she  said  :  ""  There  is  one  idea  which 
haunts  me  continually  :  I  should  wish  so  much 
to  have  my  husband's  likeness.  Do  you  know  of 
any  generous  and  clever  artist,  doctor  ■?  Oh,  how 
much  this  would  add  to  the  many  obligations  you 
have  already  laid  me  under!" 

"  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a 
single  artist,"  replied  the  young  doctor. 

"  I  must  then  renounce  this  desire,"  said  Ma- 
dame G ,  sighing. 

The  next  morning  Henry — so  the  little  boy  was 
called — having  assisted  his  mother  and  his  sister 
Marie  in  their  household  labors,  dressed  himself 
carefully,  and,  as  it  was  a  holiday,  asked  leave  to 
go  out. 

"  Go,  my  child,"  said  his  mother  ;  "  go  and 
breathe  a  little  fresh  air  :  your  continual  work  is 
injurious  to  you." 

The  boy  kissed  his  father's  wasted  hand,  em- 
braced his  mother  and  sister,  and  went  out,  at 
once  sad  and  pleased.  When  he  reached  the 
street  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  directed 
his  steps  toward  the  drawing-school  where  he  at- 
tended every  day  :  he  entered,  and  rung  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment  belonging  to  the  professor 
who  directed  this  academy.  A  servant  opened 
the  door,  and  conducted  him  into  an  elegantly- 
furnished  breakfast-room  ;  for  the  professor  was 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  distinguished  paint- 
ers of  the  day.  He  was  breakfasting  alone  with 
his  wife  when  Henry  entered. 

"  There,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  her,  as  he  per- 
ceived Henry  ;  "  there  is  the  cleverest  pupil  in 
the  academy.  This  little  fellow  really  promises 
to  do  me  great  credit  one  day.  Well,  my  little 
friend,  what  do  you  wish  to  say  to  mel" 

"  Sir,  my  father  is  very  ill — the  doctor  fears 
that  he  may  die  :  poor  mamma,  who  is  very  fond 
of  papa,  wishes  to  have  his  portrait.  Would  you, 
sir,  be  kind  enough  to  take  it  1  O  do  not,  pray 
sir,  do  not  refuse  me  !"  said  Henry,  whose  tear- 
ful eyes  were  fixed  imploringly  on  the  artist. 

"  Impossible,  Henry — impossible  !"  replied  the 
painter.  "  I  am  paid  three  thousand  francs  for 
every  portrait  I  paint,  and  I  have  five  or  six  at 
present  to  finish." 

"  But,   my   dear,"    interposed   his   wife,   •'  it 
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seems  to  me  that  this  portrait  would  take  you  but 
little  time  :  think  of  the  poor  mother,  whose  hus- 
band will  so  soon  be  lost  to  her  forever." 

"  It  grieves  me  to  refuse  you,  my  dear  ;  but 
you  know  that  my  battle-piece,  which  is  destined 
for  Versailles,  must  be  sent  to  the  Louvre  in  a 
fortnight,  for  I  can  not  miss  the  Exposition  this 
year.  But  stay,  my  little  friend,  I  will  give  you 
the  address  of  several  of  my  pupils  :  tell  them  I 
sent  you,  and  you  will  certainly  find  some  one  of 
them  who  will  do  what  you  wish.  Good-morning, 
Henry !" 

"  Good-by,  my  little  friend,"  added  the  lady. 
"  I  hope  you  may  be  successful."  The  boy  took 
his  leave  with  a  bursting  heart. 

Henry  wandered  through  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg,  debating  with  himself  if  he  should 
apply  to  the  young  artists  whose  addresses  he 
held  in  his  hand.  Fearing  that  his  new  efforts 
might  be  equally  unsuccessful,  he  was  trying  to 
nerve  himself  to  encounter  fresh  refusals,  when 
he  was  accosted  by  a  boy  of  his  own  age,  his 
fellow-student  at  the  drawing-school.  Jules  pro- 
posed that  they  should  walk  together ;  then  ob- 
serving Henry's  sadness,  he  asked  him  the  cause. 
Henry  told  him  of  his  mother's  desire  ;  their  mas- 
ter's refusal  to  take  the  portrait ;  and  of  his  own 
dislike  to  apply  to  those  young  artists,  who  were 
strangers  to  him. 

"  Come  with  me,"  cried  Jules,  when  his  friend 
had  ceased  speaking.  "  My  sister  is  also  an  art- 
ist :  she  has  always  taken  care  of  me,  for  our 
father  and  mother  died  when  we  were  both  very 
young.  She  is  so  kind  and  so  fond  of  me,  that  I 
am  very  sure  she  will  not  refuse." 

The  two  boys  traversed  the  Avenue  de  I'Ob- 
servatoire,  the  merry,  joyous  face  of  the  one  con- 
trasting with  the  sadness  and  anxiety  of  the  other. 
When  they  got  to  the  end  of  the  avenue  they  en- 
tered the  Rue  de  I'Ouest,  and  went  into  a  quiet- 
looking  house,  up  to  the  fourth  story  of  which 
Jules  mounted  with  rapid  steps,  dragging  poor 
Henry  with  him.  He  tapped  gayly  at  a  little 
door,  which  a  young  servant  opened  :  he  passed 
through  the  ante-chamber,  and  the  two  boys  found 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  Emily  d'Orbe,  the 
sister  of  Jules. 

She  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-five  :  she 
was  not  tall,  and  her  face  was  rather  pleasing 
than  handsome  ;  yet  her  whole  appearance  indi- 
cated cultivation  and  amiability.  Her  dress  was 
simple,  but  exquisitely  neat ;  her  gown  of  brown 
stuff  fitted  well  to  her  graceful  figure  ;  her  linen 
cuffs  and  collar  were  of  a  snowy  whiteness  ;  her 
hair  was  parted  in  front,  and  fastened  up  behind 
a  Vantiquc :  but  she  wore  no  ribbon,  no  orna- 
ment— nothing  but  what  was  necessary.  The 
furniture  of  the  room,  which  served  at  the  same 
time  as  a  sitting-room  and  studio,  was  equally 
simple  :  a  little  divan,  some  chairs,  and  two  arm- 
chairs covered  with  gray  cloth,  a  round  table, 
a  black  marble  time-piece  of  the  simplest  form  ; 
two  engravings,  the  "  Spasimo  di  Sicilia"  and 
the  "Three  Maries,"  alone  ornamented  the  walls  ; 
green  blinds  were  placed  over  the  windows,  not 
for  ornament,  but  to  moderate  the  light,  according 


to  the  desire  of  the  artist ;  finally,  three  easels, 
on  which  rested  some  unfinished  portraits,  and  a 
large  painting  representing  Anna  Boleyn  embrac- 
ing her  daughter  before  going  to  execution. 

When  he  entered,  little  Jules  went  first  to 
embrace  his  sister ;  she  tenderly  returned  his 
caresses,  then  said  to  him  in  a  gentle  voice,  as 
she  returned  to  her  easel :  "  Now,  my  dear  child, 
let  me  go  on  with  my  painting;"  not,  however, 
without  addressing  a  friendly  "  Good-morning" 
to  Henry,  who,  she  thought,  had  come  to  play 
with  Jules. 

Henry  had  been  looking  at  the  unfinished  pic- 
tures with  a  sort  of  terror,  because  they  appeared 
to  him  as  obstacles  between  him  and  his  request. 
He  dared  not  speak,  fearing  to  hear  again  the 
terrible  word  "  impossible  !"  and  he  was  going 
away,  when  Jules  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
drew  him  toward  Emily.  "'  Sister,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  brought  my  friend  Henry  to  see  you ;  he 
wishes  to  ask  you  something  ;  do  speak  to  him." 

"  Jules,"  she  replied,  "  let  me  paint ;  you  know 
I  have  very  little  time.  You  are  playing  the 
spoiled  child  :  you  abuse  my  indulgence." 

"  Indeed,  Emily,  I  am  not  jesting ;  you  must 
really  speak  to  Henry.  If  you  knew  how  un- 
happy he  is  I" 

Mademoiselle  d'Orbe,  raising  her  eyes  to  the 
boy,  was  struck  with  his  pale  and  anxious  face, 
and  said  to  him  in  a  kind  voice,  as  she  continued 
her  painting :  "  Forgive  my  rudeness,  my  little 
friend  ;  this  picture  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Exposi- 
tion, and  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,  because, 
both  for  my  brother's  sake  and  my  own,  I  wish 
it  to  do  me  credit.  But  speak,  my  child  ;  speak 
without  fear,  and  be  assured  that  I  will  not  re- 
fuse you  any  thing  that  is  in  the  power  of  a  poor 
artist." 

Henry,  regaining  a  little  courage,  told  her 
what  he  desired  :  then  Jules,  having  related  his 
friend's  visit  to  their  master,  Henry  added ;  "  But 
I  see  very  well,  mademoiselle,  that  you  can  not 
do  this  portrait  either,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have 
disturbed  you." 

In  the  mean  time  little  Jules  had  been  kissing 
his  sister,  and  caressing  her  soft  hair,  entreat- 
ing her  not  to  refuse  his  little  friend's  request. 
Mademoiselle  d'Orbe  was  painting  Anna  Boleyn : 
she  stopped  her  work  ;  a  struggle  seemed  to 
arise  in  the  depth  of  her  heart,  while  she  looked 
affectionately  on  the  children.  She,  however, 
soon  laid  aside  her  pallet,  and  casting  one 
glance  of  regret  on  her  picture  :  "  I  will  take 
your  father's  portrait,"  she  said  to  Henry — "that 
man  of  sorrow  and  of  genius.  Your  mother's 
wish  shall  be  fulfilled." 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when  a 
lady  entered  the  room.  She  was  young,  pretty, 
and  richly  dressed.  Having  announced  her  name, 
she  asked  Mademoiselle  d'Orbe  to  take  her  por- 
trait, on  the  express  condition  that  it  should  be 
finished  in  time  to  be  placed  in  the  Exposition. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  have  this  honor, 
madame,"  replied  the  artist :  "  I  have  a  picture 
to  finish,  and  I  have  just  promised  to  do  a  por- 
trait to  which  I  must  give  all  my  spare  time." 
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"  You  would  have  been  well  paid  for  my  por- 
trait, and  my  name  in  the  catalogue  would  have 
made  yours  known,"  added  the  young  countess. 

Mademoiselle  d'Orbe  only  replied  by  a  bow ; 
and  the  lady  had  scarcely  withdrawn,  when,  tak- 
ing her  bonnet  and  shawl,  the  young  artist  em- 
braced her  brother,  took  Henry  by  the  hand,  and 
said  to  him  :  "  Bring  me  to  your  mother,  my 
child." 

Henry  flew  rather  than  walked  ;  Mademoiselle 
d'Orbe  could  with  difficulty  keep  up  with  him. 
Both  ascended  to  the  fifth  story  in  the  house  in 
the  Rue  Descartes,  where  this  poor  family  lived. 
When  they  reached  the  door,  Henry  tapped  soft- 
ly at  it.     Madame  G opened  it. 

"  Mamma,"  said  the  boy,  trembling  with  emo- 
tion, "  this  lady  is  an  artist :  she  is  come  to  take 
papa's  portrait."  The  poor  woman,  who  had 
not  hoped  for  such  an  unexpected  happiness, 
wept  as  she  pressed  to  her  lips  the  hands  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Orbe,  and  could  not  find  words 
to  express  her  gratitude. 

The  portrait  was  commenced  at  once  ;  and 
the  young  artist  worked  with  zeal  and  devotion, 
for  her  admiration  of  the  gifted  and  unfortunate 
man  was  intense.  She  resolved  to  make  the 
piece  valuable  as  a  work  of  art,  for  posterity 
might  one  day  demand  the  portrait  of  this  gifted 
man,  and  her  duty  as  a  painter  was- to  represent 
him  in  his  noblest  aspect. 

Long  sittings  fatigued  the  invalid  ;  so  it  was 
resolved  to  take  two  each  day,  and  the  young 
artist  came  regularly  twice  every  day.  As  by 
degrees  the  strength  of  the  sick  man  declined, 
the  portrait  advanced.  At  length,  at  the  end  of 
twelve  days,  it  was  finished  :  this  was  about  a 
week  before  the  death  of  M.  G . 

At  the  same  time  that  she  was  painting  this 
portrait.  Mademoiselle  d'Orbe  worked  with  ardor 
on  her  large  painting,  always  hoping  to  have  it 
ready  in  time.  This  hope  did  not  fail  her,  until 
some  days  before  the  1st  of  February.  There 
was  but  a  week  longer  to  work :  and  this  year 
she  must  abandon  the  idea  of  sending  to  the 
Exposition. 

Some  artists  who  had  seen  her  picture  had 
encouraged  her  very  much  ;  she  could  count,  in 
their  opinion,  on  brilliant  success.  This  she  de- 
sired with  all  her  heart :  first,  from  that  noble 
thirst  of  glory  which  God  has  implanted  in  the 
souls  of  artists  ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  influ- 
ence it  would  have  on  the  prospects  of  her  little 
Jules,  whom  she  loved  with  a  mother's  tender- 
ness, and  whom  she  wished  to  be  able  to  endow 
with  all  the  treasures  of  education.  This  disap- 
pointment, these  long  hours  of  toil,  rendered  so 
vain  at  the  very  moment  when  she  looked  for- 
ward to  receive  her  reward,  so  depressed  the 
young  artist,  that  she  became  dangerously  ill. 

Mademoiselle  d'Orbe  had  very  few  friends,  as 
she  was  an  orphan,  and  lived  in  great  retirement ; 
she  found  herself,  therefore,  completely  left  to  the 
care  of  her  young  attendant.  When  Jules  met 
Henry  at  the  drawing-school  he  told  him  of  his 
«ister's  illness  :  Henry  informed  his  mother,  and 
Madame  G immediately  hastened  to  Made- 


moiselle dOrbe,  whom  she  found  in  the  delirium 
of  a  fever  from  which  she  had  been  suffering  for 
some  days.  The  servant  said  that  her  mistress 
had  refused  to  send  for  a  doctor,  pretending  that 
her  illness  did  not  signify.  Madame  G ,  ter- 
rified at  the  state  of  her  young  friend,  went  out 
and  soon  returned  with  Dr.  Raymond. 

The  invalid  was  delirious  :  she  unceasingly  re- 
peated the  words — "portrait,"  "Anna  Boleyn," 
"  Exposition,"  "  fortune,"  "  disappointed  hopes ;'' 
which  plainly  indicated  the  cause  of  her  illness, 

and  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  Madame  G . 

"  Alas  !"  she  said,  "  it  is  on  my  account  she  suf- 
fers :  I  am  the  cause  of  her  not  finishing  her  pic- 
ture.    Doctor,  I  am  very  unfortunate." 

"  All  may  be  repaired,"  replied  the  doctor ;  "if 
you  will  promise  to  nurse  the  invalid,  I  will  an- 
swer for  her  recovery." 

In  fact,  Madame  G never  left  the  sick-bed 

of  Mademoiselle  d'Orbe.  The  doctor  visited  her 
twice  in  the  day,  and  their  united  care  soon  re- 
stored the  health  of  the  interesting  artist. 

Mademoiselle  was  scarcely  convalescent  when 
she  went  to  the  Exposition  of  paintings  at  the 
Louvre,  of  which  she  had  heard  nothing — the 

doctor  and  Madame  G having,  as  she  thought, 

avoided  touching  on  a  subject  which  might  pain 
her.  She  passed  alone  through  the  galleries, 
crowded  with  distinguished  artists  and  elegantly- 
dressed  ladies,  saying  to  herself  that  perhaps  her 
picture  would  have  been  as  good  as  many  which 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  crowd.  She  was 
thus  walking  sadly  on,  looking  at  the  spot  where 
she  had  hoped  to  have  seen  her  Anna  Boleyn, 
when  she  found  herself  stopped  by  a  group  of 
artists.  They  were  unanimous  in  their  praises 
"  This  is  the  best  portrait  in  the  Exposition," 
said  one.  "  A  celebrated  engraver  is  about  to 
buy  from  the  artist  the  right  to  engrave  this  por- 
trait for  the  new  edition  of  the  author's  works,'" 
said  another.  "  We  are  very  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing so  faithful  a  likeness  of  so  distinguished  a 
writer  as  M.  G ." 

At  this  name  Mademoiselle  d'Orbe  raised  her 
eyes,  and  recognized  her  own  work  !  Pale, 
trembling  with  emotion,  the  young  artist  was 
obliged  to  lean  on  the  rail  for  support ;  then  open- 
ing the  catalogue,  she  read  her  name  as  if  in  a 
dream,  and  remained  for  some  time  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  praises  of  her  genius. 

When  the  Exposition  closed  she  hastened  to 
Madame  G ,  and  heard  that  it  was  Dr.  Ray- 
mond who  had  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  send- 
ing the  portrait  to  the  Louvre.  "  My  only  merit 
is  the  separating  myself  for  a  time  from  a  picture 
which  is  my  greatest  consolation,"  added  Mad- 
ame G . 

From  this  day  the  young  artist  became  the 
friend  of  the  poor  widow,  whose  prospects  soon 
brightened.  Through  the  influence  of  some  of 
the  friends  of  her  lost  husband,  she  obtained  a 
pension  from  government — a  merited  but  tardy 
reward  !  The  two  ladies  lived  near  each  other, 
and  spent  their  evenings  together.  Henry  and 
Jules  played  and  studied  together.  Marie  read 
aloud,  while  her  mother  and  Mademoiselle  d'Orbe 
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worked.  Dr.  Raymond  sometimes  shared  in  this 
pleasant  intercourse.  He  had  loved  the  young 
artist  from  the  day  he  had  seen  her  renounce  so 
much  to  do  a  generous  action ;  but,  an  orphan 
like  herself,  and  with  no  fortune  but  his  profes- 
sion, he  feared  to  be  rejected  if  he  offered  her  his 

hand.      It  was  therefore  Madame   G who 

charged  herself  with  pleading  his  suit  with  the 
young  artist. 

Mademoiselle  d'Orbe  felt  a  lively  gratitude  to- 
ward the  young  doctor  for  the  care  and  solicitude 
he  had  shown  during  her  illness,  and  for  sending 
her  portrait  to  the  Exposition.  Thanks  to  him, 
she  had  become  known  ;  commissions  arrived  in 
numbers,  a  brilliant  future  opened  before  her  and 
Jules.  Madame  G had,  then,  a  favorable  an- 
swer to  give  to  her  young  friend,  who  soon  be- 
came the  husband  of  the  interesting  artist  whose 
generous  sacrifice  had  been  the  foundation  of  her 
happiness. 


THE  STOLEN  BANK  NOTES. 

THE  newspapers  of  1810  contain  a  few  brief 
paragraphs — cold,  bare,  and  partial  as  a 
tombstone,  relative  to  a  singular,  and,  to  my 
thinking,  instructive  passage  in  the  domestic  an- 
nals of  Great  Britain,  with  which  I  happened  to 
be  very  intimately  acquainted.  The  impression 
it  produced  on  me  at  the  time  was  vivid  and  pro- 
found, and  a  couple  of  lines  in  a  Liverpool  journal 
the  other  day,  curtly  announcing  the  death  of  a 
Madame  L'Estrange,  recalled  each  incident  as 
freshly  to  memory  as  if  graven  there  but  yester- 
day ;  and  moreover  induced  me  to  pen  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  in  which,  now  that  I  can  do  so 
without  the  risk  of  giving  pain  or  offense  to  any 
one,  I  have  given  the  whole  affair,  divested  of 
coloring,  disguise,  or  concealment. 

My  father,  who  had  influence  with  the  late 
Lord  Bexley,  then  Mr.  Vansittart,  procured  me, 
three  weeks  after  I  came  of  age,  a  junior  clerk- 
ship in  one  of  the  best  paid  of  our  government 
offices.  In  the  same  department  were  two  young 
men,  my  seniors  by  about  six  or  seven  years  only, 
of  the  names  of  Martin  Travers  and  Edward  Capel. 
Their  salaries  were  the  same — three  hundred 
pounds  a  year — and  both  had  an  equal  chance  of 
promotion  to  the  vacancy  likely  soon  to  occur, 
either  by  the  death  or  superannuation  of  Mr. 
Rowdell,  an  aged  and  ailing  chief-clerk.  I  had 
known  them  slightly  before  I  entered  the  office, 
inasmuch  as  our  families  visited  in  the  same  so- 
ciety, and  we  were  very  soon  especially  intimate 
with  each  other.  They  were,  I  found,  fast  friends, 
though  differing  greatly  in  character  and  tem- 
perament. I  liked  Martin  Travers  much  the  best 
of  the  two.  He  was  a  handsome,  well-grown, 
frank-spoken,  generous  young  man  ;  and  never 
have  I  known  a  person  so  full  of  buoyant  life  as 
he — of  a  temper  so  constantly  gay  and  cheerful. 
Capel  was  of  a  graver,  more  saturnine  disposi- 
tion, with  lines  about  the  mouth  indicative  of  iron 
inflexibility  of  nerve  and  will ;  yet  withal  a  hearty 
fellow  enough,  and  living,  it  was  suspected,  quite 
up  to  his  income,  if  not  to  something  considerably 
over.     I  had  not  been  more  than  about  three 


months  in  the  office,  when  a  marked  change  was 
perceptible  in  both.  Gradually  they  had  become 
cold,  distant,  and  at  last  utterly  estranged  from 
each  other ;  and  it  was  suggested  by  several 
among  us,  that  jealousy  as  to  who  should  suc- 
ceed to  Rowdell's  snug  salary  of  six  hundred  a 
year,  might  have  produced  the  evidently  bad  feel- 
ing between  them.  This  might,  I  thought,  have 
generated  the  lowering  cloud  hourly  darkening 
and  thickening  upon  Capel's  brow,  but  could 
scarcely  account  for  the  change  in  Martin  Trav- 
ers. He  whose  contagious  gayety  used  to  ren- 
der dullness  and  ill-humor  impossible  in  his  pres- 
ence, was  now  fitful,  moody,  irascible  ;  his  daily 
tasks  were  no  longer  gone  through  with  the  old 
cheerful  alacrity  ;  and  finally — for  he  was  mor- 
bidly impatient  of  being  questioned — I  jumped  to 
the  conclusion — partly  from  some  half-words 
dropped,  and  partly  from  knowing  where  they 
both  occasionally  visited — that  the  subtle  influ- 
ence which  from  the  days  of  Helen  downward — 
and  I  suppose  upward — has  pleased  and  plagued 
mankind,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  I  was 
quite  right,  and  proof  was  not  long  waited  for.  I 
was  walking  early  one  evening  along  Piccadilly 
with  Travers — who  appeared,  by-the-by,  to  wish 
me  further,  though  he  was  too  polite  to  say  so — 
when  we  came  suddenly  upon  Capel.  I  caught 
his  arm,  and  insisted  that  he  should  take  a  turn 
with  us  as  he  used  to  do.  I  thought  that  possi- 
bly a  quiet  word  or  two  on  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  kindly  brotherhood  among  men,  might  lead 
to  a  better  feeling  between  them.  I  was  deucedly 
mistaken.  My  efforts  in  that  line — awkwardly 
enough  made,  I  dare  say — proved  utterly  abor- 
tive. Capel  indeed  turned  back,  rather  than,  as 
I  supposed,  fussily  persist  in  going  on  ;  but  both 
he  and  Travers  strode  on  as  stiffly  as  grenadiers 
on  parade — their  cheeks  flushed,  their  eyes  alight 
with  angry  emotion,  and  altogether  sullen  and 
savage  as  bears.  What  seemed  odd  too,  when 
Travers  turned  sharply  round  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  with  a  scarcely-dis- 
guised intention  of  shaking  us  off,  Capel  whirled 
round  as  quickly,  as  if  quite  as  resolutely  determ- 
ined not  to  be  shaken  off ;  while  I,  considerably 
alarmed  by  the  result  of  the  pacific  overture  I  had 
ventured  upon,  did,  of  course,  the  same.  We 
stalked  on  in  silence,  till  just  as  we  reached 
Hoby's,  and  a  Mr.  Hervey,  with  his  daughter 
Constance,  turned  suddenly  out  of  St.  James's- 
street.  I  was  fiery  hot  to  the  tips  of  my  ears  in 
an  instant.  Travers  and  Capel  stopped  abruptly, 
stared  fiercely  at  each  other,  and  barely  recover- 
ed presence  of  mind  in  sufficient  time  to  lift  their 
hats  in  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Hervey's  brief 
greeting,  and  the  lady's  slight  bow,  as,  after  half- 
pausing,  they  passed  on.  It  was  all  clear  enough 
now.  My  two  gentlemen  had  come  to  Piccadilly 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  Constance  Hervey, 
and  accompanying  her  home  ;  frustrated  in  this, 
they  had  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  each 
other ;  nor  did  they  for  three  mortal  hours,  dur- 
ing which,  anxiety  lest  their  rancorous  ill-humor 
should  break  out  into  open  quarrel,  kept  me 
banging  about  from  post  to  pillar  with  them — a 
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sullen  companionship,  so  utterly  wearisome  that 
I  had  several  times  half  a  mind  to  propose  that 
they  should  fight  it  out  at  once,  or  toss  up  which 
should  jump  for  the  other's  benefit  into  the 
Thames.  At  length  ten  o'clock  struck,  and  it 
appearing  to  be  mutually  concluded  that  a  visit 
to  Kensington  was  no  longer  possible,  a  sour  ex- 
pression of  relief  escaped  them,  and  our  very 
agreeable  party  separated. 

A  veiy  dangerous  person  in  such  a  crisis  was, 
I  knew,  this  Constance  Hervey,  though  by  no 
means  a  catch  in  a  pecuniary  sense  for  well-con- 
nected young  men  with  present  salaries  of  three 
hundred  a  year,  and  twice  as  much  in  near  ex- 
pectancy. Her  father,  who  had  once  held  his 
head  pretty  high  in  the  commercial  world,  had 
not  long  since  become  bankrupt,  and  they  were 
now  living  upon  an  annuity  of  little  more,  I  un- 
derstood, than  a  hundred  pounds,  so  secured  to 
Mr.  Hervey  that  his  creditors  could  not  touch  it. 
This  consideration,  however,  is  one  that  weighs 
very  little  with  men  in  the  condition  of  mind  of 
Capel  and  Travers,  and  I  felt  that  once  enthralled 
by  Constance  Hervey's  singular  beauty,  escape, 
or  resignation  to  disappointment  was  very  difTi- 
cult  and  hard  to  bear.  She  was  no  favorite  of 
mine,  just  then,  by  the  way.  I  had  first  seen  her 
about  three  years  previously — and  even  then, 
while  yet  the  light,  the  simplicity,  the  candor, 
of  young  girlhood  lingered  over,  and  softened 
the  rising  graces  of  the  woman,  I  read  in  the 
full  depths  of  her  dark  eyes  an  exultant  con- 
sciousness of  beauty,  and  the  secret  instinct 
of  its  power.  Let  me,  however,  in  fairness  state 
that  I  had  myself — moon-calf  that  I  must  have 
been — made  sundry  booby,  blushing  advances  to 
the  youthful  beauty,  and  the  half-amused,  half- 
derisive  merriment  with  which  they  were  receiv- 
ed, gave  a  twist,  no  doubt,  to  my  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  a  person  so  provokingly  blind  to  mine. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  could  be  no 
question  that  Constance  Hervey  was  now  a  very 
charming  woman,  and  I  was  grieved  only,  not 
surprised,  at  the  bitter  rivalry  that  had  sprung  up 
between  Travers  and  Capel — a  rivalry  which  each 
successive  day  but  fed  and  strengthened  ! 

Capel  appeared  to  be  fast  losing  all  control 
over  his  temper  and  mode  of  life.  He  drank 
freely — that  was  quite  clear ;  gambled,  it  was 
said,  and  rumors  of  debt,  protested  bills,  ready 
money  raised  at  exorbitant  interest  on  the  faith 
of  his  succeeding  to  Rowdell's  post,  flew  thick 
as  hail  about  the  office.  Should  he  obtain  the 
coveted  six  hundred  a  year,  Constance  Hervey 
would,  I  doubted  not — first  favorite  as  Travers 
now  seemed  to  be — condescend  to  be  Mrs.  Capel. 
This,  not  very  complimentary  opinion,  I  had  been 
mentally  repeating  some  dozen  times  with  more 
than  ordinary  bitterness  as  I  sat  alone  one  even- 
ing after  dinner  in  our  little  dining-room  in  Gold- 
en-square, when  the  decision  came.  The  gov- 
ernor being  out,  I  had  perhaps  taken  a  few  extra 
glasses  of  wine,  and  nothing,  in  my  experience, 
so  lights  up  and  inflames  tender  or  exasperating 
reminiscences  as  fine  old  port. 

"  Rat-tat-t?l-tat."     It  was  unmistakably  Tra- 


vers's  knock,  and  boisterously  hilarious,  too,  as 
in  the  old  time,  before  any  Constance  Herveyg 
had  emerged  from  pinafores  and  tuckers  to  dis- 
tract and  torment  mankind,  and  more  especially 
well-to-do  government  clerks.  The  startled  maid- 
servant hastened  to  the  door,  and  I  had  barely 
gained  my  feet  and  stretched  myself,  when  in 
bounced  Travers — radiant — a-blaze  with  triumph. 

"  Hollo,  Travers  !  Why.  where  the  deuce  do 
you  spring  from,  ehV 

"  From  Heaven  !  Paradise  ! — the  presence  of 
an  angel  at  all  events  !" 

"There,  there,  that  will  do;  I  quite  under- 
stand." 

"  No,  you  dont  Ned.  Nobody  but  myself  can 
understand,  imagine,  guess,  dream  of  the  extent 
the  vastness  of  the  change  that  has  come  over 
my  life.  Firstly,  then — but  this  is  nothing — 
Rowdell  is  at  length  superannuated,  and  I  am  to 
have  his  place." 

He  paused  a  moment ;  and  I,  with  certainly  a 
more  than  half-envious  sneer,  said — "  And  upon 
the  strength  of  that  piece  of  luck,  you  have  pro- 
posed to  Constance  Hervey,  and  been  accepted 
— of  course." 

"  Jubilate — yes  !  Feel  how  my  pulse  throbs  1 
It  is  four  hours  since,  and  still  my  brain  lightens 
and  my  eyes  dazzle  with  the  tumultuous  joy. 
Do  not  light  the  candles  ;  I  shall  grow  calmer  in 
the  twilight." 

"  Confound  his  raptures,"  was  my  internal 
ejaculation.  "  Why  the  mischief  couldn't  he 
take  them  somewhere  elsel"  I,  however,  said 
nothing,  and  he  presently  resumed  the  gratelul 
theme.  "  You  will  be  at  the  wedding,  of  course. 
And  by-the-by,  now  I  think  of  it,  haven't  I  heard 
Constance  say  she  especially  remembers  you  for 
something — I  forget  exactly  what — but  some- 
thing pleasant  and  amusing — very  !" 

My  face  kindled  to  flame,  and  I  savagely  whirl- 
ed the  easy  chair  in  which  I  sat  two  or  three 
yards  back  from  the  fire-light  before  speaking. 
"  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  the  lady,  and  so  I 
dare  say  is  poor  Capel,  who,  it  seems,  has  been 
so  carelessly  thrown  over." 

"  Carelessly  thrown  over!"  rejoined  Travers, 
sharply.  ''  That  is  a  very  improper  expression. 
If  he  has,  as  I  fear,  indulged  in  illusions,  he  has 
been  only  self-deceived.  Still,  his  double  disap- 
pointment grieves  me.  It  seems  to  cast — though 
there  is  no  valid  reason  that  it  should  do  so — a 
shadow  on  my  conscience." 

We  were  both  silent  for  some  time.  I  was  in 
no  mood  for  talking,  and  he  sat  gazing  dreamily 
at  the  fire.  I  knew  very  well  whose  face  he  saw 
there.  I  have  seen  it  myself  in  the  same  place 
a  hundred  times. 

"  There  is  another  drawback,  Ned,"  he  at 
length  resumed.  "  Our  marria<je  must  be  de- 
ferred  six  months  at  the  least.  I  have  but  about 
two  hundred  pounds  in  ready  money,  and  the 
lease  and  furniture  of  the  house  we  shall  require, 
would  cost  at  least  double  that." 

"  Any  respectable  establishment  would  credit 
you  for  the  furniture  upon  the  strength  of  your 
greatly-increased  salary." 
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"  So  I  urged  ;  but  Constance  has  such  a  per- 
fect horror  of  debt — arising  no  doubt  from  her 
father's  misfortunes — that  she  positively  insists 
we  must  wait  till  every  thing  required  in  our  new 
establishment  can  be  paid  for  when  purchased. 
1  could,  I  think,  raise  the  money  upon  my  own 
acceptance,  but  should  Constance  hear  that  I 
had  done  so,  she  would,  I  fear,  withdraw  her 
promise." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  Six  hundred  a  year 
can  not  be  picked  up  every  day." 

"  You  do  not  know  Constance  Hervey.  But 
come ;  I  must  have  patience  !  Six — nine  months 
are  not  a  lifetime.  Good-by.  I  knew  you  would 
be  rejoiced  to  hear  of  my  good  fortune." 

"  Oh,  of  course — particularly  delighted,  in  fact ! 
Good-evening."  I  have  slept  better  than  I  did 
that  night. 

It  was  Sunday  evening  when  Travers  called 
on  me,  and  Capel  did  not  make  his  appearance 
at  the  office  till  the  Friday  following,  his  excuse 
being  urgent  private  business.  Harassing  busi- 
ness, if  that  were  so,  it  must  have  been,  for  a 
sharp  fever  could  scarcely  have  produced  a  greater 
change  for  the  worse  in  his  personal  appearance. 
He  was  mentally  changed  as  greatly.  He  very 
heartily  congratulated  Travers  on  his  promotion, 
and  took,  moreover,  the  first  opportunity  of  pri- 
vately assuring  him  that  his  (Capel's)  transient 
fancy  for  Miss  Hervey  had  entirely  passed  away, 
and  he  cordially  complimented  his  former  rival 
on  having  succeeded  in  that  quarter  also.  This 
was  all  remarkably  queer,  /  thought  ;  but  Tra- 
vers, from  whose  mind  a  great  load  seemed  taken, 
willingly  believed  him,  and  they  were  better 
friends  than  ever  ;  Capel,  the  more  thoroughly, 
it  seemed,  to  mark  his  acquiescent  indifference, 
accompanying  Travers  once  or  twice  to  the  Her- 
veys'.  So  did  I ;  though  I  would  have  given 
something  the  first  time  to  have  been  any  where 
else  ;  for  if  a  certain  kneeling  down,  garden- 
arbor  scene  did  not  play  about  the  lady's  coral 
lips,  and  gleam  for  a  moment  from  the  corners 
of  her  bewildering  eyes,  my  pulse  was  as  steady 
and  temperate  just  then,  as  it  is  now,  after  the 
frosts  of  more  than  sixty  winters  have  chilled  its 
beatings.  She  was,  however,  very  kind  and 
courteous,  a  shade  too  considerately  gentle  and 
patronizing,  perhaps,  and  I  became  a  rather  fre- 
quent visitor.  An  ancient  aunt,  and  very  worthy 
soul,  lived  with  them,  with  whom  I  now  and  then 
took  a  turn  at  backgammon,  while  the  affianced 
couple  amused  themselves  with  chess — such 
chess  !  Travers  was,  I  knew,  a  superior  player, 
but  on  these  occasions  he  hardly  appeared  to 
know  a  queen  from  a  rook,  or  a  bishop  from  a 
pawn.  They  were  thus  absurdly  engaged  one 
evening,  when  I  made  a  discovery  which,  if  it 
(lid  not  much  surprise,  greatly  pained  and  some- 
what alarmed  me.  Aunt  Jane  had  left  the  room 
on  some  household  intent,  and  I,  partly  concealed 
in  the  recess  where  I  sat,  by  the  window-curtain, 
silently  contemplated  the  queer  chess-playing, 
the  entranced  delight  of  the  lover,  and  the  calm, 
smiling  graciousness  of  the  lady.  I  have  felt  in 
a  more  enviable  frame  of  mind — more  composed. 


more  comfortable  than  I  did  just  then,  but,  good 
lord  !  what  was  my  innocent  little  pit-pat  com- 
pared with  the  storm  of  hate,  and  fury,  and  de- 
spair, which  found  terrific  expression  in  the 
countenance  that,  as  attracted  by  a  slight  noise, 
I  hastily  looked  up,  met  my  view  !  It  was  Ca- 
pel's. He  had  entered  the  room,  the  door  being 
ajar,  unobserved,  and  was  gazing,  as  he  sup- 
posed, unmarked,  at  the  chess-players.  I  was 
so  startled  that  I,  mechanically,  as  it  were,  sprang 
to  my  feet,  and  as  I  did  so,  Capel's  features,  by  a 
strong  effort  of  will,  resumed  their  ordinary  expres- 
sion, save  for  the  deathly  pallor  that  remained, 
and  a  nervous  quivering  of  the  upper  lip  which 
could  not  be  instantly  mastered.  I  was  more  than 
satisfied  as  to  the  true  nature  of  smooth-seeming 
Mr.  Capel's  sentiments  toward  the  contracted 
couple,  but  as  they  had  observed  nothing,  I  thought 
it  wisest  to  hold  my  peace.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, help  smiling  at  the  confiding  simplicity  with 
which  Travers,  as  we  all  three  walked  homeward 
together,  sought  counsel  of  Capel  as  to  the  read- 
iest means  of  raising — unknown  to  Miss  Hervey 
— the  funds  necessary  to  be  obtained  before  Pru- 
dence, as  interpreted  by  that  lady,  would  permit 
his  marriage.  Slight  help,  thought  I,  for  such 
a  purpose,  will  be  afforded  by  the  owner  of  the 
amiable  countenance  I  saw  just  now. 

It  was  just  a  week  after  this  that  thunder  fell 
upon  our  office  by  the  discovery  that  sixteen 
hundred  pounds  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  sent 
in  by  different  parties,  late  on  the  previous  day, 
had  disappeared,  together  with  a  memorandum- 
book  containing  the  numbers  and  dates.  Great, 
it  maybe  imagined,  was  the  consternation  among 
us  all,  and  a  rigorous  investigation,  which,  how- 
ever, led  to  nothing,  was  immediately  instituted. 
Capel,  who  showed  extraordinary  zeal  in  the 
matter,  went,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  chief 
clerks,  to  the  parties  from  whom  the  notes  had 
been  received,  for  fresh  li.sts,  in  order  that  pay- 
ment might  be  stopped.  On  their  return,  it  was 
given  out  that  no  accurate,  reliable  list  could  be 
obtained.  This,  it  was  afterward  found,  was  a 
ruse  adopted  in  order  to  induce  the  thief  or 
thieves  to  more  readily  attempt  getting  the  notes 
into  circulation. 

This  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  about  the  middle  of  October,  Travers  sud- 
denly informed  me  that  he  was  to  be  married  on 
the  following  Monday — this  was  Tuesday.  The 
lease  of  a  house  at  Hammersmith  had,  he  said, 
been  agreed  for,  the  furniture  ordered,  and  every 
thing  was  to  be  completed  and  paid  for  by  the 
end  of  the  present  week.  "  And  the  money — 
the  extra  two  hundred  and  odd  pounds  required 
— how  has  that  been  obtained  1"  "  Of  my  uncle 
Woolridge,  a  marriage-;'-//?,  though  he  won't,  I 
believe,  be  present  at  the  wedding,"  returned  the 
bridegroom-elect,  v/ith  a  joyous  chuckle.  I  was 
quite  sure  from  his  manner,  as  well  as  from  my 
knowledge  of  his  uncle's  penurious  character, 
that  this  was  a  deception.  (Constance  Hervey 's 
scruples,  I  had  always  thought,  now^  that  it  way 
certain  his  next  quarter's  salary  would  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  were  somewhat  over- 
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strained  and  unreasonable — still  I  was  vexed 
that  he  had  stooped  to  deceive  her  by  such  a 
su])tcrfii<re.  It  was,  however,  no  especial  affair 
of  mine,  and  I  reluctantly  accepted  his  invitation 
to  dine  at  the  Herveys'  with  him  on  the  last  day 
of  his  bachelorhood,  that  is,  on  the  following 
Sunday.  Capel  was  invited,  but  he  refused.  I 
also,  declined,  and  resolutely,  to  attend  the  wed- 
ding. That  would,  I  felt,  be  ?m  peu  trap  fort 
just  then. 

A.  very  pleasant  party  assembled  at  Mr.  Her- 
vey's  on  the  afternoon  of  that  terrible  Sunday, 
and  we  were  cheerfully  chatting  over  the  des- 
sert, when  the  servant-girl  announced  that  four 
gentlemen  were  at  the  door  who  said  they  must 
see  Mr.  Travers  instantly. 

"  Mxist  see  me  I"  exclaimed  Travers.  "  Very 
peremptory,  upon  my  word.  With  your  leave, 
sir — and  yours,  Constance,  I  will  see  these  very 
determined  gentlemen  here.  Bid  them  walk  in, 
Susan." 

Before  Susan  could  do  so,  the  door  opened, 
and  in  walked  the  strangers  untJwut  invitation. 
One  of  them,  a  square,  thick-set,  bullet-headed 
man  it  instantly  struck  me  I  had  been  in  com- 
pany with  before.  Oh  !  to  be  sure  !  he  was  the 
officer  who  conducted  the  investigation  in  the 
matter  of  the  stolen  notes.  What  on  earth  could 
he  want  therefor  with  Travers  1 

"  You  paid,  Mr.  Travers,"  said  he,  bluntly, 
"  something  over  four  hundred  pounds  to  these 
two  gentlemen,  yesterday." 

"Yes,  certainly  I  did  ;  no  doubt  about  it." 

"  W^ill  you  tell  us,  then,  if  you  please,  where 
you  obtained  the  notes  in  which  you  made  those 
payments  V 

"Obtained  them — where  I  obtained  theml" 
gaid  Travers,  who  did  not,  I  think,  immediately 
recognize  the  officer.  "  To  be  sure.  Four  of 
them — four  fifties — I  have  had  by  me  for  some 
time  ;  and — and — " 

"The  two  one-hundred  pound  notes — how 
about  themi"  quietly  suggested  the  man,  seeing 
Travers  hesitate. 

Travers,  more  confused  than  alarmed,  perhaps, 
but  white  as  the  paper  on  which  I  am  writing, 
glanced  hurriedly  round — we  had  all  impulsively 
risen  to  our  feet — till  his  eye  rested  upon  Con- 
stance Hervey's  eagerly- attentive  countenance. 
"  I  received  them,"  he  stammered,  repeating,  I 
was  sure,  a  falsehood,  "  from  my  uncle,  Mr. 
Woolridge,  of  Tottenham." 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  will  have  no  objection 
to  accompany  us  to  your  uncle,  Mr.  W^oolridge, 
of  Tottenham  1" 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  not  now.  To-morrow — 
you  see  I  am  engaged  now." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Travers,  that  you 
miist  go  with  us.  Those  two  notes  were  among 
those  stolen  from  the  office  to  which  you  be- 
long." 

There  was  a  half-stifled  scream — a  broken  sob, 
and,  but  for  me,  Constance  Hervey  would  have 
fallen  senseless  on  the  floor.  Travers  was  in 
the  merciless  grasp  of  the  officers,  who  need- 
lessly hurried  him  off,  spite  of  his   frantic  en- 


treaties for  a  brief  delay.  The  confusion  and 
terror  of  such  a  scene  may  be  imagined,  not  de- 
scribed. Although  at  first  somewhat  staggered, 
five  minutes  had  not  passed  before  I  felt  thorough- 
ly satisfied  that  Travers  was  the  victim  of  some 
diabolical  plot ;  and  I  pretty  well  guessed  of 
whose  concoction.  An  untruth  he  had  no  doubt 
been  guilty  of,  through  fear  of  displeasing  his 
betrothed — but  guilty  of  stealing  money — of 
plundering  the  office  ! — bah  ! — the  bare  supposi- 
tion was  an  absurdity. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Hervey  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  listen,  I  endeavored  to  reason  with 
her  in  this  sense,  but  she  could  not  sufficiently 
command  her  attention.  "  My  brain  is  dizzy  and 
confused  as  yet,"  she  said  ;  "do  you  follow,  and 
ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  truth — the 
worst  truth.  I  shall  be  calmer  when  you  re- 
turn." 

"  I  did  so,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  I  was 
again  at  Kensington.  Travers  was  locked  up, 
after  confessing  that  his  statement  of  having  re- 
ceived the  hundred-pound  notes  of  his  uncle 
Woolridge,  was  untrue.  He  would  probably  be 
examined  at  Bow-street  the  next  day — his  wed- 
ding-day, as  he  had  fondly  dreamed ! 

I  found  Constance  Hervey — unlike  her  father 
and  aunt,  who  were  moaning  and  lamenting 
about  the  place  like  distracted  creatures — per- 
fectly calm  and  self-possessed,  though  pale  as 
Parian  marble.  I  told  her  all — all  I  had  heard 
and  seen,  and  all  that  I  suspected.  Her  eyes 
kindled  to  intensest  lustre  as  I  spoke.  "  I  have 
no  doubt,"  she  said,  "  that  your  suspicions  point 
the  right  way,  but  proof,  confronted  as  we  shall 
be  by  that  wretched  falsehood,  will,  I  fear,  be 
difficult.  But  I  will  not  despair  ;  the  truth  will, 
I  trust,  ultimately  prevail.  And  remember, 
Thornton,"  she  added,  "  that  we  count  entirelv 
upon  you."  She  gave  me  her  hand  on  saying 
this ;  I  clutched  it  with  ridiculous  enthusiasm, 
and  blurted  out — as  if  I  had  been  a  warlike 
knight  instead  of  a  peaceable  clerk — "You  may. 
Miss  Hervey,  to  the  death!"  In  fact,  at  that 
particular  moment,  although  by  no  means  nat- 
urally pugnacious,  and,  moreover,  of  a  somewhat 
delicate  constitution,  I  think  I  should  have  proved 
an  ugly  customer  had  there  been  any  body  in  the 
way  to  fight  with.  This,  however,  not  being  the 
case,  I  consulted  with  Mr.  Hervey  as  to  what 
legal  assistance  ought  to  be  secured,  and  it  was 
finally  determined  that  I  should  request  Mr.  El- 
kins,  a  solicitor  residing  in  Lothbury,  to  take 
Travers's  instructions,  and  that  Mr.  Alley,  the 
barrister,  should  be  retained  to  attend  at  Bow- 
street.     This  matter  settled,  I  took  my  leave. 

I  had  a  very  unsatisfactory  account  to  render 
on  the  morrow  evening  to  the  anxious  family  at 
Kensington.  Travers's  appearance  at  Bow-street 
had  been  deferred,  at  the  request  of  his  solicitor, 
to  Wednesday,  in  order  that  the  individual  from 
whom  the  prisoner  now  declared  he  had  received 
the  stolen  notes  might  be  communicated  with. 
The  explanation  given  by  Travers  to  the  solicitor 
was  briefly  this  ;  About  seven  months  previously 
he  had  amassed  a  considerable  sum  in  guineas — 
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then  bearing  a  high  premium,  although  it  was 
an  offense  at  law  to  dispose  of  them  for  more  in 
silver  or  notes  than  their  nominal  value.  Some- 
body— Mr.  Capel,  he  was  pretty  sure,  but  would 
not  be  positive — mentioned  to  him  the  name  of 
one  Louis  Brocard,  of  No.  18  Brewer-street,  as 
a  man  who  would  be  likely  to  give  him  a  good 
price  for  his  gold.  Travers  accordingly  saw  Bro- 
card, who,  after  considerable  haggling,  paid  him 
two  hundred  pounds  in  Bank  of  England  notes 
— four  fifties — for  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
guineas.  That  lately  he,  Travers,  had  often 
mentioned  to  Capel,  that  he  wished  to  raise,  as 
secretly  as  possible,  on  his  own  personal  security, 
a  sum  of  at  least  two  hundred  pounds,  and  that 
Capel — this  he  was  sure  of,  as  not  more  than  a 
month  had  since  elapsed — Capel  had  advised  him 
to  apply  to  Louis  Brocard  for  assistance.  He  had 
done  so,  and  Brocard  had  given  him  the  two 
one-hundred  pound  notes  in  exchange  for  a  note 
of  hand,  at  six  months'  date,  for  two  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.  I  had  obtained  temporary 
leave  of  absence  from  the  office,  and  at  the  so- 
licitor's request  I  accompanied  him  to  Brewer- 
street.  Brocard — a  strong- featured,  swarthy 
emigre  from  the  south  of  France,  Languedoc,  I 
believe,  who  had  been  in  this  country  since  '92, 
and  spoke  English  fluently — was  at  home,  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  from  his  manner,  ex- 
pecting and  prepared  for  some  such  visit.  There 
was  a  young  woman  with  him,  his  niece,  he  said, 
Marie  Deschamps,  of  the  same  cast  of  features 
as  himself,  but  much  handsomer,  and  with  dark 
fiery  eyes,  that  upon  the  least  excitement  seemed 
to  burn  like  lightning.  Brocard  confirmed  Trav- 
ers's  statement  without  hesitation  as  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  gold  and  the  discount  of  the  bill. 
"  In  what  money  did  you  pay  the  two  hundred 
pounds  for  which  you  received  the  acceptance  1" 
asked  the  solicitor. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  replied  Brocard,  coolly. 
'*  Marie,  give  me  the  pocket-book  from  the  desk 
— the  red  one.  September  26th,"  he  continued, 
after  adjusting  his  spectacles,  "  Martin  Travers, 
four  fifty  Bank  of  England  notes,"  and  he  read 
off  the  dates  and  numbers,  of  which  I  possess  no 
memoranda. 

"  Why,  those  are  the  notes,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Elkins,  very  much  startled,  and  glancing  at  a 
list  in  his  hand,  "  which  you  paid  Mr.  Travers 
for  the  gold,  and  which  you  and  others  I  could 
name,  knew  he  had  not  since  parted  with  !" 

A  slight  flush  crossed  the  Frenchman's  brow, 
and  the  niece's  eyes  gleamed  with  fierce  expres- 
sion at  these  words.  The  emotion  thus  displayed 
was  but  momentary. 

"  You  are  misinformed,"  said  Brocard.  "  Here 
is  a  memorandum  made  at  the  time  (March  3d) 
of  the  notes  paid  for  the  gold.  You  can  read  it 
yourself.  The  largest  in  amount,  you  will  see, 
was  a  twenty." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  persist  in  asserting,"  said 
Mr.  Elkins,  after  several  moments  of  dead  si- 
lence, "  that  you  did  not  pay  Mr.  Travers  for 
his  bill  of  exchange  in  two  one-hundred  pound 
notes  1" 


"  Persist !"  exclaimed  the  Frenchman.  "  I 
don't  understand  your  'persist!'  I  have  told 
you  the  plain  truth.     Persist — parbleu  /" 

I  was  dumfoundered.  "  Pray,  Monsieur  Bro- 
card," said  the  solicitor,  suddenly ;  "  Do  you 
know  Mr.  CapeH" 

The  swarthy  flush  was  plainer  now,  and  not 
so  transitory.  "  Capel — Capel,"  he  muttered, 
averting  his  face  toward  his  niece.  "  Do  we 
know  Capel,  Marie  1" 

"  No  doubt  your  niece  does,  Mr.  Brocard," 
said  the  solicitor,  with  a  sharp  sneer,  "  or  that 
eloquent  face  of  hers  belies  her." 

In  truth,  Marie  Deschamps's  features  were 
a-flame  with  confused  and  angry  consciousness  ; 
and  her  brilliant  eyes  sparkled  with  quick  ire,  as 
she  retorted,  "And  if  I  do,  what  then!" 

"  Nothing,  perhaps,  young  lady ;  but  my  ques- 
tion was  addressed  to  your  uncle." 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  rejoined  Bro- 
card. "  I  know  nothing  of  the  hundred  pound 
notes ;  very  little  of  Mr.  Capel,  whom  now,  how- 
ever, I  remember.  And  pray,  sir,"  he  added, 
with  a  cold,  malignant  smile,  "  did  I  not  hear 
this  morning,  that  Martin  Travers  informed  the 
officers  that  it  was  a  relation,  an  uncle,  I  believe, 
from  whom  he  received  the  said  notes — stolen 
notes,  it  seems  1  He  will  endeavor  to  inculpate 
some  one  else  by-and-by,  I  dare  say." 

There  was  no  parrying  this  thrust,  and  we 
came  away,  much  disturbed  and  discouraged.  I 
remained  late  that  evening  at  Kensington,  talk- 
ing the  unfortunate  matter  over ;  but  hope,  alas  ! 
of  a  safe  deliverance  for  poor  Travers  appeared 
impossible,  should  Brocard  persist  in  his  state- 
ment. The  prisoner's  lodgings  had  been  mi- 
nutely searched,  but  no  trace  of  the  still  missing 
fourteen  hundred  pounds  had  been  discovered 
there.  Constance  Hervey  appeared  to  be  greatly 
struck  with  my  account  of  Marie  Deschamps's 
appearance  and  demeanor,  and  made  me  repeat 
each  circumstance  over  and  over  again.  I  could 
not  comprehend  how  this  could  so  much  interest 
her  at  such  a  time. 

Brocard  repeated  his  statement,  on  oath,  at 
Bow-street,  and  Mr.  Alley's  cross-examination 
failed  to  shake  his  testimony.  The  first  declara- 
tion made  by  Travers  necessarily  deprived  his 
after  protestations,  vehement  as  they  were,  of  all 
respect ;  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  surprise 
that  the  barrister's  suggestion  that  it  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  man  in  possession  of  the  very 
large  sum  that  had  been  stolen,  would  have  bor- 
rowed two  hundred  pounds  at  an  exorbitant  in- 
terest, was  treated  with  contempt.  All  that,  it 
was  hinted,  was  a  mere  colorable  contrivance  to 
be  used  in  case  of  detection.  The  prisoner  feared 
to  put  too  many  of  the  notes  in  circulation  at 
once,  and  the  acceptance  would  have  been  paid 
for  in  the  stolen  moneys,  and  so  on.  Finally, 
Travers  was  committed  for  trial,  and  bail  was 
refused. 

As  the  star  of  the  unfortunate  Travers  sank 
in  disastrous  eclipse,  that  of  Capel  shone  more 
brilliantly.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  would 
succeed,  on  his  rival's  conviction,  to  the  vacated 
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post ;  and  some  eight  or  nine  weeks  after  Trav- 
ers  had  been  committed,  circumstances  occurred 
which  induced  me  to  beheve  that  he  would  be 
equally  successful  in  another  respect.  I  must 
also  say  that  Capel  evinced  from  the  first  much 
sorrow  for  his  old  friend's  lamentable  fall ;  he 
treated  the  notion  of  his  being  guiltless  with  dis- 
dain, and  taking  me  one  day  aside,  he  said  he 
should  endeavor  to  get  Brocard  out  of  the  coun- 
try before  the  day  of  trial  either  by  fair  means 
or  by  tipping  him  the  Alien  Act.  "  In  fact,"  he 
added,  with  some  confusion  of  manner,  "  I  have 
faithfully  promised  Miss  Hervey,  that  for  her 
sake,  though  she  can  have  no  more  doubt  of  his 
guilt  than  I  have,  that  no  effort  shall  be  spared 
to  prevent  his  legal  conviction  ;  albeit,  life,  with- 
out character  will  be,  I  should  think,  no  great 
boon  to  him." 

"  For  her  sake !  You,  Edward  Capel,  have 
faithfully  promised  Miss  Hervey  to  attempt  this 
for  her  sake  !"  I  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  I  could 
speak  for  sheer  astonishment. 

"  Ay,  truly :  does  that  surprise  you,  Thorn- 
ton"?" he  added,  with  a  half-bitter,  half-Malvolio 
smile. 

"  Supremely  ;  and  if  it  be  as  your  manner  in- 
timates, why  then,  Frailty,  thy  name  in  very 
truth  is—" 

"  Woman  !"  broke  in  Capel,  taking  the  word 
out  of  my  mouth.  "No  doubt  of  it,  from  the 
days  of  Eve  till  ours.  But  come,  let  us  return 
to  business." 

I  had  been  for  some  time  grievously  perplexed 
by  the  behavior  of  Constance  Hervey.  When- 
ever I  had  called  at  Kensington,  I  found,  that 
though  at  times  she  appeared  to  be  on  the  point 
of  breaking  through  a  self-imposed  restraint,  all 
mention  of  Travers,  as  far  as  possible,  was  avoid- 
ed, and  that  some  new  object  engrossed  the  mind 
of  Constance,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other. 
What  a  light  did  this  revelation  of  Capel's  throw 
on  her  conduct  and  its  motives  !  And  it  was 
such  a  woman  as  that,  was  it,  that  I  had  en- 
shrined in  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart,  and 
worshiped  as  almost  a  divinity  !     Great  God  ! 

These  thoughts  were  trembling  on  my  lips, 
when  a  brief  note  was  brought  me  :  "  Miss  Her- 
vey's  compliments  to  Mr.  Edward  Thornton,  and 
she  will  be  obliged  if,  late  as  it  is,  he  will  hasten 
to  Kensington  immediately."  I  had  never  seen 
a  line  of  hers  before  in  my  life,  and  it  was  won- 
derful how  all  my  anger,  suspicion,  scorn,  van- 
ished— exhaled,  before  those  little  fly-stroke  char- 
acters ;  so  much  so  that — but  no,  I  won't  expose 
myself  A  hack  soon  conveyed  me  to  Kensing- 
ton ;  Mr.  Hervey,  Constance,  and  good  Aunt 
Jane  were  all  there  in  the  parlor,  evidently  in 
expectation  of  my  arrival.  Miss  Hervey  pro- 
ceeded to  business  at  once. 

"  You  have  not  seen  Marie  Deschamps  lately, 
I  believe  1" 

"  Not  I !  The  last  time  I  saw  her  was  in 
Bow-street,  whither  she  accompanied  her  scoun- 
drel of  an  uncle." 

"Well,  you  must  see  her  again  to-morrow. 
She  is  deeply  attached  to  Mr.  Capel,  and  expects 


that  he  will  marry  her  as  soon  as  Martin  Travers 
is  convicted  ;  and  he,  Capel,  has  secured  the 
vacant  place." 

"Ha!" 

"Mr.  Capel,"  continued  Miss  Hervey,  and  a 
glint  of  sparkling  sunlight  shot  from  her  charm- 
ing eyes,  "  has  been  foolish  enough  to  prefer 
another  person — at  least  so  I  am  instructed  bv 
papa,  with  whom  the  gentleman  left  this  note, 
not  yet  opened,  addressed  to  me,  some  three 
hours  since.  I  can  imagine  its  contents,  but  let 
us  see." 

I  can  not  depict  in  words  the  scorn,  contempt, 
pride — triumph,  too — that  swept  over  that  beau- 
tiful countenance.  "  Very  impassioned  and  elo- 
quent, upon  my  word,"  she  said  ;  "  I  only  wonder 
such  burning  words  did  not  fire  the  paper.  Now, 
Mr.  Thornton,  you  must  see  this  forsaken  dam- 
sel, Marie  Deschamps,  and  acquaint  her  with 
Mr.  Capel's  inconstancy.  She  will  require 
proof — it  shall  be  afforded  her.  In  answer  to 
this  missive,  I  shall  appoint  Mr.  Capel  to  see  me 
here  to-morrow  evening  at  seven  o'clock.  Do 
you  bring  her  by  half-past  six,  and  place  your- 
selves in  yon  little  ante-room,  where  every  thing 
done  here,  and  every  word  spoken,  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  and  heard.  This  well  managed,  I 
am  greatly  deceived  in  those  southern  eyes  of 
hers  if  the  iniquitous  plot,  of  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  she  holds  the  clew,  will  not  receive  an 
unlooked-for  solution." 

"Charming!  glorious!  beautiful!"  I  was 
breaking  into  eclats  of  enthusiastic  admiration, 
but  Miss  Hervey,  who  was  too  earnest  and  ex- 
cited to  listen  patiently  to  rhapsodies,  cut  me 
short  with,  "  My  dear  sir,  it's  getting  very  late  ; 
and  there  is,  you  know,  much  to  be  done  to-mor- 
row." It's  not  pleasant  to  be  let  down  so  sud- 
denly when  you  are  so  particularly  stilty,  but  as 
I  was  by  this  time  pretty  well  used  to  it,  I  sub- 
mitted with  the  best  possible  grace,  and,  after 
receiving  some  other  explanations  and  directions, 
took  leave. 

I  obtained  an  interview  without  difficulty,  on 
the  following  morning,  with  Marie  Deschamps, 
just  before  office  hours,  and  in  her  uncle's  ab- 
sence. She  was  curious  to  know  the  object  of 
my  visit ;  but  her  manner,  though  free  and  gay, 
was  carefully  guarded  and  unrelenting,  till  I 
gradually  and  cautiously  introduced  the  subject 
of  Capel's  infidelity.  It  was  marvelous  how,  as 
each  sentence  fell  upon  her  ear,  her  figure  stiff- 
ened into  statue-like  rigidity,  and  her  eyes  kin- 
dled with  fiery  passion.  "  If  this  be  so,"  she 
said,  when  I  ceased  speaking,  "he  is  playing 
with  his  life  !  Is  she  the  lady  I  passed  a  fort- 
night since,  when  with  him  in  the  Park?" 
"  Describe  the  lady,  and  I  will  tell  you."  She 
did  so  ;  it  v/as  the  exact  portrait  of  Miss  Her- 
vey, and  so  I  told  her.  "  I  had  a  misgiving  at 
the  time,"  she  said  ;  "  if  it  prove  true — but  I 
will  believe,  after  what  has  passed,  only  my  own 
eyes  and  ears." 

This  was  all  we  desired  ;  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement was  agreed  upon,  and  I  left  her,  not 
without  hugging  self-gratulation  that  /  was  not 
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the  recreant   sweetheart  about  to  be  caught  in 
Jlagrante  delicto  by  such  a  damsel. 

I  watched  Capel  that  day  with  keen  attention. 
He  was  much  excited  it  was  evident,  and  withal 
ill  at  ease  :  there  was  a  nervous  apprehensiveness 
in  his  manner  and  aspect  I  had  never  before  no- 
ticed, over  which,  however,  from  time  to  time 
quick  flashes  of  exultation  glimmered,  sparkled, 
and  then  vanished.  Is  it,  thought  I,  the  shadow 
af  a  sinister  catastrophe  that  already  projects 
aver  and  awes,  appalls  him?     It  might  be. 

Marie  Deschamps  and  I  were  ensconced  punc- 
tually at  the  hour  named,  in  the  little  slip  of 
a  closet  communicating  with  the  Herveys'  up- 
stairs sitting-room.  Nobody  appeared  there  till 
about  five  minutes  to  seven,  when  Constance, 
charmingly  attired,  and  looking  divinely — though 
much  agitated,  I  could  see  through  all  her  as- 
sumed firmness — entered,  and  seated  herself 
upon  a  small  couch,  directly  in  front  of  the  tiny 
window  through  which  we  cautiously  peered. 
"No  wonder,"  I  mentally  exclaimed,  "that  Ca- 
pel has  been  beguiled  of  all  sense  or  discre- 
tion !" 

In  reply  to  Marie  Deschamps'  look  of  jealous 
yet  admiring  surprise,  I  whispered,  pointing  to 
the  neat  but  poor  furniture,  "  Capel  expects,  you 
know,  soon  to  have  six  hundred  a  year."  "Ah," 
she  rejoined,  in  the  same  tone,  "  and  in  this  coun- 
try gold  is  God  !"  "  And  all  the  Saints  in  yours, 
1  believe  ;  but  hark  !  there  is  a  knock  at  the 
door  ;  it  is  he,  no  doubt." 

Comparatively  dark  as  the  closet  was,  I  could 
see  the  red,  swarthy  color  come  and  go  on  the 
young  woman's  cheeks  and  forehead  ;  and  I  fan- 
cied I  could  hear  the  violent  and  hurried  beating 
of  her  heart.  Presently  Mr.  Capel  entered  the 
apartment ;  his  features  were  flushed  as  with 
fever,  and  his  whole  manner  exhibited  uncon- 
trollable agitation.  His  first  words  were  unin- 
telligible, albeit  their  purport  might  be  guessed. 
Miss  Hervey,  though  much  disturbed  also,  man- 
aged to  say,  after  a  few  moment's  awkward 
silence,  and  with  a  half-ironical  yet  fascinating 
smile,  taking  up  as  she  spoke  a  letter  which  lay 
upon  the  table,  "  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Capel, 
this  abrupt  proposal  of  yours  appears  to  me,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  to  be  singularly  ill-timed 
and  premature,  besides — " 

The  lady's  discomposure  had,  it  struck  me, 
dissipated  a  half-formed  suspicion  in  Capel's 
mind  that  some  trap  or  mystification  was  pre- 
paring for  him,  and,  throwing  himself  at  the  feet 
of  Constance,  he  gave  way  to  a  torrent  of  fervent, 
headlong  protestation,  which  there  could  be  no 
question  was  the  utterance  of  genuine  passion. 
Marie  Deschamps  felt  this,  and  but  that  I  forci- 
bly held  her  back,  she  would  have  burst  into  the 
room  at  once  :  as  it  was  she  pressed  her  arms 
across  her  bosom  with  her  utmost  force,  as  if  to 
compress,  keep  down,  the  wild  rage  by  which 
she  was,  I  saw,  shaken  and  convulsed.  Miss 
Hervey  appeared  affected  by  Capel's  vehemence, 
and  she  insisted  that  he  should  rise  and  seat 
himself  He  did  so,  and  after  a  minute  or  so 
of  silence,  Constance  again  resolutely  addressed 
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herself  to  the  task  she  had  determined  to  per- 
form. 

"  But  the  lady,  Mr.  Capel,  whom  we  saw  you 
conversing  with  not  long  since  in  the  Park  , 
one  Marie — Marie,  something  1" 

"  The  name  of  such  a  person  as  Marie  Des- 
champs should  not  sully  Miss  Hervey's  lips,  even 
in  jest ,  ha  ! — " 

No  wonder  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  turned 
round  with  quick  alarm.  Till  that  moment  I  had 
with  difficulty  succeeded  in  holding  the  said  Marie, 
but  no  sooner  was  her  name  thus  contemptuously 
pronounced,  than  she  plucked  a  small,  glittering 
instrument  from  her  bodice — the  half  of  a  pair 
of  scissors,  it  seemed  to  me,  but  pointed  and 
sharp  as  a  dagger — and  drove  it  into  my  arm  with 
such  hearty  good-will,  that  I  loosed  her  in  a 
twinkling.  In  she  burst  upon  the  utterly  astound- 
ed Capel  with  a  cry  of  rage  and  vengeance,  and 
struck  furiously  at  him  right  and  left,  at  the  same 
time  hurling  in  his  face  the  epithets  of  "liar!" 
"traitor!"  "robber!"  "villain!"  and  so  on,  as 
thick  as  hail,  and  with  maniacal  fury.  I  had  in- 
stantly followed,  and  at  the  same  moment  Mr. 
Hervey,  and  the  officer  who  arrested  Travers, 
came  in  by  another  door.  I  and  Mr.  Hervey 
placed  ourselves  before  Constance,  who  was 
terribly  scared,  for  this  stabbing  business  was 
more  than  we  had  looked  or  bargained  for.  The 
officer  seized  Marie  Deschamps'  arm,  and  with 
some  difficulty  wrenched  the  dangerous  weapon 
she  wielded  with  such  deadly  ferocity  from  her 
grasp.  It  was,  as  I  supposed,  a  sharpened  sci.s- 
sors-blade,  and  keen,  as  a  large  scar  on  my  aru) 
still  testifies,  as  a  poinard.  Capel,  paralyzed, 
bewildered  by  so  unexpected  and  furious  an  at- 
tack, and  bleeding  in  several  places,  though  not 
seriously  hurt,  staggered  back  to  the  wall,  against 
which  he  supported  himself,  as  he  gazed  with 
haggard  fear  and  astonishment  at  the  menacing 
scene  before  him. 

"  And  so  you  would  marry  that  lady,  thief  and 
villain  that  you  are  !"  continued  the  relentless 
young  fury ;  "  she  shall  know,  then,  what  you 
are  ;  that  it  was  you  contrived  the  stealing  of 
the  bank  notes,  which — " 

"Marie!"  shrieked  Capel,  "dear  Marie!  for 
your  own  sake,  stop  !   I  will  do  any  thing — " 

"  Dog  !  traitor  !"  she  broke  in,  with  even  yet 
wilder  passion  than  before,  if  it  were  possible  ; 
"  it  is  too  late.  I  know  you  now,  and  spit  at 
both  you  and  your  promises  1  It  was  you,  I  say, 
who  brought  my  uncle  the  one-hundred  pound 
notes  by  which  your  friend,  Martin  Travers,  has 
been  entrapped  !" 

"  'Tis  false  !  the  passionate,  mad,  jealous  fool, 
lies!"  shouted  Capel,  with  frantic  terror. 

"  Lie,  do  I "?  Then  there  is  not  a  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  the  stolen  notes  concealed  at  this 
moment  beneath  the  floor  of  your  sitting-room, 
till  an  opportunity  can  be  found  of  sending  them 
abroad  !  That,  unmatched  villain  that  you  are  ! 
is  false,  too,  perhaps  T' 

She  paused  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  for  a 
brief  space  no  one  spoke,  so  suddenly  had  the 
blow  fallen.     Presently  the  officer  said,  "  The 
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jrainc  is  up,  you  see,  at  last,  Mr.  Capel ;  you 
will  go  with  mc  ;"  and  he  stepped  toward  the 
unhappy  culprit.  Capel,  thoroughly  desperate, 
turned,  sprang  with  surprising  agility  over  a 
dining-table,  threw  up  a  window-sash,  and  leapt 
into  the  street.  The  height  was  not  so  much, 
but  his  feet  caught  in  some  iron  railing,  and  he 
tell  head  foremost  on  the  pavement,  fracturing 
his  skull  frightfully.  Before  an  hour  had  passed, 
he  was  dead. 

Brocard  contrived  to  escape,  but  the  evidence 
of  Marie  Deschamps  and  the  finding  of  the  stolen 
notes,  in  accordance  with  her  statement,  fully 
established  the  innocence  of  Travers,  and  he 
was  restored  to  freedom  and  his  former  position 
in  the  world.  He  and  Constance  Hervey,  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much,  were  married  three 
months  after  his  liberation,  and  I  officiated,  by 
particular  desire,  as  bride's  father. 

I  had  lost  sight  of  Marie  Deschamps  for  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  years,  w^hen  I  accidentally  met 
her  in  Liverpool.  She  was  a  widow,  having 
married  and  buried  a  M.  L'Estrange,  a  well-to- 
do  person  there,  who  left  her  in  decent  circum- 
stances. We  spoke  together  of  the  events  I 
have  briefly  but  faithfully  narrated,  and  she  ex- 
pressed much  contrition  for  the  share  she  had 
taken  in  the  conspiracy  against  Travers.  I  fan- 
cied, too — it  was  perhaps  an  unjust  fancy — that, 
knowing  I  had  lately  been  promoted  to  four 
hundred  a  year,  she  wished  to  dazzle  me  with 
those  still  bright  eyes  of  hers — a  bootless  effort, 
by  whomsoever  attempted.  The  talismanic  im- 
age daguerreotyped  upon  my  heart  in  the  bright 
sunlight  of  young  manhood,  could  have  no  rival 
there,  and  is  even  now  as  fresh  and  radiant  as 
when  first  impressed,  albeit  the  strong  years  have 
done  their  work,  yet  very  gently,  upon  the  orig- 
inal. It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  living  visibly, 
as  she  still  does,  in  youthful  grace  and  beauty  in 
the  person  of  the  gay  gipsy  I  am,  please  God,  soon 
to  "  give  away,"  at  St.  Pancras  Church,  as  I  did 
her  grandmamma,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  at 
Kensington.  Constance,  this  Constance  is,  as 
she  well  knows,  to  be  my  heiress.  Travers,  her 
grandfather,  is  now  a  silver-haired,  yet  hale, 
jocund,  old  man  ;  and  so  tenderly,  I  repeat,  has 
Time  dealt  with  his  wife — the  Constance  Hervey 
of  this  narrative — that  I  can  sometimes  hardly  be- 
lieve her  to  be  more  than  about  three  or  four  and 
forty  years  of  age.  This  is,  however,  perhaps 
only  an  illusion  of  the  long  and,  whatever  fools 
or  skeptics  may  think,  or  say,  elevating  dream 
that  has  pursued  me  through  youth  and  middle 
age,  even  unto  confirmed  old  bachelorhood.  Ma- 
dame L'Estrange,  as  before  stated,  died  a  short 
time  since  at  Liverpool ;  her  death,  by  influenza, 
-the  paper  noticed,  was  sudden  and  unexpected. 

WONDERFUL  TOYS. 

T^ERY  wonderful  things  are  told  by  various 

'    writers  of  the  power  of  inventive  genius  in 

■expending   itself  upon    trifles.      Philip    Camuz 

describes  an  extraordinary  automaton  group  that 

was  got  up,  regardless,  of  course,  of  expense, 

•for  the  entertainment  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 


It  consisted  of  a  coach  and  horses — what  a 
modern  coachman  would  designate  "  a  first-rate 
turn-out."  Its  road  was  a  table,  and,  at  start- 
ing, the  coachman  smacked  his  whip,  the  horses 
began  to  prance  ;  then,  subsiding  into  a  long 
trot,  they  continued  until  the  whole  equipage 
arrived  opposite  to  where  the  King  sat.  They 
then  stopped,  a  footman  dismounted  from  the 
foot-board,  opened  the  door,  and  handed  out  a 
lady  ;  who,  courtesying  gracefully,  offered  a  peti- 
tion to  his  Majesty,  and  re-entered  the  carriage. 
The  footman  jumped  up  behind — all  right — the 
whip  smacked  once  more ;  the  horses  pranced, 
and  the  long  trot  was  resumed. 

Some  of  the  stories  extant,  respecting  musical 
automata,  are  no  less  extraordinary.  D'Alembert 
gives  an  account,  in  the  "  Encyclopedie  Method- 
/ywe,"  of  a  gigantic  mechanical  Flute-player.  It 
stood  on  a  pedestal,  in  which  some  of  the 
"works"  were  contained;  and,  not  only  blew 
into  the  flute,  but,  with  its  lips,  increased  or 
diminished  the  tones  it  forced  out  of  the  instru- 
ment, performing  the  legato  and  staccato  pas- 
sages to  perfection.  The  fingering  was  also 
quite  accurate.  This  marvelous  Flautist  was 
exhibited  in  Paris  in  1738,  and  was  made  by 
Jacques  de  Vaucanson,  the  prince  of  automaton 
contrivers. 

Vaucanson  labored  under  many  disadvantages 
in  constructing  this  marvelous  figure ;  among 
others,  that  of  a  skeptic  uncle  ;  who,  for  some 
years,  laughed  him  out  of  his  project.  At  length, 
fortune  favored  the  mechanist  with  a  severe  ill- 
ness ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  it  to  contrive 
the  automaton  he  had  so  long  dreamt  of.  This 
was  at  Grenoble  ;  and,  as  Vaucanson  designed 
each  portion  of  the  figure,  he  sent  it  to  be  made 
by  a  separate  workman  ;  that  no  one  should  find 
out  the  principle  of  his  invention.  As  the  pieces 
came  home,  he  put  them  together ;  and,  when 
the  whole  was  completed,  he  crawled  out  of  bed, 
by  the  help  of  a  servant  who  had  been  his  go- 
between  with  the  various  operative  mechanics, 
and  locked  his  chamber  door.  Trembling  with 
anxiety,  he  wound  up  the  works.  At  the  first 
sound  emitted  from  the  flute,  the  servant  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  began  to  worship  his  master  a* 
somebody  more  than  mortal.  They  both  em- 
braced each  other,  and  wept  with  joy  to  the  tune 
which  the  figure  was  merrily  playing. 

None  of  Vaucanson's  imitators  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  the  organization  by  which  his 
figure  modified  the  tones,  by  the  action  of  the 
lips ;  although  several  flute-playing  puppets  have 
since  been  made.  About  forty  years  ago  there 
was  an  exhibition  in  London,  of  two  mechanical 
figures,  of  the  size  of  life,  which  performed  duets. 
Incredulous  visitors  were  in  the  habit  of  placing 
their  fingers  on  the  holes  of  the  flutes,  in  order 
to  convince  themselves  that  the  puppets  really 
supplied  the  wind,  which  caused  the  flutes  to 
discourse  such  excellent  music. 

A  full  orchestra  of  clock-work  musicians  is 
quite  possible.  Maelzel,  the  inventor  of  the 
Metronome,  opened  an  exhibition  in  Vienna,  in 
1809,  in  which  an  automaton  Trumpeter  as  large 
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as  life,  performed  with  surprising  accuracy  and 
power.  The  audience  first  saw,  on  entering  the 
room,  a  tent.  Presently  the  curtains  opened, 
and  Maelzel  appeared  leading  forward  the  trump- 
eter, attired  in  full  regimentals  of  an  Austrian 
dragoon.  He  then  pressed  the  left  epaulet  of 
the  figure,  and  it  began  to  sound,  not  only  all  the 
cavalry-calls  then  in  use  for  directing  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  but  to  play  a  march, 
and  an  allegro  by  Weigl,  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  full  band  of  living  musicians.  The  figure 
then  retired ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  reappeared 
in  the  dress  of  a  trumpeter  of  the  French  guard. 
The  inventor  wound  it  up  on  the  left  hip  ;  an- 
other touch  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  forth  came 
from  the  trumpet,  in  succession,  all  the  French 
cavalry-calls,  the  French  cavalry  march,  a  march 
by  Dussek,  and  one  of  Pleyel's  allegros  ;  again 
accompanied  by  the  orchestra.  In  the  Journal 
des  Modes,  whence  this  account  is  derived,  it  is 
declared  that  the  tones  produced  by  Maelzel's 
automaton  were  even  fuller  and  richer  than  those 
got  out  of  a  trumpet  by  human  lungs  and  lips  ; 
because  a  man's  breath  imparts  to  the  inside  of 
the  instrument  a  moisture  which  deteriorates  the 
quality  of  the  tone. 

Vaucanson  has,  however,  never  been  outdone  ; 
after  his  Flautist,  he  produced  a  figure  which  ac- 
companied a  flageolet  played  with  one  hand,  with 
a  tambourine  struck  with  the  other.  But  his 
most  wonderful  achievements  were  in  imitating 
animals.  His  duck  became  a  wonder  of  the 
world.  He  simulated  nature  in  the  minutest 
point.  Every  bone,  every  fibre,  every  organ, 
were  so  accurately  constructed  and  fitted,  that 
the  mechanism  waddled  about  in  search  of  grain  ; 
and,  when  it  found  some,  picked  it  up  with  its 
bill  and  swallowed  it.  "  This  grain"  (we  quote 
from  the  Biographic  Universellc)  "  produced  in 
the  stomach  a  species  of  trituration,  which  caused 
it  to  pass  into  the  intestines,  and  to  perform  all 
the  functions  of  digestion."  The  wonderful 
duck  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  any  live 
duck.  It  muddled  the  water  with  its  beak,  drank, 
and  quacked  to  the  life.  From  men  and  ducks 
Vaucanson  descended  to  insects.  When  Mar- 
montel  brought  out  his  tragedy  of  "  Cleopatra," 
Vaucanson  obliged  the  author  with  a  mechanical 
Aspic,  in  order  that  the  heroine  might  be  stung 
with  the  closest  imitation  of  nature.  At  the 
proper  moment  the  insect  darted  forth  from  the 
side-scenes,  and  settled  upon  the  actress,  hissing 
all  the  while.  A  wit,  on  being  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  play,  answered  pithily,  "  /  agree  with  the 
Aspic." 

One  never  contemplates  these  wonders  with- 
out regretting  that  so  much  mechanical  genius 
should  have  been  mis-expended  upon  objects  by 
which  mankind  are  no  gainers  beyond  a  little 
fleeting  gratification.  Vaucanson  did  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  waste  himself  upon  ingenious  tri- 
fling. He  was  appointed  by  Cardinal  Flcury, 
Inspector  of  Silk  Manufactories,  into  which  he 
introduced,  during  a  visit  to  liyons,  some  labor- 
saving  improvements.  In  return  for  this,  the 
workmen  stoned  hira  out  of  the  town  ;  but  he 


conveyed  his  opinion  of  their  folly  by  construct- 
ing and  setting  to  work  a  machine  which  pro- 
duced a  very  respectable  flower  pattern  in  silk 
damask  by  the  aid  of  an  Ass.  Had  his  genius 
confined  itself  wholly  to  the  useful  arts,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  Vaucanson  would  have  ad- 
vanced the  productive  powers  of  machinery,  and, 
consequently,  the  prosperity  of  mankind,  at  least 
half  a  century.  In  point  of  abstract  ingenuity, 
his  useless  contrivances  equal,  if  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed in  inventive  power  and  mechanical  skill, 
the  important  achievements  of  Arkwright  and 
Watt.  Vaucanson's  inventions  died  with  him  ; 
those  of  the  great  English  engineers  will  live  to 
increase  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  mankind 
forever. 

Single  mechanical  figures,  including  the  au- 
tomaton Chess-player  (which  was  scarcely  a  fair 
deception,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  passing  allusion),  although  surprising  for 
their  special  performances,  were  hardly  more  at- 
tractive than  the  groups  of  automata  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  exhibited.  One  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
describes,  in  1729,  a  set  of  mechanical  puppets, 
which  were  at  that  time  performing  a  pantomime 
in  five  acts.  In  1746,  Bienfait,  the  show-man, 
brought  out  "  The  Bombardment  of  the  City  of 
Antwerp,"  which  was  performed  in  the  mo.st 
soldier-like  manner,  by  automata  ;  all  the  artillery 
being  served  and  discharged  with  that  regularity 
which  is  always  attributed  to  clock-work.  A 
year  or  two  later,  the  same  artist  produced  "  The 
Grand  Assault  of  Bergem-op-Zoom,"  with  un- 
equivocal success.  He  called  his  company  Gomc- 
diens  praticiens. 

The  latest  notable  eflfort  of  mechanical  puppet 
manufacture  is  exhibited  at  Boulogne  at  the  .pres- 
ent time.  It  is  that  of  a  jeweler,  who  has  de- 
voted eight  years  of  his  life  to  the  perfection  of 
a  clock-work  conjuror  ;  which  he  has  made  a 
thorough  master  of  the  thimble-rig.  Dressed  in 
an  Eastern  costume,  this  necromancer  stands  be- 
hind a  table,  covered,  as  the  tables  of  professors 
of  legerdemain  usually  are,  with  little  boxes  and 
cabinets,  from  which  he  takes  the  objects  he  em- 
ploys during  the  exhibition.  He  produces  his 
goblets,  and  shows  the  balls  under  them  ;  which 
vanish  and  reappear  in  the  most  approved  style . 
now  two  or  three  are  conjured  into  a  spot,  a  mo- 
ment before  vacant ;  presently,  these  disappeaj 
again,  and  are  perpetually  divided  and  re-united 

At  every  exclamation  of  the  spectators,  the 
little  conjuror  turns  his  eyes  from  side  to  side,  as 
if  looking  round  the  house  ;  smiles,  casts  his  eyes 
modestly  down,  bows,  and  resumes  his  sleight- 
of-hand.  He  not  only  takes  up  the  goblets  from 
a  stand,  and  places  them  over  the  balls,  but  leave? 
them  there  for  a  minute,  and  holds  his  hands  up. 
to  show  the  audience  that  he  conceals  nothing  in 
his  palm  or  sleeve.  He  then  seizes  the  goblets 
again  and  goes  on.  This  trick  over,  he  puts  his 
cups  away,  and  shuts  his  cabinet.  He  then 
knocks  on  his  table,  and  up  starts  an  eggy  to 
which  he  points,  to  secure  attention  ;  he  touches 
the  egg  (which  opens   lengthwise)  and  a  little 
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bird  starts  into  life  ;  sings  a  roundelay,  claps  its 
enameled  wings — which  are  of  real  humming- 
birds' feathers,  beyond  any  metallic  art  in  lustre 
— and  then  falls  back  into  its  egg.  The  little 
conjuror  nods,  smiles,  rolls  his  eyes  right  and 
left,  bows  as  before,  and  the  egg  disappears  into 
the  table  ;  he  bows  again,  and  then  sits  down  to 
intimate  that  the  performance  is  over.  The 
height  of  this  little  gentleman  is  about  three 
inches  ;  his  table  and  every  thing  else  being  in 
due  proportion.  He  stands  on  a  high  square 
pedestal,  apparently  of  marble.  It  is,  however, 
of  tin,  painted  white,  and  within  it  are  all  the 
wheels  and  works  containing  the  heart  of  the 
mystery. 

This  jeweler  sold  to  a  dealer,  who  re-sold  to  a 
Persian  Prince,  not  long  since,  a  Marionnette 
fiute-player  ;  but  whose  fingering  in  the  most 
elaborate  pieces,  although  as  accurate  as  if  Drouet 
or  Nicholson  had  been  the  performers,  had  no 
influence  over  the  tune  ;  which  was  played  by  a 
concealed  musical  box.  It  was  therefore,  much 
inferior  to  those  mechanical  flautists  we  have  al- 
ready described.  The  jeweler  has  never  ceased 
to  regret  having  sold  this  toy.  He  could  have 
borne  to  have  parted  with  it  if  it  had  remained 
in  Europe,  but  that  it  should  have  been  con- 
veyed, as  he  says,  "  to  the  other  world,"  has  been 
too  cruel  a  blow.  *'  Tout  le  monde,'^  he  exclaims, 
*■*  sera  enchante  de  mon  ouvrage ;  mais,  an  nc 
parlera  pas  de  moi,  /a-ias" — all  the  world  will 
be  enchanted  with  my  work,  but  no  one  will 
speak  of  me  yonder — by  which  distant  region,  he 
probably  means  Ispahan. 

He  is  now  perfecting  a  beautiful  bird,  which 
flics  from  spray  to  spray,  and  sings  when  it 
alights,  somewhat  similarly  to  the  little  Swiss 
bird  which  warbled  so  sweetly  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition. 

MY  TRAVELING  COMPANION. 
"Y  picture  was  a  failure.  Partial  friends  had 
guaranteed  its  success  ;  but  the  Hanging 
Committee  and  the  press  are  not  composed  of 
one's  partial  friends.  The  Hanging  Committee 
thrust  rae  into  the  darkest  comer  of  the  octagon- 
room,  and  the  press  ignored  my  existence — ex- 
cepting iv.  one  instance,  when  my  critic  dismissed 
me  in  a  quarter  of  a  line  as  a  "presumptuous 
dauber."  I  was  stunned  with  the  blow,  for  I  had 
counted  so  securely  on  the  £200  at  which  my 
grjind  historical  painting  w^as  dog-cheap — not  to 
speak  of  the  deathless  fame  which  it  was  to  create 
for  me — that  I  felt  like  a  mere  wreck  when  my 
hopes  were  flung  to  the  ground,  and  the  untasted 
cup  dashed  from  my  lips.  I  took  to  my  bed,  and 
was  seriously  ill.  The  doctor  bled  me  till  I  faint- 
ed, and  then  said,  that  he  had  saved  me  irom  a 
brain-fever.  That  might  be,  but  he  very  nearly 
threw  me  into  a  consumption,  only  that  I  had  a 
deep  chest  and  a  good  digestion.  Pneumonic 
expansion  and  active  chyle  saved  me  from  an 
early  tomb,  yet  I  was  too  unhappy  to  be  grateful. 
But  why  did  my  picture  fail?  Surely  it  pos- 
sessed all  the  elements  of  success !  It  was 
grandly  historical  in   subject,  original  in  treat- 


ment, pure  in  coloring ;  what,  then,  was  want- 
ing"? This  old  warrior's  head,  of  true  Saxon 
type,  had  all  the  majesty  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  that 
young  figure,  all  the  radiant  grace  of  Correggio ; 
no  Rembrandt  showed  more  severe  dignity  than 
yon  burnt  umber  monk  in  the  corner  ;  and  Titian 
never  excelled  the  loveliness  of  this  cobalt  virgin 
in  the  foreground.  Why  did  it  not  succeed  1 
The  subject,  too — the  "  Finding  of  the  Body  of 
Harold  by  Torch-light" — was  sacred  to  all  En- 
glish hearts ;  and  being  conceived  in  an  entirely 
new  and  original  manner,  it  was  redeemed  from 
the  charge  of  triteness  and  wearisomeness.  The 
composition  was  pyramidal,  the  apex  being  a  torch 
borne  aloft  for  the  "high  Hght,"  and  the  base 
showing  some  very  novel  effects  of  herbage  and 
armor.  But  it  failed.  All  my  skill,  all  my  hope, 
my  ceaseless  endeavor,  my  burning  visions,  all — 
all  had  failed  ;  and  I  was  only  a  poor,  half-starved 
painter,  in  Great  Howland-street,  whose  landlady 
was  daily  abating  in  her  respect,  and  the  butcher 
daily  abating  in  his  punctuality  ;  whose  garments 
were  getting  threadbare,  and  his  dinners  hypo- 
thetical, and  whose  day-dreams  of  fame  and  for- 
tune had  faded  into  the  dull-gray  of  penury 
and  disappointment.  I  was  broken-hearted,  ill, 
hungry ;  so  I  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  friend, 
a  rich  manufacturer  in  Birmingham,  to  go  down 
to  his  house  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  He  had 
a  pleasant  place  in  the  midst  of  some  iron-works, 
the  blazing  chimneys  of  which,  he  assured  me, 
would  afford  me  some  exquisite  studies  of"  light" 
eflfects. 

By  mistake,  I  went  by  the  Express  train,  and 
so  was  thrown  into  the  society  of  a  lady  whose 
position  would  have  rendered  any  acquaintance 
with  her  impossible,  excepting  under  such  chance- 
conditions  as  the  present ;  and  whose  history,  as 
I  learned  it  afterward,  led  me  to  reflect  much  on 
the  difference  between  the  reality  and  the  seem- 
ing of  life. 

She  moved  my  envy.  Yes — base,  mean,  low, 
unartistic,  degrading  as  is  this  passion,  I  felt  it 
rise  up  like  a  snake  in  my  breast  when  I  saw 
that  feeble  woman.  She  was  splendidly  dressed 
— wrapped  in  furs  of  the  most  costly  kind,  trailing 
behind  ;  her  velvets  and  lace  worth  a  countess's 
dowry.  She  was  attended  by  obsequious  menials ; 
surrounded  by  luxuries  ;  her  compartment  of  the 
carriage  was  a  perfect  palace  in  all  the  accessories 
which  it  was  possible  to  collect  in  so  small  a 
space;  and  it  seemed  as  though  "Cleopatra's 
cup"  would  have  been  no  impracticable  draught 
for  her.  She  gave  me  more  fully  the  impression 
of  luxury,  than  any  person  I  had  ever  met  with 
before ;  and  I  thought  I  had  reason  when  I  envied 
her. 

She  was  lifted  into  the  carriage  carefully; 
carefully  swathed  in  her  splendid  furs  and  lustrous 
velvets  ;  and  placed  gently,  like  a  wounded  bird, 
in  her  warm  nest  of  down.  But  she  moved 
languidly,  and  fretfully  thrust  aside  her  servants' 
busy  hands,  indifferent  to  her  comforts,  and  an- 
noyed by  her  very  blessings.  I  looked  into  her 
face  :  it  was  a  strange  face,  which  had  once  been 
beautiful  ;  but  ill-health,  and  care,  and  grief,  had 
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marked  it  now  with  deep  lines,  and  colored  it  with 
imnatural  tints.  Tears  had  washed  out  the  roses 
from  her  cheeks,  and  set  large  purple  rings  about 
her  eyes  ;  the  mouth  was  hard  and  pinched,  but 
the  eyelids  swollen  ;  while  the  crossed  wrinkles 
on  her  brow  told  the  same  tale  of  grief  grown 
petulant,  and  of  pain  grown  soured,  as  the  thin 
lip,  quivering  and  querulous,  and  the  nervous 
hand,  never  still  and  never  strong. 

The  train-bell  rang,  the  whistle  sounded,  the 
lady's  servitors  stood  bareheaded  and  courtesying 
to  the  ground,  and  the  rapid  rush  of  the  iron  giant 
bore  off  the  high-born  dame  and  the  starveling 
painter  in  strange  companionship.  Unquiet  and 
unresting — now  shifting  her  place — now  letting 
down  the  glass  for  the  cold  air  to  blow  full  upon 
her  withered  face,  then  drawing  it  up,  and  chafing 
her  hands  and  feet  by  the  warm-water  apparatus 
concealed  in  her  chauffe-picd,  while  shivering  as 
if  in  an  ague-fit — sighing  deeply — lost  in  thought 
— wildly  looking  out  and  around  for  distraction — 
she  soon  made  me  ask  myself  whether  my  envy 
of  her  was  as  true  as  deep  sympathy  and  pity 
would  have  been. 

"But  her  wealth — her  wealth!"  I  thought. 
"  True  she  may  suffer,  but  how  gloriously  she  is 
solaced  !  She  may  weep,  but  the  angels  of  social 
life  wipe  off  her  tears  with  perfumed  linen,  gold 
embroidered ;  she  may  grieve,  but  her  grief  makes 
her  joys  so  much  the  more  blissful.  Ah  !  she  is 
to  be  envied  after  all ! — envied,  while  I,  a  very 
beggar,  might  well  scorn  my  place  now  !" 

Something  of  this  might  have  been  in  my  face, 
as  I  offered  my  sick  companion  some  small  atten- 
tion— I  forget  what — gathering  up  one  of  her 
luxurious  trifles,  or  arranging  her  cushions.  She 
seemed  almost  to  read  my  thoughts  as  her  eyes 
rested  on  my  melancholy  face ;  and  saying 
abruptly  :  "I  fear  you  are  unhappy,  young  manl" 
she  settled  herself  in  her  place  like  a  person  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  a  pleasant  tale. 

"  I  am  unfortunate,  madam,"  I  answered. 

"  Unfortunate  1"  she  said  impatiently.  "  What ! 
with  youth  and  health,  can  you  call  yourself  un- 
fortunate 1  When  the  whole  world  lies  untried 
before  you,  and  you  still  live  in  the  golden 
atmosphere  of  hope,  can  you  pamper  yourself 
with  sentimental  sorrows  1  Fie  upon  you  ! — fie 
upon  you  !  What  are  your  sorrows  compared 
with  minel" 

"I  am  ignorant  of  yours,  madam,"  I  said,  re- 
spectfully ;  "  but  I  know  my  own  ;  and,  knowing 
them,  I  can  speak  of  their  weight  and  bitterness. 
By  your  very  position,  you  can  not  undergo  the 
same  kind  of  distress  as  that  overwhelming  me 
at  this  moment :  you  may  have  evils  in  your  path 
of  life,  but  they  can  not  equal  mine." 

"  Can  any  thing  equal  the  evils  of  ruined  health 
and  a  desolated  hearth  1"  she  cried,  still  in  the 
same  impatient  manner.  "  Can  the  worst  griefs 
of  wayward  youth  equal  the  bitterness  of  that  cup 
which  you  drink  at  such  a  time  of  life  as  forbids 
all  hope  of  after-assuagement  ■?  Can  the  first 
disappointment  of  a  strong  heart  rank  with  the 
terrible  desolation  of  a  wrecked  old  age  1  You 
^hink  because  you  see  about  me  the  evidences  of 


wealth,  that  I  must  be  happy.  Young  man,  I  tell 
you  truly,  I  would  glady  give  up  every  farthing 
of  my  princely  fortune,  and  be  reduced  to  the  ex- 
treme of  want,  to  bring  back  from  the  grave  the 
dear  ones  lying  there,  or  pour  into  my  veins  one 
drop  of  the  bounding  blood  of  health  and  energy 
which  used  to  make  life  a  long  play-hour  of  de- 
light. Once,  no  child  in  the  fields,  no  bird  in  the 
sky,  was  more  blessed  than  I ;  and  what  am  I 
now  1 — a  sickly,  lonely  old  woman,  whose  nerves 
are  shattered  and  whose  heart  is  broken,  without 
hope  or  happiness  on  the  earth  !  Even  death  has 
passed  me  by  in  forgetfulness  and  scorn !" 

Her  voice  betrayed  the  truth  of  her  emotion. 
Still,  with  an  accent  of  bitterness  and  complaint, 
rather  than  of  simple  sorrow,  it  was  the  voice  of 
one  fighting  against  her  fate,  more  than  of  one 
suffering  acutely  and  in  despair  :  it  was  petu- 
lant rather  than  melancholy  ;  angry  rather  than 
grieving  ;  showing  that  her  trials  had  hardened, 
not  softened  her  heart. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  she  then  said,  laying  her  hand 
on  my  arm,  "and  perhaps  my  history  may  rec- 
oncile you  to  the  childish  depression,  from  what 
cause  soever  it  may  be,  under  which  you  are  la- 
boring. You  are  young  and  strong,  and  can 
bear  any  amount  of  pain  as  yet :  wait  until  you 
reach  my  age,  and  then  you  Avill  know  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  despair  !  I  am  rich,  as  you 
may  see,"  she  continued,  pointing  to  her  sur- 
roundings :  "  in  truth,  so  rich  that  I  take  no 
account  either  of  my  income  or  my  expenditure. 
I  have  never  known  life  under  any  other  form  ; 
I  have  never  known  what  it  was  to- be  denied  the 
gratification  of  one  desire  which  wealth  could 
purchase,  or  obliged  to  calculate  the  cost  of  a 
single  undertaking.  I  can  scarcely  realize  the 
idea  of  poverty.  I  see  that  all  people  do  not  live 
in  the  same  style  as  myself;  but  I  can  not  un- 
derstand that  it  is  from  inability  :  it  always 
seems  to  me  to  be  from  their  own  disinclination. 
I  tell  you,  I  can  not  fully  realize  the  idea  of  pov- 
erty ;  and  you  think  this  must  make  me  happy, 
perhaps  V  she  added,  sharply,  looking  full  in  my 
face. 

"  I  should  be  happy,  madam,  if  I  were  rich,"  T 
replied.  "  Suffering  now  from  the  strain  of  pov- 
erty, it  is  no  marvel  if  I  place  an  undue  value  on 
plenty." 

"  Yet  see  what  it  does  for  mc  !"  continued  ray 
companion.  "  Does  it  give  me  back  my  husband, 
my  brave  boys,  my  beautiful  girl  1  Does  it  give 
rest  to  this  weary  heart,  or  relief  to  this,  aching 
head  1  Does  it  soothe  my  mind  or  heal  my  body  1 
No !  It  but  oppresses  me,  like  a  heavy  robe  thrown 
round  weakened  limbs  :  it  is  even  an  additional 
misfortune,  for  if  I  were  poor,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  thhik  of  other  things  besides  myself  and  my 
woes ;  and  the  very  mental  exertion  necessary 
to  sustain  my  position  would  lighten  my  miseries, 
I  have  seen  my  daughter  wasting  year  by  year 
and  day  by  day,  under  the  warm  sky  of  the  south 
— under  the  warm  care  of  love  !  Neither  climate 
nor  affection  could  save  her :  every  eflort  was 
made — the  best  advice  procured — the  latest  pan- 
acea adopted  ;   but  to  no  effect.     Her  life  was 
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prolonged,  certainly  ;  but  this  simply  means,  that 
she  was  three  years  in  dying,  instead  of  three 
months.  She  was  a  gloriously  lovely  creature, 
like  a  fair  young  saint  for  beauty  and  purity — 
quite  an  ideal  thing,  with  her  golden  hair  and 
large  blue  eyes  !  She  was  my  only  girl — my 
youngest,  my  darling,  my  best  treasure  !  My 
lirst  real  sorrow — now  fifteen  years  ago — was 
when  I  saw  her  laid,  on  her  twenty-first  birth- 
day, in  the  English  burial-ground  at  Madeira, 
ft  is  on  the  grave-stone,  that  she  died  of  con- 
sumption :  would  that  it  had  been  added — and 
her  mother  of  grief !  From  the  day  of  her  death, 
my  happiness  left  me  !" 

Here  the  poor  lady  paused,  and  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands.  The  first  sorrow  was  evidently 
also  the  keenest ;  and  I  felt  my  own  eyelids  moist 
as  I  watched  this  outpouring  of  the  mother's  an- 
guish. After  all,  here  was  grief  beyond  the  power 
©f  wealth  to  assuage  :  here  was  sorrow  deeper 
than  any  mere  worldly  disappointment. 

"  I  had  two  sons,"  she  went  on  to  say,  after  a 
short  time — "  only  two.  They  were  fine  young 
men,  gifted  and  handsome.  In  fact,  all  my  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  be  very  models  of  beauty. 
One  entered  the  army,  the  other  the  navy.  The 
eldest  went  with  his  regiment  to  the  Cape,  where 
he  married  a  woman  of  low  family — an  infamous 
creature  of  no  blood ;  though  she  was  decently 
conducted  for  a  low-born  thing  as  she  was.  She 
was  well-spoken  of  by  those  who  knew  her  ;  but 
what  could  she  be  with  a  butcher  for  a  grandfa- 
ther !  However,  my  poor  infatuated  son  loved 
her  to  the  last.  She  was  very  pretty,  I  have 
heard — young,  and  timid  ;  but  being  of  such  fear- 
fully low  origin,  of  course  she  could  not  be  rec- 
ognized by  my  husband  or  myself !  We  forbade 
my  son  all  intercourse  with  us,  unless  he  would 
separate  himself  from  her  ;  but  the  poor  boy  was 
perfectly  mad,  and  he  preferred  this  low-born 
wife  to  his  father  and  mother.  They  had  a  little 
baby,  who  was  sent  over  to  me  when  the  wife 
died — for,  thank  God  !  she  did  die  in  a  few  years' 
time.  My  son  was  restored  to  our  love,  and  he 
received  our  forgiveness  ;  but  we  never  saw  him 
again.  He  took  a  fever  of  the  country,  and  was  a 
corpse  in  a  few  hours.  My  second  boy  was  in  the 
navy — a  fine,  high-spirited  fellow,  who  seemed  to 
set  all  the  accidents  of  life  at  defiance.  I  could  not 
believe  in  any  harm  coming  to  him.  He  was  so 
strong,  so  healthy,  so  beautiful,  so  bright :  he 
might  have  been  immortal,  for  all  the  elements 
of  decay  that  showed  themselves  in  him.  Yet 
this  glorious  young  hero  was  drowned — wrecked 
off  a  coral-reef,  and  flung  like  a  weed  on  the  wa- 
ters. He  lost  his  own  life  in  trying  to  save  that 
of  a  common  sailor — a  piece  of  pure  gold  bartered 
for  the  foulest  clay  !  Two  years  after  this,  my 
husband  died  of  typhus  fever,  and  I  had  a  nei*v- 
ous  attack,  from  which  I  have  never  recovered. 
And  now,  what  do  you  say  to  this  history  of 
mine  1  For  fifteen  years,  I  have  never  been  free 
from  sorrow.  No  sooner  did  one  grow  so  familiar 
to  me,  that  I  ceased  to  tremble  at  its  hideousness, 
than  another,  still  more  terrible,  came  to  over- 
whelm me  in  fresh  misery.     For  fifteen  years, 


my  heart  has  never  known  an  hour's  peace  ;  and 
to  the  end  of  my  life,  I  shall  be  a  desolate,  mis- 
erable, broken-hearted  woman.  Can  you  under- 
stand, now,  the  valuelcssness  of  my  riches,  and 
how  desolate  my  splendid  house  must  seem  to 
me  1  They  have  been  given  me  for  no  useful 
purpose  here  or  hereafter  ;  they  encumber  me, 
and  do  no  good  to  others.  W^ho  is  to  have  them 
when  I  die  ]  Hospitals  and  schools  1  I  hate  the 
medical  profession,  and  I  am  against  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor.  I  think  it  the  great  evil  of  the 
day,  and  I  would  not  leave  a  penny  of  mine  to 
such  a  radical  wrong.  W'hat  is  to  become  of  mv 
wealth— 1" 

"  Your  grandson,''  I  interrupted,  hastily :  "the 
child  of  the  officer." 

The  old  woman's  face  gradually  softened.  "  Ah.' 
he  is  a  lovely  boy,"  she  said  ;  "but  I  don't  love 
him — no,  I  don't,"  she  repeated,  vehemently.  "  If 
I  set  my  heart  on  him,  he  will  die  or  turn  out  ill : 
take  to  the  low  ways  of  his  wretched  mother,  or 
die  some  horrible  death.  I  steel  my  heart  against 
him,  and  shut  him  out  from  my  calculations  of 
the  future.  He  is  a  sweet  boy  :  interesting,  af- 
fectionate, lovely  ;  but  I  will  not  allow  myself  to 
love  him,  and  I  don't  allow  him  to  love  me  !  But 
you  ought  to  see  him.  His  hair  is  like  my  own 
daughter's — long,  glossy,  golden  hair  ;  and  his 
eyes  are  large  and  blue,  and  the  lashes  curl  on 
his  cheek  like  heavy  fringes.  He  is  too  pale  and 
too  thin  :  he  looks  sadly  delicate  ;  but  his  wretch- 
ed mother  was  a  delicate  little  creature,  and  he 
has  doubtless  inherited  a  world  of  disease  and 
poor  blood  from  her.  I  wish  he  was  here  though, 
for  you  to  see ;  but  I  keep  him  at  school,  for 
when  he  is  much  with  me,  I  feel  myself  begin- 
ning to  be  interested  in  him ;  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  love  him — I  do  not  wish  to  remember  him  at 
all  I  With  that  delicate  frame  and  nervous  tem- 
perament, he  must  die  ;  and  why  should  I  pre- 
pare fresh  sorrow  for  myself,  by  taking  him  into 
my  heart,  only  to  have  him  plucked  out  again  by 
death?' 

All  this  was  said  with  the  most  passionate 
vehemence  of  manner,  as  if  she  were  defending 
herself  against  some  unjust  charge.  I  said  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  remonstrance.  Gently  and 
respectfully,  but  firmly,  I  spoke  of  the  necessity 
for  each  soul  to  spiritualize  its  aspirations,  and 
to  raise  itself  from  the  trammels  of  earth  ;  and 
in  speaking  thus  to  her,  I  felt  my  own  burden 
lighten  off  my  heart,  and  I  acknowledged  that  I 
had  been  both  foolish  and  sinful  in  allowing  my 
first  disappointment  to  shadow  all  the  sunlight  of 
my  existence.  I  am  not  naturally  of  a  desponding 
disposition,  and  nothing  but  a  blow  as  severe  as 
the  non-success  of  my  "  Finding  the  Body  of 
Harold  by  Torch-light"  could  have  affected  me 
to  the  extent  of  mental  prostration,  as  that  un- 
der which  I  was  now  laboring.  But  this  was 
very  hard  to  bear  !  My  companion  listened  to 
me  with  a  kind  of  blank  surprise,  evidently  un- 
accustomed to  the  honesty  of  truth  ;  but  she 
bore  my  remarks  patiently,  and  when  I  had  end- 
ed, she  even  thanked  mc  for  my  advice. 

"  And  now,  tell  me  the  cause  of  your  melan- 
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choly  face?"  she  asked,  as  we  were  nearing Bir- 
mingham. "  Your  story  can  not  be  very  long, 
and  I  shall  have  just  enough  time  to  hear  it." 

I  smiled  at  her  authoritative  tone,  and  said 
quietly  :  "  I  am  an  artist,  madam,  and  I  had 
counted  much  on  the  success  of  my  first  histori- 
cal painting.  It  has  failed,  and  I  am  both  pen- 
niless and  infamous.  I  am  the  '  presumptuous 
dauber'  of  the  critics — despised  by  my  creditors 
— emphatically  a  failure  throughout." 

"  Pshaw  !"  cried  the  lady,  impatiently ;  "and 
what  is  that  for  a  grief]  a  day's  disappointment 
which  a  day's  labor  can  repair  !  To  me,  your 
troubles  seem  of  no  more  worth  than  a  child's 
tears  when  he  has  broken  his  newest  toy !  Here 
is  Birmingham,  and  I  must  bid  you  farewell. 
Perhaps  you  will  open  the  door  for  me  1  Good- 
morning  :  you  have  made  my  journey  pleasant, 
and  relieved  my  ennui.  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
you  in  town,  and  to  help  you  forward  in  your 
career." 

And  with  these  words,  said  in  a  strange,  in- 
different, matter-of-fact  tone,  as  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  all  the  polite  offers  of  good  society, 
which  mean  nothing  tangible,  she  was  lifted 
from  the  carriage  by  a  train  of  servants,  and 
borne  off  the  platform. 

I  looked  at  the  card  which  she  placed  in  my 
hand,  and  read  the  address  of  "  Mrs.  Arden, 
Belgrave-square." 

I  found  my  friend  waiting  for  me  ;  and  in  a 
few  moments  was  seated  before  a  blazing  fire  in 
a  magnificent  drawing- roo'^n,  surrounded  with 
every  comfort  that  hospitality  could  offer,  or 
luxury  invent. 

"  Here,  at  least,  is  happiness,"  I  thought,  as 
I  saw  the  family  assemble  in  the  drawing-room 
before  dinner.  "  Here  are  beauty,  youth,  wealth, 
position — all  that  makes  life  valuable.  What 
concealed  skeleton  can  there  be  in  this  house  to 
frighten  away  one  grace  of  existence  1  None 
— ^^none  !  They  must  be  happy  ;  and,  oh  !  what 
a  contrast  to  that  poor  lady  I  met  with  to-day  ; 
and  what  a  painful  contrast  to  myself!" 

And  all  my  former  melancholy  returned  like 
a  heavy  cloud  upon  my  brow  ;  and  I  felt  that  I 
stood  like  some  sad  ghost  in  a  fairy-land  of 
beauty,  so  utterly  out  of  place  was  my  gloom  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  gayety  and  splendor. 

One  daughter  attracted  my  attention  more 
than  the  rest.  She  was  the  eldest,  a  beautiful 
girl  of  about  twenty-three,  or  she  might  have 
been  even  a  few  years  older.  Her  face  was  quite 
of  the  Spanish  style — dark,  expressive,  and  ten- 
der ;  and  her  manners  were  the  softest  and  most 
bewitching  I  had  ever  seen.  She  was  peculiarly 
attractive  to  an  artist,  from  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  feature,  as  well  as  from  the  depth  of  expres- 
sion which  distinguished  her.  I  secretly  sketch- 
ed her  portrait  on  my  thumb-nail,  and  in  my  own 
mind  I  determined  to  make  her  the  model  for  my 
next  grand  attempt  at  historical  composition — 
■'  the  Return  of  Columbus."  She  was  to  be 
the  Spanish  queen  ;  and  I  thought  of  myself  as 
Ferdinand  ;  for  I  was  not  unlike  a  Spaniard  in 
appearance,  and  I  was  almost  as  brown. 


I  remained 'with  my  friend  a  fortnight,  study- 
ing the  midnight  effects  of  the  iron-foundries, 
and  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  Julia.  In 
these  two  congenial  occupations,  the  time  pass- 
ed like  lightning,  and  I  woke  as  from  a  pleasant 
dream,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  ni} 
visit  was  expected  to  be  brought  to  a  close.  1 
had  been  asked,  I  remembered,  for  a  week,  and 
I  had  doubled  my  furlough.  I  hinted  at  break- 
fast, that  I  was  afraid  I  must  leave  my  kind 
friends  to-morrow,  and  a  general  regret  was 
expressed,  but  no  one  asked  me  to  stay  longer  ; 
so  the  die  was  unhappily  cast. 

Julia  was  melancholy.  I  could  not  but  ob- 
serve it  ;  and  I  confess  that  the  observation 
caused  me  more  pleasure  than  pain.  Could  it 
be  sorrow  at  my  departure]  We  had  been  daily, 
almost  hourly,  companions  for  fourteen  days, 
and  the  surmise  was  not  unreasonable.  She 
had  always  shown  me  particular  kindness,  and 
she  could  not  but  have  seen  my  marked  prefer- 
ence for  her.  My  heart  beat  wildly  as  I  gazed  on 
her  pale  cheek  and  drooping  eyelid  ;  for  though 
she  had  been  always  still  and  gentle,  I  had  never 
seen — certainly  I  had  never  noticed — such  evi- 
dent traces  of  sorrow,  as  I  saw  in  her  face  to- 
day. Oh,  if  it  were  for  me,  how  I  would  bless 
each  pang  which  pained  that  beautiful  heart  ! — 
how  I  would  cherish  the  tears  that  fell,  as  if  they 
had  been  priceless  diamonds  from  the  mine  ! — 
how  I  would  joy  in  her  grief  and  live  in  her  de- 
spair !  It  might  be  that  out  of  evil  would  come 
good,  and  from  the  deep  desolation  of  my  unsold 
"Body"  might  arise  the  heavenly  blessedness  of 
such  love  as  this  !  I  was  intoxicated  with  my 
hopes  ;  and  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  public 
idiot  of  myself,  but  happily  some  slight  remnant 
of  common  sense  was  left  me.  However,  im- 
patient to  learn  my  fate,  I  drew  Julia  aside;  and, 
placing  myself  at  her  feet,  while  she  was  en- 
throned on  a  luxurious  ottoman,  I  pretended  that 
I  must  conclude  the  series  of  lectures  on  art, 
and  the  best  methods  of  coloring,  on  which  I 
had  been  employed  with  her  ever  since  my  visit. 

"  You  seem  unhappy  to-day,  Miss  Reay,"  I 
said,  abruptly,  Vk'ith  my  voice  trembling  like  a 
girl's. 

She  raised  her  large  eyes  languidly.  "  Un- 
happy 1  no,  I  am  never  unhappy,"  she  said, 
quietly. 

Her  voice  never  sounded  so  silvery  sweet,  so 
pure  and  harmonious.  It  fell  like  music  on  the 
air. 

"  I  have,  then,  been  too  much  blinded  by  ex- 
cess of  beauty  to  have  been  able  to  see  correct- 
ly," I  answered.  "  To  me  you  have  appeared 
always  calm,  but  never  sad  ;  but  to-day  there  is 
a  palpable  weight  of  sorrow  on  you,  which  ;i 
child  might  read.  It  is  in  your  voice,  and  on 
your  eyelids,  and  round  your  lips  ;  it  is  on  you 
hke  the  moss  on  the  young  rose — beautifying 
while  vailing  the  dazzling  glory  within." 

"Ah  !  you  speak  far  too  poetically  for  nie." 
said  Julia,  smiling.  "  If  you  will  come  down  to 
my  level  for  a  little  while,  and  will  talk  to  mv 
rationally,  I  will  tell  you  my  history.     I  will  tell 
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it  you  as  a  lesson  for  yourself,  which  I  think 
will  do  you  good." 

The  cold  chill  that  went  to  my  soul  I  Her 
history  !  It  was  no  diary  of  facts  that  I  wanted 
to  hear,  but  only  a  register  of  feelings — a  regis- 
ter of  feelings  in  which  I  should  find  myself  the 
only  point  whereto  the  index  was  set.  History  ! 
what  events  deserving  that  name  could  have 
troubled  the  smooth  waters  of  her  life  1 

I  was  silent,  for  I  was  disturbed  ;  but  Julia  did 
not  notice  either  my  embarrassment  or  my  si- 
lence, and  began,  in  her  low,  soft  voice,  to  open 
one  of  the  saddest  chapters  of  life  which  I  had 
ever  heard. 

"  You  do  not  know  that  I  am  going  into  a 
conventT'  she  said  ;  then,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  she  continued  :  "  This  is  the  last 
month  of  my  worldly  life.  In  four  weeks,  I  shall 
have  put  on  the  white  robe  of  the  novitiate,  and 
in  due  course  I  trust  to  be  dead  forever  to  this 
earthly  hfe." 

A  heavy,  thick,  choking  sensation  in  my  throat, 
and  a  burning  pain  within  my  eyeballs,  warned 
me  to  keep  silence.  My  voice  would  have  be- 
trayed me. 

"  When  I  was  seventeen,"  continued  Julia, 
'•  I  was  engaged  to  my  cousin.  We  had  been 
brought  up  together  from  childhood,  and  we 
loved  each  other  perfectly.  You  must  not  think, 
because  I  speak  so  calmly  now,  that  I  have  not 
s-uffered  in  the  past.  It  is  only  by  the  grace 
'#f  resignation  and  of  religion,  that  I  have  been 
brought  to  my  present  condition  of  spiritual 
peace.  I  am  now  five-and-twent}' — next  week 
1  shall  be  six-and-twenty :  that  is  just  nine  years 
since  I  was  first  engaged  to  Laurence.  He  was 
not  rich  enough,  and  indeed  he  was  far  too 
young,  to  marry,  for  he  was  only  a  year  older 
than  myself ;  and  if  he  had  had  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  income,  we  could  certainly  not 
have  married  for  three  years.  My  father  never 
cordially  approved  of  the  engagement,  though  he 
did  not  oppose  it.  Laurence  was  taken  partner 
into  a  large  concern  here,  and  a  heavy  weight  of 
business  was  immediately  laid  on  him.  Youth- 
ful as  he  was,  he  was  made  the  sole  and  almost 
irresponsible  agent  in  a  house  which  counted  its 
capital  by  millions,  and  through  which  gold  flow- 
ed like  water.  For  some  time,  he  went  on  well 
— to  a  marvel,  well.  He  was  punctual,  vigilant, 
careful ;  but  the  responsibility  was  too  much  for 
the  poor  boy  :  the  praises  he  received,  the  flat- 
tery and  obsequiousness  which,  for  the  first  time, 
were  lavished  on  the  friendless  youth,  the  wealth 
at  his  command,  all  turned  his  head.  For  a  long 
tiute,  we  heard  vague  rumors  of  irregular  con- 
duct ;  but  as  he  was  always  the  same  good, 
afl[ectionate,  respectful,  happy  Laurence,  when 
with  us,  even  my  father,  who  is  so  strict,  and 
«omewhat  suspicious,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them. 
[  was  the  earliest  to  notice  a  slight  change,  first 
in  his  face,  and  then  in  his  manners.  At  last, 
the  rumors  ceased  to  be  vague,  and  became  de- 
finite. Business  neglected  ;  fatal  habits  visible, 
(•ven  in  the  early  day  ;  the  frightful  use  of  hor- 
rible words,  which  once  he  would  have  trembled 


to  use  ;  the  nights  passed  at  the  gaming-table, 
and  the  days  spent  In  the  society  of  the  worst 
men  on  the  turf — all  these  accusations  were 
brought  to  my  father  by  credible  witnesses ;  and. 
alas  !  they  were  too  true  to  be  refuted.  My  fa- 
ther— :heaven  and  the  holy  saints  bless  his  gray 
head  ! — kept  them  from  me  as  long  as  he  could. 
He  forgave  him  again  and  again,  and  used  every 
means  that  love  and  reason  could  employ  to 
bring  him  back  into  the  way  of  right  ;  but  he 
could  do  nothing  against  the  force  of  such  fatal 
habits  as  those  to  which  my  poor  Laurence  had 
now  become  wedded.  With  every  good  inten- 
tion, and  with  nmch  strong  love  for  me  burning 
sadly  amid  the  wreck  of  his  virtues,  he  yet  would 
not  refrain  :  the  evil  one  had  overcome  him  ; 
he  was  his  prey  here  and  hereafter.  Oh,  no — 
not  hereafter!"  she  added,  raising  her  hands  arwl 
eyes  to  heaven,  "  if  prayer,  if  fasting,  patient 
vigil,  incessant  striving,  may  procure  him  par- 
don— not  forever  his  prey  !  Our  engagement 
was  broken  off;  and  this  step,  necessary  as  it 
was,  completed  his  ruin.  He  died  .  .  .  ."  Here 
a  strong  shudder  shook  her  from  head  to  foot, 
and  I  half  rose,  in  alarm.  The  next  instant  she 
was  calm. 

"Now,  you  know  my  history,"  continued  she. 
"  It  is  a  tragedy  of  real  life,  which  you  will  do 
well,  young  painter,  to  compare  with  your  own  !"' 
With  a  kindly  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  a  gentle 
smile — oh  !  so  sweet,  so  pure  and  heavenly  ! — 
Julia  Reay  left  me  ;  while  I  sat  perfectly  awed 
— that  is  the  only  word  I  can  use — with  the 
revelation  which  she'  had  made  both  of  her  his- 
tory and  of  her  own  grand  soul. 

"Come  with  me  to  my  study,"  said  Mr.  Reay, 
entering  the  room  ;  "  I  have  a  world  to  talk  to 
you  about.  You  go  to-morrow,  you  s.iy.  I  am 
sorry  for  it  ;  but  I  must  therefore  settle  my 
business  with  you  in  good  time  to-day." 

I  followed  him  mechanically,  for  I  was  under- 
going a  mental  castigation  which  rather  dis- 
turbed me.  Lideed,  like  a  young  fool — as  eager 
in  self-reproach  as  in  self-glorification — I  was  so 
occupied  in  inwardly  calling  myself  hard  names, 
that  even  when  my  host  gave  me  a  commission 
for  my  new  picture,  "  The  Return  of  Colum- 
bus," at  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  together 
with  an  order  to  paint  himself,  Mrs.  Reay,  and 
half-a-dozen  of  their  children,  I  confess  it  with 
shame,  that  I  received  the  news  like  a  leaden 
block,  and  felt  neither  surprise  nor  joy — not 
though  these  few  words  chased  me  from  the 
gates  of  the  Fleet,  whither  I  was  fast  hastening, 
and  secured  me  both  position  and  daily  bread. 
The  words  of  that  beautiful  girl  were  still  ring- 
ing in  my  cars,  mixed  up  with  the  bitterest  self- 
accusations  ;  and  these  together  shut  out  all  oth- 
er sound,  however  pleasant.  But  that  was  al 
ways  my  way. 

I  went  back  to  London,  humbled  and  yet 
strengthened,  having  learned  more  of  human 
nature  and  the  value  of  events,  in  one  short 
fortnight,  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  before. 
The  first  lessons  of  youth  generally  come  in 
hard  shape.     I  had  ?ense  enough  to  feel  tha*  J 
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had  learned  mine  gently,  and  that  I  had  cause 
to  be  thankful  for  the  mildness  of  the  teaching. 
From  a  boy,  I  became  a  man,  judging  more  ac- 
curately of  humanity  than  a  year's  ordinary  ex- 
perience would  have  enabled  me  to  do.  And  the 
moral  which  I  drew  was  this  :  that  under  our 
most  terrible  afflictions,  we  may  always  gain 
some  spiritual  good,  if  we  suffer  them  to  be  soft- 
ening and  purifying,  rather  than  hardening  in- 
fluences over  us.  And  also,  that  while  we  are 
suffering  the  most  acutely,  we  may  be  sure  that 
others  are  suffering  still  more  acutely  ;  and  if 
we  would  but  sympathize  with  them  more  than 
with  ourselves — live  out  of  our  own  selves,  and 
in  the  wide  world  around  us — we  would  soon 
be  healed  while  striving  to  heal  others.  Of  this 
I  am  convinced  :  the  secret  of  life,  and  of  all  its 
good,  is  in  love  ;  and  while  vi^e  preserve  this,  we 
can  never  fail  of  comfort.  The  sweet  waters  will 
always  gush  out  over  the  sandiest  desert  of  our 
lives  while  we  can  love  ;  but  without  it — nay,  not 
tlie  merest  weed  of  comfort  or  of  virtue  would 
grow  under  the  feet  of  angels.  In  this  was  the 
distinction  between  Mrs.  Arden  and  Julia  Reay. 
The  one  had  hardened  her  heart  under  her  trials, 
aii^  shut  it  up  in  itself;  the  other  had  opened 
hers  to  the  purest  love  of  man  and  love  of  God  ; 
and  the  result  was  to  be  seen  in  the  despair  of 
the  one,  and  in  the  holy  peace  of  the  other. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  I  sought  out  my  poor 
lady,  determined  to  do  her  real  benefit  if  I  could. 
She  received  me  very  kindly,  for  I  had  taken 
care  to  provide  myself  with  a  sufficient  introduc- 
tion, so  as  to  set  all  doubts  of  my  social  position 
at  rest :  and  I  knew  how  far  this  would  go  with 
her.  We  soon  became  fast  friends.  She  seem- 
ed  to  rest  on  me  much  for  sympathy  and  com- 
fort, and  soon  grew  to  regard  me  with  a  sort  of 
motherly  fondness  that  of  itself  brightened  her 
life.  I  paid  her  all  the  attention  which  a  de- 
voted son  might  pay — humored  her  whims, 
soothed  her  pains  ;  but  insensibly  I  led  her  mind 
out  from  itself — first  in  kindness  to  me,  and  then 
in  love  to  her  grandson. 

I  asked  for  him  just  before  the  midsummer 
holidays,  and  with  great  difficulty  obtained  an 
invitation  for  him  to  spend  them  with  her.  She 
resisted  my  entreaties  stoutly,  but  at  last  was 
obliged  to  yield  ;  not  to  me,  nor  to  my  powers 
of  persuasion,  but  to  the  holy  truth  of  which  I 
was  then  the  advocate.  The  child  came,  and  I 
was  there  also  to  receive  him,  and  to  enforce  by 
my  presence — which  I  saw,  without  vanity,  had 
great  influence — a  fitting  reception.  He  was  a 
pensive,  clever,  interesting  little  fellow  ;  sensi- 
tive and  affectionate,  timid,  gifted  with  wonder- 
ful powers,  and  of  great  beauty.  There  was  a 
shy  Idok  in  his  eyes,  which  made  me  sure  that 
he  inherited  much  of  his  loveliness  from  his 
mother  ;  and  when  we  were  great  friends,  he 
ghowed  me  a  small  portrait  of  "  Poor  mamma  ;" 
and  I  saw  at  once  the  most  striking  likeness 
between  the  two.  No  human  heart  could  with- 
stand that  boy,  certainly  not  my  poor  friend's. 
She  yielded,  fighting  desperately  against  me 
and  kim,  and  all  the  powers  of  love,  which  were 


subduing  her,  but  yielding  while  she  fought  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  child  had  taken  his  prop- 
er place  in  her  affections,  which  he  kept  to  tho 
end  of  her  life.  And  she,  that  desolate  mother, 
even  she,  with  her  seared  soul  and  petrified 
heart,  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  peace 
by  the  glorious  power  of  love. 

Prosperous,  famous,  happy,  blessed  in  heme 
and  hearth,  this  has  become  my  fundamental 
creed  of  life,  the  basis  on  which  all  good,  whether 
of  art  or  of  morality,  is  rested :  of  art  especially ; 
for  only  by  a  tender,  reverent  spirit  can  the  true 
meaning  of  his  vocation  be  made  known  to  the 
artist.  All  the  rest  is  mere  imitation  of  form,  not 
insight  into  essence.  And  while  I  feel  that  I  can 
live  out  of  myself,  and  love  others — the  whole 
world  of  man — more  than  myself,  I  know  that  I 
possess  the  secret  of  happiness  ;  ay,  though  my 
powers  were  suddenly  blasted  as  by  lightning, 
my  wife  and  children  laid  in  the  cold  grave,  and 
my  happy  home  desolated  forever.  For  I  would 
go  out  into  the  thronged  streets,  and  gather  up 
the  sorrows  of  others,  to  relieve  them  ;  and  I 
would  go  out  under  the  quiet  sky,  and  look  up 
to  the  Father's  throne ;  and  I  would  pluck  peace, 
as  green  herbs  from  active  benevolence  and  con- 
templative adoration.  Yes  ;  love  can  save  from 
the  sterility  of  selfishness,  and  from  the  death 
of  despair  ;  but  love  alone.  No  other  talisman 
has  the  power ;  pride,  self-sustainment,  cold- 
ness, pleasure,  nothing — nothing — but  that  di- 
vine word  of  Life  which  is  life's  soul  ! 


THE  LITTLE  SISTERS. 

ALMSGIVING  takes  the  place  of  the  work- 
house system,  in  the  economy  of  a  large 
part  of  Europe.  The  giving  of  alms  to  the  help- 
less is,  moreover,  in  Catholic  countries,  a  relig- 
ious office.  The  voluntary  surrender  of  gifts, 
each  according  to  his  ability,  as  a  means  of  grace, 
is  more  prominently  insisted  upon  than  among 
Protestants ;  consequently  systematic  taxation 
for  the  poor  is  not  resorted  to.  Nor  is  there  so 
great  a  necessity  for  it  as  in  England ;  for  few 
nations  have  so  many  paupers  to  provide  for 
as  the  English  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  a 
natural  element  in  society ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pens, that  when,  about  ten  years  ago,  there  was 
in  France  no  asylum  but  the  hospital,  for  aged 
and  ailing  poor,  the  want  of  institutions  for  the 
infirm  but  healthy  was  not  so  severe  as  to  attract 
the  public  eye. 

But  there  was  at  that  time  a  poor  servant- 
woman,  a  native  of  the  village  of  La  Croix,  in 
Brittany — Jeanne  Sugon  was  her  name — who 
was  moved  by  the  gentleness  of  her  heart,  and 
the  fervor  of  her  religion,  to  pity  a  certain  infirm 
and  destitute  neighbor,  to  take  her  to  her  side  as 
a  companion,  and  to  devote  herself  to  her  sup- 
port. Other  infirm  people  earned,  by  their  help- 
lessness, a  claim  on  her  attention.  She  went 
about  begging,  when  she  could  not  work,  that 
she  might  preserve  life  as  long  as  Nature  would 
grant  it  to  her  infirm  charges.  Her  example 
spread  a  desire  for  the  performance  of  similar 
good  offices.     Two  pious  women,  her  neighbors, 
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united  with  Jeanne  in  her  pious  office.  These 
women  cherished,  as  they  were  able,  aged  and 
infirm  paupers  ;  nursed  them  in  a  little  house, 
and  begged  for  them  in  the  vicinity.  The  three 
women,  who  had  so  devoted  themselves,  attract- 
ed notice,  and  were  presently  received  into  the 
order  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  which  they  took 
for  themselves  the  name  of  "  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor" — Petites  Sceurs  des  Pauvres. 

The  fi^rst  house  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  was  opened  at  St.  Servan,  in  Brittany.  A 
healthy  flower  scatters  seed  around.  We  saw 
that  forcibly  illustrated,  in  the  progress,  from  an 
origin  equally  humble,  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  near 
Hamburgh:  we  see  it  now  again, in  the  efforts  of 
the  Little  Sisters,  which  flourished  and  fructified 
with  prompt  usefulness.  On  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  at  St.  Servan,  ten  sim- 
ilar houses  had  been  founded  in  ten  different 
French  towns. 

The  Petites  Sceurs  live  with  their  charges  in 
the  most  frugal  way,  upon  the  scraps  and  waste 
meat  which  they  can  collect  from  the  surrounding 
houses.  The  voluntary  contributions  by  which 
they  support  their  institution,  are  truly  the 
crumbs  falling  from  the  rich  man's  table.  The 
nurse  fares  no  better  than  the  objects  of  her  care. 
She  lives  upon  equal  terms  with  Lazarus,  and  acts 
toward  him  in  the  spirit  of  a  younger  sister. 

The  establishment  at  Dinan,  over  which  Jeanne 
Sugon  herself  presides,  being  under  repair,  and 
not  quite  fit  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  we  will 
go  over  the  Sisters'  house  at  Paris,  which  is  con- 
ducted on  exactly  the  same  plan. 

We  are  ushered  into  a  small  parlor,  scantily 
furnished,  with  some  Scripture  prints  upon  the 
walls.  A  Sister  enters  to  us  with  such  a  bright 
look  of  cheerfulness  as  faces  wear  when  hearts 
beneath  them  feel  that  they  are  beating  to  some 
purpose  in  the  world.  She  accedes  gladly  to  our 
desire,  and  at  once  leads  us  into  another  room  of 
larger  size,  in  which  twenty  or  thirty  old  w^omen 
are  at  this  moment  finishing  their  dinner ;  it  being 
Friday,  rice  stands  on  the  table  in  the  place  of 
meat.  The  Sister  moves  and  speaks  with  the 
gentleness  of  a  mother  among  creatures  who  are 
in,  or  are  near  to  the  state  of  second  childhood. 
You  see  an  old  dame  fumbling  eagerly  over  her 
snuff-box  lid.  The  poor  creatures  are  not  denied 
luxuries  ;  for,  whatever  they  can  earn  by  their 
spinning  is  their  own  money,  and  they  buy  with 
it  any  indulgences  they  please ;  among  which 
nothing  is  so  highly  prized  or  eagerly  coveted  as 
a  pinch  of  snuff. 

In  the  dormitories  on  the  first  floor,  some  lie 
bed-ridden.  Gentler  still,  if  possible,  is  now  the 
Sister's  voice.  The  rooms  throughout  the  house 
are  airy,  with  large  windows,  and  those  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Sisters  are  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  no  mark  of  indulgence  or  superiority. 

We  descend  now  into  the  old  men's  depart- 
ment ;  and  enter  a  warm  room,  with  a  stove  in 
the  centre.  One  old  fellow  has  his  feet  upon  a 
little  foot-warmer,  and  thinly  pipes  out,  that  he 
is  very  comfortable  now,  for  he  is  always  warm. 
The  chills  of  age,  and  the  chills  of  the  cold  pave- 


ment remain  together  in  his  memory  ;  but  he  is 
very  comfortable  now — very  comfortable.  An- 
other decrepit  man,  with  white  hair  and  bowed 
back — who  may  have  been  proud,  in  his  youth, 
of  a  rich  voice  for  love-song,  talks  of  music  to 
the  Sister ;  and,  on  being  asked  to  sing,  blazes 
out  with  joyous  gestures,  and  strikes  up  a  song 
of  Beranger's  in  a  cracked,  shaggy  voice,  which 
sometimes — like  a  river  given  to  flow  wnder- 
ground — is  lost  entirely,  and  then  bubbles  up 
again,  quite  thick  with  mud. 

We  go  into  a  little  oratory,  where  all  pray  to- 
gether nightly  before  they  retire  to  rest.  Thence 
we  descend  into  a  garden  for  the  men  ;  and  pass 
thence  by  a  door  into  the  women's  court.  The 
chapel-bell  invites  us  to  witness  the  assembly  of 
the  Sisters  for  the  repetition  of  their  psalms  and 
litanies.  From  the  chapel  we  return  into  the 
court,  and  enter  a  large  room,  where  the  women 
are  all  busy  with  their  spinning-wheels.  One 
old  soul  immediately  totters  to  the  Sister  (not 
the  same  Sister  with  whom  we  set  out),  and 
insists  6n  welcoming  her  daughter  with  a  kiss. 
We  are  informed  that  it  is  a  delusion  of  her 
age  to  recognize  in  this  Sister  really  her  own 
child,  who  is  certainly  far  away,  and  may  possi- 
bly be  dead.  The  Sister  embraces  her  affection- 
ately, and  does  nothing  to  disturb  the  pleasant 
thought. 

And  now  we  go  into  the  kitchen.  Preparation 
for  coft'ee  is  in  progress.  The  dregs  of  coffee 
that  have  been  collected  from  the  houses  of  the 
affluent  in  the  neighborhood,  are  stewed  for  a 
long  time  with  great  care.  The  Sisters  say  they 
produce  a  very  tolerable  result ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
every  inmate  is  thus  enabled  to  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  every  morning,  to  which  love  is  able  to 
administer  the  finest  Mocha  flavor.  A  Sistei 
enters  from  her  rounds  out  of  doors  with  two 
cans  full  of  broken  victuals.  She  is  a  healthy, 
and,  I  think,  a  handsome  woman.  Her  daily 
work  is  to  go  out  with  the  cans  directly  aftei 
she  has  had  her  morning  coffee,  and  to  collect 
food  for  the  ninety  old  people  that  are  in  the 
house.  As  fast  as  she  fills  her  cans,  she  brings 
them  to  the  kitchen,  and  goes  out  again  ;  con- 
tinuing in  this  work  daily  till  four  o'clock. 

You  do  not  like  this  begging  '\  What  are  the 
advertisements  on  behalf  of  our  own  hospitals'? 
what  are  the  collectors  1  what  are  the  dinners, 
the  speeches,  the  charity  sermons'!  A  few  weak 
women,  strong  in  heart,  without  advertisement, 
or  dinners,  or  charity  sermons  ;  without  urgent 
appeals  to  a  sympathizing  public  ;  who  have  tm 
occasion  to  exercitate  charity,  by  enticing  it  to 
balls  and  to  theatrical  benefits  ;  patiently  collect 
waste  food  from  house  to  house,  and  feed  tlie 
poor  with  it,  humbly  and  tenderly. 

The  cans  are  now  to  be  emptied  ;  the  contents 
being  divided  into  four  compartments,  according 
to  their  nature — broken  meat,  vegetables,  slices 
of  pudding,  fish,  &c.  Each  is  afterward  sub- 
mitted to  the  best  cookery  that  can  be  contrived. 
The  choicest  things  are  set  aside — tliese,  said  a 
Sister,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction,  will  be  for  our 
poor  dear  sick. 
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The  number  of  Sisters  altogether  in  this  house 
engaged  in  attendance  on  the  ninety  infirm  pau- 
pers, is  fourteen.  They  divide  the  duties  of  the 
liouse  among  themselves.  Two  serve  in  the 
kitchen,  two  in  the  laundry  ;  one  begs,  one  de- 
votes herself  to  constant  personal  attendance  on 
the  wants  of  the  old  men,  and  so  on  with  the 
others,  each  having  her  special  department.  The 
whole  sentiment  of  the  household  is  that  of  a 
very  large  and  very  amiable  family.  To  feel 
that  they  console  the  last  days  of  the  infirm  and 
ati-ed  poor,  is  all  the  Ijittle  Sisters  get  for  their 
hard  work. 

HOW  GUNPOW^DER  IS  MADE.— VISIT 
TO  HOUNSLOW  MILLS. 

HOUNSLOW  Gunpowder  Mills  are  not  so 
much  like  a  special  "town,"  as  so  many 
other  large  manufactories  appear,  but  rather 
have  the  appearance  of  an  infant  colony — a  very 
infant  one,  inasmuch  as  it  has  very  few  inhabit- 
ants. We  never  met  a  single  man  in  all  our 
rambles  through  the  plantations,  nor  heard  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice.  It  is  like  a  strange 
new  settlement,  where  there  is  ample  space, 
plenty  of  wood  and  water,  but  with  scarcely  any 
colonists,  and  only  here  and  there  a  log-hut  or  a 
dark  shed  among  the  trees. 

These  works  are  distributed  over  some  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land,  without  reckoning 
the  surface  of  the  Colne,  which,  sometifnes  broad, 
sometimes  narrow,  sometimes  in  a  line,  and  some- 
times coiling,  and  escaping  by  a  curve  out  of 
.sight,  intersects  the  whole  place.     It  is,  in  fact, 
a  great  straggling  plantation  of  firs,  over  swells 
and  declivities  of  land,  with  a  branch  or  neck  of 
:i  river  meeting  you  unexpectedly  at  almost  every 
turn.     The  more  we  have  seen  of  this  dismal 
settlement  "  in  the  bush,"  the  more  do  we  revert 
to  our  first  impression  on  entering  it.     The  place 
is  like  the  strange  and  squalid  plantation  of  some 
necromancer  in  Spenser's  "  Fairy  Queen."    Many 
trees  are  black  and  shattered,  as  if  by  lightning  ; 
others  distorted,  writhing,  and  partially  stripped 
of  their  bark  ;  and  all  of  them  have  a  sort  of  con- 
scious look  that  this  is  a  very  precarious  spot  for 
the  regular  progress  of  vegetation.     You  wander 
up  narrow  winding  paths,  and  you  descend  nar- 
row winding  paths  ;  you  see  the  broad  arm  of  a 
river,  with  little  swamp}''  osier  islands  upon  it, 
and  then  you  enter  another  plantation,  and  come 
upon  a  narrow  winding  neck  of  river,  leading  up 
to  a  p-reat  black  slanting  structure,  which  you  are 
told  is  a  "  blast-wall ;"    and  behind  this  is  the 
green  embankment  of  a  fortification,  and  further 
back  you  come  upon  one  of  the  black,  ominous- 
looking  powder  "houses."     You  advance  along 
other  tortuous  paths,  you  cross  small   bridges, 
and  again  you  enter  a  plantation,  more  or  less 
sombre,   and   presently   emerge    upon    an    open 
space,  where  you  see  a  semicircular  road  of  red 
t/ravel,  with  cart-ruts  deeply  trenched  in  it ;  and 
then  another  narrower  road  down  to  a  branch  of 
the  river,  where  there  is  another  little  bridge  ; 
and  beyond   this,  on   the  other  side,  you   see  a 
huge  water-wheel  revolving  between  two  black 


barn-like  houses.  You  ascend  a  slope,  by  a  path 
of  mud  and  slush,  and  arriving  at  another  larger 
open  space,  you  find  yourself  in  front  of  a  sheet 
of  water,  and  in  the  distance  you  observe  one 
enormous  wheel — the  diabolical  queen  of  all  the 
rest — standing,  black  and  immovable,  like  an  an- 
tediluvian skeleton,  against  the  dull,  gray  sky, 
with  a  torrent  of  water  running  in  a  long  narrow 
gully  from  beneath  its  lower  spokes,  as  if  dis- 
gorged before  its  death.  This  open  space  is 
surrounded  by  trees,  above  which,  high  over  all, 
there  rises  a  huge  chimney,  or  rather  tower;  and 
again,  over  all  this  there  float  clouds  of  black 
smoke,  derived  from  charred  wood,  if  we  may 
judge  of  the  effect  upon  our  noses  and  eyes. 

At  distances  from  each  other,  varying  from 
thirty  or  forty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  over 
this  settlement  are  distributed,  by  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  intervals,  and  the  obstructive 
character  of  the  intervening  ground  and  planta- 
tions, no  less  than  ninety-seven  different  build- 
ings. By  these  means,  not  only  is  the  danger 
divided,  but  the  loss,  by  an  explosion,  reduced 
to  the  one  "  house"  in  which  the  accident  occurs. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  intention,  though  certainly 
not  always  affording  the  desired  protection.  The 
houses  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  constructed 
of  light  materials,  where  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion will  admit  of  it :  sometimes  extremely  strong 
below,  but  very  light  above,  like  a  man  in  armor 
with  a  straw  hat;  so  that  if  a  "puff"  comes, 
there  will  be  a  free  way  upward,  and  they  hope 
to  get  rid  of  the  fury  with  no  greater  loss  than  a 
light  roof  In  some  cases  the  roofs  are  of  con- 
crete, and  bomb-proof ;  in  others,  the  roofs  are 
floated  with  water  in  shallow  tanks.  There  are 
five  steam-engines  employed,  one  being  a  loco- 
motive ;  and  the  extraordinary  number  of  twen- 
ty-six water-mills,  as  motive  powers  for  machin- 
ery— obviously  much  safer  than  any  other  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  most  guarded  and 
covered-in  engines  requiring  furnaces. 

In  this  silent  region,  amidst  whose  ninety-seven 
work-places  no  human  voice  ever  breaks  upon  the 
ear,  and  where,  indeed,  no  human  form  is  seen 
except  in  the  isolated  house  in  which  his  allotted 
task  is  performed,  there  are  secreted  upward  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  work-people.  They  are  a 
peculiar  race  ;  not.  of  course,  by  nature,  in  most 
cases,  but  by  the  habit  of  years.  The  circum- 
stances of  momentary  destruction  in  which  they 
live,  added  to  the  most  stringent  and  necessary 
regulations,  have  subdued  their  minds  and  feel- 
ings to  the  conditions  of  their  hire.  There  is 
seldom  any  need  to  enforce  these  regulations. 
Some  terrific  explosion  here,  or  in  works  of  a 
similar  kind  elsewhere,  leaves  a  fixed  mark  in 
their  memories,  and  acts  as  a  constant  warning. 
Here  no  shadow  of  a  practical  joke,  or  caper  of 
animal  spirits  ever  transpires  ;  no  witticisms,  no 
oaths,  no  chaffing,  or  slang.  A  laugh  is  never 
heard  ;  a  smile  seldom  seen.  Even  the  work  is 
carried  on  by  the  men  with  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, and  these  uttered  in  a  low  tone.  Not  that 
any  body  fancies  that  mere  sound  will  awaken  the 
spirit  of  combustion,  or  cause  an  explosion  to 
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take  place,  but  that  their  feelings  are  always 
kept  sul)dued.  If  one  man  wishes  to  communi- 
cate any  thing  to  another,  or  to  ask  for  any  thing 
from  somebody  at  a  short  distance,  he  must  go 
there  ;  he  is  never  permitted  to  shout  or  call  out. 
There  is  a  particular  reason  for  this  last  regula- 
tion. Amidst  all  this  silence,  whenever  a  shout 
docs  occur,  every  body  knows  that  some  immi- 
nent danger  is  expected  the  next  moment,  and 
all  rush  away  headlong  from  the  direction  of  the 
shout.  As  to  running  toward  it  to  offer  any 
assistance,  as  common  in  all  other  cases,  it  is 
thoroughly  understood  that  none  can  be  afforded. 
An  accident  here  is  immediate  and  beyond  rem- 
edy. If  the  shouting  be  continued  for  some  time 
(for  a  man  might  be  drowning  in  the  river),  that 
might  cause  one  or  two  of  the  boldest  to  return; 
but  this  would  be  a  very  rare  occurrence.  It  is 
by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  the  men  are 
selfish  and  insensible  to  the  perils  of  each  other  ; 
tm  the  contrary,  they  have  the  greatest  consider- 
ation for  each  other,  as  vs^ell  as  for  their  employ- 
ej-s,  and  think  of  the  danger  to  the  lives  of  others, 
and  of  the  property  at  stake  at  all  times,  and  more 
especially  in  all  the  more  dangerous  "houses." 
The  proprietors  of  the  various  gunpowder  mills 
all  display  the  same  consideration  for  each  other, 
and  whenever  any  improvement  tending  to  lessen 
danger  is  discovered  by  one,  it  is  immediately 
communicated  to  all  the  others.  The  wages  of 
the  men  are  good,  and  the  hours  very  short ;  no 
artificial  lights  are  ever  used  in  the  works.  They 
all  wash  themselves — black,  white,  yellow,  and 
I)ronze — and  leave  the  mills  at  half-past  three  in 
tJie  afternoon,  winter  and  summer. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  effect 
an  entrance  into  one  of  the  mysterious  manufac- 
tories— attributable  solely  to  the  dangers  of  utter 
destruction  that  momentarily  hover  over  all  works 
of  this  kind,  and  not  in  the  least  from  any  want 
of  courtesy  in  the  proprietors — we  eventually 
obtained  permission  to  inspect  these  mills  owned 
by  the  Messrs.  Curtis,  which  are  among  the 
largest  works  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  a 
very  wet  day,  but  that  circumstance  was  rather 
favorable  than  otherwise,  as  our  obliging  com- 
panion, Mr.  Ashbee,  the  manager  of  the  works, 
considerately  informed  us.  After  visiting  suc- 
cessively the  mills  where  the  charcoal,  saltpetre, 
and  brimstone,. are  separately  prepared,  we  plash 
our  way  over  the  wet  path  to  the  "  incorporation 
mill" — a  sufficiently  dangerous  place.  Having 
exchanged  our  boots  for  India  rubber  over-shoes, 
we  enter  and  find  the  machinery — consisting  of 
two  ponderous,  upright  millstones,  rolling  round 
like  wajron-wheels,  in  a  small  circle.  In  the  bed 
beneath  these  huge  rolling  stones  lies,  not  one, 
hut  the  //tree  terrible  ingredients  of  pow^dered 
charcoal,  saltpetre,  and  sulphur,  which  are  thus 
incorporated.  The  bed  upon  which  the  stones 
roll  is  of  iron  ;  from  it  the  stones  would  inevita- 
bly strike  sparks — and  "  there  an  end  of  all  " — 
if  they  came  in  contact  in  any  part.  But  be- 
tween the  stones  and  the  iron  bed  lies  the  incor- 
porating powder — forty  pounds  of  it  giving  abed 
of  intermediate  powder,  of  two  or  three  inches 


deep  ;  so  that  the  explosive  material  is  absolute 
ly  the  only  protection.  So  long  as  the  powdei 
lies  in  this  bed  with  no  part  of  the  iron  left  bare, 
all  is  considered  to  be  safe.  To  keep  it  within 
the  bed,  therefore — while  the  rolling  twist  of  the 
stones  is  continually  displacing  it,  and  rubbinf: 
it  outward  and  inward — several  mechanical  con- 
trivances are  adopted,  which  act  like  guides,  an<l 
scoops,  and  scrapers ;  and  thus  restore,  with 
regularity,  the  powder  to  its  proper  place,  be- 
neath the  stones.  A  water-wheel  keeps  this  mill 
in  action.  No  workmen  remain  here  ;  but  the 
time  required  for  the  incorporating  process  being 
known,  the  bed  of  powder  is  laid  down,  the  mill 
set  in  motion,  and  then  shut  up  and  left  to  itself 
— as  it  ought  to  be,  in  case  of  any  little  over- 
sight or  "  hitch"  on  the  part  of  the  guides,  scoops, 
or  scrapers.  The  machinery  of  these  mills,  as 
may  be  readily  credited,  is  always  kept  in  the 
finest  order.  "  And  yet,"  says  Mr.  Ashbee,  in 
a  whisper ;  "  and  yet,  five  of  them — just  such 
mills  as  these — went  off  at  Faversham,  the  other 
day,  one  after  the  other.  Nobody  knew  how." 
This  seasonable  piece  of  information  naturally 
increases  the  peculiar  interest  we  feel  in  the  ob- 
jects we  are  now  examining,  as  they  proceed 
with  their  work. 

The  next  house  we  visit,  Mr.  Ashbee  assures 
us,  is  a  very  interesting  process.  To  be  sure,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ;  and  what  makes 
this  worse,  is  the  fact  that  the  process  is  of  that 
kind  which  requires  the  constant  presence  of  the 
men.  They  can  not  set  the  machiner}^  to  work, 
and  leave  it  for  a  given  time  ;  they  must  always 
remain  on  the  spot.  It  is  the  "  Corning  House" 
sometimes  called  "  Graining,"  as  it  is  the  pro- 
cess which  reduces  the  cakes  and  hard  knobs, 
into  which  the  gunpowder  has  been  forced  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  into  grains — a  very  nice,  and, 
it  would  appear,  a  sufficiently  alarming  operation. 

Ascending  by  a  rising  pathway,  we  pass  over 
a  mound  covered  with  a  plantation  of  firs,  and 
descending  to  a  path  by  the  river  side,  we  arrive 
at  a  structure  of  black  timber,  some  five-and- 
twenty  feet  high,  set  up  in  the  shape  of  an  acute 
angle.  This  is  a  "blast-wall,"  intended  to  offer 
some  resistance  to  a  rush  of  air  in  case  of  an  ex- 
plosion near  at  hand.  There  is  also  a  similar 
blast-wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Passing  this  structure,  we  arrive  at  a  green  em- 
bankment thrown  up  as  in  fortified  places,  and 
behind  and  beneath  this  stands  the  "  Corning 
House." 

It  is  a  low-roofed,  black  edifice,  like  the  rest, 
although,  if  possible,  with  a  still  more  dismal 
appearance.  We  know  not  what  causes  the  im- 
pression, but  we  could  fancy  it  some  place  of 
torture,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  darkest  pa- 
gan superstitions,  or  those  of  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion. A  little  black  vestibule,  or  out-house,  stands 
on  the  side  nearest  us.  The  whole  structure  is 
planted  on  the  rivers  edge,  to  which  the  platform 
in  front  extends.  We  enter  the  little  vestibule, 
and  here  we  go  through  the  ceremony  of  the 
over-shoes.  We  are  then  permitted  to  advance 
upon  the  sacred  platform,  and  we  then  approach 
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the  entrance.  If  we  have  received  a  strange  I 
and  unaccountable  impression  of  a  place  of  tor- 
ture, from  the  external  appearance  and  surround- 
ing circumstances,  this  is  considerably  borne  out 
by  the  interior.  The  first  thing  that  seems  to 
justify  this  is  a  dry,  strangulated,  shrieking  cry 
which  continues  at  intervals.  We  discover  that 
it  is  the  cry  of  a  v^^ooden  screw  in  torment,  which 
in  some  sort  reconciles  us.  But  the  sound  lin- 
gers, and  the  impression  too.  The  flooring  is 
all  covered  with  leather  and  hides,  all  perfectly 
black  with  the  dust  of  gunpowder,  and  on  this 
occasion  all  perfectly  dry.  We  do  not  much  like 
that :  the  wet  sliding  about  was  more  amusing  ; 
perhaps,  also,  a  trifle  safer. 

The  first  object  that  seizes  upon  our  attention 
is  a  black  square  frame-work,  apparently  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling.  Its  ugly  perpendicular 
beams,  and  equally  uncouth  horizontal  limbs 
would  be  just  the  thing  to  hang  the  dead  bodies 
of  tortured  victims  in.  We  can  not  help  follow- 
ing up  our  first  impression.  The  men  here,  who 
stand  in  silence  looking  intently  at  us,  all  wear 
black  masks.  On  the  left  there  is  reared  a 
structure  of  black  wood  reaching  to  within  two 
or  three  feet  of  the  roof  It  is  built  up  in  several 
stages,  descending  like  broad  steps.  Each  of 
these  broad  steps  contains  a  sieve  made  of  close- 
ly woven  wire,  which  becomes  finer  as  the  steps 
get  lower  and  lower.  In  this  machine  we  no- 
ticed iron  axles  for  the  wheels,  but  our  attention 
was  directed  to  the  rollers,  which  were  of  zinc. 
Thus  the  friction  does  not  induce  sparks,  the 
action  being  also  guarded  against  external  blows. 
At  present  the  machine  is  not  in  motion  ;  and 
the  men  at  work  here  observe  their  usual  silence 
an<J  depressing  gravity.  We  conjecture  that  the 
machine,  when  put  in  motion,  shakes  and  sifts 
the  gunpowder  in  a  slow  and  most  cautious  man- 
ner, corresponding  to  the  seriousness  of  the  hu- 
man workers,  and  with  an  almost  equal  sense  of 
the  consequences  of  iron  mistaking  for  once  the 
nature  of  copper  and  brass.  "  Put  on  the  house  !" 
says  Mr.  Ashbee,  in  the  calm  voice  always  used 
here,  and  nodding  at  the  same  time  to  the  head 
coming-man.  A  rumbling  sound  is  heard — the 
wheels  begin  to  turn — the  black  sieves  bestir 
themselves,  moving  from  side  to  side ;  the  wheels 
turn  faster — the  sieves  shake  and  shuffle  faster. 
We  trust  there  is  no  mistake.  They  all  get 
faster  still.  We  do  net  wish  them  to  put  them- 
selves to  any  inconvenience  on  our  account.  The 
full  speed  is  laid  on !  The  wheels  whirl  and 
buzz — iron  teeth  play  into  brass  teeth — copper 
winks  at  iron — the  black  sieves  shake  their  in- 
fernal sides  into  fury — the  whole  machine  seems 
bent  upon  its  own  destruction — the  destruction 
of  us  all  !  Now — one  small  spark — and  in  an 
instant  the  whole  of  this  house,  with  all  in  it, 
would  be  instantly  swept  away  !  Nobody  seems 
to  think  of  this.  And  see  ! — how  the  gunpow- 
der rushes  from  side  to  side  of  the  sieves,  and 
pours  down  from  one  stage  to  the  other.  Wc 
feel  sure  that  all  this  must  be  much  faster  than 
usual.  We  do  not  wish  it.  Why  should  pride 
j^^event  our  requesting  that  this  horror  should 


cease  1  We  hear,  also,  an  extraordinary  noise 
behind  us.  Turning  hastily  round,  we  see  the 
previously  immovable  black  frame-work  for  the 
dead  whirling  round  and  round  in  the  air  with 
frightful  rapidity,  while  two  men  with  wooden 
shovels  are  shoveling  up  showers  of  gunpowder, 
as  if  to  smother  and  suffocate  its  madness.  No- 
thing but  shame — nothing  but  shame  and  an  an- 
guish of  self-command,  prevents  our  instantly 
darting  out  of  the  house — across  the  platform — 
and  headlong  into  the  river. 

W^hat  a  house — what  a  workshop !  It  is  quiet 
again.  We  have  not  sprung  into  the  river.  But 
had  we  been  alone  here,  under  such  circum- 
stances for  the  first  time,  we  should  have  had  no 
subsequent  respect  for  our  own  instincts  and 
promptitude  of  action  if  we  had  done  any  thing 
else.  As  it  was,  the  thing  is  a  sensation  for  life. 
We  find  that  the  whirling  frame-work  also  con- 
tains sieves — that  the  invisible  moving  power  is 
by  a  water-wheel  under  the  flooring,  which  acts 
by  a  crank.  But  we  are  very  much  obliged  al- 
ready— we  have  had  enough  of  "  corning." 

We  take  our  departure  over  the  platform — 
have  our  over-shoes  taken  ofif — and  finding  that 
there  is  something  more  to  see,  we  rally  and  re- 
cover our  breath,  and  are  again  on  the  path  by 
the  water's  edge.  A  man  is  coming  down  the 
river  with  a  small  covered  barge,  carrying  pow- 
der from  one  house  to  another.  We  remark  that 
boating  must  be  one  of  the  safest  positions,  not 
only  as  unconducive  to  explosion,  but  even  in 
case  of  its  occurring  elsewhere.  Mr.  Ashbee 
coincides  in  this  opinion,  although,  he  adds,  that 
some  time  ago,  a  man  coming  down  the  river  in  a 
boat — just  as  that  ope  is  now  doing — had  his 
right  arm  blown  off.  We  see  that,  in  truth,  7w 
position  is  safe.  One  may  be  "  blown  off"  any 
where,  at  any  moment.  Thus  pleasantly  con- 
versing as  we  walk,  we  arrive  at  the  "  Glazing- 
House." 

The  process  of  glazing  consists  in  mixing 
black-lead  with  gunpowder  in  large  grains,  and 
glazing,  or  giving  it  a  fine  glossy  texture.  For 
this  purpose  four  barrels  containing  the  grains 
are  ranged  on  an  axle.  They  are  made  to  re- 
volve during  four  hours,  to  render  them  smooth  ; 
black-lead  is  then  added,  and  they  reyolve  four 
hours  more.  There  is  iron  in  this  machinery  ; 
but  it  works  upon  brass  or  copper  wheels,  so  that 
friction  generates  heat,  but  not  fire.  The  pro- 
cess continues  from  eight  to  twenty-four  hours, 
according  to  the  fineness  of  polish  required  ;  and 
the  revolution  of  the  barrels  sometimes  causes  the 
heat  of  the  gunpowder  within  to  rise  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  degrees — even  to  charring  the 
wood  of  the  interior  of  the  barrels  by  the  heat 
and  friction.  We  inquire  what  degree  of  heat 
they  may  be  in  at  the  present  moment  ?  It  is 
rather  high,  we  learn  ;  and  the  head-glazer  polite- 
ly informs  us  that  we  may  put  our  hand  and  arm 
into  the  barrels  and  feel  the  heat.  He  opens  it 
at  the  top  for  the  purpose.  We  take  his  word 
for  it.  However,  as  he  inserts  one  hand  and 
arm  by  way  of  example,  we  feel  in  some  sort 
callefl  upon,  for  the  honor  of  "  Household  Words," 
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to  do  the  same.  It  is  extremely  hot,  and  a  most 
agreeable  sensation.  The  faces  of  the  men  here, 
being  all  black  from  the  powder,  and  shining 
with  the  addition  of  the  black  lead,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  grim  masks  of  demons  in  a  panto- 
mime, or  rather  of  real  demons  in  a  mine.  Their 
eyes  look  out  upon  us  with  a  strange  intelli- 
gence. They  know  the  figure  they  present.  So 
do  we.  This,  added  to  their  subdued  voice,  and 
whispering,  and  mute  gesticulation,  and  noiseless 
moving  and  creeping  about,  renders  the  scene 
quite  unique  ;  and  a  little  of  it  goes  a  great  way. 

Our  time  being  now  short — our  hours,  in  fact, 
being  "  numbered" — we  move  quickly  on  to  the 
next  house,  some  hundred  yards  distant.  It  is 
the  "  Stoving-house."  We  approach  the  door. 
Mr.  Ashbee  is  so  good  as  to  say  there  is  no  need 
for  us  to  enter,  as  the  process  may  be  seen  from 
the  door-way.  W^e  are  permitted  to  stand  upon 
the  little  platform  outside,  in  our  boots,  dispens- 
ing with  the  over-shoes.  This  house  is  heated 
by  pipes.  The  powder  is  spread  upon  numerous 
wooden  trays,  and  slid  into  shelves  on  stands,  or 
racks.  The  heat  is  raised  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  degrees.  We  salute  the  head  stove- 
man,  and  depart.  But  turning  round  to  give  a 
"  longing,  lingering  look  behind,"  we  see  a  large 
mop  protruded  from  the  door-way.  Its  round 
head  seems  to  inspect  the  place  where  we  stood 
in  our  boots  on  the  platform.  It  evidently  dis- 
covers a  few  grains  of  gravel  or  grit,  and  de- 
scends upon  them  immediately,  to  expurgate  the 
evil  communication  which  may  corrupt  the  good 
manners  of  the  house.  A  great  watering-pot  is 
next  advanced,  and  then  a  stern  head — not  un- 
like an  old  medallion  we  have  seen  of  Diogene.s — 
looks  round  the  door-post  after  us. 

The  furnace,  with  its  tall  chimney,  by  means 
of  which  the  stove-pipes  of  the  house  we  have 
just  visited,  are  heated,  is  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, the  pipes  being  carried  under-ground  to 
the  house. 

We  next  go  to  look  at  the  "  Packing-house," 
where  the  powder  is  placed  in  barrels,  bags,  tin 
cases,  paper  cases,  canisters,  &c.  On  entering 
this  place,  a  man  runs  swiftly  before  each  of  us, 
laying  down  a  mat  for  each  foot  to  step  upon  as 
we  advance,  thus  leaving  rows  of  mats  in  our 
wake,  over  which  we  are  required  to  pass  on  re- 
turning. We  considered  it  a  mark  of  great  at- 
tention— a  kind  of  Oriental  compliment. 

The  last  of  our  visits  is  to  a  "  Charge-House." 
There  are  several  of  these,  where  the  powder  is 
kept  in  store.  We  approach  it  by  a  path  through 
a  plantation.  It  lies  deep  among  the  trees — a 
most  lonely,  dismal  sarcophagus.  It  is  roofed 
with  water — that  is,  the  roof  is  composed  of  wa- 
t.er-tanks,  which  are  filled  by  the  rain ;  and  in 
dry  weather  they  are  filled  by  means  of  a  pump 
arranged  for  that  purpose.  The  platform  at  the 
entrance  is  of  water — that  is  to  say,  it  is  abroad 
wooden  trough  two  inches  deep,  full  of  water, 
through  which  we  are  required  to  walk.  We  do 
Ko,  and  with  far  more  satisfaction  than  some 
things  we  have  done  here  to-day.  We  enter  the 
house   alone  ;    the  others  waiting  outside.     All 


silent  and  dusky  as  an  Egyptian  tomb.  The 
tubs  of  powder,  dimly  seen  in  the  uncertain 
light,  are  ranged  along  the  walls,  like  mummies 
— all  giving  the  impression  of  a  secret  life  with- 
in. But  a  secret  life,  how  different !  "  Ah  ' 
there's  the  rub."  We  retire  with  a  mental 
obeisance,  and  a  respectful  air — the  influence 
remaining  with  us,  so  that  we  bow  slightly  on 
rejoining  our  friends  outside,  who  bow  in  return, 
looking  from  us  to  the  open  door- way  of  the 
"house!" 

With  thoughtful  brows,  and  not  in  any  verv 
high  state  of  hilarity,  after  the  duties  of  the  day 
— not  to  speak  of  being  wet  through  to  the  skin, 
for  the  second  time — we  move  through  the  fir 
groves  on  our  way  back.  We  notice  a  strange 
appearance  in  many  trees,  some  of  which  are 
curiously  distorted,  others  with  their  heads  cut 
off;  and,  in  some  places,  there  are  large  and 
upright  gaps  in  a  plantation.  Mr.  Ashbee,  after 
deliberating  inwardly  a  little  while,  informs  us 
that  a  very  dreadful  accident  happened  here  last 
year.  "  Was  there  an  explosion  V  we  inquire. 
He  says  there  was.  "And  a  serious  one!" — 
"Yes."— "Any  lives  losti"— "  Yes."— "  Two 
or  three  1"—"  More  than  that."—"  Five  or  six  1" 
He  says  more  than  that.  He  gradually  drops 
into  the  narrative,  with  a  subdued  tone  of  voice. 
There  was  an  explosion  last  year.  Six  different 
houses  blew  up.  It  began  with  a  "  Separating 
House," — a  place  for  sizing,  or  sorting,  the  dif- 
ferent grains  through  sieves.  Then  the  explo- 
sion went  to  a  "  Granulating-House,"  one  hun- 
dred yards  off.  How  it  was  carried  such  dis- 
tances, except  by  a  general  combustion  of  the 
air,  he  can  not  imagine.  Thence,  it  went  to  a 
"  Press  House,"  where  the  powder  lies  in  hard 
cakes.  Thence,  it  went  in  two  ways — on  one 
side  to  a  "  Composition  Mixing-House,"  and,  on 
the  other,  to  a  "  Glazing-House  ;"  and  thence 
to  another  "  Granulating-House."  Each  of  these 
buildings  were  fully  one  hundred  yards  from  an- 
other ;  each  was  intercepted  by  plantations  of 
fir  and  forest  trees  as  a  protection ;  and  the  whole 
took  place  within  forty  seconds.  There  wa.-^  no 
tracing  how  it  had  occurred. 

This,  then,  accounts  for  the  different  gap.«: — 
some  of  them  extending  fifty  or  sixty  yards — in 
the  plantations  and  groves  1  Mr.  Ashbee  nod.** 
a  grave  assent.  He  adds,  that  one  large  tree 
was  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  its  trunk  was  found 
deposited  at  such  a  distance,  that  they  never 
could  really  ascertain  where  it  came  from.  It 
was  just  found  lying  there.  An  iron  water- 
wheel,  of  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  belonginjr 
to  one  of  the  mills,  was  blown  to  a  distance  ol 
fifty  yards  through  the  air,  cutting  through  the 
heads  of  all  the  trees  in  its  way,  and  finall\ 
lodging  between  the  upper  boughs  of  a  large  tr(M\ 
where  it  stuck  fast,  like  a  boy's  kite.  The  poor 
fellows  who  were  killed — (our  informant  here 
drops  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  speaks  in  shoii 
detached  fragments  ;  there  is  nobody  near  u.'<. 
but  he  feels  as  a  man  should  feel  in  speaking  oi' 
such  things) — the  poor  fellows  who  were  killed 
were   horribly  mutilated — more  than  mutilated. 
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some  of  them — their  different  members  distribu- 
ted hither  and  thither,  could  not  be  buried  with 
their  proper  owners,  to  any  certainty.  One  man 
escaped  out  of  a  house,  before  it  blew  up,  in  time 
to  run  at  least  forty  yards.  He  was  seen  run- 
ning, when  suddenly  he  fell.  But  when  he  was 
picked  up,  he  was  found  to  be  quite  dead.  The 
concussion  of  the  air  had  killed  him.  One  man 
coming  down  the  river  in  a  boat  was  mutilated. 
Some  men  who  were  missing,  were  never  found 
— blown  all  to  nothing.  The  place  where  some 
of  the  "  houses"  had  stood,  did  not  retain  so 
!-nuch  as  a  piece  of  timber,  or  a  brick.  All  had 
been  swept  away,  leaving  nothing  but  the  torn- 
up  ground,  a  little  rubbish,  and  a  black  hash  of 
hits  of  stick,  to  show  the  place  where  they  had 
been  erected. 

We  turn  our  eyes  once  more  toward  the  im- 
mense gaps  in  the  fir  groves,  gaps  which  here 
and  there  amount  to  wide  intervals,  in  which  all 
the  trees  are  reduced  to  about  half  their  height, 
having  been  cut  away  near  the  middle.  Some 
trees,  near  at  hand,  we  observe  to  have  been 
flayed  of  their  bark  all  down  one  side  ;  others 
have  strips  of  bark  hanging  dry  and  black.  Sev- 
eral trees  are  strangely  distorted,  and  the  entire 
trunk  of  one  large  fir  has  been  literally  twisted 
like  a  corkscrew,  from  top  to  bottom,  requiring 
an  amount  of  force  scarcely  to  be  estimated  by 
any  known  means  of  mechanical  power.  Amid 
all  this  quietness,  how  dreadful  a  visitation  !  It 
is  visible  on  all  sides,  and  fills  the  scene  with  a 
solemn,  melancholy  weight. 

But  we  will  linger  here  no  longer.  We  take 
a  parting  glance  around,  at  the  plantations  of 
firs,  some  of  them  prematurely  old,  and  shaking 
their  heads,  while  the  air  wafts  by,  as  though 
conscious  of  their  defeated  youth,  and  all  its 
once-bright  hopes.  The  dead  leaves  lie  thick 
beneath,  in  various  sombre  colors  of  decay,  and 
through  the  thin  bare  woods  we  see  the  gray 
light  fading  into  the  advancing  evening.  Here, 
where  the  voice  of  man  is  never  heard,  we  pause, 
to  listen  to  the  sound  of  rustling  boughs,  and 
the  sullen  rusli  and  murmur  of  water-wheels  and 
mill-streams  ;  and,  over  all,  the  song  of  a  thrush, 
even  while  uttering  blithe  notes,  gives  a  touch- 
ing sadness  to  this  isolated  scene  of  human  la- 
bors— labors,  the  end  of  which,  is  a  destruction 
of  numbers  of  our  species,  which  may,  or  may 
not,  be  necessary  to  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  the  liberty  of  mankind. 

AN  INSANE  PHILOSOPHER. 

A  VISITOR  to  the  Hanwell  Insane  Asylum, 
in  England,  v/ill  have  his  attention  directed 
to  one  of  the  inmates  who  is  at  once  the  "  pet," 
the  peer,  the  philosopher,  and  the  poet  of  that 
vas.t  community.  No  one  can  long  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilej^e  of  his  company  without  perceiving  that  he 
has  received  a  first-rate  classical  education.  His 
mind  is  remarkably  clear-visioned,  acute,  severe, 
logical,  and  accomplished.  His  manners  usually 
display  the  refinement,  polish,  and  urbanity  of  a 
well-bred  gentleman,  though  at  times,  it  is  said, 
they  are  tinged  with  a  degree  of  aristocratic  pride. 


austerity,  and  hauteur,  especially  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  ignorant  and  vulgar.  In 
conversation,  though  impeded  by  a  slight  hesi- 
tation of  utterance,  he  displays  clearness  and 
breadth  of  intelligence  in  all  his  views,  and  poum 
forth  freely  from  the  treasures  of  a  well-stored 
memory  abundance  of  information,  anecdote,  and 
fact.  His  physiognomy  and  physical  structure 
are  well  adapted  to  enshrine  a  mind  of  such  n 
calibre.  In  stature  he  is  tall,  rather  slender,  but 
firmly  knit.  The  muscular  development  of  ilw 
frame  denotes  considerable  strength — a  quality 
which  he  claims  to  possess  in  a  pre-eminent  de- 
gree. He  boasts,  probably  with  considerable  truth, 
of  having  no  equal,  in  this  respect,  in  the  asy- 
lum. His  head,  beautifully  formed,  after  a  fine 
intellectual  type,  is  partially  bald — the  few  sur- 
viving locks  of  hair  that  fringe  its  sides  being 
nearly  gray.  The  keen,  twinkling,  gray  eye  ; 
the  prominent  classic  brow  ;  the  boldly-chiseled 
aquiline  nose  ;  the  thin  cheeks,  "  sicklied  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought;"  the  sharp  feat- 
ures, together  with  the  small,  firmly-compressed 
mouth,  plainly  bespeak  him  a  man  of  reflection, 
and  strong  purpose.  In  age,  he  appears  to  have 
weathered  about  fifty  stormy  winters.  The  term  of 
his  residence  in  this  rendezvous  of  aflflicted  strang- 
ers is  somewhere  about  six  years.  His  real  name, 
his  early  history,  his  human  kindred,  his  former 
social  status — in  fact,  all  the  antecedents  of  his 
life,  previous  to  his  admission  to  the  asylum — are 
utterly  unknown.  On  all  these  matters  he  pre- 
serves the  silence  of  a  sphinx.  No  remarks,  so 
far  as  we  know,  have  ever  escaped  his  lips,  cal- 
culated to  afford  any  certain  clew  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  mystery  that  enshrouds  him.  Sur- 
mise and  conjecture  have  of  course  been  busy 
with  their  guesses  as  to  his  probable  extraction  ; 
and  the  organ  of  wonder  has  been  sorely  taxed 
in  an  effort  to  account  for  the  marvelous  fact,  that 
a  gentleman  of  such  apparent  distinction,  it  may 
be  of  noble  birth  and  fortune,  should  have  been 
lost  to  his  friends  for  a  space  of  six  years,  and  no 
earnest  inquiries  been  made  to  discover  his  fate. 
That  he  is  of  aristocratic  descent,  appears  to  be 
the  general  impression  among  the  officers  and  in- 
mates of  the  asylum — an  impression  justified  by 
his  elegant  manners,  his  superior  attainments,  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  noble  families,  and 
many  significant  allusions  found  in  his  painted 
chamber,  upon  the  walls  of  which  he  has  faith- 
fully daguerreotyped  the  images,  the  feelings,  the 
recollections,  and  the  cherished  sentiments  of  hif 
inner  man.  The  Jicfitmis  name  by  which  he  is 
known  at  present  is  that  of  Mr.  Chiswick — a  name 
commemorative  of  the  scene  of  that  sad  event 
which  has  overshadowed  the  afternoon.and  which 
threatens  to  darken  the  evening,  of  his  earthlv 
existence.  But  the  reader  will  be  anxious  to 
learn  under  what  strange  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances this  mysterious  being — without  father  or 
mother,  brothers  or  sisters,  kinsfolk  or  acquaint- 
ances, and  without  even  a  local  habitation  or  a 
name — obtained  an  introduction  to  this  strange 
home.  We  will  at  once  state  such  facts  as  we 
have  been  able  to  collect. 
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On  one  Sabbath-day,  about  six  years  ago,  a 
congregation  had  gathered  together,  as  was  their 
wont,  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  in  the 
small  country  church  of  Turnham  Green,  near 
(^hiswick.  The  officiating  clergyman  and  the 
worshiping  assembly  had  jointly  gone  through 
the  liturgical  services  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  unusual  event.  As  soon  as  the  robed  minis- 
ter had  ascended  the  sacred  desk,  and  commenc- 
ed his  discourse,  however,  the  eyes  of  a  portion 
of  the  audience  were  attracted  toward  a  gentle- 
man occupying  a  somewhat  conspicuous  position 
in  the  church,  whose  strange  and  restless  move- 
ments, wild  and  excited  air,  and  occasional  audi- 
ble exclamations,  indicated  the  presence  of  either 
a  fanatic  or  a  lunatic.  These  symptoms  contin- 
ued to  increase,  until,  at  length,  as  if  irritated 
beyond  endurance  by  some  sentiment  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  preacher,  he  gave  way  to  a 
perfect  paroxysm  of  frenzy,  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  seized  his  hat,  and  flung  it  at  the 
head  of  the  minister.  Of  course,  the  service  was 
suspended  until  the  offender  was  expelled.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  unhappy  author  of 
this  untoward  disturbance  was  suffering  under  a 
violent  fit  of  mania.  When  borne  from  the  church, 
no  person  could  recognize  or  identify  him.  He 
was  a  total  stranger  to  all  residing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, so  that  no  clew  could  be  obtained  that 
would  enable  them  to  restore  him  to  the  custody 
and  surveillance  of  his  friends.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  taken  to  the  adjoining  work- 
house at  Isleworth,  where  he  was  detained  for 
some  weeks  under  medical  care,  during  which 
period  the  most  diligent  inquiries  were  instituted 
with  the  view  of  unraveling  the  mystery  of  the 
stranger's  kinship.  But  without  avail.  No  one 
claimed  him  ;  and  even  when  pressed  himself  to 
impart  some  information  on  the  subject,  he  either 
could  not  or  would  not  divulge  the  secret.  Find- 
ing, at  length,  that  all  eflforts  to  identify  the  great 
Incognito  were  ineflfectual,  he  was  removed  to 
Hanwell,  the  asylum  of  the  county  to  which  he 
had  thus  suddenly  become  chargeable,  and  where 
he  has  ever  since  remained. 

Mr.  Chiswick  is  treated  by  the  magistrates  and 
officers  with  great  kindness  and  consideration. 
His  employments  are  such  as  befit  a  gentleman. 
No  menial  or  laborious  tasks  are  imposed  upon 
him.  He  is  allowed,  to  a  great  extent,  to  con- 
sult his  predilections,  and  these  are  invariably  of 
a  tasteful  and  elegant  description.  His  time  is 
divided  chiefly  between  reading  and  painting,  in 
which  occupations  he  is  devotedly  industrious. 
He  is  an  early  riser,  and  intersperses  his  more 
sedentary  pursuits  with  seasons  of  vigorous  ex- 
ercise. To  this  practice,  in  conjunction  with 
strictly  temperate  habits,  he  attributes  his  excel- 
lent health  and  remarkable  prowess.  To  a  stran- 
ger, no  signs  of  mental  aberration  are  discernible. 
His  aspect  is  so  calm  and  collected,  and  his  ideas 
are  so  lucidly  expressed,  that,  if  met  with  in  any 
other  place  besides  an  asylum,  no  one  would  sus- 
pect that  he  had  ever  been  smitten  with  a  calam- 
ity so  terrible.  He  would  simply  be  regarded  as 
eccentric.     So  satisfied  is  he  of  his  own  perfect 


saneness,  and  of  his  ability  to  secure  self-main- 
tenance by  the  productions  of  his  own  genius, 
that  confinement  begins  to  be  felt  by  him  as  in- 
tolerably irksome  and  oppressive.  The  invisible 
fetters  gall  his  sensitive  soul,  and  render  him 
impatient  of  restraint.  On  our  last  visit  but  one. 
he  declared  that  he  had  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  doing  any  thing  more  to  his  painted  room ;  he 
aspired  to  higher  things  than  that.  He  was 
striving  to  cultivate  his  artistic  talents,  so  that 
by  their  exercise  he  might  henceforth  minister 
to  his  own  necessities.  Who  his  connections, 
and  what  his  antecedents  were  should  never  be 
known — they  were  things  that  concerned  no  one ; 
his  aim  was  to  qualify  himself,  by  self-reliant 
labor,  to  wrestle  once  more  with  the  world,  and 
to  wring  from  it  the  pittance  of  a  humble  sub- 
sistence. As  soon  as  he  felt  himself  competent 
to  hazard  this  step,  he  intended  to  demand  his 
immediate  release  ;  "  and,  should  it  then  be  re- 
fused," said  he,  with  the  solemn  and  impressive 
emphasis  of  a  man  thoroughly  in  earnest,  "they 
will,  on  the  next  day,  find  me  a  corpsey  To 
the  superintendent  in  the  tailoring  department, 
he  likewise  remarked,  a  short  time  since,  when 
giving  instructions  for  a  new  garment :  "  This 
is  the  last  favor  I  shall  ever  ask  of  you.  I  in- 
tend shortly  to  quit  the  asylum  ;  for  if  they  do 
not  discharge  me  of  their  own  accord,  in  answer 
to  my  request,  I  roill  discharge  myself y 

On  the  occasion  of  our  second  visit  to  the 
asylum,  Vv'e  were  received  by  Mr.  Chiswick  with 
great  courtesy,  and  were  favored  with  a  long 
conversation  on  a  variety  of  topics.  Besides  the 
exercise  of  his  brush  and  pencil,  his  genius  man- 
ifests itself  in  other  ways,  some  of  them  being 
rather  amusing  and  eccentric.  Among  these,  is 
that  of  making  stockings,  and  other  articles  of 
apparel  in  a  very  original  manner.  His  mind, 
as  we  have  remarked,  is  well  replenished  with 
anecdotes  and  illustrations  suitable  to  whatever 
topic  may  happen  to  be  on  hand.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  upon  offering  us  a  glass  of  wine, 
we  declined  his  hospitality,  on  the  true  plea  that 
we  had  fasted  since  eight  o'clock  m  the  morning, 
and  it  was  then  nearly  five  in  the  afternoon 
Upon  this,  he  produced  a  piece  of  sweet  bread, 
saying,  "  Take  that  first,  and  then  the  wine  will 
not  hurt  you.  You  remember  the  anecdote  of 
the  bride?  Soon  after  her  marriage,  her  mother 
inquired,  '  How  does  your  husband  treat  you,  my 
dear  r  'Oh,  he  loves  me  very  much,  for  he 
gives  me  two  glasses  of  white  wine  every  morn- 
ing before  I  am  up.'  '  My  dear  child,'  said  the 
mother,  with  an  air  of  alarm,  '  he  means  to  kill 
you.  However,  do  not  refuse  the  wine,  but  take 
a  piece  of  cake  to  bed  with  you  at  night,  and 
when  he  is  gone  for  the  wine  in  the  morning,  do 
you  eat  the  cake,  then  the  wine  will  not  hurt 
you,'  The  bride  obeyed  the  mother's  advice, 
and  lived  to  a  good  old  age." 

Having  sat  down  by  the  fire  in  the  ward  with 
a  number  of  the  patients,  Mr.  Chiswick  took  out 
his  pocket-book  to  show  us  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  some  kind  but  unknown  friend, 
who  had  visited  the  asylum,  and   also  that  he 
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might  present  to  us  a  piece  of  poetry,  which  had 
just  been  printed  at  the  asylum  press.  In  look- 
ing for  these,  he  accidentally  dropped  a  greater 
part  of  the  contents  of  his  pocket-book  on  the 
floor ;  and  when  one  of  the  lunatics  hastened  to 
scramble  for  some  of  the  papers,  Mr.  Chiswick, 
quick  as  thought,  pulled  off  the  officious  patient's 
hat,  and  sent  it  flying  to  the  other  end  of  the 
ward,  bidding  its  owner  to  run  after  it.  We  of- 
fered to  assist  in  picking  up  the  scattered  papers, 
but  he  would  not  allow  us  to  touch  them.  "You 
act,"  we  remarked,  "  on  the  principle  of  not  al- 
lowing others  to  do  for  you  any  thing  that  you 
can  do  yourself"  "  Exactly  so,"  said  he,  "and 
I  will  tell  you  a  good  anecdote  about  that.  There 
was  once  a  bishop  of  Gibraltar,  who  hired  a  valet ; 
but  for  some  time  this  valet  had  nothing  to  do : 
the  bishop  cleaned  his  own  boots,  and  performed 
many  other  menial  tasks,  which  the  servant  sup- 
posed that  he  had  been  engaged  to  do.  At  length 
he  said — '  Your  lordship,  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  what  it  is  expected  that  I  should  do. 
You  clean  your  own  boots,  brush  your  own 
clothes,  and  do  a  multitude  of  other  things  that 
I  supposed  would  fall  to  my  lot.'  '  Well,'  said 
the  bishop,  '  I  have  been  accustomed  to  do  this, 
and  I  can  do  it  very  well ;  therefore,  why  should 
you  do  it  1  I  act  upon  the  principle  of  never  al- 
lowing others  to  do  what  I  can  do  myself  There- 
fore, do  you  go  and  study,  and  I  will  go  on  as 
usual.  I  have  already  had  opportunities  to  get 
knowledge,  and  you  have  not ;  and  I  think  that  will 
be  to  do  to  you  as  I  should  wish  you  to  do  to  me.'  " 
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CHAPTER  I— In  Chancery. 

LONDON.  Michaelmas  Term  lately  over,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  sitting  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Hall.  Implacable  November  weather.  As  much 
mud  in  the  streets,  as  if  the  water  had  but  newly 
retired  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  would 
not  be  wonderful  to  meet  a  Megalosaurus,  forty 
feet  long  or  so,  waddling  like  an  elephantine  lizard 
up  Holborn-hill.  Smoke  lowering  down  from 
chimney-pots,  making  a  soft  black  drizzle,  with 
flakes  of  soot  in  it  as  big  as  full-grown  snow-flakes 
— gone  into  mourning,  one  might  imagine,  for  the 
death  of  the  sun.  Dogs,  undistinguishable  in 
mire.  Horses,  scarcely  better ;  splashed  to  their 
very  blinkers.  Foot  passengers,  jostling  one  an- 
other's mnbrellas,  in  a  general  infection  of  ill-tem- 
per, and  losing  their  foot-hold  at  street-corners, 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  other  foot  passengers 
have  been  slipping  and  sliding  since  the  day  broke 
(if  the  day  ever  broke),  adding  new  deposits  to  the 
crust  upon  crust  of  mud,  sticking  at  those  points 
tenaciously  to  the  pavement,  and  accumulating 
at  compound  interest. 

Fog  every  where.  Fog  up  the  river,  where  it 
flows  among  green  aits  and  meadows ;  fog  down 
the  river,  where  it  rolls  defiled  among  the  tiers  of 
shipping,  and  the  waterside  pollutions  of  a  great 
(and  dirty)  city.  Fog  on  the  Essex  marshes,  fog 
on  the  Kentish  heights.  Fog  creeping  into  the 
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cabooses  of  collier -brigs  j  fog  lying  out  oh  the 
yards,  and  hovering  in  the  rigging  of  great  ships  ; 
fog  drooping  on  the  gunwales  of  barges  and  small 
boats.  Fog  in  the  eyes  and  throats  of  ancient 
Greenwich  pensioners,  wheezing  by  the  firesides 
of  their  wards ;  fog  in  the  stem  and  bowl  of  the 
afternoon  pipe  of  the  wrathful  skipper,  down  in 
his  close  cabin ;  fog  cruelly  pinching  the  toes  and 
fingers  of  his  shivering  little  'prentice  boy  on  deek. 
Chance  people  on  the  bridges  peeping  over  the 
parapets  into  a  nether  sky  of  fog,  with  fog '  all 
round  them,  as  if  they  were  up  in  a  balloon,  and 
hanging  in  the  misty  clouds. 

Gas  looming  through  the  fog  in  divers  places 
in  the  streets,  much  as  the  smi  may,  from  the 
spongy  fields,  be  seen  to  loom  by  husbandman 
and  plow-boy.  Most  of  the  shops  lighted  two 
hours  before  their  time — as  the  gas  seems  to  know, 
for  it  has  a  haggard  and  imwilling  look. 

The  raw  afternoon  is  rawest,  and  the  dense  fog 
is  densest,  and  the  muddy  streets  are  muddiest, 
near  that  leaden-headed  old  obstruction,  appro- 
priate ornament  for  the  threshold  of  a  leaden- 
headed  old  corporation  :  Temple  Bar.  And  hard 
by  Temple  Bar,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  fog,  sits  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  in 
his  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

Never  can  there  come  fog  too  thick,  never  can 
there  come  mud  and  mu-e  too  deep,  to  assort  with 
the  groping  and  floimdering  condition  which  this 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  most  pestilent  of  hoary 
simiers,  holds,  this  day,  in  the  sight  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

On  such  an  afternoon,  if  ever,  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  ought  to  be  sitting  here — as  here  he  is 
— with  a  foggy  glory  round  his  head,  softly  fenced 
in  with  crimson  cloth  and  curtains,  addressed  by 
a  large  advocate  with  great  whiskers,  a  little 
voice,  and  an  interminable  brief,  and  outwardly 
directing  his  contemplation  to  the  lantern  in  the 
roof,  where  he  can  see  nothing  but  fog.  On  such 
an  afternoon,  some  score  of  members  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  bar  ought  to  be — as  here  they 
are — mistily  engaged  in  one  of  the  ten  thousand 
stages  of  an  endless  cause,  tripping  one  another 
up  on  slippery  precedents,  groping  knee-deep  in 
technicalities,  running  their  goat-hair  and  horse- 
hair warded  heads  against  walls  of  words,  and 
making  a  pretense  of  eqmty  with  serious  faces,  as 
players  might.  On  such  an  afternoon,  the  various 
solicitors  in  the  cause,  some  two  or  three  of  whom 
have  inherited  it  from  their  fathers,  who  made  a 
fortune  by  it,  ought  to  be — as  are  they  not? — 
ranged  in  a  line,  in  a  long  matted  well  (but  you 
might  look  in  vain  for  Truth  at  the  bottom  of  it), 
between  the  registrar's  red  table  and  the  silk 
gowns,  with  bills,  cross-bills,  answers,  rejoinders, 
injunctions,  affidavits,  issues,  references  to  mas- 
ters, masters'  reports,  mountains  of  costly  noni- 
sense,  piled  before  them.  Well  may  the  court  be 
dim,  with  wasting  candles  here  and  there  j  well 
may  the  fog  hang  heavy  in  it,  as  if  it  would  never 
get  out ;  well  may  the  stained  glass  windows  lose 
their  color,  and  admit  no  light  of  day  into  the 
place ;  well  may  the  uninitiated  from  the  streets, 
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who  peep  in  through  the  glass  panes  in  the  door, 
bo  deterred  from  entrance  by  its  owlish  aspect, 
and  by  the  drawl  languidly  echoing  to  the  roof 
from  the  padded  dais  where  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor looks  into  the  lantern  that  has  no  light  in 
it,  and  where  the  attendant  wigs  are  all  stuck  in 
a  fog-bank!  This  is  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  has  its  decaying  houses  and  its  blighted 
lands  in  every  shire ;  which  has  its  worn-out 
lunatic  in  every  mad-house,  and  its  dead  in  every 
church-yard ;  which  has  its  ruined  suitor,  with  his 
slipshod  heels  and  threadbare  dress,  borrowing 
and  begging  through  the  roimd  of  every  man's 
acquaintance ;  which  gives  to  moneyed  might  the 
means  abundantly  of  wearying  out  the  right; 
which  so  exhausts  finances,  patience,  courage, 
hope ;  so  overtlirows  the  brain  and  breaks  the 
heart ;  that  there  is  not  an  honorable  man  among 
its  practitioners  who  would  not  give — who  does 
not  often  give — the  warning,  "Suffer  any  wrong 
that  can  be  done  you,  rather  than  come  here  !" 

Who  happen  to  be  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
court  this  murky  afternoon  besides  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  counsel  in  the  cause,  two  or 
three  counsel  who  are  never  in  any  cause,  and 
the  well  of  solicitors  before  mentioned  ?  There 
IS  the  registrar  below  the  Judge,  in  wig  and  gown ; 
and  there  are  two  or  three  maces,  or  petty-bags, 
or  privy-purses,  or  whatever  they  may  be,  in  legal 
court  suits.  These  are  all  yawning ;  for  no  crumb 
of  amusement  ever  falls  from  Jarndyce  and 
Jarndyce  (the  cause  in  hand)  which  was  squeez- 
ed dry  years  upon  years  ago.  The  short-hand 
WTiters,  the  reporters  of  the  court,  and  the  re- 
porters of  the  newspapers,  invariably  decamp  with 
the  rest  of  the  regulars  when  Jarndyce  and  Jarn- 
dyce comes  on.  Their  places  are  a  blank.  Stand- 
ing on  a  seat  at  the  side  of  the  hall,  the  better  to 
peer  into  the  curtained  sanctuary,  is  a  little  mad 
old  woman  in  a  squeezed  bonnet,  who  is  always 
in  court,  from  its  sitting  to  its  rising,  and  always 
expecting  some  incomprehensible  judgment  to  be 
given  in  her  favor.  Some  say  she  really  is,  or 
was,  a  party  to  a  suit ;  but  no  one  knows  for 
certain,  because  no  one  cares.  She  carries  some 
small  litter  in  a  reticule  which  she  calls  her  docu- 
ments ;  principally  consisting  of  paper  matches 
and  dry  lavender.  A  sallow  prisoner  has  come 
up,  in  custody,  for  the  half-dozenth  time,  to  make 
a  personal  application  "  to  purge  himself  of  his 
contempt;"  which,  being  a  solitary  surviving  ex- 
ecutor who  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  conglomera- 
tion about  accounts  of  which  it  is  not  pretended 
that  he  had  ever  any  knowledge,  he  is  not  at  all 
likely  ever  to  do.  In  the  meantime,  his  prospects 
in  life  are  ended.  Another  ruined  suitor,  who 
periodically  appears  from  Shro/shire,  and  breaks 
out  into  efforts  to  address  the  Chancellor  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  business,  and  who  can  by  no 
means  be  made  to  understand  that  the  Chancellor 
is  legally  ignorant  of  his  existence  after  making 
it  desolate  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  plants  him- 
self in  a  good  place  and  keeps  an  eye  on  the 
Judge,  ready  to  call  out  "My  lord!"  in  a  voice 
of  sonorous  complaint,  on  the  instant  of  his  ris- 


ing. A  few  lawyers'  clerks  and  others  who  know 
this  suitor  by  sight,  linger,  on  the  chance  of  his 
furnishing  some  fun,  and  enlivening  the  dismal 
weather  a  little. 

Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  drones  on.  This  scare- 
crow of  a  suit  has,  in  course  of  time,  become  so 
complicated,  that  no  man  alive  knows  what  it 
means.  The  parties  to  it  understand  it  least; 
but  it  has  been  observed  that  no  two  Chancery 
lawyers  can  talk  about  it  for  five  minutes,  without 
coming  to  a  total  disagreement  as  to  all  the  pre- 
mises. Innumerable  children  have  been  born  into 
the  cause ;  innumerable  young  people  have  mar- 
ried into  it ;  innumerable  old  people  have  died  out 
of  it.  Scores  of  persons  have  deliriously  found 
themselves  made  parties  in  Jarndyce  and  Jarn- 
dyce, without  knowing  how  or  why ;  whole  fam- 
ilies have  inherited  legendary  hatreds  with  the 
suit.  The  little  plaintiff  or  defendant,  who  was 
promised  a  new  rocking-horse  when  Jarndyce  and 
Jarndyce  should  be  settled,  has  grown  up,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  a  real  horse,  and  trotted  away 
into  the  other  world.  Fair  wards  of  court  have 
faded  into  mothers  and  grandmothers ;  a  long  pro- 
cession of  Chancellors  has  come  in  and  gone  out; 
the  legion  of  bills  in  the  suit  have  been  trans- 
formed into  mere  bills  of  mortality ;  there  are  not 
three  Jarndyces  left  upon  the  earth  perhaps,  since 
old  Tom  Jarndyce  in  despair  blew  his  brains  out 
at  a  coffee-house  in  Chancery-lane  ;  but  Jarndyce 
and  Jarndyce  still  drags  its  dreary  length  before 
the  Court,  perennially  hopeless. 

Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  has  passed  into  a  joke. 
That  is  the  only  good  that  has  ever  come  of  it. 
It  has  been  death  to  many,  but  it  is  a  joke  in  the 
profession.  Every  master  in  Chancery  has  had 
a  reference  out  of  it.  Every  Chancellor  was  "in 
it,"  for  somebody  or  other,  when  he  was  counsel 
at  the  bar.  Good  things  have  been  said  about  it 
by  blue-nosed,  bulbous-shoed  old  benchers,  in 
select  port-wine  committee  after  dinner  in  hall. 
Articled  clerks  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fleshing 
their  legal  wit  upon  it.  The  last  Lord  Chancel- 
lor handled  it  neatly,  when,  correcting  Mr.  Blow- 
ers the  eminent  silk  gown  who  said  that  such  a 
thing  might  happen  when  the  sky  rained  potatoes, 
he  observed,  "  or  when  we  get  through  Jarndyce 
and  Jarndyce,  Mr.  Blowers;" — a  pleasantry  that 
particularly  tickled  the  maces,  bags,  and  purses. 

How  many  people  out  of  the  suit,  Jarndyce  and 
Jarndyce  has  stretched  forth  its  unwholesome 
hand  to  spoil  and  corrupt,  would  be  a  very  wide 
question.  Prom  the  master,  upon  whose  impal- 
ing files  reams  of  dusty  warrants  in  Jarndyce  ami 
Jarndyce  have  grimly  writhed  into  many  shapes ; 
down  to  the  copying  clerk  in  the  Six  Clerks'  Office, 
who  has  copied  his  tens  of  thousands  of  Chancery- 
folio-pages  imder  that  eternal  heading ;  no  man's 
nature  has  been  made  the  better  by  it.  In  trick- 
ery, evasion,  procrastination,  spoliation,  bothera- 
tion, under  false  pretenses  of  all  sorts,  there  ai« 
influences  that  can  never  come  to  good.  The 
very  solicitors'  boys  who  have  kept  the  wretched 
suitors  at  bay,  by  protesting  time  out  of  mind  that 
Mr.  Chizzle,  Mizzle,  or  otherwise,  was  particularly 
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engaged  and  had  appointments  until  dinner,  may 
have  got  an  extra  moral  twist  and  shuifle  into 
tiiemselves  out  of  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce.  The 
receiver  in  the  cause  has  acquired  a  goodly  sum 
of  money  by  it,  but  has  acquired  too  a  distrust  of 
his  own  mother,  and  a  contempt  for  his  own  kind. 
Chizzle,  Mizzle,  and  otherwise,  have  lapsed  into 
a  habit  of  vaguely  promising  themselves  that 
they  will  look  into  that  outstanding  little  matter, 
and  see  what  can  be  done  for  Drizzle — who  was 
not  well  used — ^when  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce 
shall  be  got  out  of  the  office.  Shirking  and  shark- 
ing, in  all  their  many  varieties,  have  been  sown 
broadcast  by  the  ill-fated  cause ;  and  even  those 
who  have  contemplated  its  history  from  the  out- 
ermost circle  of  such  evil,  have  been  insensibly 
tempted  into  a  loose  way  of  letting  bad  things 
alone  to  take  their  own  bad  course,  and  a  loose 
belief  that  if  the  world  go  wrong,  it  was,  in  some 
off-hand  manner,  never  meant  to  go  right. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  mud  and  at  the  heart 
of  the  fog,  sits  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  in  his 
High  Court  of  Chancery. 

"  Mr.  Tangle,"  says  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
latterly  something  restless  under  the  eloquence 
of  that  learned  gentleman. 

"  Mlud,"  says  Mr.  Tangle.  Mr.  Tangle  knows 
more  of  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  than  any  body. 
He  is  famous  for  it — supposed  never  to  have  read 
any  thing  'else  since  he  left  school. 

"  Have  you  nearly  concluded  your  argument?" 

"  Mlud,  no — variety  of  points — feel  it  my  duty 
tsubmit — ludship,"  is  the  reply  that  slides  out 
of  Mr.  Tangle. 

"  Several  members  of  the  bar  are  still  to  be 
heard,  I  believe  ?"  says  the  Chancellor,  with  a 
slight  smile. 

Eighteen  of  Mr.  Tangle's  learned  friends,  each 
armed  with  a  little  smnmary  of  eighteen  hundred 
sheets,  bob  up  like  eighteen  hammers  in  a  piano- 
forte, make  eighteen  bows,  and  drop  into  their 
eighteen  places  of  obscurity. 

"  We  will  proceed  with  the  hearing  on  Wed- 
nesday fortnight,"  says  the  Chancellor.  For,  the 
question  at  issue  is  only  a  question  of  costs,  a 
mere  bud  on  the  forest  tree  of  the  parent  suit,  and 
really  will  come  to  a  settlement  one  of  these  days. 

The  Chancellor  rises  ;  the  bar  rises  ;  the  pris- 
oner is  brought  forward  in  a  hurry ;  the  man  from 
Shropshire  cries,  "My  lord!"  Maces,  bags,  and 
purses,  indignantly  proclaim  silence,  and  frowm 
at  the  man  from  Shropshire. 

"  In  reference,"  proceeds  the  Chancellor,  still  on 
Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce,  to  the  young  girl ." 

"  Begludship's  pardon — boy,"  says  Mr.  Tangle, 
prematurely. 

"  In  reference,"  proceeds  the  Chancellor,  with 
extra  distinctness,  "to  the  young  girl  and  boy, 
the  two  young  people." 

(Mr.  Tangle  crushed.) 

"  Whom  I  directed  to  be  in  attendance  to-day, 
and  who  are  now  in  my  private  room,  I  will  see 
them  and  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  expediency  of 
making  the  order  for  their  residing  with  their 
uncle." 


Mr.  Tangle  on  his  legs  again. 

"Begludship's  pardon — dead." 

"  With  their,"  Chancellor  looking  through  his 
double  eye-glass  at  the  papers  on  his  desk, 
"  grandfather." 

"  Begludship's  pardon — victim  of  rash  action 
— brains." 

Suddenly  a  very  little  counsel,  with  a  terrific 
bass  voice,  arises,  fully  inflated,  in  the  back  set- 
tlements of  the  fog,  and  says,  "  Will  your  lordship 
allow  me  ?  I  appear  for  hun.  He  is  a  cousin, 
several  times  removed.  I  am  not  at  the  moment 
prepared  to  inform  the  Court  in  what  exact  re- 
move he  is  a  cousin ;  but  he  is  a  cousm." 

Leaving  this  address  (delivered  like  a  sepulchral 
message)  ringing  in  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  the 
very  little  counsel  drops,  and  the  fog  knows  him 
no  more.  Every  body  looks  for  him.  Nobody 
can  see  him. 

"  I  will  speak  with  both  the  young  people,"  says 
the  Chancellor  anew,  "  and  satisfy  myself  on  the 
subject  of  their  residing  with  their  cousin.  I  will 
mention  the  matter  to-morrow  morning  when  1 
take  my  seat." 

The  Chancellor  is  about  to  bow  to  the  bar,  when 
the  prisoner  is  presented.  Nothing  can  possibly 
come  of  the  prisoner's  conglomeration,  but  his  be- 
ing sent  back  to  prison ;  which  is  soon  done.  The 
man  from  Shropshire  ventures  another  remonstra- 
tive  "My  lord !"  but  the  Chancellor,  being  aware 
of  him,  has  dexterously  vanished.  Every  body 
else  quickly  vanishes  too.  A  battery  of  blue  bags 
is  loaded  with  heavy  charges  of  papers  and  car- 
ried off  by  clerks ;  the  little  mad  old  woman 
marches  off  with  her  documents ;  the  empty 
court  is  locked  up.  If  all  the  injustice  it  has 
committed,  and  all  the  misery  it  has  caused, 
could  only  be  locked  up  with  it,  and  the  whole 
burnt  away  in  a  great  funeral  pyre — why,  so 
much  the  better  for  other  parties  than  the  parties 
in  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  ! 


CHAPTER  II.— In  Fashion. 

It  is  but  a  glimpse  of  the  world  of  fashion  that 
we  want  »n  this  same  miry  afternoon.  It  is  not 
so  unlike  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  that  we  may 
pass  from  the  one  scene  to  the  other,  as  the  crow 
flies.  Both  the  world  of  fashion  and  the  Court 
of  Chancery  are  things  of  precedent  and  usage ; 
over-sleeping  flip  Van  Winkles,  who  have  played 
at  strange  games  through  a  deal  of  thundery 
weather ;  sleeping  beauties,  whom  the  Knight 
will  wake  one  day,  when  all  the  stopped  spits  in 
the  kitchen  shall  begin  to  turn  prodigiously. 

It  is  not  a  large  world.  Relatively  even  to 
this  world  of  ours,  which  has  its  limits  too  (as 
your  Highness  shall  find  when  you  have  made  the 
tour  of  it,  and  are  come  to  the  brink  of  the  void 
beyond),  it  is  a  very  little  speck.  There  is  much 
good  in  it ;  there  are  many  good  and  true  people 
in  it ;  it  has  its  appointed  place.  But  the  evil  of 
it  is,  that  it  is  a  world  wrapped  up  in  too  much 
jeweler's  cotton  and  fine  wool,  and  can  not  hear 
the  rushing  of  the  larger  worlds,  and  can  not  see 
them  as  they  circlo  round  the  sun.     It  is  a  dead 
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ened  world,  and  its  growth  is  sometimes  unhealthy 
for  want  of  air. 

My  Lady  Dedlock  has  returned  to  her  house  in 
town  for  a  few  days  previous  to  her  departure  for 
Paris,  where  her  ladyship  intends  to  stay  some 
weeks ;  after  which  her  movements  are  uncertain. 
The  fashionable  intelligence  says  so,  for  the  comfort 
of  the  Parisians,  and  it  knows  all  fashionable  things . 
To  know  things  otherwise,were  to  be  unfashionable. 
My  Lady  Dedlock  has  been  down  at  what  she  calls, 
in  familiar  conversation,  her  "place"  in  Lincoln- 
shire. The  waters  are  out  in  Lincolnshire.  An 
arch  of  the  bridge  in  the  park  has  been  sapped 
and  sopped  away.  The  adj  acent  low-lying  ground, 
for  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  is  a  stagnant  river,  with 
melancholy  trees  for  islands  in  it,  and  a  surface 
punctured  all  over,  all  day  long,  with  falling  rain. 
My  Lady  Dedlock's  "place"  has  been  extremely 
dreary.  The  weather,  for  many  a  day  and  night, 
has  been  so  wet  that  the  trees  seem  wet  through, 
and  the  soft  loppings  and  prunings  of  the  wood- 
man's ax  can  make  no  crash  or  crackle  as  they 
fall.  The  deer,  looking  soaked,  leave  quagmires, 
where  they  pass.  The  shot  of  a  rifle  loses  its 
sharpness  in  the  moist  air,  and  its  smoke  moves 
in  a  tardy  little  cloud  toward  the  green  rise,  cop- 
pice-topped, that  makes  a  back-ground  for  the  fall- 
ing rain.  The  view  from  my  Lady  Dedlock's  own 
windows  is  alternately  a  lead-colored  view,  and 
a  view  in  Indian  ink.  The  vases  on  the  stone 
terrace  in  the  foreground  catch  the  rain  all  day  ; 
and  the  heavy  drops  fall,  drip,  drip,  drip,  upon 
the  broad  flagged  pavement,  called,  from  old 
time,  the  Ghost's  Walk,  all  night.  On  Sundays, 
the  little  church  in  the  park  is  mouldy ;  the  oaken 
pulpit  breaks  out  into  a  cold  sweat ;  and  there  is  a 
general  smell  and  taste  as  of  the  ancient  Dedlocks 
in  their  graves.  My  Lady  Dedlock  (who  is  child- 
less), looking  out  in  the  early  twilight  from  her 
boudoir  at  a  keeper's  lodge,  and  seeing  the  light 
af  a  fire  upon  the  latticed  panes,  and  smoke  ris- 
ing from  the  chimney,  and  a  child,  chased  by  a 
woman,  running  out  into  the  rain  to  meet  the 
shining  figure  of  a  wrapped-up  man  coming 
through  the  gate,  has  been  put  quite  out  of  temper. 
My  Lady  Dedlock  says  she  has  been  "  bored  to 
death." 

Therefore  my  Lady  Dedlock  has  come  away 
from  the  pia/ce  in  Lincolnshire,  and  has  left  it  to 
the  rain,  and  the  crows,  and  the  rabbits,  and  the 
deer,  and  the  partridges,  and  pheasants.  The 
pictures  of  the  Dedlocks  past  and  gone  seemed  to 
vanish  into  the  damp  walls  in  mere  lowness  of 
spirits,  as  the  housekeeper  has  passed  along  the 
old  rooms,  shutting  up  the  shutters.  And  when 
they  will  next  come  forth  again,  the  fashionable 
intelligence — which,  like  the  fiend,  is  omniscient 
of  the  past  and  present,  but  not  the  future — can 
not  yet  undertake  to  say. 

Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  is  only  a  baronet,  but 
there  is  no  mightier  baronet  than  he.  His  family 
is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  infinitely  more  respect- 
able. He  has  a  general  opinion  that  the  world 
might  get  on  without  hills,  but  would  be  done  up 
without  Dedlocks.     He  would  on  the  v.'hole  ad- 


mit Nature  to  be  a  good  idea  (a  little  low,  per- 
haps, when  not  inclosed  with  a  park-fence),  but 
an  idea  dependent  for  its  execution  on  your  great 
county  families.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  strict 
conscience,  disdainful  of  all  littleness  and  mean- 
ness, and  ready,  on  the  shortest  notice,  to  die  any 
death  you  may  please  to  mention  rather  than 
give  occasion  for  the  least  impeachment  of  his 
integrity.  He  is  an  honorable,  obstinate,  truth- 
ful, high-spirited,  intensely  prejudiced,  perfectly 
unreasonable  man. 

Sir  Leicester  is  twenty  years,  full  measure, 
older  than  my  Lady.  He  will  never  see  sixty- 
five  again,  nor  perhaps  sixty-six,  nor  yet  sixty- 
seven.  He  has  a  twist  of  the  gout  now  and  then, 
and  walks  a  little  stiffly.  He  is  of  a  worthy  pres- 
ence, with  his  light  gray  hair  and  whiskers,  his 
fine  shirt-frill,  his  pure  white  waistcoat,  and  his 
blue  coat  with  bright  buttons  always  buttoned. 
He  is  ceremonious,  stately,  most  polite  on  every 
occasion  to  my  Lady,  and  holds  her  personal  at- 
tractions in  the  highest  estimation.  His  gallantry 
to  my  Lady,  which  has  never  changed  since  he 
courted  her,  is  the  one  little  touch  of  romantic 
fancy  in  him. 

Indeed,  he  married  her  for  love.  A  whisper 
still  goes  about,  that  she  had  not  even  family ; 
howbeit,  Sir  Leicester  had  so  much  family  that 
perhaps  he  had  enough,  and  could  dispense  with 
any  more.  But  she  had  beauty,  pride,  ambition, 
insolent  resolve,  and  sense  enough  to  portion  out 
a  legion  of  fine  ladies.  Wealth  and  station,  added 
to  these,  soon  floated  her  upward ;  and  for  years, 
now,  my  Lady  Dedlock  has  been  at  the  centre 
of  the  fashionable  intelligence,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  fashionable  tree. 

How  Alexander  wept  when  he  had  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  every  body  knows — or  has 
some  reason  to  know  by  this  time,  the  matter 
having  been  rather  frequently  mentioned.  My 
Lady  Dedlock,  having  conquered  her  world,  fell, 
not  into  the  melting  but  rather  into  the  fi-eezing 
mood.  An  exhausted  composure,  a  worn-out 
placidity,  an  equanimity  of  fatigue,  not  to  be 
ruffled  by  interest  or  satisfaction,  are  the  trophies 
of  her  victory.  See  is  perfectly  well  bred.  If 
she  could  be  translated  to  Heaven  to-morrow, 
she  might  be  expected  to  ascend  without  any 
rapture. 

She  has  beauty  still,  and,  if  it  be  not  in  its 
heyday,  it  is  not  yet  in  its  autumn.  She  has  a 
fine  face — originally  of  a  character  that  would  be 
rather  called  very  pretty  than  handsome,  but  im- 
proved into  classicality  by  the  acquired  expres- 
sion of  her  fashionable  state.  Her  figure  is  ele- 
gant, and  has  the  eff'ect  of  being  tall.  Not  that 
she  is  so,  but  that  "the  most  is  made,"  as  the 
Honorable  Bob  Staples  has  frequently  asserted 
upon  oath,  "of  all  her  points."  The  same  au- 
thority observes,  that  she  is  perfectly  got  up ; 
and  remarks,  in  commendation  of  her  hair  espe- 
cially, that  she  is  the  best-groomed  woman  ia  the 
whole  stud. 

AVith  all  her  perfections  on  her  head,  my  Lady 
Dedlock  has  come  up  from  her  place  in  Lincoln- 
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shire  (hotly  pursued  by  the  fashionable  intelli- 
gence), to  pass  a  few  days  at  her  house  in  town 
previous  to  her  departure  for  Paris,  where  her 
ladyship  intends  to  stay  some  weeks,  after  which 
her  movements  are  uncertain.  And  at  her  house 
in  town,  upon  this  muddy,  murky  afternoon,  pre- 
sents himself  an  old-fashioned  old  gentleman, 
attorney-at-law,  and  eke  solicitor  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  who  has  the  honor  of  acting 
as  legal  adviser  of  the  Dedlocks,  and  has  as 
many  cast-iron  boxes  in  Ms  office  with,  that  name 
outside,  as  if  the  present  baronet  were  the  coin 
of  the  conjuror's  trick,  and  were  constantly  being 
juggled  through  the  whole  set.  Across  the  hall, 
and  up  the  stairs,  and  along  the  passages,  and 
through  the  rooms,  which  are  very  brilliant  in 
the  season  and  very  dismal  out  of  it — Fairy-land 
to  visit,  but  a  desert  to  live  in — the  old  gentle- 
man is  conducted,  by  a  Mercury  in  powder,  to 
my  Lady's  presence. 

The  old  gentleman  is  rusty  to  look  at,  but  is 
reputed  to  have  made  good  thrift  out  of  aristo- 
cratic marriage  settlements  and  aristocratic  wills, 
and  to  be  very  rich.  He  is  surroiuided  by  a  mys- 
terious halo  of  family  confidences ;  of  which  he 
is  known  to  be  the  silent  depository.  There  are 
noble  Mausoleums  rooted  for  centuries  in  retired 
glades  of  parks,  among  the  growing  timber  and 
the  fern,  which  perhaps  hold  fewer  noble  secrets 
than  walk  abroad  among  men,  shut  up  in  the 
breast  of  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.  He  is  of  what  is 
called  the  old  school — a  phrase  generally  meaning 
any  school  that  seems  never  to  have  been  yomig 
— and  wears  knee  breeches  tied  with  ribbons,  and 
gaiters  or  stockings.  One  peculiarity  of  his  black 
clothes,  and  of  his  black  stockings,  be  they  silk 
or  worsted,  is,  that  they  never  shine.  Mute, 
close,  irresponsive  to  any  glancing  light,  his  dress 
is  like  himself.  He  never  converses,  when  not 
professionally  consulted.  He  is  found  sometimes, 
speechless  but  quite  at  home,  at  corners  of  din- 
ner-tables in  great  country  houses,  and  near  doors 
of  drawing-rooms,  concerning  which  the  fashion- 
able intelligence  is  eloquent :  where  every  body 
knows  him,  and  where  half  the  Peerage  stops  to 
say  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  ?"  He  re- 
ceives these  salutations  with  gravity,  and  buries 
them  along  with  the  rest  of  his  knowledge. 

Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  is  with  my  Lady,  and  is 
happy  to  see  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.  There  is  an  air 
of  prescription  about  him  which  is  always  agree- 
able to  Sir  Leicester ;  he  receives  it  as  a  kind  of 
tribute.  He  likes  Mr.  Tulkinghorn's  dress  ;  there 
is  a  kind  of  tribute  in  that  too.  It  is  eminently 
respectable,  and  likewise,  in  a  general  way,  re- 
tainer-like. It  expresses,  as  it  were,  the  steward 
of  the  legal  mysteries,  the  butler  of  the  legal  cel- 
lar of  the  Dedlocks. 

Has  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  any  idea  of  this  himself? 
It  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not ;  but  there  is  this  re- 
markable circumstance  to  be  noted  in  every  thing 
associated  with  my  Lady  Dedlock  as  one  of  a 
class — as  one  of  the  leaders  and  representatives 
of  her  little  world.  She  supposes  herself  to  be  an 
inscrutable  Being,  quite  out  of  the  reach  and  ken 


of  ordinary  mortals — seeing  herself  in  her  glass, 
where  indeed  she  looks  so.  Yet,  every  dim  little 
star  revolving  about  her,  from  her  maid  to  the 
manager  of  the  Italian  Opera,  knows  her  weak- 
nesses, prejudices,  follies,  haughtinesses,  and 
caprices ;  and  lives  upon  as  accurate  a  calcula- 
tion and  as  nice  a  measure  of  her  moral  nature, 
as  her  dress-maker  takes  of  her  physical  propor- 
tions. Is  a  new  dress,  a  new  custom,  a  new 
singer,  a  new  dancer,  a  new  form  of  jewelry,  a 
new  dwarf  or  giant,  a  new  chapel,  a  new  any 
thmg,  to  be  set  up  ?  There  are  deferential  peo- 
ple, in  a  dozen  callings,  whom  my  Lady  Dedlock 
suspects  of  nothing  but  prostration  before  her, 
who  can  tell  you  how  to  manage  her  as  if  she 
were  a  baby;  who  do  nothing  but  nurse  her  all 
their  lives ;  who,  humbly  affecting  to  follow  with 
profound  subservience,  lead  her  and  her  whole 
troop  after  them ;  who,  in  hooking  one,  hook  all 
and  bear  them  off,  as  Lemuel  Gulliver  bore  away 
the  stately  fleet  of  the  majestic  Lilliput.  "If 
you  want  to  address  our  people,  sir,"  say  Blaze 
and  Sparkle  the  jewelers — meaning  by  our  peo- 
ple. Lady  Dedlock  and  the  rest — "  you  must  re- 
member that  you  are  not  dealing  with  the  general 
public ;  you  must  hit  our  people  in  their  weakest 
place,  and  their  weakest  place  is  such  a  place." 
"To  make  this  article  go  down,  gentlemen," 
say  Sheen  and  Gloss  the  mercers,  to  their  friends 
the  manufacturers,  "you  must  come  to  us,  be- 
cause we  know  where  to  have  the  fashionable 
people,  and  we  can  make  it  fashionable."  "  If 
you  want  to  get  this  print  upon  the  tables  of  my 
liigh  connection,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Sladdery  the 
librarian,  "or  if  you  want  to  get  this  dwarf  or 
giant  into  the  houses  of  my  high  connection,  sir, 
or  if  you  want  to  secure  to  this  entertairmient  the 
patronage  of  my  high  connection,  sir,  you  must 
leave  it,  if  you  please,  to  me ;  for  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  study  the  leaders  of  my  high  con- 
nection, sir ;  and  I  may  tell  you,  without  vanity, 
that  I  can  turn  them  round  my  fijiger" — in  which 
Mr.  Sladdery,  who  is  an  honest  man,  does  not 
exaggerate  at  all. 

"  Therefore,  while  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  may  not 
know  what  was  passing  in  the  Dedlock  mind  at 
present,  it  is  very  possible  that  he  may. 

"  My  Lady's  cause  has  been  again  before  the 
Chancellor,  has  it,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn?"  says  Sir 
Leicester,  giving  him  his  hand. 

"Yes.  It  has  been  on  again  to-day,"  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn  replies  ;  making  one  of  his  quiet  bows 
to  my  Lady,  who  is  on  a  sofa  near  the  fire,  shad- 
ing her  face  with  a  hand-screen. 

"It  would  be  useless  to  ask,"  says  my  Lady, 
with  the  dreariness  of  the  place  in  Lincolnshire 
still  upon  her,  "whether  any  thing  has  been 
done." 

"  Nothing  that  you  would  call  any  thing  has 
been  done  to-day,"  replies  Mr.  Tulkinghorn. 

"  Nor  ever  will  be,"  says  my  Lady. 

Sir  Leicester  has  no  objection  to  an  intermin- 
able Chancery  suit.  It  is  a  slow,  expensive,  Brit- 
ish, constitutional  kind  of  thing.  To  be  sure,  he 
has  not  a  vital  interest  in  the  suit  in  question,  her 
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part  in  which  was  the  only  property  my  Lady 
brought  him ;  and  he  has  a  shadowy  impression 
that  for  hirf  name — the  name  of  Dedlock — to  be  in 
a  cause,  and  not  in  the  title  of  that  cause,  is  a  most 
ridiculous  accident.  But  he  regards  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  even  if  it  should  involve  an  occasional 
delay  of  justice  and  a  trifling  amount  of  confu- 
sion, as  a  something,  devised  in  conjunction  with 
a  variety  of  other  somethings,  by  the  perfection  of 
human  wisdom,  for  the  eternal  settlement  (hu- 
manly speaking)  of  every  thing.  And  he  is,  upon 
the  whole,  of  a  fixed  opinion,  that  to  give  the 
sanction  of  his  countenance  to  any  complaints  re- 
specting it,  would  be  to  encourage  some  person  of 
the  lower  orders  to  rise  up  somewhere — like  Wat 
Tyler. 

"  As  a  few  fresh  affidavits  have  been  put  upon 
the  file,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  "  and  as  they  are 
short,  and  as  I  proceed  upon  the  troublesome 
principle  of  begging  leave  to  possess  my  clients 
with  any  new  proceedings  in  a  cause ;"  cautious 
man,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  taking  no  more  responsi- 
bility than  necessary;  "  and  further,  as  I  see  you 
are  going  to  Paris,  I  have  brought  them  in  my 
pocket." 

(Sir  Leicester  was  going  to  Paris  too,  by-the- 
by,  but  the  delight  of  the  fashionable  intelligence 
was  in  his  Lady.) 

Mr.  Tulkmghorn  takes  out  his  papers,  asks  per- 
mission to  place  them  on  a  golden  talisman  of  a 
table  at  my  Lady's  elbow,  puts  on  his  spectacles, 
and  begins  to  read  by  the  light  of  a  shaded  lamp. 

"  '  In  Chancery.    Between  Jolin  Jarndyce — '  " 

My  Lady  mterrupts  him,  requesting  huia  to  miss 
as  many  of  the  formal  horrors  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  glances  over  his  spectacles, 
and  begins  again  lower  down.  My  Lady  careless- 
ly and  scornfully  abstracts  her  attention.  Sir 
Leicester  in  a  great  chair  looks  at  the  fire,  and 
appears  to  have  a  stately  liking  for  the  legal  repe- 
titions and  prolixities,  as  ranging  among  the  na- 
tional bulwarks.  It  happens  that  the  fire  is  hot, 
where  iny  Lady  sits ;  and  that  the  hand-screen  is 
more  beautiful  than  useful,  being  priceless,  but 
small.  My  Lady,  changing  her  position,  sees  the 
papers  on  the  table — looks  at  them  nearer — looks 
at  them  nearer  still — asks  impulsively  : 

"Who  copied  that?" 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  stops  short,  surprised  at  my 
Lady's  animation  and  her  unusual  tone. 

"Is  it  what  you  people  call  law  hand?"  she 
asks,  looking  full  at  him  in  her  careless  way  again, 
and  toying  with  her  screen.  * 

"  Not  quite.  Probably" — Mr.  Tulkinghorn  ex- 
amines it  as  he  speaks — "the  legal  character  it 
has,  was  acquired  after  the  original  hand  was 
formed.     Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Any  thing  to  vary  this  detestable  monotony. 
0,  go  on,  do  !" 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  reads  again.  The  heat  is 
greater;  my  Lady  screens  her  face.  Sir  Leicester 
dozes,  starts  up  suddenly,  and  cries,  "  Eh  ?  what 
do  you  say?" 

"I  say  I  am  afraid,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn, 
who  has  risen  hastily,  "that  Lady  Dedlock  is  ill." 


"Faint,"  my  Lady  murmurs,  with  white  lips, 
"only  that;  but  it  is  like  the  faintness  of  death. 
Don't  speak  to  me.     Pang,  and  take  me  to  my 


room 
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Mr.  Tulkinghorn  retires  into  another  chamber- 
bells  ring,  feet  shuffle  and  patter,  silence  ensues. 
Mercury  at  last  begs  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  to  return. 

"Better  now,"  quoth  Sir  Leicester,  motioning 
the  lawyer  to  sit  down  and  read  to  him  alone. 
"  I  have  been  quite  alarmed.  I  never  knew  my 
lady  swoon  before.  But  the  weather  is  extremely 
trying — and  she  really  has  been  bored  to  death 
down  at  our  place  in  Lincolnshire." 
^ 

CHAPTER  III.— A  Progress 
,  I  HAVE  a  great  deal  of  difiiculty  in  begimiing 
to  vn*ite  my  portion  of  these  pages,  for  I  know  I 
am  not  clever.  I  always  knew  that.  I  can  re- 
member, when  I  was  a  very  little  girl  indeed,  I 
used  to  say  to  my  doll,  when  we  were  alone  to- 
gether, "Now,  Dolly,  I  am  not  clever,  you  know 
very  well,  and  you  must  be  patient  with  me,  like 
a  dear !"  And  so  she  used  to  sit  propped  up  in 
a  great  arm-chair,  with  her  beautiful  complexion 
and  rosy  lips,  staring  at  me — or  not  so  much  at 
me,  I  think,  as  at  nothing — while  I  busily  stitch- 
ed away,  and  told  her  every  one  of  my  secrets. 

My  dear  old  doll !  I  was  such  a  shy  little 
thing  that  I  seldom  dared  to  open  my  lips,  and 
never  dared  to  open  my  heart,  to  any  body  else. 
It  almost  makes  me  cry  to  think  what  a  reHef  it 
used  to  be  to  me,  when  I  came  home  from  school 
of  a  day,  to  run  up  stairs  to  my  room,  and  say, 
"  0  you  dear  faithful  Dolly,  I  knew  you  would 
be  expecting  me !"  and  then  to  sit  down  on  the 
floor,  leaning  on  the  elbow  of  her  great  chair,  and 
tell  her  all  I  had  noticed  since  we  parted.  I  had 
always  rather  a  noticing  way — not  a  quick  way, 
0  no  ! — a  silent  way  of  noticing  what  passed  be- 
fore me,  and  thinking  I  should  like  to  understand 
it  better.  I  have  not  by  any  means  a  quick  un- 
derstanding. When  I  love  a  person  very  tenderly 
indeed,  it  seems  to  brighten.  But  even  that  may 
be  my  vanity. 

I  was  brought  up,  from  my  earliest  remeiti- 
brance — like  some  of  the  princesses  in  the  fairy 
stories,  only  I  was  not  charming — by  my  god- 
mother. At  least  I  only  knew  her  as  such.  She 
was  a  good,  good  woman  !  She  went  to  church 
three  times  every  Sunday,  and  to  morning  pray- 
ers on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  to  lectinres 
whenever  there  were  lectures  ;  and  never  missed. 
She  was  handsome  ;  and  if  she  had  ever  smiled, 
would  have  been  (I  used  to  think)  like  an  angel 
— but  she  never  smiled.  She  was  always  grave, 
and  strict.  She  was  so  very  good  herself,  I 
thought,  that  the  badness  of  other  people  made 
her  frown  all  her  life.  I  felt  so  dilferent  from 
her,  even  making  every  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ences between  a  child  and  a  woman ;  I  felt  so 
poor,  so  trifling,  and  so  far  ofl!";  that  I  never  could 
be  unrestrained  with  her — no,  could  never  even 
love  her  as  I  wished.  It  made  me  very  sorry  to 
consider  how  good  she  was,  and  how  unworthy 
of  her  I  was  ;   and  I  used  ardently  to  hope  that  I 
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might  have  a  better  heart ;  and  I  talked  it  over 
very  often  with  the  dear  old  doll ;  but  1  never 
loved  my  godmother  as  I  ought  to  have  loved 
her,  and  as  I  felt  I  must  have  loved  her  if  I  had 
been  a  better  girl. 

This  made  me,  I  dare  say,  more  timid  and 
retiring  than  I  naturally  was,  and  cast  me  upon 
Dolly  as  the  only  friend  with  whom  I  felt  at  ease. 
But  something  happened  when  I  was  still  q'lite 
a  little  thing,  that  helped  it  very  much. 

I  had  never  heard  my  mamma  spoken  of.  I 
had  never  heard  of  my  papa  either,  but  I  felt 
more  interested  about  my  mamma.  I  had  never 
worn  a  black  frock,  that  I  could  recollect.  I  had 
never  been  shown  my  mamma's  grave.  I  had 
never  been  told  where  it  was.  Yet  I  had  never 
been  taught  to  pray  for  any  relation  but  my  god- 
mother. I  had  more  than  once  approached  this 
subject  of  my  thoughts  with  Mrs.  Rachael,  our 
only  servant,  who  took  my  ^'.ght  away  when  I 
was  in  bed  (another  very  good  woman,  but  au- 
stere to  me),  and  she  had  only  said,  '^Esther, 
good-night!"   and  gone  away  and  left  me. 

Although  there  were  seven  girls  at  the  neigh- 
boring school  where  I  was  a  day  boarder,  and 
although  they  called  me  little  Esther  Summer- 
son,  I  knew  none  of  them  at  home.  All  of  them 
were  older  than  I,  to  be  sure  (I  was  the  youngest 
there  by  a  good  deal),  but  there  seemed  to  be 
some  other  separation  between  us  besides  that, 
and  besides  their  being  far  more  clever  than  I 
was,  and  knowing  much  more  than  I  did.  One  of 
them,  in  the  first  week  of  my  going  to  the  school 
(I  remember  it  very  well),  invited  me  home  to  a 
little  party,  to  my  great  joy.  But  my  godmother 
wrote  a  stift"  letter  declining  for  me,  and  I  never 
went.     I  never  went  out  at  all. 

It  was  my  birthday.  There  were  holidays  at 
school  on  other  birthdays — none  on  mine.  There 
were  rejoicings  at  home  on  other  birthdays,  as  I 
knew  from  what  I  heard  the  girls  relate  to  one 
another — there  were  none  on  mine.  My  birth- 
day was  the  most  melancholy  day  at  home,  in 
the  whole  year. 

I  have  mentioned,  that,  unless  my  vanity 
should  deceive  me  (as  I  know  it  may,  for  I  may 
be  very  vain,  without  suspecting  it — though  in- 
deed I  don't),  my  comprehension  is  quickened 
when  my  affection  is.  My  disposition  is  very  af- 
fectionate ;  and  perhaps  I  might  still  feel  such  a 
wound,  if  such  a  wound  could  be  received  more 
than  once,  with  the  quickness  of  that  birthday. 

Dinner  was  over,  and  my  godmother  and  I 
were  sitting  at  the  table  before  the  fire.  The 
clock  ticked,  the  fire  clicked ;  not  another  sound 
had  been  heard  in  the  room,  or  in  the  house,  for 
I  don't  know  how  long.  I  happened  to  look 
timidly  up  from  my  stitching,  across  the  table, 
at  my  godmother,  and  I  saw  in  her  face,  looking 
gloomily  at  me,  "  It  would  have  been  far  better, 
little  Esther,  had  you  had  had  no  birthday ;  that 
you  had  never  been  born  !" 

I  broke  out  sobbing  and  crying,  and  I  said, 
"  0,  dear  godmother,  tell  me,  pray  do  tell  me, 
did  maiTima  die  on  my  birthday  ?" 


"No,"  she  returned.  "Ask  me  no  more, 
child!" 

"0,  do  pray  tell  me  something  of  her.  Do 
now,  at  last,  dear  godmother,  if  you  please ! 
What  did  I  do  to  her  ?  How  did  I  lose  her  ? 
Why  am  I  so  difierent  from  other  children,  and 
why  is  it  my  fault,  dear  godmother  ?  No,  no, 
no,  don't  go  away.     0,  speak  to  me  !" 

I  was  in  a  kind  of  fright  beyond  my  grief;  and 
I  had  caught  hold  of  her  dress,  and  was  kneeling 
to  her.  She  had  been  saying  all  the  while,  "  Let 
me  go !"     But  now  she  stood  still. 

Her  darkened  face  had  such  power  over  me, 
that  it  stopped  me  in  the  midst  of  my  vehemence. 
I  put  up  my  trembling  little  hand  to  clasp  hers, 
or  to  beg  her  pardon  with  what  earnestness  I 
might,  but  withdrew  it  as  she  looked  at  me. 
and  laid  it  on  my  fluttering  heart.  She  raised 
me,  sat  in  her  chair,  and  standing  me  before  her, 
said,  slowly,  in  a  cold,  low  voice — I  see  her  knit- 
ted brow,  and  pointed  finger ; 

"Your  mother,  Esther,  is  your  disgrace,  and 
you  were  hers.  The  time  will  come — and  soon 
enough — when  you  will  understand  this  better, 
and  will  feel  it  too,  as  no  one  save  a  woman 
can.  I  have  forgiven  herj"  but  her  face  did 
not  relent ;  "  the  wrong  she  did  to  me,  and  I  say 
no  more  of  it,  though  it  was  greater  than  you 
will  ever  know — than  any  one  will  ever  know, 
but  I,  the  sufferer.  Eor  yourself,  unfortunate 
girl,  orphaned  and  degraded  from  the  first  of 
these  evil  anniversaries,  pray  daily  that  the  sins 
of  others  be  not  visited  upon  your  head,  accord- 
ing to  what  is  written.  Forget  your  mother, 
and  leave  all  other  people  to  forget  her  who  will 
do  her  unhappy  child  that  greatest  kindness. 
Now,  go  !" 

She  checked  me,  however,  as  I  was  about  to 
depart  from  her — so  frozen  as  I  was  ! — and  add- 
ed this  : 

"  Submission,  self-denial,  diligent  work,  are 
the  preparations  for  a  life  begun  with  such  a 
shadow  on  it.  You  are  different  from  other 
children,  Esther,  because  you  were  not  born,  like 
them,  in  common  sinfulness  and  wrath.  You  are 
set  apart." 

I  went  up  to  my  room,  and  crept  to  bed,  and 
laid  my  doll's  cheek  against  mine  wet  with  tears  ; 
and  holding  that  solitary  friend  upon  my  bosom, 
cried  myself  to  sleep.  Imperfect  as  my  under- 
standing of  my  sorrow  was,  I  knew  that  I  had 
brought  no  joy,  at  any  time,  to  any  body's  heart, 
and  that  I  was  to  no  one  upon  earth  what  Dolly 
was  to  me. 

Dear,  dear,  to  think  how  much  time  we  passed 
alone  together  afterward,  and  how  often  I  repeat- 
ed to  the  doll  the  story  of  my  birthday,  and  con- 
fided to  her  that  I  would  try,  as  hard  as  ever  1 
could,  to  repair  the  fault  I  had  been  born  with 
(of  which  I  confusedly  felt  guilty  and  yet  inno- 
cent), and  would  strive  as  I  grew  up  to  be  indus- 
trious, contented,  and  kind-hearted,  and  to  do 
some  good  to  some  one,  and  win  some  love  to 
myself  if  I  could.  I  hope  it  is  not  self-indulgent 
to  shed  these  tears  as  I  think  of  it.     I  am  very 
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thankful,  I  am  very  cheerful,  but  I  can  not  quite 
help  their  coming  to  my  eyes. 

There !  I  have  wiped  them  away  now,  and 
can  go  on  again  properly. 

I  felt  the  distance  between  my  godmother  and 
myself  so  much  more  after  the  birthday,  and  felt 
so  sensible  of  filling  a  place  in  her  house  which 
ought  to  have  been  empty,  that  I  foimd  her  more 
difficult  of  approach,  though  I  was  fervently 
grateful  to  her  in  my  heart,  than  ever.  I  felt  in 
the  same  way  toward  my  school  companions  ;  I 
felt  in  the  same  way  toward  Mrs.  Rachael,  who 
was  a  widow ;  and  0  toward  her  daughter,  of 
whom  she  was  proud,  who  came  to  see  her  once 
a  fortnight !  I  was  very  retired  and  quiet,  and 
tried  to  be  very  diligent. 

One  sunny  afternoon,  when  I  had  come  home 
from  school  with  my  books  and  portfolio,  watch- 
ing my  long  shadow  at  my  side,  and  as  I  was 
gliding  up  stairs  to  my  room  as  usual,  my  god- 
mother looked  out  of  the  parlor  door,  and  called 
me  back.  Sitting  with  her,  I  found — which  was 
very  unusual  indeed — a  stranger.  A  portly,  im- 
portant-looking gentleman,  dressed  all  in  black, 
with  a  white  cravat,  large  gold  watch  seals,  a 
pair  of  gold  eye-glasses,  and  a  large  seal-ring 
upon  his  little  finger. 

"  This,"  said  my  godmother  in  an  under  tone, 
"is  the  child."  Then  she  said,  in  her  naturally 
stern  way  of  speaking,  "This  is  Esther,  sir." 

The  gentleman  put  up  his  eye-glasses  to  look 
at  me,  and  said,  "Come  here,  my  dear!"  He 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  asked  me  to  take  off 
my  bonnet — looking  at  me  all  the  while.  When 
I  had  complied,  he  said,  "Ah!"  and  afterward 
"  Yes  !"  And  then,  taking  off  his  eye-glasses 
and  folding  them  in  a  red  case,  and  leaning  back 
in  his  arm-chair,  turning  the  case  about  in  his 
two  hands  he  gave  my  godmother  a  nod.  Upon 
that,  my  godmother  said,  "You  may  go  up- 
stairs, Esther!"  and  I  made  him  my  courtesy 
and  left  him. 

It  must  have  been  two  years  afterward,  and  I 
was  almost  fourteen,  when  one  dreadful  night 
my  godmother  and  I  sat  at  the  fireside.  I  was 
reading  aloud,  and  she  was  listening.  I  had 
oome  down  at  nine  o'clock,  as  I  always  did,  to 
read  the  Bible  to  her ;  and  was  reading,  from  St. 
John,  how  our  Savioixr  stooped  down,  writing 
with  his  finger  in  the  dust,  when  they  brought 
the  sinful  woman  to  him. 

"  '  So  when  they  continued  asking  him,  he  lift- 
ed up  himself  and  said  unto  them.  He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone 
at  her!'" 

I  was  stopped  by  my  godmother's  rising,  put- 
ting her  hand  to  her  head,  and  crying  out,  in  an 
awful  voice,  from  quite  another  part  of  the  book  : 

"  '  Watch  ye  therefore  !  lest  coming  suddenly 
he  find  you  sleeping.  And  what  I  say  unto  you, 
I  say  unto  all.  Watch!'" 

In  an  instant,  while  she  stood  before  me  re- 
peating these  words,  she  fell  down  on  the  floor. 
I  had  no  need  to  cry  out ;  her  voice  had  sounded 
through  the  house,  and  been  heard  in  the  street. 


She  was  laid  upon  her  bed.  For  more  than  a 
week  she  lay  there,  little  altered  outwardly; 
with  her  old  handsome,  resolute  frowTi  that  I  so 
well  knew,  carved  upon  her  face.  Many  and 
many  a  time,  in  the  day  and  in  the  night,  with 
my  head  upon  the  pillow  by  her  that  my  whis- 
pers might  be  plainer  to  her,  I  kissed  her,  thank- 
ed her,  prayed  for  her,  asked  her  for  her  blessing 
and  forgiveness,  entreated  her  to  give  me  the  least 
sign  that  she  knew  or  heard  me.  No,  no,  no. 
Her  face  was  immovable.  To  the  very  last,  and 
even  afterward,  her  frown  remained  unsoftened. 

On  the  day  after  my  poor  good  godmother  was 
buried,  the  gentleman  in  black  with  the  white 
neckcloth  re-appeared.  I  was  sent  for  by  Mrs. 
Rachael,  and  found  him  in  the  same  place,  as  if 
he  had  never  gone  away. 

"My  name  is  Kenge,"  he  said;  "you  may 
remember  it,  my  child ;  Kenge  and  Carboy,  Lin- 
coln's Inn." 

I  replied,  that  I  remembered  to  have  seen  him 
once  before. 

"  Pray  be  seated — here,  near  me.  Don't  dis- 
tress yourself;  it's  of  no  use.  Mrs.  Rachael,  I 
needn't  inform  you,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  late  Miss  Barbary's  affairs,  that  her  means 
die  with  her  ;  and  that  this  young  lady,  now  her 
aunt  is  dead — " 

"My  aunt,  sir!" 

"  It  really  is  of  no  use  carrying  on  a  deception 
when  no  object  is  to  be  gained  by  it,"  said  Mr. 
Kenge,  smoothly.  "Aimt  in  fact,  though  not 
inlaw.  Don't  distress  yourself !  Don't  weep! 
Don't  tremble  !  Mrs.  Rachael,  our  yoimg  friend 
has  no  doubt  heard  of — the — a — Jarndyce  and 
Jarndyce." 

"Never,"  said  Mrs.  Rachel. 

"Is  it  possible,"  pursued  Mr.  Kenge,  putting 
up  his  eye-glasses,  "  that  our  young  friend — I 
beg  you  won't  distress  yourself! — never  heard  of 
Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce?" 

I  shook  my  head,  wondering  even  what  it  was. 

"Not  of  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce?"  said  Mr. 
Kenge,  looking  over  his  glasses  at  me,  and  softly 
turning  the  case  about  and  about,  as  if  he  were 
petting  something.  "  Not  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Chancery  suits  known  ?  Not  of  Jarndyce  and 
Jarndyce — the — a — in  itself  a  monument  of  Chan- 
cery practice  ?  In  which  (I  would  say)  every 
difficulty,  every  contingency,  every  masterly  fic- 
tion, every  form  of  procedure  known  in  that  court, 
is  represented  over  and  over  again  ?  It  is  a  cause 
that  could  not  exist,  out  of  this  free  and  great 
country.  I  should  say  that  the  aggregate  of 
costs  in  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce,  Mrs.  Rachael;" 
I  was  afraid  he  addressed  himself  to  her,  because 
I  appeared  inattentive ;  "  amounts  at  the  pres- 
ent hour  to  from  six-ty  to  seven-ty  thousand 
POUNDS !"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair. 

I  felt  very  ignorant,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  I 
was  so  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  subject, 
that  I  understood  nothing  about  it  even  then. 

"  And  she  really  never  heard  of  the  cause  !" 
said  Mr.  Kenge.      "Surprising!" 
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"Miss  Barbary,  sir,"  returned  Mrs.  Rachael, 
"who  is  now  among  the  Seraphim — " 

("I  hope  so,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  po- 
litely.) 

" — Wished  Esther  only  to  know  what  would 
be  serviceable  to  her.  And  she  knows,  from  any 
teaching  she  has  had  here,  nothing  more." 

"  Well !"  said  Mr.  Kenge.  "  Upon  the  whole, 
very  proper.  Now  to  the  point,"  addressing  me. 
"Miss  Barbary,  your  sole  relation  (in  fact,  that 
is ;  for  I  am  bound  to  observe  that  in  law  you 
had  none),  being  deceased,  and  it  naturally  not 
being  to  be  expected  that  Mrs.  Rachael — " 

"  0  dear  no  !"  said  Mrs.  Rachael,  quickly. 

"Quite  so,"  assented  Mr.  Kenge;  "that  Mrs. 
Rachael  should  charge  herself  with  yoiir  main- 
tenance and  support  (I  beg  you  won't  distress 
yourself),  you  are  in  a  position  to  receive  the  re- 
newal of  an  offer  which  I  was  instructed  to  make 
to  Miss  Barbary  some  two  years  ago,  and  which, 
though  rejected  then,  was  understood  to  be  re- 
newable imder  the  lamentable  circumstances  that 
have  since  occurred.  Now,  if  I  avow  that  I  rep- 
resent, in  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce,  and  otherwise, 
a  highly  humane,  but  at  the  same  time  singular 
man,  shall  I  compromise  myself  by  any  stretch 
of  my  professional  caution?"  said  Mr.  Kenge, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair  again,  and  looking 
calmly  at  us  both. 

He  appeared  to  enjoy  beyond  every  thing,  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice.  I  couldn't  wonder  at 
that,  for  it  was  mellow  and  full,  and  gave  great 
importance  to  every  word  he  uttered.  He  listened 
to  himself  with  obvious  satisfaction,  and  some- 
times gently  beat  time  to  his  own  music  with  his 
head,  or  rounded  a  sentence  with  his  hand.  I 
was  very  much  impressed  by  him — even  then, 
before  I  knew  that  he  formed  himself  on  the 
model  of  a  great  lord  who  was  his  client, 
and  that  he  was  generally  called  Conversation 
Kenge. 

"Mr.  Jarndyce,"  he  pursued,  "being  aware 
of  the — I  would  say,  desolate — position  of  our 
young  friend,  offers  to  place  her  at  a  first-rate 
establishment ;  where  her  education  shall  be  com- 
pleted, where  her  comfort  shall  be  secured,  where 
her  reasonable  wants  shall  be  anticipated,  where 
she  shall  be  eminently  qualified  to  discharge  her 
duty  in  that  station  of  life  imto  which  it  has 
pleased — shall  I  say  Providence? — to  call  her." 

My  heart  was  filled  so  full,  both  by  what  he 
said,  and  by  his  affecting  manner  of  saying  it, 
tliat  I  was  not  able  to  speak,  though  I  tried. 

"  Mr.  Jarndyce,"  he  went  on,  "  makes  no  con- 
dition, beyond  expressing  his  expectation,  that 
our  young  friend  will  not  at  any  time  remove 
herself  from  the  establishment  in  question  with- 
out his  knowledge  and  concurrence.  That  she 
will  faithfully  apply  herself  to  the  acquisition  of 
those  accomplishments,  upon  the  exercise  of  which 
she  will  be  ultimately  dependent.  That  she  will 
tread  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  honor,  and — 
the — a — so  forth." 

J  was  still  less  able  to  speak  than  before. 

"  Now,  what  does  our  young  friend  say  ?"  pro- 


ceeded Mr.  Kenge.     "Take  time,  take  time!     I 
pause  for  her  reply.     But  take  time  !" 

What  the  destitute  subject  of  such  an  offer 
tried  to  say,  I  need  not  repeat.  What  she  did 
say,  I  could  more  easily  tell,  if  it  were  worth  the 
telling.  What  she  felt,  and  will  feel  to  her  dying 
hour,  I  could  never  relate. 

This  interview  took  place  at  Windsor,  where 
I  had  passed  (as  far  as  I  knew)  my  whole  life. 
On  that  day  week,  amply  provided  with  all  neces- 
saries, I  left  it,  inside  the  stage-coach,  for  Reading. 

Mrs.  Rachael  was  too  good  to  feel  any  emotion 
at  parting,  but  I  was  not  so  good,  and  wept  bit- 
terly. I  thought  that  I  ought  to  have  known 
her  better  after  so  many  years,  and  ought  to 
have  made  myself  enough  of  a  favorite  with  her 
to  make  her  sorry  then.  When  she  gave  me  one 
cold,  parting  kiss  upon  my  forehead,  like  a  thaw- 
drop  from  the  stone  porch — it  was  a  very  frosty 
day — I  felt  so  miserable  and  self-reproachful  that 
I  clung  to  her  and  told  her  it  was  my  fault,  I 
knew,  that  she  could  say  good-by  so  easily ! 

"No,  Esther!"  she  returned.  "It  is  your 
misfortune !" 

The  coach  was  at  the  little  lawn  gate — we 
had  not  come  out  until  we  heard  the  wheels — 
and  thus  I  left  her,  with  a  sorrowful  heart.  Sh« 
went  in  before  my  boxes  were  lifted  to  the  coach- 
roof,  and  shut  the  door.  As  long  as  I  could  see 
the  house,  I  looked  back  at  it  from  the  window, 
through  my  tears.  My  godmother  had  left  Mrs. 
Rachael  all  the  little  property  she  possessed ;  and 
there  was  to  be  a  sale ;  and  an  old  hearth-rug 
with  roses  on  it,  which  always  seemed  to  me  the 
first  thing  in  the  world  I  had  ever  seen,  was 
hanging  outside  in  the  frost  and  snow.  A  day 
or  two  before,  I  had  wrapped  the  dear  old  doll  in 
her  own  shawl,  and  quietly  laid  her — I  am  half- 
ashamed  to  tell  it — in  the  garden-earth,  under 
the  tree  that  shaded  my  own  window.  I  had  no 
companion  left  but  my  bird,  and  him  I  carried 
with  me  in  his  cage. 

When  the  house  was  out  of  sight,  I  sat,  with 
my  bird-cage  in  the  straw  at  my  feet,  forward 
on  the  low  seat  to  look  out  of  the  high  window ; 
watching  the  frosty  trees  that  were  like  beautiful 
pieces  of  spar;  and  the  fields  all  smooth  and 
white  with  last  night's  snow;  and  the  sun  so 
red  but  yielding  so  little  heat ;  and  the  ice,  dark 
like  metal,  where  the  skaters  and  sliders  had 
brushed  the  snow  away.  There  was  a  gentleman 
in  the  coach  who  sat  on  the  opposite  seat,  and 
looked-  very  large  in  a  quantity  of  wrappings; 
but  he  sat  gazing  out  of  the  other  window,  and 
took  no  notice  of  me. 

I  thought  of  my  dead  godmother ;  of  the  night 
when  I  read  to  her;  of  her  frowning  so  fixedly 
and  sternly  in  her  bed;  of  the  strange  place  I 
was  going  to ;  of  the  people  I  should  find  there, 
and  what  they  would  be  like,  and  what  they 
would  say  to  me;  when  a  voice  in  the  coach 
gave  me  a  terrible  start. 

It  said,  "What  the  de-vil  are  you  crying  for?" 

I  was  so  frightened  that  I  lost  my  voice,  and 
could  only  answer  in  a  whisper.     "Me,   sir?" 
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For  of  course  1  knew  it  must  have  been  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  quantity  of  wrappings,  though  he 
was  still  looking  out  of  his  window. 

"Yes,  you,"  he  said,  turning  round. 

"I  didn't  know  I  was  crying,  sir,"  I  faltered. 

"But  you  are!"  said  the  gentleman.  "Look 
here  !"  He  came  quite  opposite  to  me  from  the 
other  comer  of  the  coach,  brushed  one  of  his 
large  furry  cuffs  across  my  eyes  (but  without 
hurting  me),  and  showed  me  that  it  was  wet. 

"There!  Now,  you  know  you  are,"  he  said. 
"Don't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said. 

"And  what  are  you  crying  for?"  said  the 
gentleman.     "  Don't  you  want  to  go  there?" 

"Where,  sir?" 

"Where?  Why,  wherever  you  are  going," 
said  the  gentleman. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  go  there,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  then!  Look  glad!"  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  thought  he  was  very  strange,  or  at  least  that 
what  I  could  see  of  him  was  very  strange,  for  he 
was  wrapped  up  to  the  chin,  and  his  face  was 
almost  hidden  in  a  fur  cap,  with  broad  fur  straps 
at  the  side  of  his  head,  fastened  under  his  chin ; 
but  I  was  composed  again,  and  not  afraid  of  him. 
So  I  told  him  that  I  thought  I  must  have  been 
crying,  because  of  my  godmother's  death,  and 
because  of  Mrs.  Eachael's  not  being  sorry  to  part 
with  me. 

"  Con-found  Mrs.  Rachael !"  said  the  gentle- 
man. "  Let  her  fly  away  in  a  high  wind  on  a 
broomstick.  !" 

I  began  to  be  really  afraid  of  him  now,  and 
looked  at  him  with  the  greatest  astonishment. 
But  I  thought  that  he  had  pleasant  eyes,  al- 
though he  kept  on  muttering  to  himself  in  an 
angry  manner,  and  calling  Mrs.  Rachael  names. 

After  a  little  while,  he  opened  his  outer  wrap- 
per, which  appeared  to  me  large  enough  to  wrap 
up  the  whole  coach,  and  put  his  arm  down  into 
a  deep  pocket  in  the  side. 

"Now,  look  here  !"  he  said.  "In  this  paper," 
which  was  nicely  folded,  "  is  a  piece  of  the  best 
plum-cake  that  can  be  got  for  money — sugar  on 
the  outside  an  inch  thick,  like  fat  on  mutton- 
chops.  Here's  a  little  pie  (a  gem  this  is,  both  for 
size  and  quality),  made  in  France.  And  what  do 
you  suppose  it's  made  of?  Livers  of  fat  geese. 
There's  a  pie  !     Now  let's  see  you  eat  'em." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  I  replied;  "thank you  very 
much,  indeed,  but  I  hope  you  won't  be  offended ; 
they  are  too  rich  for  me." 

"  Floored  again  !"  said  the  gentleman,  which 
I  didn't  at  all  understand;  and  threw  them  both 
out  of  window. 

He  did  not  speak  to  me  any  more,  imtil  he  got 
out  of  the  coach  a  little  way  short  of  Heading, 
when  he  advised  me  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  to  be 
studious ;  and  shook  hands  with  me.  I  must 
say  I  was  relieved  by  his  departure.  We  left  him 
at  a  milestone.  I  often  walked  past  it  afterward, 
and  never,  for  a  long  time,  without  thinking  of 
him,   and  half-expecting  to   meet  him.     But  I 


never  did;  and  so,  as  time  went  on,  he  passed 
out  of  my  mind. 

When  the  coach  stopped,  a  very  neat  lady 
looked  up  at  the  window,  and  said, 

"  Miss  Donny." 

"  No,  ma'am,  Esther  Summerson." 

"That  is  quite  right,"  said  the  lady,  "Miss 
Donny." 

I  now  understood  that  she  introduced  herself 
by  that  name,  and  begged  Miss  Denny's  pardon 
for  my  mistake,  and  pointed  out  my  boxes  at  her 
request.  Under  the  direction  of  a  very  neat  maid, 
they  were  put  outside  a  very  small  green  car- 
riage ;  and  then  Miss  Donny,  the  maid,  and  I, 
got  inside,  and  were  driven  away. 

"  Every  thing  is  ready  for  you,  Esther,"  said 
Miss  Donny ;  "  and  the  scheme  of  your  pursuits 
has  been  arranged  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  your  guardian,  Mr.  Jarndyce." 

"  Of ,  did  you  say,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Of  your  guardian,  Mr.  Jarndyce,"  said  Miss 
Donny. 

I  was  so  bewildered  that  Miss  Donny  thought 
the  cold  had  been  too  severe  for  me,  and  lent  me 
her  smelling-bottle. 

"  Do  you  know  my — guardian,  Mr.  Jarndyce, 
ma'am?"  I  asked,  after  a  good  deal  of  hesita 
tion. 

"Not  personally,  Esther,"  said  Miss  Donny; 
"  merely  thi-ough  his  solicitors,  Messrs.  Kenge 
and  Carboy,  of  London.  A  very  superior  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Kenge.  Truly  eloquent,  indeed.  Soma 
of  his  periods  quite  majestic  !" 

I  felt  this  to  be  very  true,  but  was  too  con- 
fused to  attend  to  it.  Our  speedy  arrival  at  our 
destination,  before  I  had  time  to  recover  myself^ 
increased  my  confusion  ;  and  I  never  shall  forget 
the  uncertain  and  unreal  air  of  every  thing  at 
Greenieaf  (Miss  Donny's  house),  that  afternoon! 

But  I  soon  became  used  to  it.  I  was  so  adapt- 
ed to  the  routine  of  Greenieaf  before  long,  that  I 
seemed  to  have  been  there  a  great  wliile ;  and 
almost  to  have  dreamed,  rather  than  to  have 
really  lived,  my  old  life  at  my  godmother's. 
Nothing  could  be  more  precise,  exact,  and  order- 
ly, than  Greenieaf.  There  was  a  time  for  every 
thing  all  round  the  dial  of  the  clock,  and  every 
thing  was  done  at  its  appointed  moment. 

We  were  twelve  boarders,  and  there  were  two 
Miss  Donnys,  twins.  It  was  miderstood  that  I 
would  have  to  depend,  by-and-by,  on  my  qualifi- 
cations as  a  governess  ;  and  I  was  not  only  in- 
structed m  every  thing  that  was  taught  at  Green- 
leaf,  but  was  very  soon  engaged  in  helping  to 
instruct  others.  Although  I  was  treated  in  every 
other  respect  like  the  rest  of  the  school,  tlxis  sin- 
gle difference  was  made  in  my  case  from  the  first. 
As  I  began  to  know  more,  I  taught  more,  and  so 
in  course  of  time  I  had  plenty  to  do,  which  I  was 
very  fond  of  doing,  because  it  made  the  dear  girls 
fond  of  me.  At  last,  whenever  a  new  pupil  came, 
who  was  a  little  downcast  and  unhappy,  she  was 
so  sure — indeed  I  don't  know  why — to  make  a 
friend  of  me,  that  all  new-comers  were  confided 
to  my  care.     They  said  I  was  so  gentle ;  but  I 
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am  sure  they  were !  I  often  thought  of  the  reso- 
lution I  had  made  on  my  birth-day,  to  try  to  be 
industrious,  contented,  and  true-hearted,  and  to 
do  some  good  to  some  one,  and  win  some  love 
if  I  could  ;  and  indeed,  indeed,  I  felt  almost 
ashamed  to  have  done  so  little,  and  have  won  so 
much. 

I  passed  at  Greenleaf  six  happy,  quiet  years. 
I  never  saw  in  any  face  there,  thank  Heaven,  on 
my  birthday,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
if  I  had  never  been  born.  When  the  day  came 
roimd,  it  brought  me  so  many  tokens  of  affec- 
tionate remembrance,  that  my  room  was  beautiful 
with  them  from  New-Year's  Day  to  Christmas. 

In  those  six  years  I  had  never  been  away,  ex- 
cept on  visits  at  holiday  time  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. After  the  first  six  months  or  so,  I  had 
taken  Miss  Donny's  advice  in  reference  to  the 
propriety  of  writing  to  Mr.  Kenge,  to  say  that  I 
was  happy  and  grateful ;  and,  with  her  approval, 
I  had  written  such  a  letter.  I  had  received  a 
formal  answer  acknowledging  its  receipt,  and 
saying,  "  We  note  the  contents  thereof,  which 
shall  be  duly  communicated  to  our  client." 
After  that,  I  sometimes  heard  Miss  Donny  and 
her  sister  mention  how  regularly  my  accounts 
were  paid ;  and  about  twice  a  year  I  ventured  to 
write  a  similar  letter.  I  always  received  by 
return  of  post  exactly  the  same  answer,  in  the 
same  round  hand  ;  with  the  signature  of  Kenge 
and  Carboy  in  another  writing,  which  I  sup- 
posed to  be  Mr.  Kenge's. 

It  seems  so  curious  to  me  to  be  obliged  to 
write  all  this  about  myself ! — as  if  this  narrative 
were  the  narrative  of  my  life  !  But  my  little 
body  will  soon  fall  into  the  background  now. 

Six  quiet  years  (I  find  I  am  saying  it  for  the 
second  time)  I  had  passed  at  Greenleaf,  seeing  in 
those  around  me,  as  it  might  be  in  a  looking- 
glass,  every  stage  of  my  own  growth  and  change 
there,  when,  one  November  morning,  I  received 
this  letter.     I  omit  the  date. 

did  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Madam, 

Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce. 

Our  clt  Mr.  Jarndyce  being  abt  to  rece  into  his 
house,  under  an  Order  of  the  Ct  of  Chy,  a  Ward 
of  the  Ct  in  this  cause,  for  whom  he  wishes  to 
secure  an  elgble  compn,  directs  us  to  inform  you 
that  he  will  be  glad  of  your  serces  in  the  afsd 
capacity. 

We  have  arrngdfor  your  being  forded,  car- 
riage free,  pr  eight  o^  clock  coach  from  Reading, 
on  Monday  morning  next,  to  White  Horse  Cellar, 
Piccadilly,  London,  where  one  of  our  elks  will  be 
in  waiting  to  convey  you  to  our  offe  as  above. 
We  are,  Madam, 

Your  obedt  Servts, 

Kenge  and  Carboy. 

Miss  Esther  Summerson. 

0,  never,  never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  emotion 
this  letter  caused  in  the  house  !     It  was  so  tender 


in  them  to  care  so  much  for  me  ;  it  was  so  gracious 
in  that  Father  who  had  not  forgotten  me,  to  have 
made  my  orphan  way  so  smooth  and  easy,  and 
to  have  inclined  so  many  youthful  natures  toward 
me ;  that  I  could  hardly  bear  it.  Not  that  I 
would  have  had  them  less  sorry — I  am  afraid  not : 
but  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  the  pain  of  it,  and  the 
pride  and  joy  of  it,  and  the  humble  regret  of  it, 
were  so  blended,  that  my  heart  seemed  almost 
breaking  while  it  was  full  of  raptm-e. 

The  letter  gave  me  only  five  days'  notice  of  my 
removal.  When  every  minute  added  to  the  proofs 
of  love  and  kindness  that  were  given  me  in  those 
five  days ;  and  when  at  last  the  mornmg  came, 
and  when  they  took  me  through  all  the  rooms, 
that  I  might  see  them  for  the  last  time;  and 
when  some  cried  "  Esther,  dear,  say  good-by  to 
me  here,  at  my  bedside,  where  you  first  spoke  so 
kindly  to  me !"  and  when  others  asked  me  only 
to  write  their  names,  "With  Esther's  love;"  and 
when  they  all  surrounded  me  with  their  parting 
presents,  and  clung  to  me  weeping,  and  cried, 
"What  shall  we  do  when  dear  Esther's  gone!" 
and  when  I  tried  to  tell  them  how  forbearing,  and 
how  good  they  had  all  been  to  me,  and  how  I 
blessed,  and  thanked  them  every  one;  what  a 
heart  I  had ! 

And  when  the  two  Miss  Donnys  grieved  as 
much  to  part  with  me,  as  the  least  among  them ; 
and  when  the  maids  said,  "  Bless  you,  miss, 
wherever  you  go  !"  and  when  the  ugly  lame  old 
gardener,  who  I  thought  had  hardly  noticed  me 
in  all  those  years,  came  panting  after  the  coach 
to  give  me  a  little  nosegay  of  geraniums,  and 
told  me  I  had  been  the  light  of  his  eyes — indeed 
the  old  man  said  so  ! — ^what  a  heart  I  had  then ! 

And  could  I  help  it,  if  with  all  this,  and  the 
coming  to  the  little  school,  and  the  unexpected 
sight  of  the  poor  children  outside  Waving  their 
hats  and  bonnets  to  me,  and  of  a  gray-he  axled 
gentleman  and  lady,  whose  daughter  I  had  help- 
ed to  teach,  and  at  whose  house  I  had  visited 
(who  were  sa;id  to  be  the  proudest  people  in  all 
that  country),  caring  for  nothing  but  calling  out 
"  Good-by,  Esther.  May  you  be  very  happy!" 
could  I  help  it  if  I  was  quite  bowed  down  m  the 
coach  by  myself,  and  said,  "  0,  I  am  so  thankful, 
I  am  so  thankful !"  many  times  over ! 

But  of  course  I  soon  considered  that  I  must  not 
take  tears  where  I  was  going,  after  all  that  had 
been  done  for  me.  Therefore,  of  course,  I  made 
myself  sob  less,  and  persuaded  myself  to  be 
quiet,  by  saying  very  often,  "Esther!  now,  you 
really  must !  This  will  not  do  !"  I  cheered  my- 
self up  pretty  well  at  last,  though  I  am  afraid  I 
was  longer  about  it  than  I  ought  to  have  been ; 
and  when  I  had  cooled  my  eyes  with  lavender 
water,  it  was  time  to  watch  for  London. 

I  was  quite  persuaded  that  we  were  there,  when 
we  were  ten  miles  off;  and  when  we  really  were 
there,  that  we  should  never  get  there.  However, 
when  we  began  to  jolt  upon  a  stone  pavement, 
and  particularly  when  every  other  conveyance 
seemed  to  be  running  into  us  and  we  seemed  to 
be  running  into  every  other  conveyance,  I  began 
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t<)  believe  that  we  really  were  approaching  the 
end  of  our  journey.  Very  soon  afterward  we 
stopped. 

A  young  gentleman  who  had  inked  himself  by 
accident,  addressed  me  from  the  pavement,  and 
said,  "  I  am  from  Kenge  and  Carboy's,  miss,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  I. 

He  was  very  obliging;  and  as  he  handed  me 
into  a  fly,  after  superintending  the  removal  of  my 
boxes,  I  asked  him  whether  there  was  a  great  fire 
any  where  ?  For  the  streets  were  so  full  of  dense 
brov^Ti  smoke  that  scarcely  any  thing  was  to  be 
seen. 

"  0  dear  no,  miss,"  he  said.  "  This  is  a  Lon- 
don particular." 

I  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  ' 

"A  fog,  miss,"  said  the  young  gentleman. 

"0  indeed!"  said  I. 

We  drove  slowly  through  the  dirtiest  and  dark- 
est streets  that  ever  were  seen  in  the  world  (I 
thought),  and  in  such  a  distracting  state  of  con- 
fusion that  I  wondered  how  the  people  kept  their 
senses,  until  we  passed  into  sudden  quietude  un- 
der an  old  gateway,  and  drove  on  through  a  silent 
square,  until  we  came  to  an  odd  nook  in  a  corner, 
where  there  was  an  entrance  up  a  steep  broad 
flight  of  stairs,  like  an  entrance  to  a  church.  And 
there  really  was  a  church-yard  outside  under  some 
cloisters,  for  I  saw  the  grave-stones  from  the  stair- 
case window. 

This  was  Kenge  and  Carboy's.  The  young 
gentleman  showed  me  through  an  outer  office  into 
Mr.  Kenge's  room — there  was  no  one  in  it — and 
politely  put  an  arm-chair  for  me  by  the  fire.  He 
then  called  my  attention  to  a  little  looking-glass, 
hanging  from  a  nail  on  one  side  of  the  chimney- 
piece. 

"  In  case  you  should  wish  to  look  at  yourself, 
miss,  after  the  journey,  as  you're  going  before  the 
Chancellor.  Not  that  it's  necessary,  I  am  sure," 
said  the  young  gentleman,  civilly. 

"  Going  before  the  Chancellor  ?"  I  said,  startled 
for  a  moment. 

"Only  a  matter  of  form,  miss,"  returned  the 
young  gentleman.  "  Mr.  Kenge  is  in  court  now. 
He  left  his  compliments,  and  would  you  partake 
of  some  refreshment;"  there  were  biscuits  and  a 
decanter  of  wine  on  a  small  table;  "and  look 
over  the  paper;"  which  the  young  gentleman 
gave  me  as  he  spoke.  He  then  stirred  the  fire, 
and  left  me. 

Every  thing  was  so  strange — the  stranger  for 
its  being  night  in  the  day-time,  and  the  candles 
burning  with  a  white  flame,  and  looking  raw  and 
cold — that  I  read  the  words  in  the  newspaper 
without  knowing  what  they  meant,  and  found 
myself  reading  the  same  words  repeatedly.  As 
it  was  of  no  use  going  on  in  that  way,  I  put  the 
paper  down,  took  a  peep  at  my  bonnet  in  the 
glass  to  see  if  it  was  neat,  and  looked  at  the 
room  which  was  not  half  lighted,  and  at  the 
shabby  dusty  tables,  and  at  the  piles  of  writings, 
and  at  a  bookcase  full  of  the  most  inexpressive- 
looking  books  that  ever  had  any  thing  to  say  for 


themselves.  Then  I  went  on,  thinking,  thinking, 
thinking ;  and  the  fire  went  on,  burning,  burning, 
burning ;  and  the  candles  went  on  flickering  and 
guttering,  and  there  were  no  snuff'ers — until  the 
young  gentleman  by-and-by  brought  a  very  dirty 
pair;  for  two  hours. 

At  last  Mr.  Kenge  came.  He  was  not  altered  • 
but  he  was  surprised  to  see  how  altered  I  was, 
and  appeared  quite  pleased.  "As  you  are  going 
to  be  the  companion  of  the  young  lady  who  is 
now  in  the  Chancellor's  private  room,  Miss  Surn- 
merson,"  he  said,  "  we  thought  it  well  that  you 
should  be  in  attendance  also.  You  will  not  be  dis- 
composed by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  I  dare  say?" 

"No,  sir,"  I  said,  "I  don't  think  I  shall." 
Really  not  seeing,  on  consideration,  why  I  should 
be. 

So  Mr.  Kenge  gave  me  his  arm,  and  we  went 
round  the  corner,  under  a  colonnade,  and  in  at  a 
side  door.  And  so  we  came,  along  a  passage, 
into  a  comfortable  sort  of  room,  where  a  young 
lady  and  a  young  gentleman  were  standing  near 
a  great,  loud-roaring  fijre.  A  screen  was  inter- 
posed between  them  and  it,  and  they  were  lean- 
ing on  the  screen,  talking. 

They  both  looked  up  when  I  came  in,  and  I 
saw  in  the  young  lady,  with  the  fire  shining  upon 
her,  such  a  beautiful  girl !  With  such  rich  golden 
hair,  such  soft  blue  eyes,  and  such  a  bright,  inno- 
cent, trusting  face ! 

"Miss  Ada,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  "this  is  Miss 
Summerson." 

She  came  to  meet  me  with  a  smile  of  welcome, 
and  her  hand  extended,  but  seemed  to  change 
her  mind  in  a  moment,  and  kissed  me.  In  short, 
she  had  such  a  natural,  captivating,  winning 
manner,  that  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  sitting 
in  the  window-seat,  with  the  light  of  the  fire 
upon  us,  talking  together,  as  free  and  happy  as 
could  be. 

What  a  load  off"  my  mind !  It  was  so  delight- 
ful to  know  that  she  could  confide  in  me,  and  like 
me !  It  was  so  good  of  her,  and  so  encouraging 
to  me ! 

The  young  gentleman  was  her  distant  cousin, 
she  told  me,  and  his  name  Richard  Carstone. 
He  was  a  handsome  youth,  with  an  ingenuous 
face,  and  a  most  engaging  laugh ;  and  after  she 
had  called  him  up  to  where  we  sat,  he  stood  by 
us,  in  the  light  of  the  fire  too,  talking  gayly,  like 
a  light-hearted  boy.  He  was  very  young;  not 
more  than  nineteen  then,  if  quite  so  nmch,  but 
nearly  two  years  older  than  she  was.  They  were 
both  orphans,  and  (what  was  very  unexpected 
and  curious  to  me)  had  never  met  before  that 
day.  Our  all  three  coming  together  for  the  first 
time,  in  such  an  unusual  place,  was  a  thing  to 
talk  about ;  and  we  talked  about  it ;  and  the  fire, 
which  had  left  off*  roaring,  winked  its  red  eyes  at 
lis — as  Richard  said — like  a  drowsy  old  Chancery 
lion. 

We  conversed  in  a  low  tone,  because  a  full- 
dressed  gentleman  in  a  bag  wig  frequently  came 
in  and  out,  and  when  he  did  so,  we  could  hear  a 
drawling  soimd  in  the  distance,  which  he  said 
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was  one  one  of  the  coiinsel  in  our  case  addressing 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  told  Mr.  Kenge  that 
the  Chancellor  would  be  up  in  five  minutes ;  and 
presently  we  heard  a  bustle,  and  a  tread  of  feet, 
and  Mr.-  Kenge  said  that  the  Court  had  risen,  and 
his  lordship  was  in  the  next  room. 

The  gentleman  in  the  bag  wig  opened  the  door 
almost  directly,  and  requested  Mr.  Kenge  to  come 
in.  Upon  that,  we  all  went  into  the  next  room ; 
Mr.  Kenge  fijst,  with  my  darling — it  is  so  natural 
to  me  now,  that  I  can't  help  writing  it;  and 
there,  plainly  dressed  in  black,  and  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair  at  a  table  near  the  fire,  was  his  lord- 
ship, whose  robe,  trimmed  with  beautiful  gold 
lace,  was  thrown  upon  another  chair.  He  gave 
us  a  searching  look  as  we  entered,  but  his  man- 
ner was  both  courtly  and  kind. 

The  gentleman  in  the  bag  wig  laid  bundles  of 
papers  on  his  lordship's  table,  and  his  lordship 
silently  selected  one,  and  turned  over  the  leaves. 

"Miss  Clare,"  then  said  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
"Miss  Ada  Clare?" 

Mr.  Kenge  presented  her,  and  his  lordship 
begged  her  to  sit  down  near  him.  That  he  ad- 
mired her,  and  was  interested  by  her,  even  / 
could  see  in  a  moment.  It  touched  me,  that  the 
home  of  such  a  beautiful  young  creature  should 
be  represented  by  that  dry  official  place.  The 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  at  his  best,  appeared  so 
poor  a  substitute  for  the  love  and  pride  of  parents. 

"The  Jarndyce  in  question,"  said  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  still  turning  over  leaves,  "is  Jarndyce 
of  Bleak  House." 

"  Jarndyce  of  Bleak  House,  my  lord,"  said  Mr. 
Kenge. 

"A  dreary  name,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

"But  not  a  dreary  place  at  present,  my  lord," 
said  Mr.  Kenge. 

"And  Bleak  House,"  said  his  lordsliip,  "is 
in—" 

"Hertfordshire,  my  lord." 

"Mr.  Jarndyce  of  Bleak  House  is  not  mar- 
ried?" said  his  lordship. 

"He  is  not,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Kenge. 

A  pause. 

"Young  Mr.  Richard  Carstone  is  present?" 
said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  glancing  toward  him. 

Ptichard  bowed  and  stepped  forward. 

"Hum!"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  turning 
over  more  leaves. 

"  Mr.  Jarndyce  of  Bleak  House,  my  lord,"  Mr. 
Kenge  observed,  in  a  low  voice,  "if  I  may  ven- 
ture to  remind  your  lordship,  provides  a  suitable 
companion  for — " 

"  For  Mr.  Eichard  Carstone  ?"  I  thought  (but  I 
am  not  quite  sure)  I  heard  his  lordship  say,  in  an 
equally  low  voice,  and  with  a  smile. 

"  For  Miss  Ada  Clare.  This  is  the  young  lady. 
Miss  Summerson." 

His  lordship  gave  me  an  indulgent  look,  and 
acknowledged  my  courtesy  very  graciously. 

"  Miss  Summerson  is  not  related  to  any  party 
in  the  cause,  I  think?" 

"No,  my  lord." 

Mr.  Kenge  leant  over  before  it  was  quite  said, 


and  whispered.  His  lordship,  with  his  eyes  upon 
his  papers,  listened,  nodded  twice  or  thrice,  turned 
over  more  leaves,  and  did  not  look  toward  me 
again,  until  we  were  going  away. 

Mr.  Kenge  now  retired,  and  Eichard  with 
him,  to  where  I  was,  near  the  door,  leaving  my 
pet  (it  is  so  natural  to  me  that  again  I  can't  help 
it!)  sitting  near  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  with  whom 
his  lordship  spoke  a  little  apart;  asking  her,  avS 
she  told  me  afterward,  whether  she  had  well  re- 
flected on  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  if  she 
thought  she  would  be  happy  under  the  roof  of  Mr. 
Jarndyce  of  Bleak  House,  and  why  she  thought 
so  ?  Presently  he  rose  courteously,  and  released 
her,  and  then  he  spoke  for  a  minute  or  two  with 
Eichard  Carstone ;  not  seated,  but  standing,  and 
altogether  with  more  ease  and  less  ceremony — as 
if  he  still  knew,  though  he  was  Lord  Chancellor, 
how  to  go  straight  to  the  candor  of  a  boy. 

"Very  well!"  said  his  lordship  aloud.  "I 
shall  make  the  order.  Mr.  Jarndyce  of  Bleak 
House  has  chosen,  so  far  as  I  may  judge,"  and 
this  was  when  he  looked  at  me,  "  a  very  good 
companion  for  the  young  lady,  and  the  arrange- 
ment altogether  seems  the  best  of  which  the  cir- 
cumstances admit." 

He  dismissed  us  pleasantly,  and  we  all  went 
out,  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  being  so  affable 
and  polite ;  by  which  he  had  certainly  lost  no 
dignity,  but  seemed  to  us  to  have  gained  some. 

When  we  got  under  the  colonnade,  Mr.  Kenge 
remembered  that  he  must  go  back  for  a  moment 
to  ask  a  question  ;  and  left  us  in  the  fog,  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  carriage  and  servants  waiting 
for  him  to  come  out. 

"Well!"  said  Eichard  Carstone,  "iAaf'sover! 
And  where  do  we  go  next.  Miss  Sunamerson?" 

"  Don't  you  know?"  I  said. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  he. 

"And  don't  you  know,  my  love?"  I  asked 
Ada. 

"  No  !"  said  she.     "  Don't  you  ?" 

"Not  at  all!"  said  L 

We  looked  at  one  another,  half-laughing  at  our 
being  like  the  children  in  the  wood,  when  a  curi- 
ous little  old  woman  in  a  squeezed  bonnet,  and 
carrying  a  reticule,  came  courtesying  and  smiling 
up  to  us,  with  an  air  of  great  ceremony. 

"0!"  said  she.  "The  wards  in  Jarndyce! 
Ve-ry  happy,  I  am  sure,  to  have  the  honor !  It 
is  a  good  omen  for  youth,  and  hope,  and  beauty, 
when  they  find  themselves  in  this  place,  and  don't 
know  what's  to  come  of  it." 

"  Mad  !"  whispered  Ptichard,  not  thinking  she 
could  hear  him. 

"  Bright !  Mad,  young  gentleman,"  she  return- 
ed so  quickly  that  he  was  quite  abashed.  "  I  was 
a  ward  myself.  I  was  not  mad  at  that  time," 
courtesying  low,  and  smiling  between  every  little 
sentence.  "I  had  youth,  and  hope.  I  believe, 
beauty.  It  matters  very  little  now.  Neither  of 
the  three  served,  or  saved  me.  I  have  the  honor 
to  attend  court  regularly.  With  my  documents. 
I  expect  a  judgment.  Shortly.  On  the  Day  of 
Judgment.    I  have  discovered  that  the  sixth  seal 
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mentioned  in  the  Revelations  is  the  Great  Seal. 
It  has  been  open  a  long  time !  Pray  accept  my 
blessing." 

As  Ada  was  a  little  frightened,  I  said,  to  humor 
tlie  poor  old  lady,  that  we  were  much  obliged  to  her. 

"  Ye-es  !"  she  said,  mincingly.  "  I  imagine  so. 
And  here  is  Conversation  Kenge.  With  his  docu- 
ments.    How  does  your  honorable  worship  do  ?" 

"  Quite  well,  quite  well !  Now  don't  be  troub- 
lesome, that's  a  good  soul!"  said  Mr.  Kenge, 
leading  the  way  back. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  the  poor  old  lady,  keep- 
mg  up  with  Ada  and  me.  "Any  thing  but 
troublesome.  I  shall  confer  estates  on  both — 
which  is  not  being  troublesome,  I  trust  ?  I  ex- 
pect a  judgment.  Shortly.  On  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. This  is  a  good  omen  for  you.  Accept  my 
blessing !" 

She  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep,  broad 
flight  of  stak's ;  but  we  looked  back  as  we  went 
up,  and  she  was  still  there,  saying,  still  with  a 
courtesy  and  a  smile  between  every  little  sentence, 
"Youth.     And  hope.    And  beauty.    And  Chan- 


cery.    And  Conversation 
accept  my  blessing !" 


Kenge !      Ha !      Pray 


CHAPTER  IV.— Telescopic  Philanthropy. 

We  were  to  pass  the  night,  Mr.  Kenge  told  us, 
when  we  arrived  in  his  room,  at  Mrs.  Jelly  by 's ; 
and  then  he  tmrned  to  me,  and  said  he  took  it  for 
granted  I  knew  who  Mrs.  Jellyby  was  ? 

"I  really  don't,  sir,"  I  returned.  "Perhaps 
Mr.  Carstone — or  Miss  Clare — " 

But  no,  they  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
Mrs.  Jellyby. 

"In-deed!  Mrs.  Jellyby,"  said  Mr.  Kenge, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  casting 
his  eyes  over  the  dusty  hearth-rug  as  if  it  were 
Mrs.  Jellyby's  biography,  "is  a  lady  of  very  re- 
markable sti-ength  of  character,  who  devotes  her- 
self entirely  to  the  public.  She  has  devoted  her- 
self to  an  extensive  variety  of  public  subjects,  at 
various  times,  and  is  at  present  (until  something 
else  attracts  her)  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Africa, 
with  a  view  to  the  general  cultivation  of  the 
coffee  berry — and  the  natives — and  the  happy 
settlement,  on  the  banks  of  the  African  rivers,  of 
our  superabundant  home  population.  Mr.  Jarn- 
dyce,  who  is  desirous  to  aid  in  any  work  that  is 
considered  likely  to  be  a  good  work,  and  who 
is  much    sought    after   by  philanthropists,   has, 
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I   believe,    a  very  high  opinion  of  Mrs.   Jelly- 
by." 

Mr.  Kenge,  adjusting  his  cravat,  then  looked 
at  us. 

"And  Mr.  Jellyby,  sir?"  suggested  Richard. 

"Ah!  Mr.  Jellyby,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,"  is— a — 
I  don't  know  that  I  can  describe  him  to  you  bet- 
ter than  by  saying  that  he  is  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Jellyby." 

"A  nonentiiy,  sir?"  said  Richard,  with  a 
droll  look. 

"  I  don't  say  that,"  returned  Mr.  Kenge,  grave- 
ly. "  I  can't  say  that,  indeed,  for  I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  Mr.  Jellyby.  I  never,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Jellyby.  He 
may  be  a  very  superior  man;  but  he  is,  so  to 
speak,  merged — merged — in  the  more  shining 
qualities  of  his  wife."  Mr.  Kenge  proceeded  to 
tell  us  that  as  the  road  to  Bleak  House  would 
have  been  very  long,  dark,  and  tedious,  on  such 
an  evening,  and  as  we  had  been  traveling  already, 
Mr.  Jarndyce  had  himself  proposed  this  arrange- 
ment. A  carriage  would  be  at  Mrs.  Jellyby's  to 
convey  us  out  of  town,  early  in  the  forenoon  of 
to-morrow. 

He  then  rang  a  little  bell,  and  the  young  gen- 
tieman  came  in.  Addressing  him  by  the  name 
of  Guppy,  Mr.  Kenge  inquired  whether  Miss  Suin- 
merson's  boxes  and  the  rest  of  the  baggage  had 
been  "sent  round."  Mr.  Guppy  said  yes,  they 
had  been  sent  round,  and  a  coach  was  waiting  to 
take  us  round  too,  as  soon  as  we  pleased. 

"  Then  it  only  remains,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  shak- 
ing hands  with  us,  "  for  me  to  express  my  lively 
aatisfaction  in  (good-day,  Miss  Clare !)  the  ar- 
rangement this  day  concluded,  and  my  (^oo^-by 
to  you.  Miss  Summerson  !)  lively  hope  that  it  will 
conduce  to  the  happiness,  the  (glad  to  have  had 
the  honor  of  making  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Car- 
stone  !)  welfare,  the  advantage  in  ail  points  of 
view,  of  all  concerned !  Guppy,  see  the  party 
safely  there." 

"Where  ts  'there,'  Mr.  Guppy?"  said  Richard, 
as  he  went  down  stairs.  . 

"No  distance,"  said  Mr.  Guppy;  "round  in 
Thavies'  Inn,  you  know." 

"  I  can't  say  I  know  where  it  is,  for  I  come  from 
Winchester,  and  am  strange  in  London." 

"Only  round  the  corner,"  said  Mr.  Guppy. 
"We  just  twist  up  Chancery-lane,  and  cut  along 
Holborn,  and  there  we  are  in  four  minutes'  time, 
as  near  as  a  toucher.  This  is  about  a  London 
particular  now^  ain't  it,  miss  ?"  He  seemed  quite 
delighted  with  it  on  my  accoiuit. 

"  The  fog  is  very  dense  indeed !"  said  L 

"Not  that  it  affects  you,  though,  I  am  sure," 
said  Mr.  Guppy,  putting  up  the  steps.  "  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  do  you  good,  miss,  judging 
from  your  appearance. 

I  knew  he  meant  well  in  paying  me  this  com- 
pliment, so  I  laughed  at  myself  for  blushing  at 
it,  when  he  had  shut  the  door  and  got  upon  the 
box ;  and  we  all  three  laughed,  and  chatted  about 
our  inexperience,  and  the  strangeness  of  London, 
until  we  turned  up  under  an   archway,  to  our 


destination  :  a  narrow  street  of  high  houses,  like 
an  oblong  cistern  to  hold  the  fog.  There  was  a 
confused  little  crowd  of  people,  principally  chil- 
dren, gathered  about  the  house  at  which  we  stop- 
ped, which  had  a  tarnished  brass  plate  on  the 
door,  with  the  inscription,  Jellyby. 

"  Don't  be  frightened  !"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  look- 
in  at  the  coach- window.  "  One  of  the  young 
Jellybys  been  and  got  his  head  through  the  area 
railings  !" 

"0  poor  child,"  said  I,  "let  me  out,  if  you 
please !" 

"  Pray  be  careful  of  yourself,  miss.  The  young 
Jellybys  are  always  up  to  something,"  said  Mr. 
Guppy. 

I  made  my  way  to  the  poor  child,  who  was 
one  of  the  dirtiest  little  unfortunates  I  ever  saw, 
and  fomid  him  very  hot  and  frightened,  and  cry- 
ing loudly,  fixed  by  the  neck  between  two  iron 
railings,  while  a  milk-man  and  a  beadle,  with 
the  kindest  intentions  possible,  were  endeavoring 
to  drag  him  back  by  the  legs,  under  a  general 
impression  that  his  skull  was  compressible  by 
those  means.  As  I  found  (after  pacifying  him), 
that  he  was  a  little  boy,  with  a  naturally  large 
head.  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  where  his  head 
could  go,  his  body  could  follow,  and  mentioned 
that  the  best  mode  of  extrication  naight  be  to 
piish  him  forward.  This  was  so  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  milk-man  and  beadle,  that  he  would 
immediately  have  been  pushed  into  the  area,  if  1 
had  not  held  his  pinafore,  while  Richard  and  Mr. 
Guppy  ran  doAvn  through  the  kitchen,  to  catch 
him  when  he  should  be  released.  At  last  he  was 
happily  got  down  without  any  accident,  and  then 
he  began  to  beat  Mr.  Guppy  with  a  hoop-stick  in 
quite  a  frantic  manner. 

Nobody  had  appeared  belonging  to  the  house, 
except  a  person  in  pattens,  who  had  been  poking 
at  the  child  from  below  with  a  broom;  I  don't 
know  with  what  object,  and  I  don't  think  she  did. 
I  therefore  supposed  that  Mrs.  Jellyby  was  not  at 
home ;  and  was  quite  surprised  when  the  person 
appeared  in  the  passage  without  the  pattens,  and 
going  up  to  the  back  room  on  the  first  floor,  be- 
fore Ada  and  me,  armounced  us  as,  "  Them  two 
young  ladies.  Missis  Jellyby  !"  We  passed  sev- 
eral more  children  on  the  way  up,  whom  it  was 
difficult  to  avoid  treading  on  in  the  dark ;  and  as 
we  came  into  Mrs.  Jellyby's  presence,  one  of  the 
poor  little  things  fell  down  stairs — down  a  whole 
flight  (as  it  sounded  to  me),  with  a  great  noise. 

Mrs.  Jellyby,  whose  face  reflected  none  of  the 
uneasiness  which  we  could  not  help  showing  in 
our  own  faces,  as  the  dear  cliild's  head  recorded 
its  passage  with  a  bump  on  every  stair — Richard 
afterward  said  he  counted  seven,  besides  one  for 
the  landing — received  us  with  perfect  equanimity. 
She  was  a  pretty,  very  diminutive,  plmnp  woman, 
of  from  forty  to  fifty,  with  handsome  eyes,  though 
they  had  a  curious  habit  of  seeming  to  look  a  long 
way  off.  As  if — I  am  quoting  Richard  again — 
they  could  see  nothing  nearer  than  Africa  ! 

"I  am  very  glad  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby, 
in  an  agreeable  voice,  "  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
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receiving  you.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Jarndyce  ;  and  no  one  in  whom  he  is  interested 
can  be  an  object  of  indifference  to  me." 

We  expressed  our  acknow^ledgments,  and  sat 
down  behind  the  door,  where  there  was  a  lame 
invalid  of  a  sofa.  Mrs.  Jellyby  had  very  good 
hair,  but  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  African 
duties  to  brush  it.  The  shawl  in  which  she  had 
been  loosely  muffled,  dropped  on  to  her  chair 
when  she  advanced  to  us ;  and  as  she  turned  to 
resume  her  seat,  we  could  not  help  noticing  that 
her  dress  didn't  nearly  meet  up  the  back,  and  the 
open  space  was  railed  across  with  a  lattice-work 
of  stay-lace,  like  a  summer-house. 

The  room,  which  was  strewn  with  papers  and 
nearly  filled  by  a  great  writing-table  covered  with 
similar  litter,  was,  I  must  say,  not  only  very  un- 
tidy, but  very  dirty.  We  were  obliged  to  take 
notice  of  that  with  our  sense  of  sight,  even  while, 
with  our  sense  of  hearing,  we  followed  the  poor 
child  who  had  tumbled  down  stairs  :  I  think  into 
the  back  kitchen,  where  somebody  seemed  to  stifle 
him. 

But  what  principally  struck  us  was  a  jaded, 
and  unhealthy-looking,  though  by  no  means  plain 
girl,  at  the  writing-table,  who  sat  biting  the 
feather  of  her  pen,  and  staring  at  us.  I  suppose 
nobody  ever  was  in  such  a  state  of  ink.  And, 
from  her  tumbled  hair  to  her  pretty  feet,  which 
were  disfigured  with  frayed  and  broken  slippers 
trodden  down  at  heel,  she  really  seemed  to  have 
no  article  of  dress  upon  her,  from  a  pin  upward, 
that  was  in  its  proper  condition  or  its  right  place. 

"You  find  me,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby, 
snuffing  the  two  great  office  candles  in  tin  candle- 
sticks, which  made  the  room  taste  strongly  of  hot 
tallow  (the  ffi-e  had  gone  out,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  grate  but  ashes,  a  bmidle  of  wood, 
and  a  poker),  "you  find  me,  my  dears,  as  usual, 
very  busy ;  but  that  you  will  excuse.  The  African 
project  at  present  employs  my  whole  time.  It 
involves  me  in  correspondence  with  public  bodies, 
and  with  private  individuals  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  species  all  over  the  country.  I  am 
happy  to  say  it  is  advancing.  We  hope  by  this 
time  next  year  to  have  from  a  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  healthy  families  cultivating  cofl'ee 
and  educating  the  natives  of  Borrioboola-Gha,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Niger." 

As  Ada  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  me,  I  said 
it  must  be  very  gratifying. 

"It  is  gratifying,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby.  "It 
involves  the  devotion  of  all  my  energies,  such  as 
they  are  ;  but  that  is  nothing,  so  that  it  succeeds  ; 
and  I  am  more  confident  of  success  every  day. 
Do  you  know.  Miss  Summerson,  I  almost  wonder 
that  you  never  turned  your  thoughts  to  Africa?" 

This  application  of  the  subject  was  really  so 
unexpected  to  me,  that  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  how 
to  receive  it.     I  hinted  that  the  climate — 

"The  finest  climate  in  the  world!"  said  Mrs. 
Jellyby. 

"Indeed,  ma'am?" 

"  Certainly.  With  precaution,"  said  Mrs.  Jel- 
lyby.    "You  may  go  into  Holborn,  without  pre- 


caution, and  be  run  over.  You  may  go  into  Hol- 
born with  precaution,  and  never  be  run  over. 
Just  so  with  Africa." 

I  said,  "No  doubt." — I  meant  as  to  Holborn. 

"  If  you  would  like,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  putting 
a  number  of  papers  toward  us,  "to  look  over 
some  remarks  on  that  head,  and  on  the  general 
subject  (which  have  been  extensively  circulated), 
while  I  finish  a  letter,  I  am  now  dictating — to 
my  eldest  daughter,  who  is  my  amanuensis — " 

The  girl  at  the  table  left  off  biting  her  pen,  and 
made  a  return  to  our  recognition,  which  was  lialf 
bashful  and  half  sulky. 

" — I  shall  then  have  finished  for  the  present," 
proceeded  Mrs.  Jellyby,  with  a  sweet  smile; 
"though  my  work  is  never  done.  Where  are 
you,  Caddy?" 

"  '  Presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Swallow, 
and  begs — '  "  said  Caddy. 

"  ' — And  begs,'  "  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  dictating, 
"  '  to  inform  him,  in  reference  to  his  letter  of  in- 
quiry on  the  African  project.' — No,  Peepy !  Not 
on  any  account!" 

Peepy  (so  sel5-named)  was  the  unfortunate 
child  who  had  fallen  down  stairs,  who  now  in- 
terrupted the  correspondence  by  presenting  him- 
self, with  a  strip  of  plaster  on  his  forehead,  to 
exhibit  his  wounded  knees,  in  which  Ada  and  1 
did  not  know  which  to  pity  most — the  bruises  or 
the  dirt.  Mrs.  Jellyby  merely  added,  with  the 
serene  composure  with  which  she  said  every 
thing,  "Go  along,  you  naughty  Peepy!"  and 
fijced  her  fine  eyes  on  Africa  again. 

However,  as  she  at  once  proceeded  with  her 
dictation,  and  as  I  interrupted  nothing  by  doing 
so,  I  ventured  quietly  to  stop  poor  Peepy  as  he 
was  going  out,  and  to  take  him  up  to  nurse. 
He  looked  very  much  astonished  at  it,  and  at 
Ada's  kissing  him ;  but  soon  fell  fast  asleep  in 
my  arms,  sobbing  at  longer  and  longer  intervals, 
until  he  was  quiet.  I  was  so  occupied  with 
Peepy  that  I  lost  the  letter  in  detail,  though  I 
derived  such  a  general  impression  from  it  of  the 
momentous  importance  of  Africa,  and  the  utter 
insignificance  of  all  other  places  and  things,  that 
I  felt  quite  ashamed  to  have  thought  so  little 
about  it. 

"  Six  o'clock  !"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby.  "And  our 
dinner  hour  is  nominally  (for  we  dine  at  all  hours) 
five  !  Caddy,  show  Miss  Clare  and  Miss  Sum- 
merson their  rooms.  You  will  like  to  make  some 
change,  perhaps  ?  You  will  excuse  me,  I  know, 
being  so  much  occupied.  0,  that  very  bad  child ! 
Pray  put  him  down,  Miss  Summerson!" 

I  begged  permission  to  retain  him,  truly  say- 
ing that  he  was  not  at  all  troublesome ;  and  car- 
ried him  up-stairs  and  laid  him  on  my  bed.  Ada 
and  I  had  two  upper  rooms,  with  a  door  of  com- 
munication between.  They  were  excessively 
bare  and  disorderly,  and  the  curtain  to  my  win- 
dow was  fastened  up  with  a  fork. 

"You  would  like  some  hot  water,  wouldn't 
you?"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  looking  round  for  a  jug 
with  a  handle  to  it,  but  looking  in  vain. 

"  If  it  is  not  being  troublesome,"  said  we. 
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"  0,  it's  not  the  trouble,"  returned  Miss  Jelly- 
by;   "the  question  is,  if  there  is  any.'''' 

The  evening  was  so  very  cold,  and  the  rooms 
had  such  a  marshy  smell,  that  I  must  confess  it 
was  a  little  miserable  ;  and  Ada  was  half  crying. 
We  soon  laughed,  however,  and  were  busily  un- 
packing, when  Miss  Jellyby  came  back  to  say, 
that  she  was  sorry  there  was  no  hot  water ;  but 
they  couldn't  find  the  kettle,  and  the  boiler  was 
out  of  order. 

We  begged  her  not  to  mention  it,  and  made 
all  the  haste  we  could  to  get  down  to  the  fire 
agam.  But  all  the  little  children  had  come  up 
to  the  landing  outside,  to  look  at  the  phenome- 
non of  Peepy  lying  on  my  bed ;  and  our  atten- 
tion was  distracted  by  the  constant  apparition  of 
noses  and  fingers,  in  situations  of  danger  between 
the  hinges  of  the  doors.  It  was  impossible  to 
shut  the  door  of  either  room ;  for  my  lock,  with 
no  knob  to  it,  looked  as  if  it  wanted  to  be  wound 
up  ;  and  though  the  handle  of  Ada's  went  round 
and  round  with  the  greatest  smoothness,  it  was 
attended  with  no  effect  whatever  on  the  door. 
Therefore  I  proposed  to  the  children  that  they 
should  come  in  and  be  very  good  at  my  table, 
and  I  would  tell  them  the  story  of  little  Eed 
Hiding  Hood  while  I  dressed ;  which  they  did,  and 
were  as  quiet  as  mice,  including  Peepy,  who  awoke 
opportunely  before  the  appearance  of  the  wolf. 

When  we  went  down  stairs  we  found  a  mug, 
with  "A  Present  from  Tunbridge  Wells"  on  it, 
lighted  up  ui  the  staircase  window  with  a  float- 
ing wick  5  and  a  young  woman,  with  a  swelled 
face  bound  up  in  a  flannel  bandage,  blowing  the 
fire  of  the  drawmg-room  (now  connected  by  an 
open  door  with  Mrs.  Jellyby's  room),  and  chok- 
ing dreadfully.  It  smoked  to  that  degree  in  short, 
that  we  all  sat  coughing  and  crying  with  the 
windows  open  for  half  an  hour;  during  which 
Mrs.  Jellyby,  with  the  sanae  sweetness  of  temper, 
directed  letters  about  Africa.  Her  being  so  em- 
ployed was,  I  must  say,  a  great  relief  to  me  ;  for 
Richard  told  us  that  he  had  washed  his  hands  in 
a  pie-dish,  and  that  they  had  found  the  kettle  on 
his  dressing-table ;  and  he  made  Ada  laugh  so, 
that  they  made  me  laugh  in  the  most  ridiculous 
manner. 

Soon  after  seven  o'clock  we  went  down  to  din- 
tier  ;  carefully,  by  Mrs.  Jellyby's  advice ;  for  the 
stair-carpets,  besides  being  very  deficient  in  stair- 
wires,  were  so  torn  as  to  be  absolute  traps.  We 
had  a  fine  cod-fish,  a  piece  of  roast  beef,  a  dish 
of  cutlets,  and  a  pixdding;  an  excellent  dinner, 
if  it  had  had  any  cooking  to  speak  of,  but  it  was 
almost  raw.  The  young  woman  with  the  flannel 
bandage  waited,  and  dropped  every  thing  on  the 
table  wherever  it  happened  to  go,  and  never 
moved  it  again  until  she  put  it  on  the  stairs. 
The  person  I  had  seen  in  pattens  (who  I  suppose 
to  have  been  the  cook),  frequently  came  and 
skirmished  with  her  at  the  door,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  ill-will  between  them. 

All  through  dinner  ;  which  was  long,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  accidents  as  the  dish  of  pota- 
toes being  mislaid  in  the  coal-skuttle,  and  the 
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handle  of  the  cork-screw  coming  ofi",  and  striking 
the  young  woman  in  the  chin  ;  Mrs.  Jellyby  pre- 
served the  evenness  of  her  disposition.  She  told 
us  a  great  deal  that  was  interesting  about  Bor- 
rioboola-Gha  and  the  natives  ;  and  received  so 
many  letters  that  Hichard,  who  sat  by  her,  saw 
four  envelopes  in  the  gravy  at  once.  Some  of 
the  letters  were  proceedings  of  ladies'  conamit- 
tees,  or  resolutions  of  ladies'  meetings,  which  she 
read  to  us  ;  others  were  applications  from  people 
excited  in  variovis  ways  about  the  cultivation  of 
cofiee,  and  natives  ;  others  required  answers, 
and  these  she  sent  her  eldest  daughter  from  the 
table  three  or  four  times  to  write.  She  was  ftdl 
of  business,  and  undoubtedly  was,  as  she  had 
told  us,  devoted  to  the  cause. 

I  was  a  little  curious  to  know  who  a  mild,  bald 
gentleman  in  spectacles  was,  who  dropped  into 
a  vacant  chair  (there  was  no  top  or  bottom  in 
particular)  after  the  fish  was  taken  away,  and 
seemed  passively  to  submit  himself  to  Borriboo- 
la-Gha,  but  not  to  be  actively  interested  in  that 
settlement.  As  he  never  spoke  a  word,  he  might 
have  been  a  native,  but  for  his  complexion.  It 
was  not  until  we  left  the  table,  and  he  remained 
alone  with  Richard,  that  the  possibility  of  his 
being  Mr.  Jellyby  ever  entered  my  head.  But  he 
was  Mr.  Jellyby ;  and  a  loquacious  young  man, 
called  Mr.  Quale,  with  large  shining  knobs  for 
temples,  and  his  hair  all  brushed  to  the  back  of 
his  head,  who  came  in  the  evening,  and  told  Ada 
he  was  a  philanthropist,  also  informed  her  that 
he  called  the  matrimonial  alliance  of  Mrs.  Jellyby 
with  Mr.  Jellyby  the  union  of  mind  and  matter. 

This  young  man,  besides  having  a  grea,t  deal 
to  say  for  himself  about  Africa,  and  a  project  of 
his  for  teaching  the  cofiee  colonists  to  teach  the 
natives  to  turn  piano-forte  legs  and  establish  an 
export  trade,  delighted  in  drawing  Mrs.  Jellyby 
out  by  saying,  "I  believe  now,  Mrs.  Jellyby,  you 
have  received  as  many  as  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  letters  respecting  Africa  La  a 
single  day,  have  you  not  ?"  or,  "  If  my  memory 
does  not  deceive  me,  Mrs.  Jellyby,  you  once  nien- 
tioned  that  you  had  sent  ofi"  five  thousand  cir- 
culars from  one  post-office  at  one  time  ?" — al- 
ways repeating  Mrs.  Jellyby's  answer  to  us,  like 
an  interpreter.  During  the  whole  evening,  Mr. 
Jellyby  sat  in  a  corner  with  his  head  against  tho 
wall,  as  if  he  were  subject  to  low  spirits.  It 
seemed  that  he  had  several  times  opened  his 
mouth  when  alone  with  Richard,  after  dinner, 
as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind  ;  but  had 
always  shut  it  again,  to  Richard's  extreme  con- 
fusion, without  saying  any  thing. 

Mrs.  Jellyby,  sitting  in  quite  a  nest  of  waste 
paper,  drank  coffee  all  the  evening,  and  dictated 
at  intervals  to  her  eldest  daughter.  She  also 
held  a  discussion  with  Mr,  Quale  ;  of  which  the 
subject  seemed  to  be — if  I  imderstood  it — the 
Brotherhood  of  Humanity ;  and  gave  utteran6«) 
to  some  beautiful  sentiments.  I  was  not  so  at- 
tentive an  auditor  as  I  might  have  wished  to  be, 
however,  for  Peepy  and  the  other  children  came 
flocking  about  Ada  and  me  in  a  corner  of  the 
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drawing-room  to  ask  for  another  story  :  so  we 
sat  down  among  them,  and  told  them,  in  whis- 
pers, Puss  in  Boots  and  I  don't  know  what  else, 
imtil  Mrs.  Jellyby,  accidentally  remembering 
them,  sent  them  to  bed.  As  Peepy  cried  for  me 
to  take  him  to  bed,  I  carried  him  up-stairs  ; 
where  the  young  woman  with  the  flannel  band- 
age charged  mto  the  midst  of  the  little  family 
like  a  dragoon,  and  overturned  them  into  cribs. 

After  that,  I  occupied  myself  in  making  our 
room  a  little  tidy,  and  in  coaxing  a  very  cross 
fire  that  had  been  lighted,  to  burn  ;  which,  at 
last,  it  did,  quite  brightly.  On  my  return  down 
stairs,  I  felt  that  Mrs.  Jellyby  looked  down  upon 
me  rather,  for  being  so  frivolous ;  and  I  was  sorry 
for  it ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  knew  that  I 
had  no  higher  pretensions. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  we  could  find 
an  opportunity  of  going  to  bed ;  and  even  then  we 
left  Mrs.  Jellyby  among  her  papers  drinking 
coffee,  and  Miss  Jellyby  biting  the  feather  of 
her  pen. 

"What  a  strange  house!"  said  Ada,  when  we 
got  up-stairs.  "  How  curious  of  my  cousin  Jarn- 
dyce  to  send  us  here  !" 

"  My  love,"  said  I,  "  it  quite  confuses  me.  I 
want  to  understand  it,  and  I  can't  understand  it 
at  all." 

"  What  ?"  asked  Ada,  with  her  pretty  smile. 

"All  this,  my  dear,"  said  I.  "It  must  be 
very  good  of  Mrs.  Jellyby  to  take  such  pains 
about  a  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  Natives — and 
yet — Peepy  and  the  housekeeping  !" 

Ada  laughed  5  and  put  her  arm  about  my 
neck,  as  I  stood  looking  at  the  fire  ;  and  told  me 
I  was  a  quiet,  dear,  good  creature,  and  had  won 
her  heart.  "You  are  so  thoughtful,  Esther," 
she  said,  "  and  yet  so  cheerful !  and  you  do  so 
much,  so  unpretendingly  !  You  wotild  make  a 
home  out  of  even  this  house." 

My  simple  darling !  She  was  quite  uncon- 
scious that  she  only  praised  herself,  and  that  it 
was  in  the  goodness  of  her  own  heart  that  she 
made  so  much  of  me  ! 

"  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?"  said  I,  when  we 
had  sat  before  the  fire  a  little  while. 

"Five  hundred,"  said  Ada. 

"Your  cousin,  Mr.  Jarndyce.  I  owe  so  much 
to  him.  Would  you  mind  describing  hun  to 
me?" 

Shaking  back  her  golden  hair,  Ada  turned  her 
eyes  upon  me  with  such  laughing  wonder,  that  I 
was  full  of  wonder,  too — partly  at  her  beauty, 
partly  at  her  surprise. 

"  Esther  !"  she  cried. 

"My  dear!" 

"  You  want  a  description  of  my  cousin,  Jarn- 
dyce?" 

"My  dear,  I  never  saw  him." 

"  And  /  never  saw  him  !"  returned  Ada. 

Well,  to  be  sure  ! 

No,  she  had  never  seen  him.  Young  as  she  was 
when  her  mamma  died,  she  remembered  how 
the  tears  would  come  mto  her  eyes  when  she 
Bpoke  of  him,  and  of  the  noble  generosity  of  his 


character,  which  she  had  said  was  to  be  trusted 
above  all  earthly  things;  and  Ada  trusted  it. 
Her  cousin,  Jarndyce,  had  written  to  her  a  few 
months  ago — "  a  plain,  honest  letter,"  Ada  said 
— proposing  the  arrangement  we  were  now  to 
enter  on,  and  telling  her  that,  "  in  time,  it  might 
heal  some  of  the  wounds  made  by  the  miserable 
Chancery  suit."  She  had  replied,  gratefully  ac- 
cepting his  proposal.  Richard  had  received  a 
similar  letter,  and  had  made  a  similar  response. 
He  had  seen  Mr.  Jarndyce  once,  but  only  once, 
five  years  ago,  at  Winchester  school.  He  had  told 
Ada,  when  they  were  leaning  on  the  screen  be- 
fore the  fire  where  I  found  them,  that  he  recol- 
lected him  as  "  a  bluff,  rosy  fellow."  This  was 
the  utmost  description  Ada  could  give  me. 

It  set  me  thinking  so,  that  when  Ada  was 
asleep,  I  still  remained  before  the  fire,  wondering 
and  wondering  about  Bleak  House,  and  wonder- 
ing and  wondering  that  yesterday  morning  should 
seem  so  long  ago.  I  don't  know  where  my  thoughts 
had  wandered,  when  they  were  recalled  by  a  tap 
at  the  door. 

I  opened  it  softly,  and  found  Miss  Jellyby 
shivering  there,  with  a  broken  candle  in  a  broken 
candlestick  in  one  hand,  and  an  egg-cup  in  the 
other. 

"Good-night!"  she  said,  very  sulkily. 

"Good-night!"  said  I. 

"May  I  come  in?"  she  shortly  and  unexpect- 
edly asked  me,  in  the  same  sulky  way. 

"Certamly,"saidl.  "Don't  wake  Miss  Clare." 

She  would  not  sit  down,  but  stood  by  the  fire, 
dipping  her  inky  middle  finger  in  the  egg-cup, 
which  contained  vinegar,  and  smearing  it  over 
the  ink  stains  on  her  face ;  frowning,  the  whole 
time,  and  looking  very  gloomy. 

"I  wish  Africa  was  dead!"  she  said,  on  a 
sudden,^ 

I  was  going  to  remonstrate. 

"I  do!"  she  said.  "Don't  talk  to  me.  Miss 
Summerson.  I  hate  it  and  detest  it.  It's  a 
beast!" 

I  told  her  she  was  tired,  and  I  was  sorry.  I 
put  my  hand  upon  her  head,  and  touched  her 
forehead,  and  said  it  was  hot  now,  but  would  be 
cool  to-morrow.  She  still  stood,  pouting  and 
frowning  at  me ;  but  presently  put  down  her 
egg-cup,  and  turned  softly  toward  the  bed  where 
Ada  lay. 

"  She  is  very  pretty!"  she  said,  with  the  same 
knitted  brow,  and  in  the  same  uncivil  manner. 

I  assented  with  a  smile. 

"  An  orphan.     Ain't  she  ?" 

"Yes." 

"But  knows  a  quantity,  I  suppose?  Can 
dance,  and  play  music,  and  sing  ?  She  can  talk 
French,  I  suppose,  and  do  geography,  and  globes, 
and  needlework,  and  every  thing?" 

"No  doubt,"  said  I. 

"/  can't,"  she  returned.  "I  can't  do  any 
thing  hardly,  except  widte.  I'm  always  writing 
for  Ma.  I  wonder  you  two  were  not  ashamed  of 
yourselves  to  come  in  this  afternoon,  and  see  me 
able  to  do  nothing  else.     It  was  like  youi-  ill-na- 
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tiire.  Yet  you  think  yoiirselves  very  fine,  I  dare 
say!" 

I  could  see  that  the  poor  girl  was  near  crying, 
and  I  resumed  my  chair  without  speaking,  and 
looked  at  her  (I  hope),  as  mildly  as  I  felt  toward 
her. 

"It's  disgraceful,"  she  said.  "You  know  it 
is.  The  whole  house  is  disgraceful.  The  chil- 
dren are  disgraceful.  Fm  disgraceful.  Pa's 
miserable,  and  no  wonder !  Priscilla  drinks — 
she's  always  drinking.  It's  a  great  shame,  and 
a  great  story,  of  you,  if  you  say  you  didn't  smell 
her  to-day.  It  was  as  bad  as  a  public-house, 
waiting  at  dinner,  you  know  it  was  !" 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  know  it,"  said  I. 

"You  do,"  she  said,  very  shortly.  "You 
sha'n't  say  you  don't.     You  do  !" 

"0,  my  dear!"  said  I,  "if  you  won't  let  me 
speak — " 

"  You're  speaking  now.  You  know  you  are. 
Don't  tell  stories.  Miss  Summerson." 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  as  long  as  you  won't  hear 
me  out — " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  you  out." 


"  0  yes,  I  think  you  do,"  said  I,  "because  tliat 
would  be  so  very  imreasonable.  I  did  not  know 
what  you  tell  me,  because  the  servant  did  not 
come  near  me  at  dinner ;  but  I  don't  doubt  what 
you  tell  me,  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"  You  needn't  make  a  merit  of  that,"  said  she. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  I.  "  That  would  be  very 
foolish." 

She  was  still  standing  by  the  bed,  and  now 
stooped  down  (but  still  with  the  same  discon- 
tented face)  and  kissed  Ada.  That  done,  she 
came  softly  back,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  my 
chair.  Her  bosom  was  heaving  in  a  distressful 
manner  that  I  greatly  pitied ;  but  I  thought  it 
better  not  to  speak. 

"  I  wish  I  was  dead !"  she  broke  out.  "  I  wish 
we  were  all  dead.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter for  us." 

"  In  a  moment  afterward,  she  knelt  on  the 
ground  at  my  side,  hid  her  face  in  my  dress,  pas- 
sionately begged  my  pardon,  and  wept.  I  com- 
forted her,  and  would  have  raised  her,  but  she 
cried,  No,  no ;  she  wanted  to  stay  there  I 

"  You  used  to  teach  girls,"  she  said.     "  If  you 
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could  only  have  taught  me,  I  could  have  learned 
from  you !  I  am  so  very  miserable,  and  I  like 
you  so  very  much  !" 

I  could  not  persuade  her  to  sit  by  me,  or  to  do 
any  tiling  but  move  a  ragged  stool  to  vrhere  she 
was  kneeling,  and  take  that,  and  still  hold  my 
dress  in  the  same  manner.  By  degrees,  the  poor 
tired  girl  fell  asleep  ;  and  then  I  contrived  to 
raise  her  head  so  that  it  should  rest  on  my  lap, 
and  to  cover  us  both  vv^ith  shawls.  The  fire  went 
out,  and  all  night  long  she  slumbered  thus  before 
the  ashy  grate.  At  first  I  was  painfully  awake, 
and  vainly  tried  to  lose  myself,  with  my  eyes 
closed,  among  the  scenes  of  the  day.  At  length, 
by  slow  degrees,  they  became  indistinct  and 
mingled.  I  began  to  lose  the  identity  of  the 
sleeper  resting  on  me.  Now,  it  was  Ada ;  now, 
one  of  my  old  Reading  friends  from  whom  I  could 
not  believe  I  had  so  recently  parted.  Now,  it 
was  the  little  mad  woman  worn  out  with  courte- 
sying  and  smilmg;  now,  some  one  in  authority 
at  Bleak  House.  Lastly,  it  was  no  one,  and  I 
was  no  one. 

The  purblind  day  was  feebly  struggling  with 
the  fog,  when  I  opened  my  eyes  to  encounter 
those  of  a  dnty-faced  little  spectre  fixed  upon 
me.  Peepy  had  scaled  his  crib,  and  crept  down 
in  his  bedgown  and  cap,  and  was  so  cold  that  his 
teeth  were  chattering  as  if  he  had  cut  them  all. 


HUNTING  AN  ALLIGATOR. 

IN  the  course  of  the  year  1831,  the  proprietor 
of  Halahala  at  Manilla,  in  the  Island  of  Lu- 
conia,  informed  me  that  he  frequently  lost  horses 
and  cows  on  a  remote  part  of  his  plantation,  and 
that  the  natives  assured  him  they  were  taken  by 
an  enormous  alligator  who  frequented  one  of  the 
streams  which  run  into  the  lake.  Their  descrip- 
tions were  so  highly  wrought,  that  they  were  at- 
tributed to  the  fondness  for  exaggeration  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  pecu- 
liarly addicted,  and  very  little  credit  was  given 
to  their  repeated  relations.  All  doubts  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  animal  were  at  last  dispelled  by 
the  destruction  of  an  Indian,  who  attempted  to 
ford  the  river  on  horseback,  although  entreated 
to  desist  by  his  companions,  who  crossed  at  a 
shallow  place  higher  up.  He  reached  the  centre 
of  the  stream  and  was  laughing  at  the  others  for 
their  prudence,  when  the  alligator  came  upon 
him.  His  teeth  encountered  the  saddle,  which 
he  tore  from  the  horse,  while  the  rider  tumbled 
on  the  other  side  into  the  water  and  made  for  the 
shore.  The  horse,  too  terrified  to  move,  stood 
trembling  where  the  attack  was  made.  The  alli- 
gator, disregarding  him,  pursued  the  man,  who 
safely  reached  the  bank  which  he  could  easily 
have  ascended,  but,  rendered  foolhardy  by  his 
escape,  he  placed  himself  behind  a  tree  which 
had  fallen  partly  into  the  water,  and  drawing  his 
heavy  knife  leaned  over  the  tree,  and  on  the  ap- 
proach of  his  enemy  struck  him  on  the  nose. 
The  animal  repeated  his  assaults  and  the  Indian 
his  blows,  until  the  former  exasperated  at  the 
resistance,  rushed  on  the  man  and  seizing  him 
by  the  middle  of  the  body,  which  was  at  once 


inclosed  and  crushed  in  his  capacious  jaws, 
swam  into  the  lake.  His  friends  hastened  to  the 
rescue,  but  the  alligator  slowly  left  the  shore, 
while  the  poor  wretch,  writhing  and  shrieking  in 
his  agony,  with  his  knife  uplifted  in  his  clasped 
hands,  seemed,  as  the  others  expressed  it,  held 
out  as  a  man  would  carry  a  torch.  His  suffer- 
ings were  not  long  continued,  for  the  monster 
sank  to  the  bottom,  and  soon  after  reappearing 
alone  on  the  surface,  and  calmly  basking  in  the 
sun,  gave  to  the  horror-stricken  spectators  the 
fullest  confirmation  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
their  comrade. 

A  short  time  after  this  event  I  made  a  visit  to 
Halahala,  and  expressing  a  strong  desire  to  cap- 
ture or  destroy  the  alligator,  my  host  readily 
offered  his  assistance.  The  animal  had  been 
seen  a  few  days  before,  with  his  head  and  one 
of  his  fore-feet  resting  on  the  bank,  and  his  eyes 
following  the  motions  of  some  cows  which  were 
grazing  near.  Our  informer  likened  his  appear- 
ance to  that  of  a  cat  watching  a  mouse,  and  in 
the  attitude  to  spring  upon  his  prey  when  it 
should  come  within  his  reach.  I  may  here  men- 
tion as  a  curious  fact,  that  the  domestic  buffalo, 
which  is  almost  continually  in  the  water,  and  in 
the  heat  of  day  remains  for  hours  with  only  his 
nose  above  the  surface,  is  never  molested  by  the 
alligator.  All  other  animals  become  his  victims 
when  they  incautiously  approach  him,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  danger  most  usually  prompts 
them  to  resort  to  shallow  places  to  quench  their 
thirst. 

Having  heard  that  the  alligator  had  killed  a 
horse,  we  proceeded  to  the  place,  about  five  miles 
from  the  house ;  it  was  a  tranquil  spot  and  one 
of  singular  beauty  even  in  that  land.  The  stream, 
which  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  lake  narrowe<l 
to  a  brook,  with  its  green  bank  fringed  with  the 
graceful  bamboo,  and  the  alternate  glory  of  glade 
and  forest  spreading  far  and  wide,  seemed  fitted 
for  other  purposes  than  the  familiar  haunt  of  the 
huge  creature  that  had  appropriated  it  to  himself. 
A  few  cane  huts  were  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  river,  and  we  procured  from  them  what 
men  they  contained,  who  were  ready  to  assist  in 
freeing  themselves  from  their  dangerous  neighbor. 
The  terror  which  he  had  inspired,  especially 
since  the  death  of  their  companion,  had  hitherto 
prevented  them  from  making  an  effort  to  get  rid 
of  him,  but  they  gladly  availed  themselves  of  our 
preparations,  and,  with  the  usual  dependence  of 
their  character  were  willing  to  do  whatever  ex- 
ample should  dictate  to  them.  Having  reason  to 
believe  that  the  alligator  was  in  the  river,  we 
commenced  operations  by  sinking  nets  upright 
across  its  mouth,  three  deep,  at  intervals  of  sever- 
al feet.  The  nets  which  were  of  great  strength, 
and  intended  for  the  capture  of  the  buffalo,  were 
fastened  to  trees  on  the  banks,  making  a  com- 
plete fence  to  the  communication  with  the  lake. 

My  companion  and  myself  placed  ourselves 
with  our  guns  on  either  side  of  the  stream,  while 
the  Indians  with  long  bamboos  felt  for  the  animal. 
For  some  time  he  refused  to  be  disturbed,  and 
we  began  to  fear  that  he  was  not  within  our 
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limits,  when  a  spiral  motion  of  the  water  under 
the  spot  where  I  was  standing,  led  me  to  direct 
the  natives  to  it,  and  the  creature  slowly  moved 
on  the  bottom  toward  the  nets,  which  he  no 
sooner  touched  than  he  quietly  turned  back  and 
proceeded  up  the  stream.  This  movement  was 
several  times  repeated,  till,  having  no  rest  in  the 
inclosure,  he  attempted  to  climb  up  the  bank. 
On  receiving  a  ball  in  the  body,  he  uttered  a 
growl  like  that  of  an  angry  dog,  and  plunging 
into  the  water  crossed  to  the  other  side,  where 
he  was  received  with  a  similar  salutation,  dis- 
charged directly  into  his  mouth.  Finding  him- 
self attacked  on  every  side,  he  renewed  his  at- 
tempts to  ascend  the  banks  ;  but  whatever  part 
of  him  appeared  was  bored  with  bullets,  and 
finding  that  he  was  hunted,  he  forgot  his  own 
formidable  means  of  attack,  and  sought  only 
safety  from  the  troubles  which  surrounded  him. 
A  low  spot  which  separated  the  river  from  the 
lake,  a  little  above  the  nets,  was  unguarded,  and 
we  feared  that  he  would  succeed  in  escaping 
over  it.  It  was  here  necessary  to  stand  firmly 
against  him,  and  in  several  attempts  which  he 
made  to  cross  it,  we  turned  him  back  with  spears, 
bamboos,  or  whavever  came  first  to  hand.  He 
once  seemed  determined  to  force  his  way,  and 
foaming  with  rage,  rushed  with  open  jaws  and 
gnashing  his  teeth  with  a  sound  too  ominous  to 
be  despised,  appeared  to  have  his  full  energies 
aroused,  when  his  career  was  stopped  by  a  large 
bamboo  thrust  violently  into  his  mouth,  which 
he  ground  to  pieces,  and  the  fingers  of  the  holder 
were  so  paralyzed  that  for  some  minutes  he  was 
incapable  of  resuming  his  gun.  The  natives  had 
now  become  so  excited  as  to  forget  all  prudence, 
and  the  women  and  children  of  the  little  hamlet 
had  come  down  to  the  shore  to  share  in  the 
general  enthusiasm.  They  crowded  to  the  open- 
ing, and  were  so  unmindful  of  their  danger  that 
it  was  necessary  to  drive  them  back  with  some 
violence.  Had  the  monster  known  his  own 
strength  and  dared  to  have  used  it,  he  would 
have  gone  over  that  spot  with  a  force  which  no 
human  power  could  have  withstood,  and  would 
have  crushed  or  carried  with  him  into  the  lake 
about  the  whole  population  of  the  place.  It  is 
not  strange  that  personal  safely  was  forgotten  in 
the  excitement  of  the  scene.  The  tremendous 
brute,  galled  with  wounds  and  repeated  defeat, 
tore  his  way  through  the  foaming  water,  glancing 
from  side  to  side,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  avoid 
his  foes  ;  then  rapidly  plowing  up  the  stream 
he  grounded  on  the  shallows,  and  turned  back 
frantic  and  bewildered  at  his  circumscribed  posi- 
tion. At  length,  maddened  with  suffering  and 
desperate  from  continued  persecution,  he  rushed 
furiously  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  burst 
through  two  of  the  nets,  and  I  threw  down  my 
gun  in  despair,  for  it  looked  as  though  his  way 
at  last  was  clear  to  the  wide  lake  ;  but  the  third 
net  stopped  him,  and  his  teeth  and  legs  had  got 
entangled  in  all.  This  gave  us  a  chance  of  closer 
warfare  with  lances,  such  as  are  used  against  the 
wild  buffalo.  We  had  sent  for  this  weapon  at 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  found  it 


much  more  effectual  than  guns.  Entering  the 
canoe,  we  plunged  lance  after  lance  into  the 
alligator,  as  he  was  struggling  under  the  water, 
till  a  wood  seemed  growing  from  him,  which 
moved  violently  above  while  his  body  was  con- 
cealed below.  His  endeavors  to  extricate  him- 
self lashed  the  waters  into  foam  mingled  with 
blood,  and  there  seemed  no  end  to  his  vitality  or 
decrease  to  his  resistance  till  a  lance  struck  him 
directly  through  the  middle  of  the  back,  which 
an  Indian,  with  a  heavy  piece  of  wood,  hammered 
into  him  as  he  could  catch  an  opportunity.  My 
companion  on  the  other  side  now  tried  to  haul 
him  to  the  shore,  by  the  nets  to  which  he  had 
fastened  himself,  but  had  not  sufficient  assistance 
with  him.  As  I  had  more  force  with  me,  we 
managed,  by  the  aid  of  the  women  and  children, 
to  drag  his  head  and  part  of  his  body  on  to  the 
little  beach,  and  giving  him  the  coup  de  grace, 
left  him  to  gasp  out  the  remnant  of  his  life. 

This  monster  was  nearly  thirty  feet  in  length 
and  thirteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  head 
alone  weighed  three  hundred  pounds.  On  open- 
ing him  there  were  found,  with  other  parts  of  the 
horse,  three  legs  entire,  torn  oflT  at  the  haunch 
and  shoulder,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  stones, 
some  of  them  of  several  pounds'  weight. 


THE  MOOR'S  REVENGE.* 

A  PARAPHRASE   FROM  THE  POLISH   OF  MICKIEWICZ. 
BY  EPES  SARGENT. 

BEFORE  Grenada's  fated  walls, 
Encamped  in  proud  array, 
And  flushed  with  many  a  victory, 

The  Spanish  army  lay. 
Of  all  Grenada's  fortresses 

But  one  defies  their  might : 
On  Alphuara's  minarets 

The  crescent  still  is  bright. 
Almanzor  !   King  Almanzor  ! 

All  vainly  you  resist : 
Your  little  band  is  fading  fast 

Away  like  morning  mist. 
A  direr  foe  than  ever  yet 

They  met  on  battle-plain 
Assaults  life's  inmost  citadel, 

And  heaps  the  ground  with  slain. 

One  onset  more  of  Spanish  ranks — 

(And  soon  it  will  be  made  !) 
And  Alphuara's  towers  must  reel, 

And  in  the  dust  be  laid. 
"  And  shall  the  haughty  infidel 

Pollute  this  sacred  land?" 
Almanzor  said,  as  mournfully 

He  marked  his  dwindling  band. 
"  Upon  our  glorious  crescent 

Shall  the  Spaniard  set  his  heel ! 
And  is  there  not  one  lingering  hope  1 

Can  Heaven  no  aid  reveal  1 

*  From  The  Standard  Speaker  ;  containing  exer- 
cises in  prose  and  poetry,  for  declamation  in  schools, 
academies,  lyceums,  and  colleges.  Newly  translated 
or  compiled  from  the  most  celebrated  orators,  ancient  and 
modern.  By  Epes  Sargent.  In  press  by  Thomas. 
Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 
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Ay,  by  our  holy  Prophet, 

One  ally  still  remains  ! 
And  I  will  bind  him  close  to  me, — 

For  better  death  than  chains  !" 

The  victors  at  the  banquet  sat, 

And  music  lent  its  cheer, 
When  suddenly  a  sentry's  voice 

Announced  a  stranger  near. 
From  Alphuara  had  he  come. 

With  fierce,  unwonted  speed, 
And  much  would  it  import  to  Spain 

The  news  he  bore  to  heed. 
"  Admit  him  I"  cry  the  revelers  ; 

And  in  the  pilgrim  strode, 
And  throwing  off  his  mantle  loose, 

A  Moorish  habit  showed  ! 
**  Almanzor  !  King  Almanzor  I" 

They  cried  with  one  acclaim  • 
"  Almanzor  !"  said  the  Moslem  chief— 

"  Almanzor  is  my  name. 

*'  To  serve  your  prophet  and  your  king. 

Oh,  Spaniards  !   I  am  here  ; 
Believe,  reject  me,  if  you  will — 

This  breast  has  outlived  fear  ! 
No  longer  in  his  creed  or  cause 

Almanzor  can  confide  ; 
For  all  the  Powers  above,  'tis  clear. 

Are  fighting  on  your  side  !" 
"Now,  welcome,  welcome,  gallant  Moor!" 

The  Spanish  chieftain  said  ; 
*'  Grenada's  last  intrenchment  now 

We  speedily  shall  tread. 
Approach,  embrace  ;  our  waning  feast 

Your  coming  shall  renew  ; 
And  in  this  cup  of  foaming  wine 

We'll  drink  to  yours  aad  you." 

Right  eagerly,  to  grasp  the  hands 

Outstretched  on  every  side, 
Almanzor  rushed,  and  greeted  each, 

As  bridegroom  might  his  bride  ; 
He  glued  his  fevered  lips  to  theirs — 

He  kissed  them  on  the  cheek, 
And  breathed  on  each  as  if  his  heart 

Would  all  its  passion  wreak. 
But  suddenly  his  limbs  relax, 

A  flush  comes  o'er  his  face. 
He  reels,  as  with  a  pressure  faint, 

He  gives  a  last  embrace  ; 
And  livid,  purple,  grows  his  skin, 

And  wild  his  eyeballs  roll. 
And  some  great  torture  seems  to  heave 

The  life-roots  of  his  soul. 

*'  Look,  Giaours  !  miscreants  in  race, 

And  infidels  in  creed  ! 
Look  on  this  pale,  distorted  face, 

And  tell  me  what  ye  read  ! 
These  limbs  convulsed,  these  fiery  pangs, 

These  eyeballs  hot  and  blear — 
Ha !  know  ye  not  what  they  portend  1 

The  plague — the  plague  is  here  ! 
And  it  has  sealed  you  for  its  own ! 

Ay  !   every  Judas  kiss 
I  gave  shall  bring  to  you  anon 

An  agony  like  this  ! 


All  art  is  vain  ;  your  poisoned  blood 

All  leechcraft  will  defy  ; 
Like  me  ye  shall  in  anguish  writhe — 

Like  me  in  torture  die  !" 

Once  more  he  stepped,  their  chief  to  reach 

And  blast  him  with  his  breath  ; 
But  sank,  as  if  revenge  itself 

Were  striving  hard  with  death. 
And  through  the  group  a  horrid  thrill 

His  words  and  aspect  woke. 
When,  with  a  proud,  undaunted  mien. 

Their  chief  Alphonzo  spoke  : 
"  And  deem'st  thou,  treacherous  renegade, 

Whatever  may  befall. 
These  warriors  true,  these  hearts  of  proof. 

Death  ever  can  appall  ? 
Ay,  writhe  and  toss,  no  taint  of  fear 

The  sight  to  them  can  bring ; 
Their  souls  are  shrived,  and  Death  himself 

For  them  has  lost  his  sting  ! 

"  Then  let  him  come  as  gory  War, 

With  life-wounds  deep  and  red,. 
Or  let  him  strike  as  fell  Disease 

With  racking  pains  instead — 
Still  in  these  spirits  he  shall  find 

A  power  that  shall  defy 
All  woe  and  pain  that  can  but  make 

The  mortal  body  die. 
So,  brethren,  leave  this  carrion  here — 

Nay,  choke  not  with  thy  gall ! — 
And  through  our  camp  a  note  of  cheer 

Let  every  bugle  call ! 
We'll  tear  yon  crescent  from  its  tower 

Ere  stars  are  out  to-night  : 
And  let  Death  come — we'll  heed  him  not ! — 

So  forward!  to  the  fight!" 

A  groan  of  rage  upon  his  lips, 

Almanzor  hid  his  head 
Beneath  his  mantle's  ample  fold, 

And  soon  was  with  the  dead. 
But,  roused  by  those  intrepid  words, 

To  death-defying  zeal, 
The  chieftains  armed  as  if  they  longed 

To  hear  the  clash  of  steel. 
The  trumpets  sounded  merrily, 

While,  dazzlingly  arrayed, 
On  Alphuara's  walls  they  rushed. 

And  low  the  crescent  laid  ! 
And  of  the  gallant,  gallant  hearts, 

Who  thus  grim  Death  defied, 
'Mid  pestilence  and  carnage,  none 

Of  plague  or  battle  died  ! 

A  TASTE  OF  FRENCH  DUNGEONS. 

AN   INCIDENT  IN   THE    LIFE   OF  MRS.   RADCLIFFK. 

TOWARD  the  middle  of  the  year  1795,  a  short 
time  after  the  deplorable  affair  of  Quiberon, 
an  English  lady  was  taken  prisoner  just  as  she 
was  entering  France  by  the  Swiss  frontier.  Her 
knowledge  of  French  was  limited  to  a  few  mi-s- 
pronounced  words.  An  interpreter  was  soon 
found,  and  upon  his  interrogating  her  as  to  her 
motives  for  attempting  so  perilous  an  enterprise 
without  passport,  she  replied  that  she  had  ex- 
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posed  herself  to  all  these  dangers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  chateau  where  the  barbarous 
Sieur  de  Fayel  had  made  Gabrielle  de  Vergy  eat 
the  heart  of  her  lover.  Such  a  declaration  ap- 
peared so  ridiculous  to  those  who  heard,  it  that 
they  were  compelled  to  doubt  either  the  sanity 
or  the  veracity  of  the  strange  being  who  ventured 
upon  it.  They  chose  to  do  the  latter,  and  for- 
warded the  stranger  to  Paris,  with  a  strong  es- 
cort, as  an  English  spy.  Upon  her  arrival  there, 
she  was  safely  deposited  in  the  Conciergerie. 

Public  feeling  just  then  ran  very  high  against 
the  English.  The  countrywoman  of  Pitt  was 
loaded  with  ill-usage ;  and  her  terrors,  expressed 
in  a  singular  jargon  of  English  mingled  with 
broken  French,  served  but  to  augment  the  coarse 
amusement  of  her  jailers.  After  exhausting 
every  species  of  derision  and  insult  upon  their 
prisoner,  they  ended  by  throwing  her  into  the 
dampest  and  most  inconvenient  dungeon  they 
could  find.  The  door  of  this  den  was  not  more 
than  four  feet  high ;  and  the  light  that  dimly  re- 
vealed the  dripping  walls  and  earthen  floor,  came 
through  a  horizontal  opening  four  inches  in 
height  by  fifteen  in  width.  The  sole  movables 
of  the  place  consisted  of  a  rope  pallet  and  a 
screen. 

The  bed  served  for  both  couch  and  chair ;  the 
screen  was  intended  as  a  partial  barrier  between 
the  inhabitant  of  the  dungeon  and  the  curious 
gaze  of  the  jailers  stationed  in  the  adjoining 
apartment,  who  could  scrutinize  at  will,  through 
a  narrow  opening  between  the  cells,  the  slightest 
movements  of  their  prisoner. 

The  stranger  recoiled  with  disgust,  and  asked 
whether  they  had  not  a  less  terrible  place  in 
which  to  confine  a  woman. 

"  You  are  very  bad  to  please,  madame,"  re- 
plied her  brutal  jailer,  mimicking  her  defective 
French.  "  You  are  in  the  palace  of  Madame 
Capet." 

And  shutting  behind  him  the  massive  door, 
barricaded  with  plates  of  iron  and  secured  by 
three  or  four  rusty  bolts,  he  left  her,  to  repeat 
his  joke  to  his  companion,  and  enjoy  with  them 
the  consternation  of  Madame  Roshif. 

Meanwhile  the  prisoner  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
gazed  around  her  with  a  species  of  pious  emotion. 

"  What  right  have  I,"  she  cried,  "  to  com- 
plain of  being  cast  into  this  dungeon,  once  in- 
habited by  the  Queen  of  France — the  beautiful, 
the  noble  Marie  Antoinette  ]  I  sought  food  for 
my  imagination ;  I  undertook  a  journey  to  France 
to  visit  the  most  celebrated  sojourns  of  the  most 
celebrated  individuals.  Fortune  has  come  to 
my  aid.  Here  is  what  is  better  than  the  chateau 
of  the  Sieur  de  Fayel,  and  the  terrible  history  of 
the  bleeding  heart.  Never  did  a  grander  inspi- 
ration overflow  my  spirits.     I  will  to  work." 

She  drew  from  her  pocket  a  small  roll  of  paper, 
that  had  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  the  jailers  ;  and, 
passing  her  hand  across  her  forehead,  approach- 
ed the  horizontal  opening,  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  the  little  remainder  of  daylight ;  then, 
taking  out  a  pencil,  she  rapidly  covered  ten  or 
twelve  pages  with  microscopic  characters  in  close 


lines.  The  increasing  darkness  at  length  com- 
pelled her  to  pause,  and  she  was  refolding  the 
MS.  to  replace  it  in  her  pocket,  when  a  rude 
hand  snatched  it  from  her  grasp. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  Madame  Rosbif,"  cried  the  jailer, 
triumphantly,  "  so  you  believe  yourself  at  liberty 
to  scribble  away  here,  hatching  plots  against  the 
Republic,  and  holding  intelligence  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  nation.  No^is  verrons  ccla  !  These 
papers  shall  be  remitted  this  very  day  to  Mon- 
sieur Tallien,  and  we  will  know  all  about  this 
new  attack  upon  liberty.  Entendcz-vouz  1  njis- 
erable  agent  of  Pitt  and  Cobourg  !" 

The  same  evening  Tallien  received  the  stran- 
ger's manuscript.  Being  unacquainted  with  the 
English  language,  he  rang  for  his  secretary  ;  but 
the  latter  was  nowhere  at  hand,  so  the  puzzled 
minister  took  the  papers  and  proceeded  to  his 
wife's  apartments. 

Madame  Tallien  was  just  completing  her  toilet 
for  a  fancy  ball.  Leaning  forward  in  a  graceful 
attitude,  she  w^as  in  the  act  of  twining  round  her 
slender  ankle  the  fastenings  of  a  purple  buskin. 
Her  Grecian  tunic,  simply  clasped  upon  the 
shoulder  with  diamonds,  and  her  hair,  knotted 
like  that  of  the  Polyhymnia  of  the  Louvre,  har- 
monized admirably  with  the  classical  contour  of 
her  features.  Monsieur  Tallien,  as  he  gazed 
upon  her,  half  forgot  his  errand. 

The  lady  uttered  a  little  cry  of  surprise. 

"  Upon  what  grave  errand  has  monsieur  deign- 
ed to  favor  me  with  a  visit  at  this  unaccustomed 
hourl" 

"  I  have  here  some  papers,"  replied  the  min- 
ister, "  that  have  been  seized  upon  the  person 
of  a  female  spy,  and  are  said  to  contain  proofs 
of  a  dangerous  conspiracy.  They  are  written  in 
English  ;  my  secretary  is  absent ;  and  I  must 
ask  you  to  do  me  the  favor  to  translate  them 
to  me." 

Madame  Tallien  took  the  MS.,  and  looked  it 
over. 

"  Shall  I  read  aloud  1"  said  she,  in  an  amused 
tone  of  voice. 

Her  husband  assented. 

"'The  wind  howls  mournfully  through  the 
foliage,  and  the  descending  rain  falls  in  torrents. 
The  terrors  of  my  prison  become  every  instant 
more  fearful.  Phantoms  arise  on  every  side,  and 
wave  their  snowy  winding-sheets.  Misfortune, 
with  her  cold  and  pitiless  hand,  weighs  heavily 
on  my  youthful  brow.' 

"  Thus  spoke  the  lovely  prisoner,  as  she  groped 
with  her  trembling  hands  over  the  humid  walls 
of  the  dungeon." 

"  Here  is  a  singular  conspiracy,  truly,"  said 
Madame  Tallien,  as  she  finished  reading  the 
above.  *'  Let  me  see  the  envelope  ;  '  Chapter 
XH.  The  Dungeon  of  the  Chateau.'  And  the 
authoress's  name.  '  Anne  Radcliffe.'  Vite,cit- 
oyen.  Set  this  woman  at  liberty,  and  bring  her 
to  me.  Your  spy  is  no  other  than  the  great 
English  romance-writer,  the  celebrated  authoress 
of  the  '  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  !  " 

Tallien  now  recalled  the  romantic  intention 
of  the  stranger's  hazardous  journey,  as  confessed 
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by  herself;  j)erceived  the  mistake  of  his  agents, 
and  laughed  heartily.  Going  quickly  out,  he 
issued  orders  for  the  immediate  liberation  of  the 
prisoner,  and  desired  the  messenger  to  bring 
her  straight  to  the  presence  of  Madame  Tallien. 

Meanwhile,  the  beautiful  Frenchwoman,  for- 
getting her  toilet  and  the  ball,  paced  the  apart- 
ment with  almost  childish  delight  and  impatience. 
She  was  about  to  make  the  acquaintance — in  a 
manner  the  most  piquant  and  unexpected — of 
the  authoress  of  those  romances  which  had  so 
often  filled  her  vivid  imagination  with  ideas  of 
apparitions,  and  prisoners  dying  of  hunger  in 
horrible  dungeons.  She  consulted  her  watch 
perpetually,  and  counted  the  very  seconds.  At 
length  there  was  a  sound  of  carriage-wheels  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  hotel.  Madame  Tallien 
rushed  to  the  door ;  it  opened,  and  the  two  cel- 
ebrated females  stood  face  to  face. 

The  minister's  wife  could  not  avoid  recoiling 
with  surprise,  and  some  degree  of  consternation, 
before  the  singular  figure  that  paused  in  the 
open  doorway ;  for  Mrs.  Radcliffe  had  stopped 
short,  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  lights  of 
the  saloon,  which  wounded  eyes  accustomed  for 
some  hours  past  to  the  humid  obscurity  of  a 
dungeon.  The  English  authoress  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  radiant  being  before  her. 
Dry,  cold,  and  angular,  her  attire  necessarily  in 
some  degree  of  disorder  from  her  arrest,  forced 
journey,  and  imprisonment,  her  whole  aspect  had 
in  it  something  bizarre  and  fantastic,  that  added 
to  her  age  at  least  ten  years. 

A  little  recovered  from  her  first  surprise,  Ma- 
dame Tallien  advanced  toward  the  stranger,  gave 
her  a  cordial  welcome  in  English,  and  told  her 
how  happy  she  esteemed  herself  in  having  been 
the  means  of  setting  at  liberty  so  celebrated  an 
authoress.  The  Englishwoman  made  a  polite 
reply  to  this  compliment,  and  then  they  seated 
themselves  before  the  fire,  whose  clear  flame 
and  vivifying  heat  were  very  welcome  to  the 
liberated  prisoner,  and  quickly  restored  an  ac- 
tivity of  mind  ^hat  appeared  to  have  been  be- 
numbed by  the  coldness  of  her  dungeon.  The 
ensuing  conversation  was  gay,  piquant,  full  of 
charm  and  abandon,  and  was  only  interrupted 
by  the  orders  given  by  Madame  Tallien  to  her 
femme  de  chambre  to  send  the  carriage  away, 
and  deny  her  to  all  visitors. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  had  traveled  much,  and  related 
her  adventures  with  grace  and  originality.  Hours 
flew  by  unheeded,  and  the  Englishwoman  was 
in  the  very  midst  of  some  bold  enterprise  of  her 
journey  in  Switzerland,  when  the  time-piece 
struck  twelve.  She  turned  pale,  and  a  visible 
shuddering  seized  her.  Then  pausing  in  her 
tale,  she  looked  wildly  and  fearfully  around,  as 
if  following  the  movements  of  some  invisible 
being.  Madame  Tallien,  struck  with  a  species 
of  vague  terror,  dared  not  address  a  single  word 
to  her  visitor.  The  latter  at  length  abruptly 
rose,  opened  the  door,  and  with  an  imperative 
gesture  ordered  some  one  by  the  name  of  Henry 
to  leave  the  room,  after  which  she  appeared  to 
experience  a  sudden  rehef. 


The  lovely  Frenchwoman,  with  the  tact  of  real 
kindness,  appeared  not  to  notice  this  strange 
incident,  and  the  new-made  friends  soon  after 
separated,  Madame  Tallien  herself  conducting 
her  guest  to  the  apartment  provided  for  her, 
where  she  took  leave  of  her  with  an  affectionate 
"  au  rcvoir  /" 

The  following  evening  Mrs.  Radcliffe  appeared 
in  her  hostess's  saloon,  as  soon  as  the  latter  had 
signified  that  she  was  ready  to  receive  her. 
Calm  and  composed,  habited  a  la  Fran^aise,  the 
English  romancist  appeared  ten  years  younger 
than  she  had  done  the  evening  before,  and  was 
even  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  beauty. 
She  said  not  a  word  on  the  scene  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening ;  was  gay,  witty,  amiable,  and 
took  an  animated  part  in  the  conversation  that 
followed.  But  as  soon  as  the  minute-hand  of 
the  time-piece  pointed  to  half-past  eleven,  her 
color  fled,  a  shade  of  pensiveness  replaced  her 
former  gayety,  and  a  few  moments  afterward 
she  took  her  leave  of  the  company. 

The  same  thing  happened  the  next  day,  and 
every  ensuing  evening.  Madame  Tallien  could 
not  avoid  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  but  she  had  too 
much  politeness  to  question  the  stranger  con- 
fided to  her  hospitality.  In  this  way  a  month 
elapsed,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Mrs.  RadclifTe 
could  not  avoid  expressing,  one  evening  when 
she  found  herself  alone  with  her  new  friend,  her 
disappointment  at  being  detained  a  prisoner  in 
France,  without  the  power  of  returning  to  her 
own  country.  Upon  this  Madame  Tallien  rose, 
took  a  paper  from  a  desk,  and  handed  it  to  the 
Englishwoman.  It  was  a  passport  dated  from 
the  same  evening  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe  had  been 
liberated  from  her  dungeon. 

"  Since  you  wish  to  leave  your  French  friends," 
said  her  lovely  hostess,  smiling,  "  go,  ingrate  !" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  ungrateful !"  replied  the  author- 
ess, taking  the  beautiful  hands  of  her  friend,  and 
carrying  them  to  her  lips  ;  "  but  the  year  is  fast 
waning,  and  a  solemn  duty  recalls  me  to  my 
native  land.  In  the  church-yard  of  a  poor  vil- 
lage near  London  are  two  tombs,  which  I  visit 
each  Christmas-day  with  flowers  and  prayers. 
If  I  return  not  before  then,  this  will  be  the  first 
time  for  five  years  that  they  have  been  neglect- 
ed. You  already  know  all  my  other  secrets," 
she  continued,  lowering  her  voice ;  "  it  is  my 
intention  to  confide  this  secret  also  to  your 
friendly  ears."  Passing  her  hand  across  her 
brow,  the  Englishwoman  then  proceeded  to  re- 
late a  strange  and  tragic  tale,  for  the  particulars 
of  which  we  have  not  space  in  our  limited  sketch. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  had  left  our  authoress 
subject  to  a  distressing  and  obstinate  spectral 
illusion.  In  the  reality  of  this  appearance  she 
firmly  believed,  not  having  sufficient  knowledge 
of  science  to  attribute  her  visitation  to  its  true 
origin — a  partial  disarrangement  of  the  nervous 
system.  This  visitation  regularly  recurred  at 
midnight,  and  at  once  accounted  for  the  singular 
behavior  that  had  so  piqued  the  benevolent 
Frenchwoman's  curiosity. 

Mrs.  Radclifle  now  returned  to  London,  where 
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she  shortly  afterward  published  "  The  Italian,  or 
the  Confessional  of  the  Black  Penitents." 

We  can,  in  our  day,  realize  to  ourselves  very 
little  of  the  effect  produced  by  Anne  Radcliife's 
romances  at  the  time  of  their  appearance.  All 
the  contemporary  critics  agree  in  testifying  to 
their  immense  success,  only  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Waverley  novels  in  more  recent  times.  Now 
they  appear  nothing  more  than  the  efflux  of  a 
morbid  imagination,  full  of  hallucinations  and 
absurdities,  and  insufferably  tedious  to  our  mod- 
ern tastes,  accustomed  to  the  condensed  writing 
of  the  present  day.  Their  unconnected  plots 
are  nevertheless  not  altogether  devoid  of  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  interest,  and  are  fraught  with  pic- 
turesque situations  and  melodramatic  surprises. 
The  living  characters  therein  introduced  present 
few  natural  features.  We  recognize  every  where 
the  caprices  of  an  unbridled  fancy,  and  a  pre- 
vailing vitiation  of  sense  and  taste. 

Anne  RadclifFe  died  near  London,  on  the  7th 
February,  1823,  at  the  age  of  63.  The  "  New 
Monthly  Magazine,"  for  May  of  that  year,  an- 
nounces her  decease,  and  affirms  that  her  death 
was  accompanied  by  singular  visions,  which  had 
pursued  her  ever  since  a  romantic  event  of  her 
youth. 

MY   NOVEL;    OR,  VARIETIES   IN   EN- 
GLISH LIFE.* 
CHAPTER   XVI I.— Continued. 
"  TTOUE/  flatterers  will  tell  you,  Signorina,  that 

-L  you  are  much  improved  since  then,  but  I 
liked  you  better  as  you  were ;  not  but  what  I 
hope  to  return  some  day  what  you  then  so  gen- 
erously pressed  upon  me." 

"  Pressed  upon  you  ! — I  ?  Signor,  you  are  lui- 
der  iBome  strange  mistake." 

"  Alas  !  no  ;  but  the  female  heart  is  so  capri- 
cious and  fickle  !  You  pressed  it  upon  me,  I  as- 
sure you.  I  own  that  I  was  not  loth  to  accept 
it." 

"  Pressed  it  ?     Pressed  what  ?" 

"Your  kiss,  my  child,"  said  Harley;  and 
then  added  with  a  serious  tenderness,  "  And  I 
again  say  that  I  hope  to  return  it  some  day — 
when  I  see  you,  by  the  side  of  father  and  of  hus- 
band, in  your  native  land — the  fairest  bride  on 
whom  the  skies  of  Italy  ever  smiled  !  And  now, 
pardon  a  hermit  and  a  soldier  for  his  rude  jests, 
and  give  your  hand  in  token  of  that  pardon,  to 
— Harley  L'Estrange." 

Violante,  who  at  the  first  words  of  this  address 
had  recoile(J,  with  a  vague  belief  that  the  stran- 
ger was  out  of  his  mind,  sprang  forward  as  it 
closed,  and  in  all  the  vivid  enthusiasm  of  her  na- 
ture, pressed  the  hand  held  out  to  her,  with  both 
her  own.  "Harley  L'Estrange — the  preserver 
of  my  father's  life!"  she  cried,  and  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  his  with  such  evident  gratitude 
and  reverence,  that  Harley  felt  at  once  confused 
and  delighted.  She  did  not  tliink  at  that  instant 
of  the  hero  of  her  dreams — she  thought  but  of 
him  who  had  saved  her  father.  But,  as  his  eyes 
*  Continued  from  the  March  Number 


sank  before  her  own,  and  his  head,  uncovered, 
bowed  over  the  hand  he  held,  she  recognized 
the  likeness  to  the  features  on  which  she  had  so 
often  gazed.  The  first  bloom  of  youth  was  gone, 
but  enough  of  youth  still  remained  to  soften  the 
lapse  of  years,  and  to  leave  to  manhood  the  at- 
tractions which  charm  the  eye.  Instinctively 
she  withdrew  her  hands  from  his  clasp,  and,  in 
her  turn,  looked  down. 

In  this  pause  of  embarrassment  to  both,  Ric- 
cabocca  let  hunself  into  the  garden  by  his  ow^ 
latch-key,  and,  startled  to  see  a  man  by  the  side 
of  Violante,  sprang  forward  with  an  abrupt  and 
angry  cry.     Harley  heard,  and  turned. 

As  if  restored  to  courage  and  self-possession 
by  the  sense  of  her  father's  presence,  Violante 
again  took  the  hand  of  the  visitor.  "Father," 
she  said,  simply,  "it  is  he — he  is  come  at  last." 
And  then,  retiring  a  few  steps,  she  contemplated 
them  both ;  and  her  face  was  radiant  with  hap- 
piness— as  if  something,  long  silently  missed  and 
looked  for,  was  as  silently  found,  and  life  had  no 
more  a  want,  nor  the  heart  a  void. 


Book  X.— INITIAL    CHAPTER. 

It  is  observed  by  a  very  pleasant  writer — read 
nowadays  only  by  the  brave,  pertinacious  few 
who  still  struggle  hard  to  rescue  from  the  House 
of  Pluto  the  souls  of  departed  authors,  jostled 
and  chased  as  those  souls  are  by  the  noisy  foot- 
steps of  the  living — it  is  observed  by  the  admir- 
able Charron,  that  "judgment  and  wisdom  is 
not  only  the  best,  but  the  happiest  portion  God 
Almighty  hath  distributed  among  men ;  for 
though  this  distribution  be  made  with  a  very  un- 
even hand,  yet  nobody  thinks  himself  stinted  or 
ill-dealt  with,  but  he  that  hath  never  so  little  is 
contented  in  this  respect."  ^ 

And,  certainly,  the  present  narrative  may  serve 
in  notable  illustration  of  the  remark  so  drily  made 
by  the  witty  and  wise  preacher.  For  whether 
our  friend  Riccabocca  deduce  theories  for  daily 
life  from  the  great  folio  of  Machiavel ;  or  that 
promising  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Randal  Leslie, 
interpret  the  power  of  knowledge  into  the  art  of 
being  too  knowing  for  dull  honest  folks  to  cope 
with  him ;  or  acute  Dick  Avenel  push  his  way 
up  the  social  ascent  with  a  blow  for  those  before, 
and  a  kick  for  those  behind  him,  after  the  ap- 
proved fashion  of  your  strong  New  Man  ;  or  Baron 
Levy — that  cynical  impersonation  of  Gold — com- 
pare himself  to  the  Magnetic  Rock  in  the  Arabian 
tale,  to  which  the  nails  in  every  ship  that  ap- 
proaches the  influence  of  the  loadstone  fly  from 
the  planks,  and  a  shipwreck  per  day  adds  its 
waifs  to  the  Rock :  questionless,  at  least,  it  is, 
that  each  of  these  personages  believed  that  Prov- 
idence had  bestowed  on  him  an  elder  son's  in- 
heritance of  wisdom.  Nor,  were  we  to  glance 
toward  the  obscurer  paths  of  life,  should  we  find 

*  Translation  of  Charron  on  Wisdom.  By  G.  Stan- 
hope, D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Canterbury  (1729).  A  transla- 
tion remarkable  for  ease,  vigor,  and  (despite  that  contempt 
for  the  strict  rules  of  grammar,  which  was  common  enough 
among  writers  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century^ 
for  the  idiomatic  raciness  of  its  English. 
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good  Parson  Dale  deem  himself  worse  off  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  precious  commodity 
— as,  indeed,  he  had  signally  evinced  of  late  in 
that  shrewd  guess  of  his  touching  Professor  Moss ; 
even  plain  Squire  Hazeldean  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  could  teach  Audley  Egerton  a  thing  or 
two  worth  knowing  in  politics  ;  Mr.  Stirn  thought 
that  there  was  no  branch  of  useful  lore  on  which 
he  could  not  instruct  the  squire ;  and  Sprott,  the 
tinker,  with  his  bag  full  of  tracts  and  lucifer 
matches,  regarded  the  whole  framework  of  mod- 
ern society,  from  a  rick  to  a  constitution,  with 
the  profound  disdain  of  a  revolutionary  pliiloso- 
pher.  Considering  that  every  individual  thus 
brings  into  the  stock  of  the  world  so  vast  a  share 
of  intelligence,  it  can  not  but  excite  our  wonder 
to  find  that  Oxenstiern  is  popularly  held  to  be 
right  when  he  said,  "  See,  my  son,  how  little 
wisdom  it  requires  to  govern  states ;" — that  is. 
Men !  That  so  many  millions  of  persons  each 
with  a  profound  assurance  that  he  is  possessed 
of  an  exalted  sagacity,  should  concur  in  the  as- 
cendency of  a  few  inferior  intellects,  according  to 
a  few  stupid,  prosy,  matter-of-fact  rules  as  old 
as  the  hills,  is  a  phenomenon  very  discreditable 
to  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  aggregate  human 
species  !  It  creates  no  surprise  that  one  sensible 
watch-dog  should  control  the  movements  of  a 
flock  of  silly,  grass-eating  sheep ;  but  that  two 
or  three  silly,  grass-eating  sheep  should  give  the 
law  to  whole  flocks  of  such  mighty  sensible  watch- 
dog— Diavolo!  Dr.  Pticcabocca,  explain  that  if 
you  can !  And  wonderfully  strange  it  is,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  march  of  enlightenment, 
notwithstanding  our  progressive  discoveries  in 
the  laws  of  nature — our  railways,  steam  engines, 
animal  magnetism,  and  electro-biology — we  have 
never  made  any  improvement  that  is  generally 
acknowledged,  since  Men  ceased  to  be  troglodytes 
and  nomads,  in  the  old-fashioned  gamut  of  flats 
and  sharps,  which  attunes  into  irregular  social 
jog-tr®t  all  the  generations  that  pass  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  ;  still,  "  the  desire  for  some- 
thing we  have  not''''  impels  all  the  energies  that 
keep  us  in  movement,  for  good  for  ill,  according 
to  the  checks  or  the  directions  of  each  favorite 
desire. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  said  to  a  millionaire, 
whom  he  saw  forever  engaged  in  making  money 
which  he  never  seemed  to  have  any  pleasure  in 

spending,  "  Pray,  Mr. ,  will  you  answer  me 

one  question  :  You  are  said  to  have  two  millions, 
and  you  spend  £600  a  year.  In  order  to  rest 
and  enjoy,  what  will  content  you?" 

"  A  liitle  more,"  answered  the  millionaire. 
That"  little  more"  is  the  mainspring  of  civiliza- 
tion.    Nobody  ever  gets  it ! 

"Philus,"  saith  a  Latin  writer,  "was  not  so 
rich  as  LtBlius  ;  Laelius  was  not  so  rich  as  Scipio ; 
Scipio  was  not  so  rich  as  Crassus ;  and  Crassus 
was  not  so  rich — as  he  wished  to  be  !"  If  John 
Bull  were  once  contented,  Manchester  might  shut 
up  its  mills.  It  is  the  "  little  more"  that  makes 
a  (nere.  trifle  of  the  National  Debt ! — Long  life 
to  it'" 


"  Still,  meiad  our  law-books  as  we  will,  one  ia 
forced  to  confess  that  knaves  are  often  seen  in 
fine  linen,  and  honest  men  in  the  most  shabby 
old  rags ;  and  still,  notwithstanding  the  excep- 
tions, knavery  is  a  very  hazardous  game ;  and 
honesty,  on  the  whole,  by  far  the  best  policy. 
Still,  most  of  the  Ten  Commandments  remain  at 
the  core  of  all  the  Pandects  and  Institutes  that 
keep  our  hands  off  our  neighbors'  throats,  wives, 
and  pockets ;  still,  every  year  shows  that  the 
Parson's  maxim — quieta  non  movere — is  as  pru- 
dent for  the  health  of  communities  as  when  Apol- 
lo recommended  his  votaries  not  to  rake  up  a  fe- 
ver by  stirring  the  Lake  Camarina ;  still  people, 
thank  Heaven,  decline  to  reside  in  parallelograms ; 
and  the  surest  token  that  we  live  under  a  free 
government  is,  when  we  are  governed  by  persows 
whom  we  have  a  full  right  to  imply,  by  our  cen- 
sure and  ridicule,  are  blockheads  compared  to 
ourselves !  Stop  that  delightful  privilege,  and, 
by  Jove !  sir,  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  honor 
in  being  governed  at  all !  You  might  as  well  be 
— a  Prenclnnan. 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  Italian  and  his  friend  are  closeted  together. 

"  And  why  have  you  left  your  home  in 

shire  ?  and  why  this  new  change  of  name?" 

"  Peschiera  is  in  England." 

"I  know  it." 

"  And  bent  on  discovering  me  ;  and,  it  is  said, 
of  stealing  from  me  my  child." 

"He  has  had  the  assurance  to  lay  wagers  that 
he  will  wm  the  hand  of  your  heiress.  I  know  that 
too ;  and  therefore  I  have  come  to  England — 
first  to  baffle  his  design — for  I  do  not  think  your 
fears  are  exaggerated — and  next  to  learn  from 
you  how  to  follow  up  a  clew  which,  unless  I  am 
too  sanguine,  may  lead  to  his  ruin,  and  your  un- 
conditional restoration.  Listen  to  me.  You  are 
aware  that,  after  the  skirmish  with  Peschiera's 
armed  hirelings,  sent  in  search  of  you,  I  received 
a  polite  message  from  the  Austrian  government, 
requesting  me  to  leave  its  Italian  domains. 
Now,  as  I  hold  it  the  obvious  duty  of  any  foreign- 
er, admitted  to  the  hospitality  of  a  state,  to  re- 
frain from  all  participation  in  its  civil  disturb- 
ances, so  I  thought  my  honor  assailed  at  this  in- 
timation, and  went  at  once  to  Vienna  to  explain 
to  the  Minister  there  (to  whom  I  was  personally 
known),  that  though  I  had,  as  became  man  to 
man,  aided  to  protect  a  refugee,  who  had  taken 
shelter  under  my  roof,  from  the  infuriated  soldiers 
at  the  command  of  his  private  foe,  I  had  not  only 
not  shared  in  any  attempt  at  revolt,  but  dissuad- 
ed, as  far  as  I  could,  my  Italian  friends  from  their 
enterprise  ;  and  that  because,  without  discussing 
its  merits,  I  believed,  as  a  military  man  and  a 
cool  spectator,  the  enterprise  could  only  termin- 
ate in  fruitless  bloodshed.  I  was  enabled  to  es- 
tablish my  explanation  by  satisfactory  proof; 
and  my  acquaintance  with  the  Minister  assumed 
something  of  the  character  of  friendship.  I  was 
then  in  a  position  to  advocate  your  cause,  and  to 
state  your  original  reluctance  to  enter  into  the 
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plots  of  the  insurgents.  I  admitted  freely  that 
you  had  such  natural  desire  for  the  independence 
of  your  native  land,  that,  had  the  standard  of 
Italy  been  boldly  hoisted  by  its  legitimate  chiefs, 
or  at  the  common  uprising  of  its  whole  people, 
you  would  have  been  foiuid  in  the  van,  amidst 
the  ranks  of  your  countrymen  ;  but  I  maintained 
that  you  would  never  have  shared  in  a  conspira- 
cy frantic  in  itself,  and  defiled  by  the  lawless 
schemes  and  sordid  ambition  of  its  main  project- 
ors, had  you  not  been  betrayed  arrd  decoyed  into 
it  by  the  misrepresentations  and  domestic  treach- 
ery of  your  kinsman — the  very  man  who  de- 
nounced you.  Unfortunately,  of  this  statement 
I  had  no  proof  but  your  own  word.  I  made, 
however,  so  far  an  impression  in  your  favor,  and, 
it  may  be,  against  the  traitor,  that  your  property 
was  not  confiscated  to  the  State,  nor  handed  over, 
upon  the  plea  of  your  civil  death,  to  your  kins- 
man." 

"  How  ! — I  do  not  understand.  Peschiera  has 
the  property?" 

"  He  holds  the  revenues  but  of  one-half  upon 
pleasure,  and  they  would  be  withdrawn,  could  I 
succeed  in  establishing  the  case  that  exists  against 
him.  I  was  forbidden  before  to  mention  this  to 
you ;  the  Minister,  not  inexcusably,  submitted  you 
to  the  probation  of  unconditional  exile.  Your 
grace  might  depend  upon  your  own  forbearance 
firom  farther  conspiracies — forgive  the  word.  I 
need  not  say  I  was  permitted  to  return  to  Lom- 
bardy.  I  found,  on  my  arrival,  that — that  your 
unhappy  wife  had  been  to  my  house,  and  exhib- 
ited great  despair  at  hearing  of  my  departure." 

Riccabocca  knit  his  dark  brows,  and  breathed 
hard. 

"  I  did  not  judge  it  necessary  to  acquaint  you 
with  this  circumstance,  nor  did  it  much  aflfect  me. 
I  believed  in  her  guilt — and  what  could  now  avail 
her  remorse,  if  remorse  she  felt  ?  Shortly  after- 
ward, I  heard  that  she  was  no  more." 

"Yes,"  muttered  Riccabocca,  "  she  died  in  the 
same  year  that  I  left  Italy.  It  must  be  a  strong 
reason  that  can  excuse  a  friend  for  reminding  me 
even  that  she  once  lived  !" 

"  I  come  at  once  to  that  reason,"  said  L'Es- 
trange,  gently.  "  This  autumn  I  was  roaming 
through  Switzerland,  and,  in  one  of  my  pedestrian 
excursions  amidst  the  mountains,  I  met  with  an 
accident,  which  confined  me  for  some  days  to  a 
sofa  at  a  little  inn  in  an  obscure  villag'e.  My 
hostess  was  an  Italian ;  and,  as  I  had  left  my 
servant  at  a  town  at  some  distance,  I  required 
her  attention  till  I  could  write  to  him  to  come  to 
me.  I  was  thankful  for  her  cares,  and  amused 
by  her  Italian  babble.  V/e  became  very  good 
friends.  She  told  me  she  had  been  servant  to 
a  lady  of  great  rank,  who  had  died  in  Switzer- 
land ;  and  that,  being  enriched  by  the  generosity 
of  her  mistress,  she  had  married  a  Swiss  innkeeper, 
and  his  people  had  become  hers.  My  servant 
arrived,  and  my  hostess  learned  my  name,  which 
she  did  not  know  before.  She  came  into  my  room 
greatly  agitated.  In  brief,  this  woman  had  been 
servant  to  your  wife.     She  had  accompanied  her 


to  my  villa,  and  known  of  her  anxiety  to  see  me, 
as  your  friend.  The  government  had  assigned  to 
your  wife  your  palace  at  Milan,  with  a  competent 
income.  She  had  refused  to  accept  of  either. 
Eailing  to  see  me,  she  had  set  off  toward  England, 
resolved  upon  seeing  yourself;  for  the  journals  had 
stated  that  to  England  you  had  escaped." 

"  She  dared  ! — shameless  !  And  see,  but  a  mo- 
ment before,  I  had  forgotten  all  but  her  grave  in 
a  foreign  soil — and  these  tears  had  forgiven  her," 
murmured  the  Italian. 

"  Let  them  forgive  her  still,"  said  Harley,  with 
all  his  exquisite  sweetness  of  look  and  tone.  "  I 
resume.  On  entering  Switzerland,  your  wife's 
health,  which  you  know  was  always  delicate,  gave 
way.  To  fatigue  and  anxiety  succeeded  fever, 
and  delirium  ensued.  She  had  taken  with  her  but 
this  one  female  attendant — the  sole  one  she  could 
trust-^-on  leaving  home.  She  suspected  Peschi- 
era to  have  bribed  her  household.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  this  woman  she  raved  of  her  innocence — 
in  accents  of  terror  and  aversion,  denounced  your 
kinsman — and  called  on  you  to  vindicate  her  name 
and  your  own." 

"  Ptavings  indeed!  Poor  Paulina!"  groaned 
Riccabocca,  covering  his  face  with  both  hands. 

"  But  in  her  delirium  there  were  lucid  intervals. 
In  one  of  these  she  rose,  in  spite  of  all  her  servant 
could  do  to  restrain  her,  took  from  her  desk  sev- 
eral letters,  and  reading  them  over,  exclaimed 
piteously,  '  But  how  to  get  them  to  him  ? — whom 
to  trust?  And  his  friend  is  gone  !'  Then  an  idea 
seemed  suddenly  to  flash  upon  her,  for  she  utter- 
ed a  joyous  exclamation,  sate  down,  and  wrote 
long  and  rapidly ;  inclosed  what  she  wrote  with 
all  the  letters,  in  one  packet,  which  she  sealed 
carefully,  and  bade  her  servant  carry  to  the  post, 
with  many  injunctions  to  take  it  with  her  own 
hand,  and  pay  the  charge  on  it.  '  For,  oh !'  said 
she  (I  repeat  the  words  as  my  informant  told 
them  to  me) — '  for,  oh,  this  is  my  sole  chance  to 
prove  to  my  husband  that,  though  I  have  erred, 
I  am  not  the  guilty  thing  he  believes  me ;  the  sole 
chance,  too,  to  redeem  my  error,  and  restore,  per- 
haps, to  my  husband  his  country,  to  my  child  her 
heritage.'  The  servant  took  the  letter  to  the  post ; 
and  when  she  returned,  her  lady  was  asleep,  with 
a  smile  upon  her  face.  But  from  that  sleep  she 
woke  again  delirious,  and  before  the  next  morn- 
ing her  soul  had  fled."  Here  Riccabocca  lifted 
one  hand  from  his  face,  and  grasped  Harley' s  arm, 
as  if  mutely  beseeching  him  to  pause.  The  heart 
of  the  man  struggled  hard  with  his  pride  and  his 
philosophy ;  and  it  was  long  before  Harley  could 
lead  him  to  regard  the  worldly  prospects  which 
this  last  communication  from  his  wife  might  open 
to  his  ruined  fortunes.  Not,  indeed,  till  Ricca- 
bocca had  persuaded  himself,  and  half  persuaded 
Harley  (for  strong,  indeed,  was  all  presumption 
of  guilt  against  the  dead),  that  his  wife's  protest- 
ations of  innocence  from  all  but  error  had  been 
but  ravings. 

"Be  this  as  it  may,"  said  Harley,  "there 
seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  letters  in- 
closed were  Peschiera' s  correspondence,  and  that, 
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if  so,  these  would  establish  the  proof  of  his  influ- 
ence over  your  wife,  and  of  his  perfidious  machin- 
ations against  yourself.  I  resolved,  before  coining 
hither,  to  go  round  by  Vienna.  There  I  heard 
with  dismay  that  Peschiera  had  not  only  obtain- 
ed the  imperial  sanction  to  demand  your  daugh- 
ter's hand,  but  had  boasted  to  his  profligate  circle 
that  he  should  succeed ;  and  he  was  actually  on 
his  road  to  England.  I  saw  at  once  that  could 
this  design,  by  any  fraud  or  artifice,  be  successful 
with  Violante  (for  of  your  consent,  I  need  not  say, 
I  did  not  dream),  the  discovery  of  this  packet, 
whatever  its  contents,  would  be  useless  :  his  end 
would  be  secured.  I  saw  also  that  his  success 
would  suffice  forever  to  clear  his  name ;  for  his 
success  must  imply  your  consent  (it  would  be  to 
disgrace  your  daughter,  to  assert  that  she  had 
married  without  it),  and  your  consent  would  be 
his  acquittal.  I  saw,  too,  with  alarm,  that  to  all 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  project  he 
would  be  urged  by  despair ;  for  his  debts  are 
gi-eat,  and  his  character  nothing  but  new  wealth 
can  support.  I  knew  that  he  was  able,  bold,  de- 
termined, and  that  he  had  taken  with  him  a  large 
supply  of  money,  borrowed  upon  usury; — in  a 
word,  I  trembled  for  you  both.  I  have  now  seen 
your  daughter,  and  I  tremble  no  more.  Accom- 
plished seducer  as  Peschiera  boasts  himself,  the 
first  look  upon  her  face,  so  sweet,  yet  so  noble, 
convinced  me  that  she  is  proof  against  a  legion 
of  Peschieras.  Now,  then,  return  we  to  this  all- 
important  subject — to  this  packet.  It  never 
reached  you.  Long  years  have  passed  since  then. 
Poes  it  exist  still  ?  Into  whose  hands  would  it 
have  fallen  ?  Try  to  summon  up  all  your  recol- 
lections. The  servant  could  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed ; 
she  only  insisted  that  the  name  began  with  a  B, 
that  it  was  directed  to  England,  and  that  to  En- 
gland she  accordingly  paid  the  postage.  Whom, 
then,  with  a  name  that  begins  with  B,  or  (in  case 
the  servant's  memory  here  mislead  her)  whom  did 
you  or  your  wife  know,  during  your  visit  to  En- 
gland, with  sufficient  intimacy  to  make  it  probable 
that  she  would  select  such  a  person  for  her  con- 
fidante?" 

"  I  can  not  conceive,"  said  Riccabocca,  shaking 
his  head.  We  came  to  England  shortly  after  our 
marriage.  Paulina  was  affected  by  the  climate. 
She  spoke  not  a  word  of  English,  and  indeed  not 
even  French  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
her  birth,  for  her  father  was  poor,  and  thoroughly 
Italian.  She  refused  all  society.  I  went,  it  is 
true,  somewhat  into  the  London  world — enough 
to  induce  me  to  shrink  from  the  contrast  that  my 
second  visit  as  a  beggared  refugee  would  have 
made  to  the  reception  I  met  with  on  my  first — 
but  I  formed  no  intimate  friendships.  I  recall 
no  one  whom  she  could  have  written  to  as  hiti- 
mate  with  me." 

"But,"  persisted  Harley,  "think  again.  Was 
there  no  lady  well  acquainted  with  Italian,  and 
with  whom,  perhaps,  for  that  very  reason,  your 
wife  become  familiar?" 

"Ah,  it  is  true.     There  was  one  old  lady  of 


retired  habits,  but  who  had  been  nauch  in  Italy. 
Lady — Lady — I  remember — Lady  Jane  Horton." 

"  Horton — Lady  Jane!"  exclaimed  Harley; 
"again!  thrice  in  one  day — is  this  wound  never 
to  scar  over?"  Then,  noting  Riccabocca's  look 
of  surprise,  he  said,  "Excuse  me,  my  friend;  I 
listen  to  you  with  'renewed  interest.  Lady  Jane 
was  a  distant  relation  of  my  own ;  she  judged 
me,  perhaps,  harshly — and  I  have  some  painful 
associations  with  her  name ;  but  she  was  a  wo- 
man of  many  virtues.     Your  wife  knew  her  ?" 

"Not,  however,  intimately — still,  better  than 
any  one  else  in  London.  But  Paulina  would  not 
have  written  to  her ;  she  knew  that  Lady  Jane 
had  died  shortly  after  her  own  departure  from 
England.  I  myself  was  summoned  back  to  Italy 
on  pressing  business  ;  she  was  too  unwell  to  jour- 
ney with  me  as  rapidly  as  I  was  obliged  to  travel ; 
indeed,  illness  detained  her  several  weeks  in  En- 
gland. In  this  interval  she  might  have  made 
acquaintances.  Ah,  now  I  see;  I  guess.  You 
say  the  name  began  with  B.  Paulina,  in  my 
absence,  engaged  a  companion;  it  was  at  my 
suggestion — a  Mrs.  Bertram.  This  lady  accom- 
panied her  abroad.  Paulina  became  excessively 
attached  to  her,  she  knew  Italian  so  well.  Mrs. 
Bertram  left  her  on  the  road,  and  returned  to 
England,  for  some  private  affairs  of  her  own.  I 
forget  why  or  wherefore ;  if,  indeed,  I  ever  asked 
or  learned.  Paulina  missed  her  sadly,  often  talked 
of  her,  wondered  why  she  never  heard  from  her. 
No  doubt  it  was  to  this  Mrs.  Bertram  that  she 
wrote  !" 

"And  you  don't  know  the  lady's  friends  or 
address?" 

"No." 

"  Nor  who  recommended  her  to  your  wife?" 

"No." 

"Probably  Lady  Jane  Horton?" 

"  It  may  be  so.     Very  likely." 

"I  will  follow  up  this  track,  slight  as  it  is." 

"  But  if  Mrs.  Bertram  received  the  communi- 
cation, how  comes  it  that  it  never  reached — 0, 
fool  that  I  am,  how  should  it !  I,  who  guarded 
so  carefully  my  incognito  !" 

"  True.  This  your  wife  could  not  foresee ;  she 
would  naturally  imagine  that  your  residence  in 
England  would  be  easily  discovered.  But  many 
years  must  have  passed  since  your  wife  lost  sight 
of  this  Mrs.  Bertram,  if  their  acquaintance  was 
made  so  soon  after  yom'  marriage ;  and  now  it  is 
a  long  time  to  retrace — long  before  even  your 
Violante  was  born." 

"Alas!  yes.  I  lost  two  fair  sons  in  the  m- 
terval.  Violante  was  born  to  me  as  the  child  of 
sorrow." 

"And  to  make  sorrow  lovely!  how  beautiful 
she  is  !" 

The  father  smiled  proudly. 

"Where,  in  the  loftiest  houses  of  Eui-ope,  find 
a  husband  worthy  of  such  a  prize?" 

"  You  forget  that  I  am  still  an  exile — she  still 
dowerless.  You  forget  that  I  am  pm-sued  by 
Peschiera ;  that  I  would  rather  see  her  a  beggar's 
wife — than — Pah,  the  very  thought  maddens  me. 
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it  is  so  foul,  Corpo  di  Bacco  !  I  have  been  glad 
to  find  her  a  husband  already." 

"  Already  !  Then  that  young  man  spoke 
truly?" 

"  What  young  man  ?" 

"Handal  Leslie.  How!  You  know  him?" 
Here  a  brief  explanation  followed.  Harley  heard 
with  attentive  ear,  and  marked  vexation,  the  par- 
ticulars of  Riccabocca's  connection  and  implied 
engagement  with  Leslie. 

"  There  is  something  very  suspicious  to  me  in 
all  this,"  said  he.  "Why  should  this  young 
man  have  so  sounded  me  as  to  Violante's  chance 
of  losing  a  fortune  if  she  married  an  English- 


man 
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"  Did  he  ?  Oh,  pooh  !  excuse  him.  It  was 
but  his  natural  wish  to  seem  ignorant  of  all 
about  me.  He  did  not  know  enough  of  my  in- 
timacy with  you  to  betray  my  secret." 

"  But  he  knew  enough  of  it — must  have  known 
enough  to  have  made  it  right  that  he  should  tell 
you  I  was  in  England.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
done  so." 

"No — thai  is  strange — yet  scarcely  strange; 
for,  when  we  last  met,  his  head  was  full  of  other 
things — love  and  marriage.  Basta  !  youth  will 
be  youth." 

"He  has  no  youth  left  in  him!"  exclaimed 
Harley,  passionately.  "  I  doubt  if  he  ever  had 
any.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  come  into  the 
world  with  the  pulse  of  a  centenarian.  You  and 
I  never  shall  be  as  old — as  he  was  in  long-clothes. 
Ah,  you  may  laugh ;  but  I  am  never  wrong  in 
my  instincts.  I  disliked  him  at  the  first — his 
eye,  his  smile,  his  voice,  his  very  footstep.  It  is 
madness  in  you  to  countenance  such  a  marriage  : 
it  may  destroy  all  chance  of  your  restoration." 

"  Better  that  than  infringe  my  word  once 
passed." 

"No,  no,"  exclaimed  Harley;  "your  word  is 
not  passed — it  shall  not  be  passed.  Nay,  never 
look  so  piteousiy  at  me.  At  all  events,  pause 
till  we  know  more  of  this  young  man.  If  he  be 
worthy  of  her  without  a  dower,  why,  then,  let 
him  lose  you  your  heritage.  I  should  have  no 
more  to  say." 

"But  why  lose  me  my  heritage  !" 

"  Do  you  think  the  Austrian  government  would 
suffer  your  estates  to  pass  to  this  English  jacka- 
napes, a  clerk  in  a  public  office?  Oh,  sage  in 
theory,  why  are  you  such  a  simpleton  in  action !" 

Nothing  moved  by  this  taunt,  Riccabocca 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  then  stretched  them 
comfortably  over  the  fire. 

"My  friend,"  said  he,  "the  heritage  would 
pass  to  my  son — a  dowry  only  goes  to  the  daugh- 
ter." 

"But  you  have  no  son," 

"  Hush !  I  am  going  to  have  one ;  my  Jemi- 
ma informed  me  of  it  yesterday  morning  ;  and  it 
was  upon  that  information  that  I  resolved  to 
speak  to  Leslie.     Am  I  a  simpleton  now?" 

"Going  to  have  a  son,"  repeated  Harley,  look- 
ing very  bewildered;  "how  do  you  know  it  is  to 
be  a  sou?" 


"Physiologists  are  agreed,"  said  the  sage,  pos- 
itively, "that  where  the  husband  is  much  older 
than  the  wife,  and  there  has  been  a  long  interval 
without  children  before  she  condescends  to  in- 
crease the  population  of  the  world — she  (that  is, 
it  is  at  least  as  nine  to  four) — she  brings  into  the 
world  a  male.  I  consider  that  point,  therefore, 
as  settled,  according  to  the  calculations  of  sta- 
tistics and  the  researches  of  naturalists." 

Harley  could  not  help  laughing,  though  he  was 
still  angry  and  disturbed. 

"The  same  man  as  ever;  always  the  fool  of 
philosophy." 

"  CospettoP^  said  Riccabocca,  "I  am  rather 
the  philosopher  of  fools.  And  talking  of  that, 
shall  I  present  you  to  my  Jemima?" 

"Yes;  but  in  turn  I  must  present  you  to  one 
who  remembers  with  gratitude  your  kindness, 
and  whom  your  philosophy,  for  a  wonder,  has  not 
ruined.  Some  time  or  other  you  must  explain 
that  to  me.  Excuse  me  for  a  moment ;  I  will  go 
for  him." 

"  For  him — for  whom  ?  In  my  position  I  naust 
be  cautious  ;  and — " 

"I  will  answer  for  his  faith  and  discretion. 
Meanwhile,  order  dinner,  and  let  me  and  my 
friend  stay  to  share  it." 

"Dinner?  Corpo  di  Bacco] — not  that  Bac- 
chus can  help  us  here.    What  will  Jemima  say  ?" 

"Henpecked  man,  settle  that  with  your  con- 
nubial tyrant.     But  dinner  it  must  be." 

I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  delight  of 
Leonard  at  seeing  once  more  Riccabocca  un- 
changed, and  Violante  so  improved;  and  the 
kind  Jemima,  too.  And  their  wonder  at  him 
and  his  history,  his  books  and  his  fame.  He 
narrated  his  struggles  and  adventures  with  a 
simplicity  that  reinoved  from  a  story  so  personal 
the  character  of  egotism.  But  when  he  came  to 
speak  of  Helen,  he  was  brief  and  reserved. 

Violante  would  have  questioned  more  closely , 
but,  to  Leonard's  relief,  Harley  interposed. 

"  You  shall  see  her  whom  he  speaks  of,  before 
long,  and  question  her  yourself." 

With  these  words,  Harley  turned  the  young 
man's  narrative  into  new  directions ;  and  Leon- 
ard's words  again  flowed  freely.  Thus  the  even- 
ing passed  away  happily  to  all  save  Riccabocca 
But  the  thought  of  his  dead  wife  rose  ever  and 
anon  before  him ;  and  yet  when  it  did,  and  be- 
came too  painful,  he  crept  nearer  to  Jemima,  and 
looked  in  her  simple  face,  and  pressed  her  cordial 
hand.  And  yet  the  monster  had  implied  to  Har- 
ley that  his  comforter  was  a  fool — so  she  was,  to 
love  so  contemptible  a  slanderer  of  herself,  and 
her  sex. 

Violante  was  in  a  state  of  blissful  excitement; 
she  could  not  analyze  her  own  joy.  But  her  con- 
versation was  chiefly  with  Leonard;  and  the 
most  silent  of  all  was  Harley.  He  sate  listening 
to  Leonard's  warm,  yet  unpretending  eloquence 
— that  eloquence  which  flows  so  naturally  from 
genius,  when  thoroughly  at  its  ease,  and  not 
chilled  back  on  itself  by  hard  unsympathizing 
hearers — listened,  yet  more  charmed,  to  the  sen- 
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timeuts  less  prufound,  yet  no  less  earnest — senti- 
ments so  feminine,  yet  so  noble,  with  -which 
Violante's  fresh  virgin  heart  responded  to  the 
poet's  kindling  soul.  Those  sentiments  of  hers 
were  so  imlike  all  he  heard  in  the  common  world 
— 50  akin  to  himself  in  his  gone  youth !  Occa- 
sionally— at  some  high  thought  of  her  own,  or 
some  lofty  line  from  Italian  song,  that  she  cited 
with  lighted  eyes,  and  in  melodious  accents — oc- 
sionally  he  reared  his  knightly  head,  and  his  lips 
quivered,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet. The  inertness  of  long  years  was  shaken. 
The  Heroic,  that  lay  deep  beneath  all  the  humors 
of  his  temperament,  was  reached,  appealed  to ; 
and  stirred  within  him,  rousing  up  all  the  bright 
associations  cormected  with  it,  and  long  dormant. 
When  he  rose  to  take  leave,  surprised  at  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  Harley  said,  in  a  tone  that  be- 
spoke the  sincerity  of  the  compliment,  "  I  thank 
you  for  the  happiest  hours  I  have  known  for 
years."  His  eye  dwelt  on  Violante  as  he  spoke. 
But  timidity  returned  to  her  with  his  words — at 
his  look ;  and  it  was  no  longer  the  inspired  muse, 
but  the  bashful  girl  that  stood  before  him. 

"And  when  shall  I  see  you  again?"  asked 
Puiccabocca  disconsolately,  foilowmg  his  guest  to 
the  door. 

"  When  ?  Why,  of  course,  to-morrow.  Adieu ! 
my  friend.  No  wonder  you  have  borne  your  exile 
so  patiently — with  such  a  child!" 

He  took  Leonard's  arm,  and  walked  with  him 
to  the  inn  where  he  had  left  his  horse.  Leonard 
spoke  of  Violante  with  enthusiasm.  Harley  was 
silent. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  next  day  a  somewhat  old-fashioned,  but 
exceedingly  patrician  equipage  stopped  at  Ricca- 
bocca's  garden-gate.  Giacomo,  who,  from  a 
bedroom  wuidow,  had  caught  sight  of  it  windmg 
toward  the  house,  was  seized  with  undefinable 
terror  when  he  beheld  it  pause  before  their  walls 
and  heard  the  shrill  summons  at  the  portal.  He 
rushed  into  his  master's  presence,  and  implored 
him  not  to  stir — not  to  allow  any  one  to  give  in- 
gress to  the  enemies  the  machine  might  disgorge. 
"I  have  heard,"  said  he,  "how  a  town  m  Italy 
— I  think  it  was  Bologna — was  once  taken  and 
given  to  the  sword,  by  incautiously  admitting  a 
wooden  horse,  full  of  the  troops  of  Barbarossa, 
and  all  manner  of  bombs  and  Congreve  rockets." 

"  The  story  is  differently  told  in  Virgil,"  quoth 
Riccabocca,  peeping  out  of  the  window.  "  Never- 
theless, the  machine  looks  very  large  and  sus- 
picious ;  unloose  Pompey !" 

"  Father,"  said  Violante,  coloring,  "it  is  your 
friend  Lord  L'Estrange ;  I  hear  his  voice." 

"  Are  you  sure?" 

"  Quite.     How  can  I  be  mistaken  ?" 

*'  Go,  then,  Giacomo  ;  but  take  Pompey  with 
thee — and  give  the  alarm,  if  we  are  deceived." 

But  Violante  was  right ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
Lord  L'Estrange  was  seen  walking  up  the  gar- 
den, and  giving  the  arm  to  two  ladies. 

"Ah,"  said  Riccabocca,  composing  his  dress- 


ing-robe round  hun,  "  go,  my  child,  and  suimnon 
Jemima.  Man  to  man ;  but,  for  Heaven's,  sake 
woman  to  woman." 

Harley  had  brought  his  mother  and  Helen,  in 
compliment  to  the  ladies  of  his  friend's  household. 

The  proud  countess  knew  that  she  was  in  the 
presence  of  Adversity,  and  her  salute  to  Ricca- 
bocca was  only  less  respectful  than  that  with  which 
she  would  have  rendered  homage  to  her  sovereign. 
But  Riccabocca,  always  gallant  to  the  sex  that 
he  pretended  to  despise,  was  not  to  be  outdone 
in  ceremony ;  and  the  bow  which  replied  to  the 
courtesy  would  have  edified  the  rising  generation, 
and  delighted  such  surviving  relicts  of  the  old 
Court  breeding  as  may  linger  yet  amidst  the 
gloomy  pomp  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  These 
dues  paid  to  etiquette,  the  countess  briefly  intro- 
duced Helen,  as  Miss  Digby,  and  seated  herself 
near  the  exile.  In  a  few  moments  the  two  elder 
personages  became  quite  at  home  with  ea^ch  other ; 
and  really,  perhaps,  Riccabocca  had  never,  since 
we  have  known  him,  showed  to  such  advantage 
as  by  the  side  of  his  polished,  but  somewhat  formal 
visitor.  Both  had  lived  so  little  with  our  modern, 
ill-bred  age !  They  took  out  their  manners  of  a 
former  race,  with  a  sort  of  pride  in  airing  once 
more  such  fuie  lace  and  superb  brocade.  Ricca- 
bocca gave  truce  to  the  shrewd  but  homely  wisdom 
of  his  proverbs — perhaps  he  remembered  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  denounces  proverbs  as  vulgar ;  and 
gaunt  though  his  figure,  and  far  from  elegant 
though  his  dressing-robe,  there  was  that  about 
him  which  spoke  undeniably  of  the  grand  seig- 
neur — of  one  to  whom  a  Marquis  de  Dangeau 
would  have  offered  ?i,fauteuil  by  the  side  of  the 
Rohans  and  Montmorencies. 

Meanwhile  Helen  and  Harley  seated  themselves 
a  little  apart,  and  were  both  silent — the  first,  from 
timidity ;  the  second,  from  abstraction.  At  length 
the  door  opened,  and  Harley  suddenly  sprang  to 
his  feet — Violante  and  Jemima  entered.  Lady 
Lansmere's  eyes  first  rested  on  the  daughter,  and 
she  could  scarcely  refrain  from  an  exclamation  of 
admirmg  surprise;  but  then,  when  she  caught 
sight  of  Mrs.  Riccabocca's  somewhat  humble,  yet 
not  obsequious  mien — looking  a  little  shy,  a  lit- 
tle homely,  yet  still  thoroughly  a  gentlewoman 
(though  of  your  plain  rural  kind  of  that  genus) — 
she  turned  from  the  daughter,  and  with  the  savoir 
vivre  of  the  fine  old  school,  paid  her  fhst  respects 
to  the  wife ;  respects  literally,  for  her  manner  im- 
plied respect — but  it  was  more  kind,  simple  and 
cordial  than  the  respect  she  had  shown  to  Ricca- 
bocca ;  as  the  sage  himself  had  said,  here,  "  it 
it  was  Woman  to  Woman."  And  then  she  took 
Violante's  hand  in  both  hers,  and  gazed  on  her 
as  if  she  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  con- 
templating so  much  beauty.  "  My  son,"  she 
said,  softly,  and  with  a  half  sigh — "  my  son  in 
vain  told  me  not  to  be  surprised.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  knovm  reality  exceed  de- 
scription!" 

Violante's  blush  here  made  her  still  more  beau- 
tiful ;  and  as  the  countess  retiu'ned  to  Riccabocca, 
she  stole  gently  to  Helen's  side. 
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"Miss  Digby,  my  ward,"  said  Harley,  point- 
edly, observing  that  his  mother  had  neglected  her 
duty  of  presenting  Helen  to  the  ladies.  He  then 
reseated  himself,  and  conversed  with  Mrs.  Ricca- 
bocca ;  but  his  bright  quick  eye  glanced  ever  at  the 
two  girls.  They  were  about  the  same  age — and 
youth  was  all  that,  to  the  superficial  eye,  they 
seemed  to  have  in  conamon.  A  greater  contrast 
could  not  well  be  conceived ;  and,  what  is  strange, 
both  gained  by  it.  Violante's  brilliant  loveliness 
seemed  yet  more  dazzling,  and  Helen's  fair,  gen- 
tle face  yet  more  winning.  Neither  had  mixed 
much  with  girls  of  their  own  age ;  each  took  to 
the  other  at  first  sight.  Violante,  as  the  less 
shy,  began  the  conversation. 

"  You  are  his  ward — Lord  L'Estrange's  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Perhaps  you  came  with  him  from  Italy  ?" 

"  No,  not  exactly.  But  I  have  been  in  Italy 
for  some  years." 

"  Ah  !  you  regret — nay,  I  am  foolish — you  re- 
turn to  your  native  land.  But  the  skies  in  Italy 
are  so  blue — here  it  seems  as  if  nature  wanted 
colors." 

"  Lord  L'E strange  says  that>  you  were  very 
young  when  you  left  Italy ;  you  remember  it 
well.     He,  too,  prefers  Italy  to  England." 

"He!  Impossible!" 

"  Why  impossible,  fair  skeptic  ?"  cried  Harley, 
interrupting  hhnself  in  the  midst  of  a  speech  to 
Jemima. 

Violante  had  not  dreamed  that  she  could  be 
overheard — she  was  speaking  low  ;  but,  though 
visibly  embarrassed,  she  answered  distinctly — 

!' Because  in  England  there  is  the  noblest  ca- 
reer for  noble  minds." 

Harley  was  startled,  and  replied,  with  a  slight 
sigh,  "  At  your  age  I  should  have  said  as  you  do. 
But  this  England  of  ours  is  so  crowded  with  no- 
ble minds,  that  they  only  jostle  each  other,  and 
the  career  is  one  cloud  of  dust." 

"So,  I  have  read,  seems  a  battle  to  the  com- 
mon soldier,  but  not  to  the  chief." 

"  You  have  read  good  descriptions  of  battles,  I 
see." 

Mrs.  Riccabocca,  who  thought  this  remark  a 
taunt  upon  her  daughter-in-law's  studies,  hasten- 
ed to  Violante's  relief. 

"  Her  papa  made  her  read  the  history  of  Italy, 
and  I  believe  that  is  full  of  battles." 

Harley. — "  All  history  is,  and  all  women  are 
fond  of  war  and  of  warriors.     I  wonder  why." 

Violante  (turning  to  Helen,  and  in  a  very 
low  voice,  resolved  that  Harley  should  not  hear 
this  time) . — "  We  can  guess  why — can  we  not  ?" 

Harley  (hearing  every  word,  as  if  it  had  been 
spoken  in  St.  Paul's  Whispering  Gallery.) — "If 
you  can  guess,  Helen,  pray  tell  me." 

Helen  (shaking  her  pretty  head,  and  answer- 
ing with  a  livelier  smile  than  usual.) — "But  I 
am  not  fond  of  war  and  warriors." 

Harley  (to  Violante) . — "Then  I  must  appeal 
at  once  to  you,  self-convicted  Bellona  that  you 
are.  Is  it  from  the  cruelty  natural  to  the  female 
iisposition?" 


Violante  (with  a  sweet  musical  laugh.). — 
"  From  two  propensities  still  more  natural  to  it." 

Harley. — "  You  puzzle  me :  what  can  they 
be?" 

Violante. — "Pity  and  admiration;  we  pity 
the  weak,  and  admire  the  brave." 

Harley  inclined  his  head  and  was  silent. 

Lady  Lansmere  had  suspended  her  conversa- 
tion with  Riccabocca  to  listen  to  this  dialogue. 
"  Charming  !"  she  cried.  "You  have  explained 
what  has  often  perplexed  me.  Ah,  Harley,  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  your  satire  is  foiled ;  you  have 
no  reply  to  that." 

"No;  I  willingly  own  myself  defeated — too 
glad  to  claim  the  Signorina's  pity,  since  my  cav- 
alry sword  hangs  on  the  wall,  and  I  can  have  no 
longer  a  professional  pretense  to  her  admiration." 

He  then  rose,  and  glanced  toward  the  window. 
"But  I  see  a  more  formidable  disputant  for  my 
conqueror  to  encounter  is  coming  into  the  field — 
one  whose  profession  it  is  to  substitute  some  other 
romance  for  that  of  camp  and  siege." 

"Our  friend  Leonard,"  said  Riccabocca,  turn- 
ing his  eye  also  toward  the  window.  "  True ; 
as  Quevedo  says  wittily,  '  Ever  since  there  has 
been  so  great  a  demand  for  type,  there  has  been 
much  less  lead  to  spare  for  cannon-balls.'  " 

Here  Leonard  entered.  Harley  had  sent  Lady 
Lansmere's  footman  to  him  with  a  note,  that 
prepared  him  to  meet  Helen.  As  he  came  into 
the  room,  Harley  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led 
liim  to  Lady  Lansmere. 

"  The  friend  of  whom  I  spoke.  Welcome  him 
now  for  my  sake,  ever  after  for  his  own;"  and 
then,  scarcely  allowing  time  for  the  Countess's 
elegant  and  gracious  response,  he  drew  Leonard 
toward  Helen.  "Children,"  said  he,  with  a 
touching  voice,  that  thrilled  through  the  hearts 
of  both,  "  go  and  seat  yourselves  yonder,  and  talk 
together  of  the  past.  Signorina,  I  invite  you  to 
renewed  discussion  upon  the  abstruse  metaphys- 
ical subject  you  have  started;  let  us  see  if  we 
can  not  find  gentler  sources  for  pity  and  admira- 
tion than  war  and  warriors."  He  took  Violante 
aside  to  the  window.  "You  remember  that 
Leonard,  in  telling  you  his  history  last  night, 
spoke,  you  thought,  rather  too  briefly  of  the  little 
girl  who  had  been  his  companion  in  the  rudest 
time  of  his  trials.  When  you  would  have  ques- 
tioned more,  I  interrupted  you,  and  said  '  You 
should  see  her  shortly,  and  question  her  yourself.' 
And  now  what  think  you  of  Helen  Digby? 
Hush,  speak  low.  But  her  ears  are  not  so  sharp 
as  mine." 

Violante. — "Ah!  that  is  the  fair  creature 
whom  Leonard  called  his  child-angel?  V/'hat  a 
lovely  innocent  face ! — the  angel  is  there  still." 

Harley  (pleased  both  at  the  praise  and  with 
her  who  gave  it). — "You  think  so,  and  you  are 
right.  Helen  is  not  communicative.  But  fine 
natures  are  like  fine  poems — a  glance  at  the  first 
two  lines  suffices  for  a  guess  into  the  beauty  that 
waits  you,  if  you  read  on." 

Violante  gazed  on  Leonard  and  Helen  as  they 
sat  apart.     Leonard  was  the  speaker,  Helen  the 
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listener ;  and  though  the  former  had,  in  his  nar- 
rative the  night  before,  been  indeed  brief  as  to  the 
episode  in  his  life  connected  with  the  orphan, 
enough  had  been  said  to  interest  Viol  ante  in  the 
pathos  of  their  former  position  toward  each  other, 
Rnd  in  the  happiness  they  must  feel  in  their  meet- 
ing again — separated  for  years  on  the  wide  sea 
of  life,  now  both  saved  from  the  storm  and  ship- 
wreck. The  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  "  True," 
she  said  very  softly,  "there  is  more  here  to  move 
pity  and  admiration  than  in — "     She  paused. 

Harley. — "  Complete  the  sentence.  Are  you 
ashamed  to  retract?  Fie  on  your  pride  and 
obstinacy." 

VioLANTE. — "No;  but  even  here  there  have 
been  war  and  heroism — the  war  of  genius  with 
adversity,  and  heroism  in  the  comforter  who 
shared  it  and  consoled.  Ah  !  wherever  pity  and 
admiration  are  both  felt,  something  nobler  than 
mere  sorrow  must  have  gone  before :  the  heroic 
must  exist." 

"Helen  does  not  know  what  the  word  heroic 
means,"  said  Harley,  rather  sadly;  "you  must 
teach  her." 

Is  it  possible,  thought  he  as  he  spoke,  that  a 
Randal  Leslie  could  have  charmed  this  grand 
creature  ?  No  heroic,  surely,  in  that  sleek  yoimg 
place-man.  "Your  father,"  he  said  aloud,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  on  her  face,  "  sees  much,  he  tells 
me,  of  a  young  inan,  about  Leonard's  age,  as  to 
date ;  but  I  never  estimate  the  age  of  men  by  the 
parish  register ;  and  I  should  speak  of  that  so- 
called  young  man  as  a  contemporary  of  my  great- 
grandfather;— I  mean  Mr.  Randal  Leslie.  Do 
you  like  him?" 

"Like  him?"  said  Violante  slowly,  and  as  if 
sounding  her  own  mind.     "Like  him — yes." 

"Why?"  asked  Harley,  with  dry  and  curt  in- 
dignation. 

"His  visits  seem  to  please  my  dear  father. 
Certainly,  I  like  him." 

"Hum.    He  professes  to  like  you,  I  suppose?" 

Violante  laughed,  unsuspiciously.  She  had 
half  a  mind  to  reply,  "  Is  that  so  strange  ?"  But 
her  respect  for  Harley  stopped  her.  The  words 
would  have  seemed  to  her  pert. 

"I  am  told  he  is  clever,"  resumed  Harley. 

"0,  certainly." 

"And  he  is  rather  handsome.  But  I  like 
Leonard's  face  better." 

"  Better — that  is  not  the  word.  Leonard's  face 
is  as  that  of  one  who  has  gazed  so  often  upon 
heaven;  and  Mr.  Leslie's — there  is  neither  sun- 
light nor  starlight  reflected  there." 

"My  dear  Violante!"  exclaimed  Harley,  over- 
joyed ;   and  he  pressed  her  hand. 

The  blood  rushed  over  the  girl's  cheek  and 
brow;  her  hand  trembled  in  his.  But  Harley's 
familiar  exclamation  might  have  come  from  a 
father's  lips. 

At  this  moment,  Helen  softly  approached  them, 
and  looking  timidly  into  her  guardian's  face,  said, 
"  Leonard's  mother  is  with  him  :  he  asks  me  to 
call  and  see  her.     May  I?" 

"May  you!     A  pretty  notion  the  Signorina 


must  form  of  your  enslaved  state  of  pupilage, 
when  she  hears  you  ask  that  question.  Of  coui-se 
you  may." 

"  Will  you  take  me  there  ?" 

Harley  looked  embarrassed.  He  thought  of 
the  widow's  agitation  at  his  name  ;  of  that  desire 
to  shun  him,  which  Leonard  had  confessed,  and 
of  which  he  thought  he  divined  the  cause.  And 
so  divining,  he  too  shrank  from  such  a  meeting. 

"Another  time,  then,"  said  he,  after  a  pause. 

Helen  looked  disappointed,  but  said  no  more. 

Violante  was  surprised  at  this  ungracious  an- 
swer. She  would  have  blamed  it  as  unfeeling 
in  another.  But  all  that  Harley  did,  was  right 
in  her  eyes. 

"Can  not  I  go  with  Miss  Digby?"  said  she, 
"  and  my  mother  will  go  too.  We  both  know 
Mrs.  Fairfield.  We  shall  be  so  pleased  to  see 
her  again." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Harley ;  "  I  will  wait  here 
with  your  father  till  you  come  back.  0,  as  to 
my  mother,  she  will  excuse  the — excuse  Madame 
Riccabocca,  and  you  too.  See  how  charmed  she 
is  with  your  father.  I  must  stay  to  watch  over 
the  conjugal  interests  of  mine, ^^ 

But  Mrs.  Riccabocca  had  too  much  good  old 
country  breeding  to  leave  the  Countess ;  and 
Harley  was  forced  himself  to  appeal  to  Lady 
Lansmere.  When  he  had  explained  the  case  in 
point,  the  Countess  rose  and  said — 

"  But  I  will  call  myself,  with  Miss  Digby." 

"No,"  said  Harley,  gravely,  but  in  a  whisper. 
"No — 1  would  rather  not.    I  will  explain  later." 

"Then,"  said  the  Countess  aloud,  after  a 
glance  of  surprise  at  her  son,  "  I  must  insist  on 
your  performing  this  visit,  my  dear  Madam,  and 
you,  Signorina.  In  truth,  I  have  something  to 
say  confidentially  to — " 

"To  me,"  interrupted  Riccabocca.  -  "Ah, 
Madame  la  Comtesse,  you  restore  me  to  five-and- 
twenty.  Go,  quick — 0  jealous  and  injured  wife; 
go,  both  of  you,  quick ;   and  you,  too,  Harley." 

"Nay,"  said  Lady  Lansmere,  in  the  same 
tone,  "  Harley  must  stay,  for  my  design  is  not  at 
present  upon  destroying  your  matrimonial  happi- 
ness, whatever  it  may  be  later.  It  is  a  design 
so  innocent  that  my  son  will  be  a  partner  in  it." 

Here  the  Countess  put  her  lips  to  Harley's  ear, 
and  whispered.  He  received  her  communication 
in  attentive  silence  :  but  when  she  had  done, 
pressed  her  hand,  and  bowed  his  head,  as  if  m 
assent  to  a  proposal. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  three  ladies  and  Leonard 
were  on  their  road  to  the  neighboring  cottage. 

Violante,  with  her  usual  delicate  intuition, 
thought  that  Leonard  and  Helen  must  have 
much  to  say  to  each  other  ;  and  ignorant  as  Leon- 
ard himself  was,  of  Helen's  engagement  to  Har- 
ley, began  already,  in  the  romance  natural  to 
her  age,  to  predict  for  them  happy  and  united 
days  in  the  future.  So  she  took  her  step-moth- 
er's arm,  and  left  Helen  and  Leonard  to  follow. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said  musingly,  "how  Miss 
Digby  became  Lord  L'Estrange's  ward.  I  hope 
she  is  not  very  rich,  nor  very  high-born." 
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"La,  my  love,"  said  the  good  Jemima,  "that 
is  not  like  you ;  you  are  not  envious  of  her,  poor 
girl?" 

"  Envious  !  Dear  mamma,  what  a  word ! 
But  don't  you  think  Leonard  and  Miss  Digby 
seem  born  for  each  other  ?  And  then  the  recol- 
lections of  their  childhood — the  thoughts  of  child- 
hood are  so  deep,  and  its  memories  so  strangely 
soft !"  The  long  lashes  drooped  over  Violante's 
musing  eyes  as  she  spoke.  "And  therefore," 
she  said,  after  a  pause,  "therefore,  I  hoped  that 
Miss  Digby  might  not  be  very  rich,  nor  very  high- 
born." 

"I  understand  you  now,  Violante,"  exclaimed 
Jemima,  her  own  early  passion  for  match-making 
instantly  returning  to  her;  "for  as  Leonard, 
however  clever  and  distinguished,  is  still  the  son 
of  Mark  Fairfield  the  carpenter,  it  would  spoil 
all  if  Miss  Digby  was,  as  you  say,  rich  and  high- 
born. I  agree  with  you — a  very  pretty  match, 
a  very  pretty  match,  indeed.  I  wish  dear  Mrs. 
Dale  were  here  now — she  is  so  clever  in  settling 
such  matters." 

Meanwhile  Leonard  and  Helen  walked  side  by 
side  a  few  paces  in  the  rear.  He  had  not  offered 
ker  his  arm.  They  had  been  silent  hitherto 
since  they  left  Riccabocca's  house. 

Helen  now  spoke  first.  In  similar  cases  it  is 
generally  the  woman,  be  she  ever  so  timid,  who 
does  speak  first.  And  here  Helen  was  the  bold- 
er ;  for  Leonard-did  not  disguise  from  himself  the 
nature  of  his  feelings,  and  Helen  was  engaged  to 
another ;  and  her  pure  heart  was  fortified  by  the 
trust  reposed  in  it. 

"And  have  you  ever  heard  more  of  the  good 
Dr.  Morgan,  who  had  powders  against  sorrow, 
and  who  meant  to  be  so  kind  to  us — though,"  she 
added,  coloring,  "we  did  not  thmk  so  then?" 

"  He  took  my  child-angel  from  me,"  said  Leon- 
ard, with  visible  emotion-,  "  and  if  she  had  not 
returned,  where  and  what  should  I  be  now? 
But  I  have  forgiven  him.  No,  I  have  never  met 
him  since." 

"And  that  terrible  Mr.  Burley?" 

"  Poor,  poor  Burley  !  He,  too,  is  vanished  out 
of  my  present  life.  I  have  made  many  inquiries 
after  him  ;  all  I  can  hear  is  that  he  went  abroad., 
supposed  as  a  correspondent  to  some  journal.  I 
should  like  so  much  to  see  him  again,  now.  that 
perhaps  I  could  help  him  as  he  helped  me." 

''  Helped  you— ah  V 

Leonard  smiled  with  a  beating  heart,  as  he 
saw  again  the  dear,  prudent,  warning  look,  and 
involuntary  drev/  closer  to  Helen.  She  seemed 
more  restored  to  him  and  to  her  former  self. 

"  Helped  me  much  by  his  instructions ;  more, 
perhaps,  by  his  very  faults.  You  can  not  guess, 
Helen — I  beg  pardon.  Miss  Digby — but  I  forgot 
tliat  we  are  no  longer  children  ;  you  can  not 
guess  how  much  we  men,  and,  more  than  all 
perhaps,  we  writers,  whose  task  it  is  to  unravel 
the  web  of  human  actions,  owe  even  to  our  own 
past  errors ;  and  if  we  learn  nothing  by  the 
errors  of  others,  we  should  be  dull  indeed.  We 
must  know  where  the  roads  divide,  and  have 
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marked  where  they  lead  to,  before  we  can  erect 
our  sign-posts ;  and  books  are  the  sign-posts  in 
human  life." 

"  Books ! — And  I  have  not  yet  read  yours. 
And  Lord  L'E  strange  tells  me  you  are  famous 
now.  Yet  you  remember  me  still — the  poor 
orphan  child,  whom  you  first  saw  weeping  at  her 
father's  grave,  and  with  whom  you  burdened 
your  own  yomig  life,  over-burdened  already.  No, 
still  call  me  Helen — you  must  ahvays  be  to  me 
— a  brother !  Lord  L'E  strange  feels  that;  he 
said  so  to  me  when  he  told  me  that  we  were  to 
meet  again.  He  is  so  generous,  so  noble.  Broth- 
er!" cried  Helen,  suddenly,  and  extending  her 
hand,  with  a  sweet  but  sublime  look  in  her  gen- 
tle face — "  brother,  we  will  never  forfeit  his  es- 
teem ;  we  will  both  do  our  best  to  repay  him ! 
Will  we  not — say  so  ?" 

Leonard  felt  overpowered  by  contending  and 
mianalyzed  emotions.  Touched  almost  to  tears 
by  the  affectionate  address — thrilled  by  the  hand 
that  pressed  his  own — and  yet  with  a  vague  fear 
a  consciousness  that  something  more  than  the 
words  themselves  was  implied — something  that 
checked  all  hope.  And  this  word  "brother," 
once  so  precious  and  so  dear,  v/hy  did  he  shrinlc 
from  it  now? — why  could  he  not  too  say  the 
sweet  word  "  sister?" 

"She  is  above  me  now  and  evermore?"  he 
thought,  mournfully ;  and  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
when  he  spoke  again,  were  changed.  The  ap- 
peal to  renewed  intimacy  but  made  him  more 
distant ;  and  to  that  appeal  itself  he  made  no  di- 
rect answer;  for  Mrs.  Riccabocca,  now  turning 
round,  and  pointing  to  the  cottage  which  came 
in  view,  with  its  picturesque  gable-ends,  cried  out, 

"But  is  that  your  house,  Leonard?  I  never 
saw  any  thing  so  pretty." 

"  You  do  not  remember  it,  then,"  said  Leonard 
to  Helen,  in  accents  of  melancholy  reproach — 
"  there  where  I  saw  you  last !  I  doubted  wheth- 
er to  keep  it  exactly  as  it  was,  and  I  said,  '  No ! 
the  association  is  not  changed  because  we  try  to 
surround  it  with  whatever  beauty  we  can  create ; 
the  dearer  the  association,  the  more  the  Beauti- 
ful becomes  to  it  natural."  Perhaps  you  don't 
understand  this — perhaps  it  is  only  we  poor  poets 
who  do." 

"I  understand  it,"  said  Helen,  gently.  She 
looked  wistfully  at  the  cottage. 

"  So  changed — I  have  so  often  pictured  it  to 
myself — never,  never  like  this ;  yet  I  loved  it, 
commonplace  as  it  was  to  my  recollection ;  and 
the  garret,  and  the  tree  in  the  carpenter's  yard." 

She  did  not  give  these  thoughts  utterance. 
And  they  now  entered  the  garden. 


CHAPTER  IT. 
Mrs.  FaiPvFIELd  was  a  proud  woman  when  sho 
received  Mrs.  Riccabocca  and  Violante  in  her  grand 
house ;  for  a  grand  house  to  her  was  that  cottage 
to  which  her  boy  Lenny  had  brouglit  her  home. 
Proud,  indeed,  ever  was  Widow  Fairfield ;  but 
she  thought  then  in  her  secret  heart,  that  if  ever 
she  could  receive  ti  the  drawing-room  of  that 
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grand  house  the  great  Mrs.  Hazeldean,  who  had 
BO  lectured  her  for  refusing  to  live  any  longer  in 
the  humble  tenement  rented  of  the  Squire,  the 
cup  of  human  bliss  would  be  filled,  and  she  could 
contentedly  die  of  the  pride  of  it.  She  did  not 
much  notice  Helen — her  attention  was  too  ab- 
sorbed by  the  ladies  who  renewed  their  old  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  and  she  carried  them  all 
over  the  house,  yea,  into  the  very  kitchen ;  and 
so,  somehow  or  other,  there  was  a  short  time 
when  Helen  and  Leonard  found  themselves  alone. 
It  was  in  the  study.  Helen  had  unconsciously 
seated  herself  in  Leonard's  own  chair,  and  she 
was  gazing  with  anxious  and  wistful  interest  on 
the  scattered  papers,  looking  so  disorderly  (though, 
in  truth,  in  that  disorder  there  was  method,  but 
method  only  known  to  the  owner),  and  at  the 
venerable,  well-worn  books,  in  all  languages,  ly- 
ing on  the  floor,  on  the  chairs — any  where.  I 
must  confess  that  Helen's  first  tidy  womanlike 
idea  was  a  great  desire  to  arrange  the  latter. 
"Poor  Leonard,"  she  thought  to  herse'lf — "the 
rest  of  the  house  so  neat,  but  no  one  to  take  care 
of  his  own  room  and  of  him  !" 

As  if  he  divined  her  thought,  Leonard  smiled, 
and  said,  "It  would  be  a  cruel  kindness  to  the 
spider,  if  the  gentlest  hand  in  the  world  tried  to 
set  its  cobweb  to  rights." 

Helen. — "You  were  not  quite  so  bad  in  the 
©Id  days." 

Leonard. — "Yet  even  then,  you  were  obliged 
to  take  care  of  the  money.  I  have  more  books 
now,  and  more  money.  My  present  housekeeper 
lets  me  take  care  of  the  books,  but  she  is  less  in- 
dulgent as  to  the  money." 

Helen  (archly). — "Are  you  as  absent  as 
ever?" 

Leonard. — "  Much  more  so,  I  fear.  The  habit 
Ls  incorrigible.  Miss  Digby — " 

Helen. — "Not  Miss  Digby — sister,  if  you  like." 

Leonard  (evading  the  word  that  implied  so 
forbidden  an  affinity) . — "  Helen,  will  you  grant 
me  a  favor  ?  Your  eyes  and  your  smile  say  '  yes.' 
Will  you  lay  aside,  for  one  minute,  your  shawl 
and  bonnet  ?  What !  can  you  be  surprised  that 
I  ask  it?  Can  you  not  understand  that  I  wish 
for  one  minute  to  think  you  are  at  home  again 
under  this  roof?" 

Helen  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  seemed  troub- 
led ;  then  she  raised  them,  with  a  soft  angelic 
candor  in  their  dovelike  blue,  and  as  if  in  shelter 
from  all  thoughts  of  more  warm  affection,  again 
murmured  ^'- brother, ^^  and  did  as  he  asked  her. 

So  there  she  sate,  among  the  dull  books,  by  his 
table,  near  the  open  window — her  fair  hair  parted 
on  her  forehead — looking  so  good,  so  calm,  so 
happy  !  Leonard  wondered  at  his  own  self-com- 
mand. His  heart  yearned  to  her  with  such  in- 
expressible love — his  lips  so  longed  to  murmur, 
"  Ah,  as  now  so  could  it  be  forever !  Is  the  home 
too  mean  ?"  But  that  word  "  brother"  was  as  a 
talisman  between  her  and  him. 

Yet  she  looked  so  at  home — perhaps  so  at  home 
she  felt ! — more  certainly  than  she  had  yet  learn- 
ed to  do  in  that  stiff  stately  house  in  which  she 


was  soon  to  have  a  daughter's  rights.  Was  she 
suddenly  made  aware  of  this — that  she  so  sud- 
denly arose — and  with  a  look  of  alarm  and  dis- 
tress on  her  face — 

"  But — we  are  keeping  Lady  Lansmere  too 
long,"  she  said,  falteringly.  "We  must  go  now," 
and  she  hastily  took  up  her  shawl  and  bonnet. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Fairfield  entered  with  the  vis- 
itors, and  began  making  excuses  for  inattention 
to  Miss  Digby,  whose  identity  with  Leonard's 
child-angel  she  had  not  yet  learned. 

Helen  received  these  apologies  with  her  usual 
sweetness.  "  Nay,"  she  said,  "  your  son  and  I 
are  such  old  friends,  how  could  you  stand  on 
ceremony  with  me  ?" 

"  Old  friends  !"  Mrs.  Fairfield  stared  amazed, 
and  then  surveyed  the  fair  speaker  more  curioas- 
ly  than  she  had  yet  done.  "  Pretty,  nice  spoken 
thing,"  thought  the  widow  ;  "as  nice  spoken  aa 
Miss  Violante,  and  humbler-looking-like — though 
as  to  dress,  I  never  see  any  thing  so  elegant  out 
of  a  picter." 

Helen  now  appropriated  Mrs.  Riccabocca's  arm ; 
and  after  a  kind  leave-taking  with  the  widow, 
the  ladies  retnrnQd  toward  Riccabocca's  house. 

Mrs.  Fairfield,  however,  ran  after  them  with 
Leonard's  hat  and  gloves,  which  he  had  forgotten. 

"  'Deed,  boy,"  said  she,  kindly,  yet  scoldingly, 
"  but  there' d  be  no  more  fine  books,  if  the  Lord 
had  not  fixed  your  head  on  your  shoulders.  You 
would  not  think  it,  marm,"  she  added  to  Mrs. 
Riccabocca,  "  but  sin'  he  has  left  you,  he's  not 
the  'cute  lad  he  was ;  very  helpless  at  times, 
marm  !" 

Helen  could  not  resist  turning  round,  and  look- 
ing at  Leonard,  with  a  sly  sinile. 

The  widow  saw  the  smile,  and  catching  Leon- 
ard by  the  ann,  whispered,  "  But,  where  before 
have  you  seen  that  pretty  yoimg  lady  ?  Old 
friends  !" 

"Ah,  mother,"  said  Leonard,  sadly,  "it  is  a 
long  tale  ;  you  have  heard  the  begirming,  who 
can  giaess  the  end  ?" — and  he  escaped.  But 
Helen  still  leant  en  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Riccabocca., 
and,  in  the  walk  back,  it  seemed  to  Leonard  as 
if  the  winter  had  resettled  in  the  sky. 

Yet  he  was  by  the  side  of  Violante,  and  she 
spoke  to  him  with  such  praise  of  Helen  !  Alas  ! 
it  is  not  always  so  sweet  as  folks  say,  to  hear  the 
praises  of  one  we  love.  Sometimes  those  praises 
seem  to  ask  ironically,  "And  what  right  hast 
thou  to  hope  because  thou  lovest?   ^11  love  her.^' 


CHAPTER    V. 

No  sooner  had  Lady  Lansmere  found  herself 
alone  with  Riccabocca  and  Harley  than  she  laid 
her  hand  on  the  exile's  arm,  and,  addressing  him 
by  a  title  she  had  not  before  given  him,  and  from 
which  he  appeared  to  shrink  nervously,  said  : 
"  Harley,  in  bringing  me  to  visit  you,  was  forced 
to  reveal  to  me  your  incognito,  for  I  should  have 
discovered  it.  You  may  not  remember  me,  in 
spite  of  your  gallantry.  But  I  mixed  more  in 
the  world  than  I  do  now,  during  your  first  visit 
to  England,  and  once  sate  next  to  you  at  dinner 
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at  Carlton  House.  Nay,  no  compliments,  but 
listen  to  me.  Harley  tells  me  you  have  cause  for 
some  alarm  respecting  the  designs  of  an  auda- 
cious and  unprincipled — adventurer,  I  may  call 
him ;  for  adventurers  are  of  all  ranks.  Suffer 
your  daughter  to  come  to  me,  on  a  visit,  as  long 
as  you  please.  With  me,  at  least,  she  will  be 
safe  ;   and  if  you,  too,  and  the — " 

"  Stop,  my  dear  madam,"  interrupted  Ricca- 
bocca,  with  great  vivacity ;  "  your  kindness  over- 
powers me.  I  thank  you  most  gratefully  for 
your  invitation  to  my  child  ;  but — " 

"Nay,"  in  his  turn  interrvipted  Harley,  "no 
buts.  I  was  not  aware  of  my  mother's  intention 
when  she  entered  this  room.  But  since  she  whis- 
pered it  to  me,  I  have  reflected  on  it,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  but  a  prudent  precaution.  Your 
retreat  is  known  to  Mr.  Leslie — he  is  known  to 
Peschiera.  Grant  that  no  indiscretion  of  Mr. 
Leslie's  betray  the  secret ;  still  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Count  guesses  Randal's  acquaint- 
ance with  you.  Audley  Egerton  this  morning 
told  me  he  had  gathered  that,  not  from  the  young 
man  himself,  but  from  questions  put  to  himself 
by  Madame  di  Negra ;  and  Peschiera  might,  and 
would,  set  spies  to  track  Leslie  to  every  house 
that  he  visits — might  and  would,  still  more  nat- 
urally, set  spies  to  track  myself.  Were  this  man 
an  Englishman,  I  should  laugh  at  his  machina- 
tions ;  but  he  is  an  Italian,  and  has  been  a  con- 
spirator. What  he  could  do,  I  know  not;  but  an 
assassin  can  penetrate  into  a  camp,  and  a  traitor 
can  creep  through  closed  walls  to  one's  hearth. 
With  my  mother,  Violante  must  be  safe ;  that  you 
can  not  oppose.     And  why  not  come  yourself?" 

Riccabocca  had  no  reply  to  these  arguments, 
so  far  as  they  aff'ected  Violante ;  indeed,  they 
awakened  the  almost  superstitious  terror  with 
which  he  regarded  his  enemy,  and  he  consented 
at  once  that  Violante  should  accept  the  invitation 
proffered.  But  he  refused  it  for  himself  and 
Jemima. 

"To  say  truth,"  said  he,  simply,  "I  made  a 
secret  vow,  on  re-entering  England,  that  I  would 
associate  with  none  who  knew  the  rank  I  had 
formerly  held  in  my  own  land.  I  felt  that  all  my 
philosophy  was  needed,  to  reconcile  and  habituate 
myself  to  my  altered  circumstances.  In  order  to 
find  in  my  present  existence,  however  humble, 
those  blessings  which  make  all  life  noble — dignity 
and  peace — it  was  necessary  for  poor,  weak  human 
nature,  wholly  to  dismiss  the  past.  It  would  un- 
settle me  sadly,  could  I  come  to  your  house,  re- 
new awhile,  in  your  kindness  and  respect — nay, 
in  the  very  atmosphere  of  your  society — the  sense 
of  what  I  have  been  ;  and  then  (should  the  more 
than  doubtful  chance  of  recall  from  my  exile  fail 
me)  to  awake,  and  find  myself  for  the  rest  of  life 
— what  I  am.  And  though,  were  I  alone,  I  might 
trust  myself  perhaps  to  the  danger — yet  my  wife  : 
she  is  happy  and  contented  now;  would  she  be 
so,  if  you  had  once  spoiled  her  for  the  simple 
position  of  Dr.  Pticcabocca's  wife  ?  Should  I  not 
have  to  listen  to  regrets,  and  hopes,  and  fears 
that  would  prick  sharp  through  my  thin  cloak  of 


philosophy  ?  Even  as  it  is,  since  in  a  moment 
of  weakness  I  confided  my  .secret  to  her,  I  have 
had  '  my  rank'  thrown  at  me — with  a  careless 
hand,  it  is  ti-ue — but  it  hits  hard,  nevertheless. 
No  stone  hurts  like  one  taken  from  the  ruins  of 
one's  own  home ;  and  the  grander  the  home, 
why,  the  heavier  the  stone  !  Protect,  dear  mad- 
am— protect  my  daughter,  since  her  father  doubts 
his  own  power  to  do  so.     But — ask  no  more." 

Riccabocca  was  immovable  here.  And  the 
matter  was  settled  as  he  decided,  it  being  agreed 
that  Violante  should  be  still  styled  but  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Riccabocca. 

"And  now,  one  word  more,"  said  Harley. 
"Do  not  confide  to  Mr.  Leslie  these  arrange- 
ments ;  do  not  let  him  know  where  Violante  is 
placed — at  least,  until  I  authorize  such  confidence 
in  him.  It  is  sufficient  excuse,  that  it  is  no  use 
to  know  unless  he  called  to  see  her,  and  his  move- 
ments, as  I  said  before,  may  be  watched.  You 
can  give  the  same  reason  to  suspend  his  visits  to 
yourself.  Suffer  me,  meanwhile,  to  mature  my 
judgment  on  this  young  man.  In  the  mean 
while,  also,  I  think  that  I  shall  have  means  of 
ascertaining  the  real  nature  ofPeschiera's  schemes. 
His  sister  has  sought  to  know  me ;  I  will  give  her 
the  occasion.  I  have  heard  some  things  of  her  in 
my  last  residence  abroad,  which  make  me  believe 
that  she  can  not  be  wholly  the  Count's  tool  in  any 
schemes  nakedly  villainous ;  that  she  has  some 
finer  qualities  in  her  than  I  once  supposed ;  and 
that  she  can  be  won  from  his  influence.  It  is  a 
state  of  war  :  we  will  carry  it  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  You  will  promise  me,  then,  to  refrain 
from  all  further  confidence  to  Mr.  Leslie." 

"For  the  present,  yes,"  said  Riccabocca,  re- 
luctantly. 

"  Do  not  even  say  that  you  have  seen  me,  un- 
less he  first  tell  you  that  I  am  in  England,  and 
wish  to  learn  your  residence.  I  will  give  him 
full  occasion  to  do  so.  Pish!  don't  hesitate ;  you 
know  your  own  proverb — 

'  Boccha  chiusa,  ed  occhlo  aperto 
Non  fece  mai  nissun  deserto.' 

'  The  closed  mouth  and  the  open  eye,'  &c." 

"That's  very  true,"  said  the  Doctor,  much 
struck.  "  Very  true.  '  In  boccha  chiusa  non 
c''entrano  mosche.^  One  can't  swallow  flies  if 
one  keeps  one's  mouth  shut.  Corpo  di  Bacco  ! 
that's  very  true,  indeed !" 

Harley  took  aside  the  Italian. 

"You  see  if  our  hope  of  discovering  the  lost 
packet,  or  if  our  belief  in  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, be  too  sanguine,  still,  in  a  few  months  it  is 
possible  that  Peschiera  can  have  no  further  de- 
signs on  your  daughter — possible  that  a  son  may 
be  born  to  you,  and  Violante  would  cease  to  be 
in  danger,  because  she  would  cease  to  be  an  heir- 
ess. Indeed,  it  may  be  well  to  let  Peschiera 
know  this  chance ;  it  would,  at  least,  make  him 
delay  all  his  plans  while  we  are  tracking  the  docu- 
ment that  may  defeat  them  forever." 

"  No,  no !  for  heaven's  sake,  no  !"  exclaimed 
Pticcabocca,  pale  as  ashes.  "Not  a  word  to  him. 
I  don't  mean  to  impute  to  bim  crimes  of  which 
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he  may  be  innocent.  But  he  meant  to  take  my 
life  when  I  escaped  the  pursuit  of  his  hirelings  in 
Italy.  He  did  not  hesitate,  in  his  avarice,  to  de- 
nounce a  kinsman ;  expose  hundreds  to  the  sword, 
if  resisting — to  the  dungeon,  if  passive.  Did  he 
know  that  my  wife  might  bear  me  a  son,  how 
can  I  toll  that  his  designs  might  not  change  into 
others  still  darker,  and  more  monstrous,  than 
those  he  now  openly  parades,  though,  after  all, 
not  more  infamous  and  vile.  Would  my  wife's 
life  be  safe  ?  Not  more  difficult  to  convey  poison 
into  my  house,  than  to  steal  my  child  from  my 
hearth.  Don't  despise  me ;  but  when  I  think  of 
my  wife,  my  daughter,  and  that  man,  my  mind 
forsakes  me  :  I  am  one  fear." 

"Nay,  this  apprehension  is  too  exaggerated. 
We  do  not  live  in  the  age  of  the  Borgias.  Could 
Peschiera  resort  to  the  risks  of  a  murder,  it  is  for 
yourself  that  you  should  fear." 

"  For  myself! — I !  I !"  cried  the  exile,  raising 
kis  tall  stature  to  its  full  height.  "Is  it  not 
enough  degradation  to  a  man  who  has  borne  the 
name  of  such  ancestors,  to  fear  for  those  he  loves  ! 
Fear  for  myself!  Is  it  you  who  ask  if  I  am  a 
coward?" 

He  recovered  himself,  as  he  felt  Harley's  pen- 
itential and  admiring  grasp  of  the  hand. 

"  See,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  Countess,  with 
a  melancholy  smile,  "  how  even  one  hour  of  your 
society  destroys  the  habits  of  years.  Dr.  Ricca- 
lK)Cca  is  talking  of  his  ancestors  !" 


CHAPTER    VI. 

VioLANTE  and  Jemima  were  both  greatly  sur- 
prised, as  the  reader  may  suppose,  when  they 
heard,  on  their  return,  the  arrangements  already 
made  for  the  former.  The  Countess  insisted  on 
taking  her  at  once,  and  Riccabocca  briefly  said, 
"  Certainly,  the  sooner  the  better."  Violante 
was  stunned  and  bewildered.  Jemima  hastened 
to  make  up  a  little  bundle  of  things  necessary, 
with  many  a  woman's  sigh  that  the  poor  ward- 
robe contained  so  few  things  befitting.  But 
among  the  clothes  she  slipped  a  purse,  contain- 
ing the  savings  of  months,  perhaps  of  years,  and 
with  it  a  few  affectionate  lines,  begging  Violante 
to  ask  the  Countess  to  buy  her  all  that  was  pro- 
per for  her  father's  child.  There  is  always  some- 
thing hurried  and  uncomfortable  in  the  abrupt 
and  unexpected  Avithdrawal  of  any  member  from 
a  quiet  household.  The  small  party  broke  into 
still  smaller  knots.  Violante  hung  on  her  father, 
and  listened  vaguely  to  his  not  very  lucid  explan- 
ations. The  Countess  approached  Leonard,  and, 
according  to  the  usual  mode  with  persons  of  qual- 
ity addressing  young  authors,  complimented  him 
highly  on  the  books  she  had  not  read,  but  which 
her  son  assured  her  were  so  remarkable.  She 
was  a  little  anxious  to  know  how  Ilarley  had 
met  with  Mr.  Oran,  whom  he  called  his  friend; 
but  she  was  too  high-bred  to  inquire,  or  to  ex- 
press any  wonder  that  rank  should  be  friends 
with  genius. 

She  took  it  for  granted  that  they  had  formed 
their  acquaintance  abroad. 


Harley  conversed  with  Helen. — "  You  are  not 
sorry  that  Violante  is  coming  to  us?  She  will 
be  just  such  a  companion  for  you  as  I  could  de- 
sire ;  of  your  own  years  too." 

Helen  (ingenuously). — "It  is  hard  to  tliink  1 
am  not  younger  than  she  is." 

Harley. — "Why,  my  dear  Helen?" 

Helen. — "  She  is  so  brilliant.  She  talks  so 
beautifully.     And  I — " 

Harley. — "  And  you  want  but  the  habit  of 
talking,  to  do  justice  to  your  own  beautiful 
thoughts." 

Helen  looked  at  him  gratefully,  but  shooK  hm 
head.  It  was  a  common  trick  of  hers,  and  al- 
ways when  she  was  praised. 

At  last  the  preparations  were  made — the  fare- 
well was  said.  Violante  was  in  the  carriage  by 
Lady  Lansmere's  side.  Slowly  moved  on  the 
stately  equipage  with  its  four  horses  and  trim 
postillions,  heraldic  badges  on  their  shoulders,  in 
the  style  rarely  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
metropolis,  and  now  fast  vanishing  even  amidst 
distant  counties. 

Riccabocca,  Jemima,  and  Jackeymo  continued 
to  gaze  after  it  from  the  gate. 

"  She  is  gone,"  said  Jackeymo,  brushing  his 
eyes  with  his  coat  sleeve.  "  But  it  is  a  load  off 
one's  mind." 

"  And  another  load  on  one's  heart,"  murmured 
Riccabocca.  "Don't  cry,  Jemima;  it  maybe 
bad  for  you,  and  bad  for  him  that  is  to  come.  It 
is  astonishing  how  the  humors  of  the  mother  may 
affect  the  unborn.  I  should  not  like  to  have  a  son 
who  has  a  more  than  usual  propensity  to  tears." 

The  poor  philosopher  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was 
a  bad  attempt.  He  went  slowly  in  and  shut  him- 
self up  with  his  books.  But  he  could  not  read. 
His  v/hole  mind  was  unsettled.  And  though,  like 
all  parents,  he  had  been  anxious  to  rid  himself  of 
a  beloved  daughter  for  life,  now  that  she  was 
gone,  but  for  a  while,  a  string  seemed  broken  in 
the  Music  of  Home. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day,  as  Egerton,  who 
was  to  entertain  a  large  party  at  dinner,  was 
changing  his  dress,  Harley  walked  into  his  room. 

Egerton  dismissed  his  valet  by  a  sign,  and  con- 
tinued his  toilet. 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Harley,  I  have  only  ten 
minutes  to  give  you.  I  expect  one  of  the  royal 
dukes,  and  punctuality  is  the  stern  virtue  of  men 
of  business,  and  the  graceful  courtesy  of  princes." 

Harley  had  usually  a  jest  for  his  friend's  aph- 
orisms ;  but  he  had  none  now.  He  laid  his  hand 
kindly  on  Egerton's  shoulder — "  Before  I  speak  of 
my  business,  tell  me  how  you  are — better?" 

"  Better — nay,  I  am  always  well.  Pooh  !  I 
may  look  a  little  tired — years  of  toil  will  tell  on 
the  countenance.  But  that  matters  little — the 
period  of  life  has  passed  with  me  when  one  cares 
how  one  looks  in  the  glass." 

As  he  spoke,  Egerton  completed  his  dress,  and 
came  to  the  hearth,  standing  there,  erect  and  dig- 
nified as  usual,  still  far  handsomer  than  many  a 
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younger  man,  and  with  a  form  that  seemed  to 
have  ample  vigor  to  support  for  many  a  year  the 
sad  and  glorious  burthen  of  power. 

"  So  now  to  your  business,  Harley." 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  want  you  to  present  me, 
at  the  first  opportunity,  to  Madame  di  Negra. 
You  say  she  wished  to  know  me." 

"  Are  you  serious  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  she  receives  this  evening.  I  did 
not  mean  to  go ;  but  when  my  party  breaks  up — " 

"  You  can  call  for  me  at '  The  Travelers.'  Do  !" 

"Next — you  knew  Lady  Jane  Horton  better 
even  than  I  did,  at  least  m  the  last  year  of  her 
life."  Harley  sighed,  and  Egerton  turned  and 
stirred  the  fire. 

"  Pray,  did  you  ever  see  at  her  house,  or  hear 
her  speak  of,  a  Mrs.  Bertram?" 

"  Of  whom?"  said  Egerton,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
his  face  still  turned  toward  the  fire. 

"  A  Mrs.  Bertram ;  but  Heavens  !  my  dear  fel- 
low, what  is  the  matter?     Are  you  ill?" 

"A  spasm  at  the  heart — that  is  all — don't 
ring — I  shall  be  better  presently — go  on  talking. 
Mrs. ;  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Why  ?  I  have  hardly  time  to  explain  ;  but 
I  am,  as  I  told  you,  resolved  on  rightmg  my  old 
Italian  friend,  if  Heaven  will  help  me,  as  it  ever 
does  help  the  just  when  they  bestir  themselves ; 
and  this  Mrs.  Bertram  is  mixed  up  in  my  friend's 
afi'airs." 

"  His  !     How  is  that  possible  ?" 

Harley  rapidly  and  succinctly  explamed.  Aud- 
ley  listened  attentively,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor,  and  still  seeming  to  labor  under  great  diffi- 
culty of  breathing. 

At  last  he  answered,  "  I  remember  something 
of  this  Mrs. — Mrs. — Bertram.  But  your  inquirj|s 
after  her  would  be  useless.  I  think  I  have  heard 
that  she  is  long  since  dead ;  nay,  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Dead  ! — that  is  most  unfortunate.  But  do 
yeu  know  any  of  her  relations  or  friends?  Can 
you  suggest  any  mode  of  tracing  this  packet,  if  it 
came  to  her  hands  ?" 

"No." 

"  And  Lady  Jane  had  scarcely  any  friend  that 
I  remember,  except  my  mother,  and  she  knows 
nothing  of  this  Mrs.  Bertram.  How  unlucky ! 
I  think  I  shall  advertise.  Yet,  no.  I  could  only 
distinguish  this  Mrs.  Bertram  from  any  other  of 
the  same  name,  by  stating  with  whom  she  had 
gone  abroad,  and  that  would  catch  the  attention 
of  Peschiera,  and  set  him  to  counterwork  us." 

"And  what  avails  it?"  said  Egerton.  "She 
whom  you  seek  is  no  more — no  more  !"  He 
paused,  and  went  on  rapidly — "The  packet  did 
not  arrive  in  England  till  years  after  her  death — 
was  no  doubt  returned  to  the  post-ofiice — is  de- 
stroyed long  ago." 

Harley  looked  very  much  disappointed.  Eger- 
ton went  on  in  a  sort  of  set  mechanical  voice,  as 
if  not  thinking  of  what  he  said,  but  speaking  from 
the  dry  practical  mode  of  reasonmg  which  was 
habitual  to  him,  and  by  which  the  man  of  the 
world  destroys  the  hopes  of  an  enthusiast.    Then 


starting  up  at  the  sound  of  the  first  thundering 
knock  at  the  street  door,  he  said,  "  Hark !  you 
must  excuse  me." 

"  I  leave  you,  my  dear  Audley.  Are  you  bet- 
ter now?" 

"  Much,  much — quite  well.  I  will  call  for  you 
— probably  between  eleven  and  twelve." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

If  any  one  could  be  more  surprised  at  seeing 
Lord  L'Estrange  at  the  house  of  Madame  di  Ne- 
gra that  evening  than  the  ^air  hostess  herself,  it 
was  Randal  Leslie.  Some*.hing  instinctively  told 
him  that  this  visit  threa  .ened  interference  with 
whatever  might  be  his  u'  dm  ate  projects  in  regard 
to  Riccabocca  and  Viol;  nte.  But  Randal  Leshe 
was  not  one  of  those  w'  .0  shrink  fi-om  an  intellect- 
ual combat.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  too  confi- 
dent of  his  powers  o^  intrigue,  not  to  take  a  de- 
light in  their  exercise.  He  could  not  conceive 
that  the  indolent  Harley  could  be  a  match  for  his 
own  restless  activity  and  dogged  perseverance. 
But  in  a  very  few  moments  fear  crept  on  him. 
No  man  of  his  day  could  produce  a  more  brilliant 
efiect  than  Lord  L'Estrange,  when  he  deigned 
to  desire  it.  Without  much  pretense  to  that  per- 
sonal beauty  which  strikes  at  first  sight,  he  still 
retained  all  the  charm  of  countenance,  and  all 
the  grace  of  manner  which  had  made  him  in  boy- 
hood the  spoiled  darling  of  society.  Madame  di 
Negra  had  collected  but  a  small  circle  round  her, 
still  it  was  of  the  elite  of  the  great  world ;  not, 
indeed,  those  more  precise  and  reserved  dames  du 
chateau^  whom  the  lighter  and  easier  of  the  fair 
dispensers  of  fashion  ridicule  as  prudes ;  but^ 
nevertheless,  ladies  were  there,  as  umblemished 
in  reputation  as  high  in  rank ;  flirts  and  coquettes, 
perhaps — notliing  more;  in  short,  "charming 
women' ' — the  gay  butterflies  that  hover  over  the 
stiff'  parterre.  And  there  were  embassadors  and 
ministers,  and  wits  and  brilliant  debaters,  and 
fijst-rate  dandies  (dandies  when  first-rate,  are 
generally  very  agreeable  men).  Among  all  these 
various  persons,  Harley,  so  long  a  stranger  to  the 
London  world,  seemed  to  make  himself  at  home 
with  the  ease  of  an  Alcibiades.  Many  of  the 
less  juvenile  ladies  remembered  him,  and  rushed 
to  claim  his  acquaintance,  with  nods,  and  becks, 
and  wreathed  smiles.  He  had  ready  compliment 
for  each.  And  few  indeed,  were  there,  men  or 
women,  for  whom  Harley  L'Estrange  had  not 
appropriate  attraction.  Distinguished  reputation 
as  soldier  and  scholar,  for  the  grave ;  whim  and 
pleasantry  for  the  gay;  novelty  for  the  sated; 
and  for  the  more  vulgar  natures,  was  he  not 
Lord  L'Estrange,  unmarried,  heir  to  an  ancient 
earldom,  and  some  fifty  thousand  a  year  ? 

Not  till  he  had  succeeded  in  the  general  effect 
— which,  it  must  be  owned,  he  did  his  best  to 
create — did  Harley  seriously  and  especially  de- 
vote himself  to  his  hostess.  And  then  he  seated 
himself  by  her  side ;  anjd  as  if  in  compliment  to 
both,  less  pressing  admirers  insensibly  slipped 
away  and  edged  off. 

Frank  Hazledean  was   the   last  to  quit  his 
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ground  behind  Madame  di  Negra's  chair;  but 
when  he  found  that  the  two  began  to  talk  in 
Italian,  and  he  could  not  understand  a  word  they 
said,  he  too — fancying,  poor  fellow,  that  lie  look- 
ed foolish,  and  cursing  his  Eton  education  that 
had  neglected,  for  languages  spoken  by  the  dead, 
of  which  he  had  learned  little,  those  still  in  use 
among  the  living,  of  which  he  had  learned  naught 
— ^retreated  toward  Pi-andal,  and  asked  wistfully, 
"  Pray,  what  age  should  you  say  L'Estrange  was  ? 
He  must  be  devilish  old,  in  spite  of  his  looks. 
Why,  he  was  at  Wat-Tloo  !" 

"He  is  young  enough  to  be  a  terrible  rival," 
answered  Randal,  with  artful  truth. 

Frank  turned  pale,  a  ad  began  to  meditate 
dreadful  bloodthirsty  the  'ights,  of  which  hair- 
triggers  and  Lord's  Crick  ?t-groimd  formed  the 
staple. 

Certainly  there  was  appa.  =int  ground  for  a  lov- 
er's jealousy.  For  Harley  a  d  Beatrice  now  con- 
versed in  a  low  tone,  and  Beatrice  seemed  agitat- 
ed, and  Harley  earnest.  Randal  himself  grew 
m.ore  and  more  perplexed.  Was  Lord  L'Estrange 
really  enamored  of  the  Marchesa?  If  so,  fare- 
well to  all  hopes  of  Frank's  marriage  with  her ! 
Or  was  he  merely  playing  a  part  in  Riccabocca's 
interest;  pretending  to  be  the  lover,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  influence  over  her  mind,  rule  her  through 
her  ambition,  and  secure  an  ally  against  her 
brother  ?  Was  this  finesse  compatible  with  Ran- 
dal's notions  of  Harley's  character?  Was  it  con- 
sistent with  that  chivalric  and  soldierly  spirit  of 
honor  which  the  frank  nobleman  aifected,  to 
make  love  to  a  woman  in  mere  ruse  de  guerre  ? 
Could  mere  friendship  for  Riccabocca  be  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  a  man,  who,  whatever  his 
weaknesses  or  his  errors,  seemed  to  wear  on  his 
very  forehead  a  soul  above  deceit,  to  stoop  to 
paltry  means,  even  for  a  worthy  end  ?  At  this 
question,  a  new  thought  flashed  upon  Randal — 
might  not  Lord  L'Estrange  have  speculated  him- 
self upon  winning  Violante? — would  not  that 
account  for  all  the  exertions  he  had  made  on  be- 
half of  her  inheritance  at  the  court  of  Vienna — 
exertions  of  which  Peschiera  and  Beatrice  had 
both  complained?  Those  objections  which  the 
Austrian  government  might  take  to  Violante's 
marriage  with  some  obscure  Englishman  would 
probably  not  exist  against  a  man  like  Harley 
L'Estrange,  whose  family  not  only  belonged  to 
the  highest  aristocracy  of  England,  but  had  al- 
ways supported  opinions  in  vogue  among  the 
leading  goT«rnments  of  Europe.  Harley  himself, 
it  is  true,  had  never  taken  part  in  politics,  but 
his  notions  were,  no  doubt,  those  of  a  high-born 
soldier,  who  had  fought,  in  alliance  with  Austria, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  And  this 
immense  wealth — which  Violante  might  lose  if 
she  married  one  like  E^andal  himself — her  mar- 
riage with  the  heir  of  the  Lansmeres  might  actu- 
ally tend  only  to  secure.  Could  Harley,  with  all  his 
own  expectations,  be  indifferent  to  such  a  prize  ? 
— and  no  doubt  he  had  learned  Violante's  rare 
beauty  in  his  correspondence  with  Riccabocca. 

Thus  considered,  it  seemed  natural  to  Randal's 


estimate  of  human  nature,  that  Harley's  more 
prudish  scruples  of  honor,  as  regards  what  is  due 
to  women,  could  not  resist  a  temptation  so  strong. 
Mere  friendship  was  not  a  motive  powerful  enough 
to  shake  them,  but  ambition  was. 

While  Randal  was  thus  cogitating,  Frank  thus 
suffering,  and  many  a  whisper,  in  comment  on 
the  evident  flirtation  between  the  beautiful  host- 
ess and  the  accomplished  guest,  reached  the  ears 
both  of  the  brooding  schemer  and  the  jealous 
lover,  the  conversation  between  the  two  objects 
of  remark  and  gossip  had  taken  a  new  turn.  In- 
deed, Beatrice  had  made  an  eflbrt  to  change  it. 

"It  is  long,  my  lord,"  said  she,  still  speaking 
Italian,  "since  I  have  heard  sentiments  like  those 
you  address  to  me ;  and  if  I  do  not  feel  myself 
wholly  unworthy  of  them,  it  is  from  the  pleasure 
I  have  felt  in  reading  sentiments  equally  foreign 
to  the  language  of  the  world  in  which  I  live." 
She  took  a  book  from  the  table  as  she  spoke : 
" Have  you  seen  this  work?" 

Harley  glanced  at  the  title-page.  "To  be 
sure  I  have,  and  I  know  the  author." 

"  I  envy  you  that  honor.  1  should  so  like  also 
to  know  one  who  has  discovered  to  me  deeps  in 
my  own  heart  which  I  had  never  explored." 

"Charming  Marchesa,  if  the  book  has  done 
this,  believe  me  that  I  have  paid  you  no  false 
compliment — formed  no  overflattering  estimate 
of  your  nature  ;  for  the  charm  of  the  work  is  but 
in  its  simple  appeal  to  good  and  generous  emo- 
tions, and  it  can  charm  none  in  whom  those 
emotions  exist  not !" 

"  Nay,  that  can  not  be  true,  or  why  is  it  so 
popular?" 

"  Because  good  and  generous  emotions  are 
more  common  to  the  human  heart  than  we  are 
agitare  of  till  the  appeal  comes." 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  think  that !  I  have  found 
the  world  so  base." 

"Pardon  me  a  rude  question;  but  what  do  you 
know  of  the  world  ?" 

Beatrice  looked  first  in  surprise  at  Harley,  then 
glanced  round  the  room  with  significant  irony. 

"  As  I  thought ;  you  call  this  little  room  '  the 
world.'  Be  it  so.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if 
the  people  in  this  room  were  suddenly  converted 
into  an  audience  before  a  stage,  and  you  were  as 
consummate  in  the  actor's  art  as  you  are  in  all 
others  that  please  and  command — " 

"Well?" 

"  And  were  to  deliver  a  speech  full  of  sordid 
and  base  sentiments,  you  would  be  hissed.  But 
let  any  other  woman,  with  half  your  powers, 
arise  and  utter  sentiments  sweet  and  womanly, 
or  honest  and  lofty — and  applause  would  flow 
from  every  lip,  and  tears  rush  to  many  a  worldly 
eye.  The  true  proof  of  the  inherent  nobleness  of 
our  common  nature  is  in  the  sympathy  it  betrays 
with  what  is  noble  wherever  crowds  are  collect- 
ed. Never  believe  the  world  is  base; — if  it  were 
so,  no  society  could  hold  together  for  a  day.  But 
you  would  know  the  author  of  this  book?  I  will 
bring  him  to  you." 

"Do." 
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"  And  now,"  said  Harley,  rising,  and  with  his 
candid  winning  smile,  "  do  you  tliink  we  shall 
ever  be  friends  ?" 

"  You  have  startled  me  so,  that  I  can  scarcely 
answer.  But  why  would  you  be  friends  with 
me  ?" 

"  Because  you  need  a  friend.    You  have  none." 

"  Strange  flatterer !"  said  Beatrice,  smiling, 
though  very  sadly ;  and,  looking  up,  her  eye 
caught  Randal's. 

"  Pooh  !"  said  Harley,  "  you  are  too  penetrat- 
ing to  believe  that  you  inspire  friendship  there. 
Ah,  do  you  suppose  that,  all  the  while  I  have 
been  conversing  with  you,  I  have  not  noticed  the 
watchful  gaze  of  Mr.  Randal  Leslie  ?  What  tie 
can  possibly  connect  you  together  I  know  not 
yet ;  but  I  soon  shall." 

"  Indeed  !  you  talk  like  one  of  the  old  Comicil 
of  Venice.  You  try  hard  to  make  me  fear  you," 
said  Beatrice,  seeking  to  escape  from  the  graver 
kind  of  impression  Harley  had  made  on  her,  by 
the  affectation,  partly  of  coquetry,  partly  of  levity. 

"And  I,"  said  L'Estrange,  calmly,  "tell  you 
aheady,  that  I  fear  you  no  more."  He  bowed, 
and  passed  through  the  crowd  to  rejoin  Audley, 
who  was  seated  in  a  corner,  whispermg  with 
some  of  his  political  colleagues.  Before  Harley 
reached  the  minister,  he  found  himself  close  to 
Puandal  ard  young  Hazeldean. 

He  bow»d  to  the  first,  and  extended  his  hand 
to  ih(\  last.  Randal  felt  the  distinction,  and  his 
sillier,  bitter  pride  was  deeply  galled — a  feeling 
of  hate  toward  Harley  passed  into  his  mind.  He 
was  pleased  to  see  the  cold  hesitation  with  which 
Frank  just  touched  the  hand  offered  to  him.  But 
Ptandal  had  not  been  the  only  person  whose  watch 
upon  Beatrice  the  keen-eyed  Harley  had  noticed. 
Harley  had  seen  the  angry  looks  of  Frank  Hazel- 
dean,  and  divined  the  cause.  So  he  smiled  for- 
givingly at  the  slight  he  had  received. 

"  You  are  like  me,  Mr.  Hazeldean,"  said  he. 
"  You  think  something  of  the  heart  should  go 
with  all  courtesy  that  bespeaks  friendship — 
"  The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own." 

Here  Harley  drew  aside  Randal.  "Mr.  Leslie, 
a  word  with  you.  If  I  wished  to  know  the  re- 
treat of  Dr.  Riccabocca,  m  order  to  render  him  a 
great  service,  would  you  confide  to  me  that  se- 
cret ?" 

"  That  woman  has  let  out  her  suspicions  that 
I  know  the  exile's  retreat,"  thought  Randal ;  and 
with  rare  presence  of  mind,  he  replied  at  once : 

"  My  Lord,  yonder  stands  a  connection  of  Dr. 
Pticcabocca's.  Mr.  Hazeldean  is  surely  the  per- 
son to  whom  you  should  address  this  inquiry." 

"  Not  so,  Mr.  Leslie ;  for  I  suspect  that  he  can 
not  answer  it,  and  that  you  can.  Well,  I  will 
ask  something  that  it  seems  to  me  you  may  grant 
without  hesitation.  Should  you  see  Dr.  Ricca- 
bocca, tell  him  that  I  am  in  England,  and  so 
kave  it  to  him  to  communicate  with  me  or  not ; 
but  perhaps  you  have  already  done  so?" 

"  Lord  L'Estrange,"  said  Randal,  bowing  low, 
with  pointed  formality,  "excuse  me  if  I  decline 
either  to  disclaim  or  acquiesce  in  the  knowledge 


you  impute  to  me.  If  I  am  acquainted  with  any 
secret  intrusted  to  me  by  Dr.  Riccabocca,  it  is  for 
me  to  use  my  own  discretion  how  best  to  guard 
it.  And  for  the  rest,  after  the  Scotch  earl,  whose 
words  your  lordship  has  quoted,  refused  to  touch 
the  hand  of  Marmion,  Douglas  could  scarcly  have 
called  him  back  in  order  to  give  him — a  mes- 
sage!" 

Harley  was  not  prepared  for  this  tone  in  Mr. 
Egerton's  protege^  and  his  own  gallant  nature 
was  rather  pleased  than  irritated  by  a  haughti- 
ness that  at  least  seemed  to  bespeak  independ- 
ence of  spirit.  Nevertheless,  L'Estrange's  suspi- 
cions of  Randal  were  too  strong  to  be  easily  set 
aside,  and  therefore  he  replied,  civilly,  but  with 
covert  tamit : 

"  I  submit  to  your  rebuke,  Mr.  Leslie,  though 
I  meant  not  the  offense  you  would  ascribe  to  me. 
I  regret  my  unlucky  quotation  yet  the  more,  since 
the  wit  of  your  retort  has  obliged  you  to  identify 
yourself  with  Marmion,  who,  though  a  clever  and 
brave  fellow,  was  an  uncommonly — tricky  one.'' 
And  so  Harley,  certainly  having  the  best  of  it, 
moved  on,  and  joining  Egerton,  in  a  few  minutes 
more  both  left  the  room. 

"What  was  L'Estrange  saying  to  you?"  asked 
Frank.    "  Something  about  Beatrice,  I  am  sure." 

"  No  ;  only  quoting  poetry." 

"  Then  what  made  you  look  so  angry,  my  dear 
fellow  ?  I  know  it  was  your  kind  feeling  for  me. 
As  you  say,  he  is  a  formidable  Vival.  But  that 
can't  be  his  own  hair.  Do  you  think  he  wears  a 
toupet  ?  I  am  sure  he  was  praising  Beatrice.  He 
is  evidently  very  much  smitten  with  her.  But  I 
don't  think  she  is  a  woman  to  be  caught  by  mere 
rank  and  fortune!  Do  you?  Why  can't  you 
speak?" 

"If  you  do  not  get  her  consent  soon.  I  think 
she  is  lost  to  you,"  said  Ptandal,  slowly ;  and,  be- 
fore Frank  could  recover  his  dismay,  glided  from 
the  house. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Violante's  first  evening  at  the  Lansmeres, 
had  seemed  happier  to  her  than  the  first  evening, 
under  the  same  roof,  had  done  to  Helen.  True 
that  she  missed  her  father  much — Jemima  some« 
what ;  but  she  so  identified  her  father's  cause 
with  Harley,  that  she  had  a  sort  of  vague  feeling 
that  it  was  to  promote  that  cause  that  she  was 
on  this  visit  to  Harley's  parents.  And  the  Count- 
ess, it  must  be  owned,  was  more  emphatically 
cordial  to  her  than  she  had  ever  yet  been  to  Cap- 
tain Digby's  orphan.  But  perhaps  the  real  dif- 
ference in  the  heart  of  either  girl  was  this,  that 
Helen  felt  awe  of  Lady  Lansmere,  and  Violante 
felt  only  love  for  Lord  L'Estrange's  mother.  Vio- 
lante, too,  was  one  of  those  persons  whom  a  re- 
served and  formal  person,  like  the  Countess,  "  can 
get  on  with,"  as  the  phrase  goes.  Not  so  poor 
little  Helen — so  shy  herself,  and  so  hard  to  coax 
into  more  than  gentle  monosyllables.  And  Lady 
Lansmere's  favorite  talk  was  always  of  Harley. 
Helen  had  listened  to  such  talk  with  respect  and 
interest.     Violante  listened  to  it  with  inquisitive 
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eagerness — with  blushing  delight.  The  mother's 
heart  noticed  the  distinction  between  the  two,  and 
no  wonder  that  that  heart  moved  more  to  Violante 
than  to  Helen.  Lord  Lansmere,  too,  like  most 
gentlemen  of  his  age,  clumped  all  young  ladies 
together,  as  a  harmless,  amiable,  but  singularly 
stupid  cla"ss  of  the  genus  Petticoat,  meant  to  look 
pretty,  play  the  piano,  and  talk  to  each  other 
about  frocks  and  sweethearts.  Therefore  this  an- 
imated, dazzling  creature,  with  her  infinite  vari- 
ety of  look  and  play  of  mind,  took  him  by  sur- 
prise, charmed  him  into  attention,  and  warmed 
him  into  gallantry.  Helen  sat  in  her  quiet  cor- 
ner, at  her  work,  sometimes  listenmg  with  almost 
mournful,  though  certainly  unenvious  admiration 
at  Violante's  vivid,  yet  ever  miconscious  elo- 
quence of  word  and  thought — sometimes  plunged 
deep  into  her  own  secret  meditations.  And  all 
the  while  the  work  went  on  the  same,  under  the 
same  noiseless  fingers.  This  was  one  of  Helen's 
habits  that  irritated  the  nerves  of  Lady  Lans- 
mere. She  despised  young  ladies  who  were  fond 
of  work.  She  did  not  comprehend  how  often  it 
is  the  source  of  the  sweet,  womanly  mind,  not 
from  want  of  thought,  but  from  the  silence  and 
the  depth  of  it.  Violante  was  surprised,  and  per- 
haps disappointed,  that  Harley  had  left  the  house 
before  dinner,  and  did  not  return  all  the  evening. 
But  Lady  Lansmere,  in  making  excuse  for  his 
absence,  on  the  plea  of  engagements,  found  so 
good  an  opportuliity  to  talk  of  his  ways  in  gen- 
eral— of  his  rare  promise  in  boyhood — of  her  re- 
gret at  the  inaction  of  his  maturity — of  her  hope 
to  see  him  yet  do  justice  to  his  natural  powers, 
that  Violante  almost  ceased  to  miss  him. 

And  when  Lady  Lansmere  conducted  her  to 
her  room,  and,  kissing  her  cheek  tenderly,  said, 
"But  you  are  just  the  person  Harley  admires — 
just  the  person  to  rouse  him  from  melancholy 
dreams,  of  wliich  his  wild  humors  are  now  but 
the  vain  disguise" — Violante  crossed  her  arms 
on  her  bosom,  and  her  bright  eyes,  deepened  into 
tenderness,  seemed  to  ask,  "He  melancholy — 
and  why?" 

On  leaving  Violante's  room,  Lady  Lansmere 
paused  before  the  door  of  Plelen's;  and,  after 
musing  a  little  while,  entered  softly. 

Helen  had  dismissed  her  maid;  and,  at  the 
moment  Lady  Lansmere  entered,  she  was  kneel- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  her  hands  clasped  be- 
fore her  face. 

Her  form,  thus  seen,  looked  so  youthful  and 
child-like — the  attitude  itself  was  so  holy  and 
so  touching,  that  the  proud  and  cold  expression 
on  Lady  Lansmere's  face  changed.  She  shaded 
the  light  involuntarily,  and  seated  herself  in  si- 
lence, that  she  might  not  disturb  the  act  of  prayer. 

When  Helen  rose,  she  was  startled  to  see  the 
Countess  seated  by  the  fire ;  and  hastily  drew 
her  hand  across  her  eyes.     She  had  been  weeping. 

Lady  Lansmere  did  not,  however,  turn  to  ob- 
uerve  those  traces  of  tears,  which  Helen  feared 
were  too  visible.  The  Countess  was  too  absorbed 
in  her  own  thoughts  ;  and  as  Helen  timidly  ap- 
proached, she  said — still  with  her  eyes  on  the 


clear  low  fire — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Digby, 
for  my  intrusion;  but  my  son  has  left  it  to  me 
to  prepare  Lord  Lansmere  to  learn  the  offer  you 
have  done  Harley  the  honor  to  accept.  I  have 
not  yet  spoken  to  my  lord ;  it  may  be  days  before 
I  find  a  fittmg  occasion  to  do  so ;  meanwhile,  I 
feel  assured  that  your  sense  of  propriety  will 
make  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  due  to  Lord 
L'E strange' s  father,  that  strangers  should  not 
learn  arrangements  of  such  moment  in  his  family 
before  his  own  consent  be  obtained." 

Here  the  Countess  came  to  a  full  pause;  and 
poor  Helen,  fmding  herself  called  upon  for  some 
reply  to  this  chilling  speech',  stammered  out,  scarce 
audibly — 

"  Certainly,  madam,  I  never  dreamed  of — " 

"That  is  right,  my  dear,"  interrupted  Lady 
Lansmere,  rising  suddenly,  and  as  if  greatly  re- 
lieved. "  I  could  not  doubt  your  superiority  to 
ordinary  girls  of  your  age,  with  whom  these  mat- 
ters are  never  secret  for  a  moment.  Therefore, 
of  course,  you  will  not  mention,  at  present,  what 
has  passed  between  you  and  Harley,  to  any  of 
the  friends  with  whom  you  may  correspond." 

"I  have  no  correspondents — no  friends,  Lady 
Lansmere,"  said  Helen  deprecatingly,  and  trying 
hard  not  to  cry. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear  ;  young 
ladies  never  should  have.  Friends,  especially 
friends  who  correspond,  are  the  worst  enemies 
they  can  have.  Good-night,  Miss  Digby,  I  need 
not  add,  by  the  way,  that,  though  we  are  bound 
to  show  all  kindness  to  this  yomig  Italian  lady, 
still  she  is  wholly  unconnected  with  our  family ; 
and  you  will  be  as  prudent  with  her  as  you  would 
have  been  with  your  correspondents — had  you  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  any." 

Lady  Lansmere  said  the  last  words  with  a 
smile,  and  pressed  a  reluctant  kiss  (the  step- 
mother's kiss)  on  Helen's  bended  brow.  She  then 
left  the  room,  and  Helen  sate  on  the  seat  vacated 
by  the  stately,  unloving  form,  and  again  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  again  w^ept.  But 
when  she  rose  at  last,  and  the  light  fell  upon  her 
face,  that  soft  face  was  sad  indeed,  but  serene — 
serene,  as  if  with  some  inward  sense  of  duty — sad, 
as  with  the  resignation  which  accepts  patiencs 
instead  of  hope. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 

PIPE-CLAY  AND  CLAY  PIPES. 

I  HAVE  an  eccentric  friend,  whom  I  meet  oc- 
casionally. He  can  not  be  said  to  have  an 
inquiring  turn  of  mind,  or  usually  to  busy  him- 
self with  the  science  of  industrial  economy. 
Babbage  is  an  unknown  writer  to  him ;  and  he 
has  not  yet  contrived  to  "get  up"  any  interest 
in  the  recent  Reports  on  Her  Majesty's  Customs. 
In  fact,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  never 
opened  the  interesting  volumes  in  question.  He 
is  a  man  with  an  active  mind,  nevertheless  ;  but 
this  activity  is  expended,  as  a  rule,  in  eccentric 
pursuits.  He  has  one  confirmed  antipathj' — he 
hates  a  purpose.  Since  he  heard  that  I  liad 
written  a  paper  on  the  wrongs  of  factory  chil- 
dren, he  has  treated  mo  with  marked  coohiess 
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Yet  he  is  a  man  with  an  excellent  heart.  Let 
me  at  once  give  the  key  to  his  character.  Most 
people  have  one  serious  object  in  life,  therefore 
he  is  opposed  to  all  serious  objects.  Lately,  I 
met  him  walking  briskly  on  his  way  homeward, 
and  I  consented  to  accompany  him.  Suddenly, 
he  remembered  that  he  must  make  a  call  before 
he  entered  his  chambers. 

This  call  led  us  out  of  a  great  thoroughfare, 
through  two  or  three  narrow  and  dark  streets,  to 
the  door  of  a  dingy  house.  As  we  paused  on  the 
threshold,  my  companion  asked  me  if  I  had  ever 
seen  a  tobacco-pipe  manufactory.  I  expressed 
my  inexperience  ;  and,  having  been  cautioned 
against  sermons  on  what  I  was  about  to  see,  fol- 
lowed my  eccentric  friend  down  a  dark  passage, 
yvhich  terminated  in  a  very  dirty  and  a  very  dark 
warehouse.  A  few  samples  of  tobacco-pipes  lay 
upon  a  counter,  and  one  side  of  the  warehouse 
was  skirted  with  drawers  full  of  "  yards  of  clay" 
— my  eccentric  friend's  ordinary  expression  when 
alluding  to  his  pipes.  In  a  dark  corner,  a  strong 
man  was  savagely  punching  huge  blocks  of  clay 
with  a  heavy  wooden  bar ;  in  another  corner  lay 
a  huge  pile  of  clay-blocks  in  the  rough  state — 
apparently  a  heap  of  dirt,  of  little  use  to  any 
body.  A  mild  woman — the  wife  of  the  manu- 
facturer— showed  us  about  with  a  cheerful  man- 
ner. My  friend,  who  took  an  evident  interest  in 
all  the  processes  we  witnessed,  still  contrived  to 
maintain  his  eccentric  habit,  by  continually  ex- 
pressing his  unconcern.  As  we  looked  at  the 
skillful  action  of  the  workmen's  fingers,  my  friend 
allowed  that  they  played  the  fiddle  well,  but  add- 
ed that  they  could  only  play  the  fiddle.  How- 
ever, I  left  him  to  pursue  his  eccentric  way,  and 
wandered  about  with  unfeigned  curiosity. 

Turning  from  the  muscular  fellow  who  was 
beating  the  rough  clay  with  the  wooden  bar,  and 
moistening  it,  that  it  might  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  mould,  I  suddenly  saw  a  black  gaping 
mouth  before  me,  that  seemed  to  be  in  the  agon}'^ 
of  swallowing  a  dense  stack  of  tobacco-pipes  ; 
this,  I  learned,  was  the  pipe-kiln.  The  pipes 
were  arranged  in  exact  rows,  and  in  vast  quan- 
tities. I  ventured  to  express  my  astonishment 
at  the  number  of  pipes  in  the  capacious  kiln  ; 
whereupon  the  clay-beater  paused  from  his  labor, 
and,  with  a  smile  that  expressed  pity  for  my  ig- 
norance, declared  that  there  was  a  mere  handful 
on  the  premises. 

"  There  are  a  few  still,  up  there,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  the  roof  of  the  warehouse. 

I  followed  the  direction  of  his  finger,  and  saw 
above  mc  a  roof  of  tobacco-pipes  piled  in  regular 
rows  on  brackets.  The  number  appeared  incal- 
culable, but  the  clay-beater  contemptuously  pro- 
nounced it  insignificant.  He  informed  me  that 
I  might  see  "  a  few  more,"  if  I  would  have  the 
goodness  to  go  up  stairs.  My  eccentric  friend 
vowed  that  the  trouble  was  excessive — that  our 
business  was  with  the  pipes  when  they  had  to- 
bacco in  them,  and  not  with  the  people  who 
made  them ;  and,  as  he  remarked  (having  had  a 
sharp  pecuniary  altercation  with  the  manufac- 
turer's wife),  who  took  particular  care  to  charge 


a  remunerative  price  for  them.  But  he  mounted 
the  stairs,  in  spite  of  his  objections,  and  followed 
me  into  the  room  where  the  battered  clay  of  the 
beater  below  was  undergoing  other  processes 
Here  and  there  men  seemed  to  be  printing  off 
pipes — the  action  of  their  arms,  and  the  move- 
ment of  their  presses  nearly  resembling  those  of 
hand-printing.  A  pale  woman  sat  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  with  a  counter  before  her,  and  two 
or  three  delicate  tools ;  but  we  went  past  her  at 
once  to  the  man  who  had  a  mound  of  soft  gray 
clay  before  him.  He  was  working  briskly.  He 
first  seized  two  lumps  of  clay,  each  of  the  aver- 
age size  of  an  apple,  and  having  carelessly  knead- 
ed them  with  his  fingers,  seemed  to  throw  them 
contemptuously  upon  the  board  before  him. 
Then,  with  the  palms  of  his  hand  he  rolled  them 
sharply  out  on  the  board,  leaving  one  end  of 
each  lump  very  thick,  and  producing,  altogether, 
two  clay  tadpoles  of  a  large  size.  These  he  took 
up,  and  placed  with  others  in  a  row,  all  pressed 
and  sticking  together.  The  apparent  unconcern 
and  indifference  with  which  the  entire  operation 
was  performed  struck  us  particularly.  When  we 
had  sufficiently  noticed  the  manufacture  of  gi- 
gantic tadpoles,  we  crossed  the  room  to  an  op- 
posite bench  where  a  man  was  working  rapidly. 
Here  we  found  a  confused  heap  of  clay  tadpoles, 
ready  to  be  run  through  and  burnt  into  seemly 
pipes. 

We  w^atched  the  operations  of  the  second 
skilled  laborer  with  intense  interest.  First,  with 
a  weary  air  he  took  up  a  bundle  of  limp  clay 
tadpoles,  and  threw  them  down  close  beside  him. 
He  then  took  a  fine  steel  rod  in  his  left  hand, 
and  seizing  a  tadpole,  drew  its  long  slender  tail 
on  to  the  rod.  This  operation  was  so  dexterously 
performed,  that  the  rod  never  protruded  the  least 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  was  kept,  by  the 
fine  touch  of  the  right-hand  fingers,  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  the  tube.  The  spitted  tadpole  was 
then  laid  flat  in  the  lower  half  of  the  metal  pipe 
mould  ;  the  upper  part  was  pulled  down  over  it^ 
and  then  pressed.  On  lifting  the  mould  from 
the  press,  the  v/orkman  quickly  cut  away  the 
superfluous  clay  that  stood  up  beyond  the  bowl, 
opened  the  mould,  and  disclosed,  to  the  undis- 
guised admiration  even  of  my  eccentric  friend, 
the  graceful  flow  of  his  usual  "  yard  of  clay.** 
But  it  was  not  yet  ready  for  smoking ;  very  far 
from  it. 

It  was  still  a  damp,  leaden  gray  pipe,  with 
two  broad  seams  of  clay  projecting  from  it, 
throughout  its  entire  length.  It  was  ragged  too. 
On  these  deficiencies  my  friend  began  to  offer  a 
few  pungent  remarks  ;  when  the  workman  in- 
terrupted him  by  pointing  toward  an  industrious 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  desperate  hurry; 
yet  she  was  not  at  all  excited.  My  friend  sug- 
gested that  steam  must  be  circulating  in  her 
nimble  fingers,  instead  of  blood.  She  smiled  at 
the  pleasantry  ;  and  said  meekly  enough,  that  it 
was  custom.  She  was  as  clumsy  as  I  should  bo 
when  she  began — but  long,  long  days  of  expe- 
rience— there,  sitting  before  that  board,  and  cut- 
ting incessantly  those  seams  that  curl  so  neatly 
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off  the  rough  pipes,  give  that  dexterity,  and  it  is 
well,  pcrliaps  severely,  paid  for.  The  work- 
woman wears  a  serious,  dull  face  generally.  It 
struck  me,  as  I  watched  the  repetition  of  her 
movements,  that  in  their  dreadful  monotony 
there  must  be  a  deadening  influence  upon  the 
mind  and  heart.  I  even  thought  that  she  must 
find  it  a  relief  now  and  then  to  break  a  pipe,  or 
drop  one  of  the  glistening  steel  rods.  First,  she 
took  up  one  of  the  rough  pipes,  and  with  a  sharp 
steel  instrument,  smoothed  all  the  rough  clay 
about  the  bowl.  Then  she  smoothed  the  stem 
with  a  flat  instrument — then  she  cut  the  mouth- 
piece even.  Having  thus  rapidly  traveled  over 
•the  moulder's  work,  she  withdrew  the  fine  steel 
rod  from  the  tube,  blew  down  the  pipe  to  assure 
herself  that  the  air  passed  from  the  bowl  to  the 
mouth-piece,  and  then  carefully  added  it  to  a 
row,  placed  upon  a  frame  beside  her.  The  fin- 
ished pipe  was  hardly  deposited  in  its  place  be- 
fore another  was  in  her  hands,  and  in  rapid  pro- 
cess toward  completion. 

A  roaring  fire  crackled  in  the  grate,  and  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere  was  oppressive.     Above 
were  more  endless  rows  and  galleries  of  pipes, 
waiting  to  be  baked,  and  in  a  fair  way,  I  thought, 
of  undergoing  that  process  where  they  lay.     I 
could  hear  the  dull,  heavy  sounds  of  the  clay- 
beater's  weapon  below,  and  in  the  rooms  the  in- 
cessant click  of  the  closing  moulds.     The  work- 
men were  proud  to  show  their  dexterity,  as  they 
well  might  be.     Our  friend  in  the  farther  corner, 
as  he  talked  pleasantly  to  us  on  various  subjects, 
still  carelessly  made  his  clay  tadpoles ;  the  wom- 
an never  paused  from  her  rapid  work  when  she 
exchanged  occasional  sentences  with  a  boy  who 
stood  near  her ;  and  the  wife  of  the  manufac- 
turer surveyed  the  busy  scene  with  sparkling  eyes. 
I   thought  once  or  twice   of  the  damp   clay 
streaming  about  these  workpeople  ;  and  of  the 
hard,  stern  work  going  on  to  provide  receptacles 
for  lazy  men's   tobacco.     Pipe-clay   seemed   to 
force  itself  every  where ;  about  the  rafters,  on 
the   benches,   on   the  floor,   in  the  walls.     My 
friend's  curiosity  was  soon  satisfied :  for  his  anx- 
iety to  avoid  contact  with  the  raw  material  of  his 
favorite  manufactured  article,  drove  every  other 
consideration  from  his  mind.     He  vowed  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  appear  in  the  streets  of  London 
in  the  guise  of  a  miller — that,  generally,  he  pre- 
ferred a  black  coat  to  a  piebald  one,  and  that  not 
being  a  military  man,  the  less  pipe-clay  he  took 
away  in  the  nap  of  his  clothes,  the  better.     But 
I  had  one  or  two  questions  to  put  to  the  tadpole- 
maker — not  with  the  view,  as  my  friend  stoutly 
asserted,  of  writing  a  sermon,  but  perhaps  with 
an  object  suflniciently  laudable.     I  learned  that  a 
workman,    "  keeping  to  it"   twe've  hours,   can 
make  "  four  gross  and  a  half"  of  pipes  per  day. 
My  friend  was   struck  with  this   astonishing 
fact ;  and,  forthwith,  began  to  prove  from  this 
assertion  that  he  ought  to  have  the  half-gross  he 
wanted  at  a  very  low  price  indeed.     It  was  only 
when  the  workman  paused,  for  the  first  time, 
from  his  work  to  discuss  the  beauties  of  various 
pipes,  that  my  friend  felt  himself  quite  at  home 


in  the  manufactory.  Hereupon,  the  workman 
placed  a  variety  of  pipes  in  juxtaposition,  and 
began  to  talk  of  their  relative  excellences  and 
beauties  with  the  tact  of  an  artist.  This  man 
was  not  without  a  shrewd  sense  of  art ;  he  had 
his  ideal  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  as  the  political  dreamer 
has  his  ideal  of  a  model  state,  or  a  sculptor  of 
his  ideal  beauty.  He  had  shrewd,  unanswerable 
reasons  for  a  certain  roundness  in  the  bowl;  his 
eye  wandered  critically  down  the  graceful  bend 
of  the  tube,  and  his  hand  tested  nicely  the  finish 
of  the  surface.  His  skill  lay,  certainly,  only  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes ;  but,  still, 
herein  his  mind  was  active,  and  his  taste  was 
cultivated. 

"  What  would  become  of  you  if  smoking  were 
put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament  1"  my  friend 
asked,  with  a  sarcastic  air.  But  the  man  was  a 
a  match  even  for  the  practiced  eccentricity  of  my 
companion. 

"Why,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "most  likely  more 
snuff  would  be  consumed  instead,  and  I  should 
shut  up  the  kiln,  and  take  to  making  snuff- 
boxes." 

My  friend  was  silenced ;  and,  as  we  walked 
away  from  the  manufactory,  down  the  dark,  nar- 
row streets,  he  allowed,  in  a  whisper,  that  there 
was  wisdom  in  the  pipemaker's  answer.  And 
then  he  began  to  make  calculations  as  to  how 
many  people  flourish  in  every  country  on  the 
bad  habits  and  vices  of  their  fellow-citizens.  He 
wove  a  chain  of  terrible  length,  to  show  how 
many  men  were  interested  in  the  drunkenness 
of  the  country.  A  man  reeled  past  us  in  the 
imbecile,  singing  stage  of  the  vice.  "  That 
man,"  said  ftiy  eccentric  friend,  "  has  done  the 
state  some  service  to-night.  He  has  been  help- 
ing to  swell  the  Excise  returns  ;  presently,  he 
will  create  a  disturbance ;  a  policeman  will  gal- 
lantly walk  him  off  to  the  station-house,  and  be 
promoted ;  his  hat  will  be  broken,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  a  hatter ;  his  shirt  front  will  be 
torn,  to  the  benefit  of  some  poor,  lone  sempstress ; 
and  there,  he  has  broken  his  yard  of  clay,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  manufactory  we  have  just  left. 
Delirium  tremens  will  come  at  last ;  and  with  it 
a  surgeon  ;  and,  with  the  surgeon,  herbs  which 
are  now  growing  under  the  burning  heat  of  In- 
dian skies."  Thus  my  eccentric  friend  ran  on, 
and  I  did  not  interrupt  him  ;  for,  in  his  words, 
I  detected  sparks  of  light  that  led  us  merrily 
forward  to  our  journey's  end,  where  we  found 
half-a-gross  of  "  yards  of  clay  ;"  "a  perfect  pic- 
ture," according  to  my  friend — lying,  all  white 
as  snow  before  us,  trimmed,  I  knew,  b)'  the  se- 
rious, nimble-fingered  woman  we  had  seen  at  her 
work.  And  she  is  at  it  now,  still  cutting  the 
seams  off,  and  blowing  down  the  tubes  I 

HABITS  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
DOG-RIB  INDIANS.* 

FEW  traces  of  the  stoicism  popularly  attribu- 
ted to  the  red  races  exist  among  the  Dog- 
ribs  ;  they  shrink  from  pain,  show  little  daring, 

*  From  Sir  John  Richardson's  Arctic  "  Searching  Ex- 
pedition," just  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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express  their  fears  without  disguise  on  all  occa- 
sions, imaginary  or  real,  shed  tears  readily,  and 
live  in  constant  dread  of  enemies,  bodied  and 
disembodied.  Yet  all,  young  and  old,  enjoy  a 
joke  heartily.  They  are  not  a  morose  people, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  when  young  and  in  a  situ- 
ation of  security,  they  are  remarkably  lively  and 
cheerful.  The  infirmities  of  age,  which  press 
heavily  on  the  savage,  render  them  querulous. 
They  are  fond  of  dancing,  but  their  dance,  which 
is  performed  in  a  circle,  is  without  the  least  pre- 
tensions to  grace,  and  is  carried  on  laboriously 
with  the  knees  and  body  half  bent  and  a  heavy 
stamping,  having  the  effect  of  causing  the  dan- 
cers to  appear  as  if  they  were  desirous  of  sinking 
int©  the  ground.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  song 
resembling  a  chorus  of  groans,  or  pretty  nearly 
the  deep  sigh  of  a  pavier  as  he  brings  his  ram- 
mer down  upon  the  pavement.  They  are  great 
mimics,  and  readily  ape  the  peculiarities  of  any 
white  man  ;  and  many  of  the  young  men  have 
caught  the  tunes  of  the  Canadian  voyagers,  and 
hum  them  correctly. 

The  Dog-ribs  are  practical  socialists  ;  and,  as 
much  of  the  misery  they  occasionally  experience 
may  be  traced  to  this  cause,  the  study  of  the 
working  of  such  a  system  may  be  instructive  in 
a  community  like  this,  whose  members  owe 
their  condition  in  the  social  scale  solely  to  their 
personal  qualities,  and  not  to  inheritance,  favor, 
or  the  other  accidents  which  complicate  the  re- 
sults in  civilized  life.  Custom  has  established 
among  them  a  practice  universally  acted  upon — 
that  all  may  avail  themselves  of  the  produce  of 
a  hunter's  energy  and  skill ;  and  they  do  not 
even  leave  to  him  the  distribution  of  his  own 
game.  When  it  is  known  in  the  camp  that  deer 
have  been  killed,  the  old  men  and  women  of  each 
family  sally  forth  with  their  sledges,  and,  tracing 
up  the  hunter's  footsteps  to  the  carcasses  of  the 
animals  he  has  slain,  proceed  to  divide  them 
among  themselves,  leaving  to  the  proper  owner 
the  ribs,  which  is  all  that  he  can  claim  to  himself 
of  right.  He  has  also  the  tongue,  which  he 
takes  care  to  cut  out  on  killing  the  deer.  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  these  people  to  restrain  their 
appetites  when  they  have  abundance  ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  when  the  chase  is  success- 
ful, all  the  community  feast  and  grow  fat,  how- 
ever little  many  of  the  men — and  there  are  not  a 
few  idle  ones — may  have  contributed  to  the  com- 
mon good.  The  hunter's  wife  dries  the  rib- 
pieces,  after  cutting  out  the  bone,  in  the  smoke, 
or  over  a  fire,  to  carry  to  a  fort  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  ;  but,  unless  there  is  a  superabundance, 
little  provision  is  made  by  the  party  for  a  time 
of  scarcity,  which  is  sure  to  arrive  before  long; 
since  the  deer,  when  much  hunted,  move  to  some 
other  district.  Taught  by  their  frequent  suffer- 
ings on  such  occasions,  the  more  active  hunters 
frequently  withdraw  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies from  the  knowledge  of  the  drones  of  the 
community,  leaving  them  at  some  fishing  station, 
where,  with  proper  industry,  they  may  subsist 
comfortably.  A  fish  diet  is  not,  however,  agree- 
able to  the  palates  of  these  people  for  any  length 


of  time  ;  and,  as  soon  as  rumors  of  a  hunter's 
success  reach  them — which  they  do  generally 
much  exaggerated  by  the  way — a  longing  for 
the  flesh-pots  is  instantly  excited,  especially 
among  the  old,  and  a  general  movement  to  the 
hunting-ground  ensues.  If,  on  their  march,  the 
craving  multitude  discover  a  hoard  of  meat  stored 
up  by  any  of  the  hunting  parties,  it  is  devoured 
on  the  spot ;  but  they  are  not  always  so  fortu- 
nate. Before  they  reach  the  scene  of  anticipa- 
ted abundance,  the  deer  may  have  gone  off,  fol- 
lowed by  the  hunters,  with  uncertain  hopes  of 
overtaking  them,  and  nothing  remains  for  the 
hungry  throng,  including  the  old  and  the  lame, 
but  to  retrace  their  steps,  with  the  prospect  of 
many  of  them  perishing  by  the  way,  should  their 
stock  of  food  have  been  quite  exhausted.  Such 
occurrences  are  by  no  means  rare ;  they  came 
several  times  under  our  immediate  notice  during 
our  winter  residence  at  Fort  Confidence,  and 
similar  facts  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Simpson  of  the 
same  tribe.  This  gentleman  expresses  his  opin- 
ion that  the  charge  made  against  this  nation,  of 
abandoning  their  infirm  aged- people  and  children, 
had  its  origin  in  the  sauve  qui  pent  cry  raised 
during  a  forced  retreat  from  some  one  of  these 
most  injudicious  excursions  ;  and  I  am  inclined 
fully  to  agree  with  him ;  for  I  witnessed  several 
unquestionable  instances  of  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion shown  by  children  to  their  parents,  and  of 
compliance  with  their  whims,  much  to  their  own 
personal  inconvenience.  The  grief  they  show 
on  the  loss  of  a  parent,  is  often  great  and  of  long 
continuance,  and  it  is  the  custom,  both  for  men 
and  women,  to  lament  the  death  of  relations  for 
years,  by  nightly  wailings. 

Hospitality  is  not  a  virtue  which  is  conspicu- 
ous among  the  Dog-ribs,  who  differ  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  Eythinyuwuk,  in  whose  encamp- 
ments a  stranger  meets  a  welcome  and  a  proffer 
of  food.  It  is  not  customary,  however,  for  the 
Dog-rib  to  receive  the  traveler  who  enters  his 
tent  with  the  same  show  of  kindness.  If  he  is 
hungry,  and  meat  hangs  up,  he  may  help  him- 
self without  eliciting  a  remark,  for  the  'Tinne 
hold  it  to  be  mean  to  say  much  about  a  piece 
of  meat ;  ot  he  may  exert  his  patience  until 
some  cookery  goes  on,  and  then  join  in  the 
meal ;  and  should  there  be  venison  at  hand, 
he  will  not  have  long  to  wait,  for  every  now 
and  then  some  one  is  prompted  to  hang  a  kettle 
on  the  fire,  or  to  place  a  joint  or  steak  to  roast 
before  it. 

Of  the  peculiarities  of  their  religious  belief  I 
could  gain  no  certain  information.  The  inter- 
preters to  whom  I  applied  for  assistance  disliked 
the  task,  and  invariably  replied,  "  As  for  these 
savages,  they  know  nothing ;  they  are  ignorant 
people."  The  mnjnrity  of  the  nation  recognize 
a  "  Great  Spirit,"  at  least  by  name,  but  some 
doubt  his  existence,  assigning,  as  a  reason  for 
their  atheism,  their  miserable  condition  ;  or  they 
say,  "  If  there  be  such  a  being,  he  dwells  on  the 
lands  of  the  white  people,  where  so  many  useful 
and  valuable  articles  are  produced."  With  re- 
spect to  evil  spirits,  their  name  in  the  Dog-rib 
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country  is  legion.  The  'Tinne  recognize  them 
in  the  Bear,  Wolf,  and  Wolverene,  in  the  woods, 
waters,  and  desert  places  ;  often  hear  them  howl- 
ing in  the  winds,  or  moaning  by  the  graves  of 
the  dead.  Their  dread  of  these  disembodied 
beings,  of  whom  they  spoke  to  us  under  the 
general  name  of  "enemies,"  is  such  that  few  of 


the  hunters  will  sleep  out  alone.  They  never 
make  any  ofierings  to  the  Great  Spirit,  or  pay 
him  an  act  of  adoration  ;  but  they  deprecate  this 
wrath  of  an  evil  being  by  prayer,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  article,  generally  of  little  value,  per- 
haps simply  by  scattering  a  handful  of  deer  hair 
or  a  few  feathers. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IN  Congress,  during  the  past  month,  there  has 
been  copious  discussion  of  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, but  no  important  action  upon  any.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  approaching  Presidential  election 
makes  itself  felt  upon  the  debates  of  Congress,  color- 
ing every  speech  and  often  superseding  every  other 
subject.  Memorials  have  been  presented  in  favor 
of  authorizing  another  Arctic  expedition  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  for  which  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell 
again  tenders  the  use  of  his  ships — asking  only  that 
the  government  will  send  a  small  steamer  with  them 
and  men  for  officers  and  sailors.  Commander  Wilkes 
has  also  addressed  Congress  on  the  subject ;  pro- 
posing a  very  large  Expedition — sufficient  indeed  to 
establish  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
from  which  the  search  may  be  prosecuted.     Nothing 

has  been  done  with  regard  to  either. Governor 

Kossuth  has  addressed  to  Congress  a  letter  of  thanks 
for  the  reception  given  him,  which  was  presented  in 
the  Senate  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  gave  rise  to 
a  long  debate  on  the  proposition  to  print  it :  it  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  21  votes  to  20  against  it. 

• In  the  Senate  a  bill  has  been  reported  by  Com- 

mitee  to  establish  a  branch  mint  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  condition  that  the  city  donate  land  for  a  site 

and  the  State  exempt  it  from  taxation. A  good 

deal  of  the  attention  of  the  Senate  has  been  devoted 
to  a  debate  upon  the  Public  Land  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, the  question  coming  up  on  a  bill  granting  large 
tracts  of  land  to  Iowa  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
certain  railroads.  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts, 
spoke  in  favor  of  ceding  all  the  public  lands  to  the 
States  in  which  they  lie,  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
the  exemption  of  those  lands  from  State  taxation  had 
created  in  those  States  an  equitable  title  to  them. 
On  the  24th  of  February  Mr.  Geyer,  of  Missouri, 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  same  policy,  basing  his  argu- 
ment in  its  support  upon  the  same  facts.  Mr.  Un- 
derwood offered  an  amendment  to  the  effect  of  dis- 
tributing among  the  seventeen  States  in  which  there 
are  no  public  lands,  fifteen  millions  of  acres.  He 
spoke  in  defense  of  it  at  length.     No  vote  has  been 

taken  upon  the  subject. Further  debate  has  been 

had  upon  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  non-inter- 
vention. On  the  26th  of  February,  Mr.  Miller,  of  New 
Jersey,  spoke  against  the  policy  of  intermeddling  at 
all  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations.  He  represented 
intervention  in  foreigns  affairs  as  the  habitual  policy 
of  European  monarchies,  which  Washington  had  re- 
sisted ;  and  he  urged  the  duty  and  necessity  of  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  ground  of  neutrality  which  was 
adopted  during  the  early  history  of  this  country. 
The  subject  was  then  postponed  until  the  9th  of 
March,  when  Mr.  Seward  of  New  York,  spoke  upon 
it.  He  urged  the  absolute  independence  of  every 
State,  and  the  duty  of  all  States  to  recognize  and 
respect  it.     He  entered  upon  a  historical  review  of 


the  connection  of  Hungary  and  Austria  to  show  that 
Hungary  was  fully  entitled  to  this  right,  and  that  it 
had  been  grossly  violated  when  her  freedom  and 
constitution  were  destroyed  by  the  armed  interven- 
tion of  Russia.  He  then  urged  that  the  United 
States,  although  recognizing  the  existing  rule  in 
Hungary  from  motives  of  political  necessity,  can  not 
be  indifferent  to  such  usurpation,  and  may  lawfully 
protest  against  it,  and  especially  against  any  new 
intervention  should  it  be  intended  by  Russia.  He 
referred  to  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United 
States  to  show  that  this  principle  has  always  been 
recognized  and  practiced  by  them,  and  insisted  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  now  be  abandoned. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  the  subject  was 

postponed  for  a  week. A  debate  of  personal  rather 

than  general  interest  occurred  in  the  Senate  on  the 
27th  and  28th  of  I^ebruary,  between  Mr.  Rhett  of 
South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Clemens  of  Alabama.  The 
former  read  a  very  long  paper  which  he  had  pre- 
pared to  expose  the  political  inconsistencies  of  Mr. 
Clemens,  and  in  which  he  used  strong  language  in 
characterizing  his  course.  Mr.  Clemens  replied  with 
passionate  warmth  and  with  increased  vituperation. 
Their  speeches  have  no  general  interest  or  import- 
ance.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  discussion, 

although  it  has  comprehended  various  subjects,  has 
grown  mainly  out  of  bills  to  appropriate  public  lands 
to  certain  railroads  in  Missouri  and  Illinois.  They 
have  been  debated  with  a  good  deal  of  warmth,  and 
almost  every  speaker  has  connected  with  them  the 
discussion  of  the  Presidential  question.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  a  letter  from  Gen.  William  O. 
Butler,  addressed  to  a  personal  friend,  was  read,  in 
which  he  declares  his  entire  assent  and  approval  of 
the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850.  On  the  1st  of 
March,  Mr.  Fitch  of  Iowa  offered  a  resolution  depre- 
cating all  further  agitation  of  the  questions  growing 
out  of  these  measures  as  useless  and  dangerous  :  and 
a  vote  was  taken  on  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
so  as  to  allow  its  introduction  :  there  were  ayes  119, 
nays  74.     As  two-thirds  were  required  to  pass  it,  the 

motion  failed. On  the  20th  of  February  a  message 

was  received  from  the  President,  transmitting,  in  re- 
ply to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  officers  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Government  concerning  Kossuth.  It  was 
quite  voluminous,  embracing  letters  from  other  Amer- 
ican functionaries  as  well  as  naval  officers.  They 
show  on  the  part  of  all  of  them  a  strong  distrust  of 
Kossuth's  plans  and  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  marks 
of  respect  paid  to  him  at  the  various  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean,  at  which  the  Mississippi  touched 
His  returning  thanks  to  the  people  at  Marseilles  \vh* 
cheered  him,  is  especially  censured. 

The  month  has  been  marked  by  several  literary 
discourses  of  more  than  common  interest.  At  thf 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  New  York  Historica' 
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Society,  held  on  the  23d  of  February,  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster  read  an  elaborate  paper  upon  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  History,  and  making  sundry  de- 
tailed criticisms  upon  the  historical  writings  of  an- 
cient and  modern  historians.  He  dwelt  somewhat 
minutely  upon  all  the  great  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  passed  more  hastily  over  those  of  England. 
He  sketched  the  early  history  of  the  United  States, 
dwelling  especially  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
Congress  after  the  Constitution,  and  pronouncing  a 
high  eulogy  upon  the  great  men  to  whose  hands  the 
legislation  of  that  important  era  was  intnisted.  He 
closed  by  alluding  to  the  dangers  which  had  recently 
menaced  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  co-operate  with  those  of 
every  party  who  would  rally  in  their  defense.  The 
discourse  was  heard  with  marked  attention  by  an 
immense  and  intelligent  audience. On  the  even- 
ing of  the  27th,  a  very  large  meeting  was  held  in 
New  York  to  testify  regard  for  the  memory  of  the 
late  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  The  occasion  was  distin- 
guished by  the  attendance,  as  presiding  officer,  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  great  number 
ot  distinguished  literary  gentlemen.  Mr.  Webster 
made  a  brief  address,  expressing  his  cordial  interest 
in  the  occasion,  and  the  high  respect  which  he  en- 
tertained for  the  writings  of  Cooper,  as  being  pre- 
eminent for  their  thorough  American  feeling  and 
high  moral  tone,  as  well  as  great  intellectual  ability. 
William  Cullen  Bryant  delivered  a  commemorative 
address,   rehearsing  Mr.  Cooper's  life,  and  making 

passing  criticisms  upon  his  successive  works. 

On  the  evening  of  March  8th,  Archbishop  Hughes 
read  a  Lecture  on  the  Catholic  Chapter  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  the  leading  purpose  of 
which  was  to  show  that  in  this  country  no  religious 
denomination  has  any  claim  to  supremacy — that  it 
is  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic — but  that  the  Con- 
stitution prohibits  all  legislation  upon  the  subject, 

and  that  all  stand  upon  precisely  the  same  level. 

A  Whig  State  Convention  was  held  in  Kentucky,  at 
Frankfort,  on  the  24th  of  February.  Hon.  Chilton 
Allan  presided.  A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopt- 
ed, pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  Compromise  meas- 
ures of  1850,  and  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  securing  the  execution 
of  the  laws.  They  also  declared  in  favor  of  public 
appropriations  for  internal  improvements,  against 
granting  the  public  lands  to  the  States  in  which  they 
lie,  and  in  favor  of  maintaining  strict  neutrality  in 
the  affairs  of  all  foreign  nations.  The  Convention 
declared  its  willingness  to  abide  by  the  nomination 
of  a  Whig  National  Convention,  but  presented  Pres- 
ident Fillmore  to  the  consideration  of  that  body,  as 
a  "  statesman  of  such  approved  prudence,  experience, 
firmness,  and  wisdom  as  to  unite  the  entire  Whig 

vote  of  Kentucky." A  large  public  meeting  was 

held  in  New  York,  on  the  5th  of  March,  of  those  in 
favor  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Webster  for  the 
Presidency,  subject  to  the  decision  of  a  National 
Whig  Convention.  Mr.  George  Griswold  presided. 
An  address  was  adopted  rehearsing  the  public  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Webster,  and  referring  to  his  services  to 
the  country  in  the  various  public  offices  which  he 

has  held. A  Whig  State  Convention  in  Indiana 

adopted  resolutions  nominating  General  Scott  for 
the  Presidency. Washington's  birth-day  was  cel- 
ebrated at  the  National  Capital  by  a  banquet,  got  up 
mainly  by  members  of  Congress.  Senator  Stockton 
presided,  and  speeches  were  made  by  several  gen- 
tlemen— mainly  directed  against  the  policy  of  inter- 
meddling to  any  degree  or  for  any  purpose  in  the 
affairs  of  foreign  nations.     Mr.  Clay,  whose  illness 


prevented  his  attendance,  wrote  a  letter,  saying  that 
the  serious  eiforts  made  to  subvert  the  policy  of 
neutrality  established  by  Washington,  called  for  en- 
ergetic measures  of  resistance.  The  attempts  mada 
to  induce  this  country  to  plunge,  by  perilous  proceed 
ings  and  insensible  degrees,  in  the  wars  of  Europe, 
rendered  it  proper  to  recall  attention  to  his  princi 
pies  by  celebrating  his  birth-day. 

From  California,  we  have  intelligence  to  the  2d 
of  February.  Col.  John  B.  Weller  (Democrat) 
has  been  elected  United  States  Senator  in  place  of 
Col.  Fremont.  He  was  once  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Ohio  and  more  recently  chief  of  the  Mexican 

Boundaiy  Commission. Governor  Bigler  has  sent 

to  the  Legislature  a  special  message,  concerning 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  State,  in  which  he  urges 
upon  the  Legislature  the  early  adoption  of  measures 
to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  State's  liabilities,  and 
exhibits  the  amount  of  her  indebtedness.  According 
to  the  Controller's  report,  1 1,000,000  still  stands 
against  the  State  from  the  expenses  of  last  year's 
military  expeditions.  The  aggregate  indebtedness, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  State,  on  the  31st  December 

was  $2,242,339  74. There  had  been  no  further 

disturbances  from  the  Indians,  though  further  pre- 
cautions against  them  had  been  taken  by  sending 

troops  into  their  neighborhood. Hon.  T.  B.  King 

has  published  a  letter  recommending  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  public  lands  to  actual  settlers,  and  the 
confirmation  by  Congress  of  the  rules  established  by 
the  miners  themselves,  defining  the  rights  of  those 
who  may  be  employed  in  the  collection  of  gold,  or 
who  may  invest  capital  in  machinery  for  the  ])urpose 

of  working  the  vein  mines. Intelligence  from  the 

mining  districts  continues  to  be  encouraging.  The 
quartz  mining  companies  are  generally  doing  well, 
though  from  defects  in  machinery  some  failures  have 
occurred.     New  discoveries  continue  to  be  made. 

From  Oregon  our  advices  are  to  Jan.  24.  The 
Legislature  and  Judiciary  disagree  about  the  seat  of 
government,  part  of  the  members  meeting  in  the 
place  fixed  by  judicial  decision,  and  others  refusing 
to  concur  in  the  decision  and  meeting  elsewhere. 
The  dispute  has  been  transferred  to  the  people,  by 
the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly  on  the  21st  of  Jan. 
It  is  canvassed  with  great  warmth  and  earnestness. 
Some  doubts  having  arisen  as  to  the  true  bound- 
ary line  between  Oregon  and  California,  the  Survey- 
or-general has  been  directed  to  make  the  necessarj'- 
observations  to  determine  it. 

In  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  from  which  we 
have  news  to  Jan.  31st,  fresh  Indian  outrages  have 
occurred.  An  escort  of  United  States  troops,  con- 
sisting of  a  sergeant  and  four  men,  was  proceeding 
southward  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  band  of 
Apaches  in  ambush,  and  four  of  the  party  were 
killed ;  the  other  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
Four  murders  were  perpetrated  also  near  Polvodera 
in  the  early  part  of  January,  and  soon  after  the  In- 
dians attacked  a  party  of  nine  persons  of  whom  they 
killed  five.  The  scene  of  these  outrages  is  the  de- 
sert region  called  the  Jornada,  lying  on  the  route 
from  Santa  Fe  to  Chihuahua.  The  daring  nature 
of  the  attacks  of  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  had 
created  great  alarm  throughout  the  country.  A  body 
of  troops  had  been  sent  out  to  punish  the  Indians  for 

these  murders,  but  returned  without  success. 

Movements  are  in  progress  in  Santa  Fc  to  work  the 
gold  placers  known  to  exist  in  that  vicinity.  The 
chief  difficulty  has  hitherto  arisen  from  the  want  of 
water  for  washing  the  dust :  this  is  now  to  be  rem- 
edied by  digging  wells.  A  gold  hunting  company  of 
forty  men  has  left  Santa  Fe  for  a  thorough  explora- 
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lion  of  the  Gila  region  ■}  they  expected  to  find  others 
on  the  WHY  to  join  them,  so  as  to  swell  their  number 
to  a  Imndred  and  fifty  which  would  be  sufficient  for 
self-defense. 

From  Utah  the  last  California  mail  brought  news 
that  the  Mormons  at  the  Great  Salt  liake  city  had 
published  a  declaration  of  independence,  announcing 
their  determination  to  set  up  a  republic  for  themselves 
— that  they  had  put  the  United  States'  authorities  at 
defiance — that  all  the  United  States'  officers  had 
left,  and  the  people  were  preparing  to  resi.st  all  author- 
ity, by  fortifying  their  settlements.  The  delegate  in 
Congress  from  Utah,  Mr.  John  W.  Bernhisel,  pub- 
lished a  card  on  the  1st  of  March,  pronouncing  the 
report  untrue,  so  far  as  the  latest  intelligence  from 
home  which  had  reached  him  enabled  him  to  give  an 
opinion.  He  said  he  thought  the  rumor  was  merely 
an  exaggerated  statement  of  difficulties  previously 
known.  On  the  other  hand,  another  gentleman  who 
left  California  on  the  16th  of  December,  expresses 
the  belief  that  the  accounts  are  true.  He  says  that 
the  news  was  by  no  means  unexpected  to  the  people 
of  Oregon  and  California,  as  they  had  long  been 
aware  of  their  hostile  and  ambitious  designs.  For 
decisive  intelligence  we  shall  be  obliged  to  wait  for 
another  arrival. 

From  Northern  Mexico  we  have  news  of  a  re- 
newed repulse  of  Carvajal,  whom  our  last  Record  left 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  recruiting  his  forces.  General 
Avalos  fortified  Matamoras  against  an  expected  at- 
tack, which  had  created  great  alarm  among  the  inhab- 
itants. On  the  20th  of  February  Carvajal  attacked 
Camargo  with  a  force  of  over  500  men,  but  he  was 
repulsed  with  decided  loss.  He  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing to  the  American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Of  his 
whole  force  it  is  stated  that  only  84  were  Mexicans. 

From  South  America  we  have  intelligence  of  a 
later  date.  In  Venezuela,  from  which  we  have  news 
to  the  1st  of  Februaiy,  Congress  opened  on  the  25th 
of  January.  The  Message  of  President  Monagas 
announces  a  great  improvement  in  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country.  All  the  obligations  on  account 
of  the  public  service  have  been  met — the  expenses 
of  the  wars  of  1848  and  1849  have  been  partially 
liquidated — the  interest  on  the  domestic  debt,  which 
has  not  been  satisfied  since  1847,  has  been  paid,  and 
the  installments  on  the  foreign  debt,  which  have  been 
neglected  for  some  years,  have  been  promptly  remit, 
ted  to  London — thus  improving  the  national  credit 

abroad. From  the  La  Plata  we  have  intelligence 

of  an  engagement,  about  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  between 
the  forces  of  Rosas  and  Urquiza,  which  is  said  to 
have  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  former,  and  in  the 
desertion  to  his  standard  of  five  thousand  of  Urqui- 
za's  troops.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  this 

is  reliable. Political  oflfenders  in  Chili  have  been 

for  some  years  banished  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
An  insurrection  took  place  among  them  lately,  in 
which  they  killed  the  governor,  seized  the  garrison, 
and  declared  themselves  independent  of  Cliili.  It  is 
said  that  they  have  also  seized  two  or  three  American 
vessels. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

The  political  events  of  the  month  in  England  have 
been  of  striking  interest  and  importance.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  Cabinet,  mainly 
for  offtmses  against  etiquette — the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  subsequent  defeat  and  retirement  of 
the  Russell  Ministry,  with  the  reinstatement  of  a 
Protectionist  Cabinet,  are  certainly  events  ©f  more 
consequence  than  are  usually  crowded  into  a  single 
month. 

Parliament  met  on  the  3d  of  Februarj'-,  and  \va.s 


opened  in  person  by  the  Queen.  Her  speech  an- 
nounced that  she  continued  to  maintain  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  Foreign  Powers.  She  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  treaty  between  Germany 
and  Denmark,  concluded  at  Berlin  year  before  last, 
will  soon  be  fully  executed.  Although  tranquillity 
has  prevailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ireland, 
certain  parts  of  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan, 
and  Louth  have  been  marked  by  the  commission  of 
outrages  of  the  most  serious  description.  Bills  have 
been  prepared  founded  upon  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practice  and 
proceedings  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  and 
Equity,  which  are  commended  to  deliberate  atten- 
tion. The  act  of  1848  suspending  the  previous  act 
which  conferred  representative  institutions  on  New- 
Zealand,  expires  early  next  year ;  and  no  reason  ex- 
ists for  its  renewal.  The  large  reductions  of  taxes 
which  have  taken  place  of  late  years  have  not  been 
attended  with  a  proportionate  diminution  of  national 
income.  The  revenue  of  the  past  year  has  beein 
fully  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  public  service, 
while  the  reduction  of  taxation  has  tended  greatly  to 
the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  people.  The  Queen 
states  that  it  appears  to  her  that  "  this  is  a  fitting 
time  for  calmly  considering  whether  it  may  not  be 
advisable  to  make  such  amendments  in  the  act  of 
the  late  reign,  relating  to  the  Representation  of  the 
Commons  in  Parliament,  as  may  be  deemed  calcu- 
lated to  carry  into  more  complete  effect  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  that  law  is  founded."  She  had 
'•'  the  fullest  confidence  that,  in  any  such  considera- 
tion. Parliament  would  firmly  adhere  to  the  acknowl- 
edged principles  of  the  Constitution,  by  which  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  authority  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  are  equally  secured." 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  public 
was  taken  completely  by  surprise  by  the  retirement 
of  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  Ministry,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Earl  Granville  as  his  successor.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  explanations  took  place  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session.  The  reply  to  the  Queen's 
speech  was  moved  by  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley ;  but, 
before  the  question  was  taken.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall 
called  upon  the  Premier  for  explanations  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Ministry.  Lord  John  Russell  imme- 
diately entered  upon  the  subject,  and  after  declaring 
his  former  confidence  in  Lord  Palmerston's  manage- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  stating  that  in  1835, 
and  again  in  1845  and  1846  he  had  strongly  recom- 
mended him  for  that  department,  went  on  to  state 
his  conception  of  the  position  of  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary toward  the  Crown  and  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Minister  to  give  to 
the  Crown  the  most  full  and  frank  details  of  every 
measure,  and  either  to  obey  the  instructions  ho  may 
receive,  or  resign.  It  "  did  so  happen,"  he  said, 
"that  in  1850  precise  terms  were  laid  down  in  a 
communication  1mm  the  Queen  to  Lord  Palmerston 
— in  which  Her  Majesty  required,  first,  that  Lord 
Palmerston  should  distinctly  state  what  he  proposes 
in  a  given  case,  in  order  that  the  Queen  may  knovk- 
as  distinctly  to  what  she  is  giving  her  Royal  sanc- 
tion;  and,  secondly,  that  having  once  given  her 
sanction  to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not  arbitrarily  alter- 
ed or  modified  by  the  Minister.  The  Queen  further 
expected  to  be  k(^pt  informed  of  what  passes  between 
the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  Foreign  Ministers, 
before  important  decisions  are  taken  based  upon  that 
intercourse — to  receive  the  foreign  dispatches  in  good 
time,  and  to  have  the  drafts  for  her  approval  sent  tx) 
her  in  sufficient  tiire  to  make  herself  acquainted 
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with  their  contents  before  they  must  be  sent  off." — 
In  reply  to  this  communication,  Lord  Palmerston 
said  he  would  not  fail  to  attend  to  the  directions 
which  it  contained. — As  for  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
John  Russell  said  he  considered  him,  in  fact,  respons- 
ible for  the  business  of  the  department.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Cabinet,  on  the  3d  of  November,  Lord 
John  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  situation  of  Eu- 
rope, which  he  deemed  very  critical.  There  was  a 
prospect  of  seeing  social  democracy,  or  absolute 
power  triumphant  on  the  Continent ;  and  in  either 
case  the  position  of  England  would  be  very  critical. 
He  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  for  England  to 
preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  and  to  exercise  the  ut- 
most vigilance  to  prevent  any  cause  of  offense  being 
given.  Yet  very  soon  after  that,  Lord  Palmerston 
received  a  deputation,  and  listened  to  addresses 
containing  expressions  in  the  highest  degree  offensive 
to  sovereigns  in  alliance  with  England.  S'Ul  Lord 
John  said  he  was  willing  to  take  the  respoiiSil)ility 
for  all  this,  as  he  thought  the  Secretary  had  merely 
committed  an  error.— The  next  cause  of  difference 
occurred  immediately  after  the  usurpation  of  Louis 
Napoleon  on  the  2d  of  December.  The  next  day  a 
cabinet  meeting  was  held,  at  which  a  request  was 
presented  from  Lord  Normanby,  the  English  Minis- 
ter at  Paris,  that  he  might  be  furnished  with  mstruc- 
tions  as  to  the  continuance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  new  Government.  In  conformity  with  the 
decision  then  made.  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  5th, 
instructed  him  to  make  no  change  in  his  relations 
with  the  French  government.  On  the  6th,  Lord 
Normanby  wrote  saying  that  he  had  called  on  M. 
Turgot,  the  French  Minister,  and  informed  him  of 
this  decision,  to  which  M.  Turgot  replied  that  it 
was  of  less  consequence  as  he  had  two  days  since 
heard  from  M.  Walewski,  the  French  Minister  in 
London,  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  expressed  to  him 
his  entire  approbation  of  the  act  of  the  President, 
and  his  conviction  that  he  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise  than  he  had  done.  On  seeing  this  dis- 
patch, Lord  John  asked  Lord  Palmerston  for  an 
explanation,  but  got  no  answer.  On  the  13th  of 
December,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Queen,  re- 
questing an  explanation  ;  but  Lord  Palmerston  main- 
tained, the  same  disdainful  silence.  On  the  17th, 
he  received  another  dispatch  from  Lord  Normanby 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  complaining  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston should  use  one  language  in  his  instructions 
to  him  and  another  to  the  French  Minister  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  while  enjoining  him  not  to  express 
any  opinion  of  French  politics,  he  should  himself 
have  expressed  a  very  decided  judgment.  Such  a 
course,  he  added,  subjected  him  to  misrepresentation 
and  suspicion.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply  to  this, 
stated  that  Lord  Normanby 's  instructions  related 
only  to  his  conduct,  and  not  to  opinions  :  but  that 
if  he  wished  to  know  Lord  Palmerston's  opinion 
concerning  French  affairs,  it  was,  that  "  such  a 
state  of  antagonism  had  arisen  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Assembly,  that  it  was  becoming  every- 
day more  clear  that  their  coexistence  could  not  be 
of  long  duration  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  better  for  the 
interests  of  France,  and  through  them  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  the  power  of  the 
President  should  prevail,  inasmuch  as  the  continu- 
ance of  his  authority  might  afford  a  prospect  of  the 
maintenance  of  social  «rder  in  France,  whereas  the 
divisions  of  opinions  and  parties  in  the  Assembly 
appeared  to  betoken  that  their  victory  over  the  Pres- 
ident would  be  the  st.irting-point  for  disastrous  civil 
strife."  Lord  John  Russell  said  that  thi.?  dispatch 
contained  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  Lord  Pal- 


merston's course  ;  that  the  merits  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment had  now  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  :  but 
that  the  real  question  was,  whether  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  entitled  of  his  own  authority,  to  write 
a  dispatch,  as  the  organ  of  the  Government,  in 
which  his  colleagues  had  never  concurred,  and  to 
which  the  Queen  had  never  given  her  sanction.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  he  could  not  without  degrad- 
ing the  Crown,  advise  her  Majesty  longer  to  retain 
Lord  Palmerston  in  the  Foreign  department,  and  he 
had  accordingly  advised  her  to  request  his  resigna- 
tion, which  she  had  done.  In  continuing  his  remarks 
Lord  John  expressed  his  belief  that  the  President 
of  France  had  acted  under  a  belief  that  the  course 
he  had  taken  was  the  one  best  calculated  to  insure 
the  welfare  of  his  country  ;  and  proceeded  to  censure 
the  course  of  the  English  press  toward  Louis  Napo- 
leon, as  calculated  to  excite  the  animosity  of  the 
French  nation,  and  perhaps  to  involve  the  two  coun 
tries  in  war.  Lord  Palmerston  replied  in  a  very 
moderate  tone,  substantially  admitting  the  truth  of 
Lord  John's  statements,  though  denying  the  justice 
of  his  inferences.  He  repelled  the  intimation  that 
he  had  abandoned  the  principles  he  had  always 
maintained — that  he  had  become  the  advocate  of  ab- 
solute power,  or  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  Consti- 
tutional governments.  He  concurred  in  what  Lord 
John  had  said  of  the  relations  that  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  Crown,  and 
said  he  had  done  nothing  inconsistent  with  them. 
In  regard  to  the  deputation  he  had  received,  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  surprised  into  a  false  posi- 
tion. His  delay  in  answering  the  letters  of  Lord 
John  Russell  had  been  entirely  owing  to  the  great 
pressure  of  business  ;  and  his  expressions  of  opinion 
concerning  Louis  Napoleon  were  unofficial  and  in 
conversation.  Other  members  of  the  cabinet  had  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinions,  and  under  circumstances 
quite  as  objectionable,  certainly,  as  those  under 
which  his  own  conversation  was  held.  Lord  Pal- 
merston rehearsed  the  outlines  of  the  policy  he 
had  pursued  in  managing  the  foreign  relations  of 
Great  Britain,  and  concluded  by  saying  that,  on 
quitting  office,  he  left  the  character  and  reputation 
of  England  unsullied,  and  standing  high  among  the 

nations  of  the  world. In  the  House  of  Lords  the 

debates  following  the  reading  of  the  Queen's  speech, 
had  greater  incidental  than  direct  interest.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  took  occasion  to  speak  in  very  strong 
terms  of  what  he  termed  "  the  injudicious  and  un- 
justifiable language  of  a  large  portion  of  the  English 
press  upon  the  French  government."  He  insisted 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  press  to  maintain  the 
same  tone  of  moderation  in  discussing  public  affairs 
which  is  required  of  public  men ;  and  he  styled  it 
worse  than  folly  for  the  press  in  one  breath  to  provoke 
a  French  invasion,  and  in  the  next  to  proclaim  the 
unpreparcdness  of  the  English  people  to  meet  it. 
He  was  followed  by  Earl  Grey,  who  expressed  his 
hearty  concurrence  in  what  he  had  said  of  the  press, 
as  did  also  Lord  Brougham.  The  London  journals, 
and  among  them  pre-eminently  the  Times  and  the 
Examiner,  have  taken  up  the  challenge  thus  thrown 
down,  and  have  vindicated  the  press  from  the  censures 
of  the  Lords  in  some  of  the  ablest  writing  of  the  day. 
On  the  9th,  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  his 
new  Reform  Bill.  Its  provisions  may  be  very  briefly 
stated.  The  .£10  franchise  was  to  be  reduced  to  £5 ; 
the  £50  county  franchise  gives  way  to  one  of  £20 ; 
that  of  copyholders  and  long  leaseholders  is  to  be 
reduced  from  £10  to  £5  ;  and  a  new  class  of  voters 
is  to  be  created  out  of  those  who,  resident  in  either 
county  or  borough,  pay  direct  taJtog  to  the  amount  of 
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40  shillings.  In  67  boroughs  additions  are  proposed 
to  the  electoral  boundaries  ;  the  property  qualification 
ia  to  be  abolished,  and  the  oaths  of  members  to  be  put 
in  such  a  form  as  to  create  no  invidious  distinctions. 
A  member  taking  oflice  under  the  crown  vacates  his 
seat ;  but  if  he  merely  changes  it,  he  may  retain  his 
representative  capacity.  The  Premier  made  a  speech 
upon  the  subject,  over  an  hour  in  length,  and  remark- 
ably free  from  feeling  of  any  sort.  The  main  objec- 
tions urged  to  the  bill  are  that  it  does  not  concede 
the  ballot,  that  it  does  not  remedy  the  evils  of  unequal 
representation,  and  that  the  changes  it  does  make  in 
the  existing  law  are  of  very  little  importance.  Notice 
has  been  given  of  an  intention  to  move  amendments 

to  the  bill  which  would  remedy  these  defects. On 

the  ]9th,  Lord  Naas  proposed  a  resolution  severely 
censuring  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  employment  of  the 
World  newspaper  to  support  the  government,  as  be- 
mg  "  of  a  nature  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  to  reflect  discredit  on  the  administration 
of  public  affairs."  The  Earl  was  defended  warmrly 
by  Lords  Russell  and  Palmerston,  both  of  whom 
urged  that,  irregular  as  the  proceeding  might  have 
been,  it  was  of  trifling  consequence  compared  with 
his  lordship's  eminent  services  to  the  country.    The 

resolution  was  rejected  229  to  137. On  the  16th, 

Lord  John  Russell  introduced  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  local  militia  force.  He  gave  a  sketch  of 
the  recent  history  of  the  military  organization  of  En- 
gland, and  set  forth  the  reasons  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, rendered  it  important  that  some  more  effectual 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try against  possible  hostilities.  The  general  provis- 
ions of  the  bill  were  that  persons  of  the  age  of  20 
and  21  years  should  be  subject  to  being  balloted  for 
as»  militia  men — that  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number 
should  be  chosen — and  that  they  should  be  drilled  for 
14  or  28  days  each  year.  The  entire  force  thus  raised, 
he  thought,  would  be  about  70,000  the  first  year, 
100,000  the  second,  and  130,000  after  that ;  the  forces 
could  not  be  taken  out  of  their  own  counties,  without 
their  consent,  except  in  case  of  invasion  or  danger. 
The  subject  was  very  slightly  discussed  at  that  time, 
but  came  up  again  on  the  20th,  when  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell again  spoke  in  support  of  the  bill.  Lord  Pal- 
merston expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  but  moved  as  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  the  word  local  from  the  title,  in  order  to  make  the 
title  correspond  with  the  character  of  the  bill  itself. 
Lord  John  Russell  said  he  could  not  understand  the 
c^ject  of  such  a  motion,  and  that  he  should  oppose  it. 
After  some  further  debate  the  amendment  was  put 
ajid  carried,  ayes  136,  noes  125,  showing  a  majority 
against  the  Ministry  of  11.  Lord  John  Russell  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  at  the  vote,  and  said  that  he 
should  hold  office  no  longer.  The  resignation  of  the 
Ministry  under  such  circumstances  created  a  good 
deal  of  surprise.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  da3's 
a  new  cabinet  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby — late  Lord  Stanley — which  is 
thoroughly  Protectionist  in  its  sentiments.  The 
Earl  is  Prime  Minister ;  Mr.  Disraeli  is  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  Mr.  G.  F.  Young  is  Vice  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  Duke  of  Northumberland,  first  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty ;  Lord  John  Manners,  Commissioner 
of  Woods  and  Forests ;  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  Attorney 
General ;  Earl  of  Eglintoun,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
and  ;  Duke  of  Montrose,  Lord  Steward ;  Lord  Stan- 
ley, Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  new  Ministry  will  break  ground  at 
omce  against  the  corn-law  policy  established  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  hostility  to  which  is  the  only  bond  of 


union  among  its  members  ;  and  the  universal  belief 
is  that  the  new  administration  will  fail  to  be  sustained 
by  the  country  on  that  question. 

One  of  the  earliest  topics  to  which  the  attentioa 
of  the  Earl  of  Granville,  Lord  Palmerston's  imme- 
diate successor,  was  called,  was  the  degree  of  pro 
tection  which  England  should  afford  to  political 
refugees  from  other  countries.  In  reply  to  represent- 
ations on  this  subject  from  the  Austrian  Government, 
Earl  Granville,  in  a  dispatch  dated  January  13,  spoke 
of  the  right  of  as5dum  which  England  always  had 
granted,  and  could  never  refuse  to  political  refugees ; 
and  added  that  the  English  government  would,  never- 
theless, consider  any  intrigues,  carried  on  there  against 
governments  with  which  they  were  at  peace,  as  a 
breach  of  hospitality,  and  would  not  fail  to  watch  the 
conduct  of  suspected  refugees,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  abusing  the  privileges  afforded  them  by  English 
laws.  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  in  reply,  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  tenor  of  these  assurances,  but 
said,  that  until  the  words  of  the  English  government 
were  followed  by  deeds,  it  w^ould  be  necessary  for 
Austria  to  take  measures  of  precaution  and  protection 
against  the  dangers  which  the  ceaseless  machinations 
of  foreign  refugees  on  English  soil  created.  The 
Imperial  government  would  be  especially  rigid  in 
regard  to  English  travelers,  and  would,  moreover, 
reserve  the  right  of  taking  into  consideration  ulterior 
measures,  if,  unhappily,  the  need  of  them  should  still 

make  itself  felt. A  terrible  disaster  from  floods 

occurred  in  the  north  of  England  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary. Several  of  the  factories  of  the  town  of  Holm- 
frith,  near  Huddersfield,  were  supplied  with  water 
by  large  reservoirs,  in  which  an  immense  body  of 
water  had  been  accumulated.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
rains  one  of  the  largest  of  them  broke  its  banks,  and 
the  water  poured  through  the  town,  sweeping  houses 
away  in  its  path  and  causing  an  immense  loss  of  life 
and  property.  Over  one  hundred  persons  were 
drowned.  Very  great  injury  had  been  sustained  by 
other  towns  in  that  vicinity.  In  the  south  of  Ireland 
also,  especially  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and 
Clare,  much  property  and  some  lives  have  been  lost 
by  the  swelling  of  the  smaller  streams. The  dis- 
patches of  Earl  Grey  recalling  Sir  Harry  Smith  from 
the  government  of  the  Cape,  have  been  published : 
they  show  that  his  incompetence  for  the  post  has 
been  the  real  cause  of  his  removal,  and  that  the 
policy  of  the  government  is  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  increased  vigor,  so  as  to  reduce  the  Kafiirs  and 
Hottentots  to  unconditional  submission. We  men- 
tioned in  our  Record  for  March,  the  repulse  of  the 
English  slave  squadron  while  attempting  to  ascend 
the  river,  to  the  town  of  Lagos,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  contrary  to  the  commands  of  the  chief  Later 
advices  report  the  renewal  of  the  attempt,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  chief's  authority,  though  at  a  very 
heavy  cost  on  the  part  of  the  English.  The  town  of 
Lagos  has  long  been  the  stronghold  of  the  slave  trade 
on  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  English  have  direct- 
ed their  efforts  tow'ard  the  suppression  of  the  traffic 
there.  The  chief  of  the  town  named  Kosoko,  waa 
actively  engaged  in  the  trade  himself,  in  connection 
with  Portugese  and  Brazilian  dealers.  He  had  ob- 
tained power  by  expelling  a  rival  named  Akitoye, 
who  sought  aid  against  him  in  an  alliance  with  the 
English.  When  Kosoko,  therefore,  refused  permis- 
sion to  the  English  to  bring  their  armed  boats  to 
Lagos,  the  commander  of  the  squadron  concerted  an 
attack  upon  the  town,  with  the  adherents  of  the  ex- 
pelled chief  The  town  was  defended  with  a  good 
deal  of  skill  and  bravery,  and  the  assault  uj)on  it 
lasted  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was 
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found  to  have  been  deserted.  The  English  lost  16 
killed  and  64  wounded.  It  is  said  that  the  destruction 
of  this  town  will  do  much  toward  the  suppression  of 

the  slave  trade. A  new  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 

John  Franklin  has  been  resolved  upon  by  the  British 
Government,  and  Sir  Edward  Belcher  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command.  He  will  leave  England 
about  the  middle  of  April,  with  the  four  ships  which 
composed  Captain  Austin's  late  expedition.  His 
attention  will  first  be  directed  to  Beechey  Island, 
where  Sir  John  is  known  to  have  passed  the  winter 
of  1845-6.  The  great  object  of  this  new  expedition 
is  to  examine  the  upper  part  of  Wellington  Strait  as 
far  as  possible  beyond  Captain  Penny's  northwest 
advance. 

FRANCE. 
Political  affairs  in  France  remain  substantially  un- 
changed. The  law  organizing  the  Legislative  body 
iias  been  published.  The  Legislature  is  to  consist 
of  261  deputies,  elected  by  the  people,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  for  every  35,000  electors  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  one  more  deputy  for  every  25,000  be- 
yond that  number.  Algeria  and  the  Colonies  are  not 
to  be  represented.  All  electors  are  eligible  except 
public  functionaries.  Every  Frenchman  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  who  has  not  forfeited  his  civil  rights, 

has  the  vote. We  mentioned  in  our  last  Record  the 

protest  of  the  testamentary  executors  of  Louis  Phi- 
.^ppe  against  the  decree  of  confiscation,  issued  by  the 
President.  The  Princes  of  Orleans — the  Duke  de 
Nemours,  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville — have  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  executors,  in  which 
tlaey  resent  with  becoming  indignation  the  insults 
neaped  upon  the  memory  of  their  father,  which  they 
say  are  "  especially  odious  when  brought  forward 
by  a  man  who  on  two  different  occasions  received 
proofs  of  the  magnanimity  of  King  Louis  Philippe, 
and  whose  family  never  received  any  thing  from  him 
out  benefits."  To  the  honor  of  the  country  which 
they  had  always  loyally  served  and  would  ever  love, 
they  say,  "these  disgraceful  decrees,  and  their  still 
more  disgraceful  preambles,  have  not  dared  to  ap- 
pear except  under  the  regime  of  a  state  of  siege,  and 
after  the  suppression  of  all  the  guaranties  which  pro- 
tected the  liberties  of  the  nation."  The  Duchess  of 
Orleans  has  also  addressed  the  following  brief  and 
indignant  protest  to  the  President : — "  Monsieur — As 
I  do  not  acknowledge  your  right  to  plunder  my  fam- 
ily, neither  do  I  acknowledge  your  right  to  assign  to 
me  a  dotation  in  the  name  of  France.  I  refuse  the 
dowry. — Helena  d'Orleans." The  new  Minis- 
try of  Police  has  been  organized  by  decree.  The 
Minister  is  to  have  attached  to  his  office  three  di- 
rectors-general, who  are  to  appoint  inspector-general, 
special  inspectors,  and  commissaries  of  police  in  the 
departments.  Prominent  among  the  duties  of  all  of 
these  officials  are  those  of  watching  and  reporting 
every  attempt  to  influence  public  opinion  against  the 
government,  keeping  a  close  eye  on  the  press  and  on 
publications  of  every  sort — upon  theatres,  prisons, 
schools,  and  political  and  commercial  associations. 
They  are  all  to  be  under  the  immediate  direction  and 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Police.  The  organization 
spreads  a  complete  network  of  precaution  over  every 

form  of  public  opinion  in  France. Louis  Napoleon 

gave  a  magnificent  entertainment  to  a  large  number 
of  the  English  nobility  at  Paris,  on  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, at  the  Elysee — the  whole  party  numbering  44. 
It  is  stated  that  after  the  dinner  was  over,  he  took 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  attacks  upon  him  in  the 
English  press,  and  to  say  that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
exclude  them  from  France.  He  also  spoke  of  the  ru- 
mors that  he  intended  to  invade  England  as  absurd. 
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Jerome  Bonaparte  is  appointed  President  of  the 

Senate,  with  the  petit  Luxembourg  as  his  official  res- 
idence in  Paris,  the  Palace  of  Meudon  for  his  coun- 
try-seat,  and  a  salary   of  150,000   francs,   besides 

800,000    francs    for   entertaining,    a  year. It    is 

stated  that  Madame  George  Sand  recently  had  an 
interview  with  the  President,  and  made  very  strong 
representations  to  him  of  the  sufferings  of  the  peas- 
antry in  the  rural  districts  from  the  immense  number 
of  arrests  that  had  been  made  of  suspected  persons, 
and  urgently  requesting  him  to  grant  a  general  am- 
nesty. The  President  is  said  to  have  expressed 
great  interest  in  the  subject,  but  to  have  declined 

any  compliance  with  the  request. The  decree  for 

the  regulation  of  the  press  has  been  promulgated.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  it  destroys  every  sem- 
blance of  freedom  of  the  press,  and  makes  it  a  mere 
subservient  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  It 
consists  of  four  chapters,  and  the  following  are  their 
provisions  :  (1.)  No  journal  can  be  published  without 
first  obtaining  permission  of  the  Government ;  nor  can 
any  foreign  journal  be  admitted  into  France  except 
by  the  same  permission :  and  any  person  bringing 
into  France  an  unauthorized  paper  will  be  liable  to 
a  year's  imprisonment  and  to  a  fine  of  5000  francs. 
Every  publisher  must  deposit  caution-money,  from 
15,000  to  50,000  francs,  before  he  can  issue  a  paper, 
under  heavy  penalties.  (2.)  Stamp  duties  are  im- 
posed upon  all  journals  whether  published  in  France; 
or  introduced  from  other  countries  ;  and  the  author- 
ities are  enjoined  to  seize  all  publications  violating 
these  regulations.  (3.)  Every  violation  of  the  arti- 
cle of  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  Legislative 
reports,  is  punishable  by  fine  of  from  1000  to  5000 
francs.  The  publication  of  false  news  subjects  to 
a  fine,  and  if  it  be  of  a  tendency  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,  imprisonment  is  added.  No  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  or  Council  of 
State,  and  no  report  of  trials  for  press  offenses,  can 
be  published ;  and  in  all  affairs,  civil,  correctional, 
or  criminal,  the  courts  may  forbid  the  publication  of 
their  proceedings.  Every  editor  is  bound  to  publish 
official  documents,  relations,  and  rectifications  which 
may  be  addressed  to  him  by  any  public  authority^:  if  he 
fail  to  do  so,  he  may  be  fined  and  his  journal  seized. 
No  one  can  carry  on  the  bookseller's  trade,  or  issue  or 
sell  engravings,  medals,  or  prints  of  any  kind,  without 
obtaining  permission  of  the  authorities,  and  becoming 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  are  imposed  upon 
journals.  (4.)  With  regard  to  existing  journals,  three 
months  are  allowed  for  them  to  deposit  the  caution - 
money  required,  and  to  conform  to  the  other  provisions 

of  the  new  law. The  President,  by  decree,  has 

abolished  all  fete  days  except  the  birth-day  of  the 
Emperor,  on  the  ground  that  their  celebration  recalls 
the  remembrance  of  civil  discord  ;  and  that  the  only 
one  observed  should  be  that  which  best  tends  to  unit-e 
all  minds  in  the  common  sentiment  of  national  glory'. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 


reports  that  a  correspondence  of  general  interest  has 
taken  place  between  the  governments  of  France  ajid 
Russia.  It  is  said  that  the  Czar  wrote  to  his  minis- 
ter in  Paris,  expressing  dissatisfaction  at  the  adop- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  emblems  of  the  Empire, 
stating  that  he  saw  in  all  these  movements  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Imperial  era 
While  he  approved  of  the  coup  d'etat  which  had  put 
an  end  to  republicanism  in  France,  he  could  only 
regard  Louis  Napoleon  as  the  temporary  chief,  and 
could  not  approve  any  attempt  to  give  another  and 
more  important  character  to  his  authority.  It  is  said 
that  Louis  Napoleon  replied  to  this  note,  when  it  wa.« 
read  to  him,  by  complaining  that  his  intentions  had 
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been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented ; — that,  in 
re-establishing  the  emblems  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
reverting  to  the  constitution  of  the  year  VIII.,  he  only 
meant  to  establish  a  strong  authority  in  his  hands ; 
that  the  recollections  of  the  Empire  constituted  his 
strength,  and  invested  him  with  popularity  among  the 
masses ;  that  there  was  nothing  astonishing  in  the 
fact  of  his  seeking  in  the  institutions  of  the  Empire 
what  was  certain  to  re-establish  authority  in  France  ; 
that  he  had  no  intention  of.  re-establishing  the  Em- 
pire, or  of  making  himself  Emperor  ;  that  he  did  not 
want  either,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  to 
which  he  had  been  called  :  that  his  title  of  President 
sufficed  for  him ;  that  he  had  no  reason  to  trouble 
himself  about  an  Imperial  dynasty  which  has  no  ex- 
istence ;  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  troubling  himself  about  it. 

The  relations  of  France  to  Belgium  are  assuming 
a  character  of  considerable  interest  and  importance. 
The  fact  that  most  of  the  exiled  Frenchmen  found 
refuge  in  Belgium,  excited  the  fears  of  the  govern- 
ment that  they  would  thence  exert  a  dangerous  influ- 
ence upon  French  affairs.  Strong  representations 
were  therefore  made  to  the  Belgian  authorities,  who 
have  adopted  every  possible  means  of  satisfying  the 
French  government,  by  suppressing  distrusted  jour- 
nals, exercising  strict  vigilance  over  refugees,  and 
ordering  many  of  them  out  of  the  country,  or  away 
from  Brussels.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Duke  of 
Bassano,  the  new  French  envoy  to  the  Belgian  court, 
has  been  authorized  to  demand  from  that  government 
the  removal  of  the  monumental  lion  erected  by  the 
British  government  to  commemorate  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  to  demolish  the  other  trophies.  The 
iTUmors  of  hostile  designs  on  the  part  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, have  led  to  the  publication  of  an  official  denial 
^iIl  the  Moniteur.  That  article  states  that  the  French 
government  has  addressed  no  demands  whatever  to 
foreign  powers,  excepting  Belgium,  where  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  a  system  of  incessant 
aggression.  It  has  not  armed  a  single  soldier,  neither 
has  it  fione  any  thing  to  awaken  the  least  suscepti- 
bility-in  its  neighbors.  All  the  views  of  the  power  in 
France  are  bent  upon  interior  improvements.  ''  It 
vvjM-  not'depart  from  its  calm  demeanor,  except  on  the 
day  \Vhen  an  attack  shall  have  been  made  on  the  na- 
tional honor  and  dignity."  The  London  Morning 
Chronicle  states,  as  a  fact  of  considerable  historical 
interest,  that,  as  early  as  1 849,  Louis  Napoleon  dis- 
tinctly solicited  General  Changamier  to  join  with 
him  in  suCh  a  usurpation  as  he  has  since  achieved, 
offering  to  make  him  Constable  of  France,  with  a  mill- 
ion of  francs  a  year  and  the  palace  of  the  Elysee  for 
a  residence ;  and  that  he  was  met  by  a  peremptory 
refusal. 

SPAIN. 

An  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Queen  of  Spain  was 
made  by  a  priest  named  Martin  Marino,  on  the  2d  of 
February.  The  Queen  was  proceeding  along  the 
principal  gallery  of  her  palace  toward  the  grand  stair- 
case, intending  to  go  out  upon  a  fete  occasion,  for 
which  splendid  preparations  had  been  made,  when 
she  was  approached  by  the  priest,  who  kneeled  to 
present  a  memorial.  Her  Majesty  reached  out  her 
hand  to  take  it,  when  he  suddenly  drew  a  dirk  and 
made  a  stab  at  her  side.  Her  arm,  however,  partially 
averted  the  blow,  though  she  was  severely  wounded. 
She  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  one  of  her  aids 
came  up  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  second  blow.  The 
assassin  was  arrested  and  confessed  the  crime — say- 
ing that  his  object  was  to  render  a  service  to  human- 
ity ;  and  denying  that  he  had  any  accomplices.  He 
was  tried   on    the  3d,    and  sentenced  to  death    by 


strangulation.  On  the  7th,  he  was  executed  by  the 
garote  vil.  He  conducted  himself  with  the  most  brutal 
indifference,  refusing  any  of  the  usual  offices  of  re- 
ligion, and  abusing  all  who  came  near  him.  The 
Queen  suffered  considerably  from  the  wound,  but 
was  convalescent  at  the  last  accounts.  Several  ar- 
rests had  been  made,  of  persons  suspected  of  having 
been  concerned  as  accomplices  with  him,  but  no  evi- 
dence was  found  to  implicate  any. 

CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

No  events  of  special  importance  have  occurred  in 
any  of  the  continental  nations.  All  the  governments 
seem  to  be  more  or  less  agitated  by  rumors  of  differ- 
ences with  England  and  France,  and  their  policy  is 
somewhat  affected  by  them.  The  suspicion  of  hos- 
tile intentions  on  the  part  of  Louis  Napoleon  toward 
Belgium  has  enlisted  a  good  deal  of  suspicion,  and 
letters  from  Brussels,  dated  the  19th  February,  state 
positively  that  a  convention  had  been  entered  into, 
by  which  Russia  agrees  to  furnish  100,000  men  for 
the  defense  of  that  territory  in  case  it  should  be  in-- 
vaded  or  seriously  menaced  by  France.  Prussia  has 
also  promised  similar  assistance,  and  the  Prince  de 
Ligne  is  said  to  be  now  in  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  the  details.  These  important  statements, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  be  made  on  authority  suffi- 
cient to  command  full  credit. 

In  Austria,  it  is  said,  that  Prince  Schwartzenberg 
is  preparing  a  general  statement  of  the  views  of  Aus- 
tria concerning  the  state  of  Europe,  and  an  indication 
of  the  line  of  policy  which  she  will  pursue.  The  me- 
diation of  Austria  between  Sardinia  and  the  Pope 
has  also  been  proposed,  and  amicable  relations  are 
again  to  be  established  between  the  Sardinian  and 
Austrian  governments.  A  new  treaty  has  been  con- 
cluded, by  which  Austria  is  to  supply  Russia  annu- 
ally with  large  quantities  of  salt. 

In  Switzerland  the  only  movements  of  import- 
ance relate  to  the  demand  made  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment that  the  Council  should  promise  hereafter 
to  expel  any  fugitive  who  might  be  designated  as 
dangerous.  The  Federal  Government,  while  firmly 
refusing  to  enter  into  any  such  engagement,  avowed 
its  readiness  to  take  all  proper  and  necessary  precau- 
tions against  the  sojourn  of  political  refugees  in 
Switzerland  becoming  a  source  of  disquietude  to 
neighboring  states.  An  official  report  on  the  subject 
states  that  in  June  last  there  were  but  235  political 
refugees  in  the  Swiss  states,  and  that  they  were  all 
under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  police.  Those  who 
had  taken  any  active  steps  likely  to  compromise  the 
interests  of  other  states,  had  been  promptly  expelled. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  public  interest  manifested 
throughout  Switzerland  concerning  the  relations  be- 
tween their  country  and  France,  and  considerable 
apprehension  prevailed  that  their  rights  and  libertiei 
might  not  always  be  rigidly  respected. 

The  government  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein  was 
formally  transferred  by  the  Commissaries  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  to  the  Commissary  of  Denmark,  Count 
Reventlow-Criminil,  on  the  8th  of  February,  in  an 
official  conference  held  at  Kiel. 

In  both  Greech  and  Turkey  there  have  been 
changes  of  Ministry.  In  the  former  country  the 
change  has  no  general  importance.  In  Turkey,  it  is 
significant  of  reaction.  Reschid  Pacha,  the  most  lib- 
eral and  enlightened  minister  ever  placed  at  the  heaxl 
of  affairs  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  has  been  dismissed, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Raaf  Pacha,  a  man  upward  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  who  was  prime  minister  in  1838. 
The  negotiation  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has 
been  abandoned,  and  the  French  minister  was  U 
leave  Constantinople  forthwith. 
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SCIENCE,  it  has  been  said,  is  essentially  unpoet- 
ical.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  nevertheless, 
that  it  not  unfrequently  furnishes  some  of  our  choicest 
similes.  Homer  had,  indeed,  long  ago  compared 
thought  to  the  lightning ;  but  how  much  more  definite, 
and,  on  this  account,  more  effective,  is  the  kindred 
simile  drawn  from  the  discovery  of  the  modern  elec- 
tric telegraph.  And  yet,  is  there  not  here  something 
more  than  simile  ?  Is  not  the  communication  from 
soul  to  soul  literally,  as  well  as  figuratively  tele-gra- 
phic, that  is,  far -writing,  or  writing  from  afar?  We 
hope  to  interest  our  readers  by  a  brief  examination 
of  the  query  we  have  started. 

An  identity  might,  perhaps,  be  shown  in  the  very 
medium  of  communication,  so  far  as  the  process  has 
a  material  medium.  There  is  no  difficulty,  and  no 
danger,  in  admitting  that  the  electric  fluid  may  be  the 
agent  in  the  cerebrfil  and  organic  transmission,  as 
well  as  in  the  galvanic  battery.  But  it  is  mainly  in 
the  process  itself  that  we  may  trace  the  striking  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  modes  of  intelligence. 
The  primary  element  of  all  thought  is  a  spiritual 
emotion  The  end  of  all  communication,  mediate  or 
immediate,  is  to  produce  the  same  emotion  or  feeling 
in  another  soul.  To  this  every  other  step  is  subor- 
dinate. Even  thought  is  not  so  much  an  end,  in  it- 
self, as  is  the  spiritual  feeling,  or  exercise  of  soul 
corresponding  to  it.  This  spiritual  emotion,  then, 
must  first  be  brought  under  the  form  of  a  conception, 
or  an  objective  picture,  without  which  it  can  not  be 
distinctly  read  and  understood,  even  by  the  soul  in 
which  it  first  exists,  much  less  communicated  to  an- 
other. So  far  the  process  is  strikingly  the  same  with 
that  adopted  in  the  telegraphic  dispatch.  The  soul, 
by  its  own  spiritual  energy,  first  turns  the  emotion 
or  feeling  into  a  thought.  It  translates  the  thought 
from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  from  the  intuition- 
al to  the  conceptive.  It  brings  it  down  into  the 
soul's  chamber  of  imagery,  and  imprints  it  on  the 
brain.  In  other  words,  the  message  is  reduced  to 
writing  and  given  to  the  clerk  at  the  station-house, 
who  translates  it  into  telegraphic  signals.  The  more 
immediate  transmitting  power  is  now  set  in  opera- 
tion. An  influence  is  imparted  from  the  brain  to  the 
nerves  (or  wires)  of  the  vocal  organs.  It  is  con- 
tinued to  the  lungs,  and  sets  in  motion  a  current  of 
air.  This  impinges  on  the  outward  atmosphere,  and 
is  carried  on  through  successive  undulations  until  it 
reaches  the  other  station  for  which  it  was  designed. 
It  enters  the  office-chamber  of  the  ear,  communicates 
with  the  other  cerebral  battery,  and  then  writes  off 
from  the  auditory  nerve  or  wire,  the  signals  which, 
by  the  other  logical  and  linguistic  faculty,  or  the 
clerk  at  the  second  station,  are  translated  into  the 
pictorial  symbols  understood  by  all,  and  thus  written 
on  the  second  brain.  The  spiritual  inhabitant  to 
whom  it  is  directed,  again  translates  it,  in  a  reverse 
order,  from  the  verbal  to  the  conceptive,  from  the 
conceptive  to  the  emotional — the  intuition  is  spirit- 
ually seen — the  emotion  is  felt — and  thus  the  circuit 
i6  completed. 

This  is  substantially  the  process  every  time  we 
hold  intercourse  by  means  of  speech.  The  operation 
is  ever  imperfect  in  all,  and  more  imperfect  in  some 
than  in  others,  We  make  mistakes  in  translating 
our  own  intuitions  and  emotions.  We  make  still 
greater  mistakes  in  taking  off  from  the  wires,  and  in 
retranslating  the  conceptual  language  which  brings 
to  us  the  feelings  and  intuitions  of  others.    But  there 


is  no  other  way.  The  author  of  our  spiritual  ana 
material  constitution  hath  literally  shut  us  up  to  this, 
and  we  can  not  get  out  of  the  limits  within  which 
He  has  confined  our  intercourse  with  other  spirit*. 
Clairvoyance  boasts  of  having  broken  through  them, 
or  over  them ;  but  clairvoyance  is  yet  a  fact  to  be 
established.  Even,  too",  if  it  has  any  claims  upon 
our  belief,  it  will  doubtless  be  found,  in  the  end,  to 
be  only  a  stenographic  shortening  of  some  of  the  steps, 
without  being,  in  reality,  any  more  an  immediate  ac- 
tion of  mind  upon  mind  than  the  ordinary  process. 

Spirit  can  only  communicate  with  spirit  through 
outward  symbols,  and  by  more  or  less  steps,  all  of 
wliich  may  be  regarded  as  outward  to  the  most  in- 
terior effect.  By  long  familiarity  this  circuitous 
chain  assumes  to  us  the  appearance  of  directness. 
But  in  truth  we  never  see  each  other ;  we  never 
hear  each  other ;  if  by  the  terms  be  meant  our  very 
self — our  very  spiritual  form,  our  very  spiritual  voice. 
Even  to  our  human  soul  may  be  accommodated  with- 
out irreverence  the  language  which  Paul  applies  to 
the  Deity.  Even  of  us  it  may  be  said,  although  in  a 
far  lower  sense,  "  Our  invisible  things  are  only  under- 
stood by  the  things  that  are  done,"  even  our  temporal 
power  and  humanity.  Each  soul  is  shut  up  in  an 
isolation  as  perfect,  in  one  sense,  as  that  which  sep- 
arates the  far  distant  worlds  in  the  universe.  Had 
there  been  round  each  one  of  us  a  wall  of  adamant  a 
thousand  feet  in  thickness,  with  only  the  smallest 
capillary  apertures  through  which  to  carry  the  wires 
of  telegraphic  signals,  we  could  not,  as  to  the  essen- 
tial action  of  the  spirit,  be  more  secluded  than  we 
are  at  present.  We  say  the  essential,  or  first  action 
of  the  soul — for  doubtless  there  may  be  various  de- 
grees of  difficulty  or  facility  in  the  modes  of  mediate 
communication.  But  in  this  more  spiritual  sense 
each  one  of  us  exists  by  himself.  We  live  apart  in 
utter  loneliness.  The  seclusion  of  each  spirit  knows 
no  infraction.  Its  perfect  solitude  has  never  been 
invaded  by  any  foreign  intrusion. 

To  one  who  deeply  reflects  on  the  fact  to  which 
we  have  been  calling  attention,  the  first  feeling,  and 
a  just  feeling  too,  might  be  one  of  pride.  The  dig- 
nity of  our  nature  would  seem  enhanced  by  such  a 
constitution.  Each  man's  "  mind  is  his  kingdom," 
in  which  he  may  be  as  autocratic  as  he  wills.  It 
makes  even  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity  such 
an  absolute  sovereign  within  his  own  spiritual  bound- 
aries, so  perfectly  secure,  if  he  please,  against  all 
foreign  intervention.  It  sets  in  so  striking  a  light 
what  in  its  physical  and  etymological,  rather  than  its 
moral  sense,  may  be  styled  the  holiness — the  whole- 
ness, hale-ness,  or  separate  integrity  of  each  man's  es- 
sential being.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  too,  that  to 
every  hale  mind  the  pretensions  of  clairvoyance  must 
appear  so  inexpressibly  revolting.  We  allude  to  its 
assumption  of  having  the  power  of  committing  what, 
for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  we  can  only  charac- 
terize as  spiritual  burglary — in  other  words,  of 
breaking  into  our  spiritual  house,  and  taking  its  seat 
in  the  very  shrine  of  the  interior  consciousness. 
What  can  be  more  degrading  to  our  human  nature 
than  to  admit  that  any  other  human  power,  or  human 
will,  can  at  any  time,  and  from  any  motive,  even  for 
purposes  of  the  most  frivolous  amusement,  actually 
enter  this  inner  sanctuary,  turning  the  immortal 
spirit  into  a  paltry  show-house,  and  rudely  invading, 
or  pretending  to  invade,  the  soul's  essential  gloiy,  \\> 
sacred  and  unapproachable  individuality  ? 
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There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  thought 
in  which  it  may  give  rise  to  a  very  different,  if  not 
an  opposite  emotion.  There  may  be,  too,  at  times, 
a  feeling  of  the  deepest  melancholy  called  out  by  that 
other  consideration  of  our  spiritual  solitude,  of  our 
being  so  utterly  alone  upon  the  earth — a  feeling 
which  has  never  been  set  forth  with  so  much  power 
and,  at  the  same  time,  truthful  simplicity,  as  in  the 
touching  language  of  inspiration — "  The  heart  know- 
rth  its  own  bitterness,  and  a  stranger  meddleth  not  with 
its  joy.^'  And  then,  again,  although  we  would  in 
general  shrink  from  it  as  a  painful  ordeal,  there  are 
periods  when  we  long  for  a  more  searching  commun- 
ion with  other  spirits  than  can  ever  be  expected 
from  the  most  intimate  methods  of  mediate  inter- 
course. There  are  periods  when  we  are  irresistibly 
drawn  out  to  say — O  that  some  other  soul  were  ac- 
quainted with  us  as  we  think  we  are  acquainted 
with  ourselves,  not  only  with  our  fancied  virtues  and 
our  more  real  sins,  as  they  appear  imperfectly  mani- 
fested by  misinterpreted  signals  from  within,  but  with 
our  very  soul  itself.  Yes,  there  is  sadness  in  the 
thought  that  we  are  so  unknown,  even  to  those  who 
would  be  thought  to  know  us  best — unknown  alike  in 
that  which  makes  us  better  as  in  that  which  makes 
us  worse  than  we  seem ; — for  we  are  all  better,  and 
we  arc  all  worse  than  we  appear  to  our  fellow-men. 

And  here,  we  think,  may  be  found  an  argument 
for  the  existence  of  Deity,  built  on  stronger  and  more 
assuring  ground  than  is  furnished  by  any  of  the  or- 
dinary positions  of  natural  theology.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment derived  from  one  of  the  most  interior  wants  of 
our  moral  constitution.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
our  f^len  state  a  feeling  of  pain — at  times  of  intense 
pain — may  connect  itself  in  our  minds  with  the  re- 
cognition of  the  Divine  idea ;  but  there  is  also  an 
element  of  happiness,  and,  if  cherished,  of  the  high- 
est and  most  serious  happiness,  in  the  thought  that 
there  is  One  Great  Soul  that  does  penetrate  into  our 
most  interior  spirituality.  There  is  one  Soul  that  is 
ever  as  intimately  present  with  us  as  our  own  con- 
sciousness— that  holds  communion  with  us,  and  with 
whom  we  may  hold  communion,  in  a  manner  impos- 
sible for  any  other.  There  is  One  that  thinks  our 
thoughts,  and  feels  our  feelings,  even  as  we  think 
them,  and  as  we  feel  them,  although,  along  with 
this,  in  another  manner,  too,  of  its  own,  that  trans- 
cends our  thinking  "  even  as  the  heavens  are  high 
above  the  earth,"  and  is  as  far  removed  from  all  the 
imperfections  of  our  own  spiritual  exercises.  There 
may  seem  an  inconsistency  in  this  apparent  mingling 
of  the  finite  and  the  infinite  in  the  Divine  Nature, 
but  it  is  the  belief  of  both  which  unlocks  for  us  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  sheds  light  over  every 
page  of  revelation  and  of  providence.  There  is  a 
higher  Soul  that  pervades  our  spiritual  entity,  not  as 
an  impersonal  or  pantheistic  abstraction,  but  as  the 
most  distinctly  personal  of  all  personalities — not  as 
a  mere  Law  of  nature,  but  as  a  Father  "  who  careth 
for  us,"  as  a  Guardian  "  who  numbercth  the  very 
hairs  of  our  heads,"  as  a  Judge  who  taketh  note  of 
every  thought,  and  gives  importance  to  all  our  for- 
gotten sins,  while  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  present 
with,  and  caring  for  every  other  individual  soul  in 
the  universe.  As  in  some  previous  musings  of  our 
Editorial  Table,  we  might  have  adverted  to  the  Divine 
physical  power  as  the  ever-present  dynamical  entity 
in  the  seeming  vacuities  of  space,  and  binding  to- 
gether the  isolated  material  worlds,  so  here  we  may 
regard. the  Higher  Spiritual  Presence  as  the  true 
oond  of  union  among  all  those  isolated  souls  that  fill 
'he  spiritual  universe.  Thus  viewed,  the  fact  of 
such    communion    would    be    the    highest   truth    in 


philosophy,  as  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  its  pos- 
sible consciousness  would  be  the  highest  article  of 
faith. 


History  is  Philosophy  teaching  by  Example. 
The  thought  has  been  deemed  so  profound  as  to  "ivo 
rise  to  some  discussion  respecting  its  origin.  Asa  def 
inition,  however,  the  maxim  is  liable  to  serious  objec- 
tion. It  presents,  rather,  the  uses,  or  the  chief  use, 
of  history,  than  the  essential  idea.  The  individual 
memory  may  also  be  said  to  be  philosophy  teaching  by 
example ;  but  then  it  becomes  only  another  name  for 
that  experience  which  is  but  the  application  of  re- 
membered facts  to  the  guidance  of  the  future  life.  So 
histor>  may  be  called  the  World's  Memory — the 
memory  of  a  race — of  a  nation — of  a  collective  hu- 
manity. 

It  is  in  vain,  then,  for  us  to  say  what  facts,  in 
themselves,  ought  to  constitute  history.  The  matter 
is  settled.  It  is  not  what  any  philosophy,  or  any  the- 
ology, or  any  science  of  historj'  may  deem  worthy  of 
remembrance,  but  what  has  actually  been  thus  re- 
membered, or  is  now  so  entering  into  the  common 
mind  as  to  form  the  ground  of  memory  in  the  future. 
The  parallelism  in  this  respect  between  the  individ- 
ual and  this  national,  or  common  mind,  is  striking  and 
complete.  The  true  history  of  each  man  is  not  so 
much  what  he  has  done,  as  what  he  has  thought  and 
felt.  The  thought  is  the /orm  of  the  feeling,  and  the 
act  merely  the  outward  testimony  by  which  both  are 
revealed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  every  act,  or  doing, 
which  enters  into  his  history — not  even  those  which 
have  formed  the  greater  part  of  his  constant  daily  ex- 
ercise— but  simply  such  as  for  any  reason  have  made 
the  deepest  impression  on  the  inner  man,  and  which, 
therefore,  stand  out  in  the  records  of  his  memory 
when  all  else  has  perished.  What  this  chronicles  is 
the  man's  veritable  history.  However  important  oth- 
er parts  of  his  conduct  may  appear  externally,  this  is 
his  true  spiritual  life.  It  is  the  record,  the  imperish- 
able record  of  that  which  has  reached  and  stirred  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  while  other  acts,  and  other  events, 
have  had  their  lodgment  only  in  the  outward  un-emo- 
tional  existence. 

Such  memory,  or  such  history,  may  not  be  what  it 
ought  to  have  been  ;  it  may  not  be  the  measure  of  ac- 
countability. All  that  we  insist  upon  is  the  fact, 
that,  whether  right  or  wrong,  it  is  the  true  history  of 
the  individual,  because  it  is  his  real  life.  But  then 
there  are  degrees  of  memory.  It  is  not  always,  in 
all  its  parts,  either  present  to  the  mind,  or  capable  of 
recall  at  will.  Still,  what  has  once  in  this  manner 
truly  affected  his  soul,  has  by  this  become  a  part  of  it, 
and  can,  therefore,  never  be  lost.  Like  some  old  his- 
torical record  it  may  be  laid  aside  for  a  season,  but 
sooner  or  later  must  it  come  forth,  and  claim  its 
place  as  belonging  to  that  individual  personality  into 
which  it  enters  as  a  constituent  and  inseparable  por- 
tion. 

The  parallel  may  be  traced  to  almost  any  extent. 
Like  the  memory  of  our  earliest  years,  so  is  the  dawn- 
ing histoiy  of  a  young  world  or  nation,  except  so  far 
as  positive  revelation  has  shed  its  light  upon  it.  Both 
are  mythical.  In  other  words,  facts  are  remembered, 
not  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  as  seen  through 
the  magnifying  and  coloring  influence  of  the  emotion- 
al medium  with  which  they  are  ever  afterward  asso- 
ciated.  Like  stars  observed  through  a  densely  re- 
fracting atmosphere,  they  stand  apart,  each  in  its  own 
seclusion,  and  hence  they  loom  upon  the  vision  with- 
out any  of  those  mutually  connecting  associations 
that  belong  to  our  subsequent  thinking.  There  is, 
too,  in  both  cases,  the  same  chronicler — the  pure  re 
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membrance,  a  tradition  unaided  by  any  of  those  out- 
ward helps  that  are  afterward  employed.  At  a  later 
period  more  regular  annals  succeed  this  mythic  hand- 
ing down  of  isolated  facts.  The  state  has  its  formal 
remembrancer,  its  avyypa^evg,  or  historical  arranger 
of  events  in  a  connected  story,  and  in  their  mutual  re- 
lations. Corresponding  to  this,  then,  arises  in  the  in- 
dividual that  orderly  habit  of  thinking  which  produces 
associations,  having  a  similar  effect  in  causing  a 
stricter  union  between  the  outer  and  inner  relations 
of  the  soul. 

Again,  there  are  times  when  the  man  gets  to  him- 
self what  may  be  called  an  artificial  memory.  He 
would  change  the  natural  flow  of  thought,  and  de- 
termine what  he  will  remember,  and  what  he  ought  to 
remember — forgetting  that  before  he  can  effectually 
do  this  he  must  be  changed  himself  in  the  innermost 
springs  of  his  being.  He  studies  mnemonics.  He 
manufactures  new  laws  of  association.  But  this 
effort  ever  fails  in  the  end.  Nature  will  have  her 
way.  The  old  course  of  memory  will  return ;  and 
with  it  the  spiritual  history  of  the  man  will  go  on 
as  before. 

So,  too,  the  state  or  nation  may,  have  its  artificial 
periods,  and  its  systems  of  political  mnemonics.  The 
mythical,  the  epic,  the  heroic,  and  not  only  these,  but 
the  later,  yet  not  less  thrilling  chronicles  of  stirring 
events  that  carried  with  them  the  whole  heart  of  the 
national  humanity,  give  way  to  statistics,  and  docu- 
ments of  trade,  or  tables  of  revenue,  or  in  a  word,  to 
what  are  deemed  the  more  important  records  oi polit- 
ical economy.  Here,  too,  there  may  be  an  attempt  to 
change  the  course  of  nature,  and  make  that  to  be  his- 
tory which  never  can  be  such,  except  at  the  expense 
of  some  of  those  attributes,  which,  although  liable  to 
great  and  dangerous  perversions,  are  still  the  noblest 
parts  of  our  humanity. 

Such  artificial  records  of  history  may  be  highly  use- 
ful in  their  connection  with  the  interests  of  particular 
classes  and  occupations.  The  time  also  may  come 
in  which  they  may  gather  around  them  an  antiquarian 
value,  blending  with  some  of  the  more  universal  emo- 
tions of  our  common  nature.  But  aside  from  this,  al- 
though they  may  furnish  rich  materials  for  other  de- 
partments of  useful  knowledge,  they  are  not  history, 
simply  because  they  lack  that  catholic  element,  by 
which  alone  they  enter  into  the  common  mem- 
ory, and  thus  become  a  part  of  the  common  national 
mind. 

Some  say  the  world  has  heretofore  been  all  wrong 
in  the  matter.  History  has  been  but  a  record  of  wars, 
of  tumultuous  national  movements,  of  theological  dog- 
mas, of  religious  and  political  excitements.  It  has 
been  but  the  biography  of  monarchs  and  royal  fami- 
lies, or  a  narrative  of  popular  commotions  as  con- 
nected with  them.  It  has  presented  us  only  with 
names  of  isolated  pre-eminence.  The  time  has  now 
come  when  we  "  must  change  all  that."  The  daily 
pursuits  of  the  masses,  and  all  the  statistics  of  ordin- 
ary life — these  ought  to  have  been  history,  and  good 
writers  will  henceforth  make  them  so,  not  only  for 
our  times,  but  for  the  periods  that  are  past.  "  The 
history  of  the  world,"  it  has  been  said,  "  is  yet  to  be 
written."  But,  alas  !  for  these  plausible  and  philan- 
thropic reforms,  there  are  two  serious  obstacles  in 
the  way.  In  the  first  place,  the  records  of  such  mat- 
ters as  they  would  make  the  grounds  of  history  are 
too  scanty  and  uncertain,  because  they  never  have 
had  that  catholic  interest  which  would  give  them  an 
abiding  place  in  the  common  national  memory.  In 
the  second  place,  it  will  be  equally  difficult  to  secure 
for  them  such  lodgment  in  the  universal  thinking  of 
the  present  age,  or  of  ages  yet  to  come.    Not  that  the 


world  will  always  continue  the  same,  or  that  there 
will  not  be  ever  new  matters  of  genuine  historical  in- 
terest. The  course  of  things  and  thinking  may  great- 
ly change.  Wars  may  cease.  Monarchy  may  expire. 
Even  democracies  may  become  obsolete.  Such 
changes  may  be  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  Faith 
may  go  out.  Those  religious  dogmas  and  discus- 
sions, which  politicians  and  political  economists  have 
regarded  as  such  useless  and  troublesome  intruders 
into  the  province  of  history,  may  lose  their  hold  upon 
the  mind.  Still  our  essential  position  remains  un- 
changed. It  will  not  be  what  the  masses  severally 
do,  but  what  moves  the  masses,  not  their  several  occu- 
pations and  pursuits,  but  what  has  a  deep  and  mov- 
ing interest  for  the  common  national  soul,  that  will 
constitute  history.  The  wars  of  the  White  and  Red 
Roses  were  the  true  history  of  England  for  that  peri- 
od, because  they  were  the  only  subjects  that  could  be 
said  to  occupy  all  minds  alike.  It  was  not  because 
the  chronicler  forgot  the  masses,  and  thought  only  of 
the  great,  but  because  he  wrote  for  the  masses,  and 
for  the  masses  not  only  of  his  own  time,  but  of  times 
to  come. 

Events  may  have  more  or  less  of  a  personal  con- 
nection with  monarchs,  but  it  would  not  follow  from 
this  that  the  history  which  records  them  is  a  histor>' 
alone  of  kings  and  statesmen.  It  is  only  so  far  as 
they  and  their  acts  were  the  representatives  of  the 
national  heart,  and  the  national  thought,  that  they 
came  down  in  the  national  memory,  and  the  national 
records.  The  separate  ordinary  pursuits  of  men  may, 
in  one  sense,  occupy  more  of  our  ordinary  thinking, 
but  the  other  or  historic  interest  we  recognize  as  be- 
ing of  a  higher,  a  more  exciting,  and  even  a  more  ab- 
sorbing kind,  because  belonging  to  us,  and  felt  by  us 
in  common  with  multitudes  of  other  souls.  The  me- 
chanic or  farmer  may  consult  books  of  a  professional 
or  statistical  nature,  but  as  history  they  will  be  ever 
unreadable.  Even  in  the  workshop  and  in  the  field, 
although  the  habitual  current  of  his  thoughts  may  be 
upon  what  would  seem  to  him  the  nearest,  and  there- 
fore the  more  important  concerns  of  life,  these  other 
elements  of  history  will  yet  have  the  greater  charm, 
and  occupy  a  higher  place  both  in  his  feelings  and  his 
intelligence. 

It  is  what  he  thinks  with  others  that  constitutes 
the  higher  life  of  his  being.  Hence  the  tendency 
of  the  popular  mind,  in  all  ages,  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  recital  of  deeds  most  remote  from  the  daily 
associations  of  ordinary  life.  Hence  the  popularity 
of  the  rhapsodist,  the  minstrel,  the  chronicler,  and, 
in  our  own  age,  of  the  Magazine  and  the  Newspa- 
per. Hence,  too,  in  the  more  free  and  popular  gov- 
ernments of  modern  times,  the  universal  devotion  to 
what  is  called  politics.  Why  is  the  farmer  more  ex- 
cited by  an  election  than  by  the  sale  of  his  wheat  ? 
Most  false  as  well  as  unphilosophical  is  the  view 
which  would  ascribe  this  to  any  calculating  patriot- 
ism, to  any  utilitarian  vigilance,  or  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  an  enlightened  self-interest.  The  me- 
chanic thinks  more  of  politics  than  of  his  trade  ;  for 
the  same  reason  that  led  his  ancestor  to  the  crusade 
or  the  tournament.  Instead  of  being  the  offspring  of 
utilitarian  views,  this  public  spirit  is  often  most  blind- 
ly destructive  of  the  private  interest,  and  most  direct- 
ly opposed  to  all  the  teachings  of  that  political  econ- 
omy which  recognizes  its  own  utilities  as  alone  the 
true  and  rational  ends  of  human  action.  In  a  much 
higher  sense,  too,  is  all  this  true,  when  a  religious 
element  enters  into  the  common  or  catholic  feeling. 
To  illustrate  the  view  we  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent, let  us  select  some  particular  date — say  the  5th 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
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seven  hundred  and  seventy.  What  was  the  history 
of  our  own  country  for  that  day  ?  What  the  masses 
were  doing  would  be  the  answer  wliich  some  of  the 
new  school  would  promptly  make.  But  even  could 
this  be  ascertained  it  would  not  be  history.  On  that 
day  the  three  millions  of  our  land  were  engaged  in 
the  various  avocations  connected  with  their  ordinary 
life  and  ordinary  interests.  On  that  day,  too,  there 
was  a  particular,  and,  perhaps,  ascertainable  state  of 
agriculture,  of  the  mechanic  arts,  of  education,  &c., 
such  as  might  furnish  the  ground  of  a  most  valuable 
statistical  essay.  There  were  also,  doubtless,  thou- 
sands of  striking  incidents  every  where  transpiring. 
But  none  of  these  constituted  the  then  histor>'  of  our 
country.  This  was  all  taking  place  in  one  narrow 
street  of  one  single  city,  away  off  in  one  remote  cor- 
ner of  our  land.  A  quarrel  had  arisen  between  a  few 
foreign  soldiers  and  a  collection  of  exasperated  citi- 
zens, in  the  course  of  which  some  few  of  the  latter 
were  slain.  In  this  event  was  centred,  for  the  time, 
the  "vyhole  history  of  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America,  and  of  what  afterward  became  the  great 
American  nation.  Among  all  the  acts  and  states, 
and  influences  of  that  day,  this  alone  was  history,  be- 
cause it  alone,  whether  right  or  not,  entered  into  the 
universal  national  memory.  It  was  thought  by  all, 
felt  by  all,  and  therefore  became,  for  the  time  in 
which  it  was  so  thought  and  felt,  the  one  common 
history  of  all.  Again — on  the  19th  day  of  April, 
1775,  the  one  fact  which  afterward  formed  the  com- 
mon thought  and  the  common  memory,  was  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  it  was 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  On  the 
23d  day  of  September,  1780,  there  might  have  been 
seen,  in  a  secluded  valley  of  the  Hudson,  three  rus- 
tic militia  men  busily  examining  the  dress  of  a  Brit- 
ish officer.  One  of  them  is  in  the  act  of  taking  a 
piece  of  paper  from  the  prisoner's  boot.  This,  in  a 
most  emphatic  sense,  was  American  history  for  that 
day  ;  may  we  not  say  the  history  of  Europe  also,  and 
of  the  world.  And  so  in  other  departments.  A  sin- 
gle man  is  standing  before  a  company  of  statesmen 
and  ecclesiastics.  It  is  Luther  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms.  This  is  the  one  common  thought  which  rep- 
resents that  momentous  period  in  the  records  of  the 
Church.  The  subject  tempts  us  with  further  illus- 
trations, but  we  call  to  mind  that  our  Drawer  and 
Easy  Chair  are  waiting  impatiently  for  the  delivery 
of  their  contents.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  exchange 
the  prosings  of  the  Editor's  Table  for  their  more 
varied,  and,  as  we  trust  the  reader  will  judge,  more 
attractive  materials. 


OUR  now,  when  we  write,  stands  morally  as  far  oflf 
from  what  will  be  now  to  our  readers,  when  this 
sheet  comes  before  them,  as  though  the  interval  meas- 
ured half  the  circumference  of  the  Ecliptic,  instead 
of  being  bounded  between  these  dull  March  days  and 
the  bright  April  morning,  when  our  Magazine  will 
be  lying  by  many  an  open  window  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  Our  Easy  Chair  chit-chat  must  take  its 
coloring  from  our  now,  and  not  from  that  of  our 
readers. 


The  town  has  just  woke  up  from  its  wintry  car- 
nival of  sleighs  and  bells,  and  wears  much  the  aspect 
of  a  reveler  who  is  paying  the  penalty  for  too  free 
over-night   potations.      Broadway   no   longer  flows 


along  like  a  stream  of  molten  silver,  but  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  the  mud-river  of  Styx — "  darker 
far  than  perse"  of  the  great  Florentine  ;  and  instead 
of  the  fairy-like  sleighs  of  the  month  gone  by,  is  trav- 
ersed only  by  the  lumbering  omnibuses,  scattering  far 
and  wide  the  inky  fluid.  To  cross  the  street  dry-shod 
is  not  to  be  thought  of,  save  at  one  or  two  points 
where  philanthropic  tradesmen,  mindful  of  the  pub- 
lic good — and  their  own — have  subsidized  a  troop  of 
sweepers  to  clear  a  passage  in  front  of  their  doors. 
We  accept  the  favor  with  all  gratitude,  and  do  not 
inquire  too  closely  into  the  stories  of  silver  goblets, 
presented  by  grateful  ladies  to  these  public  benefac- 
tors. Under  such  circumstances  all  lighter  matters 
of  gossip  are  things  of  the  past — and  of  the  future, 
let  us  hope. 


Into  the  current  of  graver  talk  several  pebbles 
have  been  thrown,  which  have  rippled  its  surface 
into  circlets  wider  than  usual.  The  meeting  in  com- 
memoration of  Cooper  was  a  worthy  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  has  shed  honor  upon  his  country 
by  adding  new  forms  of  beauty  to  the  intellectual 
wealth  of  the  world.  It  was  singularly  graceful  and 
appropriate  that  the  funeral  discourse  of  the  greatest 
American  Novelist,  should  have  been  pronounced  by 
the  greatest  American  Poet — and  should  we  say  the 
greatest  living  poet  who  speaks  the  tongue  of  Milton 
and  Shakspeare,  who  would  dare  to  place  another 
name  in  competition  for  the  honor  with  that  of  Bry- 
ant ? 


Public  "  Lectures,"  or  the  "  Lyceum,"  as  on« 
of  the  lecturing  notabilities  not  very  felicitously  de- 
nominates the  institution,  had  begun  to  assume  a 
somewhat  mythical  character  in  the  estimation  of 
townsmen,  as  relics  of  ages  long  gone  by,  of  which 
man's  memory — the  Metropolitan  man's,  that  is — 
takes  no  note.  We  have  indeed  had  rumors  from 
the  "  Athens  of  America,"  and  other  far-away  places, 
that  Lectures  had  not  fallen  into  utter  desuetude ; 
but  we  were,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  put  little  faith 
in  the  reports.  During  the  last  few  weeks,  however, 
the  matter  has  again  forced  its  way  into  the  town 
talk.  The  "  Tabernacle"  weekly  opens  its  pon- 
derous jaws,  for  the  delivery  of  the  "  People's  Lec- 
tures," where,  for  the  not  very  alarming  sum  of  one 
shilling — with  a  deduction  in  cases  where  a  gentle- 
man is  accompanied  by  more  ladies  than  one — a 
person  may  listen  for  an  hour  to  the  mystic  elocution 
and  seer-like  deliverances  of  Emerson,  or  may  hear 
Kane  depict  the  dreamy  remembrances  of  those 
Hyperborean  regions  where  sunrise  and  sunset  are 
by  no  means  those  every-day  occurrences  that  they 
are  in  more  equatorial  regions.  To  us,  as  we  sit  in 
our  Easy  Chair,  it  seems  as  though  this  system  of 
cheap  popular  public  lectures  were  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  expansion.  Why  should  not  Silliman  or 
GuYOT  address  three  thousand  instead  of  three  hun- 
dred hearers  ?  Why  should  they  not  unswathe  the 
world  from  its  swaddling-clothes  before  an  audience 
which  would  fill  our  largest  halls  ?  Why  should  not 
Orville  Dewey  discourse  on  the  great  problems 
of  Human  Destiny  and  Progress  before  an  assem- 
blage which  should  people  the  cavernous  depths  of 
the  "  Tabernacle,"  as  well  as  before  the  audience, 
relatively  small,  though  doubtless  fit,  assembled  be- 
fore the  frescoes  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  ?  We 
throw  these  suggestions  out  lightly,  by  way  of  hint : 
a  graver  consideration  of  them  would  belong  rather 
to  our  Table  than  to  our  Easy  Chair  discourses. 


Asa  sort  of  pendant  to  the  nine-days'  talk  of  the 
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Forrest  divorce  case,  we  notice  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  approval  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  ex- 
emplary damages  awarded  in  the  case  of  a  savage 
and  cowardly  assault  committed  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  that  scandalous  affair.  Though  no  pecuniary- 
award  can  make  reparation  to  the  person  who  has 
suffered  the  infliction  of  brutal  personal  outrage,  yet 
as  long  as  there  are  ruflians  whose  only  susceptible 
point  is  the  pocket-nerve,  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
actual  cautery  applied  to  that  sensitive  point. 


If  things  continue  much  longer  in  their  present 
downward  course,  it  will  be  necessary  for  any  man 
who  hopes  to  gain  acceptance  in  respectable  society 
to  have  it  distinctly  noted  on  his  cards  and  letters  of 
introduction,  that  he  is  not  a  Member  of  either  House 
of  Congress.  The  last  month  has  been  signalized  at 
Washington  by  several  exhibitions  of  Congressional 
scurrility,  which  in  no  other  city  in  the  Union  would 
have  been  tolerated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lowest 
dens  of  infamy.  In  one  of  these  affairs,  the  summit 
of  impudence  was  crowned  by  one  of  the  interlocu- 
tors, who,  after  giving  and  receiving  the  most  abusive 
epithets,  excused  himself  from  having  recourse  to 
the  duello,  that  ultima  ratio — of  fools — on  the  plea 
that  he  was  a  member  of  a  Christian  church  ;  which 
plea  was  magnanimously  accepted  by  his  no  less 
chivalrous  compeer  in  abuse.  It  would  be  no  easy 
task  to  decide  which  was  the  most  disreputable,  the 
"satisfaction"  evaded,  or  the  means  of  its  evasion. 


This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  stringent 
"  Maine  Liquor  Law,"  which  is  proposed  for  adop- 
tion in  the  Empire  State  ;  but  we  can  not  avoid 
chronicling  the  almost  sublime  assumption  of  one 
of  its  opponents,  who  challenged  its  advocates  to 
name  any  man  of  lofty  genius  who  was  not  a  "  toddy- 
drinker."  As  this  side  of  the  measure  seems  sadly 
in  want  of  both  speakers  and  arguments,  we  consider 
ourselves  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  opponents  of 
the  law,  for  insinuating  to  them  that  the  defense  of 
punch  by  Fielding's  hero,  that  it  was  "  a  good  whole- 
some liquor,  nowhere  spoken  against  in  Scripture," 
is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension  and  appli- 
cation. 


A  SOMEWHAT  characteristic  reminiscence  of  John 
Newland  Maffitt  has  been  lying  for  a  long  while 
in  our  mind ;  and  we  can  not  do  better  than  accord 
to  it  the  honors  of  paper  and  ink.  It  happened  years 
ago,  when  that  eccentric  preacher  was  in  the  height 
of  his  reputation  ;  when  he  was,  or  at  least  thought 
he  was  in  earnest ;  before  the  balance  of  his  mind  had 
been  destroyed  by  adulation,  conceit,  vanity,  and 
something  worse. 

During  these  days,  in  one  of  his  joumeyings,  he 
came  to  a  place  on  the  Mississippi — perhaps  its  name 
was  not  Woodville,  but  that  shall  be  its  designation 
lor  the  occasion.  Now,  Woodville  was  the  most  no- 
toriously corrupt  place  on  the  whole  river ;  it  was  the 
sink  into  which  all  the  filth  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try was  poured ;  it  was  shunned  like  a  pest-house, 
and  abandoned  to  thieves,  gamblers,  desperadoes,  and 
robbers. 

Mafiitt  determined  to  labor  in  this  uninviting  field. 
He  commenced  preaching,  and  soon  gathered  an  au- 
dience ;  for  preaching  was  something  new  there  ;  and 
besides,  Maffitt's  silvery  tones  and  strange  flashes  of 
eloquence  would  at  that  time  attract  an  audience  any 
where.  Those  who  knew  the  man  only  in  his  later 
years  know  nothing  of  him. 

Day  after  day  he  preached,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
He  portrayed  the  bliss  of  heaven — its  purity  and  peace 


— in  his  most  rapt  and  glowing  manner.  It  was  the 
last  place  which  could  have  any  charms  for  his  Wood- 
ville audience. 

He  portrayed  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  the  world  of 
woe.  Apart  from  its  physical  torments — and  they 
felt  a  sort  of  wild  pride  in  defying  these — they  rather 
liked  the  picture.  At  all  events,  it  was  much  more 
to  their  taste  than  was  his  description  of  heaven. 

So  it  went  on,  day  after  day.  Not  a  sigh  of  peni- 
tence ;  not  a  wet  eye ;  not  a  single  occupant  of  the 
anxious  seat.     His  labors  were  fruitless. 

Finally,  he  determined  upon  a  change  of  tactics. 
He  spoke  of  the  decay  of  Woodville  ;  how  it  was 
falling  behind  every  other  town  on  the  river — "  Oh!" 
said  he,  "  might  but  the  Angel  of  Mercy  be  sent  forth 
from  before  the  Great  White  Throne,  commissioned 
to  proclaim  to  all  the  region  round  that  there  was  a 
revival  in  Woodville,  and  what  a  change  there  would 
be  !  The  people  would  flock  here  from  every  quarter ; 
the  hum  of  business  would  be  heard  in  your  streets  ; 
the  steamers,  whose  bright  wheels  now  go  flashing 
past  your  wharf,  would  stay  in  their  fleet  career ; 
these  dense  forests,  which  now  lour  around,  would 
be  hewn  down  and  piled  up  for  food  for  these  vast 
leviathans  ;  and  thus  a  golden  tide  would  pour  in  upon 
you ;  and  Woodville  would  become  the  wealthiest, 
the  most  beautiful,  and  the  happiest  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  Father  of  Waters  !" 

A  chord  had  been  touched  in  the  hitherto  insensible 
hearts  of  the  Woodvillers.  Thought,  emotion,  feel- 
ing, were  aroused  ;  and  soon  the  strange  electric 
sympathy  of  mind  with  mind  was  excited.  The  emo- 
tion spread  and  increased  ;  the  anxious  seats  were 
thronged  ;  and  a  powerful,  and  to  all  appearance  gen- 
uine revival  of  religion  ensued.  The  character  of 
Woodville  was  entirely  changed  ;  and  from  that  time 
it  has  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  moral,  quiet, 
thriving,  and  prosperous  of  all  the  minor  towns  upon 
the  Mississippi. 


Turning  our  eye  Paris-ward,  our  first  emotion  is 
one  of  sorrow — for  their  sakes  and  our  own — at  the 
present  sad  fate  of  our  French  brethren  of  the  quill. 
The  bayonet  has  pitted  itself  against  the  pen,  and  has 
come  off  victor — for  the  time  being.  The  most  imme- 
diate sufferers  are  doubtless  political  writers,  who 
must  stretch  their  lucubrations  upon  the  Procrustean 
bed  furnished  by  the  Prince-President.  But  the 
spsirhliiig  feuilletonists  who  blow  up  such  brilliant  bub- 
bles of  romance  from  the  prosaic  soap-and-water  of 
every-day  life,  can  not  escape.  How  can  Fancy  have 
free  play  when  the  Fate-like  shears  of  the  Censure  or 
the  mace  of  the  new  press-law  are  suspended  over  its 
head  ?  Besides,  the  lynx-eye  of  despotism  may  detect 
a  covert  political  allusion  in  the  most  finely-wrought 
romance  of  domestic  life.  The  delicate  touches  by 
which  the  feuilletonist  sought  to  depict  the  fate  of  the 
deserted  girl  whose  body  was  fished  up  from  the  Seine, 
may  be  thought  to  bear  too  strongly  upon  the  fate  of 
poor  LiBERTK,  betrayed  and  deserted  by  her  quon- 
dam adorer,  the  Nephew  of  his  Uncle  ;  in  which  case, 
the  writer  would  find  himself  forced  to  repent  of  his 
pathos  behind  the  gratings  of  a  cell,  while  his  pub- 
lisher's pocket  would  suffer  the  forfeiture  of  the  'cau- 
tion-money.' Parisian  gossip  can  not,  under  such 
circumstances,  furnish  us  any  thing  very  lively,  but 
must  content  itself  with  chronicling  the  brilliant  but 
tiresome  receptions  of  the  Elysee, 

An  occasional  claw  is  however  protruded  through 
the  velvet  paws  upon  which  French  society  creeps 
along  so  daintily  in  these  critical  days,  showing  thai 
the  propensity  to  scratch  is  not  extinct,  though  for 
the  present,  as  far  as  the  President  and  his  doings 
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are  concerned,  "I  dare  not  waits  upon  I  would"  in 
the  cat-like  Parisian  salon  life. 


The  subject  of  gossip  most  thoroughly  French  in 
ita  character,  which  has  of  late  days  passed  current, 
is  one  of  which  the  final  scene  was  Genoa,  and  the 
prominent  actor  unfortunately  an  American.  We 
touch  upon  the  leading  points  of  this  as  they  pass 
cturrent  from  lip  to  lip. 

Our  readers  have  no  great  cause  of  regret  if  they 
have  never  before  heard  of,  or  have  entirely  forgotten, 
a  certain  so-called  "Chevalier"  Wykoff,  who,  a 
few  j'^ears  since,  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety,  in 
certain  circles  in  this  country,  as  the  personal  at- 
tendant of  the  famous  danseuse,  Fanny  Elssler. 
Since  that  time  the  Chevalier  has  occasionally  shown 
his  head  above  water  in  connection  with  Politics, 
Literature,  Fashion,  and  Frolic. 

In  due  course  of  years  the  Chevalier  grew  older 
if  not  wiser,  and  became  anxious  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  wife — provided  that  she  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  fortune.  It  chanced  that,  about  these 
times,  a  lady  whom  he  had  known  for  many  years, 
without  having  experienced  any  touches  of  the  ten- 
der passion,  was  left  an  orphan  with  a  large  fortune. 
The  sympathizing  Chevalier  was  prompt  with  his 
condolences  at  her  irreparable  loss,  and  soon  es- 
t-ablished  himself  in  the  character  of  confidential 
friend. 

The  lady  decides  to  visit  the  Continent  to  recruit 
her  shattered  health.  The  Chevalier — sympathizing 
friend  that  he  is — is  at  once  convinced  that  there  is 
for  him  no  place  like  the  Continent. 

Having  watched  the  pear  till  he  supposed  it  fully 
ripe,  the  ex-squire  to  the  danseuse  proposed  to  shake 
the  tree.  One  evening  he  announced  that  he  must 
depart  on  the  morrow,  and  handed  the  lady  a  for- 
midable document,  which  he  requested  her  to  read, 
and  to  advise  him  in  respect  to  its  contents. 

The  document  proved  to  be  a  letter  to  another 
lady,  a  friend  of  both  parties,  announcing  a  deliberate 
intention  of  offering  his  fine  person,  though  somewhat 
the  worse  for  wear,  to  the  lady  who  was  reading  the 
letter  addressed  to  her  friend.  This  proposal  in  the 
third  person  met  with  little  favor,  and  the  Chevalier 
received  a  decided  negative  in  the  second  person. 

The  Chevalier,  however,  saw  too  many  solid 
charms  in  the  object  of  his  passion  to  yield  the  point 
so  easily.  The  lady  returns  to  London,  and  lo  ! 
there  is  the  Chevalier.  She  flees  to  Paris,  and  thither 
he  hies.  She  hurries  to  Switzerland,  and  one  morn- 
ing as  she  looks  out  of  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard, 
she  is  greeted  with  the  Chevalier's  most  finished 
bow  of  recognition.  She  walks  by  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  her  shadow  floats  upon  its  waters  by 
the  side  of  that  of  her  indefatigable  adorer.  He 
watches  his  opportunity  and  seizes  her  hand,  mut- 
tering low  words  of  love  and  adoration  ;  and  as  a 
company  of  pleasure-seekers  to  whom  they  are  known 
approaches,  he  raises  his  voice  so  as  to  be  heard, 
and  declares  that  he  will  not  release  the  hand  until 
he  receives  a  promise  of  its  future  ownership.  Be- 
wildered and  confused,  the  lady  whispers  a  "  Yes," 
and  is  for  the  moment  set  at  liberty.  No  sooner  is 
she  fairly  rid  of  him  than  she  retracts  her  promise, 
and  forbids  her  adorer  the  house. 

She  again  flies  to  the  Continent  to  avoid  him.  He 
follows  upon  her  track,  bribes  couriers  and  servants 
all  along  her  route,  and  finally  manages  at  Genoa  to 
^et  her  into  a  house  which  he  declares  to  be  full  of 
his  dependents.  He  locks  the  door,  and  declares 
that  marry  him  she  must  and  shall.  She  refuses, 
and  makes  an  outcry.     He  seizes  her  and  tries  to 


soothe  her  with  chloroform.  Once  more  she  is  fright- 
ened into  a  consent. 

But  the  Chevalier  is  now  determined  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  ;  and  demands  a  written  agree- 
ment to  marry  him,  under  penalty  of  the  forfeiture 
of  half  her  fortune,  in  case  of  refusal.  To  this  the 
lady  consents  :  and  the  ardent  admirer  leaves  the 
room  to  order  a  carriage  to  convey  her  to  her  hotel. 
She  seizes  the  opportunity  to  make  her  escape. 

On  the  day  following,  the  adventurous  Chevalier 
involuntarily  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  Intend- 
ant  of  Police,  and  finds  that  his  "  bold  stroke  for  a 
wife"  is  like  to  entail  upon  him  certain  disagreeable 
consequences  in  the  shape  of  abundant  opportunity 
for  reflection,  while  a  compulsory  guest  of  the  public 
authorities  of  Genoa. 

Ought  not  the  Chevalier  Wykoff  to  have  been  a 
Frenchman  ? 


THE  following  anecdote  of  a  legal  gentleman  of 
Missouri,  was  compiled  many  years  ago  from  a 
newspaper  of  that  State.  There  is  a  racy  freshness 
about  it  that  is  quite  delightful : 

Being  once  opposed  to  Mr.  S ,  then  lately  a 

member  of  Congress,  he  remarked  as  follows  to  the 
jury,  upon  some  point  of  disagreement  between  them : 

"  Here  my  brother  S and  I  difl^er  materially. 

Now  this,  after  all,  is  very  natural.  Men  seldom  see 
things  in  the  same  light ;  and  they  may  disagree  in 
opinion  upon  the  simplest  principles  of  the  law,  and 
that  very  honestly  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  neither, 
perhaps,  can  perceive  any  earthly  reason  why  they 
should.  And  this  is  merely  because  they  look  at  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  subject,  and  do  not  view  it  in  all 
its  bearings. 

"  Now,  let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
that  a  man  should  come  into  this  court-room,  and 

boldly  assert  that  my  brother  S 's  head  "  (here 

he  laid  his  hand  very  familiarly  upon  the  large 
"  chuckle-head  "  of  his  opponent)  "  is  a  squash  !  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  maintain,  and  perhaps  with 
equal  confidence,  that  it  was  a  head.  Now,  here 
would  be  difference — doubtless  an  honest  difference 
— of  opinion.  We  might  argue  about  it  till  doom's- 
day,  and  never  agree.  You  often  see  men  arguing 
upon  subjects  just  as  empty  and  trifling  as  this  !  But 
a  third  person  coming  in,  and  looking  at  the  neck  and 
shoulders  that  support  it,  would  say  at  once  that  J 
had  reason  on  my  side  ;  for  if  it  was  not  a  head,  it  at 
least  occupied  Xhe  place  of  one  :  it  stood  where  a  head 
ought  to  be  !" 

All  this  was  uttered  in  the  gravest  and  most  sol- 
emn manner  imaginable,  and  the  effect  was  irresist- 
ibly ludicrous. 

Washington  Irving,  in  one  of  his  admirable 
sketches  of  Dutch  character,  describes  an  old  worthy, 
with  a  loHg  eel-skin  queue,  a  sort  of  covering  that 
was  "  a  potent  nourisher  and  strengthener  of  the 
hair."  This  was  in  "  other  times ;"  and  here  is  a 
"  Tail"  of  that  remote  period  : 

"  A  Tale  I'll  tell  of  "  other  times," 
Because  I'm  m  the  mind  : 
You  may  have  seen  the  tale  before, 
I've  seen  it  oft  behind. 

"  There's  no  detraction  in  this  tale, 
Nor  any  vile  attack. 
Or  slander  when  'lis  told,  although 
It  goes  behind  one's  back, 

"  Impartial  auditors  it  had, 
Who  ne'er  began  to  rail. 
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Because  there  always  was  an  ear 
For  both  sides  of  the  tale. 

•  But  oh,  alas  !  I  have  forgot, 

I  am  not  in  the  queue  ; 
The  tale  has  just  dropped  from  my  head. 
As  it  was  wont  to  do  !" 


A  CLERGYMAN  in  One  ofour  New  England  villages 
once  preached  a  sermon,  which  one  of  his  auditors 
commended. 

*'  Yes,"  said  a  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  mention- 
ed, "it  was  a  good  sermon,  but  he  stole  it !" 

This  was  told  to  the  preacher.  He  resented  it,  at 
once,  and  called  upon  his  parishioner  to  retract  what 
he  had  said. 

"  I  am  not,"  replied  the  aggressor,  "  veiy  apt  to  re- 
tract any  thing  I  may  have  said,  for  I  usually  weigh 
my  words  before  I  speak  them.  But  in  this  instance 
I  will  retract.  I  said  you  had  stolen  the  sermon.  I 
find,  however,  that  I  was  wrong;  for  on  returning 
home,  and  referring  to  the  book  whence  I  thought  it 
had  been  taken,  I  found  it  there,  word  for  word  !" 

The  angry  clergyman  "  left  the  presence,"  with  an 
apparent  consciousness  that  he  had  made  very  little  by 
his  "  motion." 


We  gave  in  a  late  "  Drawer"  some  rather  frightful 
statistics  concerning  snufF-takers  and  tobacco-chew- 
ers  :  we  have  now  "  the  honor  to  present"  some  cu- 
riou's  characteristics  of  the  kinds  of  materiel  which 
have  regaled  the  nostrils  of  so  many  persons  who 
were  "  up  to  snuff." 

LuNDY  Foot,  the  celebrated  snuflf-manufacturer, 
originally  kept  a  small  tobacconist's  shop  at  Limerick, 
Ireland.  One  night  his  house,  which  was  uninsured, 
was  burnt  to  the  ground.  As  he  contemplated  the  smok- 
ing ruins  on  the  following  morning,  in  a  state  border- 
ing on  despair,  some  of  the  poor  neighbors,  groping 
among  the  embers  for  what  they  could  find,  stumbled 
upon  several  canisters  of  unconsumed  but  half-baked 
gnuff,  which  they  tried,  and  found  so  grateful  to  their 
noses,  that  they  loaded  their  waistcoat  pockets  with 
the  spoil. 

Lundy  Foot,  roused  from  his  stupor,  at  length 
imitated  their  example,  and  took  a  pinch  of  his  ov/n 
property,  when  he  was  instantly  struck  by  the  supe- 
rior pungency  and  flavor  it  had  acquired  from  the 
great  heat  to  which  it  had  been  exposed.  Treasuring 
up  this  valuable  hint,  he  took  another  house  in  a  place 
called  "  Black-Yard,"  and,  preparing  a  large  oven  for 
the  purpose,  set  diligently  about  the  manufacture  of 
that  high-dried  commodity,  which  soon  became  widely 
known  as  "  Black- Yard  Snuflf;"  a  term  subsequently 
corrupted  into  the  more  familiar  word,  "  Blackguard." 

Lundy  Foot,  making  his  customers  pay  liberally 
through  the  nose  for  one  of  the  most  "  distinguished" 
kinds  of  snuffs  in  the  world,  soon  raised  the  price  of 
his  production,  took  a  larger  house  in  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, and  was  often  heard  to  say, 

"  I  made  a  very  handsome  fortune  by  being,  as  I 
supposed,  utterly  ruined!" 


Somebody  has  described  Laughter  as  "  a  faculty 
bestowed  exclusively  upon  man,"  and  one  which 
there  is,  therefore,  a  sort  of  impiety  in  not  exercising 
as  frequently  as  we  can.  One  may  say,  with  Titus, 
that  we  have  "  lost  a  day,"  if  it  shall  have  passed 
without  laughing.  "  An  inch  of  laugh  is  worth  an 
ell  of  moan  in  any  state  of  the  market,"  says  one  of 
the  old  English  "  Fathers."  Pilgrims  at  the  shrine 
of  Mecca  consider  laughter  so  essential  a  part  of  their 
devotion  that  they  call  upon  their  prophet  to  preserve 
them  from  sad  faces. 


"Ah!"  cried  Rabelais,  with  an  honest  pride,  as 
his  friends  were  weeping  around  his  sick  bed  ;  "  if  I 
were  to  die  ten  times  over,  I  should  never  make  you 
cry  half  so  much  as  I  have  made  you  laugh  !" 

After  all,  if  laughter  be  genuine,  and  consequently 
a  means  of  innocent  enjoyment,  can  it  be  inept  ? 


Taylor,  an  English  author,  relates  in  his  "'  Rec- 
ords," that  having  restored  to  sight  a  boy  who  had 
been  born  blind,  the  lad  was  perpetually  amusing 
himself  with  a  hand-glass,  calling  his  own  reflection 
his  "  little  man,"  and  inquiring  why  he  could  make 
it  do  every  thing  he  did,  except  to  shut  its  eyes.  A 
French  lover,  making  a  present  of  a  mirror  to  his 
mistress,  sent  with  it  the  following  lines  : 

"  This  mirror  my  object  of  love  will  unfold, 
Whensoe'er  your  regard  it  allures  ; 
Oh,  would,  when  I'm  gazing,  that  I  might  behold 
On  its  surface  the  object  of  yours .'" 

This  is  very  delicate  and  pretty ;  but  the  following 
old  epigram,  on  the  same  subject,  is  in  even  a  much 
finer  strain  : 

"  When  I  revolve  this  evanescent  state. 
How  fleeting  is  its  form,  how  short  its  date  ; 
My  being  and  my  stay  dependent  still 
Not  on  my  own,  but  on  another's  will : 
I  ask  myself,  as  I  my  image  view. 
Which  is  the  real  shadow  of  the  two?" 


It  is  a  little  singular,  but  it  is  true,  that  scarcely 
any  native  writer  has  succeeded  better  in  giving  what 
is  termed  the  true  "  Yankee  dialect,"  than  a  foreigner, 
an  Englishman,  Judge  Haliburton,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
"  Sam  Slick."  Hear  him  describe  a  pretty,  heartless 
bar-maid,  whom  he  met  at  the  "  Liner's  Hotel,  in 
Liverpool :" 

"  What  a  tall,  well-made,  handsome  piece  of  furni- 
ture she  is,  ain't  she,  though  ?  Look  at  her  hair — 
ain't  it  neat?  And  her  clothes  fit  so  well,  and  hrv 
cap  is  so  white,  and  her  complexion  so  clear,  and 
she  looks  so  good-natured,  and  smiles  so  sweet,  it 
does  one  good  to  look  at  her.  She's  a  whole  team 
and  a  horse  to  spare,  that's  a  fact.  I  go  and  call  for 
three  or  four  more  glasses  than  I  want,  every  day, 
just  for  the  sake  of  talking  to  her.     She  always  says, 

"  '  What  will  you  be  pleased  to  have,  sir !' 

"  '  Something,'  says  I,  '  that  I  can't  have,'  looking 
at  her  pretty  mouth — about  the  wickedest. 

"  Well,  she  laughs,  for  she  knows  well  enough 
what  I  mean  ;  and  she  says, 

"  *  Pr'aps  you'll  have  a  glass  of  bitters,  sir,'  and  off 
she  goes  to  get  it. 

"  Well,  this  goes  on  three  or  four  times  a  day  ; 
every  time  the  identical  same  tune,  only  with  varia- 
tions. It  wasn'  t  a  great  while  afore  I  was  there 
agin. 

"  *  What  will  you  be  pleased  to  have,  sir?'  said  she 
agin,  laughin'. 

"  '  Something  I  can't  git,'  says  I,  a-laughin'  too. 
and  lettin'  off"  sparks  from  my  eyes  like  a  blacksmith's 
chimney. 

"  '  You  can't  tell  that  till  you  try,'  says  she  ;  '  bvu 
you  can  have  your  bitters  at  any  rate  ;'  and  she  goes 
agin  and  draws  a  glass,  and  gives  it  to  me, 

"  Now  she's  seen  you  before,  and  knows  you  very 
well.  Just  you  go  to  her  and  see  how  nicely  she'll 
curtshy,  how  pretty  she'll  smile,  and  how  lady-like 
she'll  say, 

"'How  do  you  do,  sir?  I  hope  you  are  quite 
well,  sir?  Have  you  just  arrived  ?  Here,  chamber- 
maid, show  this  gentleman  up  to  Number  Two  Hun- 
dred. Sorry,  sir,  we  are  so  full,  but  to-morrow  we 
will  move  you  into  a  better  room.     Thomas,  take  up 
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this  gentlenmn's  luggage.'     And  then  she'd  curtshy 
agin,  and  snule  so  handsome  ! 

"  Don't  that  look  well,  now?  Do  you  want  any 
thing  better  than  that  ?  If  you  do,  you  are  hard  to 
please,  that's  all.  But  stop  a  little  :  don't  be  in  such 
an  almighty,  everlastin'  hurry.  Think  afore  you 
speak.  Go  there,  agin,  see  her  a-smilin'  once  more, 
and  look  clust.  It's  only  skin-deep  ;  just  on  the  sur- 
face, like  a  cat's-paw  on  the  water;  it's  nothin'  but 
a  rimple  like,  and  no  more.  Then  look  cluster  still, 
and  you'll  discarn  the  color  of  it.  You  laugh  at  the 
•  color'  of  a  smile,  but  do  you  watch,  and  you'll  see  it. 

"  Look,  710W ;  don't  you  see  the  color  of  the  shil- 
ling there?  It's  white,  and  cold,  and  silvery:  it''s  a 
boughten  S7nile,  and  a  boughten  smile,  like  an  artificial 
{lower,  hain't  got  no  sweetness  into  it.  It's  like  whipt 
cream ;  open  your  mouth  wide  ;  take  it  all  in,  and 
shut  your  lips  down  tight,  and  it  ain't  nothin'.  It's 
only  a  mouthful  of  moonshine,  a'ter  all." 

Sam  goes  on  to  say  that  a  smile  can  easily  be 
counterfeited  ;  but  that  the  eye,  rightly  regarded, 
can  not  deceive. 

"  Square,  the  first  railroad  that  was  ever  made, 
was  made  by  Natur.  It  runs  strait  from  the  heart  to 
the  eye,  and  it  goes  so  almighty  fast  it  can't  be  com- 
pared to  nothin'  but  'iled  lightning.  The  moment 
the  heart  opens  its  doors,  out  jumps  an  emotion, 
whips  into  the  car,  and  offs,  like  wink,  to  the  eye. 
That's  the  station-house  and  terminus  for  the  pass- 
engers, and  every  passenger  carries  a  lantern  in  his 
hand,  as  bright  as  an  argand  lamp ;  you  can  see  him 
ever  so  far  oflf. 

"  Look  to  the  eye,  Square  :  if  there  ain't  no  lamp 
there,  no  soul  leaves  the  heart  that  hitch  :  there  ain't 
no  train  runnin',  and  the  station-house  is  empty. 
Smiles'  can  be  put  on  and  off,  like  a  wig ;  sweet  ex- 
pressions come  and  go  like  lights  and  shades  in 
natur  ;  the  hands  will  squeeze  like  a  fox-trap ;  the 
body  bends  most  graceful ;  the  ear  will  be  most  at- 
tentive ;  the  manner  will  flatter,  so  you're  enchant- 
ed ;  and  the  tongue  will  lie  like  the  devil :  but  the 
eye  never. 

"  But,  Square,  there's  all  sorts  of  eyes.  There's 
an  onmeanin'  eye,  and  a  cold  eye  ;  a  true  eye  and  a 
false  eye  ;  a  sly  eye,  a  kickin'  eye,  a  passionate  eye, 
a  revengeful  eye,  a  manoeuvring  eye,  a  joyous  eye, 
and  a  sad  eye ;  a  squintin'  eye,  and  the  evil-eye  ; 
and  more'n  all,  the  dear  little  lovin'  eye.  They  must 
all  be  studied  to  be  larnt ;  but  the  two  important  ones 
to  be  known  are  the  true  eye  and  the  false  eye." 

An  American  writer,  somewhat  more  distinguished 
as  a  philosopher  and  psychologist  than  Mr.  Slick, 
contends  that  the  "practiced  eye"  may  often  deceive 
the  most  acute  observer,  but  that  there  is  something 
in  the  play  of  the  lines  about  the  mouth,  the  shades 
of  emotion  developed  by  the  least  change  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  lips,  that  defies  the  strictest  self-con. 
trol.     We  leave  both  theories  with  the  reader. 


That  was  a  pleasant  story,  told  of  an  English 
wit,  of  very  pleasant  memory,  who  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  "  turning  the  tables"  upon  an  opponent, 
when  he  found  himself  losing.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  rapidly  losing  ground  in  a  literary  discussion, 
when  the  opposite  party  exclaimed : 

"  My  good  friend,  you  are  not  such  a  rare  scholar 
a.s  you  imagine  ;  you  are  only  an  every-day  man." 

"  Well,  and  you  are  a  week  one,"  replied  the  other  ; 
who  instantly  jumped  upon  the  back  of  a  horse-laugh, 
and  rode  victoriously  over  his  prostrate  conqueror. 


We  know  not  the  author  of  the  following  lines, 
nor  liow,  or  at  what  time,  they  came  to  find  a  place 


in  the  "  Drawer ;"  but  there  is  no  reader  who  will 
not  pronounce  them  very  touching  and  beautiful : 

I  am  not  old — I  can  not  be  old, 

Though  three-score  years  and  ten 
Have  wasted  away  like  a  tale  that  is  told, 

The  lives  of  other  men. 
I  am  not  old — though  friends  and  foes 

Alike  have  gone  to  their  graves  ; 
And  left  me  alone  to  my  joys  or  my  woes. 

As  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  waves 
I  am  not  old — I  can  not  be  old, 

Though  tottering,  wrinkled,  and  gray  ; 
Though  my  eyes  are  dim,  and  my  marrow  ia  cold, 

Call  me  not  old  to-day  ! 
For  early  memories  round  me  throng, 

Of  times,  and  manners,  and  men  ; 
As  I  look  behind  on  my  journey  so  long, 

Of  three-score  miles  and  ten. 
I  look  behind  and  am  once  more  young, 

Buoyant,  and  brave,  and  bold ; 
And  my  heart  can  sing,  as  of  yore  it  sung, 

Before  they  called  me  old. 
I  do  not  see  her — the  old  wife  there — 

Shriveled,  and  haggard,  and  gray  ; 
But  I  look  on  her  blooming,  soft,  and  fair. 

As  she  was  on  her  wedding-day. 
I  do  not  see  you,  daughters  and  sons, 

In  the  likeness  of  women  and  men  ; 
But  I  kiss  you  now  as  I  kissed  you  once. 

My  fond  little  children  then. 
And  as  my  own  grandson  rides  on  my  knee. 

Or  plays  with  his  hoop  or  kite, 
I  can  well  recollect  I  was  merry  as  he. 

The  bright-eyed  little  wight  I 
'Tis  not  long  since — it  can  not  be  long. 

My  years  so  soon  were  spent, 
Since  I  was  a  boy,  both  straight  and  strong. 

But  now  I  am  feeble  and  bent. 
A  dream,  a  dream — it  is  all  a  dream  I 

A  strange,  sad  dream,  good  sooth ; 
For  old  as  I  am,  and  old  as  I  seem. 

My  heart  is  full  of  youth. 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  tongue  hath  not  told, 

And  ear  hath  not  heard  it  sung. 
How  buoyant  and  bold,  tho'  it  seem  to  grow  old, 

Is  the  heart  forever  young  I 
Forever  young — though  life's  old  age, 

Hath  every  nerve  unstrung  ; 
The  heart,  the  heart  is  a  heritage. 

That  keeps  the  old  man  young ! 


That  is  a  good  story  told  of  an  empty  coxcomb, 
who,  after  having  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany for  some  time  with  himself  and  his  petty  ail- 
ments, observed  to  the  celebrated  caustic  Dr.  Parr, 
that  he  could  never  go  out  without  catching  cold  in 
his  head. 

"  No  wonder,"  said  the  doctor,  rather  pettishly  ; 
"  you  always  go  out  without  any  thing  in  it !" 

We  have  heard  somewhere  of  another  of  the  same 
stamp,  who  imagined  himself  to  be  a  poet,  and  who 
said  to  "  Nat.  Lee,"  whose  insane  verse  was  much 
in  vogue  at  the  time  : 

'*  It  is  not  easy  to  write  like  a  madman,  as  you  do." 

"  No,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  it  is  very  easy  to 
write  like  a  fool,  as  you  do  !" 

There  was  some  "  method"  in  the  "  madness"  that 
dictated  that  cutting  rejoinder,  at  any  rate. 


"  I  was  once  a  sea-faring  man,"  said  an  old  New- 
York  ship-master  one  day,  to  a  friend  in  "  The 
Swamp,"  "  and  my  first  voyage  was  to  the  East  In- 
dies. To  keep  me  from  mischief,  the  mate  used  to 
set  me  picking  oakum,  or  ripping  up  an  old  sail  for 
'  parceling,'  as  it  was  called.  While  engaged  on© 
day  at  this  last  employment,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
small  piece  ©f  the  sail  would  answer  an  admirable 
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purpose  in  mending  my  duck  over-trowsers,  as  they 
were  beginning  to  be  rather  tender  in  certain  places, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  my  sitting  down  so  much.  I  soon 
appropriated  a  small  piece,  but  was  detected  by  the 
mate  while  '  stowing  it  away.' 

"  He  took  it  from  me,  and  while  he  was  lecturing 
me,  the  captain,  a  noble  fellow,  with  a  human  heart 
in  his  bosom,  came  on  deck,  when  the  whole  matter 
was  laid  before  him. 

"  '  A ,'  said  he,  *  always  ask  for  what  you  want ; 

if  it  is  denied  to  you,  then  steal  it,  if  you  think  proper.' 

"  I  remembered  his  advice  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
afterward  had  another  piece  of  canvas  snugly 
'  stowed  away.'  I  carried  it  forward,  and  gave  it  to 
my  '  chummy,'  an  old  '  salt,'  who  had  the  charge  of 
my  wardrobe  (which  consisted  of  six  pairs  of  duck- 
trowsers,  the  same  number  of  red-flannel  shirts,  a 
Scotch  woolen  cap,  and  a  fine-tooth  comb),  and  per- 
formed my  mending. 

"  The  next  day  I  went  on  deck  with  a  clean  pair 
of  trowsers  on,  neatly  patched.  As  I  was  going  for- 
ward the  captain  hailed  me  : 

"  '  You  took  that  piece  of  canvas,  sir  !' 

'* '  Yes,  captain,'  1  replied,  '  I  did.  You  yourself 
told  me  to  ask,  and  if  1  was  refused,  to  do  the  other 
thing.     I  was  refused,  and  did  do  the  '  other  thing.' ' 

" '  Well,'  rejoined  the  captain.  '  I  have  no  great 
objection  to  your  having  the  canvas,  but  let  me  tell 
you  that  you  will  never  make  a  sailor  if  you  carry 
your  flying-jib  over  the  stern  !' 

"  My  '  chummy,'  sewing  from  the  inside,  had 
'  seated'  my  trowsers  with  a  piece  of  canvas  marked 
'F.  Jib!'" 


There  used  to  be  quite  popular,  many  years  ago, 
a  species  of  letter- writing  in  poetry,  in  accomplishing 
which  much  ingenuity  was  tasked  and  much  labor 
expended.  The  ensuing  lines  are  a  good  example 
of  this  kind  of  composition  by  comic  writers  who 
have  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  joking  to  get  "  out 
of  their  letters."  The  lines  were  addressed  to  Miss 
Emma  Vee,  who  had  a  pet  jay,  of  which  she  was 
very  fond  : 

"  Your  jay  is  fond,  which  well  I  know, 
He  does  S  A  to  prove  ; 
And  he  can  talk,  I  grant,  but  O  ! 
He  can  not  talk  of  love. 

"  Believe  me,  M  A,  when  I  say, 
I  dote  to  that  X  S, 
I  N  V  even  that  pet  .T, 
Which  U  sometimes  caress. 
"  Though  many  other  girls  I  know, 
And  they  are  fair,  I  C, 
Yet  U  X  L  them  all,  and  so 
I  love  but  MAY. 
"  M  A,  my  love  can  ne'er  D  K, 
Except  when  I  shall  die  ; 
And  if  your  heart  must  say  me  nay, 
Just  write  and  tell  me  Y  1" 


The  following  "  Welsh  Card  of  Invitation"  is  a 
very  amusing  example  of  the  avoidance  of  pronouns  : 

"  Mr.  Walter  Morton,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Morton, 
and  Miss  Sandys's  compliments  to  Mr.  Charles  Mor- 
gan, Mrs.  Charles  Morgan,  Miss  Charles  Morgan, 
and  the  Governess  (whose  name  Mr.  Walter  Morton, 
Mrs.  Walter  Morton,  and  Miss  Sandys  do  not  recol- 
lect), and  Mr.  Walter  Morton,  Mrs.  Walter  Morton, 
and  Miss  Sandys  request  the  favor  of  the  company 
of  Mr.  Charles  Morgan,  Mrs.  Charles  Morgan,  Miss 
Charles  Morgan,  and  the  Governess  (whose  name 
Mr.  Walter  Morton,  Mrs.  Walter  Morton,  and  Miss 
Sandys  do  not  recollect),  to  dinner  on  Monday  next. 

"  Mr   Walter  Morton,  Mrs.  Walter  Morton,    and 


Miss  Sandys,  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Charles  Morgan, 
Mrs.  Charles  Morgan,  Miss  Charles  Morgan,  and  thte 
Governess  (whose  name  Mr.  Walter  Morton,  Mrs. 
Walter  Morton,  and  Miss  Sandys  do  not  recollect), 
that  Mr.  Walter  Morton,  Mrs.  Walter  Morton,  and 
Miss  Sandys  can  accommodate  Mr.  Charles  Morgan, 
Mrs.  Charles  Morgan,  Miss  Charles  Morgan,  and  the 
Governess  (whose  name  Mr.  Walter  Morton,  Mrs. 
Walter  Morton,  and  Miss  Sandys  do  not  recollect), 
with  beds,  if  remaining  through  the  night  is  agreeable 
to  Mr.  Charles  Morgan,  Mrs.  Charles  Morgan,  Miss 
Charles  Morgan,  and  the  Governess  (whose  nanie 
Mr.  Walter  Morton,  Mrs.  Walter  Morton,  and  Miss 
Sandys  do  not  recollect !" 

This  is  an  exact  copy  of  an  authentic  note  of  in- 
vitation to  a  dinner-party.  In  point  of  roundabout- 
ativeness,  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  long  legal  papers 
which  used  to  be  served  upon  pecuniary  delinquents. 


If  you  would  enjoy  a  bit  of  most  natural  and 
felicitous  description,  read  the  following  by  that 
classical  and  witty  writer — no  longer,  with  sorrow 
be  it  spoken,  of  this  world — the  author  of  "  The 
American  in  Paris."  The  passage  has  been  in  the 
'*  Drawer"  for  many  years  : 

"  There  is  a  variety  of  little  trades  and  industries 
which  derive  their  chief  means  of  life  from  the  wants 
and  luxuries  of  the  street ;  I  mean  trades  that  are 
unknown  in  any  other  country  than  Paris.  You  will 
see  an  individual  moving  about  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  silent  and  active,  and  seizing  the  smallest  bit 
of  paper  in  the  dark,  where  you  can  see  nothing ; 
and  with  a  hook  in  the  end  of  a  stick,  picking  it  up, 
and  pitching  it  with  amazing  dexterity  into  a  basket 
tied  to  his  left  shoulder ;  with  a  cat-like  walk,  Ijeing 
every  where  and  nowhere  at  the  same  time,  stirring 
up  the  rubbish  of  every  nook  and  gutter  of  the  street, 
under  your  very  nose.  This  is  the  '  Chifl^onier.'  He 
is  a  very  important  individual.  He  is  in  matter  what 
Pythagoras  was  in  mind  ;  and  his  transformations  are 
scarcely  less  curious  than  those  of  the  Samian  sage. 
The  beau,  by  his  pains,  peruses  once  again  his  worn- 
out  dicky  or  cravat,  of  a  morning,  in  the  '  Magazin 
des  Modes ;'  while  the  politician  has  his  linen  breeches 
reproduced  in  the  '  Journal  des  Debats  ;'  and  many 
a  fine  lady  pours  out  her  soul  upon  a  billet-doiix  that 
was  once  a  dish-cloth.  The  '  chiff'onier'  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  little  trades,  and  is  looked  up  to  with 
envy  by  the  others.  He  has  two  coats,  and  on  holi- 
days wears  a  chain  and  quizzing-glass.  He  rises, 
too,  like  the  Paris  gentry,  when  the  chickens  roost, 
and  whgn  the  lark  cheers  the  morning,  goes  to  L»f  d. 

"  All  the  city  is  divided  into  districts,  and  lei.  out 
to  these  'chiffoniers'  by  the  hour  ;  to  one  from  ten  to 
eleven,  and  from  eleven  to  twelve  to  another,  and 
so  on  through  the  night ;  so  that  several  get  a  living 
and  consideration  from  the  same  district.  This  in- 
dividual does  justice  to  the  literary  compositions  of 
the  day.  He  crams  into  his  bag  indiscriminately  the 
last  vaudeville,  the  last  sermon  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  the  last  essay  of  the  Academy. 

"Just  below  the  'chiffonier'  is  the  '  Gratteur.' 
This  artist  scratches  the  livelong  day  between  the 
stones  of  the  pavement  for  old  nails  from  horses' 
shoes,  and  other  bits  of  iron ;  always  in  hope  of  a 
bit  of  silver,  and  even  perhaps  a  bit  of  gold  ;  more 
happy  in  his  hope  than  a  hundred  others  in  the  pos- 
session. He  has  a  store,  or  '  magazin,'  in  the  Fau- 
bourgs, where  he  deposits  his  ferruginous  treasure. 
His  wife  keeps  this  store,  and  is  a  '  Marchande  de 
Fer.^  He  maintains  a  family,  like  another  man  ;  one 
or  two  of  his  sons  he  brings  up  to  scratch  for  a  living, 
and  the  other  he  sends  to  college ;  and  he  has  a  lot 
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'  in  perpetuity'  in  P6re  la  Chaise.  His  rank,  how- 
ever, is  inferior  to  that  of  the  '  chiffonier,'  who  will 
not  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  he  don't 
ask  him  to  his  soirees." 


A  SAD  and  "harrowing"  event  (after  the  manner 
of  "  the  horrid"  poetical  school),  is  recorded  in  the 
subjoined  wild  "  Fragment :" 

"  His  eye  was  stern  and  wild  ;  his  cheek 
Was  pale  and  cold  as  clay  ; 
Upon  his  tightened  lip  a  smile 
Of  fearful  meaning  lay : 

"  lie  mused  awhile,  but  not  in  doubt ; 
No  trace  of  doubt  was  there  ; 
It  was  the  steady,  solemn  pause 
Of  resolute  despair  I 

"  Once  more  he  looked  upon  the  scroll, 
Once  more  its  words  he  read ; 
Then  calmly,  with  unflinching  hand, 
Its  folds  before  him  spread. 

"  I  saw  him  bare  his  throat,  and  seiz« 
The  blue,  cold-gleaming  steel, 
And  grimiy  try  the  temper'd  edge 
He  was  so  soon  to  feel ! 


"A  sickness  crept  upon  my  heart, 
And  dizzy  swam  my  head  : 
I  could  not  stir,  I  could  not  cry, 
I  felt  benumbed  and  dead  I 
"  Black  icy  horrors  struck  me  dumb. 
And  froze  my  senses  o'er : 
I  closed  my  eyes  in  utter  fear, 
And  strove  to  think  no  more  I 

"  Again  I  looked :  a  fearful  change 
Across  his  face  had  passed  ; 
He  seemed  to  rave : — on  cheek  and  lip 
A  flaky  foam  was  cast. 
"  He  raised  on  high  the  glittering  blade  ; 

Then  first  I  found  a  tongue  : 
'Hold  !  madman  !  stay  the  frantic  deed  !' 

I  cried,  and  forth  I  sprung  : 
"  He  heard  me,  but  he  heeded  not : 
One  glance  around  he  gave  : 
And  ere  I  could  arrest  his  hand. 
He  had — begun  to  shave  !" 
"We  can  recall  some  half-dozen  specimens  of  this 
style  of  writing ;  one,  at  least,  of  which,  from  an 
erratic  American  poet,  must  be  familiar  to  the  gen- 
eral reader. 


f  ittrnri}  MnWm. 


Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  (Published 
by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.)  The  subject  of  these 
volumes  has  left  a  reputation  for  strength  and  brill- 
iancy of  intellect  which,  we  imagine,  will  hardly  be 
justified  hereafter  by  the  perusal  of  her  writings. 
No  one,  however,  can  read  this  touching  tribute  to 
her  memory  without  perceiving  that  she  was  a  re- 
remarkable  woman.  It  at  once  explains  the  secret 
of  her  success,  and  of  her  want  of  general  recognition. 
From  her  early  childhood,  she  displayed  a  wonderful 
precocity  of  genius.  This  was  stimulated  by  con- 
stant mental  inebriation,  produced  by  the  excitements 
of  an  ambitious  and  ill-judged  education.  Her  girl- 
ish studies  were  devoted  to  subjects  which  demand- 
ed the  mature  experience  of  a  masculine  intellect. 
Deprived  of  the  frolic  delights  of  childhood,  a  woman 
in  cultivation  while  young  in  years,  goaded  to  the 
wildest  intensity  of  effort  by  the  urgency  of  an  ex- 
acting parent,  and  attaining  an  extraordinary  mental 
development  at  the  expense  of  her  physical  nature, 
she  must,  of  course,  soon  have  become  the  object 
of  marked  attention  and  wonder — a  prodigy  to  her 
friends,  and  a  mystery  to  herself  Thus  she  was 
early  placed  in  a  false  position.  She  grew  up  self- 
involved,  her  diseased  mind  preying  on  itself,  and 
tJie  consciousness  of  her  personal  importance  as- 
sumed a  gigantic  magnitude,  which  threatened  to 
overshadow  all  healthy  manifestations  of  character. 
In  this  condition,  she  was  accustomed  to  claim  more 
tlian  she  could  give — more  than  others  were  content 
to  grant.  The  loftiness  of  her  self-esteem  was  the 
measure  of  her  lavish  disdain.  Hence,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  with  whom  chance  had  made  her 
intimate,  she  was  more  formidable  than  attractive  to 
the  circle  of  her  acquaintance  ;  her  presence  in  soci- 
ety called  forth  aversion  or  terror  ;  as  she  dispensed 
the  scathing  splendors  of  her  Jove-like  lightnings, 
rather  than  the  sweet  refreshments  of  womanhood. 
But  beneath  this  social  despotism,  were  concealed  a 
genuine  kindliness  of  nature,  a  large  sympathizing 
heart,  a  singular  power  of  entering  into  the  condition 
of  others,  and  a  weird  magnetic  charm  which  drew 
to  her  closest  intimacy  the  most  opposite  characters. 
She  was,  moreover,  generoijs  and  noble  to  an  uncom- 


mon degree,  in  all  the  more  sacred  relations  of  life  ; 
with  a  high  sense  of  duty  ;  never  shrinking  from 
sacrifices ;  a  wise  and  faithful  counselor  where  her 
confidence  was  invoked ;  absolutely  free  from  every 
trait  of  petty  or  sordid  passion ;  the  very  soul  of 
honor ;  and  with  a  sense  of  justice  that  seemed  to 
ally  her  with  Eternal  Truth. — In  these  volumes,  she 
is  left  in  a  great  measure  to  speak  for  herself  Her 
letters  and  private  journals  present  a  transparent 
record  of  her  character.  The  editorial  portion,  by 
R.  W.  Emerson,  James  F.  Clarke,  and  W.  H.  Chan- 
ning,  is  executed  with  beautiful  candor.  The  most 
truthful  simplicity  graces  and  fortifies  their  state- 
ments. With  no  other  aim  than  to  exhibit  an  honest 
portraiture  of  their  friend,  they  have  in  no  case,  that 
we  can  discover,  allowed  their  private  feelings  to 
gain  the  mastery  over  their  sterner  judgments. — Her 
residence  in  Italy  reveals  her  heroism,  devotion,  and 
womanly  tenderness,  in  a  light  that  would  almost 
induce  the  belief,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  met 
her  only  in  the  antagonisms  of  society,  that  she  had 
changed  her  identity.  A  profound,  mysterious  pathos 
hovers  around  her  Italian  experience,  preparing  the 
reader  for  the  tragic  close  of  a  life,  which  was  itself 
a  tragedy.  The  description  of  her  last  hours  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  desolation,  before  which  grief  can 
only  bow  in  mute  tears. 

Charity  and  its  Fruits,  by  Jonathan  Edwards. 
edited  by  Tryon  Edwards.  A  new  work  from  the 
pen  of  the  illustrious  Northampton  pastor  can  not 
fail  to  be  welcome  to  the  admirers  of  his  profound 
and  original  genius.  Combining  a  rare  acuteness 
of  metaphysical  speculation,  with  a  glowing  fervor 
of  religious  sentiment,  Edwards  has  called  forth  the 
most  expressive  eulogiums  from  the  philosophers  of 
the  old  world,  while  his  name  is  still  "  familiar  as  a 
household  word"  in  the  primitive  homes  of  New  En- 
gland. His  character  presented  a  striking  union  of 
intellectual  vigor  with  earnest  piety.  The  childlike 
simplicity  of  his  tastes  was  blended  with  the  refined 
subtlety  of  a  mediaeval  schoolman.  The  apostle  of 
disinterested  love,  his  soul  was  inspired  and  thrilled 
with  contemplating  the  glories  of  redemption,  and 
the  triumphs  of  grace  over  the  ruins  of  humanity 
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The  Lectures  contained  in  this  volume  are  devoted 
to  his  favorite  theme.  They  illustrate  the  principle 
of  love  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  charactci, 
and  the  expression  of  reconciliation  with  the  Lord, 
fn  the  high  standard  of  duty  which  they  present,  in 
their  deep  and  comprehensive  view^s  of  human  na- 
ture, and  in  the  force  and  sweetness  of  their  style, 
they  compare  favorably  with  the  standard  productions 
of  their  author,  and  are  certainly  not  surpassed  by 
any  religious  treatise  of  modern  times. 

The  manuscripts  from  which  these  lectures  have 
been  prepared  were  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  as 
left  by  the  writer.  They  were  afterward  placed  in 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Hopkins  and  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  are 
now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public  by  the  pres- 
ent editor.  He  justly  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the 
religious  world  for  this  valuable  gift.  (Published  by 
R.  Carter  and  Brothers). 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  issued  a  neat  octavo 
edition  of  Sir  John  Richardson's  Arctic  Searching 
Expedition,  comprising  a  copious  journal  of  a  boat- 
voyage  through  Rupert's  Land  and  the  Arctic  Sea, 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin — a  variety  of  inter- 
esting details  concerning  the  savages  of  that  region 
— and  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  North  America.  Sir  John  Richardson  left 
Liverpool  in  March,  1848,  and  after  landing  in  New 
York,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Saut  Ste.  Marie, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  last  of  April.  Starting 
in  a  few  days  from  the  Saut,  he  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Winnipeg  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  ar- 
•-ived  at  Cumberland  House,  on  the  Saskatchewan, 
June  13 — a  distance  of  nearly  3000  miles  from  New 
York.  His  various  adventures  on  the  overland  route 
to  Fort  Confidence,  in  66  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
where  the  winter  residence  of  the  party  was  estab- 
lished, are  related  with  great  minuteness,  presenting 
a  lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  physical  phenomena  of  the  icy  North.  The  his- 
tory of  Sir  John  Franklin's  Expedition,  and  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  search  for  that  intrepid  navigator,  is 
briefly  recorded.  With  the  prevailing  interest  in 
every  thing  connected  with  Arctic  discovery,  this 
volume  is  a  most  seasonable  publication,  and  will  be 
read  with  avidity  by  our  intelligent  countrymen. 

The  Future  Wealth  of  America,  by  Francis  Bo- 
NYNGE,  is  a  volume  of  curious  interest,  describing 
the  physical  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  advantages  of  introduc- 
mg  several  new  branches  of  cultivation.  Among 
the  products  enumerated  by  the  author  as  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  country  are  tea,  coffee, 
and  indigo,  the  date,  the  orange,  the  peach  fruit,  and 
the  guava.  The  work,  though  written  in  an  enthusi- 
astic spirit,  is  filled  with  practical  details,  and  pre- 
sents a  variety  of  useful  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  national  prosperity.  Mr.  Bonynge  is 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  tropical 
products,  having  resided  for  fourteen  years  in  India 
and  China.  His  book  is  well-deserving  the  attention 
of  the  American  public. 

The  Twenty-second  Part  of  Copland's  Dictionary 
of  Practical  Medicine  is  published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers,  reaching  to  the  eight  hundredth  page  of 
the  third  volume  of  the  work,  and  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  letter  S.  For  laymen  who  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  a  medical  work,  this  Dictionary  forms  a 
valuable  book  of  reference,  and  may  be  consulted 
with  convenience  and  profit.  Its  merits  are  too  well 
known  to  the  profession  to  demand  comment. 

A  Reel  in  the  Bottle,  for  Jack  in  the  Doldrums,  by 
Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever.  Modem  allegory  is  a 
dangerous  species  of  composition.     The  taste  of  the 


age  demands  clearness,  brevity,  point ;  it  prefers 
practical  facts  to  mystic  symbols  ;  and,  above  all, 
rejects  artificial  tamperings  with  Oriental  imagery. 
Imitations  of  the  venerable  simplicity  of  the  Bible 
are  always  oflfensive  to  a  correct  mind  ;  and  scarcely 
less  so  is  the  ancient  form  of  allegory  disguised  in 
fashionable  trappings.  The  volume  now  put  forth 
by  Mr.  Cheever  forms  no  exception  to  these  remarks. 
He  has  met  with  but  indifferent  success,  in  an  at- 
tempt where  a  perfect  triumph  would  have  brought 
little  credit.  The  frequent  sacrifices  of  nature  and 
good  taste,  which  his  plan  demands,  illustrate  his 
ingenuity  at  the  expense  of  his  judgment.  He  re- 
minds us  of  John  Bunyan,  whom  he  takes  for  his 
model,  only  by  contrast.  We  should  as  soon  expect 
a  modern  Hamlet  from  Bulwer  as  a  second  Pilgrim's 
Progress  from  the  present  author.  (Published  by 
Charles  Scribner.) 

The  Head  of  the  Family,  by  the  gifted  author  of 
"  The  Ogilvies,"  forms  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
seventh  number  of  Harper's  *'  Library  of  Select 
Novels."  It  is  distinguished  for  the  absorbing  in- 
terest of  its  plot,  the  refinement  and  beauty  of  its 
characterizations,  and  its  frequent  scenes  of  tender- 
ness and  pathos. 

Neander's  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of 
James  has  been  translated  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant, 
and  published  by  Lewis  Colby.  We  have  before 
spoken  of  the  success  of  Mrs.  Conant,  as  the  trans- 
lator of  Neander.  She  has  accomplished  her  pres- 
ent task  with  equal  felicity.  Biblical  students  are 
greatly  in  her  debt  for  introducing  them  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  such  a  profound  and  sympathizing 
interpreter  of  Holy  Writ.  Neander  wisely  avoids 
metaphysical  subtleties.  Nor  is  he  a  barren,  verbal 
critic.  He  brings  a  sound,  robust  common  sense  to 
the  exposition  of  his  subject,  seeking  to  detect  the 
living  spirit  of  the  writer,  and  to  reproduce  it  with 
genuine  vitality.  A  new  glow  breathes  over  the 
sacred  page  under  his  cordial,  feeling  comments, 
and  we  seem  to  be  brought  into  the  most  intimate 
communion  with  the  inspired  writer.  It  is  no  small 
praise  to  say  of  the  translator,  that  she  has  trans- 
ferred this  lifesome  spirit,  to  a  great  degree,  into  her 
own  production. 

Redfield  has  published  a  spirited  translation  of 
Arsene  Houssaye's  work  on  the  Men  and  Women 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  France.  A  more  char- 
acteristic portraiture  of  that  egotistic  and  voluptuous 
age  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  language.  It  places  ua 
in  the  midst  of  the  frivolous  court,  where  the  love 
of  pleasure  had  triumphed  over  natural  sentiment, 
where  religion  was  lost  in  hypocrisy,  and  earnest- 
ness of  character  laughed  out  of  countenance  by 
shameless  adventurers.  The  brilliancy  of  coloring 
in  these  volumes  does  not  disguise  the  infamy  of  the 
persons  whom  it  celebrates.  They  are  displayed 
in  all  their  detestable  heartlessness,  and  present  a 
wholesome  warning  to  the  reader  by  the  hideous 
ugliness  of  their  example. 

Bon  Gaultier's  Book  of  Ballads.  These  clever 
parodies  and  satires,  whose  cool  audacity  and  mis- 
chievous love  of  fun  have  secured  them  a  favorite 
place  in  the  English  magazines,  have  been  repub- 
lished in  a  neat  edition  by  Redfield.  Our  too  thin- 
skinned  compatriots  may  find  something  to  provoke 
their  ire  in  the  American  Ballads,  but  the  sly  malioe 
of  these  effusions  generally  finds  an  antidote  in  their 
absurdity.  For  the  rest,  Bon  Gaultier  may  be  called, 
in  Yankee  parlance,  "  a  right  smart  chap,"  excelling 
in  a  species  of  literature  which  the  highest  genius 
rarely  attempts. 

We  have  a  new  edition  of  Walker's  Rhyming 
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Dictionary  from  Lindsay  and  Blakiston — a  welcome 
aid,  no  dovibt,  to  scribblers  in  pursuit  of  rhymes  un- 
der difficulties.  We  hope  it  will  not  have  the  effect 
to  stimulate  the  crop  of  bad  poetry,  which  of  late  has 
been  such  a  nuisance  to  honest  readers. 


Miss  Mitford,  in  her  Literary  Recollections  gives 
some  specimens  of  poetical  charades  by  Mr.  Praed, 
the  most  successful  composer  of  lyrical  jeux  d'esprit 
of  this  kind.  In  the  review  of  her  work  by  the 
Athenaeum,  the  two  following  charades  are  quoted, 
the  latter  of  which,  Miss  Mitford  says,  is  still  a  mys- 
tery to  her,  and  proposes  a  solution  to  her  readers : 

I. 
"  Come  from  my  First,  ay,  come ! 

The  battle  dawn  is  nigh  ; 
And  the  screaming  trump  and  the  thundering  drum 

Are  calling  thee  to  die  I 
Fight  as  thy  father  fought ; 

Fall  as  thy  father  fell ; 
Thy  task  is  taught ;  thy  shroud  is  wrought ; 

So  ;  forward  and  farewell ! 
"  Toll  ye  my  Second !  toll ! 

Fling  high  the  flambeau's  light ; 
And  sing  the  hymn  for  a  parted  soul 

Beneath  the  silent  night ' 
The  wreath  upon  his  head. 

The  cross  upon  his  breast. 
Let  the  prayer  be  said,  and  the  tear  be  shed, 

So, — take  him  to  his  rest ' 
"  Call  ye  my  Wliole,  ay,  call, 

The  lord  oflute  and  lay  ; 
And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall 

With  a  noble  song  to-day  ; 
Go,  call  him  by  his  name  ! 

No  fitter  hand  may  crjpve 
To  light  the  flame  of  a  soldier's  fame 

On  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  grave. 
II. 
"  Sir  Hilary  charged  at  Agincourt, — 

Sooth  'twas  an  awful  day  ! 
And  though  in  that  old  age  of  sport 
The  rufflers  of  the  camp  and  court 

Had  little  time  to  pray, 
'Tis  said  Sir  Hilary  muttered  there 
Two  syllables  by  way  of  prayer. 

"  My  First  to  all  the  brave  and  proud 
Who  see  to-morrow's  sun  ; 
My  Next  with  her  cold  and  quiet  cloud 
To  those  who  find  their  dewy  shroud 

Before  to-day's  be  done  ; 
And  both  together  to  all  blue  eyes 
That  weep  when  a  warrior  nobly  dies." 
A  correspondent  of  the  Literary  Gazette  furnishes 
the  following  poetical  solution  of  the  two  charades 
in  one  : 

"  No  more  we  hear  the  sentry's  heavy  tramp 
Around  the  precincts  of  the  drowsy  camp ; 
All  now  is  hush'd  in  calm  and  sweet  repose, 
And  peaceful  is  the  lovely  evening's  close  ; 
Save  when  the  village  chimes  the  hours  forth-tell, 
Or  parting  souls  demand  the  passing  beU, 
Would  I  could  grasp  a  Campbell's  lyric  pen  I 
I  then  might  justice  do  to  '  arms  and  men,' 
And  sing  the  well-fought  field  of  Agincourt, 
Where,  hand  to  hand,  mix'd  in  the  bloody  sport, 
The  hosts  of  France,  vain  of  superior  might, 
By  English  valor  were  o'erthrown  in  fight, 
And  bade  to  fame  and  fortune  long  Good  Night .'" 


Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh  have  in  preparation, 
translations  of  the  following  works  :  viz. — Dr.  Julius 
Muller's  great  work  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sin,  trans- 
lated under  the  superintendence  of  the  author. — 
Professor  Muston's  Israel  of  the  Alps,  the  latest 
and  most  complete  History  of  the  Waldenses,  trans- 
lated with  the  concurrence  of  the  author. — Dorner 
on  the  Person  of  Christ,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 


KiNGSFORD,  one  of  the  Chaplains  to  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company. — Bengel's  Gnomon  of  the  New 
Testament,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Holmes. 
of  the  Plymouth  Royal  Grammar  School. 


Mr.  Bohn  announces  the  following  important 
Works  as  about  to  appear  shortly  :  Kirby  and  Kidd's 
Bridgewater  Treatises. —  Coin-Collector^s  Hand- Book, 
by  H.  N.  Humphreys,  with  numerous  engravings 
of  Ancient  Coins. — Greek  Anthology  ;  or  Select  Epi- 
grams of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  literally  translated 
into  Prose,  with  occasional  parallels  in  verse  by  En- 
glish Poets. — Oersted's  Soul  in  Nature,  and  other 
works,  translated  from  the  Danish,  with  Life  of  the 
Author. — Rome  in  the  I9th  Century ;  with  Maps  and 
Diagrams. — Kugler's  Historical  Manual  of  Sculp- 
ture, Painting,  and  Architecture,  Ancient  and  Modern. 


The  election  of  the  Greek  Professsor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  was  fixed  for  the  2d  of  March. 
The  number  of  candidates  in  the  field  was  very 
large,  but  it  was  thought  that  many  would  retire  be- 
fore the  day  of  election.  The  principal  struggle  was 
supposed  to  be  between  Dr.  William  Smith,  of  New 
College,  London,  the  learned  author  of  the  Classical 
Dictionaries  ;  Dr.  Price,  late  of  Rugby,  the  friend 
of  Dr.  Arnold ;  Professor  Macdowall,  of  Queen's 
College,  Belfast ;  and  Professor  Blackie,  of  Aber- 
deen. The  emoluments  of  the  chair  are  upward  of 
800/.,  and  the  college  duties  extend  only  over  about 
half  the  year,  during  the  winter  session  frem  No- 
vember to  May. 


Professor  Robinson,  our  townsman,  whose  pro- 
posed expedition  to  Palestine  we  lately  announced, 
was  at  Berlin,  at  the  latest  accounts,  and  expects  to 
be  at  Beyrout  on  the  1st  of  March.  He  intends  to 
occupy  most  of  his  time  in  visiting  the  more  remote 
districts  of  the  country,  and  those  villages  off  the 
usual  routes,  which  are  least  known  to  travelers. 
Toward  the  completion  of  the  topography  and  geog- 
raphy of  Palestine,  we  may  expect  many  new  facts  to 
be  thus  obtained.  One  of  the  American  missionaries 
in  Syria,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  and  Mr.  William 
Dickson,  of  Edinburgh,  are  to  join  Professor  Rob- 
inson at  Beyrout,  and  accompany  him  in  the  jour- 
ney. The  identification  of  the  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  about  which  there  has  been  much  dispute 
lately,  is  one  object  to  which  special  attention  will 
be  given.  Dr.  Robinson  was  in  London,  on  his 
route  to  the  Continent,  and  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  Geographical  and  other  Societies. 


The  wife  of  Professor  Robinson  has  recently 
published  a  protest  in  the  London  Athenasum  against 
a  garbled  English  edition  of  her  work  (m  the  Coloni- 
zation of  New  England.  Mrs.  Robinson  says,  "A 
work  appeared  in  London  last  summer  with  the  fol- 
lowing title  :  '  Talvi's  History  of  the  Colonization  of 
America,'  edited  by  William  Hazlitt,  in  two  volumes. 
It  seems  proper  to  state  that  the  original  work  was 
written  under  favorable  circumstances  in  German, 
and  published  in  Germany.  It  treated  only  of  the 
colonization  of  New  England: — and  that  only  stood 
on  its  title-page.  The  above  English  publication, 
therefore,  is  a  mere  translation — and  it  was  made 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  author. 
The  very  title  is  a  misnomer ;  all  references  to  au 
thorilies  are  omitted ;  and  the  whole  work  teetns 
with  eircrs.  not  only  of  the  press,  but  also  of  trans- 
lation— the  latter  such  as  could  have  been  made  by 
no  person  well  acquainted  with  the  German  and 
English  tongues.     For  the  work  in  this  form,  there- 
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fore,  the  author  can  be  in  no  sense  whatever  re- 
sponsible." 

A  late  number  of  the  London  Leader  in  a  review 
of  Herman  Melville's  Moby  Dick,  or  the  Whale, 
says,  "  "Want  of  originality  has  long  been  the  just 
and  standing  reproach  to  American  literature  ;  the 
best  of  its  writers  were  but  second-hand  English- 
men. Of  late  some  have  given  evidence  of  original- 
ity ;  not  absolute  originality,  but  such  genuine  out- 
coming  of  the  American  intellect  as  can  be  safely 
called  national.  Edgar  Poe,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
and  Herman  Melville  are  assuredly  no  British  off- 
shoots ;  nor  is  Emerson — the  German  American  that 
he  is  !  The  observer  of  this  commencement  of  an 
American  literature,  properly  so  called,  will  notice 
as  significant  that  these  writers  have  a  wild  and 
mystic  love  of  the  super-sensual,  peculiarly  their  own. 
To  move  a  horror  skillfull)',  with  something  of  the 
earnest  faith  in  the  Unseen,  and  with  weird  imagery 
to  shape  these  phantasms  so  vividly  that  the  most 
incredulous  mind  is  hushed,  absorbed — to  do  this  no 
European  pen  has  apparently  any  longer  the  power 
— to  do  this  American  literature  is  without  a  rival. 
What  romance  writer  can  be  named  with  Haw- 
thorne? Who  knows  the  horrors  of  the  seas  like 
Herman  Melville?" 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
for  abolishing  tests  in  the  Scottish  universities  for 
all  professional  chairs  but  those  of  the  theological 
faculties.  At  present  every  professor,  before  induc- 
tion, is  required  by  law  to  sign  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  other  formularies  of  the 
Scottish  Established  Kirk.  In  many  cases  the  sig- 
nature is  not  actually  required,  or  it  is  given  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished 
professors  in  Scotland  do  not  belong  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  that  country. 


Count  DE  Montalembert's  formal  reception  as 
a  Member  of  the  Academic  Fran(jaise  took  place  on 
the  5th  of  February ;  and  as  an  event  of  literary 
cmd  political  importance,  excited  extraordinary  sen- 
sation. The  salle  of  the  Academy  was  thronged  to 
excess  by  the  elite  of  Parisian  society,  and  hundreds 
who  had  obtained  tickets  were  unable  to  secure  ad- 
mission. As  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  Count  de- 
livered an  harangue,  the  text  of  which  was  the  merits, 
real  or  supposed,  of  the  deceased  member  to  whose 
ehair  he  succeeded — but  the  burden  of  which  was  an 
exposition  of  the  Count's  opinions  on  things  political, 
and  things  in  general.  As  usual,  also,  one  of  the 
Academicians  replied  by  a  complimentary  discourse  to 
the  new  member,  and  it  so  chanced  that  the  respond- 
ent was  no  less  a  personage  than  M.  Guizot.  These 
two  distinguished  men  are  what  the  French  call 
"  eagles  of  eloquence,"  and  under  any  circumstance 
tlie  liveliest  interest  would  have  been  felt  to  see  the 
two  noble  birds  take  an  oratorical  flight ;  but  on  this 
occasion  it  was  immensely  increased,  by  the  fact  that 
tiiey  are  recognized  chiefs  of  two  different  creeds  in 
religion,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant;  of  two  hos- 
tile political  parties,  that  of  absolutism,  and  that  of 
liberty  ;  and  of  two  contending  schools  in  philosophy — 
one,  which  imposes  authority  on  the  mind  of  man,  the 
other,  which  maintains  his  right  to  free  examination. 


for  a  curious  and  exciting  narrative  from  the  hero  of 
June.  Godfrey  Cavaignac,  his  brother,  was  one  of 
the  wittiest  and  sternest  of  republican  writers  under 
Louis  Philippe — and  his  own  avowed  opinions  were 
the  cause  of  much  suspicion  to  the  government,  though 
his  brilliant  exploits  in  Algiers  rendered  it  impossible 
to  keep  him  down.  Of  course,  however,  the  chief 
interest  of  his  memoirs-  would  centre  in  the  pages 
devoted  to  his  share  in  events  subsequent  to  1848. 


Cavaignac  is  stated  to  be  employing  the  leisure 
of  his  voluntary  exile  in  writing  his  own  memoirs. 
This  may  be  one  of  the  mere  rumors  which  float  idly 
about  in  an  age  of  interrupted  sequence  and  disturbed 
action  ;  but  should  it  prove  true,  the  public  may  hope 


A  letter-writer  from  Paris  to  a  London  journal, 
presents  some  sound  comments  on  the  recent  infa- 
mous law  for  the  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  :  "  President  Bonaparte  has  this  day  promul- 
gated his  long-expected  law  on  the  press.  It  is  of 
unexampled  harshness  and  oppression.  Old  Draco 
himself,  if  living  in  these  days,  would  not  have  made 
it  so  atrociously  severe.  It  ruins  newspaper  and 
periodical  proprietors  ;  it  strips  editors,  and  writers, 
and  reporters  of  the  means  of  obtaining  their  bread 
by  their  honest  industry ;  it  altogether  annihilates 
the  political  press.  And  not  content  with  this,  it 
prohibits  the  entrance  into  France  oi foreign  political 
journals  and  periodicals,  without  the  special  author- 
ization of  the  government. 

"  A  few  months  ago  the  number  of  daily  political 
newspapers  in  Paris  exceeded  thirty  ;  it  now  does 
not  amount  to  ten,  and  of  these  ten  some  are  certain 
to  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  short  time.  It  is  a 
very  moderate  computation  to  suppose  that  each  one 
of  the  twenty  and  odd  suppressed  journals  gave  reg- 
ular employment  at  good  salaries  to  ten  literary  men, 
as  editors,  contributors,  reporters,  correspondents,  or 
critics,  and  that  each  ^ne  afforded  occasional  em- 
ployment to  at  least  the  same  number  of  feuilleton- 
istes.  Here,  then,  we  have  upward  of  twice  two 
hundred  men,  who,  as  regards  intelligence,  are  of  the 
elite  of  society,  suddenly  deprived  of  '  the  means 
whereby  they  lived,'  without  any  fault  of  their  own. 
What  is  to  become  of  them  ?  What  of  their  helpless 
wives  and  families  ?  Few  of  them  have  any  aptitude 
for  any  other  calling,  and  even  if  they  had,  what 
chance  have  they,  in  this  overstocked  world,  of  find- 
ing vacant  places  ?  The  contemplation  of  their 
misery  must  wring  every  heart,  and  the  more  so  as, 
from  a  certain  ^er^c  they  all  possess,  they  feel  it  with 
peculiar  bitterness.  But,  after  all,  they  are  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  unfortunates  who  are  ruined  by 
the  ruining  of  the  press  :  there  are  the  compositors, 
who  must  exceed  two  thousand  in  number ;  there 
are  the  news-venders,  who  must  amount  to  hundreds  ; 
there  are  the  distributors,  and  the  publishers,  and  the 
clerks,  and  all  the  various  dependents  of  a  jourral, 
who  must  amount  to  hundreds  more — all,  like  Othel- 
lo, now  exclaiming,  '  My  occupation's  gone.'  And 
then  paper-makers  and  type-founders  must  surely 
find  work  slacker  and  wages  lower,  now  that  the 
newspapers  are  dead.  And  then,  again,  the  cafes 
and  the  reading-rooms — a  very  legion — can  they  do 
the  same  amount  of  business  when  they  have  no 
newspapers  to  offer  ?  I  wonder  whether  the  French 
Dictator  has  ever  thought  of  the  wide-spread  misery 
he  has  occasioned,  and  is  causing,  by  his  enmity  to 
the  press.  It  may  be  doubted — else,  perhaps,  he 
would  never,  from  motives  of  personal  or  political 
convenience,  have  annihilated  such  an  important 
branch  of  human  industry,  which  gave  bread  to  tens 
of  thousands.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  giant's 
strength,  but  tyrannous  to  use  it  as  a  giant." 


The  German  papers  say  that  Dr.  Meinhold,  ihf 
author  of  the  Amber  Witch,  has  left  among  his  papers 
an  unfinished  manuscript,  entitled  "  Hagar  and  the 
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Reformation" — which,  they  add,  is  now  in  an  editor's 
hands,  and  will  be  shortly  given  to  the  public. 


Lamartine's  new  periodical,  the  Civilisateur,  is 
rpccivin'4  fair  support.  The  subscriptions  are  coming 
in  rapidly,  and  the  first  number  will  appear  shortly. 


The  Mysteries  of  the  People,  by  Eugene  Sue,  is 
announced  to  be  completed  immediately.  The  sale 
of  this  eccentric  novel,  to  say  no  more,  has  been 
prodigious.     Eugene  Sue  is  in  Switzerland. 


Dr.  Neuman,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  has  completed  his  long-promised 
History  of  the  English  Empire  in  Asia.  It  is  on  the 
eve  of  publication. 

Herr  Hartleben,  the  publisher  at  Pesth  and 
Vienna,  whose  meritorious  efforts  to  familiarize  his 
countrymen  with  the  best  works  of  English  literature, 
has  just  published  a  translation  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
Child's  History  of  England.  A  German  «"dition  of 
Mr.  Warburton's  Darien  is  preparing  for  publication. 


The  German  letter  addressed  to  the  Countess  Hahn- 
Hahn  on  her  two  works — From  Babylon  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  In  Jerusalem — in  Germany  generally  as- 
cribed to  Dr.  NiTzscH,  of  Berlin,  has  been  translat- 
ed and  published  by  Mr.  Parker.  It  is  very  clever, 
and  will  probably  amuse  and  interest  the  readers  of 
that  lady's  former  novels.  The  restless  longing  after 
new  sensations,  and  the  logicless  action  of  a  vain 
and  ambitious  mind,  have  seldom  been  analyzed  so 
well  or  satirized  so  keenly*  as  in  Babylon  and  Je- 
rusalem. A  sharp  preface  from  the  translator  also 
adds  to  the  reader's  zest. 


GuTZKOW,  the  German  critic  and  novelist,  has 
just  published  a  collected  edition  of  his  works  in 
thirteen  volumes,  to  which  he  is  about  to  add  a  four- 
teenth volume,  containing  the  memoirs  of  his  earlier 
years.  His  gigantic  novel,  the  Knights  of  the  Spirit, 
has  reached  a  second  edition. 


An  English  newspaper.  The  Rhenish  Times,  is 
about  to  be  published  at  Neuwied,  on  the  Rhine. 
This  new  organ,  which  has  not  many  chances  of 
success,  is  to  be  devoted  to  polite  literature,  politics, 
&c.,  from  the  contributions  of  a  number  of  "  eminent 
English  authors,"  now  residents  of  Neuwied  and  its 
environs. 


The  Austrian  government,  in  order  to  secure  the 
improvement  of  Hebrew  works  of  devotion  for  its 
own  subjects,  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
special  printing  press  at  Goritz,  in  Illyria ;  and  it 
calculates  that  it  will  henceforth  be  able  to  supply 
the  vast  demand  which  exists  in  the  East.  Hereto- 
fore the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe,  of  Asia,  and  of 
Northern  Africa,  have  obtained  their  religious  books 
principally  from  Amsterdam  or  Leghorn. 

"  Of  the  language  and  literature  of  Hungary,"  says 
the  Literary  Gazette,  *'  little  is  known  in  England. 
No  European  nation  has  excited  so  much  political 
interest,  with  so  little  intellectual  communion,  or 
literary  intercourse  with  other  nations.  By  deeds, 
very  little  by  words,  has  Hungary  gained  the  sym- 
pathy and  respect  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  freemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Few  Englishmen  have  ever 
heard  of  the  names  of  Garay,  and  Petofi,  and  Kis- 
faludy,  and  Vorosmartz,  whose  lyric  strains  stir  the 
hearts  of  the  Magyars.     The  literature  of  so  noble  a 


people  can  not  remain  longer  neglected  in  England. 
Besides  the  political  importance  which  the  countr)- 
will  yet  assume,  there  is  beauty  and  originality  iii 
the  language  itself  deserving  study.  Of  all  Euro- 
pean tongues,  it  has  most  of  the  Oriental  spirit  and 
form  in  its  idioms.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  an  ele- 
mentary work,  entitled  '  The  Hungarian  Language  ; 
its  Structure  and  Rules,  with  Exercises  and  a  Vo- 
cabulary,' is  in  the  press,  by  Sigismund  Wekey,  hit 
aid-de-camp  to  Kossuth.  Both  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  we  have  little  doubt,  the  book  will  be  pop- 
ular." 


The  Edinburgh  papers  record  the  death,  upon  the 
14th,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four,  of  Robert  Black- 
wood, Esq.,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  eminent  publisl-i- 
ers  of  that  name.  For  the  last  two  years  the  state 
of  Mr.  Blackwood's  health  compelled  his  withdrawal 
from  a  business  which,  for  the  previous  fifteen  years, 
he  had  conducted  with  admirable  energy,  sagacity, 
and  success.  In  the  discharge  of  the  difficult  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him,  from  his  position  with 
reference  to  the  literary  men  of  the  day,  Robert 
Blackwood  uniformly  displayed  the  same  strong 
practical  sense  for  which  his  father,  the  founder  of 
the  Magazine,  was  distinguished.  He  was  respect- 
ed and  beloved  for  his  simple  and  manly  qualities 
by  all  who  had  the  happiness  to  know  him.  His 
judgments  were  independent,  clear,  and  decided ; 
his  attachments  strong  and  sincere,  and  by  many  his 
name  will  be  long  and  warmly  remembered  as  that 
of  a  stanch  and  cordial  friend. 


The  friends  and  admirers  of  the  late  Lorenz  Oken, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  anatomists  and  natural  phi- 
losophers of  modern  Europe,  have  set  on  foot  a  sub- 
scription for  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Oken's 
writings  have  been  widely  read  in  Europe  and  in 
America — and  have,  we  believe,  been  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  Scandinavian,  as  well  as  into 
English.  The  character  of  the  monument  can  not 
be  determined  until  the  probable  amount  of  the  sub- 
scription shall  have  been  ascertained — but  it  is  ex- 
pected to  take  the  form  of  a  bust  or  a  statue,  to  b« 
set  up  in  the  Platz  at  Jena. 


Baron  d'Ohson  died  recently  at  Stockholm,  aged 
73.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  in 
that  city.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Oriental 
scholars  of  the  day,  and  author,  among  other  things, 
of  an  important  work  on  the  peoples  of  Caucasus,  and 
of  a  valuable  history  of  Chinese  Tartary.  He  was 
born  at  Constantinople,  of  Armenian  parents,  but 
was  educated  at  Paris.  He  became  secretary  to 
Bernadotte,  accompanied  him  to  Sweden,  and  sub- 
sequently fulfilled  several  diplomatic  missions  to 
Paris,  London,  &c. 


Turin  journals  announce  the  death  of  Serangeli, 
an  artist  of  celebrity.  He  was  born  at  Rome,  in  1770, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  David.  At  an 
early  age  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  painting  in 
one  of  the  annual  exhibitions  at  Paris,  and  commis- 
sions of  importance  were  given  to  him  by  the  govern- 
ment. His  principal  works  are  :  Eurydice  dying  in 
the  armj  of  Orpheus  ;  Orpheus  soliciting  her  relcast 
from  the  King  of  Hell  ;  iSophocles  pleading  against  hi» 
Sons  ;  a  Christ  Crucified ;  and  the  Interview  of  th>: 
Emperors  Napoleon  and  Alexander  at  Tilsit.  Of  late 
years  he  confined  himself  principally  to  portrait-paint- 
ing, and  his  skill  as  an  historical  painter  declined  in 
consequence. 
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Old  Gent. — "You  see,  my  Dear,  that  the  E^rth  turns  on  its  own  Axis,  and 
makes  one  Revolution  round  the  Sun  each  Year." 

Young  Revolver. — "Then,  Pa,  does  France  turn  on  its  own  Axis  when  it 
makes  its  Revolutions  ?" 

Old  Gent. — "No,  my  Dear,  it  turns  on  its  Bayonets.  However,  that's  not  a 
Question  in  Astronomy." 


THOUGHTS  ON  FRENCH  AFFAIRS. 
{Selectedfrom  a  Course  of  Lectures  by  Professor  Punch.) 

The  Prbsident  has  been  elected  for  ten  years. 
By  the  time  this  period  has  closed,  it  will  be  found 
that  not  only  the  term  of  the  President's  power, 
but  the  prosperity  of  France  will  be  Decade  (De- 
cayed). 

"Election,"  according  to  the  Dictionaries,  is 
a  synonym  for  "  Choice.'"  But  in  Louis  Napo- 
leon's new  Political  Dictionary  we  find  the  signifi- 
cant addendum  : — "  ^  Hobson''s'  understood.''^ 

The  two  parties  in  France,  who  are  the  one 
in  favor  of  a  King  and  the  other  in  favor  of  a 
Commonwealth,  are  easily  distinguished  by  the 
denominations  of  Monarchists  and  Republicans ; 
but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  denomi- 
nation for  those  in  favor  of  an  Empire,  unless  we 
adopt  that  of  Empirics. 

The  President  is  said  to  be  a  firm  believer 
in  the  Thompsonian  practice  o^ medicine.  This  is 
probable,  from  the  fact  that  he  has  treated  the 
Insurgents  with  Cayenne. 

In  honor  of  the  vote  for  Louis  Napoleon  "  the 
Tower  of  Notre  Dame  was  decorated  with  hang- 
ings." Considering  the  origin  of  the  present 
government,  which  is  based  on  so  many  shootings, 
a  very  appropriate  decoration  is  by  means  of 
hanging. 

The  French  trees  of  Liberty  have  been  cut 
down  and  the  wood  given  to  the  poor  for  fuel. 
The  only  liberty  which  the  French  have  is — to 
warm  themselves. 

The  French  have  long  been  well  instructed  in 
Deportment  ;  the  President  is  now  giving  them 
lessons  in  Deportation. 

France  is  still  quiet ;  she  is  taking  her  little 
Nap. 


EARLY  PUBLICATION  OF  A  LIBERAL  PAPER 
PARIS.— Time— Four  a.m 
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Mr. . — "  So,  your  Name  is  Charley,  is  it  ?     Now,  Cliarley  doesn't  know  who  1  am  ?" 

Sharp  Little  Boy. — "  Oh  yes!  but  I  do,  though." 

Mr. . — "  Well,  who  am  I  ?" 

Sharp  Little  Boy. — "Why,  you're  the  Gentleman  who  kissed  Sister  Sophy  in  the  Library,  the  other  night, 
when  you  thought  no  one  was  there." 


I  say,  Cook,  will  you  ask  the  Policeman,  could  he  step 
up— there's  a  Row  in  the  next  street." 


THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  A  YOUNG 
LADY. 

I. 
Keeping  her  accounts    in  preference    to    an 
Album. 

II. 
Generously   praising  the   attractions  of  that 
"  affected  creature"  who  always  cut  her  out. 
III. 
Not  ridiculing  the  man  she  secretly  prefers 
— nor  quizzing  what  she  seriously  admires. 

IV. 

Not  changing  her  "  dear,  dear  friend"  quar- 
terly— or  her  dress  three  times  a  day. 

V. 

Reading  a  novel  without  looking  at  the  third 
volume  first ;  or  writing  a  letter  without  a  post- 
script ;  or  taking  wine  at  dmner  without  saying 
"  the  smallest  drop  in  the  world ;"  or  singing 
without  "a  bad  cold;"  or  wearing  shoes  that 
were  not  "a  mile  too  big  for  her." 

VI. 

Seeing  a  baby  without  immediately  rushing  to 
it  and  kissing  it. 

VII. 

Carrying  a  large  bouquet  at  an  evening  party, 
and  omitting  to  ask  her  partner  "if  he  under- 
stands the  language  of  flowers." 


spring  jFaspns. 


Figures  1  and  2. — Drawing-room  and  Ball  Costumes. 


THE  sunny  days  of  April,  after  our  long,  cold  win- 
ter, are  peculiarly  inviting  to  promenaders,  who 
have  been  housed  for  four  months.  Fashion,  always 
on  the  alert  to  please,  and  as  prompt  in  her  ministra- 
tions, as  the  breath  of  spring  to  the  buds,  is  unfolding 
her  beauties  in  the  world  of  mode,  and,  within  another 
month  will  bring  forth  her  creations  in  full  bloom. 


In  the  mean  while,  new  costumes  for  the  drawmg- 
room  and  the  saloon  are  not  wanting.  We  present 
our  readers  this  month  with  a  report  of  in-door  cos- 
tumes only,  but  hope  to  give  them  something  accept 
able  in  our  next,  concerning  dresses  for  the  carriage 
and  the  promenade.  The  fabrics  and  colors  suitable 
for  March  yet  prevail,  with  few  changes. 
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The  figure  on  the  right  (Fig.  1)  in  our  first  illustra- 
tion exhibits  a  Full  Dress  Toilet,  at  once  rich, 
chaste,  and  elegant.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to 
youthful  matrons,  or  ladies  who  may  have  doubled 
their  teens  without  being  caught  in  the  noose  of 
Hymen.  The  head-dress  is  very  elegant.  The  part- 
ing of  the  hair  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  is  very 
short,  and  the  whole  front  hair  is  arranged  in  small 
curls,  short  in  front,  and  gradually  lengthening  to- 
ward the  sides.  A  band  of  pearls  goes  all  round  the 
head  above  the  curls,  and  is  brought  round  behind  to 
hold  the  back  hair. 

Dress  of  antique  watered  silk,  open  all  the  way 
down  from  top  of  body.  The  body  is  cut  so  as  to 
fonn  lappets  and  has  no  seam  at  the  waist ;  the  lappet, 
quite  smooth,  goes  round  behind.  The  skirt  is  put 
on  and  gathered  just  under  the  edge  of  the  lappet. 
The  trimming  of  this  dress  is  silk  net  in  puffed  bouil- 
lonnes.  There  is  some  round  the  body,  on  the  sleeves, 
and  all  down  the  fore  parts  of  the  body  and  the  dress. 
The  bouillons  on  the  top  of  the  body  and  sleeves  arr 
confined  by  pearl  loops.  A  rich  brooch  of  pearls  and 
diamonds,  conceals  the  junction  of  the  bouilles  at  the 
top  of  the  body  on  the  breast.  The  bouillonnes  of  the 
edges  of  fore  part  are  confined  by  pearl  cords,  and  at 
every  other  bouillon,  the  strings  of  pearls  are  double 
and  go  from  one  edge  to  the  other.  The  body  leav- 
ing open  a  space  of  two  or  three  inches  at  the  waist, 
just  shows  the  bottom  of  an  under-body  of  white 
satin.  The  under-skirt  is  satin,  embroidered  to 
represent  an  apron,  with  very  rich  pattern  worked 
in  white  silk  and  with  the  crochet.  Two  rows  of 
Alen^on  lace  decorate  each  sleeve ;  a  little  white 
chemisette  reaches  beyond  the  body.  The  silk  cro- 
chet embroidery  may  be  replaced  by  one  executed  in 
silver,  &c. 

Fig.  2. — Ball  Costume. — The  season  for  balls  is 
about  closing,  yet  we  give  another  illustration  of  a 
very  elegant  style  :  Hair  in  puffed  bands ;  wreath 
of  roses,  laid  so  as  to  follow  the  curve  of  the  bands, 
forming  a  point  in  front,  and  meeting  behind  in  the 
back  hair.  Dress,  white  satin,  covered  with  em- 
broidered silk-net,  and  ornamented  with  bouquets  of 
roses.  The  body  is  close,  plain,  and  straight  at  top, 
and  cat  in  three  pieces  in  front ;  the  point  is  long, 
the  silk-net  of  sprigged  pattern  is  laid  even  on  the 
body,  and  follows  its  cut.  The  satin  skirt  has  hollow 
plaits,  and  the  net  one  is  placed  over  it,  so  as  to  puff 
a  good  deal,  without  following  the  same  plaits  as  those 
in  the  satin  skirt.  The  effect  of  this  black  silk-net 
with  black  flowers  over  white  satin,  is  very  striking. 
In  the  front  of  the  skirt,  and  from  left  to  right,  ten 
or  eleven  bouquets  of  moss  roses  and  rose-buds  are 
scattered  at  random,  and  this  is  a  most  appropriate 
occasion  to  apply  Boileau's  verse,  in  which  he  says, 
that  "fine  disorder  is  the  effect  of  art."  The  short 
sleeves  are  puffed  a  little,  and  are  trimmed  with  en- 
gageantes  of  scolloped-edged  black  blonde. 

Fio.  3  represents  a  portion  of  an  elegant  Dress- 
Toilet.  Over  the  head  is  seen  the  upper  part  of  a 
rich  sortie  de  bal  of  white  silk,  trimmed  with  broad 
white  galloon,  watered,  rather  more  than  three  inches 
wide.  This  galloon  is  sewed  on  flat  about  an  inch 
from  the  edge.  A  galloon  of  an  inch  and  a  half  be- 
gins at  the  waist,  and  comes,  marking  the  shape  of 
the  breast,  to  pass  over  the  shoulder,  and  form  a  round 
at  the  back.  The  galloon  serves  as  an  ornament,  and 
it  is  below  that  the  body  of  the  garment  assumes  the 
fullness  for  fluting.  A  double  trimming  of  wh'te 
worsted  gimp,  embroidered  with  white  jet,  forms  a 
pelerine.  The  upper  one  is  raised,  like  afanchon,  to 
cover  the  top  of  the  head,  without  muffling  the  neck 
ard  chin.     The  bottom  is  also  trimmed  with  a  deep 


Fig.  3. — Dress-Toilet. 
gimp,  gathered,  in  sewing  on.  The  dress  is  yellow 
moire  antique,  figured  with  a  lampas  pattern,  reaching 
to  the  top.  In  the  front,  at  the  middle,  by  an  effect 
of  white  satin,  obtained  in  the  manufacture,  the  im- 
itation of  a  beautiful  white  ribbon  is  interwoven  in 
the  figured  part,  beginning  at  the  waist,  diverging  on 
either  side  as  it  descends,  and  running  round  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt.  This  admirable  dress  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  V^i^toria. 

We  deno- 
minate Fig. 
4  a  Fancy 
Costume  for 
a  little  girl, 
because  it  has 
not  been  in 
vogue  for  the 
last  three- 
fourths  of  a 
century.  It 
represents 
the  costume 
of  a  girl  at 
about  the 
time  of  our 
Revolution. 

It  was  the 
dress,  not 
only  of  chil- 
dren, but  of 
girls  "in  their 
teens."  It 
must  be  ad- 
mitted, we 
think,  thft 
Fashion  h-is 
not  grown 
wise  by  age. 
In  elegant 
simplicity  this 
^ostume  is  far 
in  advance  of 


the  flaunting 

exhibitions  of 

finery,  which 

We  recommend 


Fig.  4. — Fancy  Costume. 


little  girls  of  our  day  often  display 
it  to  our  Bloomer  friends,  as  a  practical  historical  evi 
dence  that  their  notions  are  not  "  new-fangled,"  but 
have  the  consecration  of  age,  and  the  sanction  of  the 
generation  when  our  good  Washington  flirted  with  the 
gay  belles  of  Virginia. 
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RODOLPHUS.— A  FRANCONIA  STORY. 

BY    JACOB    ABBOTT. 


CHAPTER    III. 


4.NT0NI0. 


THE  person  who  came  in  so  suddenly  to  help 
the  boys  extinguish  the  fire  under  the  corn- 
barn,  on  the  night  of  the  robbery,  was  Antonio, 
or  Beechnut,  as  the  boys  more  commonly  called 
him.  In  order  to  explain  how  he  came  to  be 
there,  we  must  go  back  a  little  in  our  narrative, 
and  change  the  scene  of  it  to  Mrs.  Henry's  house 
at  Franconia,  where  Antonio  lived. 

One  morning  about  a  week  before  the  robbery, 
Phonny,  Mrs.  Henry's  son,  and  his  cousin  Malle- 
ville,  who  was  at  that  time  making  a  visit  at  his 
mother's,  were  out  upon  the  back  platform  at 
play,  when  they  saw  Antonio  walking  toward 
the  barn. 

"  Children,"  said  Antonio,  "we  are  going  into 
the  field  to  get  a  great  stone  out  of  the  ground. 
You  may  go  with  us  if  you  like." 

"  Well ;"  said  Phonny,  "  come,  Malleville,  let 
us  go." 

So  the  children  followed  Antonio  to  the  barn. 
There  was  a  man  there,  one  of  Mrs.  Henry's 
workmen,  called  James,  who  was  getting  out  the 
oxen.  James  drove  the  oxen  into  the  shed,  and 
there  attached  them  to  a  certain  vehicle  called 
a  drag.  This  drag  was  formed  of  two  planks 
placed  side  by  side,  with  small  pieces  nailed 
along  the  sides  and  at  the  ends.  The  drag  was 
shaped  at  the  front  so  as  to  turn  up  a  little,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  catch  in  the  ground  when 
drawn  along.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  front  part 
of  the  drag  for  the  end  of  a  chain  to  be  passed 
through,  to  draw  the  drag  by.  The  end  of  the 
chain  was  fastened  by  h  wooden  pin  called  a  Jid, 
which  was  passed  through  the  hook  or  one  of 
the  links,  and  this  prevented  the  chain  from  be- 
ing drawn  back  through  the  hole  again. 

While  James  was  attaching  the  oxen  to  the 
drag,.  Antonio  was  putting  such  tools  and  imple- 
ments upon  it  as  would  be  required  for  the  work. 
He  put  on  an  iron  bar,  an  ax,  a  saw,  a  shovel, 
and  two  spare  chains. 

"Now,  children,"  said  he,  "jump  on." 

So  Phonny  and  Malleville  jumped  on,  and  An- 
tonio with  them  Antonio  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  drag,  while  Phonny  and  Malleville  took 
their  places  on  each  side  of  him,  and  held  on  by 
his  arms.  James  then  started  the  oxen  along, 
and  thus  they  went  into  the  field. 

"  And  now.  Beechnut,"   said  Malleville,   "  I 
wish  you  would  sing  me  the  little  song  that 
Vol.  IV.— No.  24.— Zz 


Agnes  sung  when  she  was  dancing  on  the  ice 
that  summer  night." 

Phonny  laughed  aloud  at  this.  "  Oh,  Malle- 
ville !"  said  he  ;  "  there  could  not  be  any  ice  on 
a  sunmier  night." 

"  Yes,  there  could,"  said  Malleville,  in  a  very 
positive  tone,  "  and  there  was.  Beechnut  told 
me  so." 

"  Oh,  that  was  only  one  of  Beechnut's  stories,'' 
said  Phonny,  "made  up  to  amuse  you." 

"Well,  I  don't  care,"  said  Malleville,  "I  want 
to  hear  the  song  again." 

Beechnut  had  told  Malleville  a  story  about 
the  fairy  Agnes  whom  he  found  dancing  upon  a 
fountain  one  summer  night  in  the  woods,  having 
previously  frozen  over  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  a  little  silver  wand.  He  had  often  sung 
this  song  to  Malleville,  and  now  she  wished  to 
hear  it  again.  The  words  of  the  song,  as  Beech- 
nut sang  them,  were  as  follows : 

Peep  I  peep  I  chippeda  dee. 
Playing  in  the  moonlight,  nobody  to  see. 
The  boys  and  girls  have  gone  away, 
They've  had  their  playtime  in  the  day 
And  now  the  night  is  left  for  me  : 
Peep  I  peep  I  chippeda  dee. 

The  music  was  as  follows : 


Peep !        Peep  !      Chip  -  pe  -  da  -  dee  I 

'  epi^t^E^ip«Er=pgif 


Playing  in  the  moonlight, 


no-bod-y 


to    see. 


'■#- 


The  boys  and  girls  have  gone  a  -  way ;  They've 
had  their  play-time  in  the  day,    And  now  the  ulghl  is 


left     to    me.      Peep  I  Peep!    Chip-pe-da-dee! 


When  Beechnut  had  sung  the  song  Malleville 
said,  "  Again."  She  was  accustomed  to  say 
"  again,"  when  she  wished  to  hear  Beechnut  go 
on  with  his  singing,  and  as  she  usually  liked  to 
hear  such  songs  a  great  many  times.  Beechnut 
always  continued  to  sing  them,  over  and  over,  as 
long  as  she  said  "  again." 
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Thus  Malleville  kept  him  singing  Agnes's  song 
in  this  instance  all  the  way  toward  the  field. 

At  length  Malleville  ceased  to  say  "  again," 
on  account  of  her  attention  being  attracted  to  a 
bridge  which  she  saw  before  them,  and  which  it 
was  obvious  they  were  going  to  cross.  It  had 
only  logs  on  the  sides  of  it  for  railing.  Beyond 
the  bridge  the  road  lay  along  the  margin  of  a 
wood.  The  stone  which  James  and  Antonio 
were  going  to  get  out,  was  just  beyond  the  bridge, 
and  almost  in  the  road.  When  the  oxen  got 
opposite  to  the  stone,  James  stopped  them,  and 
Antonio  and  the  children  got  off  the  drag 


THE    DRAG    HIDE 


It  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  stone  that  a[)- 
peared  above  the  ground.  James  took  the  shovel 
and  began  to  dig  around  the  place,  so  as  to  bring 
the  stone  more  fully  to  view,  while  Antonio  went 
into  the  wood  to  cut  a  small  tree,  in  order  to  make 
a  lever  of  the  stem  of  it.  Phonny  took  the  saw 
— first  asking  Antonio's  permission  to  take  it — 
and  climbed  up  into  a  large  tree  near  the  margio 
of  the  wood,  where  he  began  to  saw  off  a  dead 
branch  which  was  growing  there,  and  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  picture.  Malleville,  in  the  mean 
time,  sat  down  upon  a  square  stone  which  was 
lying  by  the  road-side  near  the  wood,  and  occu- 
pied herself  sometimes  in  watching  the  operation 
of  digging  out  the  stone,  sometimes  in  looking 
up  at  Phonny,  and  sometimes  in  singing  the 
song  which  Antonio  had  sung  to  her  on  the 
way. 

Presently  Antonio,  having  obtained  his  lever, 
came  out  into  the  road  with  it,  and  laid  it  down 


by  the  drag.  He  looked  at  the  drag  in  doing 
this,  and  observed  that  one  of  the  side-pieces  had 
started  up,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  nailed  down 
again.  He  looked  up  into  the  tree  where  Phon- 
ny was  sawing,  and  said  : 
"Phonny!" 

"What!"  said  Phonny. 
"  Look  up  over  your  head,"  said  Antonio. 
Phonny  looked  up. 

"  Do  you   see   that   short  branch  just   above 
youl" 

"  This  ?"  said  Phonny,  putting  his  hand  upon  it. 
"  Yes,"  said  Antonio. 

"  Yes,"  said  Phonny,  "  I  see 
it." 

"  Hang  your  saw  on  it,'*  said 
Antonio. 

Phonny  did  so. 
"  Now,  come  down  from  the 
tree,"  said  Antonio. 

Phonny  climbed  down  as  fast 
as  he  could,  and  came  to  Beech- 
nut. 

"  Take  all  the  things  out  of 
your  pocket  and  put  them  down 
on  the  drag." 

Phonny  began  to  take  the 
things  out.  First  came  a  pocket 
handkerchief  Then  a  knife  han- 
dle without  any  blades.  Then  a 
fishing  line.  Then  two  old  coins 
and  a  dark  red  pebble  stone. 
This  exhausted  one  pocket. — 
From  the  other  came  a  small 
glass  prism,  three  acorns,  and 
at  last  two  long  nails. 

"Ah,  that  is  what  T  want," 
said  Antonio,  taking  up  the  nails. 
"  I  thought  you  had  two  nails  in 
your  pocket,  for  I  remembered 
that  I  gave  you  two  yesterday. 
Will  you  give  them  back  to  me 
again  !'' 

"  Yes,"  said  Phonny. 

*""'  -'—--'--''  "  JSiow,  put  the  things  bac^i  in 

your  pocket.    I  admire  a  boy  that 

obeys  orders,  without  stopping  to  ask  why.     He 

waits  till  the  end,  and  then  he  sees  why.     Now, 

you  can  go  back  to  your  saw." 

But  instead  of  going  back  to  his  saw,  Phonny 
seemed  just  at  that  instant  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
somethinor  which  attracted  his  attention  alonjj  the 
road  beyond  the  bridge,  for  as  soon  as  he  had  put 
his  goods  and  chattels  back  in  his  pockets,  he 
paused  a  moment,  looking  in  that  direction,  and 
then  he  set  out  to  run  as  fast  as  he  could  over 
the  bridge.  Antonio  looked,  and  saw  that  there 
was  a  girl  coming  along,  and  that  Phonny  was 
running  to  meet  her. 

Antonio  wondered  who  it  could  be. 
It  proved  to  be  Ellen  Linn.  When  Malleville 
saw  that  it  was  Ellen,  she  ran  to  meet  her.  She 
asked  her  why  she  did  not  bring  Annie  with  her. 
"  I  did,"  said  Ellen  ;  "  she  is  at  the  house. 
She  was  tired  after  walking  so  far,  and  so  I  \el\ 
her  there." 
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"  I  am  glad  that  she  has  come,"  said  Malleville, 
"  let  us  go  and  see  her." 

"  Not  just  yet,"  said  Ellen.  "  I  will  go  with 
you  pretty  soon." 

The  fact  was  that  Ellen  had  come  to  see  An- 
tonio about  Rodolphus,  and  now  she  did  not  know 
exactly  how  she  should  manage  to  have  any  con- 
versation with  him  alone  ;  and  she  did  not  wish 
to  talk  before  James  and  all  the  rest  about  the 
misconduct  of  her  brother.  As  soon  as  Antonio 
saw  her,  he  went  to  meet  her,  and  walked  with 
her  up  to  the  place  where  they  were  at  work,  to 
show  her  the  great  stone  that  they  were  digging 
out.  Ellen  looked  at  it  a  few  minutes  and  asked 
some  questions  about  it,  but  her  thoughts  were 
after  all  upon  her  brother,  and  not  upon  the  stone. 
Presently  she  went  to  the  place  where  Malleville 
had  been  sitting,  and  sat  down  there.  She 
thought,  perhaps,  that  Antonio  would  come  there, 
and  that  then  she  could  speak  to  him. 

Phonny  climbed  up  into  the  tree  again,  partly 
to  finish  his  sawing,  and  partly  to  let  Ellen  Linn 
see  how  well  he  could  work  in  such  a  high  place. 
While  he  was  there,  Antonio  went  to  the  place 
where  Ellen  Linn  was  sitting,  and  asked  her  if 
s'^e  had  heard  from  Rodolphus  lately. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen,  "  and  that  is  the  very  thing 
that  I  came  to  see  you  about.  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  about  Rodolphus." 

Ellen  said  this  in  a  low  and  desponding  voice, 
and  Antonio  knew  that  she  wished  to  speak  to 
him  alone. 

"  We  can  not  talk  very  well  here,"  said  x\n- 
tonio,  "  will  it  do  if  I  come  and  see  you  about  it 
to-night  r' 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen,  looking  up  joyfully.  "  Only 
I  am  sorry  to  put  you  to  that  trouble." 

"  I  will  come,"  said  Antonio.  "  I  shall  get 
there  about  half-past  eight." 

Pretty  soon  after  this,  Ellen  Linn  went  back 
to  the  house,  and  after  a  time  she  and  Annie 
went  home.  About  a  quarter  past  eight  that 
evening,  she  went  out  into  the  yard  and  down  to 
the  gate  to  watch  for  Antonio.  At  length  she 
saw  him  coming.  When  he  reached  the  house, 
Ellen  walked  with  him  to  the  great  tree  in  the 
middle  of  the  yard,  and  they  both  sat  down  on 
the  bench  by  the  side  of  it,  while  Annie  was  run- 
ning about  in  the  great  circular  walk,  drawing 
her  cart.  Here  Antonio  and  Ellen  had  a  long 
conversation  about  Rodolphus.  Ellen  said  that 
she  had  heard  very  unfavorable  accounts  of  him. 
She  had  learned  that  he  had  got  into  bad  com- 
pany in  the  town  where  he  now  lived,  as  he  had 
done  at  home,  and  that  she  was  afraid  that  he 
was  fast  going  to  ruin.  She  did  not  know  what 
could  be  done,  but  she  thought  that  perhaps  An- 
tonio might  go  there  and  see  him,  and  find  out 
how  the  case  really  was,  and  perhaps  do  some- 
thing to  save  her  brother. 

"  I  will  go,  at  any  rate,"  said  Antonio,  "  and 
see  if  any  thing  can  be  done.  Perhaps,"  he 
continued,  "  Mr.  Kerber  has  found  that  he  is  a 
troublesome  boy  and  may  be  willing  to  give  him 
up,  and  then  we  can  get  him  another  place. 
However,  at  all  events,  I  will  go  and  see." 


"  When  can  you  go  ^"  asked  Ellen. 
"  I  can  go  next  Saturday,  most  conveniently," 
said  Antonio.  "  Besides  if  I  go  on  Saturday  I 
can  stay  till  Monday,  and  tha^  will  give  me  all 
of  Sunday  to  see  Rodoiphus,  when  he  will  of 
course  be  at  leisure." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Antonio  was  to  go  on 
Saturday.  Ellen  requested  him  to  manage  his 
expedition  as  privately  as  possible,  for  she  did 
not  wish  to  have  her  brother's  misconduct  made 
known  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Antonio  told  her  that  nobody  but  Mrs.  Henry 
should  know  where  he  was  going,  and  that  he 
would  not  even  tell  her  what  he  was  going 
for. 

That  evening  Antonio  obtained  leave  of  Mrs. 
Henry  to  go  to  the  town  where  Mr.  Kerber  lived, 
on  Saturday,  and  to  be  gone  until  Monday.  He 
told  Mrs.  Henry  that  the  business  on  which  he 
was  going,  was  private,  and  that  it  concerned 
other  persons,  and  that  on  their  account,  if  she 
had  confidence  enough  in  him  to  trust  him,  he 
should  like  to  be  allowed  to  go  without  explain- 
ing what  the  business  was.  Mrs.  Henry  said 
that  she  had  perfect  confidence  in  him,  and  that 
she  did  not  wish  him  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  business.  She  surmised,  however,  that  it 
was  something  relating  to  Rodolphus,  for  she 
knew  about  his  character  and  history,  and  she 
recollected  Ellen's  calling  at  her  house  to  inquire 
for  Antonio  that  morning. 

When  the  Saturday  arrived,  Antonio  began 
about  ten  o'clock  to  prepare  for  his  journey. 
He  had  decided  to  set  out  on  foot.  He  thought 
that  he  should  get  along  very  comfortably  and 
well  without  a  horse,  as  he  supposed  it  would  be 
easy  for  him  to  make  bargains  with  the  teamsters 
and  travelers  that  would  overtake  him  on  the 
road,  to  carry  him  a  considerable  part  of  the 
way.  He  could  have  taken  a  horse  as  well  as 
not  from  Mr.  Henry's,  but  as  he  was  to  remain  in 
the  place  where  he  was  going  over  Sunday,  he 
concluded  that  the  expense  of  keeping  the  horse 
there,  if  he  were  to  take  one,  would  be  more 
than  he  would  have  to  pay  to  the  travelers  and 
teamsters  for  carrying  him  along  the  road. 

He  told  James  that  he  was  going  away,  and 
that  he  was  not  to  be  back  again  until  Monday. 
He  did  not,  however,  tell  him  where  he  was 
going.  When  he  was  all  ready  to  set  out,  he 
went  to  his  chest  and  took  some  money  out  of 
his  till — as  much  as  he  thought  that  he  should 
need — and  then  went  into  the  parlor  to  tell 
Mrs.  Henry  that  he  was  going. 

"  Are  you  all  ready,  and  have  you  got  every 
thing  that  you  want  V  asked  Mrs.  Henry. 

Antonio  said  that  he  had  every  thing. 

"  Well,  good-by  then,  said  Mrs.  Henry.  "  I 
wish  you  a  pleasant  journey  ;  and  if  you  find 
that  any  thing  occurs  so  that  you  think  it  best 
to  stay  longer  than  Monday,  you  can  do  so." 

Antonio  thanked  Mrs.  Henry,  bade  her  good- 
by,  and  went  away. 

Antonio  stopped  at  Mrs.  Tiinn's  as  he  passed 
through  the  village.  He  had  promised  Ellen 
that  he  would  call  there  on  his  way,  to  get  a  let- 
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ter  which  she  was  going  to  send,  and  had  told 
her  at  what  time  he  should  probably  come.  He 
found  Ellen  waiting  for  him  at  the  gate.  She 
had  a  small  parcel  in  her  hand.  When  Antonio 
came  to  the  gate  she  showed  him  the  parcel, 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  carry  such  a  large 
one. 

"  It  is  not  large  at  all,"  said  Antonio  ;  "  I  can 
carry  it  just  as  well  as  not." 

"  It  is  my  little  Bible,"  said  she,  "  and  the  let- 
ter is  inside.  It  is  the  Bible  that  my  aunt  gave 
me ;  but  I  thought  she  would  be  willing  that  I 
should  give  it  to  Ilodolphus,  if  she  knew — " 

Here  Ellen  stopped,  without  finishing  her  sen- 
tence, and  walked  away  toward  the  house.  An- 
tonio looked  after  her  a  moment,  and  then  went 
away  without  saying  another  word. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  before  he  was  fairly  set 
out  on  his  journey.  He  walked  on  for  about  two 
hours,  meeting  with  various  objects  of  interest 
in  the  way,  but  without  finding  any  traveler  go- 
ing the  same  way,  to  help  him  on  his  journey. 
At  last  he  came  to  a  place  where  there  were  two 
girls  standing  by  a  well  before  a  farm-house. 
Antonio,  being  tired  and  thirsty,  went  up  to  the 
well  to  get  a  drink. 


T^.  ^^^^^fS-^f.^  ■--  ^  -^'' 


THE   WELL. 


*'  How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Franconial"  said 
Antonio  to  the  girls. 

They  looked  at  him  as  if  surprised,  but  at  first 
ihey  did  not  answer. 

"  Do  you  knowl"  said  Antonio,  speaking  again. 

"Haven't  you  just  come  from  Franconial" 
said  one  of  the  girls. 

"  Yes,"  said  Antonio. 

"  Then  I  should  think  that  you  would  know 
yourself,"  said  she. 

"  No,"  said  Antonio,  "  I  don't  know.  I  have 
been  walking  about  two  hours  ;  but  I  don't  know 
how  far  it  is." 

"  I  believe  it  is  about  five  miles,"  said  the 
youngest  girl. 

*'  Then  I  have  come  two  miles  and  a  half  an 


hour,"  said  Antonio.  It  is  twenty  miles  more 
that  I  have  got  to  go." 

Then  he  made  a  calculation  in  his  mind,  and 
found  that  if  he  should  have  to  walk  all  the  way, 
he  should  not  reach  the  end  of  his  journey  till 
about  eleven  o'clock,  allowing  one  hour  to  stop 
for  supper  and  rest. 

Antonio  thanked  the  girls  for  his  drink  of  water, 
and  then  went  on. 

Pretty  soon  he  saw  a  large  wagon  in  the  road 
before  him.  He  walked  on  fast  until  he  overtook 
it.  He  made  a  bargain  with  the  wagoner  to  carry 
him  as  far  as  the  wagon  was  going  on  his  road, 
which  was  about  ten  miles.  This  ride  rested 
him  very  much,  but  it  did  not  help  him  forward 
at  all  in  respect  to  time,  for  the  wagon  did  not 
travel  any  faster  than  he  would  have  walked. 

At  length  the  wagon  came  to  the  place  where 
it  was  to  turn  off  from  Antonio's  road  ;  so  An- 
tonio paid  the  man  the  price  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  then  took  to  the  road  again  as 
a  pedestrian. 

He  walked  on  about  an  hour,  and  then  he  be- 
gan to  be  pretty  tired.  He  concluded  that  he 
would  stop  and  rest  and  get  some  supper  at  the 
very  next  tavern.  It  was  now  about  half-past 
seven,  and  he  was  yet,  as  he  calculated,  nearly 
eight  miles  from  the  end  of  his  journey.  Just 
then  he  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  behind  him, 
and,  on  looking  round,  he  saw  a  light  wagon 
coming,  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  and  with  but 
one  man  in  the  wagon.  The  wagon  was  coming 
on  pretty  rapidly,  but  Antonio  determined  to  stop 
it  as  it  passed  ;  so  he  stood  at  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  held  up  his  hand  as  a  signal,  when  the 
wagon  came  near. 

The  man  stopped.  On  inquiry  Antonio  found 
that  he  was  going  directly  to  the  town  where 
Rodolphus  lived.  Antonio  asked  the  man  what 
he  would  ask  to  carry  him  there. 

"  What  may  I  call  your  name  V  said  the  man. 

"  My  name  is  Antonio." 

"  And  my  name  is  Antony,"  said  the  man. 
"  Antony.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
our  names  should  be  so  near  alike.  Get  in  here 
with  me  and  ride  on  to  the  tavern,  we  will  see  if 
we  can  make  a  trade." 

Antonio  found  Antony  a  very  amusing  and 
agreeable  companion.  In  the  end  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  stop  at  the  tavern  and  have  some 
supper,  and  that  Antonio  should  pay  for  the  sup- 
per for  both  himself  and  Antony,  and  in  consider- 
ation of  that,  he  was  to  be  carried  in  the  wagon 
to  the  end  of  his  journey. 

During  the  supper  and  afterward,  while  riding 
along  the  road,  Antony  was  quite  inquisitive  to 
learn  all  about  Antonio,  and  especially  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  the  cause  of  his  taking  that  jour- 
ney. But  Antonio  resisted  all  these  attempts, 
and  would  give  no  information  whatever  in  re- 
spect to  his  business. 

They  reached  the  end  of  their  journey  about 
half-past  nine  o'clock.  Antonio  was  set  down  at 
the  tavern,  which  has  already  been  spoken  of  as 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  lane  leading  to  the 
corn-barn,  where  Rodolphus  and  the  other  boys 
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had  made  their  rendezvous.  Immediately  after 
being  shown  to  his  room,  which  it  happened 
was  a  chamber  on  the  side  of  the  house  which 
was  toward  the  lane,  Antonio  came  down  stairs 
and  went  out.  His  plan  was  to  proceed  directly 
to  Mr.  Kerber's  house,  hoping  to  be  able  to  see 
Rodolphus  that  evening.  He  was  afraid  before 
he  left  the  tavern  that  it  might  be  too  late,  and 
that  he  should  find  they  had  all  gone  to  bed  at 
Mr.  Kerber's.  He  thought,  however,  that  he 
could  tell  whether  the  family  were  still  up,  by  the 
light  which  he  would  in  that  case  see  at  the  win- 
dows ;  and  he  concluded  that  if  the  house  should 
appear  dark,  he  would  not  knock  at  the  door,  but 
go  back  to  the  tavern,  and  wait  till  the  next 
morning. 

The  house  was  dark,  and  so  Antonio,  after 
standing  and  looking  at  it  a  few  moments  with  a 
disappointed  air,  went  back  to  the  tavern.  He 
went  in  at  the  door,  and  went  up  to  his  room. 
It  happened  that  no  one  saw  him  go  into  the 
tavern  this  time,  for  as  there  was  a  very  bright 
moon,  and  it  shone  directly  into  his  chamber- 
window,  he  thought  that  he  should  not  need  a 
lamp  to  go  to  bed  by,  so  he  went  directly  up  stairs 
to  his  room. 

It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock.  Antonio  sat 
down  by  his  window  and  looked  out.  It  was  a 
beautiful  evening,  and  he  sat  some  time  enjoy- 
ing the  scene.  At  length  he  heard  suppressed 
voices,  and  looking  down  he  saw  three  boys  come 
stealing  along  round  the  corner  of  a  fence  and 
enter  a  lane.  He  saw  the  light  of  a  lantern,  too, 
for  he  was  up  so  high  that  he  could  look  down 
into  it,  as  it  were.  He  was  convinced  at  once 
from  these  indications  that  there  was  something 
going  on  that  was  wrong. 

He  listened  attentively,  and  thought  that  he 
could  recognize  Rodolphus's  voice,  and  he  was 
at  once  filled  with  apprehension  and  anxiety.  He 
immediately  took  his  cap,  and  went  softly  down 
stairs,  and  out  at  the  door,  and  then  going  round 
into  the  lane,  he  followed  the  boys  down  toward 
the  corn-barn.  When  they  had  all  got  safely  in, 
underneath  the  building,  he  crept  up  softly  to  the 
place,  and  looking  through  a  small  crack  in  the 
boards  he  saw  and  heard  all  that  was  going  on  ; 
he  overheard  the  conversation  between  the  boys 
about  the  box,  saw  them  take  away  the  straw, 
dig  the  hole,  and  bury  it,  and  then  had  just  time 
to  step  round  the  corner  of  the  barn,  and  conceal 
himself,  when  the  boys  came  out  to  see  if  the 
way  was  clear  for  them  to  go  home.  The  next 
moment  the  light  from  the  burning  straw  broke 
out,  and  Antonio,  without  stopping  to  think,  ran 
instinctively  in  among  the  boys  to  help  them  to 
put  out  the  fire. 

Of  course  when  the  boys  fled  he  was  left  there 
alone,  and  he  soon  found  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  extinguish  the  fire.  It  spread  so 
rapidly  over  the  straw  and  among  the  boxes,  that 
it  was  very  plain  all  his  efforts  to  arrest  the  pro- 
jrress  of  it  would  be  unuvailina-.  In  the  mean  time 
he  began  to  hear  the  cry  of  "  fire."  The  people  of 
the  tavern  had  been  the  first  to  see  the  light,  and 
were  running  to  the  spot  down  the  lane.    It  sud- 


denly occurred  to  Antonio  that  if  he  were  found 
there  at  the  fire  he  should  be  obliged  to  explain 
how  he  came  there,  and  by  so  doing  to  expose 
Rodolphus  as  a  thief  and  a  burglar.*  When  An- 
tonio thought  how  broken-hearted  Ellen  would 
be  to  have  her  brother  sent  to  prison  for  such 
crimes,  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  being 
the  means  of  his  detection.  He  immediately  de- 
termined therefore  to  run  away,  and  leave  the 
people  to  find  out  how  the  fire  originated  as  they 
best  could. 

All  these  thoughts  passed  through  Antonio's 
mind  in  an  instant,  and  he  sprang  out  from  under 
the  corn-barn  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  men  com- 
ing, and  ran  off  toward  the  fields.  The  men  saw 
him,  and  they  concluded  immediately  that  he  was 
an  incendiary  who  had  set  the  building  on  fire, 
and  accordingly  the  first  two  that  came  to  the 
spot  instead  of  stopping  to  put  out  the  fire,  de- 
termined to  pursue  the  fugitive.  Antonio  ran  to 
a  place  where  there  was  a  gap  in  a  wall,  and, 
leaping  over,  he  crouched  down,  and  ran  along 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall.  The  men  followed 
him.  Antonio  made  for  a  haystack  which  was 
near,  and  after  going  round  to  the  further  side  of 
the  haystack,  he  ran  on  toward  a  wood,  keeping  the 
haystack  between  himself  and  the  men,  in  hopes 
that  he  should  thus  be  concealed  from  their  view. 
As  soon  as  he  got  into  the  wood  he  ran  into  a 
little  thicket,  and  creeping  into  the  darkest  place 
that  he  could  find,  he  lay  down  there  to  await  the 
result. 

The  men  came  up  to  the  place  out  of  breath 
with  running.  They  looked  about  in  the  wood 
for  some  time,  and  Antonio  began  to  think  that 
they  would  not  find  him.  But  he  was  mistaken. 
One  of  the  men  at  length  found  him,  and  pulled 
him  out  roughly  by  the  arms. 

They  took  hold  of  him,  one  on  one  side  and 
the  other  on  the  other,  arid  led  him  back  toward 
the  fire.  The  building  was  by  this  time  all  in 
flames,  and  though  many  men  had  assembled 
they  made  no  effort  to  extinguish  the  fire.  It 
was  obvious,  in  fact,  that  all  such  efforts  would 
have  been  unavailing.  Then,  besides,  as  the 
building  stood  by  itself,  there  was  no  danger  to 
any  other  property,  in  letting  it  burn.  The  men 
gathered  round  Antonio,  wondering  who  he  could 
be,  but  he  would  not  answer  any  questions.  He 
was  there  an  utter  stranger  to  them  all — a  pris- 
oner, seized  almost  in  the  very  act  of  setting  the 
building  on  fire,  and  yet  he  stood  before  them 
with  such  an  open,  fearless,  honest  look,  that  no 
one  knew  what  to  think  or  to  say  in  respect  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  flames  rolled  fearfully 
into  the  air,  sending  up  columns  of  sparks,  and 
illuminating  all  the  objects  around  in  the  most 
brilliant  manner.  Groups  of  boys  stood  here  and 
there,  their  faces  brightened  with  the  reflection 
of  the  fire,  and  their  arms  held  up  before  their 
eyes  to  shield  them  from  the  dazzling  light.  A 
little  further  back  were  companies  of  women  and 
children,  beaming  out  beautifully  from  the  sur- 

*  The  crime  of  breaking  into  a  building  in  such  a  way 
is  called  burglary,  and  it  is  punished  very  severely  among 
all  civilized  nations. 
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rounding  darkness,  and  a  gilded  vane  on  the  vil- 
lage spire  appeared  relieved  against  the  sky,  as 
it"  it  were  a  great  blazing  meteor  at  rest  among 


THE    CONKLAGRATIOM. 

the  stars.  At  length  the  fire  went  down.  The 
people  gradually  dispersed.  The  men  who  had 
charge  of  Antonio  took  him  to  the  tavern,  locked 
him  up  in  a  room  there,  and  stationed  one  of 
their  number  to  keep  guard  at  the  door  till  morn 
ing 

II.    ANTONIO    A    PRISONER. 

During  the  night,  Antonio  had  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
to  consider  what  it  was  best  for  him  to  do.  He 
decided  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  was  to 
write  to  Mrs.  Henry,  and  inform  her  what  had 
happened.  He  determined  also  not  to  reveal 
any  thing  against  Rodolphus,  unless  he  should 
find  that  he  was  required  by  law  to  do  so — at 
least  until  he  could  have  time  to  consider  whether 
something  could  not  yet  be  done  to  save  him  from 
the  utter  ruin  which  would  follow  from  his  being 
convicted  of  burglary  and  sent  to  the  state 
prison. 

In  the  morning,  an  officer  came  with  a  regular 
warrant  for  arresting  Antonio,  on  the  charge  of 
setting  the  corn-barn  on  fire.  A  warrant  is  a 
paper  signed  by  a  justice  or  judge,  authorizing 
the  oflTicer  to  seize  a  prisoner,  and  to  bring  him 
before  a  magistrate,  for  what  is  called  an  exam- 
ination. If,  on  the  examination,  the  magistrate 
sees  that  the  prisoner  is  clearly  innocent,  he 
releases  him,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter. 
If,  however,  he  finds  that  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  he  may  be  guilty,  he  orders  the  officer 


to  keep  him  in  the  jail  till  the  time  comes  for  the 
court  to  meet  and  try  his  case. 

Sometimes,  when  the  oflfense  is  not  very  seri- 
ous, they  release  the  prisoner  on  hail, 
as  it  is  called,  during  the  time  that 
intervenes  between  his  examination 
and  his  trial.  That  is,  they  give  him 
up  to  his  friends,  on  condition  that 
his  friends  agree  that  he  shall  certain- 
ly appear  at  the  time  of  trial — cove- 
nanting that  if  he  does  not  appear  they 
will  pay  a  large  sum  of  money.  The 
money  that  is  to  be  forfeited,  if  he 
fails  to  appear,  varies  in  diflferent 
cases,  and  is  fixed  by  the  judge  in 
each  particular  case.  This  money  is 
called  the  bail.  If  the  prisoner  has 
a  bad  character,  and  his  friends  gen- 
erally believe  that  he  is  guilty,  he  can 
not  get  bail,  for  his  friends  are  afraid 
ihat  if  they  give  bail  for  him,  and  so 
let  him  have  his  liberty,  he  will  run 
away  before  the  time  comes  for  his 
trial,  and  then  they  will  lose  the 
money.  When,  for  this  or  any  other 
reason,  a  prisoner  can  not  get  bail, 
he  has  to  go  to  prison,  and  stay  there 
till  his  trial  comes  on.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  prisoner  has  a  good  char- 
acter, and  if  his  friends  have  confi- 
dence in  him,  they  give  bail,  and  thus 
he  is  left  at  liberty  until  his  trial 
""^^^  "•  comes  on. 

At  the  examination  of  a  prisoner, 
which  takes  place  usually  very  soon 
after  he  is  first  arrested,  he  is  allowed  to  say  any 
thing  that  he  pleases  to  say,  in  explanation  of  the 
suspicious  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
taken.  He  is,  however,  not  required  to  say  any 
thing  unless  he  chooses.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  no  one  is  required  to  furnish  any  proof 
against  himself,  when  he  is  charged  with  crime. 
If  he  can  say  any  thing  which  will  operate  in  his 
favor,  he  is  allowed  to  do  it,  and  what  he  says 
is  written  down,  and  is  produced  on  his  trial,  to 
be  used  for  or  against  him  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

When  the  officer  came  in,  in  the  morning,  to  ar- 
rest Antonio,  he  told  him  he  was  to  go  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  next  morning  before  the  magistrate  to 
be  examined.  Antonio  asked  the  officer  whether 
he  could  be  allowed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  write 
a  letter  to  his  friends  in  Franconia. 

'•  Yes,"  said  the  officer,  "  only  I  must  see  what 
you  write." 

So  they  brought  Antonio  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
a  pen  and  ink.  He  sat  down  to  a  table  and 
wrote  as  follows : 

"IIlBURGH,  July  10. 

"To  Mrs.  Hknry  ; 
"  There  was  a  fire  here  last  night  which  burnt 
up  an  old  corn-barn,  and  I  have  been  taken  up 
for  it,  by  the  officers.  They  think  that  I  set  the 
corn-barn  on  fire,  but  I  did  not  do  it.  I  suppose, 
though,  that  I  shall  have  to  be  tried,  and  I  ex- 
pect that  I  must  go  to  prison  until  the  trial  comes 
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on,  unless  Mr.  Keep  could  come  down  here  and 
make  some  arrangement  for  me.     You  may  de- 
pend that  I  did  not  set  the  corn-barn  on  fire. 
"Yours  with  much  respect, 

"A.  BlANCHINETTE." 

The  officer  read  this  letter  when  it  was  fin- 
ished, and  then  asked  Antonio  whether  it  should 
be  put  into  the  post-office.  Antonio  inquired 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  send  a  boy  with  it  on 
purpose.  The  officer  told  him  what  he  thought 
it  would  cost,  and  then  Antonio  took  out  the 
money  that  he  had  in  his  pocket  to  see  if  he  had 
enough.  He  found  that  he  had  more  than  enough, 
and  so  the  officer  sent  a  special  messenger  with 
the  letter. 

"And  now,"  said  the  officer,  "you  must  go 
with  me  to  my  house.  I  am  going  to  keep  you 
there  until  the  examination  to-morrow." 

So  Antonio  took  his  cap  and  went  down  stairs 
with  the  officer.  He  found  quite 
a  number  of  men  and  boys  at 
the  door,  waiting  to  see  him 
come.  These  people  followed 
him  along  through  the  street,  as 
he  walked  toward  the  officer's 
house,  some  running  before,  to 
look  him  in  the  face,  and  some 
running  behind,  and  calling 
him  incendiary  and  other  hard 
names.  Antonio  took  no  notice 
of  them,  but  walked  quietly 
along,  talking  with  the  officer. 

When  he  got  opposite  to  the 
lane,  he  looked  down  toward  the 
place  where  the  corn-barn  had 
stood.  He  found  that  it  had 
been  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
ruins  were  still  smoking,  and 
several  men  and  boys  were 
standing  around  the  place — 
some  looking  idly  on,  and  some 
poking  up  the  smouldering  fires. 

There  was  something  in  An- 
tonio's frank  and  honest  air,  and 
in  the  intelligence  and  good  sense  which  he 
manifested  in  his  conversation,  which  interest- 
ed the  officer  in  his  favor.  He  told  his  wife 
when  he  got  home,  that  Antonio  was  the  most 
honest  looking  rogue  that  he  ever  had  the 
custody  of  It  shows,  however,  he  added,  how 
little  we  can  trust  to  appearances.  I  once  had 
a  man  in  my  keeping,  who  looked  as  innocent 
and  simple-minded  as  Dorinda  there,  but  he 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  cunning  coun- 
terfeiters in  the  state. 

Dorinda  was  the  officer's  little  girl. 

There  was  a  room  in  the  officer's  house,  which 
was  made  very  strong,  and  used  for  the  tempo- 
rary keeping  of  prisoners.  They  put  Antonio 
into  this  room  and  locked  him  in. 

The  officer,  however,  told  him  when  he  went 
away,  that  he  would  bring  him  some  breakfast 
pretty  soon ;  and  this  he  did  in  about  half  an 
hour.  Antonio  ate  his  breakfast  with  an  excel- 
lent appetite. 


After  breakfast  he  moved  his  chair  up  to  a 
small  window,  which  had  been  made  in  one  side 
of  the  room.  The  window  had  a  sash  on  the 
inside,  and  great  iron  bars  without.  Antonio 
opened  the  sash  and  looked  out  through  the  iron 
bars.  He  saw  a  pleasant  green  yard,  and  a  little 
girl  playing  there  upon  the  grass. 

"  What  is  your  name  V  said  Antonio. 

The  little  girl  started  at  hearing  this  voice, 
ran  back  a  little  way,  and  thert  stood  looking  at 
Antonio  with  her  hands  behind  her. 

"  Bring  me  that  piece  of  paper,"  said  Antonio, 
"  that  lies  there  on  the  grass,  and  I  will  make 
you  a  picture." 

The  girl  stood  still  a  moment  as  if  much 
astonished,  and  then  advancing  timidly,  she 
picked  up  the  paper  and  brought  it  to  Antonio's 
window,  which  was  very  near  the  ground,  and 
held  it  up.  Antonio  reached  his  arm  out  between 
the  bars  of  the  grating  and  took  the  paper  in. 
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Although  the  window  was  not  high,  it  seemed 
to  be  with  some  difficulty  that  Antonio  could 
reach  the  paper  as  Dorinda  held  it  up.  But  this 
was  partly  because  Dorinda  was  afraid,  and  did 
not  dare  to  come  too  near. 

Antonio  took  a  pencil  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
putting  the  paper  down  upon  the  window  sill,  he 
began  to  draw.  Dorinda  stood  still  upon  the 
ground  outside,  watching  him.  Antonio  made  a 
picture  of  a  very  grave  and  matronly-looking  cat, 
lying  upon  a  stone  step  and  watching  two  kittens 
that  were  playing  upon  the  grass  before  her. 
There  was  a  bare-headed  boy  near,  who  seemed 
to  be  putting  a  mitten  upon  his  hand.  Under- 
neath Antonio  wrote  the  words — 

"  This  is  the  picture  of  a  cat, 
Looking  at  some  kittens  ; 
Also  a  boy  without  a  hat, 
Putting  on  his  mittens." 

When  the  work  was  finished,  Antonio  threw 
the  paper  out  the  window,  and  Dorinda  who  had 
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been  all  the  time  looking  on  with  a  very  serious 


ANTONIO  S    PICTURE 

expression  of  countenance,  took  it  up,  and  began 
to  look  at  the  drawing.  She  could  not  read,  so 
she  only  looked  at  the  picture.  After  examining 
it  for  some  minutes,  without,  however,  at  all  re- 
laxing the  extreme  gravity  of  her  countenance, 
she  ran  oft'  to  show  the  paper  to  her  mother. 

Presently  she  came  back  again.  By  this  time 
Anton'o  had  mide  another  drawing.  It  was  the 
repres(^ntation  of  his  own  winilow,  as  it  would 
appeal  on  the  outside,  with  iron  bars  forming  a 
grating,  and  himself  looking  through  between 
them.     Underneath  he  wrote, 

"  Pity  the  poor  prisoner,  and  bring  him  some 
books  to  read." 

Dorinda  took  this  picture  too,  when  Antonio 
threw  it  out  to  her,  and  ran  in  with  it  to  her  mo- 
ther. Presently  she  came  out  with  two  books 
in  her  hand.  She  came  under  the  window  and 
held  them  up  timidly  to  Antonio,  and  Antonio 
took  them  in. 

By  the  help  of  these  books  and  some  other  in- 
dulgences that  the  officer  allowed  him,  Antonio 
got  through  the  day  very  comfortably  and  well. 

The  next  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  offi- 
cer came  to  take  his  prisoner  to  the  justice,  for 
examination.  The  officer  led  Antonio  along  the 
street  till  he  came  to  a  lawyer's  ofllice.  There 
were  several  men  and  boys  about  the  door. 
These  persons  eyed  Antonio  very  closely  when 
he  went  in.  On  entering  the  office,  Antonio 
was  brought  up  in  front  of  a  table  which  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  A  young  man  was 
sitting  at  the  table  with  paper,  and  pen,  and  ink 
before  him.  He  was  the  clerk.  The  justice 
himself  sat  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  window. 

The  men  and  boys  from  the  outside  came  in 
immediately  after  Antonio,  and  stood  in  the  of- 
fice, near  the  door,  to  hear  the  examination. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  justice  commenced 
by  saying  to  Antonio, 

"  What  is  your  name  1"  young  man. 

"  Antonio  Bianchinette,"  said  Antonio. 

"  Where  do  you  live  1"  asked  the  justice. 

"  In  Franconia,"  said  Antonio. 

"  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,"  said  the  justice, 


"  that  you  are  charged  with  having  set  fire  to 
the  building  which  was  burned  night  before  last, 
and  you  are  brought  here  for  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination. You  can  do  just  as  you  please  about 
giving  any  explanation  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  or  answering  any  questions  that  I  put 
to  you.  If  you  make  any  statements  or  answer 
any  questions,  what  you  say  will  be  put  down, 
and  will  be  used  either  for,  or  against  you,  as 
the  case  may  be,  on  your  trial. 

Antonio  said  in  reply,  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
make  any  statements,  or  to  answer  any  questions 
in  relation  to  the  fire. 

"  There  is  one  thing,  however,"  he  added, "  that 
I  wish  to  say,  and  that  is,  that  there  is  something 
buried  in  the  ground,  under  the  place  where  the 
building  stood,  that  ought  to  be  dug  up,  and  if 
you  will  take  me  to  the  place  I  will  show  you 
where  to  dig." 

"  What  is  it  that  is  buried  there  V  said  the 
justice. 

"  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question," 
said  Antonio. 

The  justice  paused  a  moment  to  consider  what 
to  do.  He  had  heard  of  the  robbery  that  had 
been  committed  on  Saturday  night,  for  Mr.  Ker- 
ber,  on  going  into  his  office  on  Monday  morning, 
had  found  the  back  door  unhasped.  and  his  desk 
broken  open,  and  the  nrws  of  the  robberv  had 
spread  all  over  the  village.  People  wonaered 
whether  there  could  be  any  connection  between 
the  robbery  and  the  fire,  though  nothing  had  been 
said  to  Antonio  about  it. 

After  thinking  a  moment  about  Antonio's  pro- 
posal, the  justice  concluded  to  accede  to  it.  The 
officer  accordingly  sent  a  man  to  get  a  spade  and 
directed  him  to  come  with  it  to  the  ruins  of  the 
corn-barn.  Another  man  went  to  tell  Mr.  Ker- 
ber  that  the  boy  who  had  been  taken  up  for  set- 
ting the  barn  on  fire,  had  said  that  there  was 
something  buried  there,  and  that  perhaps  it  might 
prove  to  be  his  money-box.  So  Mr.  Kerber  de- 
termined to  go  and  see. 

In  a  short  time  quite  a  large  party  were  as- 
sembled around  the  ruins.  Antonio  directed 
them  where  to  dig.  The  men  pulled  away  the 
blackened  timbers  and  brands  which  v/ere  lying 
over  the  spot,  and  began  to  dig  into  the  ground. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  struck  something  hard 
with  the  spade,  and  setting  the  spade  down  be- 
neath it  so  as  to  pry  it  out,  they  found  that  it 
was  indeed  Mr.  Kerber's  box. 

The  men  gathered  eagerly  around  to  examine 
the  box.  Mr.  Kerber  shook  it  and  found  that 
the  money  was  safe  inside.  He  took  out  his  key, 
but  he  could  not  get  it  into  the  key-hole,  for  the 
key-hole  had  got  filled  with  earth.  He  turned 
the  box  down  upon  its  side  and  knocked  it  upon 
something  hard,  and  so  got  the  earth  out,  and 
then  he  found  that  the  key  would  go  in.  He  un- 
locked the  box,  and  to  his  great  joy  found  that 
all  was  safe. 

Antonio  would  not  make  any  explanation,  ex- 
cept that  he  did  not  suppose  that  any  thing  else 
was  buried  there,  and  that  consequently  it  would 
do  no  good  to  dig  any  more.     He  said,  more- 
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over,  that  he  expected  some  of  his  friends  would 
come  from  Franconia  before  night  to  see  about 
his  case,  and  so  the  justice  gave  him  up  to  the 
care  of  the  officer  again,  until  his  friends  should 
come.  The  officer  accordingly  took  his  prisoner 
away  again,  and  Mr.  Kerber  carried  his  money- 
box home. 

Mr.  Keep  arrived  that  day  about  noon.  He 
immediately  had  an  interview  with  Antonio. 
After  some  little  general  conversation,  Antonio 
said  that  he  would  rather  not  make  any  explana- 
tions of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
arrested  at  present,  even  to  Mr.  Keep,  unless 
Mr.  Keep  requested  it. 

"  I  tell  you  truly,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am 
entirely  innocent ;  but  I  can  not  state  what  I 
know,  without  breaking  a  poor  girl's  heart  who 
once  saved  my  life,  and  I  can  not  do  it." 

Mr.  Keep  was  silent  a  few  minutes  when  An- 
tonio said  this.  He  recollected  Rodolphus  and 
Ellen  his  sister,  and  recalled  to  mind  the  story 
of  Ellen  and  the  snow-shoes,  which  he  had  heard 
at  the  time.  He  immediately  understood  the 
whole  case. 

*'  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  feel  as  you  do," 
said  he,  "but  when  a  crime  is  committed  and  we 
are  called  upon  to  testify  as  a  witness,  we  are 
bound  to  state  what  we  know,  without  regard  to 
our  private  feohngs." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Antonio,  "but  I 
am  not  called  upon  as  a  witness.  I 
am  charged  with  committing  the 
crime  myself,  and  the  justice  said 
that  I  was  at  liberty  to  answer  or 
not,  as  I  chose." 

Mr.  Keep  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
He  seemed  to  be  reflecting  upon  what 
Rodolphus  had  said. 

"  By  taking  the  course  that  you 
propose,"  he  added,  at  length,  "  you 
run  a  great  risk  of  being  condemned 
yourself  for  the  crime." 

"Why,  no,  sir,"  said  Antonio;  "I 
can't  be  condemned  unless  they  prove 
that  I  did  it ;  and  as  I  really  did  not 
do  it,  I  don't  think  that  they  can 
prove  that  I  did." 

Mr.  Keep  smiled. 

"  Well  suppose  that  you  do  as 
you  propose,"  said  Mr.  Keep,  "  and 
allow  yourself  to  take  the  place  of 
the  one  who  is  really  guilty,  what 
good  will  it  do  him  1  You  will  only 
leave  him  to  commit  more  crimes." 

"  I  hope  not,  sir,"  said  Antonio. 
"  I  should  try  to  get  him  away  from 
here  to  some  new  place.  I  think 
that  he  has  been  led  away.  He  has 
got  into  bad  company." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Keep,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  the  plan  may  succeed,  but  you  run  a  great  risk 
in  taking  such  a  course.  I  think  that  there  is 
great  danger  that  you  would  be  condemned  and 
sent  to  the  state  prison." 

"  Well,"  said  Beechnut,  "  I  should  not  mind 
that  very  much.     There  is  no  great  harm  in  go- 


ing to  prison,  if  you  are  only  innocent.  I  have 
been  shut  up  here  one  day  already,  and  I  had  a 
good  time." 

Mr.  Keep  said  finally  that  the  subject  required 
time  for  consideration,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
he  would  make  arrangements  for  giving  bail  for 
Antonio.  This  he  did,  and  then  he  and  Antonio 
went  together  back  to  Franconia. 

III.    THE    TRIAL. 

The  time  arrived  for  Antonio's  trial  very  soon. 
At  the  appointed  day  he  and  Mr.  Keep  went  to- 
gether to  the  town  where  the  court  was  to  be  held. 

Mr.  Keep  delivered  Antonio  to  the  officer 
again,  and  the  officer  led  him  into  a  little  room 
adjoining  the  court  room  and  left  him  there 
under  the  custody  of  a  subordinate  officer.  At 
length  his  case  was  called,  and  the  officer  came 
forward  and  conducted  him  into  the  court  room. 

When  Antonio  entered  the  room  he  looked 
around  to  see  how  it  was  arranged.  At  one  end 
there  was  a  platform,  with  a  curtained  window 
behind  it,  and  a  long  desk  in  front.  Behind  the 
desk  there  sat  an  elderly  gentleman  whom  An- 
tonio supposed  was  the  judge.  He  sat  in  a  large 
arm-chair.  There  was  another  arm-chair  upon 
the  platform,  but  there  was  nobody  sitting  in  it. 
Antonio  thought  that  probably  it  was  for  another 
iudge,  arid  that  he  would  come  in  by-and-by,  but 
he  did  not  come. 


THE    COURT    ROOM. 

In  front  of  the  judge's  desk  and  a  little  lower 
down,  there  was  another  desk,  with  a  great  many 
books  and  bundles  of  papers  upon  it.  There  was 
a  man  seated  at  this  desk  with  his  back  to  the 
judge's  desk.  This  man  was  writing.  He  was 
the  clerk  of  the  court. 

In  front  of  the  clerk's  desk,  and  toward  the 
middle  of  the  room  was  a  pretty  large  table  with 
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lawyers  sitting  around  it.    The  lawyers  had  green 
bags  with  papers  in  them. 

On  each  side  of  the  room  there  were  two  long 
seats  lacing  toward  the  middle  of  the  room. 
These  seats  were  for  the  juries.  Each  seat  was 
long  enough  for  six  men,  making  twelve  in  all 
on  each  side.  Between  the  juries'  seats  and  the 
judge's  platform,  there  was,  on  each  side,  a  stand 
for  the  witnesses.  The  witnesses'  stands  were 
placed  in  this  position,  so  that  all  could  hear  the 
testimony  which  the  witnesses  should  give. 

On  the  back  side  of  the  room  there  were  sev- 
eral seats  for  spectators.  In  front  of  the  spec- 
tator's seats  there  were  two  chairs.  The  officer 
led  Antonio  to  one  of  these  chairs  and  gave  him 
a  seat  there.  I'he  officer  himself  took  his  seat 
in  the  other  chair.  He  had  a  long  slender  pole 
in  his  hand,  which  was  his  badge  of  office. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  for  the  clerk  to 
read  the  accusation.  The  accusation  to  be  made 
against  a  prisoner  is  always  written  out  in  full, 
and  is  called  an  indictment.  The  indictment 
against  Antonio  was  handed  to  the  clerk  and  he 
read  it.  It  charged  Antonio  with  breaking  into 
and  robbing  Mr.  Kerber's  office,  and  then  setting 
fire  to  the  barn. 

After  the  indictment  had  been  read,  the  judge, 
looking  to  Antonio,  asked  him  whether  he  was 
guilty  or  not  guilty. 

"  Not  guilty,"  said  Antonio. 

The  arrangements  were  then  made  for  the 
trial.  The  jury  were  appointed,  and  they  took 
their  places  in  the  jury  seats  which  were  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  court  room.  Some  jury- 
men belonging  to  another  jury  were  sitting  in 
the  seats  on  the  left  hand,  but  they  had  now  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  listen,  like  the  other  spectators. 

There  is  a  sort  of  public  lawyer  in  every  coun- 
ty, appointed  for  the  purpose,  whose  business  it 
is  to  attend  to  the  trial  of  any  person  accused  of 
crime  in  his  county.  He  is  called  the  county 
attorney.  It  is  his  duty  to  collect  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoner,  and  to  see  that  it  is  properly 
presented  to  the  court  and  jury,  and  to  prove  that 
the  prisoner  is  guilty,  if  he  can.  The  prisoner, 
on  the  other  hand  has  another  lawyer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  collect  all  the  evidence  in  his  favor, 
and  to  try  to  prove  him  innocent.  The  trial  is  al- 
ways commenced  by  adducing  first  the  evidences 
of  the  prisoner's  guilt. 

Accordingly,  when  the  jur\'^  were  ready,  the 
judge  called  upon  the  county  attorney  to  proceed. 

He  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  May  it  please  your  Honor." 

Here  the  county  attorney  bowed  to  the  judge. 

"  And  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury." 

Here  he  bowed  to  the  jury. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  appear  against  so 
young,  and,  I  may  add,  so  innocent-looking  a  per- 
son as  the  prisoner  before  you,  on  a  charge  of  so 
serious  a  nature  as  burglary.  But  I  have  no 
choice.  However  much  we  may  regret  that  a 
person  so  young  should  become  so  depraved  as 
to  commit  such  crimes,  our  duty  to  the  commu- 
nity rc(iuires  that  we  should  proceed  firmly  and 
decidedly  to  the   exposure  and  punishment  of 


them.  I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  evi- 
dence that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  guilty  of  the 
crime  charged  against  him.  It  will  be  the  duly 
of  his  counsel,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prove  his 
innocence,  if  he  can.  I  shall  be  very  glad,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be,  to  find  that  he 
can  succeed  in  doing  this.  I  fear,  however,  that 
it  will  be  out  of  his  power. 

"  I  shall  prove  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  by 
the  witnesses  that  I  shall  bring  forward,  that  the 
prisoner  left  his  home  in  a  very  mysterious  man- 
ner on  the  Saturday  when  the  robbery  was  com- 
mitted. That  he  came  to  Hiburgh,  and  arrived 
here  about  nine  o'clock.  That  he  then  went  to 
his  room,  as  if  to  go  to  bed,  and  immediately 
afterward  went  out  in  a  secret  manner.  About 
half-past  ten  the  corn-barn  was  found  to  be  on 
fire  ;  and  on  the  people  repairing  to  the  spot, 
found  the  prisoner  there  alone.  He  fled,  and  was 
pursued.  He  was  taken,  and  at  length  finding 
that  he  was  detected,  and  terrified,  perhaps,  at 
the  consequences  of  what  he  had  done,  he  gave 
information  of  the  place  where  the  money  which 
had  been  taken  was  concealed. 

"  These  circumstances  all  point  to  the  prisoner 
as  the  guilty  party,  or  at  least  as  one  of  the  guilty 
parties  concerned  in  the  robbery.  As  to  the  fire, 
we  lay  no  particular  stress  upon  that,  for  it  may 
have  been  accidental.  We  think  it  probable  that 
it  was  so.  The  charge  which  we  make  against 
the  prisoner  is  the  robbery,  and  we  are  willing  to 
consider  the  fire  as  an  accident,  providentially 
occurring  as  a  means  of  bring  the  iniquity  to 
light." 

The  county  attorney  then  began  to  call  in  his 
witnesses.     The  first  witness  was  James. 

James  said  that  Antonio  was  well  known  to 
him  ;  that  he  came  originally  from  Canada  ;  that 
he  had  lived  for  some  time  at  Mrs.  Henry's  ;  and 
that  on  the  Saturday  in  question  he  said  that  he 
was  going  to  Hiburgh  ;  but  would  not  give  him, 
James,  any  explanation  of  the  business  that  called 
him  there. 

The  next  witness  was  Antony,  the  man  who 
had  brought  Antonio  in  his  wagon  the  last  part 
of  his  journey. 

Antony  testified  that  he  overtook  the  prisoner 
on  the  road,  and  that  he  brought  him  forward  in 
his  wagon.  The  prisoner,  he  said,  seemed  very 
anxious  to  get  into  town  before  nine  o'clock  ;  but 
he  was  very  careful  not  to  say  any  thing  about 
the  business  which  called  him  there.  There  was 
something  very  mysterious  about  him,  Antony 
said,  and  he  thought  so  at  the  time. 

The  next  witness  was  the  tavern-keeper. 

The  tavern-keeper  testified  that  Antonio  came 
to  his  house  a  little  past  nine  ;  that  he  seemed  in 
a  hurry  to  go  to  his  room,  that  the  tavern-keeper 
showed  him  the  room  and  left  him  there ;  but  that 
on  going  up  a  few  minutes  afterward  to  ask  him 
what  time  he  would  have  breakfast,  he  found  that 
he  was  not  there.  That  about  an  hour  afterward 
he  saw  a  light,  and  running  out  he  found  that  the 
corn-barn  was  on  fire.  He  cried  "  fire,"  and  with 
another  man  ran  to  the  corn-barn,  and  there  saw 
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some  one  running  away.  He  and  the  other  man 
pursued  the  fugitive,  and  finally  caught  him,  and 
found  that  it  was  the  prisoner — the  same  young 
man  that  had  come  to  his  house  as  a  traveler  an 
hour  before. 

The  next  witness  was  Mr.  Kerber. 

Mr.  Kerber  testified  that  he  left  his  office  safe, 
with  his  money  in  the  money-box,  in  the  desk, 
on  Saturday  night,  about  half-past  eight.  That 
on  the  Monday  morning  following  he  found  that 
the  office  had  been  broken  into,  the  desk  opened, 
and  the  money-box  carried  away.  That  he  was 
present  at  the  prisoner's  examination  before  the 
justice,  and  that  the  prisoner  then  and  there  said 
that  there  was  something  buried  under  where  the 
corn-barn  had  stood,  and  that  the  company  all 
proceeded  to  the  place,  and  dug  into  the  ground 
where  the  prisoner  directed  them  to  dig,  and  that 
there  they  found  the  money-box. 

The  minutes  of  Antonio's  examination  before 
the  justice  were  also  read,  in  which  he  declined 
to  give  any  explanation  of  the  case. 

The  count}'  attorney  then  said  that  his  evidence 
was  closed. 

The  judge  then  called  upon  Mr.  Keep  to  bring 
forward  whatever  evidence  he  had  to  offer  in  the 
prisoner's  favor.  Mr.  Keep  had  only  two  wit- 
nesses, and  they  could  only  testify  to  Antonio's 
general  good  character.  They  were  Franconia 
men,  who  said  that  they  had  known  Antonio  a 
long  time,  that  he  had  always  borne  an  irreproach- 
able character,  and  that  they  did  not  believe  him 
capable  of  committing  such  a  crime. 

After  the  evidence  was  thus  all  in,  Mr.  Keep 
made  a  speech  in  defense  of  his  client.  He  ad- 
mitted, he  said,  that  the  case  was  a  very  extra- 
ordinary one.  There  was  a  mystery  about  it 
which  was  not  explained.  Still  he  said  it  was 
not  really  proved,  either  that  Antonio  stole  the 
money  or  that  he  set  fire  to  the  barn.  Many 
suppositions  might  be  made  to  account  for  the 
facts,  without  implicating  Antonio  as  really  guilty. 

The  county  attorney  then  made  his  speech. 
It  was,  of  course,  against  Antonio.  He  said 
that  the  appearances  were  all  against  the  prison- 
er, and  that  if  he  were  really  innocent,  it  would 
be  easy  for  him  to  explain  the  case.  His  refusal 
to  do  this,  and  his  showing  where  the  money  was 
hid,  ought  to  be  considered  as  completing  the 
proofs  of  guilt,  furnished  by  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  affair. 

The  judge  then  told  the  jury  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  decide  whether  it  had  been  proved  that 
Antonio  was  guilty. 

"  You  have  heard  all  the  evidence,"  said  he, 
"  and  you  must  decide.  If  you  are  perfectly  sat- 
isfied that  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  then  you  must 
condemn  him.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  he  is 
innocent,  then  of  course  you  must  acquit  him. 
And  if  you  are  uncertain  whether  he  is  innocent 
or  guilty,  then  you  must  acquit  him  too  ;  for  no 
one  is  to  be  condemned,  unless  it  is  proved  posi- 
tively that  he  is  guilty." 

The  jury  were  then  conducted  out  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  court,  to  a  small  room  adjoining,  where 
they  were  to  deliberate  on  the  case.     In  about 


fifteen  minutes  they  returned.  The  judge  then 
called  upon  the  prisoner  to  rise.  Antonio  rose 
and  looked  toward  the  judge.  The  jury  were 
standing  in  their  places,  looking  toward  the 
judge,  too. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  the  judge,  "  are 
you  agreed  upon  the  verdict  1" 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  said, 

"  We  are  agreed." 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  the  judge  again, 
"what  say  youl  is  the  prisoner  guilty  or  not 
guilty]" 

"  Not  guilty,"  said  the  foreman. 

There  was  general  smile  of  satisfaction  about 
the  room  at  hearing  this  decision.  The  clerk 
wrote  down  the  verdict  in  the  record.  The  judge 
directed  the  prisoner  to  be  discharged,  and  then 
called  for  the  case  which  came  next  on  the 
docket.* 

Antonio  went  out  with  Mr.  Keep  and  got  into 
a  wagon  which  Mr.  Keep  had  provided  all  ready 
for  him  at  the  door.  They  set  out,  counsel  and 
client,  on  their  return  to  Franconia. 

Mr.  Keep  was  of  course  very  much  relieved 
at  the  result  of  the  trial ;  for  though  he  was 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  of  his  client's  inno- 
cence, still  the  circumstances  were  very  strong 
against  him,  and  there  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
his  good  character  in  his  favor.  He  had  been 
very  much  afraid,  therefore,  that  Antonio  would 
be  condemned,  for  the  jury  are  bound  to  decide 
according  to  the  evidence  that  is  placed  before 
them. 

"  You  have  got  off  very  well,  so  far,"  said 
Mr.  Keep.  "Having  been  accused  as  an  ac- 
complice in  the  crime,  it  was  your  privilege  to 
be  silent.  Should  you,  however,  hereafter  be 
called  upon  as  a  witness,  you  will  have  to  give 
your  testimony." 

"  Why  must  I  ?'  asked  Antonio. 

"  Your  duty  to  your  country  requires  it,"  said 
Mr.  Keep. 

"  Then,"  said  Antonio,  "  I  suppose  I  must, 
and  I  will." 

IV.    ANOTHER    TRIAL. 

Rodolphus  and  his  two  confederates  in  crime 
were  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
sion, during  the  period  which  intervened  between 
the  committing  of  the  crime  arid  the  trial  of  An- 
tonio. Antonio  did  not  attempt  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  Rodolphus  during  this  interval, 
for  fear  that  by  so  doing  he  might  awaken  in 
people's  minds  some  suspicion  of  the  truth.  He 
had,  however,  a  secret  plan  of  doing  something 
to  save  Rodolphus  from  ruin,  so  soon  as  the  ex- 
citement, which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  rob- 
bery and  the  fire,  should  have  passed  by.  All 
his  plans  however  were  defeated  by  an  unex- 
pected train  of  occurrences,  which  took  place  a 
day  or  two  after  his  acquittal,  and  which  changed 
suddenly  the  whole  aspect  of  the  affair. 

One  night  very  soon  after  Antonio's  trial,  Ro- 
dolphus, after  he  had  gone  to  bed  and  was  just 
falling  asleep,  was  awakened  by  a  loud  knocking 
at  his  door. 

*  The  (lockut  is  tlie  list  of  causes. 
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"  Roilolphus  I"   said    a   harsh  voice,   outside, 
"  Rmlolphus  I  get  up  and  let  us  in."' 


' ^r' ^/>/wo,i/zjs.  -<vr. 


THE    ARREST 

Rodolphus  was  dreadfully  terrified.  He  was 
always  terrified  by  any  unexpected  sight  or  sound, 
as  the  guilty  usually  are.  He  got  up  and  opened 
the  door.     Mr.  Kerber  and  another  man  came  in. 

"  Fou  are  my  prisoner,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  You  must  put  on  your  clothes  and  come  with 
me." 

Rodolphus  was  in  great  distress  and  trepida- 
tion. He  however  put  on  his  clothes.  He  did 
not  dare  to  ask  what  he  was  arrested  for.  He 
knew  too  well.  The  officer  informed  him  that 
he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  being  concerned 
in  the  robbery  of  Mr.  Kerber,  but  that  he  need 
not  say  any  thing  about  it  unless  he  chose  to  do 
so.  Rodolphus  was  so  terrified  and  distressed 
that  he  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do.  So  the 
officer  led  him  away,  pale  and  trembling,  to  his 
house,  and  locked  him  up  in  the  same  room 
where  Antonio  had  been  confined.  There  was 
a  little  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  Rodol- 
phus went  and  sat  down  upon  it,  and  sobbed 
and  wept  in  anguish  and  despair. 

In  a  day  or  two  his  friends  in  Franconia  heard 
of  his  arrest,  and  Mr.  Keep  went  down  to  see 
him.  Mr.  Keep  came  as  Rodolphus's  counsel 
and  friend — in  order  to  confer  with  him  and  to 
defend  him  on  his  trial ;  but  Rodolphus  consid- 
ered him  as  banded  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
against  him,  and  either  could  not,  or  would  not 
answer  any  of  the  friendly  questions  which  Mr. 
Keep  proposed  to  him  ;  but  sat  crying  all  the 
time  while  Mr.  Keep  was  there,  and  making 
himself  very  miserable.  Mr.  Keep  saw  at  once 
that  he  was  guilty,  and  despaired  of  being  able 
to  do  any  thing  to  save  him. 

There  was  nobody  to  give  bail  for  Rodolphus, 
and  so  it  was  necessary  to  keep  him  in  close 
confinement  until  the  time  for  his  trial  arrived. 
In  consideration,  however,  of  his  tender  years, 
it  was  decided  not  to  take  him  to  the  jail,  but  to 


keep  him  at  the  house  of  the  officer,  in  the  strong 
room  where  he  was  put  when  he  was  first  ar- 
rested. 

The  room  itself  was  a  very  com- 
fortable one,  but  Rodolphus  spent 
his  time  in  it  very  unhappily.  The 
people  treated  him  very  kindly,  but 
nothing  gave  him  any  peace  or  com- 
fort. They  brought  him  books,  but 
he  could  not  read  well  enough  to 
take  any  pleasure  in  them.  Some- 
times he  would  go  to  the  window 
and  look  out  upon  the  green  yard, 
but  it  only  made  him  more  miserable 
to  see  the  grass  and  the  flowers, 
and  the  trees  waving  in  the  wind, 
and  the  birds  flying  about  at  liberty. 
Sometimes  he  saw  Dorinda  there 
playing  with  her  kitten,  and  singing 
little  songs ;  but  this  sight  made 
him  more  unhappy  than  all  the  rest. 
Rodolphus's  mother  came  down  to 
to  see  him  once,  with  Antonio.  An- 
tonio drove  down  with  her  in  a  wag- 
on. The  visit,  however,  did  not  give 
either  Rodolphus  or  his  mother  any 
pleasure.  They  spoke  scarcely  a  word  to  each 
other,  while  she  staid.  When  she  got  into  the 
wagon  to  go  home,  Antonio,  seeing  how  much 
she  was  distressed,  tried  to  comfort  her  by  say- 
ing, that  she  must  not  be  so  troubled  ;  he  hoped, 
he  said,  that  Rodolphus  would  yet  turn  out  to  be 
a  good  boy.  There  had  been  a  great  many  cases, 
where  boys  had  been  led  away  when  young,  by 
bad  company,  to  do  what  was  very  wrong,  who 
were  afterward  sorry  for  it,  and  changed  their 
courses  and  behaved  well.  This  conversation 
seemed  to  make  Mrs.  Linn  feel  somewhat  more 
composed,  but  she  was  still  very  unhappy. 

At  length  the  time  for  the  trial  drew  near. 
Rodolphus  felt  great  solicitude  and  anxiety  as 
the  time  approached.  He  did  not  know  what 
evidence  there  was  against  him,  for  no  one  had 
been  allowed  to  talk  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  crime.  Even  Mr.  Keep,  his  lawyer,  did  not 
know  what  the  evidence  was,  for  it  is  always 
customary  in  such  cases,  for  each  party  to  keep 
the  evidence  which  they  have  to  ofl!er,  as  much 
as  possible  concealed.  Antonio  had,  however, 
received  a  summons  to  appear  as  a  witness,  and 
Mr.  Keep  told  hira  that  if  they  insisted  on  exam- 
ining him,  he  would  be  bound  to  answer  all  the 
questions  which  they  put  to  him,  honestly  and 
truly,  whatever  his  private  feelings  might  be. 

When  the  day  arrived,  Rodolphus  was  taken 
by  the  officer  to  the  court  room,  and  placed  in 
the  same  chair  where  Antonio  had  sat.  Antonio 
had  looked  around  upon  the  proceedings  with  so 
frank  and  honest  an  expression  of  countenance, 
and  with  such  an  unconcerned  air,  that  every  one 
had  been  impressed  with  a  belief  of  his  innocence. 
Rodolphus,  on  the  other  hand,  sat  still,  pale,  and 
trembling,  and  he  manifested  in  his  whole  air  and 
demeanor  every  indication  of  conscious  guilt. 

The  preliminary  proceedings  were  all  much 
the  same  as  they  had  been  in  the  case  of  An- 
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toiiio.  When  these  had  been  gone  through,  the 
judge  called  upon  the  county  attorney  to  pro- 
ceed. After  a  short  opening  speech  he  said,  that 
his  first  witness  was  Mr.  Kerber.  Mr.  Kerber 
was  called,  and  took  his  place  upon  the  stand. 

Mr.  K?ferber  first  gave  an  account  of  the  rob- 
bery, describing  the  situation  of  his  office  and  of 
the  two  doors  leading  to  it,  and  of  the  desk  in 
the  corner,  and  narrating  all  the  circumstances 
relating  to  the  appearance  of  his  office  on  the 
Monday  morning,  and  the  discovery  of  the  strong 
box  under  the  ruins  of  the  corn-barn.  He  then 
proceeded  as  follows  : 

"  For  a  time  I  considered  it  certain  that  An- 
tonio, the  one  who  was  first  suspected,  was  the 
one  really  guilty,  and  made  no  efl^ort  or  inquiry 
in  any  other  direction  until  he  was  tried.  I  was 
convinced  then  that  he  was  innocent,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  consider  what  I  should  do  to  find 
out  the  robber.  I  examined  the  hole  again  which 
had  been  bored  into  the  door,  and  the  marks  of 
the  tools  by  which  the  desk  had  been  broken  open. 
I  thought  that  I  might,  perhaps,  possibly  find  the 
tools  that  fitted  these  places  somewhere  about 
town,  and  that  if  I  should,  I  might,  possibly,  in 
that  way,  get  some  clew  to  the  robbers.  So  I 
borrowed  the  bits  and  the  chisels  of  several  of  my 
neighbors,  but  I  could  not  find  any  that  would  fit. 

"  At  last  I  happened  to  think  of  some  old  tools 
that  I  had  in  a  back  room,  and  on  comparing  them 
[  found  two  that  fitted  exactly.  There  was  a  bit 
which  just  fitted  the  hole,  and  there  were  some 
fibres  of  the  wood  which  had  been  caught  upon 
the  edge  of  the  bit,  where  it  was  dull,  that  looked 
fresh  and  compared  well  with  the  color  of  the 
wood  of  the  door.  There  was  a  large  chisel,  too, 
that  fitted  exactly  to  the  impressions  made  upon 
the  wood  of  the  desk,  in  prying  it  open. 

"  I  could  see,  too,  that  some  of  these  tools  had 
recently  been  moved,  by  the  dust  having  been 
disturbed  around  them.  There  were  marks  and 
tracks,  too,  in  the  dust,  upon  a  bench,  where 
some  boy  had  evidently  climbed  up  to  get  the 
tools.  I  tried  one  of  Rodolphus's  shoes  to  these 
tracks,  and  found  that  it  fitted  exactly." 

While  Mr.  Kerber  was  making  these  state- 
ments, llodolphus  hung  his  head,  and  looked  ut- 
terly confounded. 

''  Just  about  the  time,"  continued  Mr.  Kerber, 
*'  that  I  made  these  discoveries,  a  person  came  to 
me  and  informed  me — " 

"  Stop,"  interrupted  Mr,  Keep.  "  You  are  not 
to  state  what  any  other  person  informed  you. 
You  are  only  to  state  what  you  know  personally, 
3'ourself  " 

Mr.  Kerber  was  silent. 

The  county  attorney,  who  knew  well  that  this 
was  the  rule  in  all  trials,  said  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  ask  that  witness  then,  but  that  he  would 
withdraw  him  for  a  time.  He  then  called  An- 
tonio.    Antonio  took  his  place  upon  the  stand. 

After  the  oath  was  administered  as  usual,  the 
county  attorney  began  to  question  Antonio  as 
follows  : 

"Were  you  in  Hiburgh  on  the  nig'^t  of  this 
robbery  1" 


"  I  was,"  said  Antonio. 

"At  what  time  did  you  arrive  there  1"  asked 
the  attorney. 

"  I  believe  it  was  a  little  past  nine,"  said  An- 
tonio. 

"  Were  you  at  the  corn-barn  when  it  took 
fireV 

"  I  was,"  said  Antonio. 

"  State  now  to  the  jury  what  it  was  that  led 
you  to  go  there." 

Antonio  recollected  that  what  first  attracted 
his  attention  and  led  him  to  go  out,  was  seeing 
llodolphus  and  the  other  boys  going  by  with  their 
lantern,  and  hearing  their  suppressed  voices ;  and 
he  perceived  that  if  he  went  any  further  in  his  tes- 
timony he  should  prove  llodolphus  to  be  guilty ; 
so  he  stopped,  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  he 
turned  to  the  judge,  and  asked  whether  he  could 
not  be  excused  from  giving  any  more  testimony. 

"  On  what  ground  do  you  wish  to  be  excused  !" 
said  the  judge. 

"  Why,  what  I  should  say."  said  Antonio, 
"  might  go  against  the  boy,,  and  I  don't  wish  to 
say  any  thing  against  him." 

"  You  can  not  be  excused,"  said  the  judge, 
shaking  his  head.  It  is  very  often  painful  to  give 
testimony  against  persons  accused  of  crime,  but 
it  is  a  duty  which  must  be  performed." 

*'  But  there  is  a  special  reason,"  said  Antonio, 
"  in  this  case  " 

"  What  is  the  reason  1"  said  the  judge. 

Antonio  hesitated.    At  length  he  said  timidly, 

"  His  sister  saved  my  life." 

Here  there  was  a  pause.  The  preferring  such 
a  request,  to  be  excused  from  testifying,  and  for 
such  a  reason,  is  a  very  uncommon  occurrence  in 
a  court.  The  judge,  the  jury,  the  lawyers,  and 
all  the  spectators  looked  at  Antonio,  who  stood 
upon  the  witness's  stand  all  the  time,  turning  his 
face  toward  the  judge,  awaiting  his  decision. 

After  a  pause  the  judge  said, 

"  Your  unwillingness  to  do  any  thing  to  injure 
the  brother  of  a  girl  who  saved  your  life,  does  you 
honor,  and  I  would  gladly  excuse  you  if  I  could, 
but  it  is  not  in  my  power.  The  ends  of  justice 
require  that  you  should  give  your  testimony, 
whatever  the  consequences  may  be." 

"What  would  be  done,"  asked  Antonio,  "if  I 
should  refuse  to  do  so  !" 

"  Then  you  would  be  sent  to  prison  yourself," 
said  the  judge,  "  for  contempt  of  court." 

"  And  suppose  I  am  willing  to  go  to  prison," 
said  Antonio,  "  rather  than  testify  against  Ellen's 
brother;  can  I  do  so!" 

The  judge  looked  a  little  perplexed.  What 
answer  he  would  have  given  to  this  question  we 
do  not  know,  for  he  was  prevented  from  answer- 
ing it,  by  the  county  attorney,  who  here  rose  and 
said, 

"  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  will  withdraw 
this  witness  for  the  present.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
get  along  without  his  testimony,  if  possible,  and 
perhaps  I  can." 

Antonio  then  left  the  stand,  very  much  re- 
lieved. Rodolphus  wondered  who  would  be 
I  called  next.     His  heart  sank  within  him,  when 
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he  saw  an  oflicer  who  had  gone  out  a  moment 
before,  come  in  and  lead  Gilpin  to  the  witness- 
stand. 

It  is  customary  in  almost  all  countries,  when- 
ever a  crime  is  committed,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  ascertain  who  committed  it  by  any  ordinary 
proofs,  to  allow  any  one  of  the  accomplices  who 
is  disposed  to  do  so,  to  come  forward  and  inform 
ajrainst  the  rest,  and  then  to  exempt  him  from 
punishment  in  consideration  of  his  so  doing.  It 
seems  very  base  for  one  person  to  lead  another 
into  sin,  or  even  to  join  him  in  it.  and  then  to 
assist  in  bringing  his  accomplice  to  punishment, 
in  order  to  escape  it  himself  But  they  who  com- 
bine to  commit  crimes,  must  be  expected  to  be 
base.  Gilpin  was  so.  There  seemed  to  be  no- 
thing noble  or  generous  in  his  nature.  As  soon 
as  he  found  out  that  Rodolphus  was  suspected, 
he  feared  that  Rodolphus  would  confess,  and  then 
that  he  should  himself  be  seized.  Accordingly, 
he  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Kerber,  and  told  him 
that  he  knew  all  about  the  robbery,  and  that  he 
would  tell  all  about  it,  if  they  would  agree  that 
he  should  not  come  to  any  harm. 

This  arrangement  was  finally  made.  They, 
however,  seized  Gilpin,  and  shut  him  up,  so  as 
to  secure  him  for  a  witness,  and  he  had  been  in 
prison  ever  since  Rodolphus's  arrest,  though  Ro- 
dolphus knew  nothing  about  it.  Christopher  had 
run  away  the  moment  he  heard  of  Rodolphus's 
arrest,  and  nothing  had  since  been  heard  of  him. 
Gilpin  was  now  brought  forward  to  give  his  tes- 
timony. 

There  was  a  great  contrast  in  his  appearance, 
as  he  came  upon  the  stand,  from  that  of  Antonio. 
He  looked  guilty  and  ashamed,  and  he  did  not 
dare  to  turn  his  eyes  toward  Rodolphus  at  all. 
He  could  not  go  forward  himself  and  tell  a  con- 
nected story,  but  he  made  all  his  statements  in 
answer  to  questions  put  to  him  by  the  county 
attorney.  He,  however,  in  the  end,  told  all.  He 
explained  how  Rodolphus  had  first  cut  a  hole  in 
the  partition,  and  then  he  narrated  the  conversa- 
tion which  the  boys  had  held  together  behind  the 
wall.  He  told  about  the  tools,  and  the  dark  lan- 
tern, and  the  breaking  in  ;  also  about  going  to 
the  corn-barn,  burying  the  box,  and  then  of  the 
accidental  setting  of  the  straw  on  fire,  and  of  An- 
tonio's suddenly  coming  in  among  them.  In  a 
word,  the  whole  affair  was  brought  completely  to 
light.  Mr.  Keep  questioned  Gilpin  afterward 
very  closely,  to  see  if  he  would  contradict  him- 
self, and  so  prove  that  the  story  which  he  was 
telling,  was  not  true  ;  but  he  did  not  contradict 
himself,  and  finally  he  went  away. 

There  were  no  witnesses  to  be  offered  in  favor 
of  Rodolphus,  and  very  little  to  be  said  in  his  de- 
fense. When,  at  length,  the  trial  was  concluded, 
the  jury  conferred  together  a  little  in  their  seats, 
and  then  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  next  day  Rodolphus  was  sentenced  to  ten 
days'  solitary  confinement  in  the  jail,  and  after 
that,  to  one  year  of  hard  labor  in  the  state  prison. 

v.    THE    FLIGHT. 

Two  or  three  days  after  Rodolphus's  trial,  El- 
len, who  had  done  every  thing  she  could  to  cheer 


and  comfort  her  mother  in  her  sorrow,  told  her 
one  morning  that  she  desired  togo  and  see  her 
uncle  Randon  that  day. 

*'  Is  it  about  Rodolphus  1"  asked  her  mother. 

"  Yes,  mother,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Well,  you  may  go,"  said  her  mother  ;  "but  I 
don't  think  that  any  thing  will  do  any  good  now." 

After  all  her  morning  duties  had  been  perform- 
ed, about  the  house,  Ellen  put  on  her  bonnet, 
and  taking  Annie  by  the  hand,  in  order  that  she 
might  lead  her  to  school,  she  set  out  on  the  way 
to  her  uncle's.  She  left  Annie  at  school  as  she 
passed  through  the  village,  and  she  arrived  at 
her  uncle's  about  ten  o'clock. 

Her  uncle  had  been  married  again.  His  pres- 
ent wife  was  a  very  strong  and  healthy  woman, 
who  was  almost  all  the  time  busily  engaged  about 
the  farm  work,  but  she  was  very  fond  of  Ellen, 
and  always  glad  to  see  her  at  the  farm  When 
Ellen  arrived  at  the  farm,  on  this  occasion,  she 
went  in  at  the  porch  door  as  usual.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  great  room.  She  passed  through  into 
the  back  entry.  From  the  back  entry  she  went 
into  the  back  room — the  room  where  in  old  times 
she  used  to  shut  up  her  kitten. 

This  room  was  now  used  as  a  dairy.  There 
was  a  long  row  of  milk-pans  in  it,  upon  a  bench. 
Mrs.  Randon  was  there.  She  seemed  very  glad 
to  see  Ellen,  and  asked  her  to  walk  into  the 
house. 

Ellen  said  that  she  came  to  see  her  uncle.  So 
her  aunt  went  with  her  out  into  the  yard  where 
her  uncle  was  at  work ;  he  was  mending  a  harrow. 

"  AVell,  Ellen,"  said  her  uncle,  "  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you.  But  I  am  sorry  to  hear  about  poor 
Rodolphus."' 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen,  "  but  I  have  thought  of 
one  more  plan.  It's  of  no  use  to  keep  him  from 
going  to  the  state  prison,  even  if  we  could,  un 
less  we  can  get  a  good  place  for  him.  Now 
what  I  wish  is,  that  if  we  can  get  him  free,  you 
would  let  him  come  and  live  here  with  you. 
Perhaps  you  could  make  him  a  good  boy." 

Mr.  Randon  leaned  upon  the  handle  of  his 
broad  ax,  and  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 
He  looked  toward  his  wife. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  let  him  come.  I  should 
like  to  have  him  come  very  much.  We  can  make 
him  a  good  boy." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Randon. 

"  Well !"  said  Ellen.  Her  eyes  brightened  up 
as  she  said  this,  and  she  turned  to  go  away. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randon  attempted  to  stop  her,  but 
she  said  that  she  could  not  stay  then,  and  so  she 
went  away. 

"  She  can  not  get  him  free,"  said  Mr.  Randon. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  his  wife.  ''  Perhaps  she 
may.  Such  a  girl  as  she  can  do  a  great  deal 
when  she  tries." 

Ellen  went  then  as  fast  as  she  could  go,  to 
Mrs.  Henry's.     She  found  Antonio  in  the  garden. 

"  Antonio,"  said  she,  "  my  uncle  Randon  says 
that  he  will  take  Rodolphus  and  let  him  live 
there  with  him,  on  the  farm,  if  we  can  only  get 
him  out  of  prison." 

"  But  we  can't  get  him  out  of  prison,"  said 
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Antonio.  "  It  is  too  late  now,  he  has  been  con- 
demned and  sentenced." 

"  But  the  governor  can  pardon  him,"  said  El- 
len. 

"  Can  hel"  said  Antonio. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Can  he  V  repeated  Antonio.  *'  Then  I'll  go 
and  see  if  he  ivill.'^ 

Two  days  after  this  Antonio  was  on  his  way 
to  the  town  where  the  governor  lived.  He  met 
with  various  adventures  on  his  way,  and  he  felt 
great  solicitude  and  doubt  about  the  result  of  the 
journey.     At  last  he  arrived  at  the  place. 

He  was  directed  to  a  large  and  handsome 
house,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  principal 
street  of  the  village,  enveloped  in  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. There  was  a  beautiful  yard,  with  a  great 
gate  leading  to  it,  on  one  side  of  the  house. 

Antonio  looked  up  this  yard  and  saw  an  elderly 
gentleman  there,  just  getting  into  a  chaise.  A 
person  who  seemed  to  be  his  hired  man  was  hold- 
ing the  horse.  The  gentlemen  stopped,  with 
his  foot  upon  the  step  of  the  chaise,  when  he  saw 
Antonio  coming,  and  looked  toward  him 
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"Is  this  Governor  DummerV  said  Antonio, 
as  he  came  up. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  that  is  what 
they  call  me." 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you  about  some  business," 
said  Antonio,  "  but  you  are  going  away." 

The  governor  looked  at  Antonio  a  moment, 
and,  being  pleased  with  his  appearance,  he  said, 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  away,  but  not  far.  Get 
into  the  chaise  with  me,  and  we  can  talk  as  wc 
ride." 

So  the  governor  got  into  the  chaise. 

Antonio  followed  him  ;  the  hired  man  let  go 
of  the  horse's  head,  and  Antonio  and  the  govern- 
or rode  together  out  of  the  yard. 

Antonio  was  quite  afraid  at  first,  to  find  him- 
self suddenly  shut  up  so  closely  with  a  governor. 
He,  however,  soon  recovered  his  self-possession, 
and  began  to  give  an   account  of  Rodolphus' 


case.  The  governor  listened  very  attentively  to 
all  he  had  to  say.  Then  he  asked  Antonio  a 
great  many  questions,  some  about  Rodolphus' 
mother  and  sister,  and  also  about  Antonio  him- 
self. Finally  he  asked  what  it  was  proposed  to 
do  with  Rodolphus,  in  case  he  should  be  pardon- 
ed and  set  at  liberty.  Antonio  said  that  he  was 
to  go  to  his  uncle's,  which  was  an  excellent 
place,  and  where  he  hoped  that  he  would  learn 
to  be  a  good  hoy. 

The  governor  seemed  very  much  interested 
in  the  whole  story.  He,  however,  said  that  he 
could  not,  at  that  time,  come  to  any  conclusion 
in  respect  to  the  affair ;  he  must  make  some 
further  inquiries.  He  must  see  the  record  of  the 
trial,  and  the  other  documentary  evidence  con- 
nected with  the  case.  He  would  attend  to  it 
immediately,  he  said,  and  write  to  Mr.  Keep  in 
respect  to  the  result. 

About  a  week  after  this,  Mr.  Keep  sent  for 
Antonio  to  come  and  see  him.     Antonio  went. 

"Well,  Antonio,"  said  Mr.  Keep,  as  Antonio 
entered  his  office,  "Rodolphus  is  pardoned.  I 
should  like  to  have  you  ask  Mrs.  Henry  if  she 
will  let  you  go  to-morrow,  and  bring 
him  home.  If  she  says  that  you  may 
go,  call  here  on  your  way,  and  I  will 
give  you  some  money  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  journey." 

Early  the  next  morning,  Antonio 
called  at  Mr.  Keep's  office,  on  his 
way  after  Rodolphus.  Mr.  Keep 
gave  him  some  money.  Antonio  re- 
ceived it,  for  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  decline  it.  He  had, 
however,  plenty  of  his  own.  He 
had  already  put  in  his  pocket  six  half 
dollars  which  he  had  taken  from  his 
chest  that  morning.  Mr.  Keep  gave 
him  a  bank  bill.  He  put  this  bill 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  pinned 
it  in. 

He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
In  due  time  he  arrived  at  the  place 
where  Rodolphus  was  imj)risoned. 
The  pardon  had  already  arrived,  and 
the  jailer  was  ready  to  deliver  up  Ro- 
dolphus to  his  friends.  He  told  Antonio  that  he 
was  verv  ijlad  that  he  had  come  to  take  the 
boy  away.  He  did  not  like,  he  said,  to  lock  uj) 
children. 

Antonio  took  Rodolphus  in  his  wagon,  and 
they  drove  away.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  they  set  out,  but  though  Antonio  did  not 
expect  to  get  to  Franconia  that  night,  he  was 
anxious  to  proceed  as  far  as  he  could.  He  in- 
tended to  stop  that  night  at  a  tavern  in  a  large 
town,  and  get  home,  if  possible,  the  next  day. 
They  arrived  at  the  tavern  safely.  They  took 
supper  ;  and  after  supper,  being  tired,  they  went 
to  bed.  Antonio  had  Tlone  all  that  he  could  to 
make  Rodolphus  feel  at  his  ease  and  happy, 
during  the  day,  having  said  nothing  at  all  to  him 
about  his  bad  conduct.  He  had  talked  to  him 
about  his  uncle,  and  about  his  going  there  to  live, 
and  other  pleasant   subjects.     Still    Rodolphus 
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seenu'd  silent  and  sober,  and  after  supper  he 
seeiiu'd  ;rlad  to  go  to  bed. 

I'lie  two  boys  slept  in  two  rooms  which  opened 
into  each  other.  Antonio  proposed  to  have  the 
door  »<pen,  between  these  rooms,  but  Rodolphus 
seemed  to  wish  to  have  it  shut.  Antonio  made 
no  objection  to  this,  but  at  last,  when  he  was 
ready  to  go  to  bed,  he  opened  the  door  a  little  to 
say  good-night  to  Rodolphus.  Rodolphus,  he 
saw,  when  he  opened  the  door,  was  sitting  at  a 
little  table,  writing  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  with 
a  pencil.  Antonio  bade  him  good-night  and  shut 
the  door  again. 

"  I  hope  he  is  writing  to  his  mother,"  said 
Antonio  to  himself,  "to  confess  his  faults  and 
promise  to  be  a  good  boy." 

The  next  morning  Antonio  rose  pretty  early, 
but  he  moved  softly  about  the  room,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  Rodolphus,  who  he  supposed  was  asleep, 
as  his  room  was  still.  Antonio  went  down  and 
ordered  breakfast,  and  attended  to  his  horses, 
and  by-and-by  he  came  up  again  to  see  if  Ro- 
dolphus had  got  up.  He  listened  at  the  door, 
and  all  was  still.  He  then  opened  the  door 
gently  and  looked  in.  There  was  nobody  there, 
and  to  Antonio's  great  surprise,  the  bed  was 
smooth  and  full,  as  if  had  not  been  disturbed. 

Antonio  went  in.  He  saw  a  paper  lying  on 
the  table  with  his  own  name  on  the  outside  of  it. 
He  took  this  paper  up,  and  found  that  it  was  in 
Rodolphus's  handwriting.  It  was  half  in  writ- 
ten, and  half  in  printed  characters,  and  very  bad- 
ly spelled.     The  substance  of  it  was  this. 

"  Antonio, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  go  off  and  leave  you,  but  I 
must.  I  should  be  glad  to  go  and  live  at  my 
uncle's,  but  I  can't.  Don't  try  to  find  out  where 
I  have  gone.  Give  my  love  to  my  mother  and 
to  Ellen.  I  had  not  any  money,  and  so  I  had 
to  take  your  half  dollars  out  of  your  pocket.  If 
I  ever  can,  I  shall  pay  you. 

"  Rodolphus. 

"P.S.  It's  no  use  in  me  trying  to  be  a  good 
boy." 

Antonio  made  diligent  inquiry  for  Rodolphus, 
in  the  town  where  he  disappeared,  and  in  all  the 
surrounding  region,  but  no  trace  of  the  fugitive 
could  be  found.  He  finally  gave  up  the  search 
and  went  mournfully  home. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 
THE   CONSULAR   THRONE. 

FRANCE  had  tried  republicanism,  and  the 
experiment  had  failed.  There  was  neither 
intelligence  nor  virtue  among  the  people,  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  govern  themselves. 
During  long  ages  of  oppression  they  had  sunk 
into  an  abyss,  from  whence  they  could  not  rise, 
in  a  day,  to  the  dignity  of  freemen.  Not  one  in 
thirty  of  the  population  of  France  could  either 
read  or  write.  Religion  and  all  its  restraints, 
were  scouted  as  fanaticism.  Few  had  any  idea 
of  the  sacredness  of  a  vote,  of  the  duty  of  the 


minority  good-naturedly  to  yield  to  the  majority. 
It  is  this  sentiment  which  is  the  political  salva- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Not  unfrequentiy, 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ballots  have  been 
cast,  has  a  governor  of  a  State  been  chosen  by  the 
majority  of  a  single  vote.  And  the  minority,  in 
such  circumstances,  have  yielded  just  as  cordially 
as  they  would  have  done  to  a  majority  of  tens  uf 
thousands.  After  our  most  exciting  presidential 
elections,  the  announcement  of  the  result  is  the 
harbinger  of  immediate  peace  and  good-natured 
acquiescence  all  over  the  land.  The  defeated 
voter  .yolitely  congratulates  his  opponent  upon 
his  success.  The  French  seemed  to  have  at- 
tained no  conception  of  the  sanctity  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  ballot-box.  Government  was  but  a 
series  of  revolutions.  Physical  power  alone  was 
recognized.  The  strongest  grasped  the  helm, 
and,  with  the  guillotine,  confiscation,  and  exile, 
endeavored  hopelessly  to  cripple  their  adversa- 
ries. Ten  years  of  such  anarchy  had  wearied 
the  nation.  It  was  in  vain  to  protract  the  ex- 
periment. France  longed  for  repose.  Napoleon 
was  the  only  one  capable  of  giving  her  repose. 
The  nation  called  upon  him,  in  the  loudest  tones 
which  could  be  uttered,  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government,  and  to  restore  the  dominion  of  se- 
curity and  order.  We  can  hardly  call  that  man 
an  usurper  who  does  but  assume  the  post  which 
the  nation  with  unanimity  entreats  him  to  take 
We  may  say  that  he  was  ambitious,  that  he  loved 
power,  that  glory  was  his  idol.  But  if  his  am- 
bition led  him  to  exalt  his  country  ;  if  the  power 
he  loved  was  the  power  of  elevating  the  multi- 
tude to  intelligence,  to  self-respect,  and  to  com- 
fort ;  if  the  glory  he  sought  was  the  glory  of 
being  the  most  illustrious  benefactor  earth  has 
ever  known,  let  us  not  catalogue  his  name  with 
the  sensualists  and  the  despots,  who  have  reared 
thrones  of  self-aggrandizement  and  self-indul- 
gence upon  the  degradation  of  the  people.  We 
must  compare  Napoleon  with  the  leaders  of 
armies,  the  founders  of  dynasties,  and  with  those 
who,  in  the  midst  of  popular  commotions,  have 
ascended  thrones.  When  we  institute  such  a 
comparison,  Napoleon  stands  without  a  rival, 
always  excepting,  in  moral  worth,  our  own 
Washington. 

The  next  morning  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Directory,  the  three  consuls.  Napoleon,  Sieyes, 
and  Ducos,  met  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 
Sieyes  was  a  veteran  diplomatist,  whose  gray 
hairs  entitled  him,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  moral 
supremacy  over  his  colleagues.  He  thought  that 
Napoleon  would  be  satisfied  with  the  command 
of  the  armies,  while  he  would  be  left  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  state.  There  was  one  arm-chair 
in  the  room.  Napoleon  very  coolly  assumed  it. 
Sieyes,  much  annoyed,  rather  petulantly  exclaim- 
ed, "Gentlemen,  who  shall  take  the  chair ?' 
"  Bonaparte  surely,"  said  Ducos  ;  "  he  already 
has  it.  He  is  the  only  man  who  can  save  us." 
"  Very  well,  gentlemen,"  said  Napoleon,  prompt- 
ly, "  let  us  proceed  to  business."  Sieyes  was 
staggered.  But  resistance  to  a  will  so  imperious, 
and  an  arm  so  strong,  was  useless 
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Sieyes  loved  gold.  Napoleon  loved  only  glory. 
"  Do  you  see,"  inquired  Sieyes,  pointing  to  a 
sort  of  cabinet  in  the  room,  "that  pretty  piece 
of  furniture  V  Napoleon,  whose  poetic  sensi- 
bilities were  easily  aroused,  looked  at  it  with  in- 
terest, fancying  it  to  be  some  relic  of  the  disen- 
throned  monarchs  of  France.  Sieyes  continued : 
"  I  will  reveal  to  you  a  little  secret.  We  Direct- 
ors, reflecting  that  we  might  go  out  of  office  in 
poverty,  which  vould  be  a  very  unbecoming 
thing,  laid  aside,  from  the  treasury,  a  sum  to 
meet  that  exigence.  There  are  nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  that  chest.  As  there 
are  no  more  Directors,  the  money  belongs  to  us." 
Napoleon  now  l)egan  to  understand  matters.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  one  who  had  proudly  reject- 
ed millions,  to  look  with  contempt  upon  thou- 
VoL.  IV.— No.  24.-3  A 


sands.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  very  coolly, 
"  should  this  transaction  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, I  shall  insist  that  the  whole  sum  be  re- 
funded to  the  public  treasury.  But  should  I  not 
hear  of  it,  and  I  know  nothing  of  it  as  yet,  you, 
being  two  old  Directors,  can  divide  the  money 
between  you.  But  you  must  make  haste.  To- 
morrow it  may  be  too  late."  They  took  the  hint, 
and  divided  the  spoil  ;  Sieyes  taking  the  lion's 
share.  Ducos  complained  to  Napoleon  of  the 
extortion  of  his  colleague.  "  Settle  the  business 
between  yourselves,"  said  Napoleon,  "  and  be 
quiet.  Should  the  matter  come  to  my  ears,  you 
will  inevitably  lose  the  whole." 

This  transaction,  of  course,  gave  Napoleon  a 
supremacy  which  neither  of  his  colleagues  could 
ever  again  question.     The  law  which  decreed 
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the  provisional  consulship,  conferred  upon  them 
the  power,  in  connection  with  the  two  legislative 
bodies,  of  twenty-five  members  each,  of  prepar- 
ing a  new  Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people.  The  genius  of  Napoleon,  his  energy, 
his  boundless  information,  and  his  instinctive  in- 
sight into  the  complexities  of  all  subjects  were  so 
conspicuous  in  this  first  interview,  that  his  col- 
leagues were  overwhelmed.  That  evening  Sieyes 
went  to  sup  with  some  stern  republicans,  his  in- 
timate friends.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  the 
republic  is  no  more.  It  died  to-day.  I  have  this 
day  conversed  with  a  man  who  is  not  only  a 
great  general,  but  who  is  himself  capable  of 
every  thing,  and  who  knows  every  thing.  He 
wants  no  counselors,  no  asssistance  Politics, 
laws,  the  art  of  governing,  are  as  familiar  to 
him  as  the  manner  of  commanding  an  army.  He 
is  young  and  determined.  The  republic  is  fin- 
ished." "  But,"  one  replied,  "  if  he  becomes  a 
tyrant,  we  must  call  to  our  aid  the  dagger  of 
Brutus."  "Alas!  my  friends,"  Sieyes  rejoined, 
"  we  should  then  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Bour- 
bons, which  would  be  still  worse." 

Napoleon  now  devoted  himself,with  Herculean 
energies,  to  the  re-organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  general  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  empire.  He  worked  day  and  night. 
He  appeared  insensible  to  exhaustion  or  weari- 
ness. Every  subject  was  apparently  alike  fa- 
miliar to  his  mind  ;  banking,  police  regulations, 
diplomacy,  the  army,  the  navy,  every  thing  which 
could  pertain  to  the  welfare  of  France  was, 
grasped  by  his  all- comprehensive  intellect. 

The  Directory  had  tyrannically  seized,  as  hos- 
tages, any  relatives  of  the  emigrants  upon  whom 
they  could  lay  their  hands.  Wives,  mothers, 
sisters,  brothers,  fathers,  children,  were  imprison- 
ed and  held  responsible,  with  their  lives,  for  the 
conduct  of  their  emigrant  relatives.  Napoleon 
immediately  abolished  this  iniquitous  edict,  and 
released  the  prisoners  Couriers,  without  de- 
lay, were  dispatched  all  over  France  to  throw 
open  the  prison  doors  to  these  unfortunate  cap- 
tives. 

Napoleon  even  went  himself  to  the  Temple, 
where  many  of  these  innocent  victims  were 
imprisoned,  that  he  might,  with  his  own  hand 
break  their  fetters  On  Napoleon's  return  from 
this  visit  to  the  prison  he  exclaimed,  "  What 
fools  these  Directors  were  !  To  what  a  state 
liave  they  brought  our  public  institutions.  The 
prisoners  are  in  a  shocking  condition.  I  ques- 
tioned them,  as  well  as  the  jailers,  for  nothing  is 
to  be  learned  from  the  superiors.  Whefi  in  the 
prison  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  XVI.  He  was  an  excellent  man, 
but  too  amiable  to  deal  with  mankind.  And 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  I  made  them  show  me  his 
apartments.  If  he  had  not  escaped  I  should 
have  taken  Acre.  There  are  too  many  pain- 
ful associations  connected  with  that  prison.  I 
shall  have  it  pulled  down  one  day  or  other.  I 
ordered  the  jailer's  books  to  be  brought,  and  find- 
ing the  list  of  the  hostages,  immediately  liber- 
ated them.     I  told  them  that  an  unjust  law  had 


placed  them  under  restraint,  and  that  it  was  my 
first  duty  to  restore  them  to  liberty." 

The  priests  had  been  mercilessly  persecuted. 
They  could  only  escape  imprisonment  by  taking, 
an  oath  which  many  considered  hostile  to  their 
religious  vows.  Large  numbers  of  them  were 
immured  in  dungeons.  Others,  in  dismay  and 
poverty,  had  fled,  and  were  wandering  fugitives 
in  other  lands.  Napoleon  redressed  their  wrongs, 
and  spread  over  them  the  shield  of  his  powerful 
protection.  The  captives  were  liberated,  and  the 
exiles  invited  to  return.  The  principle  was 
immediately  established  that  the  rights  of  con- 
science were  to  be  respected.  By  this  one  act, 
twenty  thousand  grief-stricken  exiles  were  re- 
stored to  France,  proclaiming  through  city  and 
village  the  clemency  of  the  First  Consul.  In  the 
rural  districts  of  France,  where  the  sentiment  of 
veneration  for  Christianity  still  lingered,  the 
priests  were  received  with  the  warmest  welcome. 
And  in  the  hut  of  the  peasant  the  name  of  Na- 
poleon was  breathed  with  prayers  and  tears  of 
gratitude. 

Some  French  emigrants,  furnished  with  arms 
by  England,  were  returning  to  France,  to  join  the 
royalists  in  La  Vendee,  in  extending  the  ravages 
of  civil  war.  The  ship  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Calais,  and  they  were  all  made  prisoners. 
As  they  were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to 
fight  against  their  country,  rigorous  laws  doomed 
them,  as  traitors,  to  the  guillotine.  Napoleon  in- 
terposed to  save  them.  Magnanimously  he  as- 
serted— "  No  matter  what  their  intentions  were. 
They  were  driven  on  our  soil  by  the  tempest. 
They  are  shipwrecked  men.  As  such  they  are 
entitled  to  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Their  per- 
sons must  be  held  inviolable."  Unharmed  they 
were  all  permitted  to  re-embark  and  leave  France 
Among  these  emigrants  were  many  men  of  illus- 
trious name.  These  acts  of  generosity  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon  did  much  to  disarm  their  hos- 
tility, and  many  of  them  became  subsequently 
firm  supporters  of  his  power. 

The  Revolutionary  tribunals  had  closed  the 
churches,  and  prohibited  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  To  efface,  if  possible,  all  traces  of  that 
sacred  day,  they  had  appointed  every  tenth  day, 
for  cessation  from  labor  and  festivity.  A  heavy 
fine  was  inflicted  upon  any  one  who  should  close 
his  shop  on  the  Sabbath,  or  manifest  any  rever- 
ence for  the  discarded  institution.  Napoleon, 
who  had  already  resolved  to  reinstate  Christian- 
ity in  paganized  France,  but  who  found  it  neces- 
sary to  move  with  the  utmost  caution,  ordered 
that  no  man  should  be  molested  for  his  religious 
principles  or  practices.  This  step  excited  hos- 
tility. Paris  was  filled  with  unbelief  Gen- 
erals, statesmen,  philosophers,  scouted  the  idea 
of  religion.  They  remonstrated.  Napoleon  was 
firm.  The  mass  of  the  common  people  were 
with  him,  and  he  triumphed  over  aristocractic 
infidelity. 

With  singular  tact  he  selected  the  most  skill- 
ful and  efficient  men  to  fill  all  the  infinitely  varied 
departments  of  state.  "  I  want  more  head,"  said 
he,  "  and  less  tongue."     Every   one  was  kept 
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busy.  Every  one  was  under  the  constant  vigi- 
lance of  his  eagle  eye.  He  appeared  to  have  an 
instinctive  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of 
legislation,  and  with  the  whole  science  of  gov- 
ernment. Three  times  a  week  the  minister  of 
finance  appeared  before  him,  and  past  corrup- 
tion was  dragged  to  light  and  abolished.  The 
treasury  was  bankrupt.  Napoleon  immediately 
replenished  it.  The  army  was  starving,  and  al- 
most in  a  state  of  mutiny.  Napoleon  addressed 
to  them  a  few  of  his  glowing  words  of  encour- 
agement and  sympathy,  and  the  emaciate  soldiers 
in  their  rags,  enthusiastically  rallied  again  around 
their  colors,  and  in  a  few  days,  from  all  parts  of 
France,  baggage  wagons  were  trundling  toward 
them,  laden  with  clothing  and  provisions.  The 
navy  was  dilapidated  and  blockaded.  At  the 
voice  of  Napoleon  in-  every  port  of  France  the 
sound  of  the  ship  hammer  was  heard,  and  a 
large  armament  was  prepared  to  convey  succor 
to  his  comrades  in  Egypt.  Such  vigor  mortal 
man  never  exhibited  before.  All  France  felt  an 
immediate  impulse.  At  the  same  time  in  which 
Napoleon  was  accomplishing  all  these  duties, 
and  innumerable  others,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  engrossed  the  whole  energies  of  any  com- 
mon man,  he  was  almost  daily  meeting  his  col- 
leagues and  the  two  committees  to  discuss  the 
new  Constitution. 

Sieyes  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  generosity 
of  some  of  Napoleon's  acts.  "The  emigrants," 
said  he,  "  will  return  in  crowds.  The  royalists 
will  again  raise  their  heads,  and  the  republicans 
will  be  massacred."    His  imagination  was  so  ex- 


cited with  apprehensions  of  conspiracies  and  as- 
sassinations, that  he  once  awoke  Napoleon  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  inform  him  of  a  fearful 
conspiracy,  which  had  just  been  discovered  by 
the  pohce.  Napoleon  quietly  listened  to  his 
story,  and  then,  raising  his  head  from  his  pillow, 
inquired,  "Have  they  corrupted  our  guard]" 
"  No  !"  Sieyes  replied.  "  Then  go  to  bed,"  said 
Napoleon,  "and  let  them  alone.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  be  alarmed,  when  our  six  hundred 
men  are  attacked."  Napoleon  was  so  powerful, 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  generous.  His  mag- 
nanimity was  his  most  effectual  safeguard. 

In  less  than  six  weeks,  the  new  Constitution 
was  ready  to  be  presented  to  the  nation  for  their 
acceptance.  In  the  original  draft,  drawn  up  by 
Sieyes,  the  supreme  power  was  to  be  vested  in 
a  Grand  Elector,  to  be  chosen  for  life,  to  possess 
a  revenue  of  one  million  of  dollars,  and  to  reside 
in  the  utmost  possible  magnificence  in  the  palaces 
of  Versailles.  He  was  to  be  a  mock  king,  with 
all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  royalty,  but  with- 
out its  power.  This  was  the  office  which  Sieyes 
hoped  would  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Napoleon. 
Napoleon  exploded  it  as  with  a  bomb-shell.  "  Can 
you  conceive,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  a  man  of 
the  least  talent  or  honor,  would  humble  himself 
to  accept  an  office,  the  duties  of  which  are  merely 
to  fatten  like  a  pig  on  so  many  millions  a  year?" 
The  Grand  Elector  was  annihilated.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  Constitution  adopted.  The  sov- 
ereign power  was  to  be  invested  in  Napoleon  as 
First  Consul.  Two  subordinate  consuls,  Cam- 
baceres  and  Lebrun,  were  to  be  his  counselors, 
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with  deliberative  voices  only.  The  Consuls  pro- 
posed laws  to  a  body  called  the  Tribunate,  who 
thoroughly  discussed  them,  and  either  rejected, 
or,  if  they  approved,  recommended  the  law  to  a 
third  body,  called  the  Legislature.  The  Legis- 
lature heard  the  report  in  silence,  having  no  de- 
liberative voice.  Three  were  appointed  from  the 
Tribunate  to  present  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  law,  and  three  those  against  it.  Without 
further  debate,  the  Legislature,  as  judges,  voted. 
The  Senate  also  was  a  silent  body.  It  received 
the  law  from  the  Legislature,  and  approved  or 
condemned.  Here  were  the  forms  of  an  ample 
supply  of  checks  and  balances.  Every  act  pro- 
posed by  Napoleon,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Tribunate,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Senate  be- 
fore it  could  become  a  law. 

**  The  Constitution,"  said  Sieyes,  "  is  a  pyra- 
mid of  which  the  people  is  the  base."  Every 
male  in  France  21  years  of  age,  paying  a  tax, 
was  a  voter.  They  amounted  to  about  5,000,000. 
In  their  primary  assemblies,  they  chose  500,000 
delegates.  These  delegates,  from  their  own 
number,  chose  50,000.  These  latter,  from  them- 
selves, chose  5000.  These  5000  were  the  No- 
tables, or  the  eligible  to  office.  From  them,  thus 
elected  by  the  people,  all  the  offices  were  to  be 
filled.  The  Constitution  declared  Napoleon  to 
be  First  Consul  for  ten  years,  with  an  annual 
salary  of  $100,000.  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun 
were  his  associate  Consuls,  with  a  salary  of 
$60,000.  These  three,  with  Sieyes  and  Ducos, 
were  to  choose,  from  the  Notables,  the  Senate,  to 
consist  of  eighty  members.  They  were  elected 
for  life,  and  received  a  salary  of  $5000.  The 
Senate  chose  three  hundred  members,  from  the 
Notables,  to  compose  the  Legislature,  with  a 
salary  of  $2000,  and  one  hundred  members  to 
compose  the  Tribunate,  with  an  annual  salary 
of  $3000  each. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  Constitution  under 
which  Napoleon  commenced  his  reign.  Under 
a  man  of  ordinary  vigor  this  would  have  been  a 
popular  and  a  free  government.  With  Napoleon 
it  was  in  effect  an  unlimited  monarchy.  The 
energy  of  his  mind  was  so  tremendous  that  he 
acquired  immediately  the  control  of  all  these 
bodies.  The  plans  he  proposed  were  either  so 
plainly  conducive  to  the  public  welfare,  or  he  had 
such  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  convincing  Tri- 
bunes, Legislators,  and  Senators  that  they  were 
so,  that  these  bodies  almost  invariably  voted  in 
perfect  accordance  with  his  will.  It  was  Napo- 
leon's unquestioned  aim  to  aggrandize  France. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  he  was 
ready  to  make  any  conceivable  personal  sacrifice. 
In  that  accomplishment  was  to  consist  all  his 
glory.  No  money  could  bribe  him.  No  entice- 
ments of  sensual  indujgence  could  divert  his  en- 
ergies from  that  single  aim.  His  capacious  in- 
tellect seemed  to  grasp  intuitively  every  thing 
which  could  affect  the  welfare  of  France.  He 
gathered  around  him,  as  agents  for  the  execution 
of  his  plans,  the  most  brilliant  intellects  of  Eu- 
rope, and  yet  they  all  took  the  attitude  of  children 
in  his  presence.     With  a  body  which  seemed  in- 


capable of  fatigue,  and  a  mind  whose  energies 
never  were  exhausted,  he  consecrated  himself  to 
the  majestic  enterprise,  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  with  an  untiring  energy  which  amazed  and 
bewildered  his  contemporaries,  and  which  still 
excites  the  wonder  of  the  world.  No  one  thought 
of  resisting  his  will.  His  subordinates  sought 
only  to  anticipate  his  wishes.  Hence  no  ma- 
chinery of  government,  which  human  ingenuity 
could  devise,  could  seriously  embarrass  the  free 
scope  of  his  energies.  His  associates  often  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  entirely  overawed  by  the 
majesty  of  his  intellect.  They  came  from  his 
presence  giving  utterance  to  the  most  profound 
admiration  of  the  justice  and  the  rapidity  of  his 
perceptions.  "  We  are  pressed,"  said  they,  "  into 
a  very  whirlwind  of  urgency  ;  but  it  is  all  for  the 
good  of  France." 

The  Constitution  was  now  presented  to  the 
whole  people,  for  their  acceptance  or  rejection. 
A  more  free  and  unbiased  expression  of  public 
opinion  could  not  possibly  have  been  obtained. 
The  result  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
ballot-box.  There  were  3,011,007  votes  cast  in 
favor  of  the  Constitution,  and  but  1562  in  the 
negative.  By  such  unanimity,  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  was  Napoleon  elected 
First  Consul  of  France.  Those  who  reject  the 
dogma  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  who  believe 
in  the  sacred  authority  of  the  voice  of  the  people, 
will,  in  this  act,  surely  recognize  the  legitimacy 
of  Napoleon's  elevation.  A  better  title  to  the 
supreme  power  no  ruler  upon  earth  could  ever 
show.  With  Americans  it  can  not  be  a  serious 
question  who  had  the  best  title  to  the  throne, 
Louis  Capet,  from  the  accident  of  birth,  or 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  from  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  people.  Napoleon  may  have  abused  the 
power  which  was  thus  placed  in  his  hands. 
Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  the  impartial  history 
of  his  career  will  record.  But  it  is  singularly 
disingenuous  to  call  this  an  usurpation.  It  was 
a  nation's  voice.  "  I  did  not  usurp  the  crown," 
said  Napoleon,  proudly  and  justly.  "  It  was 
lying  in  the  mire.  I  picked  it  up.  The  people 
placed  it  on  my  head."  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
French  people  should  have  decided  as  they  did. 
Where  is  the  man  now,  in  either  hemisphere, 
who  would  not  have  preferred  the  government 
of  Napoleon  to  any  other  dominion  which  was 
then  possible  in  France  1 

From  the  comparatively  modest  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg,  Napoleon  and  Josephine  now  re- 
moved to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  more 
magnificent  apartments  of  the  Tuileries.  Those 
saloons  of  royalty  which  had  been  sacked  and 
defiled  by  the  mob  of  Paris,  were  thoroughly  re- 
paired. The  red  cap  of  Jacobinism  had  been 
daubed  upon  the  walls  of  the  apartments  of  state, 
and  a  tri-colored  cockade  had  been  painted  upon 
the  military  hat  of  Louis  XIV.  "  Wash  those 
out,"  said  Napoleon.  "  I  will  have  no  such 
abominations."  The  palace  was  furnished  with 
more  than  its  former  splendor.  Statues  of  illus- 
trious men  of  all  lands  embellished  the  vacant 
niches.     Those  gorgeous  saloons,  where  kings 
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and  queens  for  so  many  ages  had  reveled,  were 
now  adorned,  with  outvying  splendor,  for  the 
residence  of  the  people's  chosen  ruler. 

Louis  was  the  king  of  the  nobles,  placed  by 
the  nobles  upon  the  throne.  He  consulted  for 
their  interests.  All  the  avenues  of  wealth  and 
honor  were  open  for  them  alone.  The  people 
were  merely  slaves,  living  in  ignorance,  poverty, 
obscurity,  that  the  king  and  the  nobles  might 
dwell  in  voluptuousness.  Napoleon  was  the 
ruler  of  the  people.  He  was  one  of  their  own 
number.  He  was  elevated  to  power  by  their 
choice.  He  spread  out  an  unobstructed  arena 
for  the  play  of  their  energies.  He  opened  be- 
fore them  the  highways  to  fame  and  fortune. 
The  only  aristocracy  which  he  favored  was  the 
aristocracy  of  intellect  and  industry.  No  privi- 
leged classes  were  tolerated.  Every  man  was 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  All  appealed  to  the 
same  tribunals,  and  received  impartial  justice. 
The  taxes  were  proportioned  to  property.  The 
feudal  claims  of  the  landed  proprietors  were 
abolished.  And  there  was  no  situation  in  the 
state,  to  which  the  humblest  citizen  might  not 
aspire.  They  called  Napoleon  First  Consul. 
They  cared  not  much  what  he  was  called,  so 
long  as  he  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  their  own 
choice.  They  were  proud  of  having  their  ruler 
more  exalted,  more  magnificent,  more  powerful 
than  the  kings  of  the  nobles.  Hence  the  secret 
of  their  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  any  plans 
which  might  minister  to  the  grandeur  of  their 
own  Napoleon.  His  glory  was  their  glory.  And 
never  were  they  better  pleased  than  when  they 
saw  him  eclipse  in  splendor  the  proudest  sover- 
eigns upon  the  surrounding  thrones. 

One  evening  Napoleon,  with  his  gray  surtout 
buttoned  up  closely  around  him,  went  out  with 
Bourrienne,  incognito,  and  sauntered  along  the 
Rue  St.  Honore,  making  small  purchases  in  the 
shops,  and  conversing  freely  with  the  people 
about  the  First  Consul  and  his  acts.  ''  Well, 
citizen,"  said  Napoleon,  in  one  of  the  shops, 
"  what  do  they  say  of  Bonaparte  V  The  shop- 
keeper spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic admiration.  "  Nevertheless,"  said  Napo- 
leon, "  we  must  watch  him.  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  found  that  we  have  merely  changed  one 
tyrant  for  another — the  Directory  for  Bonaparte." 
The  shop  keeper  was  so  indignant  at  this  irrev- 
erent intimation,  that  he  showered  upon  Napoleon 
such  a  volley  of  abuse,  as  to  compel  him  to  es- 
cape precipitately  into  the  street,  greatly  amused 
and  delighted  with  the  adventure. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  February, 
1800,  when  all  Paris  was  in  commotion  to  wit- 
ness the  most  gratifying  spectacle  of  the  people's 
sovereign  taking  possession  of  the  palace  of  the 
ancient  kings.  The  brilliance  of  Napoleon's  char- 
acter and  renown  had  already  thrown  his  col- 
leagues into  the  shade.  They  were  powerless. 
No  one  thought  of  them.  Sieyes  foresaw  this 
inevitable  result,  and,  with  very  commendable 
self-respect,  refused  to  accept  the  office  of  Sec- 
ond Consul.  A  few  interviews  with  Napoleon 
had  taught  him  that  no  one  could  share  power 


with  a  will  so  lofty  and  commanding.  Napoleon 
says,  "  Sieyes  had  fallen  into  a  mistake  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  these  Consuls.  He  was  fear- 
ful of  mortification  and  of  having  the  First  Con- 
sul to  contend  with  at  every  step.  This  would 
have  been  the  case  had  all  the  Consuls  been 
equal.  We  should  then  have  all  been  enemies. 
But  the  Constitution  having  made  them  subor- 
dinate, there  was  no  room  for  the  struggles  of 
obstinacy."  Indeed  there  was  no  room  for  such 
a  conflict.  Utter  powerlessness  can  not  contend 
with  omnipotence.  The  subordinate  Consuls 
could  only  give  advice  when  Napoleon  asked  it. 
He  was  not  likely  to  trouble  them. 

The  royal  apartments  in  the  Tuileries  were 
prepared  for  the  First  Consul.  The  more  modest 
saloons  in  the  Pavilion  of  Flora  were  assigned  to 
the  two  other  Consuls.  Cambaceres,  however, 
was  so  fully  conscious  of  the  real  position  which 
he  occupied,  that  he  declined  entering  the  palace 
of  the  kings.  He  said  to  his  colleague,  Le- 
brun,  "  It  is  an  error  that  we  should  be  lodged 
in  the  Tuileries.  It  suits  neither  you  nor  me. 
For  my  part,  I  will  not  go.  General  Bonaparte 
will  soon  want  to  lodge  there  by  himself  Then 
we  shall  be  suffered  to  retire.  It  is  better  not  to 
go  at  all." 

The  morning  of  Napoleon's  removal  to  the 
Tuileries,  he  slept  later  than  usual.  When 
Bourrienne  entered  his  chamber  at  seven  o'clock, 
Napoleon  was  soundly  asleep.  On  awaking  he 
said,  "  Well,  Bourrienne,  we  shall  at  length  sleep 
at  the  Tuileries.  You  are  very  fortunate  ;  you 
are  not  obliged  to  make  a  show  of  yourself  You 
may  go  in  your  own  way.  But  as  for  me,  I  must 
go  in  a  procession.  This  I  dislike.  But  we  must 
have  a  display.  It  gratifies  the  people.  The 
Directory  was  too  simple  ;  it  therefore  enjoyed 
no  consideration.  With  the  army,  simplicity  is 
in  its  place.  But  in  a  great  city,  in  a  palace,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  chief  of  a  state  should  draw 
attention  upon  himself  by  all  possible  means. 
But  we  must  move  with  caution.  Josephine 
will  see  the  review  from  the  apartments  of  Con- 
sul Lebrun." 

Napoleon  entered  a  magnificent  carriage,  seat- 
ed between  his  two  colleagues,  who  appeared 
but  as  his  attendants  or  body-guard.  The  car- 
riage was  drawn  by  six  beautiful  white  horses,  a 
present  to  Napoleon  from  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio.  A  gorgeous  train  of  officers,  accompanied 
by  six  thousand  picked  troops,  in  the  richest 
splendor  of  military  display,  composed  the  cor- 
tege. Twenty  thousand  soldiers,  with  all  the 
concomitants  of  martial  pomp,  in  double  files, 
lined  the  streets  through  which  the  procession 
was  to  pass.  A  throng  which  could  not  be  num- 
bered, from  the  city  and.  from  the  country,  filled 
the  garden,  the  streets,  the  avenues,  the  balco- 
nies, the  house-tops,  and  ebbed  and  flowed  in 
surging  billows  far  back  into  the  Elysian  Fields. 
They  had  collected  to  exult  in  introducing  the 
idol  of  the  army  and  of  the  nation — the  people's 
king — into  the  palace  from  which  they  had  ex- 
pelled the  ancient  monarchs  of  France.     The 
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moment  the  state  carriage  appeared,  the  heavens 
seemed  rent  with  the  unanimous  shout,  '*  Long 
live  the  First  Consul."  As  soon  as  Napoleon 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stair,  ascending 
to  the  palace,  he  left  the  other  Consuls,  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  passed  in  review  the  mag- 
nificent array  of  troops  drawn  up  before  him. 
Murat  was  on  his  right ;  Lannes  on  his  left. 
He  was  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff  of  war- 
worn veterans,  whose  scarred  and  sun-burnt 
visages  told  of  many  a  toilsome  and  bloody  cam- 
paign. There  were  three  brigades,  which  ap- 
peared with  the  banners  which  had  passed 
through  the  terrific  conflicts  of  Lodi,  Rivoli,  and 
Areola.  They  were  black  with  powder,  and  torn 
into  shreds  by  shot.  Napoleon  instantly  uncov- 
ered his  head,  and,  with  profound  reverence, 
saluted  these  monuments  of  military  valor.  An 
universal  burst  of  enthusiasm  greeted  the  well- 
timed  and  graceful  act.  Napoleon  then  returned 
to  the  Tuileries,  ascended  to  the  audience-cham- 
ber, and  took  his  station  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  The  two 
associate  Consuls  were  entirely  forgotten,  or, 
rather,  they  were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  pages, 
following  in  his  train,  and  gracing  his  triumph. 

The  suite  of  rooms  appropriated  to  Josephine, 
consisted  of  two  magnificent  saloons,  with  private 
apartments  adjoining.  In  the  evening  a  vast  as- 
semblage of  brilliant  guests  were  gathered  in  those 
regal  halls.  When  Josephine  entered  the  gor- 
geously illumined  apartments,  -leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  Talleyrand,  and  dressed  with  that  admir- 
al)le  taste  which  she  ever  displayed,  a  murmur 
of  admiration  rose  from  the  whole  assembly. 
The  festivities  of  the  evening  were  protracted 
until  nearly  the  dawn  of  the  ensuing  morning. 
When  the  guests  had  all  retired.  Napoleon,  with 
his  hands  folded  behind  him,  paced  to  and  fro 
through  the  spacious  halls,  apparently  absorbed 
in  profound  and  melancholy  thought ;  and  then, 


as  if  half  soliloquizing,  said  to  his  secretary, 
Bourrienne,  "  Here  we  are  in  the  Tuileries.  We 
must  take  good  care  to  remain  here.  Who  has 
not  inhabited  this  palace  1  It  has  been  the  abode 
of  robbers;  of  members  of  the  Convention.  There 
is  your  brother's  house,  from  which,  eight  years 
ago,  we  saw  the  good  Louis  XVI.  besieged  in 
the  Tuileries  and  carried  off  into  captivity.  But 
you  need  not  fear  a  repetition  of  that  scene.  Let 
them  attempt  it  with  me  if  they  dare." 

The  next  morning  Napoleon  said  to  Bourrienne, 
"  See  what  it  is  to  have  the  mind  set  upon  a 
thing.  It  is  not  two  years  since  we  resolved  to 
take  possession  of  the  Tuileries.  Do  you  think 
that  we  have  managed  affairs  badly  since  that 
time.  In  fact,  I  am  well  satisfied.  Yesterday's 
affair  went  off  well."  Do  you  imagine  that  all 
those  people  who  came  to  pay  their  court  to  me 
were  sincere  1  Most  certainly  they  were  not. 
But  the  joy  of  the  people  was  real.  The  people 
know  what  is  right.  Besides,  consult  the  great 
thermometer  of  public  opinion,  the  public  funds. 
On  the  17th  Brumaire  they  were  at  11 — the 
20th,  16 — to-day,  21.  In  this  state  of  things, 
I  can  allow  the  Jacobins  to  chatter.  But  they 
mugt  not  talk  too  loud." 

With  consummate  tact.  Napoleon  selected  the 
ablest  men  of  the  empire  to  occupy  the  most 
important  departments  in  the  state.  Talleyrand, 
the  wily  diplomatist,  having  received  his  ap- 
pointment, said  to  Napoleon,  ''  You  have  con- 
fided to  me  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs. 
I  will  justify  your  confidence.  But  I  deem  it 
my  duty  at  once  to  declare,  that  I  will  consult 
with  you  alone.  That  France  may  be  well  gov- 
erned, there  must  be  unity  of  action.  The  First 
Consul  must  retain  the  direction  of  every  thing, 
the  home,  foreign,  and  police  departments,  and 
those  of  war  and  the  marine.  The  Second  Con- 
sul is  an  able  lawyer.  I  would  advise  that  he 
have  the  direction  of  leiial  affairs.     Let  the  Third 
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Consul  govern  the  finances.  This  will  occupy 
and  amuse  them.  ,  Thus  you,  having  at  your 
disposal  the  vital  pow^ers  of  government,  will  be 
enabled  to  attain  the  noble  object  of  your  aims, 
the  regeneration  of  France."  Napoleon  listened 
in  silence.  Having  taken  leave  of  his  minister, 
he  said  to  his  secretary,  "  Talleyrand  has  detected 
my  views.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  sense.  He 
advises  just  what  I  intend  to  do.  They  walk 
with  speed  who  walk  alone."  Some  one  had 
objected  to  the  appointment  of  Talleyrand,  say- 
ing, "  He  is  a  weathercock."  "  Be  it  so,"  said 
Napoleon,  "  he  is  the  ablest  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  our  choice.  It  shall  be  my  care  that 
he  exerts  his  abilities." 

"  Carnot,"  objected  another,  "  is  a  republican." 
"Republican  or  not,"  Napoleon  replied,  "he  is 
the  last  Frenchman  who  will  wish  to  see  France 
dismembered.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  his  un- 
rivaled talents  in  the  war  department,  while  he 
is  willing  to  place  them  at  our  command  " 

"  Fouche,"  objected  one,  "is  a  compound  of 
falsehood  and  duplicity."  "Fouche  alone,"  Na- 
poleon rejoined,  "  is  able  to  conduct  the  ministry 
of  the  police.  He  alone  has  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  factions  and  intrigues  which  have  been  spread- 
ing misery  through  France.  We  can  not  create 
men.  We  must  take  such  as  we  find.  It  is 
easier  to  modify,  by  circumstances,  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  an  able  servant  than  to  supply 
his  place." 

M.  Abriel,  a  peer  of  France,  was  recommend- 
ed as  Minister  of  Justice.  "  I  do  not  know  you, 
citizen  Abriel,"  said  Napoleon,  as  he  presented 
him  his  diploma  of  office,  "but  I  am  informed 
that  you  are  the  most  upright  man  in  the  magis- 
tracy. It  is  on  that  account  that  I  have  named 
you  Minister  of  Justice." 

One  of  Napoleon's  first  acts  was  to  abolish 
the  annual  festival  celebrating  the  bloody  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  He  declared  it  to  be  a  barbarous 
ceremony,  and  unworthy  of  a  humane  people. 
"  Louis  was  a  tyrant,"  said  Si'eyes.  "  Nay, 
nay,"  Napoleon  promptly  replied,  "Louis  was 
no  tyrant.-  Had  he  been  a  tyrant,  I  should  this 
day  have  been  a  captain  of  engineers,  and  you. 
Monsieur  L'Abbe,  would  have  been  saying  mass." 

The  Directory  had  resorted  to  the  iniquitous 
procedure  of  forced  loans  to  replenish  the  bank- 
rupt treasury.  Napoleon  immediately  rejected 
the  tyrannical  system.  He  assembled  seventy 
of  the  most  wealthy  capitalists  of  Paris,  in  his 
closet  at  the  Tuileries.  Frankly  he  laid  before 
them  the  principles  of  the  new  government,  and 
the  claims  it  had  on  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
The  appeal  was  irresistible.  The  merchants  and 
bankers,  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  just  and 
stable  laws,  by  acclamation  voted  an  immediate 
loan  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  Though  this 
made  provision  but  for  a  few  days,  it  was  very 
timely  aid.  He  then  established  an  equitable 
tax  upon  property,  sufficient  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state.  The  people  paid  the  tax 
without  a  murmur. 

Napoleon  entertained  profound  aversion  for 
the  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  sanguin- 


ary scenes  of  the  revolution,  particularly  for  the 
regicides.  He  always  spoke  with  horror  of  those 
men  of  blood,  whom  he  called  the  assassins  of 
Louis.  He  deplored  the  necessity  of  employing 
any  of  them.  Cambaceres  wa§  a  member  of  the 
Convention  which  had  condemned  the  king  to 
the  guillotine.  Though  he  voted  against  the 
sentence  of  death,  he  had  advocated  his  arrest. 
"  Remember,"  said  Napoleon  one  day  to  Cam 
baceres,  at  the  same  time  playfully  pinching  his 
ear,  "  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  atrocious 
business.  But  your  case,  my  dear  Cambaceres, 
is  clear.  If  the  Bourbons  ever  return,  you  must 
be  hanged."  Cambaceres  did  not  enjoy  such 
pleasantry.  His  smile  was  ghastly.  Upon 
the  reorganization  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
France,  Napoleon  said  to  Bourrienne,  "  I  do  not 
take  any  decided  steps  against  the  regicides. 
But  I  will  show  what  I  think  of  them.  Target, 
the  president  of  this  court,  refused  to  defend 
Louis  XVI.  I  will  replace  him  by  Tronchet, 
who  so  nobly  discharged  that  perilous  duty. 
They  may  say  what  they  choose.  My  mind  is 
made  up." 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  army  was  immediately 
revived  by  the  attention  which  the  First  Consul 
devoted  to  its  interests.  He  presented  beautiful 
sabres  to  those  soldiers  who  had  highly  distin- 
guished themselves.  One  hundred  were  thus 
conferred.  A  sergeant  of  grenadiers  had  ob- 
tained permission  to  write  to  the  First  Consul, 
expressing  his  thanks.  Napoleon,  with  his  own 
hand,  rephed,  "  I  have  received  your  letter,  my 
brave  comrade.  You  had  no  occasion  to  remind 
me  of  your  gallant  behavior.  You  are  the  most 
courageous  grenadier  in  the  army  sijice  the  death 
of  the  brave  Benezeti.  You  have  received  one 
of  the  hundred  sabres  which  I  have  distributed,, 
and  all  agree  that  none  deserve  it  better.  I  wish 
much  to  see  you  again.  The  Minister  of  War 
sends  you  an  order  to  come  to  Paris."  This  let- 
ter was  widely  circulated  in  the  army,  and  roused 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  to  the  highest 
pitch.  The  First  Consul,  the  most  illustrious 
general  of  France,  the  great  Napoleon,  calls  a 
sergeant  of  grenadiers  "my  brave  .comrade." 
This  sympathy  for  the  people  was  ever  a  prom- 
inent trait  in  Napoleon's  character. 

The  following  anecdote  will  illustrate  his  views 
upon  this  subject ;  or,  rather,  a  part  of  his  views. 
All  men  have  varying  moods  of  mind,  which  seem 
to  be  antagonistic  to  each  other.  Napoleon  was 
conversing  with  O'Meara  respecting  the  English 
naval  service. 

"  During  the  winter,"  said  O'Meara,  "  the  sea- 
men are  better  off"  at  sea  than  the  officers." 

"Why  sol"  inquired  Napoleon. 

"  Because,"  was  the  reply,  "  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  galley-fire,  where  they  can  warm 
and  dry  themselves." 

"  And  why  can  not  the  officers  do  the  same?" 

"  It  would  not  be  exactly  decorous,"  O'Meara 
replied,  "  for  the  officers  to  mix  in  that  familiar 
way  with  the  men." 

"Ah,  this  aristocratic  pride!"  exclaimed  Na- 
poleon.    "  Why,  in  my  campaigns,  I  used  to  go 
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to  the  lines  in  the  bivouacs  ;  sit  down  with  the 
humblest  soldier,  and  converse  freely  with  him. 
You  are  the  most  aristocratic  nation  in  the  world. 
I  always  prided  myself  on  being  the  man  of  the 
people.  I  sprung  from  the  populace  myself 
Whenever  a  man  had  merit  I  elevated  him,  with- 
out asking  how  many  degrees  of  nobility  he  had. 
To  the  aristocracy  you  pay  every  kind  of  atten- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  too  good  for  them.  The 
people  you  treat  precisely  as  if  they  were  slaves. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  horrible  than  your  press- 
ing of  seamen  '^  You  send  your  boats  on  shore 
to  seize  upon  every  male  that  can  be  found,  who, 
if  they  have  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  the  pop- 
ulace, if  they  can  not  prove  themselves  gentlemen, 
are  hurried  on  board  your  ships.  And  yet  you 
have  the  impudence  to  cry  out  against  the  con- 
scription in  France.  It  wounds  your  pride,  be- 
cause it  fell  upon  all  ranks.  You  are  shocked 
that  a  gentleman's  son  should  be  obliged  to  de- 
fend his  country,  just  as  if  he  were  one  of  the 
common  people — that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
expose  his  body  like  a  vile  plebeian.  Yet  God 
made  all  men  alike.  One  day  the  people  will 
avenge  themselves.  That  conscription,  which  so 
offended  your  aristocratic  pride,  was  conducted 
scrupulously  according  to  the  principles  of  equal 
rights.  Every  native  of  a  country  is  bound  to 
defend  it.  The  conscription  did  not,  like  your 
press-gang,  crush  a  particular  class,  because  they 
were  poor.  It  was  the  most  just,  because  the 
most  equal,  mode  of  raising  troops.  It  rendered 
the  French  army  the  best  composed  in  the  world." 

When  a  prisoner  on  board  the  Northumberland, 
in  his  passage  to  St.  Helena,  all  the  common 
sailors,  though  English,  became  most  enthusias- 
tically attached  to  Napoleon.  Some  one  alluded 
to  this  fact.  "  Yes,"  said  Napoleon,  "  I  believe 
that  they  were  my  friends.  I  used  to  go  among 
them ;  speak  to  them  kindly,  and  ask  familiar 
questions.  My  freedom  in  this  respect "  quite 
astonished  them,  as  it  was  so  different  from  that 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from 
their  own  officers.  You  English  are  great  aris- 
tocrats. You  keep  a  wide  distance  between 
yourselves  and  the  people." 

It  was  observed  in  reply,  "  On  board  a  man- 
of-war  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  seamen  at  a 
great  distance,  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper  re- 
spect for  the  officers." 

"  I  do  not  think,"  Napoleon  rejoined,  "  that  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  up  so  much  reserve  as  you 
practice.  When  the  officers  do  not  eat  or  drink, 
or  make  too  many  freedoms  with  the  seamen,  I 
see  no  necessity  for  any  greater  distinctions. 
Nature  formed  all  men  equal.  It  was  always 
my  custom  to  go  freely  among  the  soldiers  and 
the  common  people,  to  converse  with  them,  ask 
them  little  histories,  and  speak  kindly  to  them. 
This  I  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  me. 
On  the  contrary,  the  generals  and  officers  I  kept 
at  a  great  distance." 

Notwithstanding  these  protestations  of  freedom 
from  aristocratic  pride,  which  were  unquestion- 
ably sincere,  and  in  their  intended  application 
strictlylrue,  it  is  also  evident  that  Napoleon  was 


by  no  means  insensible  to  the  mysterious  fasci- 
nation of  illustrious  rank.  It  is  a  sentiment  im- 
planted in  the  human  heart,  which  never  has 
been,  and  never  can  be  eradicated.  Just  at  this 
time  Murat  sought  Napoleon's  sister  Caroline 
for  his  bride.  "Murat!  Muratl"  said  Napoleon, 
thoughtfully  and  hesitatingly.  "  He  is  the  son 
of  an  innkeeper.  In  the  elevated  rank  to  which  1 
have  attained  1  can  not  mix  my  blood  with  Ais." 
For  a  moment  he  seemed  lost  in  thought,  and 
then  continued,  "  Besides,  there  is  no  hurry.  I 
shall  see  by-and-by."  A  friend  of  the  young 
cavalry  officer  urged  the  strong  attachment  of 
the  two  for  each  other.  He  also  plead  Murat's 
devotion  to  Napoleon,  his  brilliant  courage,  and 
the  signal  service  he  had  rendered  at  the  battle 
of  Aboukir.  "  Yes,"  Napoleon  replied,  with  an- 
imation, "  Murat  was  superb  at  Aboukir.  Well, 
for  my  part,  all  things  considered,  I  am  satisfied. 
Murat  suits  my  sister.  And,  then,  they  can  not 
say  that  I  am  aristocratic,  that  I  seek  grand  al- 
liances. Had  I  given  my  sister  to  a  noble,  all 
you  Jacobins  would  have  cried  out  for  a  counter- 
revolution. Since  that  matter  is  settled  we  must 
hasten  the  business.  We  have  no  time  to  lose. 
If  I  go  to  Italy  I  wish  to  take  Murat  with  me. 
We  must  strike  a  decisive  blow,  there.  Come 
to-morrow."  Notwithstanding  Napoleon's  vast 
power,  and  the  millions  which  had  been  at  his 
disposal,  his  private  purse  was  still  so  empty, 
that  he  could  present  his  sister  Caroline  with  but 
six  thousand  dollars  as  her  marriage  portion. 
Feeling  the  necessity  of  making  some  present  in 
accordance  with  his  exalted  rank,  he  took  a  mag- 
nificent diamond  necklace,  belonging  to  Joseph- 
ine, as  the  bridal  gift.  Josephine  most  graceful- 
ly submitted  to  this  spoliation  of  her  jewelry. 

As  Napoleon  became  more  familiar  with  the 
heights  of  power  to  whifchhehad  attained,  all  these 
plebeian  scruples  vanished.  He  sought  to  ally  his 
family  with  the  proudest  thrones  of  Europe ;  and, 
repelling  from  his  bosom  the  faithful  wife  of  his 
early  years,  he  was  proud  of  commingling  his 
own  blood  with  that  of  a  daughter  of  the  Caesars. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events,  the  news  arrived 
in  France  of  the  death  of  Washington.  Napoleon 
immediately  issued  the  following  order  of  the  day 
to  the  army  : — "  Washington  is  dead  !  That 
great  man  fought  against  tyranny.  He  estab- 
lished the  liberty  of  his  country.  His  memory 
will  be  ever  dear  to  the  free  men  of  both  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  especially  to  the  French  soldiers, 
who,  like  him  and  the  American  troops,  have 
fought  for  liberty  and  equality.  As  a  mark  of 
respect,  the  First  Consul  orders  that,  for  ten  days, 
black  crape  be  suspended  from  all  the  standards 
and  banners  of  the  Republic." 

In  reference  to  the  course  he  pursued  at  this 
time.  Napoleon  subsequently  remarked,  "■  Only 
those  who  wish  to  deceive  the  people,  and  rule 
them  for  their  own  personal  advantage,  would 
desire  to  keep  them  in  ignorance.  The  more  they 
are  enlightened,  the  more  will  they  feel  convinced 
of  the  utility  of  laws,  and  of  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending them  ;  and  the  more  steady,  happy,  and 
prosperous  will  society  become.     If  knowledge 
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should  ever  be  dangerous  to  the  multitude,  it  can 
can  only  be  when  the  government,  in  opposition 
to  the  interests  of  the  people,  drives  them  into  an 
unnatural  situation,  or  dooms  the  lower  classes 
to  perish  for  want.  In  such  a  case,  knowledge 
will  inspire  them  with  the  spirit  to  defend  them- 
selves. My  code  alone,  from  its  simplicity,  has 
been  more  beneficial  to  France  than  the  whole 
mass  of  laws  which  preceded  it.  My  schools  and 
my  system  of  mutual  instruction,  are  to  elevate 
generations  yet  unborn.  Thus,  during  my  reign, 
crimes  were  constantly  diminishing.  On  the  con- 
trary, with  our  neighbors  in  England,  they  have 
been  increasing  to  a  frightful  degree.  This  alone 
is  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  to  form  a  decisive 
judgment  of  the  respective  governments.* 

"  Look  at  the  United  States,"  he  continued, 
"  where,  without  any  apparent  force  or  effort, 
every  thing  goes  on  prosperously.  Every  one  is 
happy  and  contented.  And  this  is  because  the 
public  wishes  and  interests  are  in  fact  the  ruling 
power.  Place  the  same  government  at  variance 
with  the  will  and  interests  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
you  would  soon  see  what  disturbance,  trouble, 
and  confusion — above  all,  what  increase  of  crime, 
would  ensue.  When  I  acquired  the  supreme  di- 
rection of  affairs,  it  was  wished  that  I  might  be- 
come a  Washington.  Words  cost  nothing  ;  and 
no  doubt  those  who  were  so  ready  to  express 
the  wish,  did  so  without  any  knowledge  of  times, 
places,  persons,  or  things.  Had  I  been  in  Ameri- 
ca, I  would  willingly  have  been  a  Washington. 
I  should  have  had  little  merit  in  so  being.  I  do 
not  see  how  I  could  reasonably  have  acted  other- 
wise. But  had  Washington  been  in  France,  ex- 
posed to  discord  within  and  invasion  from  with- 
out, he  could  by  no  possibility  have  been  what 
he  was  in  America.  Indeed  it  would  have  been 
folly  to  have  attempted  it.'  It  would  only  have 
prolonged  the  existence  of  evil.  For  my  part,  I 
could  only  have  been  a  crowned  Washington.  It 
was  only  in  a  congress  of  kjngs,  and  in  the 
midst  of  kings,  yielding  or  subdued,  that  I  could 
take  my  place.  Then,  and  then  only,  could  I 
successfully  display  Washington's  moderation, 
disinterestedness  and  wisdom." 

"  I  think,"  said  La  Fayette,  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  which  placed  Louis  Phillipe  upon  the 
throne  of  France,  "  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  best  which  has  ever  existed. 
But  France  is  not  prepared  for  such  a  govern- 
ment. We  need  a  throne  surrounded  by  repub- 
lican institutions." 

Napoleon  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to 
reorganize  in  the  Tuileries  the  splendors  of  a 
court.  The  French  people  were  like  children 
who  needed  to  be  amused,  and  Napoleon  took 
good  care  to  provide  amusement  for  them.  His 
ante-chambers  were  filled  with  chamberlains, 
pages,  and  esquires.    Servants,  in  brilliant  liver- 

*  This  fact  is  corroborated  by  authentic  documents. 
France  in  1801,  the  second  year  of  Napoleon's  consulship, 
with  34,000,000  of  inhabitants,  condemned  to  death  882. 
England,  with  but  sixteen  millions,  executed  the  .same 
year  3,400.  In  the  year  1811,  after  Napoleon  had  reigned 
ten  years,  France,  with'  a  population  of  42,000,000,  con- 
demned but  392.  England,  with  17,000,000,  condemned 
6,400. — See  Situation  of  England,  by  M.  Montveran. 


ies,  loitered  in  the  halls  and  on  the  staircases.  Mag- 
nificent entertainments  were  provided,  at  which 
Josephine  presided  with  surpassing  grace  and 
elegance.  Balls,  operas,  and  theatres,  began  to  be 
crowded  with  splendor  and  fashion,  and  the  gay 
Parisians  were  delighted.  Napoleon  personally 
took  no  interest  whatever  in  these  things.  All 
his  energies  were  engrossed  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  magnificent  enterprises  for  the  elevation 
of  France.  "  While  they  are  discussing  these 
changes,"  said  he,  "they  will  cease  to  talk  non- 
sense about  my  politics,  and  that  is  what  I  want. 
Let  them  amuse  themselves.  Let  them  dance. 
But  let  them  not  thrust  their  heads  into  the  coun- 
cils of  government.  Commerce  will  revive  under 
the  increasing  expenditure  of  the  capital.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  the  Jacobins.  I  never  was  so  much 
applauded  as  at  the  last  parade.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  say  that  nothing  is  right  but  what  is  new.  We 
have  had  enough  of  such  novelties.  I  would 
rather  have  the  balls  of  the  opera  than  the  satur- 
nalia of  the  Goddess  of  Reason."* 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  engaged  in  recon- 
structing society  in  France,  organizing  the  army, 
strengthening  the  navy,  and  conducting  the 
diplomacy  of  Europe,  he  was  maturing  and  exe- 
cuting the  most  magnificent  plans  of  internal 
improvements.  In  early  life  he  had  conceived  a 
passion  for  architectural  grandeur,  which  had 
been  strengthened  and  chastened  by  his  residence 
among  the  time-honored  monuments  of  Italy  and 
Egypt.  With  inconceivable  activity  of  mind,  he 
planned  those  vast  works  of  utility  and  of  beaut)' 
in  Paris,  and  all  over  the  empire,  which  will  for- 
ever remain  the  memorials  of  his  well-directed 
energies,  and  which  will  throw  a  lustre  over  his 
reign  which  never  can  be  sullied.  He  erected  the 
beautiful  quay  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  front 
of  the  Tuileries.  He  swept  away  the  buildings 
which  deformed  the  Place  Carrousel,  and  united 
the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  forming  a  magnifi- 
cent square  between  those  splendid  edifices.  He 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  fourth  side  for 
the  great  square  opposite  the  picture  gallery.  It 
was  a  vast  and  a  noble  undertaking  ;  but  it  was 
interrupted  by  those  fierce  wars,  which  the  allied 
kings  of  Europe  waged  against  him.  The  Bridge 
of  Arts  was  commenced.  The  convents  of  the 
Feuillans  and  Capucines,  which  had  been  filled 
with  victims  during  the  revolution,  were  torn 
down,  and  the  magnificent  Rue  de  Rivoli,  now 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Paris,  was  thrown 
open.  Canals,  bridges,  turnpike-roads,  all  over 
the  empire,  were  springing  into  existence.  One 
single  mind  inspired  the  nation. 

The  most  inveterate  opponents  of  Napoleon 
are  constrained  to  the  admission  that  it  is  impos- 

*  During  the  revolution,  a  beautiful  opera  girl,  of  licen- 
tious character,  was  conveyed  in  most  imposing  ceremo- 
nial to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  There  she  was  elevated 
u{)on  an  altar,  and  presented  to  the  thronged  assemblage 
as  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  "  Mortals  !"  said  Chaurnette, 
"  cease  to  tremble  before  the  powerless  thunders  of  a  God 
whom  your  fears  have  created.  There  is  no  God.  Hence- 
forth worship  none  but  Reason.  Here  I  offer  you  its 
noblest  and  purest  image.  Worship  only  such  divinities 
as  this."  The  whole  assemblage  bowed  in  adoration,  and 
then  retired  to  indulge  in  scenes  which  the  pen  refuses  to 
record. 
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sibic  to  refuse  the  praise  of  consummate  prudence 
and  skill  to  these,  and  indeed  to  all  the  arrange- 
ments he  adopted  in  this  great  crisis  of  his  his- 
tory "  We  are  creating  a  new  era,"  said  he. 
"  Of  the  past  we  must  forget  the  bad,  and  re- 
member only  the  good." 

In  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  prov- 
inces of  France,  that  of  La  Vendee,  many  thou- 
sand royalists  had  collected,  and  were  carrying 
on  a  most  desperate  civil  war.  England,  with  Iier 
ships,  was  continually  sending  to  them  money, 
ammunition,  and  arms,  and  landing  among  them 
regiments  of  emigrant  troops  formed  in  London. 
They  had  raised  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men. 
All  the  efforts  of  the  Directory  to  quell  the  insur- 
rection had  been  unavailing.  The  most  awful 
atrocities  had  disgraced  this  civil  conflict.  As 
soon  as  Napoleon  was  firmly  seated  in  his  con- 
sular chair,  he  sent  an  invitation  for  the  chiefs 
of  these  royalist  forces  in  La  Vendee  to  visit  him 
in  Paris,  assuring  them  of  a  safe  return.  They 
all  accepted  the  invitation.  Napoleon  met  them 
in  his  audience-chamber  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  frankness.  He  assured  them  that  it  was 
his  only  object  to  rescue  France  from  the  ruin 
into  which  it  had  fallen  ;  to  bring  peace  and  hap- 
piness to  his  distracted  country.     With  that  la- 


conic logic  which  he  had  ever  at  command,  he 
said,  "  Are  you  fighting  in  self-defense  1  You 
have  no  longer  cause  to  fight.  I  will  not  molest 
you.  I  will  protect  you  in  all  your  rights.  Have 
you  taken  arms  to  revive  the  reign  of  the  ancient 
kings'?  You  see  the  all  but  unanimous  decision 
of  the  nation.  Is  it  honorable  for  so  decided  a 
minority  to  attempt,  by  force  of  arms,  to  dictate 
laws  to  the  majority  ?" 

Napoleon's  arguments  were  as  influential  as 
his  battalions.  They  yielded  at  once,  not  merely 
their  swords  but  their  hearts'  homage  One  alone, 
George  Cadoudal,  a  sullen,  gigantic  savage,  who 
preferred  banditti  marauding  above  the  blessings 
of  peace,  refused  to  yield.  Napoleon  had  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  him.  The  guard  at  the  door 
were  extremely  alarmed  lest  the  semi-barbarian 
should  assassinate  the  First  Consul.  Napoleon 
appealed  to  his  patriotism,  his  humanity,  but  all 
in  vain.  Cadoudal  demanded  his  passports  and 
left  Paris.  "  Why  did  I  not,"  he  afterward 
often  said,  as  he  looked  at  his  brawny,  hairy, 
Samson-like  arms,  ''  strangle  that  man  when  I 
had  him  in  my  power  1"  He  went  to  London, 
where  he  engaged  in  many  conspiracies  for  the 
assassination  of  Napoleon,  and  was  finally  taken 
in  France,  and  shot. 
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Civil  war  was  now  at  an  end,  and  with  most 
singular  unanimity  all  France  was  rejoicing  in 
the  reign  of  the  First  Consul.  Napoleon  loved 
not  war.  He  wished  to  build  up,  not  to  tear 
down.  He  desired  the  glory  of  being  the  bene- 
factor and  not  the  scourge  of  his  fellow-men. 
Every  conflict  in  which  he  had  thus  far  been  en- 
gaged was  strictly  a  war  of  self-defense.  The 
expedition  to  Egypt  can  not  be  considered  an 
exception,  for  that  enterprise  was  undertaken  as 
the  only  means  of  repelling  the  assaults  of  the 
most  determined  and  powerful  enemy  France  has 
ever  known.  Napoleon  was  now  strong.  All 
France  was  united  in  him.     With  unobstructed 


power  he  could  wield  all  her  resources,  and  guide 
all  her  armies.  Under  these  circumstances  most 
signally  did  he  show  his  love  of  peace,  by  adopt- 
ing the  very  characteristic  measure  of  writing 
directly  to  the  King  of  England  and  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  proposing  reconciliation.  It  was 
noble  in  the  highest  degree  for  him  to  do  so. 
Pride  would  have  said,  "  They  commenced  the 
conflict ;  they  shall  be  the  first  to  ask  for  peace." 
To  the  King  of  England  he  wrote, 

"  Called,  Sire,  by  the  wishes  of  the  French 
nation,  to  occupy  the  first  magistracy  of  the  Re- 
public, I  judge  it  well,  on  entering  my  ofl!ice,  to 
address  myself  directly  to  your  Majesty.     Must 
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the  war,  which  for  the  four  last  years  has  devas- 
tated the  world,  be  eternal  1  Are  there  no  means 
of  coming  to  an  understanding  1  How  can  the 
two  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  stnmg- 
er  already  and  more  powerful  than  their  safety 
or  their  independence  requires,  sacrifice  to  ideas 
of  vain-glory  the  well-being  of  commerce,  inter- 
nal prosperity,  and  the  repose  of  families  !  How 
is  it  that  they  do  not  feel  peace  to  be  the  first  of 
necessities  as  the  first  of  glories  1  These  senti- 
ments can  not  be  strangers  to  the  heart  of  your 
Majesty,  who  governs  a  free  people  with  the  sole 
aim  of  rendering  it  happy. 

"  Your  Majesty  will  perceive  only,  in  this 
overture,  the  sincerity  of  my  desire  to  contribute 
efficaciously,  for  a  second  time,  to  the  general 
pacification,  by  this  prompt  advance,  perfectly  con- 
fidential and  disembarrassed  ofthose  forms,  which, 
perhaps  necessary  to  disguise  the  dependence 
of  weak  states,  reveal,  when  adopted  by  strong 
states,  only  the  wish  of  mutual  deception.  France 
and  England  by  the  misuse  of  their  powers,  may 
yet,  for  a  long  period,  retard,  to  the  misery  of  all 
nations,  their  exhaustion  But  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  fate  of  the  civilized  world  is  connected 
with  the  termination  of  a  war,  which  has  set  the 
whole  world  in  flames." 

To  this  magnanimous  application  for  peace, 
the  King  of  England  did  not  judge  it  proper  to 
return  any  personal  answer.  Lord  Grenville  re- 
plied in  a  letter  full  of  most  bitter  recriminations. 
And  all  France  was  exasperated  by  the  insulting 
declaration  that  if  France  really  desired  peace, 
"'  The  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  its  reality 
and  jpermanence,  would  he  the  restoration  of  that 
line  of  princes  which,  for  so  many  centuries  main- 
tained the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home,  and 
consideration  and  respect  abroad.  Such  an  event 
would  at  once  remove,  a7id  will  at  any  time  remove 
all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negotiation  or  pcace.''^ 

This  was,  indeed,  an  irritating  response  to 
Napoleon's  pacific  appeal.  He,  however,  with 
great  dignity  and  moderation,  replied  through  liis 
minister,  M.  Talleyrand,  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  So  far  from  having  provoked  the  war,  France, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  sol- 
emnly proclaimed  her  love  of  peace,  her  disincli- 
nation for  conquests,  and  her  respect  for  the  in- 
dependence of  all  governments.  And  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  that  occupied  at  that  time  entirely 
with  her  own  internal  affairs,  she  would  have 
avoided  taking  any  part  in  those  of  Europe,  and 
would  have  remained  faithful  to  her  declarations. 

"  But  from  an  opposite  disposition,  as  soon  as 
the  French  revolution  had  broken  out,  almost  all 
Europe  entered  into  a  league  for  its  destruction. 
The  aggression  was  real  long  before  it  was  pub- 
lic. Internal  resistance  was  excited  ;  the  ene- 
mies of  the  revolution  were  favorably  received, 
their  extravagant  declamations  were  supported, 
the  French  nation  was  insulted  in  the  person  of 
its  agents,  and  England  particularly  set  this  ex- 
ample, by  the  dismissal  of  the  minister  of  the  Re- 
public. Finally,  France  was  attacked  in  her  in- 
dependence, her  honor,  and  her  safety,  long  be- 
fore war  was  declared. 


"  It  is  to  these  projects  of  dismemberment,  sub- 
jection, and  dissolution,  that  France  has  a  right 
to  impute  the  evils  which  she  has  suffered,  and 
those  which  have  afflicted  Europe.  Assailed  on 
all  sides,  the  Republic  could  not  but  equally  ex- 
tend the  efforts  of  her  defense.  And  it  is  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  own  independence, 
that  she  has  called  into  requisition  her  own 
strength  and  the  courage  of  her  citizens.  If  in 
the  midst  of  the  critical  circumstances  which  the 
revolution  and  the  war  have  brought  on,  France 
has  not  always  shown  as  much  moderation  as 
the  nation  has  shown  courage,  it  must  be  imput- 
ed to  the  fatal  and  persevering  animosity  with 
which  the  resources  of  England  have  been  lav- 
ished to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  France. 

"  But  if  the  wishes  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
are  in  unison  with  those  of  the  French  Republic, 
for  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  why,  instead 
of  attempting  apologies  for  the  war,  should  not 
attention  be  directed  to  the  means  of  terminating 
it.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty must  recognize  the  right  of  nations  to  choose 
their  form  of  government,  since  it  is  from  this 
right  that  he  holds  his  crown.  But  the  First 
Consul  can  not  comprehend  how,  after  admitting 
this  fundamental  principle,  upon  which  rests  the 
existence  of  political  societies,  his  Majesty  could 
annex  insinuations,  which  tend  to  an  interference 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Republic.  Such 
interference  is  no  less  injurious  to  the  French 
nation  and  its  government,  than  it  would  be  to 
England  and  his  Majesty,  if  an  invitation  were 
held  out,  in  form  of  a  return  to  that  republican 
form  of  government  which  England  adopted  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  or  an  exhortation 
to  recall  to  the  throne  that  family  whom  their 
birth  had  placed  there,  and  whom  a  revolution 
had  compelled  to  descend  from  it." 

There  was  no  possibility  of  parrying  these 
home  thrusts.  Lord  Grenville  consequently  en- 
tirely lost  his  temper.  Replying  in  a  note  even 
more  angry  and  bitter  than  the  first,  he  declared 
that  England  was  fighting  for  the  security  of  all 
governments  against  French  Jacobinism,  and 
that  hostilities  would  be  immediately  urged  on 
anew  without  any  relaxation.  Napoleon  was  not 
at  all  disappointed  or  disheartened  at  the  result 
of  this  correspondence.  He  earnestly  desired 
peace.  But  he  was  not  afraid  of  war.  Conscious 
of  the  principle,  "  thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath 
his  quarrel  just,"  he  was  happy  in  the  conviction 
that  the  sympathies  of  impartial  men  in  all  na- 
tions would  be  with  him.  He  knew  that  the  ar- 
rogant tone  assumed  by  England,  would  unite 
France  as  one  man,  in  determined  and  undying 
resistance.  "  The  answer,"  said  he,  "  filled  me 
with  satisfaction.  It  could  not  have  been  more 
favorable.  England  wants  war.  She  shall  have 
it.     Yes  I  yes  !  war  to  the  death." 

The  throne  of  the  King  of  England,  the  opu- 
lence of  her  bishops,  and  the  enormous  estates 
of  her  nobles  were  perhaps  dependent  upon  the 
issue  of  this  conflict.  The  demolition  of  all  ex- 
clusive privileges,  and  the  establishment  of  per- 
fect equality  of  rights  among  all  classes  of  men 
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in  France,  must  have  shaken  the  throne,  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  hierarchy  of  England,  with 
earthquake  power.  The  government  of  England 
was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  the  bishops, 
and  the  lords.  Their  all  was  at  stake.  In  a 
temptation  so  sore,  frail  human  nature  must  not 
be  too  severely  censured.  For  nearly  ten  years, 
the  princes  of  France  had  been  wandering  house- 
less fugitives  over  Europe.  The  nobles  of  France, 
ejected  from  their  castles,  with  their  estates  con- 
fiscated, were  beggars  in  all  lands.  Bishops 
who  had  been  wrapped  in  ermine,  and  who  had 
rolled  in  chariots  of  splendor,  were  glad  to  warm 
their  shivering  limbs  by  the  fire  of  the  peasant, 
and  to  satiate  their  hunger  with  his  black  bread. 
To  king,  and  bishop,  and  noble,  in  England, 
this  was  a  fearful  warning.  It  seemed  to  be 
necessary  for  their  salvation  to  prevent  all  friend- 
ly intercourse  between  England  and  France,  to 
hold  up  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution 
to  execration,  and  above  all,  to  excite,  if  possible, 
the  detestation  of  the  people  of  England,  against 
Napoleon,  the  child  and  the  champion  of  popular 
rights.  Napoleon  was  the  great  foe  to  be  feared, 
for  with  his  resplendent  genius  he  was  enthron- 
ing himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  all 
lands. 

But  no  impartial  man,  in  either  hemisphere, 
can  question  that  the  right  was  with  Napoleon.  It 
was  not  the  duty  of  the  thirty  millions  of  France 
to  ask  permission  of  the  fifteen  miUions  of  En- 
gland to  modify  their  government.  The  kings 
of  Europe,  led  by  England,  had  combined  to 
force  with  the  bayonet,  upon  France,  a  rejected 
and  an  execrated  dynasty.  The  inexperienced 
Republic,  distracted  and  impoverished  by  these 
terrific  blows,  was  fast  falling  to  ruin.  The  peo- 
ple invested  Napoleon  with  almost  dictatorial 
powers  for  their  rescue.  It  was  their  only  hope. 
Napoleon,  though  conscious  of  strength,  in  the 
name  of  bleeding  humanity,  plead  for  peace. 
His  advances  were  met  with  contumely  and  scorn, 
and  the  trumpet  notes  of  defiant  hosts  rang  from 
the  Thames  to  the  Danube.  The  ports  of  France 
were  blockaded  by  England's  invincible  fleet, 
demolishing  the  feeble  navy  of  the  Republic,  and 
bombarding  her  cities.  An  army  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  pressed  upon  the  frontiers 
of  France,  threatening  a  triumphant  march  to  her 
capital,  there  to  compel,  by  bayonet  and  bomb- 
shell, the  French  people  to  receive  a  Bourbon  for 
their  king.  There  was  no  alternative  left  to 
Napoleon  but  to  defend  his  country.  Most  nobly 
he  did  it. 

The  correspondence  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  redounds  so  much  to  the  honor  of 
Napoleon,  vastly  multiplied  his  friends  among 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  England,  and  roused 
in  parliament,  a  very  formidable  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  government.  This  opposition  was 
headed  by  Fox,  Sheridan,  Lord  Erskine,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Lord  Holland.  They  did 
not  adopt  the  atrocious  maxim,  "  Our  country — 
right  or  wrong,"  but  rather  the  ennobling  princi- 
ple "  Our  country — when  in  the  wrong,  we  will 
try  to  put  her  right."     Never,  in  the  history  of 


the  world,  has  there  been  a  more  spirited  or  a 
more  eloquent  opposition  than  this  question  eli- 
cited. Fox,  the  rival  of  Pitt,  and  the  profound 
admirer  of  Napoleon,  was  the  most  prominent 
leader  of  this  opposition.  Napoleon,  with  his 
laconic  and  graphic  eloquence,  thus  describes 
the  antagonistic  English  statesmen.  "  In  Fox, 
the  heart  warmed  the  genius.  In  Pitt  the  gen- 
ius withered  the  heart.  " 

"  You  ask,"  the  opposition  exclaimed,  "  who 
was  the  aggressor  1  What  matters  that  1  You 
say  it  was  France.  France  says  it  was  England. 
The  party  you  accuse  of  being  the  aggressor  is 
the  first  to  ofifer  to  lay  down  arms.  Shall  inter- 
minable war  continue  merely  to  settle  a  question 
of  history  1  You  say  it  is  useless  to  treat  with 
France.  Yet  you  treated  with  the  Directory. 
Prussia  and  Spain  have  treated  with  the  Re 
public,  and  have  found  no  cause  for  complaint. 
You  speak  of  the  crimes  of  France.  And  yet 
your  ally,  Naples,  commits  crimes  more  atrocious, 
without  the  excuse  of  popular  excitement.  You 
speak  of  ambition.  But  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  have  divided  Poland.  Austria  grasps 
the  provinces  of  Italy.  You  yourself  take  pos- 
session of  India,  of  part  of  the  Spanish,  and  of 
all  the  Dutch  colonies.  Who  shall  say  that  one 
is  more  guilty  than  another  in  this  strife  of 
avarice.  If  you  ever  intend  to  treat  with  the 
French  Republic,  there  can  be  no  more  favorable 
moment  than  the  present." 

By  way  of  commentary  upon  the  suggestion 
that  France  must  re-enthrone  the  Bourbons,  a 
letter  was  pul)lished,  either  real  or  pretended, 
from  the  heir  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  de- 
manding from  George  the  Third,  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors.  There  was  no  possible  way  of 
parrying  this  home  thrust.  George  the  Third, 
by  his  own  admission,  was  an  usurper,  seated 
upon  the  throne  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  The  op- 
position enjoyed  exceedingly  the  confusion  pro- 
duced, in  the  enemies'  ranks,  by  this  well-directed 
shot. 

The  government  replied,  "  Peace  with  Repvib- 
lican  France  endangers  all  the  monarchies  of 
Europe.  The  First  Consul  is  but  carrying  out, 
with  tremendous  energy,  the  principles  of  the 
revolution — the  supremacy  of  the  people.  Peace 
with  France  is  but  a  cessation  of  resistance  to 
wrong.  France  still  retains  the  sentiments  which 
characterized  the  dawn  of  her  revolution.  She 
was  democratic.  She  is  democratic.  She  de- 
clares war  against  kings.  She  continues  to  seek 
their  destruction." 

There  was  much  force  in  these  declarations. 
It  is  true  that  Napoleon  was  not,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  a  democrat.  He  was  not  in 
favor  of  placing  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  He  made  no  dis- 
guise of  his  conviction  that  in  France  the  people 
had  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  virtue  essen- 
tial to  the  support  of  a  wise  and  stable  republic. 
Distinctly  he  avowed  that  in  his  judgment  the 
experiment  of  a  republic  had  utterly  failed,  that 
France  must  return  to  monarchy.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  also  satisfied  of  this 
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necessity.  "  The  French  generally,"  said  Na- 
poleon, "  do  not  ask  for  liberty.  They  only  seek 
equality.''^ 

But  France  no  longer  wished  for  an  aristo- 
cratic king,  who  would  confer  wealth,  splendor, 
and  power  exclusively  upon  his  nobles.  The 
old  feudal  throne  was  still  hated  with  implacable 
hatred.  France  demanded  a  popular  throne  ;  a 
king  for  the  people,  one  who  would  consult  the 
interests  of  the  masses,  who  would  throw  open 
to  all  alike  the  avenues  of  influence  and  honor 
and  opulence.  Such  a  monarch  was  Napoleon. 
The  people  adored  him.  He  is  our  emperor,  they 
shouted  with  enthusiasm.  We  will  make  him 
greater  than  all  the  kings  of  all  the  nobles.  His 
palaces  shall  be  more  sumptuous,  his  retinue  more 
magnificent,  his  glory  more  dazzling  ;  for  our 
daughters  may  enter  his  court  as  maids  of  honor, 
and  our  sons  may  go  in  and  out  at  the  Tuileries, 
Versailles,  and  St.  Cloud,  the  marshals  of  France. 
Lord  Grenville  was  right  in  saying  that  Napoleon 
was  but  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution— equality  of  privileges — the  supremacy  of 
popular  rights.  But  the  despots  of  Europe  were 
as  hostile  to  such  a  king  as  to  a  republic. 

On  the  same  day  in  which  Napoleon's  pacific 
letter  was  sent  to  the  King  of  England,  another, 
of  the  same  character,  was  dispatched  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  It  was  conceived  in  the 
following  terms  : 

"  Having  returned  to  Europe,  after  an  absence 
of  eighteen  months,  I  find  a  war  kindled  between 
the  French  Republic  and  your  Majesty.  The 
French  nation  has  called  me  to  the  occupation 
of  the  First  Magistracy.  A  stranger  to  every 
feeling  of  vain-glory,  the  first  of  my  wishes  is  to 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood  which  is  about  to  flow. 
Every  thing  leads  me  to  foresee  that,  in  the  next 
campaign,  numerous  armies,  ably  conducted,  will 
treble  the  number  of  the  victims,  who  have  al- 
ready fallen  since  the  resumption  of  hostilities. 
The  well-known  character  of  your  Majesty,  leaves 
me  no  doubt  as  to  the  secret  wishes  of  your 
heart.  If  those  wishes  only  are  listened  to,  I 
perceive  the  possibility  of  reconciling  the  inter- 
ests of  the  two  nations. 

"  In  the  relations  which  I  have  formerly  en- 
tertained with  your  Majesty,  you  have  shown  me 
some  personal  regard.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  to 
see  in  this  overture,  which  I  have  made  to  you, 
the  desire  to  respond  to  that  regard,  and  to  con- 
vince your  Majesty,  more  and  more,  of  the  very 
distinguished  consideration  which  I  feel  toward 
you." 

Austria  replied,  in  courteous  terms,  that  she 
could  take  no  steps  in  favor  of  peace  without 
consulting  her  ally  England.  Thus  all  Napo- 
leon's efforts  to  arrest  the  desolations  of  war 
failed.  The  result  had  been  anticipated.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  unrelenting  hostility  with 
which  the  banded  kings  of  Europe  contemplated 
the  overthrow  of  a  feudal  throne,  and  of  the 
mortal  antipathy  with  which  they  regarded  the 
thought  of  receiving  a  democratic  king  into  their 
aristocratic  brotherhood.  Nothing  now  remained 
for  Napoleon  but  to  prepare  to  meet  his  foes. 


The  allies,  conscious  of  the  genius  of  that  great 
captain  who  had  filled  the  world  with  the  renown 
of  his  victories,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  raise  such  forces,  and  to  assail  Napoleon  with 
numbers  so  overwhelming,  and  in  quarters  so 
varied  as  to  insure  his  bewilderment  and  ruin. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  of  Austria,  who  was 
practically  acquainted  with  the  energy  of  Napo- 
leon, urged  peace.  But  England  and  Austria 
were  both  confident  that  France,  exhausted  in 
men  and  money,  could  not  hold  out  for  another 
campaign. 

The  Bourbons  now  made  an  attempt  to  bribe 
Napoleon  to  replace  them  upon  their  lost  throne. 
The  Count  of  Provence,  subsequently  Louis 
XVIII.,  wrote  to  him  from  London,  "  For  a  long 
time,  general,  you  must  have  known  the  esteem 
in  which  I  hold  you.  If  you  doubt  my  gratitude, 
mark  your  own  place.  Point  out  the  situation 
you  wish  for  your  friends.  The  victor  of  Lodi, 
Castiglione,  and  Areola,  can  never  prefer  a  vain 
celebrity  to  true  glory.  But  you  are  losing  the 
most  precious  moments.  We  could  secure  the 
happiness  of  France.  I  say  we,  for  I  require 
Bonaparte  for  such  an  attempt,  and  he  could  not 
achieve  it  without  me.  Europe  observes  you. 
Glory  awaits  you.  I  am  impatient  to  restore 
peace  to  my  people." 

Napoleon  did  not  imitate  the  example  of  the 
King  of  England  and  pass  this  letter  over  to  his 
minister.  Courteously  and  kindly,  with  his  own 
hand  he  replied.  "I  have  received  your  letter. 
I  thank  you  for  the  obliging  expressions  it  con- 
tains respecting  myself  You  should  renounce 
all  hopes  of  returning  to  France.  You  could  not 
return  but  over  the  corpses  of  100,000  French- 
men. Sacrifice  your  interest  to  the  happiness 
and  repose  of  your  country.  History  will  duly 
appreciate  your  conduct,  in  so  doing.  I  am  not 
insensible  to  the  misfortunes  of  your  family,  and 
shall  learn  with  pleasure  that  you  are  surround- 
ed with  every  thing  which  can  restore  the  tran- 
quillity of  your  retreat." 

Benedict  Arnold  attempted  to  bring  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  a  close  by  surrendering  the 
United  States  to  their  rejected  king.  It  was 
not  in  Napoleon's  line  of  ambition  to  imitate 
his  example.  The  Bourbons,  finding  the  direct 
proffer  of  reward  unavailing,  then  tried  the  effect 
of  female  blandishments.  The  fascinating  Duch- 
ess of  Guiche,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  talent, 
was  dispatched  a  secret  emissary  to  the  court  of 
the  First  Consul,  to  employ  all  the  arts  of  elo- 
quence, address,  and  the  most  voluptuous  love- 
liness, in  gaining  an  influence  over  Napoleon. 
Josephine,  who  had  suflTered  so  much  during  the 
Revolution,  and  whose  associations  had  been 
with  the  aristocracy  of  France,  was  a  royalist. 
She  trembled  for  the  safety  of  her  husband,  and 
was  very  anxious  that  he  should  do  whatever  in 
honor  might  be  done,  to  restore  the  Bourbons. 
In  every  possible  way  she  befriended  the  royalists, 
and  had  secured,  all  over  Europe,  their  cordial 
esteem.  The  Duchess  of  Guiche  easily  got  ac- 
cess to  Josephine.  Artfully  she  said,  one  morn- 
ing at  the  breakfast-table,  "  A  few  days  ago  I 
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was  with  the  Count  of  Provence  in  London. 
Some  one  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  for 
Napoleon,  in  the  event  of  his  restoring  the  Bour- 
bons. He  replied,  '  I  would  immediately  make 
him  Constable  of  France,  and  every  thing  else 
which  he  might  choose.  And  we  would  raise  on 
the  Carrousel,  a  magnificent  column,  surmounted 
with  a  statue  of  Bonaparte  crowning  the  Bour- 


bons.' "  Soon  after  breakfast  Napoleon  entered. 
Josephine  most  eagerly  repeated  the  words  to 
him.  "  And  did  you  not  reply,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  that  the  corpse  of  the  First  Consul  would  be 
made  the  pedestal  of  the  colunm."  The  fascin- 
ating duchess  was  still  present.  She  immedi- 
ately assailed  Napoleon  with  all  her  artillery  of 
beauty,   smiles,   and   flattery.     The  voluptuous 
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freedom  of  her  manners,  and  the  charms  of  the 
bewitching  emissary,  alarmed  the  jealousy  of 
Josephme.  Napoleon,  however,  was  impervious 
to  the  assault.  That  night  the  duchess  received 
orders  to  quit  Paris ;  and  in  the  morning,  in  the 
charge  of  the  police,  she  was  on  her  way  toward 
the  frontier. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Napoleon  made 
overtures  to  the  Bourbons  for  the  cession  of  their 
rights  to  the  throne.  In  reference  to  this  asser- 
tion Napoleon  says,  "  How  was  such  a  thing 
possible  1  I,  who  could  only  reign  by  the  very 
principle  which  excluded  them,  that  of  the  sov- 


ereignty of  the  people  ;  how  could  I  have  sought 
to  possess,  through  them,  rights  which  were  pro- 
scribed in  their  persons  1  That  would  have  been 
to  proscribe  myself  The  absurdity  would  have 
been  too  palpable,  too  ridiculous.  It  would  have 
ruined  me  forever  in  public  opinion.  The  fact 
is  that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  at  home 
or  abroad,  did  I  ever  do  any  thing  of  the  kind." 
The  report  probably  originated  in  the  follow- 
ing facts.  Friendly  relations  were  at  one  time 
existing  between  Prussia  and  France.  The 
Prussian  government  inquired  if  Napoleon  would 
take  umbrage  if  the  Bourbon  princes  were  al- 
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lowed  to  remain  in  the  Prussian  territory.  Na- 
poleon replied  that  he  had  no  objections  to  that 
arrangement.  Emboldened  by  the  prompt  con- 
sent, it  was  then  asked  if  the  French  government 
would  be  willing  to  furnish  them  with  an  annual 
allowance  for  their  support.  Napoleon  replied 
that  it  should  be  done  most  cheerfully,  provided 
Prussia  would  be  responsible  for  the  princes  re- 
maining quiet,  and  abstaining  from  all  intrigues 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  France. 

A  few  evenings  after  this  last  attempt  of  Louis 
XVIII.  to  regain  the  throne.  Napoleon  was  one 
evening  walking  with  Bourrienne  in  the  gardens 
of  his  favorite  retreat  at  Malmaison.  He  was  in 
fine  spirits,  for  all  things  were  moving  on  very 
prosperously. 


NAPOLEON    AND    BOURRIENNK. 

"  Has  my  wife,"  said  he  to  Bourrienne,  "  been 
speaking  to  you  of  the  Bourbons  V 

"No,  general!"  Bourrienne  replied. 

"  But,  when  you  converse  with  her,"  Napoleon 
added,  "  you  lean  a  little  to  her  opinions.  Tell 
me  now,  why  do  you  desire  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons  1  You  have  no  interest  in  their  re- 
turn ;  nothing  to  expect  from  them.  You  can 
never  be  any  thing  with  them.  You  have  no 
chance  but  to  remain  all  your  life  in  an  inferior 
situation.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  man  rise  under 
kings  by  merit  alone  "?" 

"  General,"  replied  Bourrienne,  "  I  am  quite 
of  your  opinion  on  one  point.  I  have  never  re- 
ceived any  favor  under  the  Bourbons ;  neither  have 
T  the  vanity  to  suppose  I  should  ever  rise,  under 
them,  to  any  conspicuous  station.  But  I  look  at 
the  interests  of  France.  I  believe  that  you  will 
hold  your  power  as  long  as  you  live.  But  you  have 
no  children,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  you  will 
never  have  any  by  Josephine.     What  are  we  to 


do  when  you  are  gone  1  What  is  to  become  of 
France  1  You  have  often  said  that  your  brothers 
were  not — " 

Here  Napoleon  interrupted  him,  exclaiming  : 
"  Ah  !  as  to  that  you  are  right.  If  I  do  not 
live  thirty  years  to  finish  my  work,  you  will,  when 
I  am  dead,  have  long  civil  wars.  My  brothers 
do  not  suit  France.  You  will  then  have  a  violent 
contest  among  the  most  distinguished  generals, 
each  of  whom  will  think  that  he  has  a  right  to 
take  my  place." 

"Well,  general,"  said  Bourrienne,  "why  do 
you  not  endeavor  to  remedy  those  evils  which 
you  foresee]" 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  Napoleon  rephed,  "  that 
I  have  never  thought  of  thati  But  weigh  well 
the  difficulties  which  are  in  my  way.  In 
case  of  a  restoration,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  men  who  were  conspicuous  in  the 
revolution]  W^hat  is  to  become  of  the 
confiscated  estates  and  the  national  do- 
main, which  have  been  sold  and  sold 
again  1  What  is  to  become  of  all  the 
changes  which  have  been  effected  in  the 
last  twelve  years'!" 

"But,  general,"  said  Bourrienne,  "need 
I  recall  to  your  attention,  that  Louis 
XVIII.  in  his  letter  to  you  guarantees  the 
contrary  of  all  which  you  apprehend  1 
Are  you  not  in  a  situation  to  impose  any 
conditions  you  may  think  fiti" 

"Depend  upon  it,"  Napoleon  replied, 
"  the  Bourbons  will  think  that  they  have 
reconquered  their  inheritance,  and  will 
dispose  of  it  as  they  please.  Engage- 
ments the  most  sacred,  promises  the  most 
positive,  will  disappear  before  force.  No 
sensible  man  will  trust  them.  My  mind  is 
made  up.  Let  us  say  no  more  upon  the 
subject.  But  I  know  how  these  women 
torment  you.  Let  them  mind  their  knit- 
ting, and  leave  me  to  mind  my  aflfairs." 

Pithily  Bourrienne  adds,  "The  women 

knitted.     I  wrote  at  my  desk.     Napoleon 

made  himself  Emperor.     The  empire  has 

fallen  to  pieces.     Napoleon  is  dead  at  St.  Helena. 

The  Bourbons  have  been  restored." 

The  boundless  popularity  which  Napoleon  ac- 
quired, was  that  which  follows  great  achieve- 
ments, not  that  which  is  ingloriously  sought  for 
by  pampering  to  the  vices  and  yielding  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  populace.  Napoleon  wag  never 
a  demagogue.  His  administration  was  in  accord- 
ance with  his  avowed  principles.  "  A  sovereign," 
said  he,  "  must  serve  his  people  with  dignity,  and 
not  make  it  his  chief  study  to  please  them.  The 
best  mode  of  winning  their  love  is  to  secure  their 
welfare.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  for  a 
sovereign  to  flatter  his  subjects.  If  they  do  not 
afterward  obtain  every  thing  which  they  want, 
they  become  irritated,  and  fancy  that  promises 
have  been  broken.  If  they  are  then  resisted, 
their  hatred  increases  in  proportion  as  they  con- 
sider themselves  deceived.  A  sovereign's  first 
duty  is  unquestionably  to  conform  with  the  wishes 
of  his  people.    But  what  the  people  say  is  scarce- 
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ly  ever  what  they  wish.  Their  desires  and  their 
wants  can  not  be  learned  from  their  own  mouths, 
so  well  as  they  are  to  be  read  in  the  heart  of  their 
prince." 

Again  he  said  in  memorable  words,  which  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his 
character,  "  The  system  of  government  must  be 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  France  re- 
quired a  strong  government.  France  was  'n  the 
same  state  as  Rome  when  a  dictator  was  declared 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  republic.  Suc- 
cessions of  coalitions  against  the  existence  of  the 
Republic,  had  been  formed  by  English  gold  among 
all  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe.  To 
resist  successfully  it  was  essential  that  all  the 
energies  of  the  country  should  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  chief.  I  never  conquered  unless  in  my 
own  defense.  Europe  never  ceased  to  make  war 
against  France  and  her  principles.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  conquer,  that  we  might  not  be  con- 
quered. Between  the  parties  which  agitated 
France  I  was  like  a  rider  seated  on  an  unruly 
horse,  who  always  wants  to  swerve  either  to  the 
right  or  the  left.  To  lead  him  to  keep  a  straight 
course,  he  is  obliged  to  make  him  feel  the  bridle. 
The  government  of  a  country,  just  emerging  from 
revolution,  menaced  by  foreign  enemies  and  agi- 
tated by  the  intrigues  of  domestic  traitors,  must 
necessarily  be  energetic.  In  quieter  times  my 
dictatorship  would  have  terminated,  and  I  should 
have  commenced  my  constitutional  reign.  Even, 
as  it  was,  with  a  coalition  always  existing  against 
me,  either  secret  or  public,  there  was  more  equal- 
ity in  France,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
ro'pe.  One  of  my  grand  objects  was  to  render 
education  accessible  to  every  body.  I  caused 
every  institution  to  be  formed  upon  a  plan  which 
offered  instruction  to  the  public  either  gratis, M)r 
at  a  rate  so  moderate  as  not  to  be  beyond  the 
means  of  the  peasant.  The  museums  were 
thrown  open  to  the  whole  people.  The  French 
populace  would  have  become  the  best  educated 
in  the  world.  All  my  efforts  were  directed  to 
illuminate  the  mass  of  the  nation,  instead  of 
brutifying  them  by  ignorance  and  superstition. 
The  English  people,  who  are  lovers  of  liberty, 
will  one  day  lament,  with  tears,  having  gained 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  was  as  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  Europe  as  that  of  Philippi  was  to 
those  of  Rome.  It  has  precipitated  Europe  into 
the  hands  of  despots,  banded  together  for  the  op- 
pression of  mankind." 

Though  Napoleon  felt  deeply  the  sanctity  of 
law,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  the  inflexible 
enforcement  of  its  penalties,  he  was  never  more 
highly  gratified  than  when  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  to  rescue 
the  condemned.  Says  Bourrienne,  whose  testi- 
mony will  not  be  questioned,  '*  When  the  im- 
perious necessities  of  his  political  situation,  to 
which,  in  fact,  he  sacrificed  every  thing,  did  not 
interpose,  the  saving  of  Ufe  afforded  him  the  high- 
est satisfaction.  He  would  even  have  thanked 
those,  to  whom  he  rendered  such  a  service,  for 
the  gratification  they  had  thus  afforded  him." 
A  French  emigrant,  M.  Defeu,  had  been  taken, 


with  arms  in  his  hands,  fighting  against  France. 
The  crime  was  treason  ;  the  penalty  death.  He 
was  connected  with  some  of  the  most  honorable 
families  in  France.  A  very  earnest  petition  was 
presented  to  Napoleon  for  his  pardon.  "There 
is  no  room  for  mercy  here,"  Napoleon  sternly 
replied.  "  A  man  who  fights  against  his  coun- 
try is  a  child  who  would  kill  his  mother."  The 
affecting  condition  of  his  family  was  urged,  and 
the  beneficial  effects  upon  the  community  of  such 
an  act  of  clemency.  Napoleon  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  "Write,  'The  First  Consul 
orders  the  judgment  on  M.  Defeu  to  be  suspend- 
ed.' "  The  laconic  reprieve  was  instantly  writ- 
ten, signed  by  Napoleon,  and  dispatched  to  Sens, 
where  the  unfortunate  man  was  imprisoned.  The 
next  morning,  the  moment  Bourrienne  entered 
the  First  Consul's  apartment.  Napoleon  said  to 
him,  "  I  do  not  like  to  do  my  work  by  halves. 
Write  to  Sens,  '  The  First  Consul  desires  that  M 
Defeu  be  immediately  liberated.'  He  may  repay 
the  deed  with  ingratitude.  But  we  can  not  help 
that— so  much  the  worse  for  him.  In  all  such 
cases,  Bourrienne,  never  hesitate  to  speak  to  me. 
When  I  refuse  it  will  only  be  because  I  can  not 
do  otherwise." 

In  Napoleon's  disposition  firmness  and  gentle- 
ness were  singularly  and  beautifully  blended. 
The  following  anecdote  illustrates  the  inflexibil- 
ity of  his  sense  of  justice.  A  wealthy  nobleman, 
thirty  years  of  age,  had  married  a  young  girl  of 
sixteen.  It  was  a  mercenary  marriage.  The 
friends  of  the  young  lady,  without  any  regard 
to  her  feelings,  dragged  her  to  the  altar.  She 
cherished  no  aflection  for  her  husband.  He  be- 
came jealous  of  her,  and,  without  the  slightest 
proof  of  her  criminality,  murdered  her.  He  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death.  Con- 
nected by  birth  with  the  first  families  in  France, 
and  rallying  around  him  the  interest  of  the  most 
influential  of  friends,  great  exertions  were  made 
to  obtain  from  the  First  Consul  a  pardon.  To 
the  petitioners,  pleading  in  his  behalf.  Napoleon 
replied  : 

"  Why  should  I  pardon  this  manl  He  availed 
himself  of  his  fortune  for  the  vile  purpose  of 
bribing  the  affections  of  a  girl.  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  winning  them,  and  he  became  jealous. 
His  jealousy  was  not  the  result  of  love  but  of 
vanity.  He  has  committed  the  crime  of  murder. 
What  urged  him  to  it  1  Not  his  honor,  for  his 
wife  had  not  injured  it.  No  !  he  was  instigated 
by  brutality,  vanity,  and  self-love.  He  has  no 
claim  to  mercy.  The  rich  are  too  prone  to  con- 
sider themselves  elevated  above  the  reach  of  the 
law.  They  imagine  that  wealth  is  a  sacred  shield 
to  them.  This  man  has  committed  a  crime  for 
which  there  are  no  extenuating  circumstances. 
He  must  suffer  the  punishment  to  which  he  is 
justly  doomed.  If  I  were  to  pardon  him,  that 
act  of  misplaced  indulgence  would  put  in  jeopar- 
dy the  life  of  every  married  woman.  As  the  law 
positively  protects  the  outraged  husband,  so  it 
must  protect  the  wife  against  the  consequences 
of  dislike,  interest,  caprice,  or  a  new  passion, 
which  may  impel  a  husband  to  obtain  a  divorce, 
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by  a  more  prompt  and  less  expensive  course  than 
a  legal  process.'' 

Josephine  whose  tender  feelings  at  times  con- 
trolled her  judgment  was  urgent  in  her  interces- 
sion. Many  of  the  relatives  of  the  wretched  man 
were  among  her  most  intimate  friends.  "  This," 
said  she,  "  is  the  first  favor  I  have  asked  since 
your  attainment  of  the  supreme  power.  Surely 
you  will  not  deny  me  V 

"  I  can  not,"  said  Napoleon,  "  grant  your  re- 
quest. And  when  it  is  known,  Josephine,  that 
even  your  persuasions  could  not  induce  me  to 
commit  an  act  of  injustice,  no  one  else  will 
henceforth  dare  to  petition  me  for  such  a  pur- 
pose." 

England,  Austria,  and  Russia,  together  with 
many  other  of  the  minor  powers  of  monarchical 
Europe,  were  now  combined  against  France. 
The  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  had  furnished  a 
large  army  to  co-operate  with  the  allies  in  their 
assault  upon  the  Republic.  Ten  thousand  of  the 
Ptussians  had  been  taken  prisoners.  But  in  the 
recent  disasters  which  had  overwhelmed  the  arms 
of  France,  many  thousand  French  prisoners  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  allies.  Napoleon  proposed 
an  exchange.  The  Austrian  government  refused, 
because  it  selfishly  wished  to  exchange  for  Aus- 
trians  only.  The  English  government  also  re- 
fused, assigning  the  reason  that  it  was  contrary 
to  their  principles  to  exchange  for  prisoners  taken 
from  other  nations.  "  What,"  exclaimed  Napo- 
leon to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  "  do  you  refuse 
to  liberate  the  Russians,  who  were  your  allies, 
who  were  fighting  in  your  ranks,  and  under  your 
own  commander,  the  Duke  of  York!"  With 
V^ienna  he  also  expostulated,  in  tones  of  gener- 
ous warmth,  "  Do  you  refuse  to  restore  to  their 
country  those  men  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for 
your  victories  and  conquests  in  Italy,  and  who 
have  left  in  your  hands  a  multitude  of  French 
prisoners,  whom  they  have  taken"?  Such  injus- 
tice excites  my  indignation."  Then  yielding  to 
those  impulses,  so  characteristic  of  his  generous 
nature,  he  exclaimed,  "I  will  restore  them  to  the 
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Czar  without  exciiange.  He  shall  see  how  I 
esteem  brave  men."  Whatever  Napoleon  under- 
took he  performed  magnificently.  The  Russian 
officers  immediately  received  their  swords.  The 
captive  troops,  ten  thousand  in  number,  were 
assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  They  were  all 
furnished  with  a  complete  suit  of  new  clothing 
in  the  uniform  of  their  own  regiments,  and  thor- 
oughly armed  with  weapons  of  the  very  best  of 
French  manufacture.  The  officers  were  authoriz- 
ed to  organize  them  into  battalions  and  regiments. 
And  thus  triumphantly  these  battalions  of  armed 
men  were  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  ranks 
of  the  multitudinous  hosts,  rushing  down  upon 
France.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  magna- 
nimity so  extraordinary  passed  not  away  unap- 
preciated. 

The  Emperor  Paul  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
selfishness  of  Austria  and  England,  and  was  ko 
struck  with  admiration  in  view  of  this  unparal- 
leled generosity  of  Napoleon,  that  he  immediate- 
ly abandoned  the  alliance.  He  attached  himself 
to  Napoleon  with  that  enthusiasm  of  constitu- 
tional ardor  which  characterized  the  eccentric 
monarch.  In  a  letter  to  the  First  Consul,  written 
with  his  own  hand,  he  said,  "Citizen  First  Con- 
sul ! — I  do  not  write  to  you  to  discuss  the  rights 
of  men  or  citizens.  Every  country  governs  itself 
as  it  pleases.  Wherever  I  see  at  the  head  of  a 
nation  a  man  who  knows  how  to  rule  and  how 
to  fight,  my  heart  is  attracted  toward  him.  I 
write  to  acquaint  you  with  my  dissatisfaction 
with  England,  who  violates  every  article  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  has  no  guide  but  her  egotism 
and  her  interest.  I  wish  to  unite  with  you  to 
put  an  end  to  the  unjust  proceedings  of  that 
government." 

Russia  was  thus  detached  from  the  alliance, 
and  sending  a  minister  to  Paris,  recognized  the 
new  government.  Napoleon  now  sent  an  embas- 
sador to  Prussia  to  establish,  if  possible,  friendly 
relations  with  that  power.  Duroc,  the  only  one 
whom  Napoleon  ever  admitted  to  his  intimate 
friendship,  was  selected  for  this  mission,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  his  graceful  address,  his  pohshed 
education,  and  his  varied  accomplishments. — 
Frederick  William  was  a  great  admirer  of  military 
genius.  Duroc,  who  had  been  in  the  campaigns 
of  Italy  and  of  Egypt,  could  interest  him  with 
the  recital  of  many  heroic  enterprises.  The  first 
interview  of  Duroc  with  the  Prussian  monarch 
was  entirely  private,  and  lasted  two  hours.  The 
next  day  Duroc  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
king,  and  the  Prussian  court  immediately  recog- 
nized the  consular  government. 

Notwithstanding  Napoleon's  vast  exaltation, 
he  preserved  personally  the  same  simple  tastes 
and  habits,  the  same  untiring  devotion  to  the 
details  of  business,  and  the  same  friendships  as 
when  he  was  merely  a  general  of  the  Republic. 
He  rose  at  seven  o'clock,  dressed  with  scrupulous 
neatness,  during  which  time  the  morning  jour- 
nals were  read  to  him.  He  then  entered  his 
cabinet,  where  he  read  letters,  and  wrote  or  dic- 
tated answers  until  ten.  He  then  breakfasted 
with  Josephine  and  Hortense,  usually  some  of  his 
aids  and  one  or  two  literary  or  scientific  friends 
being  invited.  At  the  close  of  this  frugal  meal, 
he  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  or  paid 
visits  of  ceremony  or  business  to  some  of  the 
public  offices.  At  five  o'clock  he  returned  to  din- 
ner, on  ordinary  occasions  not  allowing  himself 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  at  the  table.  He  then 
retired  to  the  apartments  of  Josephine,  where  he 
received  the  visits  of  ministers,  and  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  of  the  metropolis. 

In  the  oganization  of  his  court  Napoleon  was 
unalterably  determined  to  suppress  that  licen- 
tiousness of  manners,  which  for  ages  had  dis- 
graced the  palaces  of  the  French  monarchs,  and 
which,  since  the  overthrow  of  Christianity,  had 
swept  like  a  flood  of  pollution  over  all  France. 
He  was  very  severe  upon  those  females,  often 
of  the  highest  rank,  who  endeavored  to  attract 
attention  by  freedom  of  dress  or  behavior.  It 
was  expected  that  men  and  their  wives  should 
appear  in  society  together — a  thing  hitherto  un- 
precedented, and  contrary  to  all  ideas  of  fashion- 
able life.  The  court  had  hitherto  taken  the  lead 
in  profligacy,  and  the  nation  had  followed.  Na- 
poleon thought  that  by  enforcing  purity  of  morals 
in  the  palace,  he  could  draw  back  the  nation  to 
more  decorum  of  manners.  "  Immorality,"  said 
he,  "  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  worst  of  all  faults 
in  a  sovereign  ;  because  he  introduces  it  as  a 
fashion  among  his  subjects,  by  whom  it  is  prac- 
ticed for  the  sake  of  pleasing  him.  It  strengthens 
every  vice,  blights  every  virtue,  and  infects  all 
society  like  a  pestilence.  In  short,  it  is  a  na- 
tion's scourge." 

On  one  occasion  a  courtier,  very  high  in  rank 
and  office,  one  of  the  imperial  chamberlains,  re- 
quested permission  to  present  his  daughter-in- 
law  at  court.  She  was  extremely  beautiful,  and 
though  distinguished  by  a  captivating  air  of  sim- 
plicity, was  one  of  the  most  artful  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Eve.  She  joined  the  imperial  parties  on 
all  occasions,  and  wherever  she  went  threw  her- 
self in  the  way  of  Napoleon.  Her  soft  and  lan- 
guishing   eyes    were    riveted    upon   him.      She 


sighed,  blushed,  and  alfected  bashfulness,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  she  constantly  placed  herself 
in  situations  to  attract  his  notice.  Sometimes  she 
would  stand,  for  a  long  time,  apparently  lost  in 
reverie,  gazing  and  sighing  before  the  portraits 
of  Napoleon.  Her  father-in-law  affected  dis- 
pleasure at  her  conduct,  and  complained  of  the 
unfortunate  but  resistless  passion  which  she  had 
imbibed.  Her  husband,  who  was  infamously  in 
the  intrigue,  regarded  the  matter  with  the  most 
philosophic  indifference.  The  mother-in-law  also 
made  herself  busy  to  help  the  matter  along,  say- 
ing that,  after  all,  it  was  hard  to  blame  her  for 
loving  Napoleon.  For  some  time  Napoleon  paid 
no  attention  to  the  intrigue,  and  appeared  not  to 
notice  it.  At  length  the  aflfair  became  a  subject 
of  court  gossip,  and  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  noticed. 

One  evening,  at  the  close  of  a  sitting  of  the 
Council  of  State,  at  which  Napoleon  had  pre- 
sided, conducting  Cambaceres  into  the  recess  of 

one  of  the  windows,  he  said,  "  Madame  B 

is  rendering  herself  quite  intolerable  to  me.  The 
conduct  of  her  relations  is  still  more  odious.  The 
father-in-law  is  an  infamous  man,  her  husband  a 
mean-spirited  wretch,  and  her  mother  a  vile  in- 
triguing woman,  by  whose  arts,  however,  I  am 
not  to  be  duped.  The  abandoned  female,  who 
unreservedly  puts  up  her  virtue  to  sale,  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  hypocrite  who,  for  motives  equally 
mercenary,  affects  a  sentimental  attachment.  I 
wish  you  to  call  on  my  chamberlain,  and  inform 
him  that  I  dispen^ie  with  his  sei  vices  for  the  fcpace 
of  a  year.  Inform  his  wife  that  I  forbid  her  ap- 
pearance at  court  for  six  years.  And  make  known 
to  the  affectionate  married  couple,  that,  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  duly  appreciating  each 
other's  excellent  qualities,  I  give  them  leave  to 
spend  six  months  in  Naples,  six  months  in  Vi- 
enna, and  six  months  in  any  other  part  of  Ger- 
many." 

On  another  occasion  a  lieutenant-colonel  sent 
a  petition  to  Napoleon,  soliciting  promotion.  In 
accordance  with  the  corruptions  of  those  pagan- 
ized times,  he  added,  "  I  have  two  beautiful 
daughters,  who  will  be  too  happy  to  throw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  good  Emperor,  and  thank 
him  for  the  benefit  conferred  on  their  father." 
Napoleon  was  indignant  at  this  atrocious  pro- 
posal. He  said,  "  I  know  not  what  withholds 
me  from  having  this  infamous  letter  inserted  in 
the  order  of  the  day  of  the  writer's  regiment." 
Napoleon  made  inquiries  respecting  this  officer, 
and  found  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  assassins 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Robespierre.  He  immediately  dismissed  him 
from  service.  He  found  that  the  daughters  were 
amiable  and  interesting  young  ladies,  totally 
unconscious  of  the  infamous  project  entertained 
by  their  father.  That  they  might  not  suflTer  the 
penalty  of  their  father's  baseness,  he  settled  a 
small  pension  on  each  of  them,  on  condition  of 
their  leaving  Paris,  and  retiring  to  their  native 
city. 

Napoleon  effectually  enthroned  himself  in  the 
hearts  of  the  common  people  of  France.  They  be- 
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lieved  him  to  be  their  friend  and  advocate.  They 
still  cherish  the  same  belief.  At  this  hour  there 
is  no  ruler,  enthroned  or  entombed,  who  is  re- 
garded with  the  enthusiastic  veneration  with 
which  the  people  of  France  now  cherish  the 
memory  of  their  emperor.  Napoleon  stands 
alone  in  that  glory.     He  has  no  rival. 

THE  BEDOUEEN,  MOHAMMAD  ALEE, 
AND  THE  BAZAARS.^ 

AMONG    THE    BEDOUEEN. 

THE  pleasant  tales  of  Sultans'  pilgrimages  are 
only  the  mirage  of  memory. 

The  poor  and  pious  Muslim,  which  is  not  the 
title  of  Caliphs,  when  he  undertakes  a  long  de- 
sert journey,  does  not  carry  nine  hundred  camels 
for  his  wardrobe,  but  he  carries  his  grave-linen 
with  him.  Stricken  by  fatigue,  or  privation,  or 
disease,  when  his  companions  can  not  tarry  for 
his  recovery  or  death,  he  performs  the  ablution 
with  sand,  and  digging  a  trench  in  the  ground, 
wraps  himself  in  his  grave-clothes,  and  covering 
his  body  with  sand,  lies  alone  in  the  desert  to 
die,  trusting  that  the  wind  will  complete  his 
burial. 

In  the  Arabs  around  you,  you  will  mark  a 
kindred  sobriety.  Their  eyes  are  luminous  and 
lambent,  but  it  is  a  melancholy  light.  They  do 
not  laugh.  They  move  with  easy  dignity,  and 
their  habitual  expression  is  musing  and  introvert- 
ed, as  that  of  men  whose  minds  are  stored  with 
the  solemn  imagery  of  the  desert. 

You  will  understand  that  your  own  party  of 
Arabs  is  not  of  the  genuine  desert  breed.  They 
are  dwellers  in  cities,  not  dwellers  in  tents. 
They  are  mongrel,  like  the  population  of  a  sea- 
port. They  pass  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  with 
caravans  of  produce,  like  coast-traders,  and  are 
not  pure  Bedoueen.  But  they  do  not  dishonor 
their  ancestry.  When  a  true  Bedoueen  passes 
upon  his  solitary  camel,  and  with  a  low-spoken 
salaam,  looks  abstractedly  and  incuriously  upon 
the  procession  of  great  American  Moguls,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  his  expression  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  men  around  you,  but  intensified  by  the 
desert. 

Burckhardt  says  that  all  Orientals,  and  espe- 
cially the  Arabs,  are  little  sensible  of  the  beauty 
of  nature.  But  the  Bedoueen  is  mild  and  peace- 
able. He  seems  to  you  a  dreamy  savage.  There 
is  a  softness  and  languor,  almost  an  effeminacy 
of  impression,  the  seal  of  the  sun's  child.  He 
does  not  eat  flesh — or  rarely.  He  loves  the  white 
camel  with  a  passion.  He  fights  for  defense,  or 
for  necessity  ;  and  the  children  of  the  Shereefs, 
or  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  are  sent  into  the 
desert  to  be  made  heroes.  They  remain  there 
eight  or  ten  years,  rarely  visiting  their  families. 

The  simple  landscape  of  the  desert  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Bedoueen's  character;  and  he  has  little 
knowledge  of  more  than  his  eye  beholds.  In 
some  of  the  interior  provinces  of  China,  there  is 
no  name  for  the  ocean,  and  when  in  the  time  of 


*  From  "  The  Howadji  in  Syria,"  by  George  William 
(>URTis,  Author  of  "  Nile  Notes."  Just  published  by 
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Shekh  Daheir,  a  party  of  Bedoueen  came  to  Acre 
upon  the  sea,  they  asked  what  was  that  desert  of 
water. 

A  Bedoueen  after  a  foray  upon  a  caravan,  dis- 
covered among  his  booty  several  bags  of  fine 
pearls.  He  thought  them  dourra,  a  kind  of  grain. 
But  as  they  did  not  soften  in  boiling,  he  was 
about  throwing  them  disdainfully  away,  when  a 
Gaza  trader  offered  him  a  red  tarboosh  in  ex- 
change, which  he  delightedly  accepted. 

Without  love  of  natural  scenery,  he  listens  for- 
ever to  the  fascinating  romances  of  the  poets,  for 
beautiful  expressions  naturally  clothe  the  simple 
and  beautiful  images  he  every  where  beholds.  The 
palms,  the  fountains,  the  gazelles,  the  stars,  and 
sun,  and  moon,  the  horse,  and  camel — these  are 
the  large  illustration  and  suggestion  of  his  poetry. 

Sitting  around  the  evening  fire  and  watching 
its  flickering  with  moveless  melancholy,  his  heart 
thrills  at  the  prowess  of  El-Gundubah,  although 
he  shall  never  be  a  hero,  and  he  rejoices  when 
Kattalet-esh-Shugan  says  to  Gundubah,  "  Come 
let  us  marry  forthwith,"  although  he  shall  never 
behold  her  beauty,  nor  tread  the  stately  palaces. 

He  loves  the  moon  which  shows  him  the  way 
over  the  desert  that  the  sun  would  not  let  him 
take  by  day,  and  the  moon  looking  into  his  eyes, 
sees  her  own  melancholy  there.  In  the  pauses 
of  the  story  by  the  fire,  while  the  sympathetic 
spirits  of  the  desert  sigh  in  the  rustling  wind,  he 
says  to  his  fellow,  "  Also  in  all  true  poems  there 
should  be  palm-trees  and  running  water."' 

For  him  in  the  lonely  desert  the  best  genius  of 
Arabia  has  carefully  recorded  upon  parchment  its 
romantic  visions,  for  him  Haroun  El  Rashid  lived 
his  romantic  life,  for  him  the  angel  spoke  to  Mo- 
hammad in  the  cave,  and  God  received  the  Pro- 
phet into  the  seventh  heaven. 

Some  early  morning  a  cry  rings  through  the 
group  of  black  square  tents.  He  springs  from  his 
dreams  of  green  gardens  and  flowing  waters,  and 
stands  sternly  against  the  hostile  tribe  which  has 
surprised  his  own.  The  remorseless  morning  se- 
cretes in  desert  silence  the  clash  of  swords,  the 
ring  of  musketry,  the  battle-cry.  At  sunset  the 
black  square  tents  are  gone,  the  desolation  of 
silence  fills  the  air  that  was  musical  with  the  re- 
cited loves  of  Zul-Himmeh,  and  the  light  sand 
drifts  in  the  evening  wind  over  the  corpse  of  a 
Bedoueen. 

— So  the  grim  Genius  of  the  desert  touches 
every  stop  of  romance  and  of  life  in  you  as  you 
traverse  his  realm  and  meditate  his  children.  Yet 
warm  and  fascinating  as  is  his  breath,  it  does  not 
warp  your  loyalty  to  your  native  West,  and  to 
the  time  in  which  you  were  born.  Springing 
from  your  hard  bed  upon  the  desert,  and  with  wild 
morning  enthusiasm  pushing  aside  the  door  of 
your  tent,  and  stepping  out  to  stand  among  the 
stars,  you  hail  the  desert  and  hate  the  city,  and 
glancing  toward  the  tent  of  the  Armenian  Khad- 
ra,  you  shout  aloud  to  astonished  MacWhirter, 

"  I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my 
dusky  race." 

But  as  the  day  draws  forward,  and  you  see  the 

same  forms  and  the  same  life  that  Abraham  saw. 
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iind  know  that  Joseph  Icadin^r  Mary  into  P^^rypt 
might  pass  you  to-day,  nor  be  aware  of  more 
than  a  single  sunset  since  he  passed  before,  then 
you  feel  that  this  germ,  changeless  at  home,  is 
only  developed  elsewhere — that  the  boundless 
desert  freedom  is  only  a  resultless  romance. 

The  sun  sets  and  the  camp  is  pitched.  The 
shadows  are  grateful  to  your  eye,  as  the  dry  air 
to  your  lungs.  But  as  you  sit  quietly  in  the 
tent-door,  watching  the  Armenian  camp  and  the 
camels,  your  cheeks  pales  suddenly  as  you  re- 
?nember  Abraham,  and  that  "he  sat  in  the  tent- 
door  in  the  heat  of  the  day."  Saving  yourself, 
what  of  the  scene  is  changed  since  then  1  The 
desert,  the  camels,  the  tents,  the  turbaned  Arabs, 
they  were  what  Abraham  saw  when  "  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and,  lo !  three  men  stood 
by  him." 

You  are  contemporary  with  the  eldest  history. 
Your  companions  are  the  dusky  figures  of  vaguest 
tradition.  The  "  long  result  of  Time,"  is  not  for 
you.  In  that  moment  you  have  lost  your  birth- 
right. You  are  Ishmael's  brother.  You  have 
your  morning's  wish.  A  child  of  the  desert,  not 
for  you  are  Art,  and  Poetry,  and  Science,  and  the 
glowing  roll  of  History  shrivels  away. 

The  dream  passes  as  the  day  dies,  and  to  the 
same  stars  which  heard  your  morning  shout  of 
desert  praise,  you  whisper  as  you  close  the  tent- 
door  at  evening, 
"Belter  fifty  years  of  Europe,  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

M0HAMM.4D    AI.EE, 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Mohammad  Alee  burned 
to  be  master  of  Syria,  and  struck  so  bravely  for  it. 

His  career  was  necessarily  but  a  brilliant  bub- 
l)le,  and  his  success  purely  personal.  That  ca- 
reer was  passed  before  the  West  fairly  under- 
stood it.  It  was  easier  for  the  Jews  to  believe 
good  from  Nazareth  than  for  us  to  credit  genius 
in  Egypt,  and  we  should  as  soon  have  dreamed 
of  old  mummied  Cheops  throned  upon  the  great 
pyramid  and  ruling  the  Pharaohs'  realm  anew, 
as  of  a  modern  king  there,  of  kingliness  unsur- 
passed in  .the  century,  except  by  Napoleon, 
working  at  every  disadvantage,  yet  achievhig 
incredible  results. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman — made  his  way 
by  military  skill — recognized  the  inherent  insta- 
bility of  the  Mameluke  government  then  absolute 
in  Egypt,  and  which  was  only  a  witless  tyranny, 
sure  to  fall  before  ambitious  sense  and  skill.  He 
propitiated  the  Sublime  Porte,  whose  Viceroy  in 
Egypt  was  only  a  puppet  of  state,  practically 
imprisoned  by  the  Mamelukes  in  the  citadel — 
and  he  gained  brilliant  victories  in  the  Hedjaz, 
over  the  Wahabys,  infidel  and  schismatic  Muslim. 

In  1811,  he  accomplished  the  famous  massacre 
of  the  Mamelukes  in  the  court  of  the  citadel,  of 
which  Horace  Vernet  has  painted  so  character- 
istic a  picture,  and  for  which  Mohammad  Alee 
has  been  much  execrated. 

But  in  Turkish  politics,  humanity  is  only  a 
question  of  degree.  With  Mohammad  Alee  and 
the  Mamelukes  it  was  diamond  cut  diamond, 
'i'hey  were  a  congregation  of  pestilent  vapors,  a 
nest  of  hoary-headed    tyrants,  whom  it^was   a 


satisfjiction  to  Humanity  and  Decency  to  smoke 
out  and  sulVocate  in  any  way.  Mohammad  Alee 
had  doubtless  little  enough  rose-water  in  his 
policy  to  satisfy  the  grimmest  Carlyle.  The 
leader  of  sanguinary  Albanians  and  imbruted 
Egyptians  against  wild  Arab  hordes  is  not  likely 
to  be  of  a  delicate  stomach. 

But  he  was  clear-eyed  and  large-minded.  He 
had  the  genius  of  a  statesman  rather  than  the 
shrev/dness  of  a  general,  although  as  a  soldier 
he  was  singularly  brave  and  successful.  Of  all 
his  acts  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  was  per- 
haps the  least  bloody,  because,  by  crushing  the 
few  heads  he  had  won  the  victory.  A  sudden 
and  well-advised  bloodshed  is  often  sure  to  issue 
in  a  peace  which  saves  greater  misery.  It  was 
Cromwell's  rule  and  it  was  Napoleon's — it  was 
also  Mohammad  Alee's,  and  the  results  usually 
proved  its  wisdom. 

Moreover,  in  the  matter  of  this  massacre,  the 
balance  of  sympathy  is  restored  by  the  fact  that 
only  a  short  time  previous  to  the  Mamelukes' 
Banquet  of  Death  in  the  citadel,  they  had  ar- 
ranged Mohammad  Alee's  assassination  upon  his 
leaving  Suez.  By  superior  cunning  he  ascer- 
tained the  details  of  this  pleasant  plan,  and  pub- 
licly ordered  his  departure  for  the  following 
morning,  but  privately  departed  upon  a  swift- 
trotting  dromedary  in  the  evening.  There  was 
great  consequent  frustration  of  plan  and  con- 
fusion of  soul  among  the  Mamelukes,  who  had 
thought,  in  this  ingenious  manner,  to  cut  the 
knot  of  difficulty,  and  they  were  only  too  glad 
to  hurry  with  smooth  faces  to  the  Pacha's  festi- 
val— too  much  in  a  hurry,  indeed,  to  reflect  upon 
his  superior  cunning  and  to  be  afraid  of  it.  They 
lost  the  game.  They  were  the  diamond  cut,  and 
evidently  deserve  no  melodious  tear. 

Mohammad  Alee  thus  sat  as  securely  in  his  seat 
as  a  Turkish  Pacha  can  ever  hope  to  sit.  He 
assisted  the  Porte  in  the  Greek  troubles,  perpe- 
trating other  massacres  there  ;  and  afterward, 
when  Abdallah,  Pacha  of  Acre,  rebelled  against 
"the  Shadow,"  Mohammad  Alee  was  sent  to  sub- 
due him.  He  did  so,  and  then  interceded  with 
the  Porte  for  Abdallah's  safety. 

Meanwhile,  Mohammad  Alee  had  ascertained 
his  force,  and  was  already  sure  of  the  genius  to 
direct  it.  He  had  turned  the  streams  of  French 
and  English  skill  into  the  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  military  discipline  of  Egypt.  His 
great  aim  for  years  had  been  to  make  Egypt  in- 
dependent— to  revive  the  ancient  richness  of  the 
Nile  valley,  and  to  take  a  place  for  Egypt  among 
the  markets  of  the  world.  He  accomplished  this 
so  far,  that,  restoring  to  the  plain  of  1'hebes  the 
indigo  which  was  once  famous  there,  he  poured 
into  the  European  market  so  much  and  so  good 
indigo  that  the  market  was  sensibl}'^  affected 
His  internal  policy  was  wrong,  but  we  can  not 
here  consider  it. 

Watching  and  waiting,  in  the  midst  of  this  in- 
ternal prosperity  and  foreign  success  and  amaze- 
ment, while  Egyptian  youth  were  thronging  to 
j  the  Parisian  Universities,  and  the  Parisian  youth 
_  looked  to  Egypt  as  the  career  of  fame  and  for- 
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tune — as  the  young  Spaniards  of  a  certain  period 
looked  to  the  diamond-dusted  Americas — in  the 
midst  of  all  the  web  Mohammad  Alee  sat  nursing 
his  ambition  and  biding  his  time. 

Across  the  intervening  desert,  Syria  wooed 
him  to  take  her  for  his  slave.  Who  was  there 
to  make  him  afraid  1  liCaning  on  Lebanon,  and 
laving  her  beautiful  feet  in  the  sea,  she  fascina- 
ted him  with  love.  He  should  taste  boundless 
sway.  Eastward  lay  Bagdad  and  Persia,  thrones 
of  Caliphs  who  once  sat  in  his  seat — why  should 
not  he  sit  in  theirs  1  Then  with  softer  whispers 
she  pointed  to  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  Bospho- 
rus,  and  looked  what  she  dared  not  speak. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  he  was  enchanted.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  he  burned  to  be  master  of  the 
superb  slave  that  lay  so  lovely  and  fair  in  the 
sun,  dreaming,  as  now  we  see  her  dream,  under 
the  vines  and  olives.  His  peer,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, against  whom,  in  Egypt,  his  maiden  sword 
was  fleshed,  whom  he  loved  to  name  and  to  hear 
that  they  were  born  in  the  same  year,  had  thus 
seen  from  Elba  the  gorgeous  Fata-Morgana  of 
European  empire.  How  could  Mohammad  Alee 
reflect  that  sallying  forth  to  grasp  it,  that  peer 
had  bitten  the  dust  1  That  fate  deterred  the 
Pacha,  as  the  experience  of  others  always  deters 
ourselves — as  a  blade  of  grass  stays  the  wind. 
Shall  not  you  and  I,  my  reader,  swim  to  our 
Heros,  though  a  thousand  Leanders  never  came 
to  shore  1 

It  was  this  Syria  through  which  we  plod,  this 
brilliant  morning,  that  seduced  Mohammad  Alee. 

A  land  of  glorious  resources  and  without  a 
population.  Here  grow  wheat,  rye,  barley,  beans 
and  the  cotton  plant.  Oats  are  rare  ;  but  Pales- 
tine produces  sesame  and  dourra,  a  kind  of  pulse 
like  lentils.  Baalbec  grows  maize.  Sugar  and 
rice  are  not  unknown  at  Beyrout.  Lebanon  is 
wreathed  with  vines.  Indigo  flourishes  without 
cultivation  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  The 
Druses  cultivate  the  white  mulberry.  Gaza  has 
dates  like  those  of  Mecca,  and  pomegranates  as 
fine  as  those  of  Algiers.  Figs  and  bananas  make 
the  gardens  of  Antioch  tropical.  From  Aleppo 
come  pistachio-nuts.  The  almond,  the  olive  and 
the  orange  thrive  in  the  kindly  air  ;  and  Damas- 
cus revels  in  twenty  kinds  of  apricoc,  with  all  the 
best  fruits  of  France. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  pass  us,  and  we  can 
see  what  they  are.  They  are  repulsive  in  ap- 
pearance, the  dregs  of  refuse  races.  They  look 
mean  and  treacherous,  and  would  offer  small  re- 
sistance to  determination  and  skill.  Mohammad 
Alee  had  little  fear  of  the  Syrians. 

He  could  not  resist  the  song  of  the  Siren  ; 
and  suddenly  "  the  Eastern  Question"  agitated 
political  Europe,  and  the  diplomatic  genius  of 
the  three  greatest  states — England,  France  and 
Russia — was  abruptly  challenged  by  the  alarm- 
ing aspect  of  the  Syrian  war,  which  threatened, 
with  a  leader  despising  the  political  stagnation 
and  military  imbecility  of  the  vast  realm  of"  the 
Shadow  of  God  on  Earth,"  to  issue  in  a  new 
empire. 

Mohammad  Alee   having   subdued    Abdallah, 


Pacha  of  Acre,  and  saved  his  life  and  throne  by 
intercession  with  the  Porte,  was  surprised  that 
Abdallah  harbored  all  fugitives  from  Egypt.  He 
observed  that,  following  his  own  example,  Ab- 
dallah was  introducing  the  European  discipline 
into  his  army,  and  was  enticing  into  his  service 
many  young  officers  who  had  been  Europeanly 
instructed  at  his  own  expense.  He  expostulated 
with  Abdallah,  and  appealed  to  the  Porte.  The 
Sublime  Porte,  like  other  political  Sublimities,, 
hesitated,  meditated — 

"  Then  Idly  twirled  his  golden  chain. 
And  smiling,  put  the  question  by." 

Mohammad  Alee,  with  expectant  eyes  fixed 
upon  Syria,  sat  silent,  his  hand  trembling  with 
eagerness  and  ready  to  grasp  the  splendid  prize. 
"  The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces" 
of  a  new  oriental  empire  rose,  possible  in  the 
light  of  hope. 

His  army  was  carefully  disciplined.  The  fame 
of  its  tried  officers  had  been  won  upon  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Empire.  He  had  a  fleet  and  all 
the  resources  of  the  latest  military  and  marine 
science.  Over  all,  he  had  his  son  Ibrahim,  al- 
ready proved  in  Arabia  and  Greece,  of  a  military 
genius  peculiarly  Oriental,  swift  and  stern,  rude 
in  thought,  but  irresistible  in  action — the  slave 
of  his  father's  ambition,  the  iron  right-hand  of 
his  will.  Internal  prosperity  and  external  pres- 
tige sealed  Mohammad  Alee's  hope  and  determin- 
ation. 

Against  him  was  arrayed  the  worldly  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  But  the  bannered 
Muslim  lance  that  had  thundered  at  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  and  entering,  had  planted  itself 
upon  the  earliest  Christian  church,  and  flapped 
barbaric  defiance  at  civilization,  was  rusty  and 
worm-eaten.  Its  crimson  drapery  fluttering,  rent, 
upon  an  idle  wind,  would  be  inevitably  shivered 
by  the  first  rough  blow  of  modern  steel. 

And  the  great  Powers  ] — 

Their  action  was,  of  course,  doubtful.  There 
was  a  chance  of  opposition,  a  probability  of  in- 
terference. But  the  grandeur  of  the  stroke  was 
its  safety.  From  the  universal  chaos  what  new 
combinations  might  not  be  educed  ! 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  Porte  "  put  the 
question  by,"  than  Mohammad  Alee  proceeded 
to  answer  it.  The  Egyptian  army,  headed  by 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  advanced  into  Syria,  and  sat  down 
before  Acre.  Cherishing  the  old  grudge  against 
Abdallah,  the  Porte,  now  that  a  decided  part  had 
been  taken,  smiled  faintly  in  approval.  But  the 
conduct  of  the  war  betrayed  resources  of  ability 
and  means  which  kindled  terrible  suspicions. 
The  firman  came  from  Stamboul.,  commanding 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  to  withdraw  into  his  own 
province.    He  declined,  and  was  declared  a  rebel. 

The  bridge  thus  fell  behind  him,  and  only  vic- 
tory or  death  lay  before. 

For  six  months  Ibrahim  Pacha  lay  before 
Acre,  and  on  the  27th  May,  1832,  he  entered  by 
bloody  assault  the  city  which  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  and  Philip  Augustus  had  conquered  before 
him,  and  from  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had 
retired  foiled.     The  Syrian  war  began. 
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The  victorious  army  advanced,  triumphing. 
The  Syrian  cities  fell  before  it.  The  stream  of 
conquest  swept  northward,  overflowing  Damascus 
as  it  passed.  The  war  was  no  longer  a  quarrel 
of  two  Pachas,  it  was  a  question  of  life  or  death 
for  the  Turkish  Empire.  Vainly  the  Sultan's 
choicest  generals  struggled  to  stem  the  torrent. 
The  proud  walls  along  the  Golden  Horn  trem- 
bled, lest  their  pride  should  be  for  the  third  time 
humbled,  and  this  time,  as  the  last,  from  the 
Asian  shore. 

Northern  and  Western  Europe  stared  amazed 
at  the  wonderful  spectacle,  listening  across  the 
hushed  Mediterranean  to  the  clang  of  arms  re- 
sounding in  the  effete  East,  as  the  appalled  Ro- 
mans heard  the  gusty  roar  of  the  battle  of  the 
Huns  high  over  them,  and  invisible  in  the  air. 

Surely  it  was  only  the  interference  of  the  three 
Powers  that  saved  the  Sultan's  throne.  That 
alone  deprived  us  of  the  pageant  of  another 
oriental  military  romance,  so  rapid  in  inception, 
so  entire  in  execution,  that  we  should  have  bet- 
ter comprehended  those  sudden,  barbaric  descents 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  changed  in  a  moment 
the  political  aspect  of  the  invaded  land  : — in  a 
moment,  because  the  mighty  appearance  of  life 
and  power  was  but  a  mummy,  which  a  blow 
would  pulverize. 

One  man,  however  strong  and  skillful,  could 
not  withstand  the  force  of  Europe,  and  Moham- 
mad Alee  retired,  baffled,  before  the  leaders  of 
the  political  Trinity  that  a  few  years  before  had 
dethroned  Napoleon. 

The  crisis  of  his  life  "'as  passed,  and  unfavor- 
ably for  his  hopes  and  aims.  At  the  age  of 
sixty-five  he  relinquished  the  struggle  with  Fate, 
and  still  one  of  the  great  men  of  a  century,  rich 
in  great  men,  with  no  hope  before  him,  and  none 
behind — for  since  kingly  genius  is  not  hereditary, 
your  divine  right  is  a  disastrous  fiction — he  sank 
slowly  away  into  dotage. 

Before  the  end,  however,  both  he  and  his  son 
Ibrahim  showed  themselves  to  the  Europeans 
who  had  watched  with  such  astonished  interest 
the  culmination  and  decay  of  their  power.  Ib- 
rahim Pacha,  with  his  fangs  removed,  shook  his 
harmless  rattle,  for  the  last  time  in  the  world's 
hearing,  at  a  dinner  given  him  by  young  English- 
men, at  the  Reform  Club  in  Pall  Mall,  and  the 
wreck  of  Mohammad  Alee,  driveling  and  dozing, 
took  a  hand  at  whist  with  young  Americans  in  a 
hotel  at  Naples. 

Father  and  son  returned  to  Egypt  and  died 
there.  A  vast  mosque  of  alabaster,  commenced 
by  Mohammad  Alee,  and  now  finished,  crowns 
Cairo,  "the  delight  of  the  imagination."  He 
wished  to  be  buried  there  ;  but  he  lies  without 
the  city  walls,  in  that  suburb  of  tombs,  upon  the 
cracked  sides  of  one  of  which  a  Persian  poet  has 
written — "  Each  crevice  of  this  ancient  edifice  is 
a  half-opened  mouth,  that  laughs  at  the  fleeting 
pomp  of  royal  abodes." 

All  the  winds  that  blow  upon  Cairo,  laugh 
that  mocking  laughter,  and  in  any  thoughtful 
mood,  as  you  listen  to  them  and  look  over  the 
city,  you  will  mark  the  two  alabaster  minarets 


of  Mohammad  Alee's  mosque,  shafts  of  snow  in 
the  rich  blue  air,  if  you  will,  but  yet  pointing 
upward. 

Leaning  on  Lebanon,  and  laving  her  beautiful 
feet  in  the  sea,  the  superb  slave  he  burned  to 
possess,  still  dreams  in  the  sun.  We  look  from 
the  tent  door  and  see  her  sleeping,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  this  last,  momentary  interest  which 
disturbed  the  slumber,  reminds  us  that  it  will 
one  day  be  broken.  So  fair  is  the  prize,  that, 
knowing  all  others  desire  her  as  ardently,  no 
single  hand  feels  strong  enough  to  grasp  it,  and 
the  conflict  of  many  ambitions  secures  her  peace. 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  nerve  and  skill  could  do 
what  they  have  done,  and  so  spare  is  the  popu- 
lation, so  imbecile  the  government,  and  so  rich 
the  soil,  that  a  few  thousand  determined  men 
could  march  unresisted  through  Syria,  and  pos- 
sess the  fair  and  fertile  land. 

BAZAARS. 

Christians  and  Saracens  agree  in  reprobating 
the  black  hat.  But  the  Damascenes  declare  open 
war  against  it.  In  1432,  Bertrandon  de  la  Broc- 
quiere  entered  the  city  with  a  "  broad  beavei 
hat,"  which  was  incontinently  knocked  of[  his 
head.  Naturally  his  first  movement  was  "to  lift 
my  fist,"  but  wisdom  held  his  hand,  and  he  de- 
sisted, content  to  revenge  himself  by  the  ques- 
tionable inference  that  it  was  "a  wicked  race." 

But  if  it  be  "  wicked"  to  malign  the  black  hat. 
who  shall  be  justified  1 

This  was  only  a  gentle  illustration  of  the  bit- 
ter hatred  of  Christians  and  all  infidels,  cherished 
by  the  Damascenes,  who  are  the  most  'orthodox 
of  Muslim.  Indeed,  it  is  only  within  twenty 
years  that  an  accredited  English  representative 
could  reside  in  Damascus,  and  he  maintains  an 
imposing  state.  At  present,  some  hundred  Eu- 
ropean tourists  visit  the  city  yearly,  and  the  de- 
vout faithful  find  reasons  for  toleration  in  infidel 
gold,  which  they  never  found  in  argument. 

Here,  too,  as  every  where  in  Syria,  Ibrahim 
Pacha  has  been  our  ally.  He  permitted  infidels 
to  ride  horses  through  the  streets.  "  O,  Allah  !" 
exclaimed  the  religious  Damascenes,  who  are 
termed  by  the  Turks  Shami-Shoumi,  cursed  ras- 
cals. "  Your  Highness  sutlers  Christians  to  sit 
as  high  as  the  faithful." 

"  No,  my  friends,"  responded  Ibrahim,  "  you 
shall  ride  dromedaries,  which  will  put  you  much 
above  them." 

We  went  into  the  bazaars  to  encounter  these 
enemies  of  the  black  hat,  and  ex-officio  riders  of 
dromedaries.  We  had  a  glimpse  of  their  beautv 
as  we  entered  the  city.  But  Eastern  life  is  de 
lightful  in  detail.  It  is  a  mosaic  to  be  closel\ 
studied. 

You  enter,  and  the  murmurous  silence  blendf^ 
pleasantly  with  the  luminous  dimness  of  the 
place.  The  matting  overhead,  torn  and  hanging 
in  strips  along  which,  gilding  them  in  passing, 
the  sun  slides  into  the  interior,  is  a  heavy  tapes- 
try. The  scene  is  a  perpetual  fair,  not  precisely 
like  Greenwich  Fair,  or  that  of  the  American 
Institute,  but  such  as  you  frequent  in  Arabian 
stories. 


THE  BEDOUEEN,  MAHOMMAD  ALEE,  AND  THE  BAZAARS. 
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Bedoueen  glide  spectrally  along,  with  wild, 
roving  eyes,  like  startled  deer.  Insane  Dervishes 
and  Santons  meditate  the  propriety  of  braining 
the  infidel  Howadji.  Shekhs  from  distant  Asia, 
pompous  Effendi  from  Constantinople,  Bagdad 
traders,  cunning-eyed  Armenian  merchants  meet 
and  mingle,  and  many  of  our  old  friends,  the 
grizzly-bearded,  red-eyed  fire-worshipers,  somno- 
lently curled  among  their  goods,  eye  us,  through 
the  smoke  they  emit,  as  perfect  specimens  of  the 
proper  sacrifice  they  owe  their  Deity.  All  strange 
forms  jostle  and  crowd  in  passing,  except  those 
which  are  familiar  ;  and  children  more  beautiful 
than  any  in  the  East,  play  in  the  living  mazes  of 
the  crowd. 

Shopping  goes  actively  on.  The  merchant 
without  uncrossing  his  legs,  exhibits  his  silks 
and  coarse  cottons  to  the  long  draped  and  vailed 
figures  that  group  picturesquely  about  his  niche. 
Your  eye  seizes  the  bright  effect  of  all  the  gay 
goods  as  you  saunter  on.  Here  a  merchant  lays 
by  his  chibouque  and  drinks,  from  a  carved  glass, 
sweet  liquorice  water,  cooled  with  snow  from 
Lebanon.  Here  one  closes  his  niche  and  shuf- 
fles oflf  to  the  mosque,  followed  by  his  boy-slave 
with  the  chibouque.  Here  another  rises,  and 
bows,  and  falls,  kissing  the  floor,  and  muttering 
the  noon  prayer.  Every  where  there  is  intense 
but  languid  life. 

The  bazaars  are  separated  into  kinds.  That 
of  the  jewelers  is  inclosed,  and  you  see  the  Jews, 
swarthy  and  keen-eyed  servants  of  Mammon, 
Dusily  at  work.  Precious  stones  miserably  set, 
and  handfuls  of  pearls,  opals,  and  turquoises  are 
quietly  presented  to  your  inspection.  There  is 
no  eagerness  of  traffic.  A  boy  tranquilly  hands 
you  a  ring,  and  another,  when  you  have  looked 
at  the  first.     You  say  "  /a,"  no,  and  he  retires. 

Or  you  pause  over  a  clumsy  silver  ring,  with 
an  Arabic  inscription  upon  the  flint  set  in  it. 
Golden  Sleeve  ascertains  that  it  is  the  cipher 
of  Hafiz.  You  reflect  that  it  is  silver,  which  is 
the  orthodox  metal,  the  Prophet  having  forbidden 
gold.  You  place  it  upon  your  finger,  with  the 
stone  upon  the  inside,  for  so  the  Prophet  wore 
his  upon  the  fore-finger,  that  he  might  avoid 
ostentation.  It  is  a  quaint,  characteristic,  oriental 
signet-ring.  Hafiz  is  a  common  name,  it  is  prob- 
ably that  of  the  jeweler  who  owns  the  ring.  But 
you  have  other  associations  with  the  name,  and 
as  you  remember  the  Persian  poet,  you  sufl^er  it 
to  remain  upon  your  finger,  and  pay  the  jeweler 
a  few  piastres.  You  do  not  dream  that  it  is  en- 
chanted. You  do  not  know  that  you  have  bought 
Ala-ed-deen's  lamp,  and  as  a  rub  of  that  evoked 
omnipotent  spirits,  so  a  glance  at  your  ring,  when 
Damascus  has  become  a  dream,  will  restore  you 
again  to  the  dim  bazaar,  and  the  soft  eyes  of  the 
children  that  watch  you  curiously  as  you  hesitate, 
and  to  the  sweet  inspiration  of  Syria. 

You  pass  on  into  the  quarter  where  the  pat- 
tens are  made,  inlaid  with  pearl,  such  as  you 
remarked  upon  the  feet  of  the  kohl-eyebrowed 
liouris.  Into  the  shoemakers,  where  the  brill- 
iant leathers  justify  better  poetry  than  Hans 
Sach's  interminable  rhymes,  though  here  is  only 


their  music,  not  their  moral.  You  climb  crum- 
bling steps,  and  emerge  from  darkness  upon  the 
top  of  the  bazaar,  on  a  ledge  of  a  Roman  ruin, 
and  look  down  into  the  sunny  greenness  of  the 
great  mosque,  which  you  can  not  more  nearly 
approach.  Then  down,  and  by  all  the  beautiful 
fabrics  of  the  land,  hung  with  the  tin- foiled  let- 
ters that  surround  pieces  of  English  prints,  and 
which  the  color-loving  eye  of  the  Oriental  seizes 
as  an  ornament  for  his  own  wares,  you  pass  into 
the  region  of  drugs  and  apothecaries,  and  feel 
that  you  are  about  visiting  that  Persian  Doctor 
in  Mecca  who  dealt  in  nothing  but  miraculous 
balsams  and  infallible  elixirs,  whose  potions  were 
all  sweet  and  agreeable,  and  the  musk  and  aloe 
wood  which  he  burned,  diffused  a  delicious  odor 
through  the  shop.  Surely  he  was  court-physician 
to  Zobeide. 

Golden  Sleeve  pauses  before  an  old  figure 
curled  among  the  bottles  and  lost  in  reverie, 
saturated,  it  seems,  with  opium,  and  dreaming 
its  dreams.  This  is  Zobeide's  doctor.  He  had 
evidently  the  elixir  of  life  among  those  sweet 
potions,  and  has  deeply  drunk.  Life  he  has  pre- 
served ;  but  little  else  that  is  human  remains,  ex- 
cept the  love  that  is  stronger  than  life.  For  as 
he  opens  his  vague  eyes  and  beholds  us,  they 
kindle  with  an  inward  fire,  as  if  they  looked  upon 
the  Philosopher's  Stone.  That  stone  is  in  our 
purses  ;  the  old  magician  knows  it,  and  he  knows 
the  charm  to  educe  it.  He  opens  a  jar,  and  a 
dreamy  odor  penetrates  our  brains.  It  is  dis- 
tilleil  of  flowers  culled  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Ganges  :  or  is  this  delicate  perfume  preferable 
— this  zatta,  loved  of  poets  and  houris,  which 
came  to  the  doctor's  grandfather  from  Bagdad  1 

Attar  of  roses  did  Golden  Sleeve  suggest  1 
Here  is  the  essence  of  that  divinest  distillation 
of  the  very  heart  of  summer.  But,  O  opulent 
Howadji !  no  thin,  pale,  Constantinople  perfume 
is  this,  but  the  viscous  richness  of  Indian  roses. 
As  many  wide  acres  of  bloom  went  to  this  jar  as 
to  any  lyric  of  Hafiz.  It  lies  as  molten  gold  in 
the  quaint  glass  vase.  The  magician  holds  it 
toward  the  Syrian  sun,  and  the  shadow  of  a 
smile  darkens  over  his  withered  features.  Then, 
drop  by  drop,  as  if  he  poured  the  last  honey  that 
should  ever  be  hived  from  Hymettus,  he  suffers 
it  to  exude  into  the  little  vials.  They  are  close- 
ly stopped,  and  sealed,  and  wrapped  in  cotton. 
And  some  wintry  Christmas  in  the  West  the 
Howadji  shall  offer  to  a  fairer  than  Zobeide  those 
more  than  drops  of  diamond. 

Nor  this  alone — but  the  cunning  of  Arabian 
art  has  sucked  the  secret  of  their  sweetness  from 
tea  and  coffee,  from  all  the  wild  herbs  of  Syria, 
and  from  amber.  In  those  small  jars  is  stored 
the  rich  result  of  endless  series  of  that  summer 
luxuriance  you  saw  in  the  vale  of  Zabulon.  San- 
dal-wood to  burn  upon  your  nargileh,  mystic  bits 
to  lay  upon  your  tongue,  so  that  the  startled 
Bedoueen,  as  you  pass  into  the  bazaar,  and 
breathe  upon  him  in  passing,  dreams  that  you 
came  from  Paradise,  and  have  been  kissed  by 
houris. 

Was  it  not  the  magic  to  draw  from  your  purse 
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the  Philosopher's  Stone  1  The  court-physician 
of  Zoboide,  relapsing  into  reverie,  smiles  vaguely 
as  he  says  salaam  ;  as  if  the  advantage  were  his 
— as  if  you  were  not  bearing  away  with  you  in 
those  odors  the  triumphs  of  the  rarest  alchemy- 
Breathing  fragrance,  you  ent^r  a  khan  open- 
ing upon  the  bazaar,  that  of  Assad  Paclia,  a 
stately  and  beautiful  building,  consisting  of  a 
lofty  domed  court,  the  dome  supported  by  piers, 
with  a  gallery  running  quite  around  it.  Private 
rooms  for  the  choicest  goods  open  out  of  the 
gallery.  The  court  is  full  of  various  merchan- 
dise, and  merchants  from  every  region  sit  by 
their  goods,  and  smoke  placidly  as  they  negotiate. 
But  we  have  received  visits  in  our  hotel  from 
an  Armenian  merchant,  young  and  comely — why 
not  Khadra's  cousin  1 — and  he  brought  with  him 
silks  and  stuffs  at  which  all  that  was  feminine 
in  our  nature  swelled  with  delight.  Tempted 
by  his  odors,  we  have  come  to  his  garden.  The 
room  is  small  and  square,  and  rough-plastered. 
Upon  the  floor  are  strewn  long  deep  boxes,  and 
the  comely  young  Armenian,  in  a  flowing  dark 
dress,  reveals  his  treasures. 

Scarfs,  shawls,  stuffs  for  dresses,  morning 
gowns  and  vests,  handkerchiefs,  sashes,  purses, 
and  tobacco-bags  are  heaped  in  rich  profusion. 
'Xhey  are  of  the  true  Eastern  richness,  and  in 
the  true  Eastern  manner  they  rely  upon  that 
richness  for  their  effect,  and  not  upon  their  in- 
trinsic tastefulness.  The  figures  of  the  em- 
broideries, for  instance,  are  not  gracefully  de- 
signed, but  the  superb  material  suffices.  They 
imply  that  there  are  none  but  beautiful  women 
in  the  world,  and  that  all  women  are  brunettes. 
As  the  quiet  merchant  unfolds  them,  they  have 
the  mysterious  charm  of  recalling  all  the  beauti- 
ful brunettes  who  have  reigned,  Zenobias,  and 
Queens  of  Sheba,  and  Cleopatras,  in  the  ruined 
realm  of  your  past  life. 

But,  Northerners  and  Westerners,  we  remem- 
ber another  beauty.  We  remember  Palma  Vec- 
chio's  golden-haired  daughter,  and  the  Venetian 
pictures,  and  the  stories  of  angels  with  sunny 
locks,  and  the  radiant  Preziosa.  The  astute 
Armenian  knows  our  thoughts.  From  the  be- 
ginning was  not  the  Oriental  merchant  a  ma- 
gician 1 

For  while  we  sit  smoking  and  delighted,  the 
merchant,  no  less  wily  than  the  eourt-physician 
of  Zobeide,  operts  the  last  box  of  all,  and  grad- 
ually unfolds  the  most  beautiful  garment  the 
Howadji  have  ever  seen.  The  coronation  robes 
of  emperors  and  kings,  the  most  sumptuous 
costumes  at  court-festivals,  all  the  elaboration 
of  Western  genius  in  the  material  and  in  the 
making  of  dresses,  pale  and  disappear  before  the 
simple  magnificence  of  this  robe. 

It  is  a  bournouse  or  Oriental  cloak,  made  of 
camel's  hair  and  cloth  of  gold.  The  material 
secures  that  rich  stiffness  essential  in  a  superb 
mantle,  and  the  color  is  an  azure  turquoise,  ex- 
quisite beyond  words.  The  sleeves  are  cloth  of 
gold,  and  the  edges  are  wrought  in  gold,  but 
with  the  most  regal  taste.  It  is  the  only  object 
purely  tasteful  that  we  have  seen.     Nor  is  it  of 


that  negative  safety  of  taste,  which  loves  dark 
carriages  and  neutral  tints  in  dress  ;  but  mag- 
nificent and  imperial,  like  that  of  Rachel  when 
she  plays  Thisbe,  and  nets  her  head  with  Vene- 
tian sequins.  If  the  rest  imply  that  all  women 
are  beautiful  and  brunettes,  this  proclaims  the 
one  superb  Blonde,  Queen  of  them  all. 

"  Take  that,  Leisurlie,  it  was  intended  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  for  an  English  beau- 
ty." 

"  Oh  !  KooUooluk  !  there  is  not  a  woman  in 
England  who  could  wear  it." 

Through  the  dewy  distances  of  memory,  as 
you  muse  in  the  dim  chamber  upon  all  who 
might  worthily  wear  the  garment,  passes  a  figure 
perfect  as  morning,  crowned  with  youth,  and 
robed  in  grace,  for  whose  image  Alpine  snows 
were  purer  and  Italian  skies  more  soft.  But 
even  while  you  muse,  it  passes  slowly  away  out 
of  the  golden  gates  of  possibility  into  the  wide 
impossible. 

As  we  stroll  leisurely  homeward,  it  is  early 
afternoon.  But  the  shops  are  closed — strange 
silence  and  desertion  reign  in  the  Bazaars — a 
few  dark  turbaned  Christians  and  Jews  yet  lin- 
ger, and  a  few  children  play. 

"  They  are  gone  to  the  cafes  and  gardens," 
says  Golden  Sleeve. 

— And  we  follow  them. 

TIGER  ROCHE.— AN  IRISH  CHARACTER. 

AMONG  the  characters  distinguished  for  un- 
bridled indulgence  and  fierce  passions,  who 
were,  unfortunately,  too  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  Ireland  in  the  last  century,  was  one 
whose  name  attained  so  much  celebrity  as  to 
become  a  proverb.  "  Tiger  Roche,"  as  he  was 
called,  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1729.  He  received  the  best 
education  the  metropolis  could  afford,  and  was 
instructed  in  all  the  accomplishments  then  deemed 
essential  to  the  rank  and  character  of  a  gentle- 
man. So  expert  was  he  in  the  various  acquire- 
ments of  polite  life,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
recommended  himself  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  offered  him, 
gratuitously,  a  commission  in  the  army  ;  but  his 
friends  having  other  views  for  him,  they  declined 
it.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  serious  misfor- 
tune to  the  young  man,  whose  disposition  and 
education  strongly  inclined  him  to  a  military  life. 
His  hopes  were  raised,  and  his  vanity  flattered,  by 
the  notice  and  offer  of  the  viceroy  ;  and  in  sullen 
resentment  he  absolutely  refused  to  embark  in 
any  other  profession  his  friends  designed  for  him. 
He  continued,  therefore,  for  several  years  among 
the  dissipated  idlers  of  the  metropolis,  having  no 
laudable  pursuit  to  occupy  his  time,  and  led  into 
all  the  outrages  and  excesses  which  then  dis- 
graced Dublin. 

One  night,  in  patrolling  the  city  w  ith  his  drunk- 
en associates,  they  attacked  and  killed  a  watch- 
man, who,  with  others,  had  attempted  to  quell  a 
riot  they  had  excited.  He  was,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  Dublin.  He  made  his  way  t» 
Cork,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  some  time,  and 
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from  thence  escaped  to  the  plantations  in  North 
America.  When  the  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  England,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer 
in  one  of  the  provincial  regiments,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  several  engagements  with  the 
Indians  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  during 
which  he  seems  to  have  acquired  those  fierce 
and  cruel  qualities  by  which  those  tribes  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

He  was  now  particularly  noticed  by  his  offi- 
cers for  the  intrepidity  and  spirit  he  displayed, 
and  was  high  in  favor  with  Colonel  Massy,  his 
commander ;  but  an  accident  occurred  of  so 
humiliating  and  degrading  a  nature,  as  to  extin- 
guish at  once  all  his  hopes  of  advancement.  An 
officer  of  Massy's  regiment  was  possessed  of  a 
very  valuable  fowling-piece  which  he  highly 
prized.  He  missed  it  from  his  tent,  and  made 
diligent  inquiry  after  it,  but  it  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  It  was,  however,  reported  that  it  was 
seen  in  the  possession  of  Roche,  and  an  order 
was  made  to  examine  his  baggage.  On  search- 
ing among  it  the  lost  article  was  found.  Roche 
declared  that  he  had  bought  it  from  one  Bourke, 
a  countryman  of  his  own,  and  a  corporal  in  his 
regiment.  Bourke  was  sent  for  and  examined. 
He  solemnly  declared  on  oath  that  the  statement 
of  Roche  was  altogether  false,  and  that  he  him- 
self knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  transaction. 
Roche  was  now  brought  to  a  court-martial,  and 
little  appearing  in  his  favor,  he  was  convicted  of 
the  theft,  and,  as  a  lenient  punishment,  ordered 
to  quit  the  service  with  every  mark  of  disgrace 
and  ignominy.  Irritated  with  this  treatment, 
Roche  immediately  challenged  the  officer  who 
had  prosecuted  him.  He  refused,  however,  to 
meet  him,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  a  degraded 
man,  and  no  longer  entitled  to  the  rank  and  con- 
sideration of  a  gentleman.  Stung  to  madness, 
and  no  longer  master  of  himself,  he  rushed  to 
the  parade,  insulted  the  officer  in  the  grossest 
terms,  and  then  flew  to  the  picket-guard,  where 
he  attacked  the  corporal  with  his  naked  svtrd. 
declaring  his  intention  to  kill  him  on  Uip  spot. 
The  man  with  difficulty  defended  his  life,  fill  his 
companions  sprung  upon  Roche  and  disarmed 
him.  Though  deprived  of  his  weapon,  he  did 
not  desist  from  his  intention  ;  crouching  down 
like  an  Indian  foe,  he  suddenly  sprung,  like 
Roderick  Dhu,  at  his  antagonist,  and  fastened 
on  his  throat  with  his  teeth,  and  before  he  could 
be  disengaged  nearly  strangled  him,  dragging 
away  a  mouthful  of  flesh,  which,  in  the  true  In- 
dian spirit,  he  afterward  said  was  "  the  sweetest 
morsel  he  had  ever  tasted."  From  the  fierce 
and  savage  character  he  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  obtained  the  appellation  of  "  Tiger,"  an 
affix  which  was  ever  after  joined  to  his  name. 

A  few  days  after,  the  English  army  advanced 
to  force  the  lines  of  Ticonderoga.  Unfortunate 
Roche  was  left  desolate  and  alone  in  the  wilder- 
ness, an  outcast  from  society,  apparently  aban- 
doned by  all  the  world.  His  resolution  and  fidel- 
ity to  his  cause,  however,  did  not  desert  him. 
He  pursued  his  way  through  the  woods  till  he 
fall  in  with  a  party  of  friendly  Indians,  and  by 
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extraordinary  exertions  and  forced  marches,  ar- 
rived at  the  fortress  with  his  Indians,  to  join  in 
the  attack.  He  gave  distinguished  proofs  of  hia 
courage  and  military  abilities  during  that  unfor- 
tunate affair,  and  received  four  dangerous  wounds. 
He  attracted  the  notice  of  General  Abercrombie, 
the  leader  of  the  expedition ;  but  the  stain  of 
robbery  was  upon  him,  and  no  services,  however 
brilliant,  could  obliterate  it. 

From  hence  he  made  his  way  to  Nev/  York, 
after  suflering  incredible  afflictions  from  pain, 
poverty,  and  sickness.  One  man  alone,  Gover- 
nor Rogers,  pitied  his  case,  and  was  not  satisfied 
of  his  guilt.  In  the  year  1785,  Roche  received 
from  his  friends  in  Ireland  a  reluctant  supply  of 
money,  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  passage 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  England,  where  he 
arrived  shortly  afterward.  He  reserved  part  of 
his  supply  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  com- 
mission, and  hoped  once  more  to  ascend  to  that 
rank  from  which  he  had  been,  as  he  thought, 
unjustly  degraded;  but  just  as  the  purchase  was 
about  to  be  completed,  a  report  of  his  theft  in 
America  reached  the  regiment,  and  the  officers 
refused  to  serve  with  him.  With  great  perse- 
verance and  determined  resolution,  he  traced  the 
origin  of  the  report  to  a  Captain  Campbell,  then 
residing  at  the  British  Coffee-house,  in  Charing- 
cross.  He  met  him  in  the  public  room,  taxed 
him  with  what  he  called  a  gross  and  false  calum- 
ny, which  the  other  retorted  with  great  spirit. 
A  duel  immediately  ensued,  in  which  both  were 
desperately  wounded. 

Roche  now  declared  in  all  public  places,  and 
caused  it  to  be  every  where  known,  that,  as  he 
could  not  obtain  justice  on  the  miscreant  who 
had  traduced  his  character  in  America,  he  would 
personally  chastise  every  man  in  England  who 
presumed  to  propagate  the  report.  With  this 
determination,  he  met  one  day,  in  the  Green  Park, 
his  former  colonel.  Massy,  and  another  officer,  who 
had  just  returned  home.  He  addressed  them,  and 
anxiously  requested  they  would,  as  they  might, 
remove  the  stain  from  his  character.  They  treat- 
ed his  appeal  with  contempt,  when  he  fiercely 
attacked  them  both.  They  immediately  drew 
their  swords,  and  disarmed  him.  A  crowd  of 
spectators  assembled  round,  and  being  two  to 
one  they  inflicted  severe  chastisement  on  Roche. 
Foiled  in  his  attempt,  he  immediately  determined 
to  seek  another  occasion,  and  finding  that  one 
of  them  had  departed  for  Chester,  Roche  set  out 
after  him  with  the  indefatigable  perseverance 
and  pursuit  of  a  bloodhound.  Here  Roche  again 
sought  him,  and  meeting  him  in  the  streets, 
again  attacked  him.  Roche  was,  however,  again 
defeated,  and  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
sword-arm,  which  long  disabled  him. 

But  that  redress  to  his  character  now  came 
accidentally  and  unexpectedly,  which  all  his  act- 
ivity and  perseverance  could  not  obtain.  Bourke, 
the  corporal,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  scalping 
party  of  Indians,  and  on  his  death-bed  made  a 
solemn  confession  that  he  himself  had  actually 
stolen  the  fowling-piece,  and  sold  it  to  Roche, 
without  informing  him  by  what  means  he  had 
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procured  it,  and  that  Roche  had  really  purchased 
it  without  any  suspicion  of  the  theft.  This  dec- 
laration of  the  dying  man  was  properly  attested, 
and  universally  received,  and  restored  the  injured 
Roche  at  once  to  character  and  countenance. 
His  former  calumniators  now  vied  with  each 
other  in  friendly  ofrcrs  to  serve  him  ;  and  as  a 
remuneration  for  the  injustice  and  injury  he  had 
suffered,  a  lieutenancy  in  a  newly-raised  regi- 
ment was  conferred  upon  him  gratuitously.  He 
soon  returned  to  Dublin  with  considerable  eclat; 
the  re]:)Utation  of  the  injuries  he  had  sustained, 
the  gallant  part  he  had  acted,  and  the  romantic 
adventures  he  had  encountered  among  the  In- 
dians, in  the  woods  of  America,  were  the  subject 
of  every  conversation.  Convivial  parties  were 
every  where  made  for  him.  Wherever  he  ap- 
peared, he  was  the  lion  of  the  night.  A  hand- 
some person,  made  still  more  attractive  by  the 
wounds  he  had  received,  a  graceful  form  in  the 
dance,  in  which  he  excelled,  and  the  narrative 
of  "  his  hair-breadth  'scapes,"  with  which  he 
was  never  too  diffident  to  indulge  the  company, 
made  him  at  this  time  "  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers" in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland. 

But  a  service  which  he  rendered  the  public  in 
Dublin  deservedly  placed  him  very  high  in  their 
esteem  and  good-w^ill.  It  was  at  this  time  in- 
fested with  those  miscreants  who  were  known  by 
the  names  of  "sweaters,"  or  "  pinkindindies," 
and  every  night  some  outrage  was  perpetrated 
on  the  peaceable  and  unoll'ending  inhabitants. 
One  evening  late,  an  old  gentleman  with  his  son 
and  daughter,  were  returning  home  from  a  friend's 
house,  when  they  were  attacked  on  Ormond-quay 
by  a  parly  of  them.  Roche,  who  was  accident- 
ally going  the  same  way  at  the  same  time,  heard 
the  shrieks  of  a  woman  crying  for  assistance, 
and  instantly  rushed  to  the  place.  Here  he  did 
not  hesitate  singly  to  meet  the  whole  party.  He 
first  rescued  the  young  woman  from  the  ruffian 
who  held  her,  and  then  attacking  the  band,  he 
desperately  wounded  some,  and  put  the  rest  to 
flight.  His  spirited  conduct  on  this  occasion 
gained  him  a  high  and  deserved  reputation,  and 
inspired  others  with  resolution  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. He  formed  a  body,  consisting  of  officers 
and  others  of  his  acquaintance,  to  patrol  the  dan- 
gerous streets  of  Dublin  at  night,  and  so  gave 
that  protection  to  the  citizens  which  the  misera- 
ble and  decrepit  watch  were  not  able  to  afford. 

But  he  was  not  fated  long  to  preserve  the  high 
character  he  had  acquired.  His  physical  tem- 
perament, impossible  to  manage,  and  his  moral 
perceptions,  hard  to  regulate,  were  the  sport  of 
every  contingency  and  vicissitude  of  fortune. 
The  peace  concluded  in  1763  reduced  the  army, 
and  he  retired  in  indigent  circumstances  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  soon  lived  beyond  his  income.  In 
order  to  repair  it,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  a  Miss 
Pitt,  who  had  a  fortune  of  £4000.  On  the 
anticipation  of  this,  he  engaged  in  a  career  of 
extravagance  that  soon  accumulated  debts  to  a 
greater  amount,  and  the  marriage  portion  was 
insufficient  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  cast  into  the  prison  of  the  King's 


I  Bench,  where  various  detainers  were  laid  upon 
I  him,  and  he  was  doomed  to  a  confinement  of 
hopeless  termination.  Here  his  mind  appears 
to  have  been  completely  broken  down,  and  the 
intrepid  and  daring  courage,  which  had  sustained 
him  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  former  life,  seemed  to  be  total- 
ly exhausted.  He  submitted  to  insults  and  in- 
dignities with  patience,  and  seemed  deprived  not 
only  of  the  capability  to  resent,  but  of  the  sensi- 
bility to  feel  them. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  a  trifling  dispute  with 
a  fellow-prisoner,  who  kicked  him,  and  struck 
him  a  blow  in  the  face.  There  was  a  time  when 
his  fiery  spirit  would  not  have  been  satisfied  but 
with  the  blood  of  the  offender.  He  now  only 
turned  aside  and  cried  like  a  child.  It  happened 
that  his  countryman.  Buck  English,  a  personage 
of  some  notoriety,  was  confined  at  the  same  time 
in  the  Bench ;  with  him  also  he  had  some  dispute, 
and  English,  seizing  a  stick,  flogged  him  in  a 
savage  manner.  Roche  made  no  attempt  to  re- 
taliate or  resist,  but  crouched  under  the  punish- 
ment. But  while  he  shrunk  thus  under  the 
chastisement  of  men,  he  turned  upon  his  wife, 
whom  he  treated  with  such  cruelty,  that  she  was 
compelled  to  separate  from  him,  and  abandon 
him  to  his  fate. 

At  length,  however,  an  act  of  grace  liberated 
him  from  a  confinement  under  which  all  his 
powers  were  fast  sinking  ;  and  a  small  legacy, 
left  him  by  a  relation,  enabled  him  once  more  to 
appear  in  the  gay  world.  With  his  change  of 
fortune  a  change  of  disposition  came  over  him  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  he  had  shown  an  abject 
spirit  in  confinement,  he  now  exhibited  even  a 
still  more  arrogant  and  irritable  temper  than  he  had 
ever  before  displayed.  He  was  a  constant  fre- 
quenter of  billiard  tables,  where  he  indulged  in 
insufferable  assumption,  with  sometimes  a  shrewd 
and  keen  remark.  He  was  one  day  driving  the 
balls  about  with  the  cue,  and  on  some  one  ex- 
postulating with  him  that  he  was  not  playing 
himself,  but  hindering  other  gentlemen  from  their 
amusement ;  "  Gentlemen !"  said  Roche,  "  why. 
sir,  except  you  and  I,  and  one  or  two  more,  there 
is  not  a  gentleman  in  the  room."  His  friend  af- 
terwards remarked  that  he  had  grossly  offended 
a  large  company,  and  wondered  some  of  them 
had  not  resented  the  affront.  "  Oh  !"  said  Roche. 
"  there  was  no  fear  of  that.  There  was  not  a 
thief  in  the  room  that  did  not  consider  himself 
one  of  the  tu'o  or  three  gentlemen  I  excepted  !" 

Again  his  fortune  seemed  in  the  ascendant, 
and  the  miserable,  spiritless,  flogged  and  degrad- 
ed prisoner  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  called  on 
to  stand  as  candidate  to  represent  Middlesex  in 
Parliament.  So  high  an  opinion  was  entertained 
of  his  daring  spirit,  that  it  was  thought  by  some 
of  the  popular  party  he  might  be  of  use  in  in- 
timidating Colonel  Luttrell,  who  was  the  declared 
opponent  of  Wilkes  at  that  election.  In  April, 
1769,  he  was  put  into  nomination  at  Brentford 
by  Mr.  Jones,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Martin,  two 
highly  popular  electors.  He,  however,  disap- 
pointed his  friends,  and  declined  the  poll,  induced. 
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it  was  said,  by  promises  of  IjUttrell's  friends  to 
provide  for  him.  On  this  occasion  he  fought 
another  duel  with  a  Captain  Flood,  who  had  of- 
fended him  in  a  coffee-house.  He  showed  no 
deficiency  of  courage,  but  on  the  contrary  even  a 
larger  proportion  of  spirit  and  generosity  than  had 
distinguished  him  at  former  periods. 

Returning  at  this  time  one  night  to  his  apart- 
ments at  Chelsea,  he  was  attacked  by  two  ruf- 
fians, who  presented  pistols  to  his  breast.  He 
sprang  back,  and  drew  his  sword,  when  one  of 
them  fired  at  him,  and  the  ball  grazed  his  temple. 
He  then  attacked  them  both,  pinned  one  to  the 
wall,  and  the  other  fled.  Roche  secured  his  pris- 
oner, and  the  other  was  apprehended  next  day. 
They  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  capitally 
convicted  ;  but  at  the  humane  and  earnest  inter- 
cession of  Roche,  their  punishment  was  mitigat- 
ed to  transportation. 

All  the  fluctuations  of  this  strange  man's  char- 
acter seemed  at  length  to  settle  into  one  unhappy 
state,  from  which  he  was  unable  ever  again  to 
raise  himself  He  met  with  a  young  person, 
walking  with  her  mother  in  St.  James's  Park,  and 
was  struck  with  her  appearance.  He  insinuated 
himself  into  their  acquaintance,  and  the  young 
lady  formed  for  him  a  strong  and  uncontrollable 
attachment.  She  possessed  a  considerable  for- 
tune, of  which  Roche  became  the  manager.  His 
daily  profusion  and  dissipation  soon  exhausted 
her  property,  and  the  mother  and  daughter  were 
compelled  to  leave  London,  reduced  to  indigence 
and  distress,  in  consequence  of  the  debts  in  which 
he  had  involved  them. 

He  was  soon  after  appointed  captain  of  a  com- 
pany of  foot  in  the  East  India  service,  and  em- 
barked in  the  Vansittart,  for  India,  in  May,  1773. 
He  had  not  been  many  days  on  board,  when  such 
was  his  impracticable  temper  that  he  fell  out  with 
all  the  passengers,  and  among  the  rest  with  a 
Captain  Ferguson,  who  called  him  out  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  at  Madeira.  Roche  was  again  seized 
with  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  fit  of  terror, 
and  made  submission.  The  arrogance  and  cow- 
ardice he  displayed  revolted  the  whole  body  of 
the  passengers,  and  they  unanimously  made  it  a 
point  that  the  captain  should  expel  him  from  the 
table.  He  was  driven,  therefore,  to  the  society 
of  the  common  sailors  and  soldiers  on  board  the 
ship.  With  them  he  endeavored  to  ingratiate 
himself,  by  mixing  freely  with  them,  and  de- 
nouncing vengeance  against  every  gentleman  and 
officer  on  board  the  ship  ;  but  his  threats  were 
particularly  directed  against  Ferguson,  whom  he 
considered  the  origin  of  the  disgrace  he  suflered. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  Cape,  after  all 
the  passengers  were  disembarked,  Roche  came 
ashore,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  was  seen 
about  the  door  of  the  house  where  Ferguson 
lodged.  A  message  was  conveyed  to  Ferguson, 
who  went  out,  and  was  found  soon  afterward 
round  the  corner  of  the  house,  weltering  in  his 
blood,  with  ni7ie  deep  wounds,  all  on  his  left  side  ; 
and  it  was  supposed  they  must  have  been  there 
inflicted,  because  it  was  the  unprotected  side,  and 
the  attack  was  made  when  he  was  off  his  guard. 


Suspicion  immediately  fixed  on  Roche  as  the 
murderer ;  he  fled  during  the  night,  and  took  re- 
fuge among  the  Caffres.  It  was  supposed  that 
he  ended  his  strange  and  eventful  life  soon  after. 
The  Cape  was  at  that  time  a  colony  of  the  Dutch, 
who,  vigilant  and  suspicious  of  strangers,  suflfer- 
ed  none  to  enter  there,  but  merely  to  touch  for 
provisions  and  pass  on.  The  proceedings,  there- 
fore, of  their  colonial  government  were  shut  up 
in  mystery.  It  was  reported  at  the  time,  that 
Roche  was  demanded  and  given  up  to  the  authori- 
ties at  the  Cape,  who  caused  him  to  be  broken 
alive  upon  the  wheel,  according  to  the  then  Dutch 
criminal  law  of  the  Cape,  which  inflicted  that 
punishment  on  the  more  atrocious  murderers,  and 
the  uncertainty  that  hung  about  the  circumstance 
assorted  strangely  with  the  wild  character  of  the 
man. 

It  appears,  however,  he  was  tried  by  the  Dutch 
authorities  at  the  Cape,  and  acquitted.  He  then 
took  a  passage  in  a  French  vessel  to  Bombay ; 
but  the  Vansittart,  in  which  he  had  come  from 
England  to  the  Cape,  had  arrived  in  India  before 
him  ;  information  had  been  given  to  the  British 
authorities,  charging  Roche  with  Ferguson's  mur- 
der ;  and  Roche  was  arrested  as  soon  as  he  land- 
ed. He  urged  his  right  to  be  discharged,  or  at 
least  bailed,  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  against  him  ;  that  he  had  been 
already  acquitted  ;  and  that  as  the  offense,  if  any, 
was  committed  out  of  the  British  dominions, 
he  could  only  be  tried  by  special  commission, 
and  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  Crown  would 
issue  one  or  not,  or,  if  the  Crown  did  grant  a 
commission,  when  or  where  it  would  sit.  He  ar- 
gued his  own  case  with  the  skill  of  a  practiced 
lawyer.  The  authorities,  however,  declined  either 
to  bail  or  discharge  him,  and  he  was  kept  in  cus- 
tody until  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  England,  to 
stand  his  trial. 

An  appeal  of  murder  was  brought  against  him, 
and  a  commission  issued  to  try  it.  The  case 
came  on  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  London,  before 
Baron  Burland,  on  the  11th  December,  1 775.  The 
counsel  for  Roche  declined  in  any  way  relying  on 
the  former  acquittal  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
and  the  case  was  again  gone  through.  The  fact 
of  the  killing  was  undisputed,  but  from  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  proceedings,  there  could  not  be, 
as  in  a  common  indictment  for  murder,  a  convic- 
tion for  manslaughter ;  and  the  judge  directed 
the  jury,  if  they  did  not  believe  the  killing  to  be 
malicious  and  deliberate,  absolutely  to  acquit  the 
prisoner.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal. 

The  doubt  about  Roche's  guilt  arose  on  the 
following  state  of  facts.  On  the  evening  of  their 
arrival  at  the  Cape,  Ferguson  and  his  friends 
were  sitting  at  tea,  at  their  lodgings,  when  a 
message  was  brought  into  the  room  ;  on  hearing 
which  Ferguson  rose,  went  to  his  apartment,  and, 
having  put  on  his  sword  and  taken  a  loaded  cane 
in  his  hand,  went  out.  A  friend  named  Grant 
followed  him,  and  found  Roche  and  him  at  the 
side  of  the  house,  round  a  corner,  and  heard  the 
clash  of  swords,  but  refused  to  interfere.    It  was 
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too  dark  to  see  what  was  occurring  ;  but  in  a  few 
moments  he  heard  Roche  going  away,  and  Fer- 
guson falUng.  Ferguson  was  carried  in,  and  died 
immediately.  All  his  wounds  were  on  the  left 
side.  The  most  violent  vindictive  feelings  had 
existed  between  them  ;  and  there  was  proof  of 
Roche's  having  threatened  "  to  shorten  the  race 
of  the  Fergusons."  The  message,  in  answer  to 
which  Ferguson  went  out,  was  differently  stated, 
being,  according  to  one  account,  "  Mr.  Mathews 
wants  Mr.  Ferguson,"  and  to  the  other,  "  a  gen- 
tleman wants  Mr.  Mathews."  The  case  for  the 
prosecution  was,  that  this  message  was  a  trap  to 
draw  Ferguson  out  of  the  house,  and  that,  on  his 
going  out,  Roche  attacked  him ;  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  the  improbability  of  Roche's  going 
out  for  an  innocent  purpose,  in  a  strange  place, 
on  the  night  of  his  landing,  in  the  dark,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ferguson's  lodgings  ;  and 
particularly  by  the  wounds  being  on  the  left  side, 
which  they  could  not  be  if  given  in  a  fair  fight 
with  small  swords.  Roche's  account  was,  that 
on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  he  went  out  to  see 
the  town,  accompanied  by  a  boy,  a  slave  of  his 
host ;  that  they  were  watched  by  some  person 
till  they  came  near  Ferguson's,  when  that  per- 
son disappeared,  and  immediately  afterward, 
Roche  was  struck  with  a  loaded  stick  on  the 
head,  knocked  down,  and  his  arm  disabled ;  that 
afterward  he  succeeded  in  rising,  and,  perceiv- 
ing Ferguson,  drew  his  sword,  and,  after  a  strug- 
gle, in  which  he  wished  to  avoid  bloodshed, 
killed  his  assailant  in  self-defense.  This  was,  to 
some  extent,  corroborated  by  the  boy  at  the  Dutch 
trial,  and  by  a  sailor  in  England,  but  both  these 
witnesses  were  shaken  a  little  in  their  testimony. 
According  to  this  account,  the  message  was  a 
concerted  signal  to  Ferguson,  who  had  set  a  v/atch 
on  Roche,  intending  to  assassinate  him.  The  lo- 
cality of  Ferguson's  wounds  was  accounted  for 
by  his  fighting  both  with  cane  and  sword,  using 
the  former  to  parry.  If  the  second  version  of  the 
message  was  correct,  it  would  strongly  confirm 
this  account.  There  was  no  proof  that  Ferguson 
knew  any  one  named  Mathews. 

A  writer  of  the  last  century,  in  speaking  of  the 
Irish  character,  concludes  with  the  remark  :  "  In 
short,  if  they  are  good,  you  will  scarcely  meet  a 
better:  if  bad,  you  will  seldom  find  a  worse." 
These  extremes  were  frequently  mixed  in  the 
same  person.  Roche,  at  different  periods,  display- 
ed them.  At  one  time,  an  admirable  spirit,  great 
humanity,  and  unbounded  generosity ;  at  another, 
abject  cowardice,  ferocity,  treachery,  and  brutal 
selfishness.  The  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune  were 
as  variable  as  his  character  :  at  times  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  foulest  charges,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped ignominious  punishment  ;  at  others,  he 
was  the  object  of  universal  esteem  and  admira- 
tion. 


WIVES  OF  GREAT  LAWYERS. 

LAWYERS  do  not  marry  with  the  impulsive- 
ness of  poets.  For  they  are  a  prudent  class 
— mostly  shrewd,  practical  men — any  thing  but 
dreamers  ;  and  though  they  may  admire  a  hand- 


some figure,  and  like  a  pretty  face  as  other  men 
do,  they  have  not  usually  allowed  those  adven- 
titious gifts  of  nature  to  divert  their  attention 
from  the  "main  chance"  in  choosing  a  wife. 
Lawyers  are,  take  them  as  a  whole,  a  marrying 
class,  and  they  not  un  frequently  enjoy  that 
"  lawyer's  blessing,"  a  large  family.  Take  the 
Lord  Chancellors,  for  instance.  Lord  Claren- 
don, Lords-Keeper  Coventry,  Lyttleton,  Bridge- 
man,  Judge  Jeffries,  Lord  York,  Lord  Bathurst, 
Lord  Loughborough,  and  Lord  Erskine,  were 
twice  married ;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Maynard, 
and  Lord  Harcourt,  were  three  times  married. 
The  wives  whom  they  chose  were  usually  heir- 
esses, or  rich  widows :  those  who  remained 
bachelors,  or  who  married  "  for  love,"  seem  to 
have  formed  the  exceptions.  And  yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  married  life  of  the  Lord  Chancellors, 
judging  from  Lord  Campbell's  Lives,  seems  to 
have  been  comfortable  and  happ}'. 

The  great  Lord  Bacon,  when  a  young  man 
plodding  at  the  bar,  but  with  a  very  small  prac- 
tice, cast  about  his  eyes  among  the  desirable 
matches  of  the  day,  and  selected  the  handsome 
widow  of  Sir  William  Hutton  (nephew  and  heir 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Hutton),  who  had  a  large 
fortune  at  her  own  disposal.  But  another  legal 
gentleman  had  been  beforehand  with  him  ;  and 
when  he  proposed  he  was  rejected.  His  favored 
rival  was  Sir  Edward  Coke,  a  crabbed  widower, 
but  attorney-general,  rich  and  of  large  estate,  as 
well  as  of  large  family.  The  widow  who  valued 
wealth  as  much  as  Bacon  did,  married  the  old 
man,  running  off  with  him,  and  entering  into  an 
irregular  marriage,  for  which  they  were  both 
prosecuted  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  Bacon 
had  reason  to  rejoice  at  his  escape,  for  the  widow 
was  of  capricious  and  violent  temper,  and  led 
Coke  a  most  wretched  life,  refusing  to  take  his 
name,  separating  from  him,  doing  every  thing 
to  vex  and  annoy  him,  and  teaching  his  child  to 
rebel  against  him.  Bacon  was  however  shortly 
after  consoled  by  a  rich  and  handsome  wife,  in 
the  daughter  of  Alderman  Barnham,  whom  he 
married.  But  the  marriage  seems  at  best  to  have 
been  one  of  convenience  on  his  part.  They  did 
not  live  happily  together ;  she  never  was  a  com- 
panion to  him ;  and  not  long  before  his  death,  a 
final  separation  took  place,  and  the  great  Lord 
Chancellor  died  without  the  consolations  of  fe- 
male tenderness  in  his  last  moments.  When 
the  separation  took  place,  "  for  great  and  just 
causes,"  as  he  expresses  it  in  his  will,  he  "  ut- 
terly revoked"  all  testamentary  dispositions  in 
her  favor.  But  she  lost  nothing  by  this,  for  his 
costly  style  of  living  during  his  official  career 
left  him  without  a  penny,  and  he  died  insolvent. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  when  tv/cnty-one,  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  one  "  Maister  Coult,  a 
gentleman  of  Essex,"  a  country  girl,  very  ill- 
educated,  but  fair  and  well-formed.  Erasmus 
says  of  the  marriage — "  He  wedded  a  young  girl 
of  respectable  family,  but  who  had  hitherto  lived 
in  the  country  with  her  parents  and  sisters  :  and 
was  so  uneducated,  that  he  could  mould  her  to 
his  own  tastes  and  manners.     He  caused  her  to 
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be  instructed  in  letters  ;  and  she  became  a  very 
skillful  musician,  which  peculiarly  pleased  him." 
The  union  was  a  happy  one,  but  short,  the  wife 
dying,  and  leaving  behind  her  a  son  and  three 
daughters  ;  shortly  after  which,  however,  More 
married  again,  this  time  a  widow  named  Alice 
Middleton,  seven  years  older  than  himself,  and 
not  by  any  means  handsome.  Indeed,  More  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  jest  on  her  want  of  youth 
and  beauty — "wcc  bella  ncc  puella.'"  He  had 
first  wooed  her,  it  seems,  for  a  friend,  but  ended 
by  marrying  her  himself  Erasmus,  who  was 
often  an  inmate  of  the  family,  speaks  of  her  as 
"a  keen  and  watchful  manager."  "No  hus- 
band," continues  Erasmus,  "  ever  gained  so  much 
obedience  from  a  wife  by  authority  and  severity, 
as  More  won  by  gentleness  and  pleasantry. 
Though  verging  on  old  age,  and  not  of  a  yield- 
ing tempei*,  he  prevailed  on  her  to  take  lessons 
on  the  lute,  the  viol,  the  monochord,  and  the 
flute,  which  she  daily  practiced  to  him."  Her 
ordinary  and  rather  vulgar  apprehension  could 
not  fathom  the  conscientious  scruples  of  her 
husband  in  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  dictated 
to  him  by  Henry  VIII.  ;  and  when  he  was  at 
length  cast  by  that  bad  monarch  into  the  Tower, 
then  the  grave  of  so  many  royal  victims,  his  wife 
strongly  expostulated  with  him  on  his  squeam- 
ishness.  "  How  can  a  man,"  she  said  to  him  on 
one  occasion,  "  taken  for  wise,  like  you,  play  the 
fool  in  this  close  filthy  prison,  when  you  might 
be  abroad  at  your  liberty,  if  you  would  but  do  as 
the  bishops  have  done  1"  She  dilated  upon  his 
fme  house  at  Chelsea,  his  library,  gallery,  gar- 
den, and  orchard,  together  with  the  company  of 
his  wife  and  children.  But  to  all  he  opposed 
the  mild  force  of  his  conscience  and  religious 
feelings.  "  Is  not  this  house,"  he  asked,  "  as 
nigh  heaven  as  my  ownV  to  which  her  con- 
temptuous ejaculation  was — "  Tilly  valbj,  iilly 
vally  /"  He  persisted  in  his  course,  and  was  ex- 
ecuted, after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  his  wife. 
Among  the  few  great  lawyers  who  have  mar- 
ried "  for  love,"  Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon,  deserves 
a  place.  While  yet  a  young  man,  he  became 
desperately  enamored  of  the  daughter  of  Sir 
George  Aycliffe,  a  Wiltshire  gentleman  of  good 
family,  though  of  small  fortune.  A  marriage 
was  the  result,  but  the  beautiful  young  wife  died 
only  six  months  after,  of  the  malignant  small- 
pox (then  a  frightful  scourge  in  this  country), 
and  Hyde  was  for  some  time  so  inconsolable,  that 
he  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  throwing  up 
his  profession  and  going  abroad.  Two  years 
after,  however,  he  married  again  into  a  good 
family,  his  second  wife  being  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  Master  of  the  Mint ;  and 
the  marriage  proved  highly  auspicious.  This 
worthy  lady  was  his  companion  in  all  his  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune — lived  with  him  for  many  years 
in  exile — shared  all  his  dangers  and  privations, 
when  at  times  the  parents  could  with  difliculty 
provide  food  and  raiment  for  their  children  ;  but 
the  wife  was  yet  preserved  to  see  her  husband 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Chancellor  and  Prime 
Minister  of  England.     As   an  instance   of  the 


straits  to  which  the  family  was  occasionally  re- 
duced, we  may  quote  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  Hyde  to  a  friend,  when  at 
Madrid  in  1650,  in  which  he  says  :  *'  All  our 
money  is  gone,  and  let  me  never  prosper,  if  I 
know  or  can  imagine  how  we  can  get  bread  a 
month  longer  ;"  and  again,  "  Greater  necessities 
are  hardly  felt  by  any  men  than  we  for  the  pres- 
ent undergo,  such  as  have  almost  made  me  fool- 
ish. I  have  not  for  my  life  been  able  to  supply 
the  miserable  distress  of  my  poor  wife." 

Francis  North,  afterward  Lord-Keeper  Guild- 
ford, went  about  marrying  in  a  business-like 
way.  He  was  a  reader  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but 
much  desired  to  wed,  because  he  had  "  grown 
tired  of  dining  in  the  hall,  and  eating  a  costelet 
and  salad  at  Chateline's  in  the  evening  with  a 
friend."  Besides,  he  wished  to  mend  his  for- 
tune in  the  most  summary  way.  He  first  tried 
a  rich,  coquettish  young  widow,  but  she  jilted 
him.  Then  he  found  out  an  alderman  who  was 
reputed  to  be  rich,  and  had  three  marriageable 
daughters  with  a  fortune  of  £6000  each.  He 
made  his  approaches,  was  favorably  received, 
and  proceeded  to  broach  the  money  question  to 
the  alderman.  The  sum  named  as  the  young 
lady's  portion  was  £5000  ;  but  as  North  had 
set  his  heart  on  the  £6000,  he  was  disappointed, 
and  at  once  took  his  leave.  The  alderman,  run- 
ning after  him  (at  least  so  relates  Lord  Camp- 
bell), ofTered  him  to  boot  £500  on  the  birth  of 
the  first  child.  But  North  would  not  take  a 
penny  under  the  sum  he  had  fixed  upon,  and 
the  match  fell  through.  At  last  he  found  a  lady 
with  £14,000,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Earl 
of  Devon,  whom  he  courted  in  a  business  style, 
and  ultimately  married. 

Judge  Jeffries,  when  a  dissolute  youth,  court- 
ed an  heiress,  and  in  spite  of  her  father's  inter- 
dict, the  young  lady  encouraged  Jeffries,  and 
corresponded  with  him.  The  father  fell  upon 
a  heap  of  love-letters  which  had  passed  between 
Jeffries  and  his  daughter,  and  in  a  savage  man- 
ner turned  the  young  lady  from  his  doors.  She 
was  suffering  great  distress  in  some  house  in 
Holborn,  in  which  she  had  taken  shelter,  and 
where  Jeffries  sought  her  out.  Perhaps  his  mar- 
rying her  under  such  circumstances  was  the  one 
generous  act  of  that  infamous  man's  life.  She 
made  him  an  excellent  wife  while  she  lived,  but 
before  she  died,  Jeffries  was  already  courting  an- 
other wife,  and  married  her  three  months  after ; 
and  in  about  three  months  after  that,  his  new 
wife  presented  him  with  certain  marital  fruits 
rather  prematurely.  This  woman  caused  much 
scandal  during  her  life,  and  seems  to  have  been 
as  great  a  disgrace  to  the  domestic  conditions 
of  life,  as  her  husband  was  to  the  bench  he  oc- 
cupied. 

Neither  Lord  Soraers  nor  Lord  Thurlow  were 
married — both  having  been  disappointed  in  at- 
tachments in  their  younger  years.  The  latter 
proposed  to  a  young  Lincolnshire  lady,  a  Miss 
Gouch,  but  she  protested  "  she  would  not  have 
him — she  was  positively  afraid  of  him  ;"  so  he 
forswore  matrimony  thenceforward.     We  do  not 
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remember  any  other  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  who 
have  led  a  single  life. 

Strange  that  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon — a  man 
of  so  much  caution  and  worldly  providence,  should 
have  been  one  of  the  few  great  lawyers  who  mar- 
ried "  for  love  ;"  but  it  was  so.  His  choice  was 
nearly  a  penniless  beauty,  and  he  had  nothing ; 
she  was  only  eighteen,  and  he  twenty-  one.  Scott 
induced  the  fair  damsel  to  elope  with  him  ;  she 
stole  away  from  her  father's  home  by  night,  de- 
scending from  her  window  by  a  ladder  planted 
there  by  her  impatient  lover ;  they  fled  across 
the  border,  and  got  married  at  Blackshiels.  The 
step  was  an  important  one  for  Scott — fraught 
with  great  consequences  ;  for  it  diverted  him 
from  the  church,  for  which  he  had  been  study- 
ing, and  forced  him  to  the  bar,  thus  compelling 
him  to  enter  upon  a  career  which  ended  in  the 
highest  honors.  William  Scott,  his  elder  brother, 
afterward  Lord  Stowell,  helped  the  young  couple 
on,  and  the  young  lawyer  worked  with  a  will. 
"  I  have  married  rashly,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  "  and  I  have  neither  house  nor  home  to 
offer  to  my  wife  ;  but  it  is  my  determination  to 
work  hard  to  provide  for  the  woman  I  love,  as 
soon  as  I  can  find  the  means  of  so  doing."  He 
was  shortly  after  engaged  by  Sir  Robert  Cham- 
bers, as  his  deputy,  to  read  lectures  on  law  at 
Oxford  ;  and  in  after  years  he  used  to  relate  the 
following  story  respecting  his  first  appearance  in 
the  character  of  a  lecturer.  "The  most  awk- 
ward thing  that  ever  occurred  to  me  was  this  : 
immediately  after  I  was  married,  I  was  appoint- 
ed Deputy  Professor  of  Lav?,  at  Oxford ;  and 
the  law  professor  sent  me  the  first  lecture,  which 
I  had  to  read  immediately  to  the  students,  and 
which  I  began  without  knowing  a  word  that  was 
in  it.  It  was  upon  the  statute  of  young  men 
running  away  with  maidens.  Fancy  me  reading, 
with  about  one  hundred  and  forty  boys  and  young 
men  giggling  at  the  professor  !  Such  a  tittering 
audience  no  one  ever  had." 

It  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  wives  of  two 
other  great  lawyers,  who,  though  not  equal  in 
rank  to  those  we  have  named,  were  equal  to  any 
of  them  in  professional  merit,  and  in  true  no- 
bility of  character.  We  allude  to  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  both 
of  whom  were  blessed  in  their  married  state,  and 
have  left  behind  them  memorials  of  the  most 
touching  kind  in  memory  of  their  wives. 

"  For  fifteen  years,"  says  Sir  Samuel  Ptomilly, 
writing  in  1813,  "my  happiness  has  been  the 
constant  study  of  the  most  excellent  of  wives  ; 
a  woman  in  whom  a  strong  understanding,  the 
noblest  and  most  elevated  sentiments,  and  the 
most  courageous  virtue,  are  united  to  the  warm- 
est affection,  and  to  the  utmost  delicacy  of  mind 
and  tenderness  of  heart ;  and  all  these  intellect- 
ual perfections  are  graced  and  adorned  by  the 
most  splendid  beauty  that  human  eyes  ever  be- 
held. She  has  borne  to  me  seven  children,  wlio 
are  living,  and  in  all  of  whom  I  persuade  myself 
that  I  discover  the  promise  of  their,  one  day, 
proving  themselves  not  unworthy  of  such  a 
mother." 


The  noble  woman  here  referred  to  was  Anne, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  Garbett,  Esq.,  of 
Knill  Court,  Herefordshire,  whom  Romilly  mar- 
ried in  January,  1798.  He  first  accidentally  met 
the  young  lady  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  at  Bowood.  He  gives  the  fol- 
lowing charming  account  of  the  circumstance  in 
his  diary  :  "  The  amiable  disposition  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Lansdowne  always  renders  the  place 
delightful  to  their  guests.  To  me,  besides  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  moment,  there  is  al- 
ways added,  when  I  am  at  Bowood,  a  thousand 
pleasing  recollections  of  pL»;t  times  ;  of  the  hap- 
py days  I  have  spent,  of  the  various  society  of 
distinguished  persons  I  have  enjoyed,  of  the 
friendships  I  have  formed  here  ;  and  above  all, 
that  it  was  here  that  I  first  saw  and  became 
known  to  my  dearest  Anne.  If  I  had  not  chanced 
to  meet  with  her  here,  there  is  no  probability 
that  I  should  ever  have  seen  her ;  for  she  had 
never  been,  nor  was  likely,  unmarried,  to  have 
been  in  London.  To  what  accidental  causes  are 
the  most  important  occurrences  of  our  lives  some- 
times to  be  traced  !  Some  miles  from  Bowood 
is  the  form  of  a  white  horse,  grotesquely  cut  out 
upon  the  downs,  and  forming  a  landmark  to  a 
wide  extent  of  country.  To  that  object  it  is  that 
I  owe  all  the  real  happiness  of  my  life.  In  the 
year  1796  I  made  a  visit  to  Bowood.  My  dear 
Anne,  who  had  been  staying  there  some  weeks, 
with  her  father  and  her  sisters,  was  about  to 
leave  it.  The  day  fixed  for  their  departure  was 
the  eve  of  that  on  which  I  arrived ;  and  if  no- 
thing had  occurred  to  disappoint  their  purpose, 
I  never  should  have  seen  her.  But  it  happened 
that,  on  the  preceding  day,  she  Vv^as  one  of  an 
equestrian  party  which  was  made  to  visit  this 
curious  object ;  she  overheated  herself  by  her 
ride  ;  a  violent  cold  and  pain  in  her  face  was 
the  consequence.  Her  father  found  it  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  defer  his  and  her  journey  for 
several  days,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  arrived.  I 
saw  in  her  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
creature  that  ever  blessed  the  sight  and  under- 
standing of  man — a  most  intelligent  mind,  an 
uncommonly  correct  judgment,  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, a  cheerful  disposition,  a  noble  and  generous 
way  of  thinking,  an  elevation  and  heroism  of 
character,  and  a  warmth  and  tenderness  of  affec- 
tion, such  as  is  rarely  found  even  in  her  sex, 
were  among  her  extraordinary  endowments.  I 
was  captivated  alike  by  the  beauties  of  her  per- 
son, and  the  charms  of  her  mind.  A  mutual 
attachment  was  formed  between  us,  which,  at 
the  end  of  a  little  more  than  a  year,  was  conse- 
crated by  marriage.  All  the  happiness  I  have 
known  in  her  beloved  society,  all  the  many  and 
exquisite  enjoyments  which  my  dear  children 
have  afforded  me,  even  my  extraordinary  success 
in  my  profession,  the  labors  of  which,  if  my  life 
had  not  been  so  cheered  and  exhilarated,  I  never 
could  have  undergone — all  are  to  be  traced  to 
this  trivial  cause." 

Lady  Romilly  died  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1818,  and  the  bereaved  husband  was  unable  to 
bear  up  under  this  terrible  loss.    The  shock  occa- 
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sioned  by  her  death  deprived  him  of  his  senses, 
and  in  his  despair  he  committed  the  fatal  act 
which  laid  him  in  the  same  grave  with  his  de- 
voted wife.  In  life  they  were  united,  and  in 
death  they  would  not  be  separated. 

Mackintosh  married  when  only  a  young  man 
in  great  pecuniary  straits.  He  was  living  in  the 
family  of  Dr.  Eraser,  London,  where  Miss  Cath- 
erine Stuart,  a  young  Scotch  lady,  was  a  frequent 
visitor.  She  was  distinguished  by  a  rich  fund  of 
good  sense,  and  an  affectionate  heart,  rather  than 
for  her  personal  attractions.  An  affection  sprang 
up  between  them,  and  the}'  got  privately  married 
at  Marylebone  Church,  on  February  18th,  1789, 
greatly  to  the  offense  of  the  relatives  of  both 
parties. 

When  composing  his  VindicicB  GalliccE  at  Little 
Ealing,  his  wife  sat  by  him  in  the  room  ;  he  could 
tolerate  no  one  else,  and  he  required  her  to  be 
perfectly  quiet — not  even  to  write  or  work — as 
the  slightest  movement  disturbed  him.  In  the 
evening,  by  way  of  recreation,  he  walked  out 
with  his  wife,  reading  to  her  as  he  went  along. 
This  amiable  wife  died  in  1797,  when  slowly  re- 
covering from  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  she  left 
three  daughters  behind  her.  Mackintosh  thus 
spoke  of  his  departed  wife,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Parr, 
written  shortly  after  his  sad  bereavement,  and 
we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  a 
more  beautiful  testimony  to  a  deceased  wife  than 
this  is  : 

"  In  the  state  of  deep,  but  quiet  melancholy, 
which  has  succeeded  to  the  first  violent  agitations 
of  my  sorrow,  my  greatest  pleasure  is  to  look 
back  with  gratitude  and  pious  affection  on  the 
memory  of  my  beloved  wife  ;  and  my  chief  con- 
solation is  the  soothing  recollection  of  her  virtues. 
Allow  me,  in  justice  to  her  memory,  to  tell  you 
what  she  v/as,  and  what  I  owed  her.  I  was  guided 
in  my  choice  only  by  the  blind  affection  of  my 
youth.  I  found  an  intelligent  companion  and  a 
tender  friend,  a  prudent  monitress,  the  mo-st  faith- 
ful of  wives,  and  a  mother  as  tender  as  children 
ever  had  the  misfortune  to  lose.  I  met  a  woman 
who,  by  the  tender  management  of  my  weak- 
nesses, gradually  corrected  the  most  pernicious 
of  them.  She  became  prudent  from  affection  ; 
and  though  of  the  most  generous  nature,  she  was 
taught  frugality  and  economy  by  her  love  for  me. 
During  the  most  critical  period  of  my  life,  she 
preserved  order  in  my  affairs,  from  the  care  of 
which  she  relieved  me.  She  gently  reclaimed  me 
from  dissipation  ;  she  propped  my  weak  and  ir- 
resolute nature  ;  she  urged  my  indolence  to  all 
the  exertions  that  have  been  useful  and  creditable 
to  me  ;  and  she  was  perpetually  at  hand  to  ad- 
monish my  heedlessness  or  improvidence.  To  her 
I  owe  vv'hatever  I  am  ;  to  her,  whatever  I  shall 
be.  In  her  solicitude  for  my  interest,  she  never 
for  a  moment  forgot  my  feelings,  or  my  charac- 
ter. Even  in  her  occasional  resentment,  for 
which  I  but  too  often  gave  her  cause  (would  to 
God  I  could  recall  those  moments),  she  had  no 
sullenness  nor  acrimony.  Her  feelings  were 
warm  and  impetuous,  but  she  was  placable,  ten- 
der, and  constant.     Such  was  she  whom  I  have 


lost ;  and  I  have  lost  her  when  her  excellent 
natural  sense  was  rapidly  improving,  after  eight 
years  of  struggle  and  distress  had  bound  us  fast 
together,  and  moulded  our  tempers  to  each  other, 
— when  a  knowledge  of  her  worth  had  refined  my 
youthful  love  into  friendship,  before  age  had  de- 
prived it  of  much  of  its  original  ardor.  I  lost  her, 
alas  !  (the  choice  of  my  youth,  the  partner  of  my 
misfortunes)  at  a  moment  when  I  had  the  pros- 
pect of  her  sharing  my  better  days.  If  I  had  lost 
the  giddy  and  thoughtless  companion  of  prosperi- 
ty, the  world  could  easily  repair  the  loss  ;  but  I 
have  lost  the  faithful  and  tender  partner  of  my 
misfortunes,  and  my  only  consolation  is  in  that 
Being,  under  whose  severe,  but  paternal  chas- 
tisement, I  am  bent  down  to  the  ground." 

Mackintosh  married,  about  a  year  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  Catherine,  the  second 
daughter  of  John  Allen,  of  Cresselly,  Co.  Pem- 
broke. She  was  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
woman,  and  greatly  contributed  to  his  happiness 
in  after  life.  She  died  in  1830,  at  Chene,  near 
Geneva,  after  a  short  illness  ;  and  her  husband, 
speaking  of  her  afterward,  "  in  the  deep  sincer- 
ity of  deliberate  conviction,"  calls  her  "  an  upright 
and  pious  woman,  formed  for  devoted  affection, 
who  employed  a  strong  understanding  and  reso- 
lute spirit  in  unwearied  attempts  to  relieve  every 
suffering  under  her  view." 

CRIME  DETECTED.— AN  ANECDOTE  OF 
THE  PARIS  POLICE. 

PREVIOUSLY  to  the  year  1789,  but  at  what 
precise  date  I  can  not  say,  the  city  of  Paris 
possessed  as  guardian  of  its  safety,  and  chief 
minister  of  police,  a  man  of  rare  talent  and  in- 
tegrity. At  the  same  period,  the  parish  of  St. 
Germais,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
had  for  its  cure  a  kind  venerable  old  man,  whose 
whole  life  was  spent  in  doing  good  to  both  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
whose  holy  consistency  and  dignified  courage 
caused  him  to  be  loved  by  the  good,  and  respect- 
ed by  even  the  most  abandoned  characters.  One 
cold  dark  winter's  night,  the  bell  at  the  old  cure's 
door  was  rung  loudly,  and  he,  although  in  bed, 
immediately  arose  and  opened  the  door,  antici- 
pating a  summons  to  some  sick  or  dying  bed. 

A  personage,  richly  dressed,  with  his  features 
partly  concealed  by  a  large  false  beard,  stood 
outside.  Addressing  the  cure  in  a  courteous  and 
graceful  manner,  he  apologized  for  his  unseason- 
able visit,  which,  as  he  said,  the  high  reputation 
of  monsieur  had  induced  him  to  make. 

"  A  great  and  terrible,  but  necessary  and  in- 
evitable deed,"  he  continued,  "is  to  be  done. 
Time  presses  ;  a  soul  about  to  pass  into  eternity 
implores  your  ministry.  If  you  come  you  must 
allow  your  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  ask  no  questions, 
and  consent  to  act  simply  as  spiritual  consoler 
of  a  dying  woman.  If  you  refuse  to  accompany 
me,  no  other  priest  can  be  admitted,  and  her 
spirit  must  pass  alone." 

After  a  moment  of  secret  prayer,  the  cure  an- 
swered, "  I  will  go  with  you."  Without  asking 
any  further  explanation,  he  allowed  his  eyes  to 
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be  bandaged,  and  leaned  on  the  arm  of  his  sus- 
picious visitor.  They  both  got  into  a  coach, 
whose  windows  were  immediately  covered  by 
wooden  shutters,  and  then  they  drove  off  rapidly. 
They  seemed  to  go  a  long  way,  and  make  many 
doublings  and  turnings  ere  the  coach  drove  un- 
der a  wide  archway  and  stopped. 

During  this  time,  not  a  single  word  had  been 
exchanged  between  the  travelers,  and  ere  they 
got  out  the  stranger  assured  himself  that  the 
bandage  over  his  companion's  eyes  had  not  been 
displaced,  and  then  taking  the  old  man  respect- 
filly  by  the  hand,  he  assisted  him  to  alight  and 
to  ascend  the  wide  steps  of  a  staircase  as  far  as 
the  second  story.  A  great  door  opened,  as  if  of 
itself,  and  several  thickly-carpeted  rooms  were 
traversed  in  silence.  At  length,  another  door 
was  opened  by  the  guide,  and  the  cure  felt  his 
bandage  removed.  They  were  in  a  solemn-look- 
ing bed-chamber  ;  near  a  bed,  half-vailed  by  thick 
damask  curtains,  was  a  small  table,  supporting 
two  wax  lights,  which  feebly  illuminated  the  cold 
death- like  apartment.     The  stranger  (he  was  the 

Duke  de ),  then  bowing  to  the  cure,  led  him 

toward  the  bed,  drew  back  the  curtains,  and  said 
in  a  solemn  tone  : 

"  Minister  of  God,  before  you  is  a  woman  who 
has  betrayed  the  blood  of  her  ancestors,  and 
whose  doom  is  irrevocably  fixed.  She  knovv^s 
on  what  conditions  an  interview  with  you  has 
been  granted  her ;  she  knows  too  that  all  sup- 
plication would  be  useless.  You  know  your 
duty,  M.  le  Cure  ;  I  leave  you  to  fulfill  it,  and 
will  return  to  seek  you  in  half  an  hour." 

So  saying  he  departed,  and  the  agitated  priest 
saw  lying  on  the  bed  a  young  and  beautiful  girl, 
bathed  in  tears,  battling  with  despair,  and  call- 
ing in  her  bitter  agony  for  the  comforts  of  re- 
ligion. No  investigation  possible  !  for  the  un- 
happy creature  declared  herself  bound  by  a  ter-. 
rible  oath  to  conceal  her  name ;  besides,  she 
knew  not  in  what  place  she  was. 

"I  am,"  she  said,  "the  victim  of  a  secret 
family  tribunal,  whose  sentence  is  irrevocable  ! 
More,  I  can  not  tell.  I  forgive  mine  enemies,  as 
I  trust  that  God  will  forgive  me.     Pray  for  me  !" 

The  minister  of  religion  invoked  the  sublime 
promises  of  the  gospel  to  soothe  her  troubled 
soul,  and  he  succeeded.  Her  countenance,  after 
a  time,  became  composed,  she  clasped  her  hands 
in  fervent  prayer,  and  then  extended  them  toward 
her  consoler. 

As  she  did  so,  the  cure  perceived  that  the 
sleeve  of  her  robe  was  stained  with  blood. 

"  My  child,"  said  he,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
"what  is  this?' 

"  Father,  it  is  the  vein  which  they  have  al- 
ready opened,  and  the  bandage,  no  doubt,  was 
carelessly  put  on." 

At  these  words,  a  sudden  thought  struck  the 
priest.  He  unrolled  the  dressing,  allowed  the 
blood  to  flow,  steeped  his  handkerchief  in  it,  then 
replaced  the  bandage,  concealed  the  stained  hand- 
kerchief within  his  vest,  and  whispered  : 

"Farewell,  my  daughter,  take  courage,  and 
have  confidence  in  God  !" 


The  half-hour  had  expired,  and  the  step  of 
his  terrible  conductor  was  heard  approaching. 

"I  am  ready,"  said  the  cure,  and  having  al- 
lowed his  eyes  to  be  covered,  he  took  the  arm 

of  the  Duke  de  ,  and  left  the  awful  room, 

praying  meanwhile  with  secret  fervor. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  the  old 
man,  succeeded,  without  his  guide's  knowledge, 
in  slightly  displacing  the  thick  bandage  so  as  to 
admit  a  partial  ray  of  lamp  light.  Finding  him- 
self in  the  carriage  gateway,  he  managed  to 
stumble  and  fall,  with  both  hands  forward  toward 
a  dark  corner.  The  duke  hastened  to  raise  him, 
both  resumed  their  places  in  the  carriage,  and, 
after  repassing  through  the  same  tortuous  route, 
the  cure  was  set  down  in  safety  at  his  own  door. 

Without  one  moment's  delay,  he  called  his 
servant. 

"  Pierre,"  he  said,  "  arm  yourself  with  a  stick, 
and  give  me  your  support ;  I  must  instantly  go 
to  the  minister  of  police." 

Soon  afterward  the  official  gate  was  opened  to 
admit  the  v^ell-known  venerable  pastor. 

"Monseigneur,"  he  said,  addressing  the  min- 
ister, "  a  terrible  deed  will  speedily  be  accom- 
plished, if  you  are  not  in  time  to  prevent  it.  Let 
your  agents  visit,  before  daybreak,  every  carriage 
gateway  in  Paris  ;  in  the  inner  angle  of  one  of 
them  will  be  found  a  blood-stained  handkerchief. 
The  blood  is  that  of  a  young  female,  whose 
murder,  already  begun,  has  been  miraculously 
suspended.  Her  family  have  condemned  their 
victim  to  have  her  veins  opened  one  by  one,  and 
thus  to  perish  slowly  in  expiation  of  a  fault,  al- 
ready more  than  punished  by  her  mortal  agony. 
Courage,  my  friend,  you  have  already  some 
hours.     May  God  assist  you — I  can  only  pray." 

That  same  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  min- 
ister of  police  entered  the  cure's  room. 

"My  friend,"  said  he,  "I  confess  my  inferi- 
ority, you  are  able  to  instruct  me  in  expedients." 

"  Saved  !"  cried  the  old  man,  bursting  into 
tears. 

"  Saved,"  said  the  minister,  "  and  rescued  from 
the  power  of  her  cruel  relations.  But  the  next 
time,  dear  abbe,  that  you  want  my  assistance  in 
a  benevolent  enterprise,  I  wish  you  would  give 
me  a  little  more  time  to  accomplish  it." 

Within  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  by  an  ex- 
press order  from  the  king,  the  Duke  de and 

his  accomplices  were  secretly  removed  from  Paris, 
and  conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  young  woman  received  all  the  care  which 
her  precarious  state  required ;  and  when  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  retired  to  a  quiet  country  vil- 
lage where  the  royal  protection  assured  her 
safety.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say,  that  next 
to  her  Maker,  the  cure  of  St  Germais  was  the 
object  of  her  deepest  gratitude  and  filial  love. 
During  fifteen  years,  the  holy  man  received  from 
time  to  time  the  expression  of  her  grateful  af 
fection ;  and  at  length,  when  himself,  from  ex- 
treme old  age,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  he 
received  the  intelligence  that  she  had  departed 
in  peace. 

Never  until  then,  had  a  word  of  this  mysteri* 
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ous  adventure  passed  the  good  cure's  lips.     On 
his  deathbed,  however,  he  confided  the  recital  to 
a  bishop,  one  of  his  particular  friends  ;  and  from 
a  relation  of  the  latter,  I  myself  heard  it. 
This  is  the  exact  truth. 


ZOOLOGICAL  STORIES. 

TRAVELERS'  tales  have  a  peculiar  reputation 
for  the  marvelous,  and  many  travelers  have 
been  accused  of  fiction.  Whether  zoologists' 
tales  are  in  all  cases  to  be  trusted,  we  have,  now 
and  then,  a  doubt.  They  are  true  in  the  main  ; 
but  sometimes,  possibly,  the  first  narrator  of  an 
unusually  good  story  has  judiciously  abstained 
from  sifting  it ;  and  once  in  the  Zoological  Story- 
book, the  pleasant  tale  has  stood  on  its  own  mer- 
its, and  been  handled  tenderly,  as  is  the  way  w^ith 
ornaments  ;  no  man  too  roughly  scratching  at 
them  to  find  out  of  what  materials  they  are  com- 
posed. 

Of  course  we  accept  legends  as  legends.  It 
was  once  believed  of  crocodiles,  that,  after  they 
had  eaten  a  man  comfortably,  and  left  only  his 
skull,  at  the  sweet  kernel  of  which — the  brain — 
they  could  not  get,  their  tears  were  shed  over 
the  bone  until  they  softened  it,  and  so  the  skull 
was  opened,  and  the  brain  devoured.  When 
that  is  told  us  as  a  legend,  we  say,  certainly,  it 
was  a  very  quaint  thing  to  believe  of  the  tears 
of  crocodiles.  Then,  travelers'  tales  of  the  pro- 
verbial kind  are  next  of  kin  to  legends.  Here  is 
a  very  marvelous  one,  and  yet,  let  us  be  bold  and 
say  that  we  believe  it.  It  is  this.  An  Indian, 
having  tamed  a  rattlesnake,  carried  it  about  in  a 
box  with  him,  and  called  it  his  great  father.  M. 
Pinnisance  met  with  him  as  he  was  starting  for 
his  winter  hunt,  and  saw  him  open  the  box-door 
and  give  the  snake  his  liberty,  telling  it  to  be 
sure  and  come  back  to  meet  him,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  same  spot  next  May.  It  was  then 
October.  M.  Pinnisance  laughed  at  the  man, 
who  immediately  saw  his  way  clearly  to  a  spec- 
ulation in  rum,  and  betted  two  gallons  that  his 
snake  would  keep  the  appointment.  The  wager 
was  made  ;  the  second  week  in  May  arrived  ; 
the  Indian  and  the  Frenchman  were  on  the  ap- 
pointed spot.  The  great  father  was  absent,  and 
the  Indian,  having  lost  his  wager,  offered  to  re- 
peat it,  doubled,  if  the  snake  did  not  return  with- 
in the  next  two  days.  That  wager  the  French- 
man took  and  lost.  The  snake,  who  (had  he 
speech)  might  have  apologized  for  being  rather 
behind  his  time,  appeared,  and  crawled  into  his 
box.  We  believe  this.  Rattlesnakes  are  teach- 
able ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  keeping  of  the 
appointment  seems  to  us  only  an  apparent  won- 
der. Snakes  are  not  given  to  travel  in  the  win- 
ter, and  the  Indian's  father,  turned  out  of  the 
box,  made  himself  snug  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  place  of  his  ejectment.  Winter  over, 
the  Indian  came  back.  His  great  father  may 
have  been  dining  heartily,  and  indisposed  to  stir; 
but,  as  he  grew  more  brisk,  the  accustomed  in- 
vocation of  his  little  son  became  effectual,  and 
brought  the  tame  snake  to  the  box  as  usual. 

Disjonvai  knew  a  spider  (such  a  spider  was  a 


person  to  know)  who  regularly  placed  himself 
upon  the  ceiling  over  a  young  lady's  head  when- 
ever she  played  the  harp,  and  follov^^ed  her  if 
she  changed  her  position.  The  celebrated  vio- 
linist, Berthome  (it  is  our  shame  never  to  have 
heard  of  him),  when  a  boy,  saw  a  spider  habit- 
ually come  out  to  hear  when  he  was  practicing  : 
this  creature  at  last  became  familiar,  and  took  a 
seat  upon  the  desk.  Lenz  tells  of  a  goose  who 
followed  a  harp-player  wherever  he  performed, 
probably  to  hiss  him  out  of  self-respect.  Bing- 
ley  tells  of  a  pigeon  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
young  lady  who  played  brilliantly  on  the  harpsi- 
chord ;  the  pigeon  did  not  greatly  care  about  her 
playing,  except  when  she  played  the  song  of 
"  Speri  si,"  from  Handel's  opera,  Admetus:  then 
it  would  come  and  sit  by  the  window,  testifying 
pleasure  ;  when  the  song  was  over,  it  would  fly 
back  to  its  dovecote,  for  it  had  not  learnt  the  art 
of  clapping  wings  for  an  encore. 

In  the  matter  of  experience,  we  can  believe 
the  story  of  a  dog  who  either  was  not  blessed 
with  a  love  of  music,  or  had  a  master  given  to 
the  perpetration  of  atrocities  against  his  canine 
ear  ;  the  dog  whose  peace  was  broken  by  his 
master's  practice  on  the  violm,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  hide  the  stick.  Plutarch's  story  of  the 
mule  we  are  at  liberty,  we  hope,  to  set  down  in 
the  list  of  pleasant  fables.  The  mule  laden  with 
salt  blundered,  by  chance,  into  a  stream ;  on 
coming  out  it  found  its  load  to  be  so  agreeably 
lightened,  that  it  afterward  made  a  point  of  tak- 
ing a  bath  upon  its  travels.  To  cure  it  of  this 
trick,  the  panniers  were  filled  with  sponge,  and 
then  when  the  mule  came  out  of  the  water  with 
the  sponges  saturated,  it  felt  a  load  that  it  had 
reason  to  remember. 

Dr.  Pelican  saw  a  party  of  rats   around  the 
bunghole  of  a  cask  of  wine  dij)ping  their  tails  in 
and  then  licking  them.     Mr.  Jesse  tells  of  rats 
who  performed  a  similar  feat  with  an  oil-bottle. 
But  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  acute- 
j  ness   of   Degrandpre's  monkey.     Left  with  an 
1  open  bottle  of  aniseed  brandy,  he  sucked  what 
j  he  could  from  it  with  tongue  and  fingers,  and 
I  then  poured  sand  into  the  bottle  till  the  rest  ran 
'■  over.     Le  Vaillant,  the  African  traveler,  had  with 
:  him  dogs  and  a  monkey.     When  the  monkey 
j  was  weary  he  leapt  on  a  dog's  back  for  a  ride. 
■  One  dog  on  such  occasions  quietly  stood  still. 
1  The  monkey,  fearing  to  be  left  behind,  would 
i  presently  jump  off  and  hasten  to  the  caravan  : 
:  the  dog,  with  studious  politeness,  took  good  care 
\  to  give  him  precedence.     An  elephant — we  must 
at  once  append  one  tale  about  the  elephant,  whose 
great  sagacity  makes  him  the  hero  of  a  thousand 
[  and  one — an  elephant  belonging  to  an  officer  in 
the  Bengal  army,  was  left  during  the  long  ab- 
sence of  his  master  to  a  keeper  ;  who,  as  even 
elephant-ostlers  will  do,  cheated  him  of  his  ra- 
tions.    When  the  master  came  back,  the  poor 
half-starved  elephant  testified  the  greatest  joy ; 
the  keeper,   in   his   master's   presence,    put,  of 
course,  the  full  allowance  of  food  before  the  ele- 
phant, who  immediately  divided  it  into  two  parts ; 
one  representing  his  short  commons,  which  ho 
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dcvourod  greedily ;  the  other  representing  the 
Rnunint  to  wliich  he  had  been  defrauded  in  his 
dinners,  he  left.  The  oflicer  of  course  under- 
stood the  hint,  and  the  man  confessed  his  breach 
of  trust. 

We  must  get  rid  of  ar  jther  story  of  an  ele- 
phant ;  like  the  last,  perfectly  credible.  Ele- 
phants have  more  sagacity  than  dogs,  and  of 
dogs  few  tales  that  are  current  are  doubtful. 
This  is  the  tale  of  an  elephant  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  A  painter  used  to  study  from  the  ani- 
mals in  the  garden,  and  was  minded  once  to 
paint  the  elephant.  But  of  course  he  must  paint 
him  in  an  attitude ;  and  even  the  sagacity  of  an 
elephant  failed  to  understand  that  the  artist 
wished  him  to  keep  his  mouth  open,  and  hold 
up  his  trunk.  The  artist  therefore  got  a  little 
boy,  and  intrusted  to  his  care  a  bag  of  apples, 
which  he  was  to  throw  into  the  elephant's  mouth 
one  by  one,  obliging  him  in  this  way  to  keep  his 
trunk  uplifted.  "  The  apples,"  says  Mr.  Brode- 
rip,  "were  numerous,  but  the  painter  was  not  a 
Landseer,  and  as  he  had  not  the  faculty  of  seiz- 
ing and  transferring  character  with  Edwin's 
magical  power  and  rapidity,  the  task  was  tedious. 
By  the  master's  directions,  the  boy  occasionally 
deceived  the  elephant  by  a  simulated  chuck,  and 
thus  eked  out  the  supply.  Notwithstanding  the 
just  indignation  of  the  balked  expectant,  his 
gourmandise  checked  his  irritable  impatience  ; 
and,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  still  well-filled  bag, 
he  bore  the  repeated  disappointment,  crunching 
an  apple,  when  it  chanced  to  come,  with  appa- 
rent glee.  At  length  the  last  apple  was  thrown 
and  crunched,  the  empty  bag  was  laid  aside,  and 
the  elephant  applied  himself  to  his  water-tank 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  washing  down  his  repast. 
A  few  more  touches  would  have  completed  the 
picture,  Vv^hen  an  overwhelming  douche  from  his 
well-adjusted  trunk  obliterated  the  design,  and 
drenched  the  discomfited  painter.  Having,  by 
this  practical  application  of  retributive  justice, 
executed  judgment  on  the  instigator,  the  elephant, 
disdaining  the  boy,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
mere  instrument  of  wrong,  marched  proudly 
round  his  inclosure,  loudly  trumpeting  forth  his 
triumph." 

We  have  left  that  story  in  the  pleasant  words 
of  its  accomplished  narrator.  Mr.  Thomson  now 
shall  tell  us  one  in  his  way,  which  illustrates  the 
faculty  of  imitation  :  "  An  oran-otan,  brought  up 
by  Pere  Carbasson,  became  so  fond  of  him,  that 
wherever  he  went,  it  always  seemed  desirous  of 
accompanying  him  ;  whenever,  therefore,  he  had 
to  perform  the  service  of  his  church,  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  shutting  him  up  in  a  room. 
Once,  hovN'ever,  the  animal  escaped,  and  followed 
the  father  to  the  church,  where,  silently  mount- 
ing the  sounding-board  above  the  pulpit,  he  lay 
perfectly  still  till  the  sermon  commenced.  He 
then  crept  to  the  edge,  and  overlooking  the 
preacher,  imitated  all  his  gestures  in  so  gro- 
tesque a  manner,  that  the  whole  congregation 
were  unavoidably  urged  to  laugh.  'I'he  father, 
6ur[)rised  and  confounded  at  this  ill-timed  levity, 
severely  rebuked  their  inattention.     The  reproof 


failed  in  its  effect ;  the  congregation  still  laughed, 
and  the  preacher,  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  re- 
doubled his  vociferations  and  actions  ;  these  the 
ape  imitated  so  exactly,  that  the  congregation 
could  no  longer  restrain  themselves,  but  burst 
out  into  a  loud  and  continued  laughter."  Of 
course  a  friend  stepped  up  to  acquaint  the  preach- 
er with  the  existence  of  a  second  person  above 
the  sounding-board,  co-operating  with  him  zeal- 
ously. And  of  course  the  culprit  was  taken  out 
by  the  servants  of  the  church  with  a  face  ex- 
pressive of  insulted  innocence. 

There  was  a  dog  trained  to  run  on  errands  for 
his  master,  who  was  trotting  home  one  evening 
along  a  by-road,  with  a  basket  containing  hot 
pics  for  his  master's  supper,  when  two  highway- 
men dogs  burst  out  upon  him,  and  while  he  dog- 
fully  fought  one,  the  other  burglariously  broke 
into  his  basket.  The  dog  who  was  waylaid  saw 
instantly  that  fighting  would  not  save  the  pies  ; 
the  pies  must  go,  and  it  resolved  itself  into  a 
question  who  should  eat  them.  He  at  once  gave 
up  his  contest  with  the  adversary  ;  if  the  pies 
were  to  be  eaten — among  dogs,  at  least — his 
right  was  the  best,  so  he  immediately  darted  on 
the  basket  and  devoured  all  that  remained. 

A  story  of  an  elephant  again  comes  to  the  sur- 
face. At  Macassar,  an  elephant-driver  had  a 
cocoa-nut  given  him,  which  he  wantonly  struck 
twice  against  the  elephant's  forehead  to  break  it. 
The  next  day  they  were  passing  by  some  cocoa- 
nuts  in  the  street  exposed  for  sale.  The  ele- 
phant took  up  one,  and  began  to  knock  it  on  the 
driver's  head  ;  the  result,  unhappily,  was  fatal 
Elephants  commonly  discriminate  so  well,  as  to 
apportion  punishment  to  the  offense  against  them : 
they  are  considerate,  merciful,  and  magnanimous. 
Another  story  of  an  elephant,  we  think,  occurs  in 
one  of  Mr.  Broderip's  books.  A  visitor  to  an 
elephant  at  a  fair,  having  given  to  him  one  by  one 
a  number  of  good  ginger-bread  nuts,  thought  it  a 
good  joke  to  end  by  giving  him  at  once  a  bag  full 
of  the  hottest  kind.  The  elephant,  distressed 
with  pain,  took  bucket-full  after  bucket-full  of 
water,  and  the  joker,  warned  of  his  danger,  had 
barely  escaped  over  the  threshold  before  the  bucket 
was  flung  violently  after  his  departing  figure.  A 
year  afterward,  the  foolish  fellow  came  again, 
with  gingerbread  in  one  pocket  and  hot  spice  in 
the  other.  He  began  with  his  donations  of  gin- 
gerbread, and  then  modestly  substituted  one  hot 
nut.  The  moment  it  was  tasted  by  the  elephant, 
the  offender  was  remembered,  and  caught  up 
into  the  air  by  his  clothes  ;  his  weight  tore  them, 
and  he  fell,  leaving  the  elephant  his  tails  and 
some  part  of  his  trousers.  The  animal  putting 
them  on  the  floor  set  his  foot  upon  them,  and 
having  deliberately  picked  out  of  the  pockets  and 
eaten  all  the  gingerbread  that  he  considered  or- 
thodox, he  trod  upon  the  rest,  and  threw  the  tails 
away. 

The  Cape  baboons  appear  to  have  a  tact  for 
battle,  like  the  Caffres.  Lieutenant  Shipp  headed 
twenty  men,  to  recapture  sundry  coats  and  trows- 
ers  stolen  by  a  Cape  baboon.  He  made  a  circuit, 
to  cut  off  the  marauders  from  their  caverns ;  they 
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observed  him,  and  detaching  a  small  troop,  to 
guard  the  entrance,  kept  their  posts.  They  could 
be  seen  collecting  large  stones,  under  the  active 
superintendence  of  an  old  gray-headed  baboon, 
who  appeared  to  be  issuing  his  orders  as  a  gen- 
eral. The  soldiers  rushed  to  the  attack,  when 
down  came  an  avalanche  of  enormous  stones,  and 
Britons  left  baboons  the  masters  of  the  situation. 

Of  monkey-tricks,  the  Indians  have  an  amus- 
ing fable.  A  man  went  on  a  journey  with  a 
monkey  and  a  goat,  and  he  took  with  him,  for  his 
refreshment,  rice  and  curds.  Arrived  at  a  tank, 
the  man  resolved  to  bathe  and  dine.  While  he 
was  in  his  bath,  the  monkey  ate  his  dinner,  and, 
having  wiped  his  mouth  and  paws  on  the  goat's 
beard,  he  left  the  goat  to  settle  his  account.  When 
the  man  came  out  of  the  bath,  and  found  his  din- 
ner gone,  it  was  quite  easy  to  see,  by  the  goat's 
beard,  who  had  stolen  it. 

The  monkey  was  no  ass.  The  sense  of  asses 
is  not  rated  very  high  ;  but  that  is  a  mistake  about 
them.  They  are  shrewder  people  than  we  take 
them  for,  and  kind-hearted  as  well.  A  poor  hig- 
gler, living  near  Hawick,  had  an  ass  for  his  only 
companion  and  partner  in  the  business.  The 
higgler  being  palsied,  was  accustomed  to  assist 
himself  often  upon  the  road,  by  holding  to  the 
ass's  tail.  Once,  on  their  travels,  during  a  severe 
winter,  man  and  ass  were  plunged  into  a  snow- 
wreath,  near  Rule  Water.  After  a  hard  struggle, 
the  ass  got  out ;  but,  knowing  that  his  helpless 
master  was  still  buried,  he  made  his  way  to  him, 
and  placed  himself  so  that  his  tail  lay  ready  to 
his  partner's  hand.  The  higgler  grasped  it,  and 
was  dragged  out  to  a  place  of  safety.  Zoologi- 
cally speaking,  it  ought  not  to  be  thought  disre- 
spectful in  a  man  to  call  his  friend  "  an  ass." 

Elephants,  again.  They  show  their  good  taste, 
and  are  very  fond  of  children.  Dr.  Darwin  says: 
The  keeper  of  an  elephant,  in  his  journey  in  In- 
dia, sometimes  leaves  him  fixed  to  the  ground  by 
a  length  of  chain,  while  he  goes  into  the  woods 
to  collect  food  for  him ;  and,  by  way  of  recipro- 
cal attention,  asks  the  elephant  to  mind  his  child 
— a  child  unable  to  walk — while  he  is  gone.  The 
animal  defends  it ;  lets  it  creep  about  his  legs  ; 
and,  when  it  creeps  to  the  extremity  of  the  chain, 
he  gently  wraps  his  trunk  about  the  infant's  body, 
and  brings  it  again  into  the  middle  of  the  circle. 

And  now  we  can  not  clear  our  minds  of  ele- 
phants without  unburthening  a  story  which  we 
have  from  a  tale-teller  with  Indian  experience, 
and  which  we  imagine  to  be  now  first  told  in 
print.  It  causes  us  to  feel  that  in  a  Parliament 
of  animals,  elephants  would  have  divided  in  favor 
of  a  ten-hours'  bill.  There  was  a  large  ship's 
rudder  to  be  floated  ;  men  were  busy  about  it 
one  evening,  when  a  file  of  elephants  were  pass- 
ing, on  the  way  home  from  work,  and  it  was 
proposed  and  carried  that  an  elephant  might  as 
well  save  them  their  pains,  and  push  the  thing 
into  the  water  for  them.  So  an  elephant  was 
brought,  and  put  his  head  down,  and  appeared  to 
push  with  might,  but  not  a  beam  stirred.  An- 
other was  brought  to  help  him,  with  the  same 
result ;  and  finally,   as  many   elephants  as  the 


rudder  would  allow,  seemed  to  be  busy  and  did 
nothing.  So  the  elephants  went  home.  They 
had  struck,  and  declined  working  out  of  business 
hours.  Next  morning,  on  the  way  to  work,  one 
elephant  was  again  brought,  and  pushed  the  rud- 
der down  into  the  water,  almost  as  a  man  might 
push  a  walking-stick. 

Stories  illustrative  of  the  kindness,  gratitude, 
and  kindred  feelings  of  which  animals  are  capa- 
ble, have  no  end  ;  one  follows  on  another  ;  for  in 
fact,  the  animals,  bird,  beast,  and  fish,  are  all 
good  fellows,  if  you  come  to  know  them  properly. 
A  rat  tamed  by  a  prisoner  at  Genf  slept  in  his 
bosom.  Punished  for  some  fault,  it  ran  away, 
but  its  anger  or  its  fear  died  and  its  love  lived  on : 
in  a  month  it  returned.  The  prisoner  was  releas- 
ed, and  in  the  joy  of  liberty  it  did  not  come  into 
his  mind  to  take  his  old  companion  with  him. 
The  rat  coiled  itself  up  in  some  old  clothes  left 
by  his  friend,  all  that  was  left  of  him,  abstained 
from  food,  and  died  in  three  days. 

A  surgeon  at  Dover  saw  in  the  streets  a  wound- 
ed terrier,  and  like  a  true  man  took  it  home  with 
him,  cured  it  in  two  days,  and  let  it  go.  The 
terrier  ran  home,  resolved  to  pay  the  doctor  by 
installments.  For  many  succeeding  weeks  he  paid 
a  daily  visit  to  the  surgery,  wagged  his  tail  vio- 
lently for  some  minutes  and  departed.  Tail- 
wagging  is  dog's  money,  and  when  this  dog 
thought  that  he  had  paid  in  his  own  coin  a  pro- 
per doctor's  bill,  the  daily  visit  to  the  surgery  was 
discontinued. 

AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REVa 
LUTION. 

DURING  my  residence  at  London  in  the  early 
part  of  1848, 1  became  acquainted  with  Count 

and  his  friend  Del  Uomo,  both  Italians.  They 

had  settled  at  London  about  two  years  previous- 
ly, and  were  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  at- 
tachment subsisting  between  them.  I  believe  it 
was  four  years  since  they  had  left  Lombardy,  and 
they  had  clung  together  in  exile  closer  than 
brothers.  Del  Uomo  was  several  years  the  senior. 
His  age  might  be  about  thirty  ;  and  a  nobler 
looking  Italian  I  never  met  with.  There  was  a 
majesty  in  his  fine  manly  form,  and  a  dignity  in 
his  bearing,  that  impressed  every  body  at  first 
sight.  His  countenance  was  peculiarly  hand- 
some, yet  shaded  with  an  expression  of  habitual 
melancholy.  His  piercing  black  eyes,  and  long 
black  hair,  and  flowing  beard,  added  to  the  inter- 
est of  his  aspect.     His  influence  over  hi^5  young 

companion  was  most  extraordinary.    Count 

regarded  him  as  friend,  brother,  father.  What- 
ever Del  Uomo  did  or  said  was  right  in  his  eyes ; 
and  yet  on  the  vital  subject  of  religion  the  two 
were  diametrically  opposed. 

At  the  time  in  question,  Italy  was  in  a  flame 
of  war,  and  refugee  Italians  were  hurrying  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  fight  in  what  they  deem- 
ed a  righteous  cause.    For  reasons  not  necessary 

to  be  named.  Count  could  not  himself  join 

his  fellow-patriots  ;  but  hi.s  pen  and  his  purse 
were  devoted  to  the  cause.  Del  Uomo,  however, 
at  once  prepared  to  leave  for  the  seat  of  war     "  I 
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have  a  father,  mother,  and  sisters,"  said  he,  **  who 
are  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  my  poor  bleeding  country, 
my  sword  must  be  drawn."  His  friend  was  al- 
most heartbroken  to  part  with  him,  but  there  was 
no  alternative.  Well  do  I  remember  the  morning 
when  Del  Uomo  left  London.  Numbers  of  Ital- 
ians assembled  to  bid  him  farewell,  and  the  part- 
ing scene  was  deeply  affecting.  When  I  myself 
wrung  his  hand,  and  bade  God  speed  him,  I  felt 
the  subtle  involuntary  presentiment  that  he  would 
be  shot,  and  mentioned  it  to  my  friends  at  the 
time.  Little,  however,  did  I  think  in  what  man- 
ner he  would  meet  his  end. 

Many  months  rolled  on,  with  varying  success 
to  the  arms  of  Italy.  I  frequently  heard  tidings 
of  Del  Uomo  from  his  friend.  The  gallant  fellow 
had  obtained  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  cav- 
alry, and  was  said  to  have  distinguished  himself 
in  every  action.  Ere  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
his  regiment  was  almost  annihilated,  but  he  him- 
self escaped,  I  beheve,  without  a  wound.  Aus- 
tria triumphed,  and  Italy  was  bound  in  chains 
heavier  than  ever. 

One  morning.  Count received  a  parcel  of 

letters  from  Italy,  the  perusal  of  which  threw 
him  into  a  state  of  distraction.  It  was  two  or 
three  days  ere  I  learned  their  full  import — detail- 
ing the  following  intelligence  of  the  betrayal  of 
Del  Uomo  to  his  enemies,  and  his  cruel  death. 

The  parents  and  family  of  Del  Uomo  remained 
in  Lombardy — he  himself  being  in  security  in 
some  other  part  of  Italy.  He  was  seized  v/ith  an 
intense  desire  to  see  them  once  more,  and  at  all 
hazards  determined  to  indulge  in  this  natural 
yearning.  He  had  fought  openly  and  manfully 
against  the  Austrians,  and,  however  merciless 
they  might  be,  he  did  not  think  they  would  have 
sufficient  colorable  excuse  to  put  him  to  death, 
even  if  he  were  recognized  and  seized.  Probably 
he  was  correct  in  this,  but  he  had  not  reckoned 
on  the  depths  of  perfidy  to  which  they  w^ould  de- 
scend. 

Hardly  had  he  set  foot  in  the  Lombard  ter- 
ritory, ere  he  was  recognized  by  a  creature  of 
Austria,  who  instantly  planned  his  destructioji, 
Accosting  Del  Uomo,  this  spy  inquired  whether 
he  were  not  about  to  visit  such  a  town?  (I  be- 
lieve, the  very  town  where  his  parents  dwelt.) 
The  unsuspicious  fellow  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive. "  Then,"  said  the  other,  "  would  you  do 
me  the  favor  to  deliver  this  letter  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  there  resident  1  I  have  no  other  oppor- 
tunity to  send  it,  and  shall  be  infinitely  obliged." 
Del  Uomo,  with  his  usual  kindliness  of  disposi- 
tion, instantly  consented,  and  put  the  letter  into 
his  pocket,  without  even  looking  at  the  super- 
scription. From  that  moment  his  doom  was 
sealed,  and  he  went  as  a  victim  to  the  slaughter. 

No  sooner  had  he  embraced  his  family  than  the 
bloodhounds  of  Austria  were  on  his  track,  and  to 
his  amazement,  he  was  seized,  and  accused  of 
being  engaged  in  a  traitorous  design.  He  indig- 
nantly denied  it.  "  I  fought  in  open  battle  against 
you,  man  to  man,  sword  to  sword,"  replied  he ; 
"but  the  war  is  over,  and  never  since  have  I 


done  aught  against  Austria."  He  was  searched, 
and  the  letter  given  him  to  deliver  found  in  his 
pocket.  It  was  opened,  and  proved  to  be  a  trea- 
sonable correspondence  addressed  to  one  known 
as  a  conspirator.  Vain  all  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  came  into  his  possession — 
vain  all  the  frantic  prayers  for  mercy  by  his 
agonized  family.  The  ruthless  Austrians  only 
required  a  fair-seeming  pretext  to  put  so  distin- 
guished an  enemy  to  death,  and  here  it  was. 
Whether  the  general  in  command  did  or  did  not 
believe  Del  Uomo  guilty,  admits  of  some  doubt ; 
but  that  mattered  not,  so  far  as  his  doom  was 
concerned.  Little  respite — no  mercy.  He  was 
condemned  to  be  .shot  on  the  spot.  The  priest,  his 
confessor,  was  so  satisfied  of  his  innocency,  that 
he  even  knelt  to  the  Austrian  general,  imploring 
pardon,  or  at  least  a  respite  till  the  truth  could 
be  investigated  ;  but  the  general  only  answered, 
"He  dies!" 

Del  Uomo  behaved  like  a  Christian  and  a  hero. 
He  prayed  fervently  to  God  to  receive  his  soul. 
Death  he  feared  not  in  itself,  but  the  bitterness 
of  such  a  death  as  this  to  his  poor  family  was  in- 
deed an  awful  trial.  He  was  led  out  to  the  fatal 
spot,  and  there  he  embraced  his  relatives  for  the 
last  time.  He  gave  his  watch  to  his  father,  his 
handkerchief  to  a  sister,  and  bequeathed  other  lit- 
tle mementoes  to  his  friends.  His  poor  mother 
swooned  away,  but  his  father  and  one  or  two  sis- 
ters stood  by  him  till  all  was  over.  They  offered 
to  bind  his  eyes,  but  he  refused.  "No,"  said 
he,  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  look  upon  death.  I  will 
enter  eternity  with  open  eyes."  And  he  looked 
his  farewell  at  his  friends,  at  the  glorious  orb  of 
day,  at  the  landscape,  at  the  soil  of  Italy,  so  soon 
to  be  watered  with  his  blood  ;  then  he  drew  him- 
self to  his  full  height,  bared  his  breast,  and,  with 
flashing  eyes,  cried,  "  Fire,  soldiers  !  Long  live 
Italy  !"  Nine  balls  pierced  him,  and  he  ceased 
to  breathe.    Peace  to  the  memory  of  Del  Uomo  ! 

THE  MIGHTY  MAGICIAN. 

HE  stood  upon  the  summit  of  a  mount, 
Waving  a  Avand  above  his  head  uplifted  ; 
And  smote  the  ground,  whence  gushed,  as  from  a  fount, 

A  sparkling  stream,  with  magic  virtues  gifted. 
It  fill'd  the  air  with  music  as  it  leapt. 

Merrily  bounding  over  hill  and  hollow  ; 
And  swiftly  to  the  distant  plain  it  swept. 

Gurgling  a  challenge  to  the  birds  to  follow. 
Onward  and  onward,  parting  as  it  ran 

A  thousand  streamlets  from  the  parent  river. 
It  roU'd  among  the  farthest  haunts  of  man. 

Wooing  the  sunlight  on  its  breast  to  quiver. 
Where'er  it  flow'd,  it  fed  the  desert  earth 

With  wholesome  aliment,  its  seeds  to  nourish ; 
Quickening  its  treasures  into  rapid  birth, 

And  bidding  golden  harvests  spring  and  flourish. 
Fair  thriving  cities  rising  on  its  banks, 

Gather'd  the  noble,  and  enrich'd  the  hurnble  ; 
Throng'd  with  the  happy  in  their  various  ranks. 

They  rear'd  proud  domes  that  ages  scarce  could  crumble. 
The  Great  Magician  from  his  lofty  height 

Beheld  the  world,  with  boundless  plenty  teeming. 
And  his  eye  kindled  with  a  sense  of  might, 

Proudly,  yet  sollly,  at  the  prospect  gleaming. 
"  Tve  wrought,"  he  cried,  "  rich  blessings  for  mankind  i 

I've  thrill'd  with  hai)pincss  the  hearts  of  mournc/s  ; 
And  Fame  will  waft  upon  her  wings  of  wind 

The  deeds  of  Peace  to  earth's  remotest  corners  !" 


TWO  KINDS  OF  HONESTY. 
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SOME  few  years  ago,  there  resided  in  Long 
Acre  an  eccentric  old  Jew,  named  Jacob 
Benjamin  :  he  kept  a  seed  shop,  in  which  he 
likewise  carried  on — not  a  common  thing,  we 
believe,  in  London — the  sale  of  meal,  and  had 
risen  from  the  lowest  dregs  of  poverty,  by  indus- 
try and  self-denial,  till  he  grew  to  be  an  affluent 
tradesman.  He  was,  indeed,  a  rich  man  ;  for  as 
he  had  neither  wife  nor  child  to  spend  his  money, 
nor  kith  nor  kin  to  borrow  it  of  him,  he  had  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with. 
Lavish  it  on  himself  he  could  not,  for  his  early 
habits  stuck  to  him,  and  his  wants  were  few. 
He  was  always  clean  and  decent  in  his  dress, 
but  he  had  no  taste  for  elegance  or  splendor  in 
any  form,  nor  had  even  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
any  charms  for  him  ;  so  that,  though  he  was  no 
miser,  his  money  kept  on  accumulating,  while  it 
occurred  to  him  now  and  then  to  wonder  what 
he  should  do  with  it  hereafter.  One  would  think 
ho  need  not  have  wondered  long,  when  there 
were  so  many  people  suffering  from  the  want  of 
what  he  abounded  in ;  but  Mr.  Benjamin,  honest 
man,  had  his  crotchets  like  other  folks.  In  the 
first  place,  he  had  less  sympathy  with  poverty 
than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  how 
poor  he  had  once  been  himself;  but  he  had  a 
theory,  just  in  the  main,  though  by  no  means 
without  its  exceptions — that  the  indigent  have 
generally  themselves  to  thank  for  their  privations. 
Judging  from  his  own  experience,  he  believed 
that  there  was  bread  for  every  body  that  would 
take  the  trouble  of  earning  it ;  and  as  he  had 
had  little  difficulty  in  resisting  temptation  him- 
self, and  was  not  philosopher  enough  to  allow  for 
the  varieties  of  human  character,  he  had  small 
compassion  for  those  who  injured  their  prospects 
by  yielding  to  it.  Then  he  had  found,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  even  to  the  apparently 
well-doing,  assistance  was  not  always  servicea- 
ble. Endeavor  was  relaxed,  and  gratuities,  once 
received,  were  looked  for  again.  Doubtless,  part 
of  this  evil  result  was  to  be  sought  in  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin's own  defective  mode  of  proceeding  ;  but 
I  repeat,  he  was  no  philosopher,  and  in  matters 
of  this  sort  he  did  not  see  much  farther  than  his 
nose,  which  was,  however,  a  very  long  one. 

To  public  charities  he  sometimes  subscribed 
liberally ;  but  his  hand  was  frequently  withheld 
by  a  doubt  regarding  the  judicious  expenditure 
of  the  funds,  and  this  doubt  was  especially  forti- 
fied after  chancing  to  see  one  day,  as  he  was 
passing  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  a  con- 
course of  gentlemen  turn  out,  with  very  flushed 
faces,  who  had  been  dining  together  for  the 
benefit  of  some  savages  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
Ocoan,  accused  of  devouring  human  flesh — a 
practice  so  abhorrent  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  that  he 
had  subscribed  for  their  conversion.  But  failing 
to  perceive  the  connection  betwixt  the  dinner 
and  that  desirable  consummation,  his  name  ap- 
peared henceforth  less  frequently  in  printed  lists, 
and  he  felt  more  uncertain  than  before  as  to  what 
branch  of  unknown  posterity  he  should  bequeath 
his  fortune. 


In  the  mean  time,  he  kept  on  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,  standing  behind  his  counter,  and 
serving  his  customers,  assisted  by  a  young 
woman  called  Leah  Leet,  who  acted  as  his  shop- 
woman,  and  in  whom,  on  the  whole,  he  felt  more 
interest  than  in  any  body  else  in  the  world,  in- 
somuch that  it  even  sometimes  glanced  across 
his  mind,  whether  he  should  not  make  her  the 
heiress  of  all  his  wealth.  He  never,  however, 
gave  her  the  least  reason  to  expect  such  a  thing, 
being  himself  incapable  of  conceiving  that,  if  he 
entertained  the  notion,  he  ought  to  prepare  her 
by  education  for  the  good  fortune  that  awaited 
her.  But  he  neither  perceived  this  necessity, 
nor,  if  he  had,  would  he  have  liked  to  lose  the 
services  of  a  person  he  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to. 

At  length,  one  day  a  new  idea  struck  him.  He 
had  been  reading  the  story  of  his  namesake,  Ben- 
jamin, in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  question 
occurred  to  him,  how  many  among  his  purchasers 
of  the  poorer  class — and  all  who  came  to  his  shop 
personally  were  of  that  class — would  bring  back 
a  piece  of  money  they  might  find  among  their 
meal,  and  he  thought  he  should  like  to  try  a  few 
of  them  that  were  his  regular  customers.  The 
experiment  would  amuse  his  mind,  and  the  money 
he  might  lose  by  it  he  did  not  care  for.  So  he 
began  with  shillings,  slipping  one  among  the 
flour  before  he  handed  it  to  the  purchaser.  But 
the  shillings  never  came  back — perhaps  people 
did  not  think  so  small  a  sum  worth  returning  ; 
so  he  went  on  to  half-crowns  and  crowns,  and 
now  and  then,  in  very  particular  cases,  he  even 
ventured  a  guinea ;  but  it  was  always  with  the 
same  luck,  and  the  longer  he  tried,  the  more  he 
distrusted  there  being  any  honesty  in  the  world, 
and  the  more  disposed  he  felt  to  leave  all  his 
money  to  Leah  Leet,  who  had  lived  with  him  so 
long,  and  to  his  belief,  had  never  wronged  him 
of  a  penny. 

"  Wliat's  this  you  have  put  into  the  gruel, 
Mary  1"  said  a  pale,  sickly-looking  man,  one 
evening,  taking  something  out  of  his  mouth, 
which  he  held  toward  the  feeble  gleams  emitted 
by  a  farthing  rush-light  standing  on  the  mantle- 
piece. 

"What  is  it,  father?"  inquired  a  young  girl, 
approaching  him.     "  Isn't  the  gruel  goodi" 

"  It's  good  enough,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  but 
here's  something  in  it :  it's  a  shilling,  I  believe." 

"  It's  a  guinea,  I  declare  !"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
as  she  took  the  coin  from  him  and  examined  it 
nearer  the  light. 

"A  guinea  !"  repeated  the  man;  "well,  that's 
the  first  bit  of  luck  I've  had  these  seven  years  or 
more.  It  never  could  have  come  when  we  wanted 
it  worse.     Show  it  us  here,  Mary." 

"But  it's  not  ours,  father,"  said  Mary.  "I 
paid  away  the  last  shilling  we  had  for  the  meal, 
and  here's  the  change." 

"  God  has  sent  it  us,  girl !  He  saw  our  dis- 
tress, and  He  sent  it  us  in  His  mercy!"  said  the 
man,  grasping  the  piece  of  gold  with  his  thin, 
bony  fingers. 

"  It  must  be  Mr.  Benjamin's,"  returned  she. 
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*'  He  must  have  dropped  it  into  the  meal-tub  that 
stands  by  the  counter." 

"  How  do  you  know  thati"  inquired  the  man 
with  an  impatient  tone  and  a  half-angry  glance. 
"  How  can  you  tell  how  it  came  into  the  gruel  1 
Perhaps  it  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  sauce-pan.  Most  likely 
it  was." 

"  Oh,  no,  father,"  said  Mary  :  "  it  is  long  since 
we  had  a  guinea." 

"A  guinea  that  we  knew  of;  but  I've  had 
plenty  in  my  time,  and  how  do  you  know  this  is 
not  one  we  had  overlooked  1" 

"  We've  wanted  a  guinea  too  much  to  overlook 
one,"  answered  she.  "  But  never  mind,  father  ; 
eat  your  gruel,  and  don't  think  of  it :  your  cheeks 
are  getting  quite  red  with  talking  so,  and  you 
won't  be  able  to  sleep  when  you  go  to  bed." 

"I  don't  expect  to  sleep,"  said  the  man,  peev- 
ishly ;   "  I  never  do  sleep." 

"  I  think  you  will,  after  that  nice  gruel !"  said 
Mary,  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
tenderly  kissing  his  cheek. 

"And  a  guinea  in  it  to  give  it  a  relish,  too  !" 
returned  the  father,  with  a  faint  smile  and  an  ex- 
pression of  archness,  betokening  an  inner  nature 
very  different  from  the  exterior  which  sorrow  and 
poverty  had  encrusted  on  it. 

His  daughter  then  proposed  that  he  should  go 
to  bed  ;  and  having  assisted  him  to  undress,  and 
arranged  her  little  household  matters,  she  retired 
behind  a  tattered,  drab-colored  curtain  which 
shaded  her  own  mattress,  and  laid  herself  down 
to  rest. 

The  apartment  in  which  this  little  scene  oc- 
curred, was  in  the  attic  story  of  a  mean  house, 
situated  in  one  of  the  narrow  courts  or  alle3's 
betwixt  the  Strand  and  Drury-lane.  The  furni- 
ture it  contained  was  of  the  poorest  description ; 
the  cracked  window-panes  were  coated  with  dust ; 
and  the  scanty  fire  in  the  grate,  although  the 
evening  was  cold  enough  to  make  a  large  one 
desirable — all  combined  to  testify  to  the  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  a  sorry  retreat  for 
declining  years  and  sickness,  and  a  sad  and 
cheerless  home  for  the  fresh  cheek  and  glad 
hopes  of  youth ;  and  all  the  worse,  that  neither 
father  nor  daughter  v/as  "to  the  manner  born  ;" 
for  poor  John  Glegg  had,  as  he  said,  had  plenty 
of  guineas  in  his  time  ;  at  least,  what  should 
have  been  plenty,  had  they  been  wisely  hus- 
banded. But  John,  to  describe  the  thing  as  he 
saw  it  himself,  had  always  "  had  luck  against 
him."  It  did  not  signify  what  he  undertook,  his 
undertakings  invariably  turned  out  ill. 

He  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  had  passed  a 
great  portion  of  his  life  there  ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  him,  he  had  no  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins,  or 
he  might  have  been  blessed  with  some  small 
modicum  of  the  caution  for  which  that  nation  is 
said  to  be  distinguished.  His  father  had  been  a 
cooper,  and  when  quite  a  young  man,  John  had 
succeeded  to  a  well-established  business  in  Aber- 
deen. His  principal  commerce  consisted  in  fur- 
nishing the  retail-dealers  with  casks,  wherein  to 
pack  their  dried  fish ;  but  partly  from  good-nature. 


and  partly  from  indolence,  he  allowed  them  to 
run  such  long  accounts,  that  they  were  apt  to 
overlook  the  debt  altogether  in  their  calculations, 
and  to  take  refuge  in  bankruptcy  when  the  de- 
mand was  pressed  and  the  supply  of  goods  with- 
held— his  negligence  thus  proving,  in  its  results, 
as  injurious  to  them  as  to  himself  Five  hundred 
pounds  embarked  in  a  scheme  projected  by  a  too 
sanguine  friend,  for  establishing  a  local  news- 
paper, which  "  died  ere  it  was  born  ;"  and  a  fire, 
occurring  at  a  time  that  John  had  omitted  to  re- 
new his  insurance,  had  seriously  damaged  his 
resources,  when  some  matter  of  business  having 
taken  him  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  that  his  branch  of  trade,  which 
had  of  late  years  been  alarmingly  declining  in 
Aberdeen,  was  there  in  the  most  flourishing  con- 
dition. Delighted  with  the  prospect  this  state 
of  affairs  opened,  and  eager  to  quit  the  spot 
where  misfortune  had  so  unrelentingly  pursued 
him,  John,  having  first  secured  a  house  at  Ram- 
say, returned  to  fetch  his  wife,  children,  and 
merchandise,  to  this  new  home.  Having  freighted 
a  small  vessel  for  their  conveyance,  he  expected 
to  be  deposited  at  his  own  door ;  but  he  had  un- 
happily forgotten  to  ascertain  the  character  of 
the  captain,  who,  under  pretense  that,  if  he  en- 
tered the  harbor,  he  should  probably  be  wind- 
bound  for  several  weeks,  persuaded  them  to  go 
ashore  in  a  small  boat,  promising  to  lie-to  till 
they  had  landed  their  goods  ;  but  the  boat  had 
no  sooner  returned  to  the  ship,  than,  spreading 
his  sails  to  the  wind,  he  was  soon  out  of  sight, 
leaving  John  and  his  family  on  the  beach,  with 
— to  recur  to  his  own  phraseology — '*  nothing 
but  what  they  stood  up  in." 

Having  with  some  difficulty  found  shelter  foi 
the  night,  they  proceeded  on  the  following  morn- 
ing in  a  boat  to  Ramsay  ;  but  here  it  was  found 
that,  owing  to  some  informality,  the  people  who 
had  possession  of  the  house  refused  to  give  it  up, 
and  the  wanderers  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  an  inn.  The  next  thing  was  to  pursue,  and 
recover  the  lost  goods  ;  but  some  weeks  elapsed 
before  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  could  be  found ; 
and  at  length,  when  John  did  reach  Liverpool, 
the  captain  had  left  it,  carrying  away  with  him 
a  considerable  share  of  the  property.  With  the 
remainder,  John,  after  many  expenses  and  de- 
lays, returned  to  the  island,  and  resumed  his 
business.  But  he  soon  discovered  to  his  cost, 
that  the  calculations  he  had  made  were  quite 
fallacious,  owing  to  his  having  neglected  to  in- 
quire Vv'hether  the  late  prosperous  season  had 
been  a  normal  or  an  exceptional  one.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  the  latter  ;  and  several  very  un- 
favorable ones  that  succeeded  reduced  the  family 
to  great  distress,  and  finally  to  utter  ruin. 

Relinquishing  his  shop  and  his  goods  to  his 
creditors,  John  Glegg,  heart-sick  and  weary, 
sought  a  refuge  in  London — a  proceeding  to 
which  he  was  urged  by  no  prudential  motives, 
but  rather  by  the  desire  to  fly  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  scenes  of  his  vexations  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  because  he  had  heard  that  the  metro- 
polis was  a  place  in  which  a  man  might  conceal 
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his  poverty,  and  suffer  and  starve  at  his  ease, 
untroubled  by  impertinent  curiosity  or  officious 
benevolence  ;  and,  above  all,  believing  it  to  be 
the  spot  where  he  was  least  likely  to  fall  in  with 
any  of  his  former  acquaintance. 

But  here  a  new  calamity  awaited  him,  worse 
than  all  the  rest.  A  fever  broke  out  in  the 
closely-populated  neighborhood  in  which  they 
had  fixed  their  abode,  and  first  two  of  his  three 
children  took  it,  and  died  ;  and  then  himself  and 
his  wife — rendered  meet  subjects  for  infection  by 
anxiety  of  mind  and  poor  living — were  attacked 
with  the  disease.  He  recovered  ;  at  least  he  sur- 
vived, though  with  an  enfeebled  constitution,  but 
he  lost  his  wife,  a  wise  and  patient  woman,  who 
had  been  his  comforter  and  sustainer  through  all 
his  misfortunes — misfortunes  which,  after  vainly 
endeavoring  to  avert,  she  supported  with  heroic 
and  uncomplaining  fortitude  ;  but  dying,  she  left 
him  a  precious  legacy  in  Mary,  who,  with  a  fine 
nature,  and  the  benefit  of  her  mother's  precept 
and  example,  had  been  to  him  ever  since  a  treas- 
ure of  filial  duty  and  tenderness. 

A  faint  light  dawned  through  the  dirty  window 
on  the  morning  succeeding  the  little  event  with 
which  we  opened  our  story,  when  Mary  rose 
softly  from  her  humble  couch,  and  stepping  light- 
ly to  where  her  father's  clothes  lay  on  a  chair,  at 
the  foot  of  his  bed,  she  put  her  hand  into  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  and,  extracting  therefrom  the 
guinea  which  had  been  found  in  the  gruel  the 
preceding  evening,  she  transferred  it  to  her  own. 
She  then  dressed  herself,  and  having  ascertained 
that  her  father  still  slept,  she  quietly  left  the 
room.  The  hour  was  yet  so  early,  and  the  streets 
so  deserted,  that  Mary  almost  trembled  to  find 
herself  in  them  alone  ;  but  she  was  anxious  to 
^o  what  she  considered  her  duty  without  the 
pain  of  contention.  John  Glegg  was  naturally 
an  honest  and  well-intentioned  man,  but  the 
weakness  that  had  blasted  his  life  adhered  to  him 
still.  They  were  doubtless  in  terrible  need  of  the 
guinea,  and  since  it  was  not  by  any  means  cer- 
tain that  the  real  owner  would  be  found,  he  saw 
no  great  harm  in  appropriating  it ;  but  Mary 
wasted  no  casuistry  on  the  matter.  That  the 
money  was  not  legitimately  theirs,  and  that  they 
had  no  right  to  retain  it,  was  all  she  saw  ;  and 
so  seeing,  she  acted  unhesitatingly  on  her  con- 
victions. 

She  had  bought  the  meal  at  Mr.  Benjamin's, 
because  her  father  complained  of  the  quality  of 
that  she  procured  in  the  smaller  shops,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  had  served  her  himself.  From 
the  earliness  of  the  hour,  however,  though  the 
shop  was  open,  he  was  not  in  it  when  she  arrived 
on  her  errand  of  restitution ;  but  addressing  Leah 
Leet,  who  was  dusting  the  counter,  she  mentioned 
the  circumstance,  and  tendered  the  guinea ;  which 
the  other  took  and  dropped  into  the  till,  without 
acknowledgment  or  remark.  Now  Mary  had  not 
restored  the  money  with  any  view  to  praise  or 
rewa.rd :  the  thought  of  either  had  not  occurred  ! 
to  her  ;  but  she  was,  nevertheless,  pained  by  the  : 
dry,  cold,  thankless  manner  with  which  the  res- 
titution was  accepted,  and  she  felt  that  a  little 


civility  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  on  such 
an  occasion. 

She  was  thinking  of  this  on  her  way  back, 
when  she  observed  Mr.  Benjamin  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street.  The  fact  was,  that  he 
did  not  sleep  at  the  shop,  but  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  metropolis,  and  he  was  now  proceed- 
ing from  his  residence  to  Long  Acre.  When 
he  caught  her  eye,  he  was  standing  still  on  the 
pavement,  and  looking,  as  it  appeared,  at  her,  so 
she  dropped  him  a  courtesy,  and  walked  for- 
ward ;  while  the  old  man  said  to  himself ; 
"  That's  the  girl  that  got  the  guinea  in  her  meal 
yesterday.  I  wonder  if  she  has  been  to  return 
it!" 

It  was  Mary's  pure,  innocent,  but  dejected 
countenance,  that  had  induced  him  to  make  her 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  costly  experiments. 
He  thought  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  honesty 
in  the  world,  that  it  would  find  a  fit  refuge  in 
that  young  bosom  ;  and  the  early  hour,  and  the 
direction  in  which  she  was  coming,  led  him  to 
hope  that  he  might  sing  Eureka  at  last.  When 
he  entered  the  shop,  Leah  stood  behind  the 
counter,  as  usual,  looking  very  staid  and  de- 
mure;  but  all  she  said  was,  "Good-morning;" 
and  when  he  inquired  if  any  body  had  been  there, 
she  quietly  answered  :  "  No  ;  nobody." 

Mr.  Benjamin  was  confirmed  in  his  axiom; 
but  he  consoled  himself  with  the  idea,  that  as 
the  girl  was  doubtless  very  poor,  the  guinea 
might  be  of  some  use  to  her.  In  the  mean  time, 
Mary  was  boiling  the  gruel  for  her  father's  break- 
fast, the  only  food  she  could  afford  him,  till  she 
got  a  few  shillings  that  were  owing  to  her  for 
needle-work. 

"  Well,  father,  dear,  how  are  you  this  morn- 
ingl" 

"  I  scarce  know,  Mary.  I've  been  dreaming  ; 
and  it  was  so  like  reality,  that  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve yet  it  was  a  dream  ;"  and  his  eyes  wan- 
dered over  the  room,  as  if  looking  for  something. 

"Vvhat  is  it,  father  1  Do  you  want  your 
breakfast  1     It  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes." 

"  I've  been  dreaming  of  a  roast  fov,'l  and  a 
glass  of  Scotch  ale,  Mary.  I  thought  you  came 
in  with  the  fowl,  and  a  bottle  in  your  hand,  and 
said  :  "  See,  father,  this  is  what  I've  bought  with 
the  guinea  we  found  in  the  meal  I'  " 

"  But  I  couldn't  do  that,  father,  you  know. 
It  wouldn't  have  been  honest  to  spend  other 
people's  money." 

"  Nonsense !"  answered  John.  "Whose  mon- 
ey is  it,  I  should  like  to  knowl  What  belongs 
to  no  one,  we  may  as  well  claim  as  any  body 
else." 

"  But  it  must  belong  to  somebody  ;  and,  as  I 
knew  it  was  not  ours,  I've  carried  it  back  to  Mr. 
Benjamin." 

"  You  havel"  said  Glegg,  sitting  up  in  bed. 

"  Yes,  I  have,  father.  Don't  be  angry.  I'm 
sure  you  won't  when  you  think  better  of  it." 

But  John  was  very  angry  indeed.  He  was 
dreadfully  disappointed  at  losing  the  delicacies 
that  his  sick  appetite  hungered  for,  and  which, 
he  fancied,  v/ould  do  more  to  restore  him  than  all 
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the  doctors'  stuff  in  London  ;  and,  so  far,  he  was 
perhaps  right.  He  bitterly  reproached  Mary  for 
want  of  sympathy  with  his  sufferings,  and  was 
peevish  and  cross  all  day.  At  night,  however, 
his  better  nature  regained  the  ascendant ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  poor  girl  wipe  the  tears  from 
her  eyes,  as  her  nimble  needle  flew  through  the 
scams  of  a  shirt  she  was  making  for  a  cheap 
warehouse  in  the  Strand,  his  heart  relented, 
and,  holding  out  his  hand,  he  drew  her  fondly 
toward  him. 

"You're  right,  Mary,"  he  said,  "and  I'm 
wrong  ;  but  I'm  not  myself  with  this  long  illness, 
and  I  often  think  if  I  had  good  food  I  should  get 
well,  and  be  able  to  do  something  for  myself.  It 
falls  hard  upon  you,  my  girl :  and  often  when  I 
see  you  slaving  to  support  my  useless  life,  I  wish 
I  was  dead  and  out  of  the  way  ;  and  then  you 
could  do  very  well  for  yourself,  and  I  think  that 
pretty  face  of  yours  would  get  you  a  husband 
perhaps."  And  Mary  flung  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  and  told  him  how  willing  she  was  to  work 
for  him,  and  how  forlorn  she  should  be  without 
him,  and  desired  she  might  never  hear  any  more 
of  such  v^ricked  wishes.  Still,  she  had  an  ardent 
desire  to  give  him  the  fowl  and  the  ale  he  had 
longed  for,  for  his  next  Sunday's  dinner ;  but, 
alas  !  she  could  not  compass  it.  But  on  that 
very  Sunday,  the  one  that  succeeded  these  little 
events,  Leah  Leet  appeared  with  a  smart  new 
bonnet  and  gown,  at  a  tea-party  given  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  to  three  or  four  of  his  intimate  friends. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  such  small  inex- 
pensive entertainments,  and  he  made  it  a  point 
to  invite  Leah  ;  partly  because  she  made  the  tea 
for  him,  and  partly  because  he  wished  to  keep 
her  out  of  other  society,  lest  she  should  get  mar- 
ried and  leave  him — a  thing  he  much  deprecated 
on  all  accounts.  She  was  accustomed  to  his 
business,  he  was  accustomed  to  her,  and,  above 
all,  she  was  so  honest ! 

But  there  are  various  kinds  of  honesty.  Mary 
Griegg's  was  of  the  pure  sort ;  it  was  such  as 
nature  and  her  mother  had  instilled  into  her ;  it 
was  the  honesty  of  high  principle.  But  Leah 
was  honest,  because  she  had  been  taught  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  and  as  she  had  her 
living  to  earn,  it  was  extremely  necessary  that 
she  should  be  guided  by  the  axiom,  or  she  might 
come  to  poverty  and  want  bread,  like  others  she 
saw,  who  lost  good  situations  from  failing  in  this 
particular. 

Nov/,  after  all,  this  is  but  a  sandy  foundation 
for  honesty ;  because  a  person  v/ho  is  not  actu- 
ated by  a  higher  motive,  will  naturally  have  no 
objection  to  a  little  peculation  in  a  safe  way — 
that  is,  when  they  think  there  is  no  possible 
chance  of  being  found  out.  In  short,  such  hon- 
esty is  but  a  counterfeit,  and,  like  all  counter- 
feits, it  v/ill  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
(genuine  article.  Such,  however,  was  Leah's, 
who  had  been  bred  up  by  worldly-wise  teachers, 
who  neither  taught  nor  knew  any  better.  En- 
tirely ignorant  of  Mr.  Benjamin's  eccentric  meth- 
i>d  of  seeking  what,  two  thousand  years  ago,  Di- 
ogenes thought  it  worth  while  to  look  for  with  a 


lantern,  she  considered  that  the  guinea  brought 
back  by  Mary  was  a  waif,  which  might  be  ap- 
propriated without  the  smallest  danger  of  being 
called  to  account  for  it.  It  had  probably,  she 
thought,  been  dropped  into  the  meal-tub  by  some 
careless  customer,  who  would  not  know  how  he 
had  lost  it ;  and,  even  if  it  were  her  master's,  he 
must  also  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  accident  that 
had  placed  it  where  it  was  found.  The  girl  was 
a  stranger  in  the  shop ;  she  had  never  been  there 
till  the  day  before,  and  might  never  be  there 
again  ;  and,  if  she  were,  it  was  not  likely  she 
would  speak  to  Mr.  Benjamin.  So  there  could 
be  no  risk,  as  far  as  she  could  see  ;  and  the 
money  came  just  apropos  to  purchase  some  new 
attire  that  the  change  of  season  rendered  desir- 
able. 

Many  of  us  now  alive  can  remember  the  be- 
ginning of  what  is  called  the  sanitary  movement, 
previous  to  which  era,  as  nothing  was  said  about 
the  wretched  dwellings  of  the  poor,  nobody  thought 
of  them,  nor  were  the  ill  consequences  of  their 
dirty,  crowded  rooms,  and  bad  ventilation  at  all 
appreciated.  At  length  the  idea  struck  some- 
body, who  wrote  a  pamphlet  about  it,  which  the 
public  did  not  read  ;  but  as  the  author  sent  it  to 
the  nev/spaper  editors,  they  borrowed  the  hint,  and 
took  up  the  subject,  the  importance  of  which,  by 
slow  degrees,  penetrated  the  London  mind.  Now, 
among  the  sources  of  wealth  possessed  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  were  a  great  many  houses,  which,  by 
having  money  at  his  command,  he  had  bought 
cheap  from  those  who  could  not  afford  to  wait ; 
and  many  of  these  were  situated  in  squalid 
neighborhoods,  and  were  inhabited  by  miserably 
poor  people ;  but  as  these  people  did  not  fall  un- 
der his  eye,  he  had  never  thought  of  them — he 
had  only  thought  of  their  rents,  which  he  re- 
ceived with  more  or  less  regularity  through  the 
hands  of  his  agent.  The  sums  due,  however, 
were  often  deficient,  for  sometimes  the  tenants 
were  unable  to  pay  them,  because  they  were  so  sick 
they  could  not  work ;  and  sometimes  they  died, 
leaving  nothing  behind  them  to  seize  for  their 
debts.  Mr.  Benjamin  had  looked  upon  this  evil 
as  irremediable ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the  sani- 
tary movement,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  if  he  did 
something  toward  rendering  his  property  more 
eligible  and  wholesome,  he  might  let  his  rooms 
to  a  better  class  of  tenants,  and  that  greater  cer- 
tainty of  payment,  together  with  a  little  higher 
rent,  would  remunerate  him  for  the  expense  of 
the  cleaning  and  repairs.  The  idea  being  agree- 
able both  to  his  love  of  gain  and  his  benevolence, 
he  svimmoned  his  builder,  and  proposed  that  he 
should  accompany  him  over  these  tenements,  in 
order  that  they  might  agree  as  to  what  should  be 
done,  and  calculate  the  outlay  ;  and  the  house 
inhabited  by  Glcgg  and  his  daughter  happening 
to  be  one  of  them,  the  old  gentleman,  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events,  found  himself  paying  an 
unexpected  visit  to  the  unconscious  subject  of 
his  last  experiment ;  for  the  last  it  was,  and  so 
it  was  likely  to  remain,  though  three  months  had 
elapsed  since  he  made  it  ;  but  its  ill  success  had 
discouraged  him.     I'here  was  something  about 
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Mary  that  so  evidently  distinguished  her  from 
his  usual  customers  ;  she  looked  so  innocent,  so 
modest,  and  withal  so  pretty,  that  he  thought 
if  he  failed  with  her,  he  was  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed with  any  body  else. 

"Who  lives  in  the  attics?'  he  inquired  of  Mr. 
Harker,  the  builder,  as  they  were  ascending  the 
stairs. 

"  There's  a  widow,  and  her  daughter,  and  son- 
in-law,  with  three  children,  in  the  back-room," 
answered  Mr.  Harker.  "  I  believe  the  women 
go  out  charring,  and  the  man's  a  bricklayer.  In 
the  front,  there's  a  man  called  Glegg  and  his 
daughter.  I  fancy  they're  people  that  have  been 
better  off  at  some  time  of  their  lives.  He  has 
been  a  tradesman — a  cooper,  he  tells  me  ;  but 
things  went  badly  with  him ;  and  since  he  came 
here,  his  wife  died  of  the  fever,  and  he's  been  so 
weakly  ever  since  he  had  it,  that  he  can  earn 
nothing.     His  daughter  lives  by  her  needle." 

Mary  was  out ;  she  had  gone  to  take  home 
some  work,  in  hopes  of  getting  immediate  pay- 
ment for  it.  A  couple  of  shillings  would  pur- 
chase them  coal  and  food,  and  they  were  much 
in  need  of  both.  John  was  sitting  by  the  scanty 
fire,  with  his  daughter's  shawl  over  his  shoul- 
ders, looking  wan,  wasted,  and  desponding. 

"  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  landlord,  Mr.  Glegg," 
said  Harker. 

John  knew  they  owed  a  little  rent,  and  was 
afraid  they  had  come  to  demand  it.  "  I'm  sorry 
my  daughter's  out,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "  Will 
you  be  pleased  to  take  a  chair." 

"  Mr.  Benjamin  is  going  round  his  property," 
said  Harker.  "  He  is  proposing  to  make  a  few 
repairs,  and  do  a  little  painting  and  whitewash- 
ing, to  make  the  rooms  more  airy  and  comfort- 
able." 

"  That  will  be  a  good  thing,  sir,"  answered 
Glegg — "  a  very  good  thing ;  for  I  believe  it  is 
the  closeness  of  the  place  that  makes  us  country 
folks  ill  when  we  come  to  London.  I'm  sure 
I've  never  had  a  day's  health  since  I've  lived 
here." 

"  You've  been  very  unlucky,  indeed,  Mr. 
Glegg,"  said  Harker.  "  But  you  know,  if  we 
lay  out  money,  we  shall  look  for  a  return.  We 
must  raise  your  rent." 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  suppose  so,"  answered  John,  with 
a  sigh  ;  "  and  how  we're  to  pay  it,  I  don't  know. 
If  I  could  only  get  well,  I  shouldn't  mind  ;  for 
I'd  rather  break  stones  on  the  road,  or  sweep  a 
crossing,  than  see  my  poor  girl  slaving  from 
morning  to  night  for  such  a  pittance." 

"  If  we  were  to  throw  down  this  partition,  and 
open  another  window  here,"  said  Harker  to  Mr. 
Benjamin,  "  it  would  make  a  comfortable  apart- 
ment of  it.  There  would  be  room,  then,  for  a 
bed  in  the  recess." 

Mr.  Benjamin,  however,  was  at  that  moment 
engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  an  ill-painted 
portrait  of  a  girl,  that  was  attached  by  a  pin  over 
the  chimney-piece.  It  was  without  a  frame,  for 
the  respectable  gilt  one  that  had  formerly  encircled 
it,  had  been  taken  off,  and  sold  to  buy  bread. 
Nothing  could  be  coarser  than  the  execution  of 
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the  thing,  but  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
with  such  productions,  the  likeness  was  striking ; 
and  Mr.  Benjamin,  being  now  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  Mary,  who  bought  all  the  meal  they  used 
at  his  shop,  recognized  it  at  once. 

"That's  your  daughter,  is  itl"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  she's  often  at  your  place  for  meal ; 
and  if  it  wasn't  too  great  a  liberty,  I  would  ask 
you,  sir,  if  you  thought  you  could  help  her  to 
some  sort  of  employment  that's  better  than  sew- 
ing ;  for  it's  a  hard  life,  sir,  in  this  close  place 
for  a  young  creature  that  was  brought  up  in  the 
free  country  air  ;  not  that  Mary  minds  work,  but 
the  worst  is,  there's  so  little  to  be  got  by  the 
needle,  and  it's  such  close  confinement." 

Mr.  Benjamin's  mind,  during  this  address  of 
poor  Glegg's,  was  running  on  his  guinea.  He 
felt  a  distrust  of  her  honesty — or  rather  of  the 
honesty  of  both  father  and  daughter  ;  and  yet, 
being  far  from  a  hard-hearted  person,  their  evi- 
dent distress  and  the  man's  sickness  disposed 
him  to  make  allowance  for  them.  "They  couldn't 
know  that  the  money  belonged  to  me,"  thought 
he  ;  adding  aloud :  "  Have  you  no  friends  here 
in  London!" 

"No,  sir,  none.  I  was  unfortunate  in  busi- 
ness in  the  country,  and  came  here  hoping  for 
better  luck  ;  but  sickness  overtook  us,  and  we've 
never  been  able  to  do  any  good.  But,  Mary,  my 
daughter,  doesn't  want  for  education,  sir ;  and  a 
more  honest  girl  never  lived  1" 

"Honest,  is  shel"  said  Mr.  Benjamin,  looking 
Glegg  in  the  face. 

"  I'll  answer  for  her,  sir,"  answered  John,  who 
thought  the  old  gentleman  was  going  to  assist 
her  to  a  situation.  "  You'll  excuse  me  mention- 
ing it,  sir ;  but  perhaps  it  isn't  every  body,  dis- 
tressed as  we  were,  that  would  have  carried 
back  that  money  she  found  in  the  meal :  but 
Mary  would  do  it,  even  when  I  said  perhaps  it 
wasn't  yours,  and  that  nobody  might  know 
whose  it  was  ;  which  was  very  wrong  of  me,  no 
doubt ;  but  one's  mind  gets  weakened  by  illness 
and  want,  and  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  the 
food  it  would  buy  us  ;  but  Mary  wouldn't  hear- 
of  it.  I'm  sure  you  might  trust  Mary  with  un- 
told gold,  sir ;  and  it  would  be  a  real  charity  to 
help  her  to  a  situation,  if  you  knew  of  sivck  a 
thing." 

Little  deemed  Leah  that  morning,  as  sho  hand- 
ed Mary  her  quart  of  meal  and  the  change  for 
her  hard-earned  shilling,  that  she  had  spoiled 
her  own  fortunes,  and  that  she  would,  ere  night, 
be  called  upon  to  abdicate  her  stool  behind  the 
counter  in  favor  of  that  humble  customer ;  and 
yet  so  it  was.  Mr.  Benjamin  could  not  forgive 
her  dereliction  from  honesty  ;  and  the  more  he 
had  trusted  her,  the  greater  was  the  shock  to 
his  confidence.  Moreover,  his-  short-sighted 
views  of  human  nature,  and  his  incapacity  for 
comprehending  its  infinite  shades  and  varieties, 
caused  him  to  extend  his  ill  opinion  further  than 
the  delinquent  merited.  In  spite  of  her  protest- 
ations, he  could  not  believe  that  this  was  her  first 
misdemeanor  ;  but  concluded  that,  like  many 
other  people  in  the  world,  she  had  only  been,' 
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reputed  honest  because  she  had  not  been  found 
out.  Leah  soon  found  herself  in  the  very  di- 
lemiMa  she  had  deprecated,  and  the  apprehension 
of  which  had  kept  her  so  long  practically  honest 
— without  a  situation,  and  with  a  damaged  char- 
acter. 

As  Mary  understood  book-keeping,  the  duties 
of  her  new  office  were  soon  learned  ;  and  the 
only  evil  attending  it  was,  that  she  could  not 
take  care  of  her  father.  But  determined  not  to 
lose  her,  Mr.  Benjamin  found  means  to  reconcile 
the  difficulty  by  giving  them  a  room  behind  the 
shop,  where  they  lived  very  comfortably,  till 
Glegg,  recovering  some  portion  of  health,  was 
able  to  work  a  little  at  his  trade. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  as  infirmity  began 
to  disable  Mr.  Benjamin  for  the  daily  walk  from 
his  residence  to  his  shop,  he  left  the  whole  man- 
agement of  the  business  to  the  father  and  daughter, 
receiving  every  shilling  of  the  profits,  except  the 
moderate  salaries  he  gave  them,  which  were  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  them  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  though  nothing  beyond.  But  when  the 
old  gentleman  died,  and  his  will  was  opened,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  left  every  thing  he  pos- 
sessed to  Mary  Glegg  ;  except  one  guinea,  which, 
without  alleging  any  reason,  he  bequeathed  to 
Leah  Leet. 


A  FORGOTTEN  CELEBRITY. 
"  npiME  and  chance,''  as  King  Solomon  says, 

-L  "  happen  to  all ;''  and  this  is  peculiarly  the 
case  in  the  matter  of  fame  and  reputation.  Many 
who  have  done  much,  and  have  enjoyed  a  fine 
prospect  of  a  name  that  should  survive  them, 
have  scarcely  earned  an  epitaph  ;  while  others, 
by  a  mere  accident,  have  rolled  luxuriously  down 
to  posterity,  like  a  fly  on  the  chariot-wheels  of 
another's  reputation.  "  The  historic  muse"'  is  a 
very  careless  jade,  and  many  names  with  which 
she  has  undertaken  to  march  down  to  latest  times, 
have  been  lost  by  the  way,  like  the  stones  in  the 
legend  that  fell  through  the  devil's  apron  when 
he  was  carrying  them  to  build  one  of  his  bridges. 
The  chiffianniers  of  literature  pick  up  these  his- 
tories from  time  to  time  ;  sometimes  they  are  val- 
uable, sometimes  only  curious.  Mademoiselle 
de  Gournay's  story  is  a  curiosity. 

Marie  de  Jars,  Demoiselle  de  Gournay,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1566.  She  was  of  a  noble  and 
ancient  family  ;  her  father,  at  his  death,  left  what 
in  those  days  was  a  handsome  fortune  ;  but  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Gournay,  his  widow,  had  an  unfor- 
tunate mania  for  building,  which  devoured  it. 
When  she  took  her  place  beside  her  husband  in 
his  grave,  she  left  little  but  mortgages  behind 
her. 

Judging  from  the  portraits  prefixed  to  her 
works,  Marie  de  Jars  must  in  her  youth  have 
possessed  some  personal  attractions,  in  spite  of 
her  detractors  :  her  figure  was  of  middle  height, 
her  face  rather  round  than  oval,  but  with  a  pleas- 
ing expression,  and  adorned  with  a  pair  of  large 
black  eyes  and  a  pretty  little  mouth.  Her  own 
account  of  herself,  in  a  copy  of  verses,  addressed 
to  her  friend  Mademoiselle  de  Ragny,  is,  that  she 


was  of  a  very  lively  and  obliging  disposition. 
That  she  was  obliging  and  kind-hearted,  many 
circumstances  of  her  life  could  prove  ;  but  for 
liveliness,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  she  flat- 
tered herself:  nothing  can  be  further  removed 
from  liveliness  than  her  works — they  are  pomp- 
ously serious. 

Her  father  died  when  she  was  very  young, 
leaving  five  children  :  two  elder  and  two  younger 
than  Marie.  The  eldest  daughter  married  ;  the 
son  entered  the  army  ;  and  Marie,  the  eldest  of 
the  remaining  three,  seems  to  have  been  left 
pretty  much  to  follow  her  own  devices.  From 
her  earliest  years  she  had  a  passion  for  reading, 
and  showed  a  wonderful  sagacity  in  the  choice  of 
books  :  her  favorites  were  Amyot,  Ronsard,  and 
Montaigne ;  to  these  authors  she  afterward  added 
Racan.  She  was  so  faithfully  exclusive  in  her 
taste,  that  she  never  cared  to  read  any  others.  It 
was  in  1580  that  Montaigne  published  the  two 
first  volumes  of  his  Essays.  Marie  de  Jars  was 
scarcely  fourteen  when  they  fell  accidentally  in 
her  way,  and  her  admiration  amounted  to  enthu- 
siasm :  she  sent  a  friend  to  tell  Montaigne,  who 
was  then  in  Paris,  how  much  she  admired  him, 
and  the  esteem  in  which  she  held  his  book.  This 
proceeding  from  so  young  a  person,  who  was 
moreover  "  fort  demoiselle,"  flattered  Montaigne 
very  sensibly.  He  went  the  very  next  day  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  :  her  conver- 
sation and  enthusiasm  won  the  heart  of  the  phi- 
losopher. In  their  first  interview^  Montaigne  offer- 
ed her  the  affection  of  a  father  for  a  daughter 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  proudly  assumed 
the  title  of  the  adopted  daughter  of  Montaigne  ; 
and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  which  is  still  to 
be  seen,  she  says,  "  that  she  feels  as  proud  of  that 
title  as  she  should  be  to  be  called  the  mother  of 
the  Muses  themselves."  This  friendship  never 
failed  or  diminished  ;  it  was  the  best  thing  Marie 
ever  achieved  in  this  life,  and  is  her  chief  claim 
on  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  posterity.  But 
Marie  de  Jars  became  possessed  by  the  demon  of 
wishing  to  become  a  distinguished  woman  on  her 
own  account.  To  accomplish  this,  she  set  to 
work  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin,  and  though  she 
brought  more  zeal  than  method  to  her  studies,  she 
worked  with  so  much  perseverance  as  to  obtain 
a  good  insight  into  both  languages. 

Montaigne,  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Essays, 
added  the  following  passage  to  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  the  second  book  :  "  I  have  taken  a  de- 
light to  publish  in  many  places  the  hopes  I  have 
of  Marie  de  Gournay  de  Jars,  my  adopted  daugh- 
ter, beloved  by  me  with  more  than  a  paternal 
love,  and  treasured  up  in  my  solitude  and  retire- 
ment as  one  of  the  best  parts  of  my  own  being. 
I  have  no  regard  to  any  thing  in  this  world  but 
to  her.  If  a  man  may  presage  from  her  youth, 
her  soul  will  one  day  be  capable  of  very  great 
things  ;  and,  among  others,  of  that  perfection  of 
friendship  of  which  we  do  not  read  that  any  of 
her  sex  could  yet  arrive  at ;  the  sincerity  and 
solidity  of  her  manners  are  alread}^  sufficient  for 
it  ;  her  affection  toward  me  more  than  supera- 
bundant, and  such  as  that  there  is  nothmg  more 
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to  be  wished,  if  not  that  the  apprehension  she 
has  of  my  end  from  the  five-and-fifty  years  I  had 
reached  when  she  knew  me,  might  not  so  much 
afflict  her. 

"  The  judgment  she  made  of  my  first  Essays, 
being  a  woman  so  young,  and  in  this  age,  and 
alone  in  her  order,  place,  and  the  notable  vehe- 
mence with  which  she  loved  and  desired  me,  upon 
the  sole  esteem  she  had  of  me  before  ever  she  saw 
my  face,  are  things  very  worthy  of  considera- 
tion." 

Any  woman  might  justly  have  been  proud  of 
such  a  tribute,  and  one  feels  to  like  Montaigne 
himself  all  the  better  for  it.  In  1588  Montaigne 
went  with  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  and  her 
mother  to  their  chateau  at  Gournay-sur-Aronde, 
and  spent  some  time  with  them. 

In  the  year  following  she  published  her  first 
book,  calling  it  "  Proumenoir  de  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne." She  dedicated  it  to  him,  and  sent  a  copy 
to  him  at  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  then  resid- 
ing. That  must  have  been  a  very  proud  day  for 
Marie  !  This  "  Proumenoir"  was  not,  as  its  title 
might  suggest,  any  account  of  Montaigne,  or 
relics  of  his  conversation,  but  only  a  rambling 
Arabian  story,  which  if  gracefully  told  by  Marie 
herself,  might  perhaps  have  been  interesting  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  walk,  but  which,  set  down 
upon  paper,  is  insipid  to  a  degree,  and  of  an  in- 
terminable length.  Montaigne  is  answerable  for 
tlie  sin  of  having  encouraged  her  to  write  it,  thus 
adding  to  the  weary  array  of  books  that  nobody 
is  able  to  read. 

At  her  mother's  death.  Mademoiselle  de  Gour- 
nay did  something  much  better  :  she  took  charge 
of  her  younger  brother  and  sister,  and  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  family  (which,  as  we  have 
said,  Madame  de  Gournay  had  left  in  great  em- 
barrassment) with  so  much  discretion  and  judg- 
ment, that  she  redeemed  all  the  mortgages,  paid 
off  all  the  debts,  and  was  in  possession  of  about 
two  thousand  pounds  in  money. 

Montaigne  died  in  1592,  at  Bordeaux.  En- 
thusiastic and  devoted,  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay 
set  off  as  soon  as  she  was  informed  of  it,  and, 
providing  herself  with  passes,  crossed  almost  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France  alone,  to  visit  his  widow 
and  daughter,  to  console  them  as  best  she  might 
— and  to  weep  with  them  the  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained. 

Madame  de  Montaigne  gave  her  the  Essays, 
enriched  with  notes  in  her  husband's  hand-writ- 
ing, in  order  that  she  might  prepare  a  new  and 
complete  edition  of  them.  This  was  a  labor  of 
love  to  Marie  :  she  revised  all  the  proofs,  which 
were  executed  with  so  much  correctness,  that  she 
is  well  entitled  to  call  it,  as  she  does,  "  le  bon  et 
vieux  exemplaire."  It  remains  to  this  day  the 
principal  edition  as  regards  authenticity  of  text, 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  as  regards  typography. 
It  appeared  in  1595  (Paris,  Abel  Langlier).  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Gournay  wrote  a  preface,  which  is 
not  without  eloquence.  She  vigorously  repels  all 
the  objections  that  had  been  raised  against  the 
work,  and  alludes  to  her  adoption  by  Montaigne 
with  genuine  feeling.   We  translate  the  passage  : 


'*  Reader,  having  the  desire  to  make  the  best  of 
myself  to  thee,  I  adorn  myself  with  the  noble  title 
of  this  adoption.  I  have  no  other  ornament,  and 
I  have  a  good  right  to  call  him  my  true  father, 
from  whom  all  that  is  good  or  noble  in  my  soul 
proceeds.  The  parent  to  whom  I  owe  my  beimg, 
and  whom  my  evil  fortune  snatched  from  me  in 
my  infancy,  was  an  excellent  father,  and  a  most 
virtuous  and  clever  man — and  he  would  have  felt 
less  jealousy  in  seeing  the  second  to  whom  I  gave 
this  title  of  father,  than  he  would  have  felt  pride 
in  seeing  the  manner  of  man  he  was."  The  good 
lady's  style  is  of  the  most  intractable  to  render 
into  common  language. 

With  Montaigne's  death,  the  whole  course  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay's  life  seemed  to  be  ar- 
rested. Henceforth  all  her  strength  and  enthusi- 
asm were  expended  in  keeping  herself  exactly 
where  he  had  left  her.  She  resolutely  set  her 
face  against  all  the  improvements  and  innovations 
which  were  every  day  being  brought  into  the 
French  language,  which  was  making  rapid  pro- 
gress ;  but  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  believed 
that  she  had  seen  the  end  of  all  perfection  when 
Montaigne  died.  Not  only  in  her  style  of  writ- 
ing, but  also  in  her  mode  of  living,  she  remained 
obstinately  stereotyped  after  the  fashion  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth.  While  still  young,  she  became  a 
whimsical  relic  of  a  by-gone  mode — a  caricature 
out  of  date.  She  resided  in  Paris,  where  there 
was  at  that  time  a  mania  for  playing  practical 
jokes  ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  with  her 
pedantry  and  peculiarities,  was  considered  as  law- 
ful game  ;  many  unworthy  tricks  were  played 
upon  her  by  persons  who,  nevertheless,  dreaded 
the  explosions  of  her  wrath  on  discovery,  which 
on  such  occasions  were  of  an  emphatic  simplicity 
of  speech,  startling  to  modern  ears.  The  word 
"hoaxing"  was  not  then  invented,  but  the  thing 
itself  was  well  understood.  A  forged  letter  was 
written,  purporting  to  come  from  King  James  the 
First  of  England,  requesting  Mademoiselle  de 
Gournay  to  send  him  her  portrait  and  her  life. 
She  fell  into  the  snare,  and  sat  for  her  picture, 
and  spent  six  weeks  in  writing  her  memoirs, 
which  she  actually  sent  to  England — where,  of 
course,  no  one  knew  what  to  make  of  them.  But 
when  Marshal  Lavardin,  who  was  the  French 
embassador  in  England,  returned  to  Paris,  the 
parties  who  forged  the  letter  did  not  fail  to  tell 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  that  the  King  of  En- 
gland had  spoken  most  highly  of  her  to  the  em- 
bassador, and  had  shown  him  her  autograph, 
which  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  his  cab- 
inet. As  M.  de  Lavardin  died  almost  directly 
after  his  return,  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  ran  no 
risk  of  being  undeceived. 

For  a  short  time  she  abandoned  literature  and 
the  belles-lettres  to  plunge  into  alchemy,  for 
which  she  had  a  mania.  Her  friends  remon- 
strated in  vain ;  they  told  her  how  many  other 
people  alchemy  had  ruined,  but  she  not  the  less 
persisted  in  flinging  the  remains  of  her  fortune 
into  the  crucible.  Like  all  who  have  been  be- 
witched by  this  science,  Marie  fancied  that  her 
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experiments  were  arrested  by  poverty  at  the  mo- 
ment of  success.  She  retrenched  in  every  way ; 
in  food,  in  clothing ;  reduced  herself  to  barest 
necessaries  ;  and  sat  constantly  with  the  bellows 
in  her  hand,  hanging  over  the  smoke  of  her  fur- 
nace. Of  course,  no  gold  rewarded  her  research, 
and  she  was  at  length  absolutely  obliged  to  aban- 
don her  laboratory,  and  betake  herself  afresh  to 
literature.  As  generous  in  adversity  as  she  had 
been  in  prosperity,  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay 
was  not  hindered  by  her  poverty  from  adopting 
an  orphan  child,  the  daughter  of  Jamyn,  the 
poet,  and  friend  of  Ronsard.  In  the  society  of 
this  young  girl,  and  of  a  cat  which  she  celebrated 
in  verse,  Marie  de  Gournay  allowed  every  thing 
ill  the  world  to  change  and  progress  as  they 
might,  fully  persuaded  that  the  glory  of  French 
literature  had  died  with  her  adopted  father,  and 
that  she  had  had  the  honor  of  burying  it. 

This  cat  deserves  a  special  mention,  as  it  was 
;•.  very  noticeable  animal  in  its  day.  It  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  Piallion,  and  during  the  twelve 
years  it  lived  with  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  it 
never  once  quitted  the  apartments  of  its  mistress 
1  o  run  with  other  cats  upon  the  roofs  and  gutters 
of  the  neighboring  houses  ;  it  was,  in  all  respects, 
discreet  and  dignified,  as  became  a  cat  of  quality, 
and  above  all,  as  became  the  cat  of  such  a  mis- 
tress as  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay.  If  Made- 
moiselle de  Gournay  had  been  young  and  hand- 
:^;ome,  Piallion  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  as 
t'-elebrated  as  Leslie's  sparrow  ;  as  it  was,  how- 
twer,  it  only  shared  in  the  satires  and  caricatures 
that  were  made  upon  its  mistress.  When  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Gournay  renounced  alchemy,  and 
began  again  to  busy  herself  in  literature,  she  un- 
fortunately mixed  herself  up  in  some  controversy 
of  the  day  where  the  Jesuits  were  in  question  ; 
we  forget  what  side  she  took,  but  she  brought 
down  upon  herself  much  abuse  and  scandal ; 
among  other  things,  she  was  accused  of  having 
led  an  irregular  life,  and  being  even  then,  ^^  une 
femme  galante!"  This  charge  distressed  her 
greatly,  and  she  appealed  to  a  friend  to  write 
her  vindication.  He  told  her  by  way  of  consola- 
tion, that  if  she  would  publish  her  portrait,  it 
v^'ould  be  more  effectual  than  a  dozen  vindica- 
tions !  Poor  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  had  long 
since  lost  whatever  good  looks  she  had  possessed 
in  early  life,  and  her  alchemical  pursuits  had 
added  at  least  ten  years  to  her  appearance. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  disagreeable  circum- 
stances of  her  lot,  she  was  not  without  some 
consolation.  She  kept  up  her  relation  with  the 
family  of  Montaigne,  and  went  on  a  visit  to  them 
m  Guyenne,  where  she  remained  fifteen  months. 
in  all  her  distress.  Mademoiselle  Montaigne  and 
her  daughter.  Mademoiselle  de  Gamaches,  never 
deserted  her.  There  is  a  touching  passage  in 
one  of  her  works,  in  which  the  name  of  the 
"  bonne  amye"  is  not  mentioned.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  it  refers  to  one  of  these  ladies  ;  it 
i.'j  as  follows  : 

"If  my  condition  be  somewhat  better  than 
:x)uld  have  been  expected,  from  the  miserable 
:*cmnant  of  fortune  that  remained  to  me  after  the 


quittance  of  all  my  debts,  liabilities,  and  ^losses, 
it  is  the  assistance  of  a  good  friend,  who  took 
pleasure  to  see  me  keep  up  a  decent  appearance, 
which  is  the  cause  of  it." 

Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  also  brightened  the 
dull  realities  of  her  existence  with  brilliant  ideas 
of  the  fame  she  was  laying  up  for  herself  with 
posterity — hopes  which  neither  Mademoiselle 
Jamyn  nor  Piallion  were  likely  to  damp.  In 
1626,  she  published  a  collection  of  her  works,  in 
prose  and  verse,  which  she  entitled  "  L'Ombre 
de  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,"  and  sat  in  her 
retirement  expecting  the  rebound  of  the  sensa- 
tion she  had  no  doubt  of  producing  throughout 
Europe. 

The  book  was  written  in  imitation  of  Mon- 
taigne's "  Essays" — all  manner  of  subjects  treat- 
ed of,  without  any  regard  to  order  or  arrange- 
ment ;  long  dissertations,  rambling  from  topic  to 
topic  in  every  chapter,  without  any  rule  but  her 
own  caprice.  It  may  be  imagined  what  advant- 
age such  a  work  would  give  to  those  disposed  to 
find  matter  for  ridicule  ;  the  spirit  of  mystifica- 
tion and  love  of  hoaxing  were  not  extinct.  There 
was  a  pitiless  clique  of  idle  men  attached  to  the 
Court,  and  circulating  in  society,  who  were  al- 
ways on  the  watch  for  victims,  at  whose  expense 
they  might  make  good  stories,  or  whom  they 
might  make  the  subjects  of  a  practical  jest. 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  had  fallen  into  their 
snares  years  before,  and  she  seemed  a  still  more 
tempting  victim  now.  A  regular  conspiracy  of 
wicked  wits  was  formed  against  the  poor  old 
woman,  who  was  then  not  much  under  sixty 
years  of  age.  Her  vanity  had  grown  to  enor- 
mous magnitude  ;  her  credulity  was  in  propor- 
tion ;  while  her  power  of  swallowing  and  digest- 
ing any  flattery,  however  gross,  was  something 
fabulous.  No  tribute  that  could  be  offered  ex- 
ceeded her  notion  of  her  own  deserts.  She  cer- 
tainly offered  fair  game  for  ridicule,  and  she  was 
not  spared. 

Louis  the  Thirteenth,  who  labored  under  the 
royal  malady  of  ennui,  enjoyed  the  accounts  of 
the  mystifications  that  were  constantly  put  upon 
the  poor  old  lady. 

They  told  her  (and  she  believed  them)  that 
there  was  nothing  talked  about  at  Court  but  her 
book ;  and  that  his  Majesty,  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth, was  her  warm  admirer.  Mademoiselle 
de  Gournay  not  unnaturally  expected  that  some 
solid  proof  of  the  royal  admiration  would  follow  ; 
but  nothing  came.  Louis,  well  content  to  be 
amused  by  absurd  stories  about  her,  never  dream- 
ed of  rewarding  her  for  them.  She  was  made  to 
believe  that  her  portrait  adorned  the  galleries  of 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  ;  that  in  Holland  her 
works  had  been  published  with  complimentary 
prefaces  ;  that,  in  Italy,  Cssar  Carpaccio  and 
Charles  Pinto  had  celebrated  her  genius  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  spread  the  glory  of  her  name 
from  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other  ;  and 
that  no  well-educated  person  in  Europe  was  ig- 
norant of  her  name  and  works.  Marie  de  Gour- 
nay, after  having  been  adopted  by  Montaigne, 
found  all  these  marvels  quite  probable  and  easy 
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of  belief.  These  splendid  visions  of  fame  and 
success  were  quite  as  good  as  reality  ;  they  gilded 
her  poverty,  and  invested  her  privations  with  a 
dignity  more  than  regal.  Among  many  other 
mystifications  played  off  upon  her,  there  was 
one  which  has  since,  in  different  forms,  made 
the  plot  of  farces  and  vaudevilles  without  num- 
ber ;  but  it  was  for  the  behoof  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Gournay  that  it  was  originally  made  and  invent- 
ed. The  poet  Ilacan,  whose  works  were  some 
of  the  few  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  condescend- 
ed to  read,  had  received  a  copy  of  "  L'Ombre," 
and  prepared  to  pay  her  a  visit  to  return  thanks. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  had  never 
seen  each  other ;  the  conspirators  chanced  to 
hear  of  his  intentions.  Such  a  fine  occasion  was 
not  to  be  neglected  ;  having  ascertained  the  time 
appointed  for  the  interview  they  took  care  to  be 
beforehand.  The  first  who  presented  himself 
was  the  Chevalier  de  Bresire  ;  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  announced  by  Mademoiselle  Jamyn 
(the  orphan  she  had  adopted  ;  now  her  friend 
and  companion),  as  M.  Ilacan.  He  was  clever 
and  agreeable,  and  flattered  Mademoiselle  de 
Gournay  with  so  much  grace,  that  she  was  en- 
chanted with  him.  He  had  scarcely  departed, 
when  M.  Yvrande  arrived  :  "  Announce  M.  Ra- 
can,"  said  he  to  Mademoiselle  Jamyn. 

"  M.  Racan  has  only  this  moment  left  us." 

"  Some  vile  trick!"  said  he,  with  indignation. 

Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  seeing  a  young 
man,  still  handsomer  and  more  agreeable  than 
the  other,  and  whose  compliments  were  still 
more  poetical,  was  easily  pacified,  and  received 
him  graciously.  A  few  moments  after  he  had 
left,  the  poet  himself  made  his  appearance.  He 
was  absent,  nervous,  shabbily  dressed,  awkward, 
and  had,  moreover,  a  ridiculous  pronunciation. 
He  called  himself  "  Lacan." 

The  old  lady  was  now  out  of  all  patience. 

"  Must  I,  then,  see  nothing  but  Racans  all  the 
days  of  my  life  !"  she  exclaimed,  and  taking  off 
her  slipper,  she  flung  it  at  his  head,  abusing  him 
vehemently  for  daring  to  impose  upon  her ;  and 
drove  him  out  of  the  house. 

Of  course  this  story  was  much  too  good  not 
to  have  a  great  success  ;  it  circulated  not  only 
through  the  Court,  but  all  over  Paris,  and  came 
at  last  to  the  ears  of  poor  Mademoiselle  de  Gour- 
nay herself,  who  could  not  be  consoled,  as  it  re- 
vealed all  the  tricks  to  which  she  had  been  a 
victim.  The  illusions  thus  rudely  destroyed 
were  far  more  precious  than  the  philosopher's 
stone  she  had  so  vainly  sought,  and  involved  a 
disappointment  infinitely  more  painful.  Who 
can  help  sympathizing  with  the  poor  woman, 
who  thus  saw  all  her  fairy  treasures  resolved 
into  their  intrinsic  worthlessness  ] 

However,  good  came  out  of  evil.  Cardinal 
Richelieu — who  had  been  especially  delighted 
with  the  story  of  the  three  Racans,  and  was 
never  weary  of  hearing  it  repeated — took  the 
fancy  of  wishing  to  see  her  that  he  might  try  to 
make  a  good  story  out  of  her  himself  He  sent 
for  her,  and  indulged  in  some  very  clumsy  pleas- 
antry, of  which  he  had  the  grace  to  feel  after- 


ward ashamed.  Willing  to  make  her  some 
amends,  he  settled  a  pension  upon  her,  in  order 
that  for  the  rest  of  her  days,  she,  and  her  friend, 
and  her  cat,  might  live  on  something  better  than 
dry  bread. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  gleam  of  sunshine, 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  edited  another  edition 
of  Montaigne's  work,  with  an  abridgment  of  her 
former  preface.  She  also  published  a  fresh  work 
of  her  own,  entitled,  "  Avis  et  Presens  de  Made- 
moiselle de  Gournay,"  which  had  a  moderate 
success.  Another  edition  of  "  L'Ombre"  was 
also  called  for.  All  this,  in  some  measure,  con- 
soled her  for  past  humiliations. 

Her  prosperity  lasted  until  the  death  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu.  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  then 
in  extreme  old  age,  still  survived  him.  When 
the  list  of  pensions  granted  by  the  Cardinal  was 
submitted  to  the  king,  her  name  caught  his  eye. 
Louis  the  Thirteenth — who  might  have  had  some 
grateful  recollection  of  the  many  hearty  laughs 
his  royalty  had  enjoyed  at  her  expense — de- 
clared that  the  Cardinal  must  have  been  mad 
to  grant  such  a  woman  a  pension,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  suppressed  !  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay 
passed  the  few  remaining  years  of  her  life  in  a 
state  of  poverty  painful  to  reflect  upon.  She 
died  somewhere  about  1646,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Poor  as  she  was,  she  made  her  will  as  became 
a  person  of  her  birth.  She  bequeathed  her  clothes 
to  Mademoiselle  Jamyn,  who,  old  and  infirm, 
survived  her  ;  a  few  books  she  left  to  ditferent 
friends  ;  and  a  curious  old  Map  of  the  World, 
to  the  poet  Gombauld — a  personage  as  eccentric 
as  herself,  and  one  who  lived  and  died  in  still 
greater  penury,  but  who  valued  her  legacy,  and 
transmitted  it  to  his  heirs  as  the  most  precious 
treasure  in  the  world. 

DILIGENCE  IN  DOING  GOOD. 

THOMAS  WRIGHT,  of  Manchester,  is  a  worn 
but  not  a  weary  man  of  sixty-three,  who  has 
for  forty-seven  years  been  weekly  servant  in  a 
large  iron  foundry,  of  which  he  is  now  the  fore- 
man. His  dail}^  work  begins  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  closes  at  six  in  the  evening  ; 
for  forty-seven  years  he  has  worked  through 
twelve  hours  daily,  to  support  himself  and  those 
depending  on  him.  Those  depending  on  him 
are  not  few  ;  he  has  had  nineteen  children  ;  and 
at  some  periods  there  have  been  grandchildren 
looking  to  him  for  bread.  His  income  never  has 
attained  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  is 
a  life  of  toil.  Exeter  Hall  might  plead  for  him 
as  a  man  taxed  beyond  the  standard  limit  ;  but 
he  had  bread  to  cam,  and  knew  that  he  had 
need  to  work  for  it :  he  did  work  with  great  zeal 
and  great  efficiency,  obtaining  very  high  respect 
and  confidence  from  his  employers.  A  man  so 
laboring,  and  leading  in  his  home  an  exemplary, 
pious  life,  might  be  entitled  to  go  to  bed  betimes, 
and  rest  in  peace  between  these  days  of  industry 
and  natural  fatigue.  What  could  a  man  do,  in 
the  little  leisure  left  by  so  much  unremitting 
work  1  Poor  as  he  was — toiling  as  he  did,  a 
modest   man   of  humble   origin,  with  no  power 
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in  the  world  to  aid  him  but  the  wonderful  spirit- 
ual power  of  an  earnest  will — Thomas  Wright 
has  found  means,  in  his  little  intervals  of  leisure, 
to  lead  back,  with  a  gentle  hand,  three  hundred 
convicted  criminals  to  virtue  ;  to  wipe  the  blot 
from  their  names  and  the  blight  from  their  pros- 
pects ;  to  place  them  in  honest  homes,  supported 
by  an  honest  livelihood. 

Fourteen  years  ago  Mr.  Wright  visited,  one 
Sunday,  the  New  Bailey  Prison,  at  Manchester, 
and  took  an  earnest  interest  in  what  he  saw. 
He  knew  that,  with  the  stain  of  jail  upon  them, 
the  unhappy  prisoners,  after  release,  would  seek 
in  vain  for  occupation  ;  and  that  society  would 
shut  the  door  of  reformation  on  them,  and  com- 
pel them,  if  they  would  not  starve,  to  walk  on 
in  the  ways  of  crime.  The  jail-mark  branding 
them  as  dangerous,  men  buttoned  up  their  pock- 
ets when  they  pleaded  for  a  second  trial  of  their 
honesty,  and  left  them  helpless.  Then,  Thomas 
Wright  resolved,  in  his  own  honest  heart,  that 
he  would  visit  in  the  prisons,  and  become  a  friend 
to  those  who  had  no  helper. 

The  chaplain  of  the  New  Bailey,  Mr.  Bag- 
shawe,  recognized  in  the  beginning  the  true 
practical  benevolence  of  the  simple-minded  vis- 
itor. On  his  second  visit  a  convict  was  pointed 
out,  on  whom  Mr.  Wright  might  test  his  power. 
It  was  certain  power.  From  the  vantage-ground 
of  a  comparative  equality  of  station,  he  plead- 
ed with  his  fellow  workman  for  the  wisdom  of 
a  virtuous  and  honest  life.  Heaven  does,  and 
Earth  should,  wipe  out  of  account  repented  evil. 
Words  warm  from  the  heart,  backed  with  a  deep 
and  contagious  sense  in  the  hearer  of  the  high- 
minded  virtue  shown  by  his  companion,  were 
not  uttered,  like  lip-sympathy,  in  vain.  Then 
Thomas  Wright  engaged  to  help  his  friend,  to 
get  employment  for  him  ;  and,  if  necessary,  to 
be  surety  with  his  own  goods  for  his  honorable 
conduct.  He  fulfilled  his  pledge  ;  and  that  man 
has  been  ever  since,  a  prosperous  laborer,  and  an 
upright  member  of  society. 

So  the  work  began.  So  earnest,  so  humble ; 
yet,  like  other  earnest,  humble  efforts,  with  a 
blessing  of  prosperity  upon  it.  In  this  way, 
during  the  last  fourteen  years,  by  this  one  man, 
working  in  the  leisure  of  a  twelve  hours'  daily 
toil,  hundreds  have  been  restored  to  peace.  He 
has  sent  husbands  repentant  to  their  wives  ;  he 
has  restored  fathers  to  the  fatherless.  Without 
incurring  debt,  supporting  a  large  family  on  lit- 
tle gains,  he  has  contrived  to  spare  out  of  his 
little;  contenting  himself  with  a  bare  existence, 
that  he  might  have  clothes  to  give  and  bits  of 
money,  where  they  were  required  to  reinstate  an 
outcast  in  society. 

Mr.  Wright  is  a  dissenter — free,  of  course, 
from  bigotry  ;  for  bigotry  can  never  co-exist  with 
charity  so  genuine.  Although  a  dissenter  work- 
ing spiritually  in  the  prison,  he  never  comes  into 
jarring  contact  with  the  chaplain.  He  makes  a 
point  of  kindling  in  his  outcast  friends  a  religious 
feeling ;  but  that  is  not  sectarian  ;  he  speaks 
only  the  largest  sentiments  of  Christianity,  and 
asks  only  that  they  attend,  once  every  week,  a 


place  of  worship,  leaving  them  to  choose  what 
church  or  chapel  it  may  be.  And,  in  the  chapel 
he  himself  attends,  wherever  his  eye  turns,  he 
can  see  decent  families  who  stand  by  his  means 
there  ;  men  whom  he  has  rescued  from  the  vilest 
courses,  kneeling  modestly  beside  their  children 
and  their  wives.  Are  not  these  families  sub- 
stantial prayers  1 

Very  humbly  all  this  has  been  done.  In  be- 
half of  each  outcast  in  turn,  Mr.  Wright  has 
pleaded  with  his  own  employer,  or  with  others, 
in  a  plain,  manly  way.  Many  now  work  under 
himself,  in  his  own  place  of  occupation  ;  hii 
word  and  guarantees  having  been  sufficient  rec- 
ommendation. Elsewhere,  he  has,  when  re- 
buffed, persevered  from  place  to  place,  offering 
and  laying  down  his  own  earnings  as  guarantee ; 
clothing  and  assisting  the  repentant  unemploy- 
ed convict  out  of  his  own  means,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble ;  speaking  words,  or  writing  letters,  with  a 
patient  zeal,  to  reconcile  to  him  his  honest  rela- 
tives, or  to  restore  lost  friends.  Bare  sustenance 
for  his  pwn  body  by  day,  that  he  might  screw 
out  of  himself  little  funds  in  aid  of  his  good 
deeds — and  four  hours'  sleep  at  night,  after  his 
hard  work,  that  he  might  screw  out  of  his  bed 
more  time  for  his  devoted  labor — these  tell  their 
tale  upon  the  body  of  the  man,  who  still  works 
daily  twelve  hours  for  his  family,  and  six  or 
eight  hours  for  his  race.  He  is  now  sixty-three 
years  old,  and  working  forward  on  his  course, 
worn,  but  unwearied. 

No  plaudits  have  been  in  his  ear,  and  he  has 
sought  none.  Of  his  labor,  the  success  was  the 
reward.  Some  ladies  joined  ;  and  working  quiet- 
ly, as  he  does,  in  an  under-current  of  society, 
after  a  while,  he  had  from  them  the  aid  of  a 
small  charitable  fund,  to  draw  upon  occasionally, 
in  the  interest  of  the  poor  friends  for  whom  he 
struggled.  Prison  Inspectors  found  him  out, 
and  praised  him  in  reports.  At  first  there  were 
a  few  words,  and  a  note  told  of  "  this  benevolent 
individual.  His  simple,  unostentatious,  but  earn- 
est and  successful  labors  on  behalf  of  discharged 
prisoners  are  above  all  praise."  After  a  few 
years,  the  reports  grew  in  their  enthusiasm,  and 
strung  together  illustrations  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  so  quietly.  Let  us  quote  from  this 
source  one  or  two  examples  : 

"  Five  years  ago  I  was,"  owns  a  certain  G.  J., 
"  in  the  New  Bailey,  convicted  of  felony,  and 
sentenced  to  four  months' imprisonment.  When 
I  was  discharged  from  prison,  I  could  get  no  em- 
ployment. I  went  to  my  old  employer,  to  ask 
him  to  take  me  again.  He  said,  I  need  not  ap- 
ply to  him,  for  if  he  could  get  me  transported  he 
would  ;  so  I  could  get  no  work  until  I  met  with 
Mr.  Wright,  who  got  me  employed  in  a  place, 
where  I  remained  some  time,  and  have  been  in 
employment  ever  since.  I  am  now  engaged  as 
a  screw-cutter — a  business  I  was  obliged  to  learn 
— and  am  earning  nineteen  shillinjjs  and  two- 
pence  a  week.  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children, 
and  but  for  Mr.  Wright,  I  should  have  been  a 
lost  man." 

Others  tell  how  they  were  saved  by  the  time- 
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ly  supplies  of  Mr.  Wright's  money,  which  "  kept 
their  heads  above  water"  till  they  obtained  the 
trust  of  an  employer.  Another,  after  telling  his 
career,  adds  :  "  I  am  now,  consequently,  in  very 
comfortable  circumstances  ;  I  am  more  comfort- 
able now  than  ever  I  was  in  my  life  ;  I  wish 
every  poor  man  was  as  comfortable  as  I  am.  I 
am  free  from  tippling,  and  cursing,  and  swear- 
ing ;  have  peace  of  mind,  and  no  quarreling  at 
home  as  there  used  to  be.  I  dare  say  I  was  as 
wicked  a  man  as  any  in  Manchester.  I  thought 
if  I  could  once  get  settled  under  such  a  gentle- 
man as  Mr.  Wright,  I  would  not  abuse  my  op- 
portunity, and  all  I  expected  I  have  received. 
I  have  got  Bibles,  hymn-book,  prayer-book,  and 
tracts  ;  and  those  things  I  never  had  in  my  house 
since  I  have  been  married  before.  My  wife  is 
delighted.  My  boy  goes  to  school,  and  my  girl 
also." 

Were  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Wright  diffused  more 
generally  through  society,  the  number  of  fallen 
men — who,  being  restored  with  all  due  prudence 
*o  a  generous  confidence,  "  would  not  abuse  their 
opportunity" — would  tell  decidedly  on  the  statis- 
tics of  our  criminal  courts  and  prisons.  To  la- 
Dor  as  Mr.  Wright  has  done,  must  be  the  pre- 
rogative of  few,  though  all  the  indolent  may 
note,  by  way  of  spur,  how  much  a  man,  even 
like  Thomas  Wright,  poor,  humble,  scantily  in- 
structed, may  beget  of  good  out  of  an  earnest  will. 

THE  NIGHT  TRAIN. 

THE  curate  and  his  daughter  sat  before  the 
fire.  Both  had  been  for  some  time  silent,  for 
the  father  had  fallen  into  that  listless  dreaminess 
to  which  nothing  is  so  conducive  as  gazing  on 
the  glowing  caverns  in  the  coals,  and  pretty  lit- 
tle Faith  cared  not  to  disturb  a  rest  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  long  suffered  to  enjoy  unmolested. 
And  so  the  flamelets  rose  and  sank,  lighting  their 
thoughtful  faces,  and  glittering  on  the  gold- 
embossed  backs  of  the  treasured  volumes  on 
the  shelves — the  curate's  most  constant  friends. 
Twilight  saddened  into  night.  Up  from  be- 
hind the  gray  church  tower  came  the  moon. 
But  still  not  a  word  broke  the  silence  in  the 
parsonage  parlor.  The  gaunt  arms  of  the  trees 
waved  drearily  without.  A  streak  of  white 
moonshine  crept  across  the  carpet  like  a  silver 
snake.  Still  he  gazed  fixedly  on  the  bright  pa- 
goda 'mid  the  flame  :  it  totters,  but  before  it  falls 
we  will  track  his  wandering  musings  for  a  mo- 
ment. All  men,  he  thinks,  have  as  children  gazed 
on  the  burning  coals,  and  fashioned  castles, 
figures,  mountains  in  them,  but  though  the  ele- 
ments are  all  the  same,  no  two  men  ever  have 
presented  to  them  exactly  the  same  position  or 
difficulty  in  life,  and  so  only  general  rules  of  con- 
duct can  be  laid  down  ;  but  yet — the  minaret 
crumbles  to  nothing,  and  changes  to  a  strange 
fantastic  face,  then  into  something  like  a  funeral 
plume  ;  his  dreams  are  all  dispersed  ;  the  pensive 
damsel  looks  up  hurriedly,  for  high  above  the 
muttering  wind,  fierce  as  the  summons  at  the  gates 
of  Cawdor,  he  hears  a  knocking  loud  and  long. 
It  was  a  farmer's  boy  from  the  village.     His 


message  was  soon  told.  A  poor  man  had  been 
seized  with  sudden  illness  at  the  wayside  public- 
house,  and  the  clergyman's  presence  was  required 
immediately.  He  lingered  to  tell  Faith  not  to 
wait  up  for  him,  then  rose  without  a  murmur,  and 
Prepared  for  his  long  dreary  walk.  A  moment 
after  he  was  crossing  the  neatly-kept  garden, 
where  the  hydrangeas  showed  like  piles  of  skulls 
in  the  pale  moonshine,  and  the  chestnut  leaves 
were  falling  thick  and  fast.  Then  out  into  the 
deep-rutted  road,  through  miry  lanes,  across  stark 
scraps  of  common,  and  paths  covered  with  fern 
and  marsh-mallow,  till  at  last  the  glimmering  can- 
dle in  the  hostelry  window  came  in  sight,  and  he 
stood  under  the  creaking  signboard  of  the  White 
Horse.  The  inn  was  of  the  humblest  descrip- 
tion, and  the  room  into  which  he  was  shown  very 
wretched  indeed.  The  plaster  had  peeled  off  the 
walls  in  great  odd  shapes,  like  the  countries  on  a 
map  ;  the  shutters  had  as  many  cracks  as  an  ill- 
fitting  dissecting  puzzle  ;  the  flooring  was  damp 
and  broken,  there  was  a  tracery  of  spiders'  webs 
about  the  bed-furniture;  and  the  only  sounds  were 
the  groans  of  the  occupant  of  the  bed,  and  the 
drowsy  ticking  of  the  death-watch.  Thinking  he 
was  asleep,  the  curate  prepared  to  sit  down  and 
wait  for  him  to  wake  of  himself,  but  the  noise  of 
a  drinking-song,  shouted  by  some  laborers  in  the 
bar,  startled  him  from  his  uneasy  slumber,  and 
when  Mr.  F.  next  looked  up,  the  ghastly  face  of 
the  sick  man  confronted  his  own — an  eery  night- 
mare face,  such  as  meets  one  in  the  outlines  of 
Retzsch,  or  peering  out  of  the  goblin  scenes  and 
witches'  caves  of  Peter  Breughel.  But  if  the  face 
was  terrible,  the  voice  that  asked  him  "  Why  he 
camel"  and  bade  him  take  away  the  light  that 
glared  and  hurt  his  eyes,  was  more  unearthly 
still.  But  when  he  recognized  him  as  the  clergy- 
man, his  manner  altered.  In  a  comparatively 
tranquil  state  he  listened  to  the  minister's  earnest 
warnings  and  blessed  consolations  ;  then  sudden- 
ly the  pain  seized  him  ;  he  screamed  and  groaned 
awhile  in  wild  delirium  ;  a  deep  calm  followed. 
Raising  himself  in  the  bed,  he  drew  a  roll  of  torn 
and  discolored  papers  from  under  the  pillow,  and 
put  it  into  the  curate's  hand.  His  senses  never 
returned.  A  few  more  throbbings  and  struggles 
— a  wandering  of  the  eyes  about  the  room,  first 
to  the  ceiling,  where  the  death-watch  ticked  on 
drearily,  then  to  the  Arcadian  scene  on  the  tat- 
tered patchwork  counterpane — a  clutching  at  the 
bed-clothes — a  shuddering — a  film — and  then — 
death ! 

The  curate  did  not  sleep  that  night  until  he 
had  read  the  stranger's  diary  to  an  end.  It  began 
thus  : 

"  August  Sd. — Brian  Marcliffe  came  to  me 
again  ;  the  same  odd,  mysterious  air  that  I  have 
noticed  so  long.  What  can  it  mean  1  He  can 
not  have  found —  But  no,  it's  worse  than  use- 
less having  dark  forebodings.  I  shall  soon  be 
able  to  put  the  sea  between  me  and  this  cursed 
golden  inferno,  Brazil,  and  with  my  darling  Bertha 
forget  all  these  fears  in  the  paradise  of  full  purses 
— England. 

"  August  4//t. — I  met  him  by  chance   again, 
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cominof  from  the  overseer's.  Confound  it,  how 
demon-like  he  looked  !  I  will  speak  to  him  my- 
self, rather  than  he  in  suspense  much  longer.  I 
should  then  know  the  worst,  at  least. 

'^ Aiinust  fith. — Ruin!  The  worst  has  come. 
He  does  know  all  about  my  being  behindhand  in 
my  accounts,  and  liints —  I  can't  write  down 
wliat.  Bertha  will  never  marry  him  but  as  the 
only  chance  of  saving  mc  from  exposure.  Can  he 
be  devil  enough  to  propose  it  1 

'^  Ai/giisi  20//i. — Am  I  the  same  man  I  was  a 
month  ago  !  Farewell  forever,  land  of  diamonds, 
slaves,  and  late  summers.  Farewell  lust  of  gold 
and  dread  of  disgrace.  It  is  over,  I  hope,  forever. 
My  Bertha — my  own  now — is  sleeping  like  a  lily 
near  me,  and  the  only  sound  is  the  splashing  of 
the  sea  that  is  bearing  me  every  moment  further 
from  my  fear.  But  stay  ;  what  have  I  left  be- 
hind me  1  What  is  there  in  that  glen  of  mi- 
mosas!  A  rotting  corpse.  What  in  men's  mouths'! 
The  name  of  murderer.  Pray  God  it  be  not.  Let 
me  think. 

"  On  the  Monday  when  I  was  leaving  the  ofBce, 
Brian  came  again,  and  asked  mc  to  go  as  far  as 
old  Olivenza's  coffee  plantation.  I  said  I  would 
come,  and  we  set  out  an  hour  past  sunset.  It 
was  a  beautiful  evening  ;  the  skies  as  pure  as 
the  robe  of  seraphim;  the  clouds  like  curls  of  in- 
cense, now  hiding,  now  revealing  the  dazzling 
glory  of  the  rising  moon — all,  save  one  black 
streak  right  across  her  face,  like  a  spread  eagle. 
Well,  we  had  nearly  got  to  the  plantation  before 
Brian  spoke  ;  but  I  saw  he  was  preparing  some- 
thing by  the  villainous  look  of  his  eyes.  He  began  : 

"  '  So,  Reuben  Darke,  you  have  considered  my 
proposition,  and  agree,  of  course  1' 

"  I  believe  I  professed  ignorance  of  it ;  for,  in- 
deed, he  had  never  said  any  thing  definite. 

"  '  The  consequences  of  opposition  are  as  ter- 
rible as  they  are  inevitable,'  said  he,  threaten- 
ingly- ^ 

"  '  You  can  not  stoop  to  such  vileness — to 
such  wrong.  You  know  that  I  am  striving  for  a 
great  end — that  I  will  make  restitution  full  and 
ample  if  I  live  to  reach  England.' 

"  This  was  the  sense  of  what  I  said,  but  his 
answer  was  clearly  prepared  long  before  he  knew 
what  I  should  urge.  It  came  gnashing  through 
his  closed  teeth  like  the  hiss  of  an  adder. 

"  '  I  must  do  my  duty.  It  is  my  place  to  over- 
look the  accounts  of  all  the  clerks.  You  will  show 
me  your  books  to-morrow.' 

"  He  turned  away.  I  prayed  he  might  not 
speak  again,  for  his  voice  stirred  up  a  feeling  I 
had  never  known  before  ;  but  my  bad  angel,  I 
suppose,  brought  him  back.  I  scarcely  recollect 
what  he  said.  I  have  a  vague  notion  of  hearing 
him  mention  Bertha's  name  with  some  cursed 
plan  that  was  to  give  her  up  to  him  forever,  and 
then  he  would,  '  for  the  sake  of  old  friendship, 
deal  as  gently  as  he  possibly  could  with  me.' 
Those  words  I  remember  well,  and  those  were 
the  last  he  ever  spoke  to  me.  I  dread  to  think 
they  were  his  last  on  earth.  The  feeling  I 
had  wrestled  against  mastered  me  now.  I  could 
restrain  myself  no  longer,  and  struck  at  him  with 


a  knife.  He  clutched  my  left  hand  in  his  teeth 
like  a  tiger-cat.  For  a  second  we  were  grappling 
together  for  life  or  death,  but  he  had  no  chance 
against  me  ;  and  when  I  had  breath  to  look  at 
him  next,  he  was  lying  on  his  back,  the  hands 
that  he  had  tried  to  parry  my  blows  with  cut  and 
bleeding,  and  red  stains  on  the  broad  mimosa 
leaves  around.  Oh,  God  !  what  a  reproach  there 
was  in  all  the  calm  and  silence  of  the  night  I 
How  the  deep  quiet  of  the  sky  spoke  to  my  heart, 
so  troubled,  dark,  and  guilty  !  As  on  the  first 
dread  day  by  sin  polluted,  the  voice  of  God  in 
Eden  drove  Adam  forth  abashed,  so  spoke  the 
still  small  voice  of  holy  Nature  with  more  than 
earthquake  tones  to  me,  and  straight  I  fled  away. 

"  My  Bertha  does  not  know  the  whole.  She 
only  knows  that  Brian  had  me  in  his  power,  ow- 
ing to  some  money  transactions.  If  she  did  know 
it,  my  conscience  tells  me  she  would  not  now  be 
sleeping  here.  There — all  will  be  well  in  En- 
gland. Pray  Heaven  we  get  there  safe.  I  will 
go  up  on  deck  a  few  minutes.  Writing  it  down 
has  brought  the  whole  affair  so  fresh  before  me, 
that  it  is  useless  trying  to  sleep  in  this  fever.  But 
yet  I  am  glad  it  is  written. 

"  October  \bth. — We  entered  the  Channel  this 
afternoon.  It  is  my  wife's  birthday  ;  she  took  it 
as  a  happy  omen,  and  seemed  so  pleased  with  the 
glitter  and  joyance  of  the  busy  river,  that  for  a 
whole  hour — the  first  since  I  left  Rio — the  dread- 
ful secret  hidden  'mid  those  leaves  was  absent 
from  my  mind. 

"  October  ]6th.' — The  first  news  that  meets  me 
on  entering  London  is,  that  my  uncle  has  died 
suddenly,  and  left  all  his  affairs  frightfully  em- 
barrassed. My  chief  dependence  was  on  him. 
This  is  a  sad  beginning  ;  indeed,  I  feel  that  '  all 
these  things  are  against  me.'  " 

Several  pages  were  here  torn  from  the  unfor- 
tunate Darke's  manuscript ;  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing ones  the  entries  were  scanty,  and  with  long 
intervals  between  each  other.  They  detailed  the 
sufferings  of  the  writer  and  his  wife  on  their  ar- 
rival in  London  ;  his  repeated  efforts  to  obtain 
employment,  and  the  difficulties  he  met  with, 
owing  to  his  uncle's  death,  and  his  own  inability 
to  refer  any  one  to  the  directors  of  the  mine  at 
Rio.  For  more  than  a  year  (judging  from  the 
dates,  by  no  means  regularly  affixed)  he  appeared 
to  have  struggled  on  thus,  until,  when  his  hopes 
were  fast  sinking,  and  his  health  rapidly  giving 
way  under  this  succession  of  disappointments,  he 
obtained  a  situation  on  a  recently-opened  line  of 
railway  in  the  north,  through  the  interest  of  an 
old  schoolfellow,  whom  he  accidentally  met,  and 
who  retained  in  manhood  schoolboy  heart  enough 
to  show  gratitude  for  many  kindnesses  in  olden 
days.  The  language  was  strangely  impassioned 
and  earnest  in  which  he  expressed  his  joy  at  this 
change  of  fortune  ;  and  the  full-hearted  thank- 
fulness with  which  he  described  telling  his  wife 
the  good  news,  seemed  to  prove  that  afliiction 
had  exerted  a  calming  and  blessed  influence  on 
his  passion-tossed  mind.  But  the  clergyman 
could  not  hel})  noticing  that  the  spirit  pervading 
the  latter  part  of  the  diary  was  strangely  difler- 
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ent  from  that  which  animated  the  commencement, 
it  being  written  apparently  with  the  firm  convic- 
tion of  an  inevitable  destiny  hanging  over  the 
writer ;  and  this,  like  the  shadow  of  an  unseen 
cloud  in  a  fair  picture,  gave  a  sombre  meaning  to 
his  self-communings. 

After  briefly  mentioning  the  fact  of  his  taking 
up  his  abode  with  Bertha  and  one  little  child  at 
the  cottage  provided  by  the  company,  and  that  he 
had  heard  by  chance  that  his  enemy  was  still 
alive,  he  proceeded  : 

"  I  like  this  new  home  much.  It  is  a  tiny, 
sheltered  cottage,  with  beehives  in  the  garden, 
and  honeysuckles  peeping  in  at  the  lattice,  nest- 
ling innocently  among  the  pine-trees,  like  a  fairy 
islet.  The  railway  runs  for  about  a  mile  paral- 
lel with  the  canal,  and  the  two  modes  of  travel- 
ing contrast  curiously.  The  former  with  all  its 
brightness,  freshness,  and  precision  ;  the  latter 
a  very  sluggard.  I  often  have  long  talks  with 
Huntly,  my  assistant  here,  and  try  to  make  him 
see  the  change  it  will  work ;  but  he  is  not  over 
shrewd  ;  or,  rather,  fate  did  not  give  him  a  book- 
worm uncle  like  it  did  me,  and  so  reasoning  is 
hard  work  to  him  ;  it  always  is  to  the  untaught. 
The  canal  is  picturesque  certainly.  Let  me  try 
a  description.  The  surface  of  the  water  is  over- 
laid with  w^eeds  rank  and  luxuriant,  save  where 
the  passage  of  a  boat  has  preserved  a  trench, 
stagnant,  and  cold,  and  deep.  There  is  not  a 
human  habitation  near  except  ours.  Scarcely 
any  paths,  the  thickets  are  so  tangled.  This 
does  not  read  an  inviting  account,  I  know,  but 
there  is  a  charm  to  me  in  the  leaves  of  myriad 
shapes,  in  fern,  and  moss,  and  rush,  in  every 
silvan  nook  and  glittering  hedgerow — above  all, 
in  the  dark  slumberous  pines,  those  giant  senti- 
nels round  our  dear  home.  Bertha  smiled  quite 
like  her  old  self  when  she  saw  it.  Oh,  how,  in 
all  the  wreck  of  this  last  year,  has  her  love  up- 
held me  !  always  lightening,  never  adding  to  our 
weight  of  grief  She  has,  indeed,  been  faithful, 
true,  and  beautiful — like  the  Indian  tree,  that 
has  its  flower  and  fragrance  best  by  night.  I 
can  not  explain  why  it  is  that  my  love  seems  to 
grow  each  hour,  but  with  a  kind  of  tremble  in 
its  intensity,  as  though  there  were  a  separation 
coming.  Perhaps  it  is  only  the  result  of  the 
change  in  my  fortunes. 

^^  March  10th. — Two  years  ago  I  should  have 
laughed  had  any  one  told  me  that  a  dream  would 
give  me  a  second  thought,  much  less  that  I  should 
sit  down  to  write  what  I  remember  of  one  ;  but 
I  must  write  down  last  night's,  nevertheless.  I 
thought  that  it  was  a  clear  moonlight  night, 
and  that  I  rose  as  usual  to  signal  to  the  latest 
luggage  train.  I  had  got  to  the  accustomed 
place,  and  stood  waiting  a  long  time.  For  days, 
for  months  ;  I  knew  this,  because  the  trees 
were  budding  when  I  began  my  watch — were 
bare  as  winter  when,  with  a  roar  and  quaking 
all  around,  the  night  train  came.  At  first  I  held 
a  lantern  in  my  hand,  to  signal  all  was  well. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  felt  no  weariness, 
for  I  was  fixed  as  by  a  wizard's  rod.  It  passed 
at  length ;  but  not,  thank  God  !  as  it  has  ever 


passed  before  ;  for  from  the  carriage  window, 
like  a  mask,  glared  MarcliflTe's  vengeful  face.  I 
said  I  held  a  light  ;  but,  as  the  smoke  and  iron 
hurtled  by,  the  lamp  was  dashed  to  atoms,  and 
in  my  outstretched  hand  I  grasped  a  knife  ! 
There  was  a  yell  of  demons  in  my  ear,  with 
Brian's  jeering  laugh  above  it  all.  I  moaned 
awhile  in  horror,  and  woke  to  find  my  Bertha's 
eyes  on  mine.  She  has  been  soothing  and  kind 
as  mercy  to  me  all  the  day,  and  I,  alas  !  way- 
ward, almost  cruel.  I  saw  it  pained  her,  but  I 
could  not  help  it.  Oh,  would  that  this  world 
had  no  concealments,  no  divisions,  no  estrange- 
ment of  hearts  !  I  dread  the  night  ;  there  is 
something  tells  me  it  will  come  again,  for  when 
I  took  the  Bible  down  to  read,  it  opened  at  the 
words  : 

"  '  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto 
him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a 
dream.' 

"  A  thrill  went  through  me  as  I  read.  It 
sounded  like  a  death-knell. 

"  The  next  day. — As  I  foresaw  it  came  again 
last  night ;  the  same  in  every  terrible  particular, 
and  with  the  same  consolation  on  awaking.  But 
what  I  have  seen  to-day  gives  it  a  meaning  that 

I  tremble  at.     Huntly  returned  from  D He 

brought  a  birthday  present  for  little  Hariy  ;  it 
happened  to  be  wrapped  in  an  old  newspaper. 
As  it  was  opened,  I  saw  his  name,  and  a  moment 
after  read  this  : 

"  '  Next  of  Kin. — If  any  child  or  children  of 
the  late  Ehud  MarcliflTe,  Gentleman,  of  Cranholrn 
Manse,  who  died  September  5,  18 — ,  be  yet  sur- 
viving, it  is  desired  that  he  or  they  will  forthwith 
put  themselves  in  communication  with  Messrs. 
Faulk  and  Lockerby,  Solicitors,  D -.' 

"  This  leaves  me  no  hope  ;  and  knowing,  as 
I  do,  the  unfaltering  steadfastness  of  his  hate  I 
feel  the  days  of  this  security  and  peace  are 
numbered 

"  A  whole  month  has  gone  since  I  opened  this 
last.  There  is  no  fear  now.  He  is  dead.  But 
how  1  The  eye  that  reads  this  record  alone  will 
know.  That  fatal  Thursday  went  by,  a  phan- 
tasm of  dark  thoughts  ;  and  then  I  lay  down,  as 
usual,  for  a  couple  of  hours  before  going  to 
watch.  I  did  this,  for  there  was  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct in  me  (the  feeling  deserves  no  higher 
name)  which  made  me  go  about  my  avocations  in 
the  accustomed  way,  and  seem  as  little  disturbed 
as  possible.  I  lay  down,  and  in  my  dream,  as 
distinct  as  ever  it  passed  by  day,  for  the  third 
time  that  awful  freight  swept  like  a  whirlwind 
by.  I  awoke.  It  wanted  only  three  minutes  to 
the  hour  when  the  night-train  usually  passed. 
I  staggered  to  the  door,  but,  instead  of  coming 
out  into  the  light,  an  inky  shadow  lay  across  the 
road.  It  was  a  car  left  by  Huntly's  carelessness 
on  the  up-rail.  I  stood  like  one  of  stone,  think- 
ing of  the  tranquil  ha[)pine.ss  of  the  last  months, 
of  Bertha's  smile,  and  Harry's  baby  laugh — of 
all  the  sun  and  pleasure  of  our  home,  and  how 
this  precious  fabric,  wove  by  love,  was  to  be  rent 
and  torn  ;  and  how  one  word  from  him  would 
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ruin  all,  and  send  my  wife  and  child  to  poverty 
again.  And  that  man's  life  was  in  my  hand. 
Well  may  we  daily  pray  against  temptation. 

•'A  white  cloud  curled  up  above  the  pines. 

"  There  was  no  delay.  I  caught  up  the  lan- 
tern, and  ran  down  the  line.  A  throbbing,  like 
the  workings  of  a  giant's  pulse,  smote  my  ear. 
I  reached  the  signal-post,  and  laid  my  hand  upon 
♦he  boll.     But  there  was  no  time  for  thought. 

"  The  murmur  deepened  to  a  roar.  The  clouds 
of  steam  rose  high  above  the  pines,  and,  girt 
about  with  wreathing  vapor,  the  iron  outline, 
with  its  blood-red  lamps  and  Hecla  glow  beneath, 
came  on. 

"  My  eyes  were  strangely  keen,  for  at  that 
distance  I  could  discern  a  man  leaning  out  of 
the  nearest  window.  I  knew  who  it  must  be, 
and  almost  expecting  to  see  the  last  dreadful 
particular  fulfilled,  held  out  my  hand — the  sign 
that  all  was  safe.  The  driver  signaled  that  he 
understood,  and  quickened  pace.  I  shut  my 
eyes  when  it  drew  near,  but,  as  it  passed,  dis- 
tinctly heard  my  name  called  thrice. 

"  There  was  a  moment  that  seemed  never- 
ending.  Then  a  clatter  as  of  a  hundred  anvil 
strokes,  a  rush  of  snow-white  steam,  a  shower 
of  red-hot  ashes  scattered  far,  the  hum  of  voices, 
and  the  clanging  of  the  bell.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  I  ventured  to  look  up  and  hurry  to  the  spot. 
The  train,  a  series  of  shapeless  wrecks,  luggage- 
vans,  trucks,  carriages  in  wild  confusion,  lay 
across  the  road  ;  live  coals  from  the  engine-fire 
were  hissing  in  the  black  canal  stream ;  the 
guard  was  bleeding  and  crushed  beneath  a  wheel ; 
twining  wreaths  of  white  steam,  like  spirits, 
melted  into  air  above.  Huntly  was  stooping 
over  a  begrimed  corpse.  The  glare  of  the  lan- 
tern, as  it  flashed  upon  the  face,  showed  every 
omen  true.     It  was  Marcliffe. 

"  I  can  bear  to  chronicle  my  own  temptations, 
yielding,  guilt,  but  not  to  write  down  the  sepa- 
ration that  I  dreaded  most,  and  tried  to  avert, 
alas  !  so  fatally.  It  is  indeed  a  lesson  of  the 
nothingness  of  man's  subtlest  plans  to  avoid  the 
penalty  his  crimes  call  down.  How  vain  have 
all  my  efforts  been  to  preserve  our  hearth  invio- 
late, to  keep  our  home  in  blessed  security.  In- 
deed, that  night  God's  peace  and  favor  '  departed 
from  the  threshold  of  the  house'  forever." 

The  misfortune  alluded  to  was  thus  briefly 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  newspaper  report  of 
the  accident,  inclosed  with  the  other  papers  of 
the  dead  man  : 

"  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  wife  of  the 
station-keeper,  Darke,  whose  dangerous  state 
we  noticed  a  week  ago,  expired  last  night,  after 
giving  birth  to  a  child,  still-born." 

With  the  sentence  given  above  Darke's  diary 
closed.  Here  and  there  the  curate  read  a  verse 
of  a  psalm,  or  a  heart-broken  ejaculation,  but  no 
continued  narrative  of  his  after-sufferings.  From 
wh;it  he  could  glean,  it  appeared  that  he  was  put 
on  hi.s  trial  on  the  charge  of  manslaughter,  and 
acquitted,  but  that  he  had  lost  his  situation  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  presence  of  mind  he 
had  evinced  ;  after,  it  seemed,  that  he  had  led  a 


miserable  vagrant  life,  earning  just  enough  by 
chance-work  to  support  himself  and  his  little 
Harry,  the  constant  attendant  of  his  wanderings. 
The  boy  was  at  the  inn  on  the  night  of  the  fa- 
ther's wretched  death,  though  the  landlady's 
kindness  removed  him  from  the  sight  of  the 
troublous  parting.  An  asylum  was  soon  found 
for  him  by  my  friend's  kindness,  and  when  I 
was  at  the  parsonage  last  Christmas,  as  I  read 
the  history  of  his  father's  fitful  life,  the  uncon- 
scious son  sat  by  with  little  Faith,  gazing  with 
his  large  melancholy  eyes  at  the  strange  faces 
in  the  fire. 

STORY  OF  A  BEAR. 

THIRTY  leagues  from  Carlstad,  and  not  far 
from  the  borders  of  the  Klar,  upon  the  shores 
of  the  lake  Rada,  rises  a  little  hamlet  named  St. 
John,  the  most  smiling  village  of  Scandinavia. 
Its  wooden  houses,  mirrored  in  the  translucent 
waters,  stand  in  bold  relief  against  a  background 
of  extensive  forests.  For  a  space  of  twenty 
leagues  round.  Nature  has  blessed  the  generous 
soil  with  abundant  harvests,  filled  the  lake  with 
fish,  and  the  woods  with  game.  The  inhabitants 
of  St.  John  are  rich,  without  exception  ;  each 
year  they  make  a  profit  of  their  harvests,  and 
bury  beneath  their  hearthstones  an  addition  to 
their  little  fortunes. 

In  1816,  there  lived  at  St.  John  a  young  man 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  named  Daniel  Tissjoe- 
bergist.  A  fortunate  youth  he  thought  himself, 
for  he  possessed  two  farms  ;  and  was  affianced 
to  a  pretty  young  girl,  named  Raghilda,  cele- 
brated through  all  the  province  of  Wermeland 
for  her  shapely  figure,  her  little  feet,  her  blue 
eyes,  and  fair  skin,  besides  a  certain  caprice  of 
character  that  her  beauty  rendered  excusable. 

The  daughter  of  a  forester,  and  completely 
spoiled  by  her  father,  who  yielded  to  all  her 
whims,  Raghilda  was  at  the  same  time  the  tor- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  her  affianced  Jover. 
If  he  climbed  the  heights,  and  gathered  the  most 
beautiful  mountain  flowers  as  a  tribute  to  her 
charms,  that  very  day  the  fantastic  beauty  would 
be  seized  with  a  severe  headache,  and  have  quite 
a  horror  of  perfumes.  Did  he  bring  her  game 
from  the  forest,  she  "  could  not  comprehend," 
she  would  say,  "  how  any  man  could  leave  a 
pretty  young  girl  to  go  and  kill  the  poor  hares." 
One  day  he  procured,  at  great  expense,  an  as- 
sortment of  necklaces  and  gold  rings  from  Eu- 
rope. He  expected  this  time,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
recompensed  for  his  pains  ;  but  Raghilda  merely 
declared  that  she  much  preferred  to  these  rich 
presents  the  heavy  silver  ornaments  that  decorate 
Norwegian  females.  But  she,  nevertheless,  took 
care  to  adorn  herself  with  the  despised  gifts,  to 
the  intense  envy  of  the  other  young  girls  her 
companions. 

According  to  universal  Wermeland  usage, 
Raghilda  kept  bees.  From  morning  to  evening 
she  tended  her  hives,  and  the  insects  knew  her 
so  well,  that  her  presence  did  not  scare  them  in 
the  least,  but  they  hummed  and  buzzed  around 
her  without  testifying  either  fright  or  anger. 
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Daniel,  as  our  readers  may  imagine,  never 
visited  his  mistress  without  busying  himself 
among  her  bees.  One  day  he  took  it  into  his 
head  that  a  high  wall,  standing  just  before  the 
hives,  deprived  them  in  part  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  compelled  the  insects  to  fly  too  high  to 
gain  the  plain,  and  collect  their  store  of  perfumed 
honey.  He  proposed  to  Raghilda  to  diminish 
the  height  of  the  offending  wall  by  some  feet. 
At  first  the  young  girl  would  not  entertain  the 
idea,  merely  because  it  came  from  her  lover ; 
but  she  at  length  ceded  to  his  reasonings,  and 
the  wall  was  diminished  in  height. 

For  several  weeks  Daniel  and  Raghilda  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  the  steps  they  had 
taken.  The  full  heat  of  the  sun  marvelously 
quickened  the  eggs  of  the  queen-bee,  without 
reckoning  that  the  journey  of  the  little  workers 
was  shortened  by  one-half  But,  alas  !  one  fatal 
morning,  when  the  young  girl  placed  herself  at 
her  window  to  say  good-day  to  her  dear  hives, 
she  beheld  them  overturned,  crushed,  deserted. 
The  honeycombs  were  broken  all  to  pieces,  and 
the  ground  was  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the 
unfortunate  insects.  Upon  Daniel's  arrival,  he 
found  his  lovely  Raghilda  weeping  despairingly 
in  the  midst  of  the  melancholy  ruins. 

The  latter  had  thought  of  nothing  beyond  the 
loss  of  her  bees,  her  own  sorrow,  and,  above  all, 
of  her  discontent  with  Daniel,  and  his  pernicious 
advice  concerning  the  wall.  Her  lover,  on  the 
contrary,  vowed  vengeance  against  the  spoiler. 

'"I  am,"  said  he,  "the  involuntary  cause  of 
your  unhappiness,  Raghilda,  and  to  me  it  belongs 
to  avenge  you.  These  traces  of  steps  are  no 
human  footmarks,  but  the  impressions  of  a  bear's 
paw.  I  shall  take  my  gun,  fasten  on  my  skidars, 
and  never  return  until  I  have  killed  the  brigand." 

Raghilda  was  too  sorrowful  for  the  loss  of  her 
bees,  and  too  furious  against  Daniel  for  his  im- 
prudent advice  about  taking  down  the  wall,  to 
make  any  reply,  or  even  turn  her  head  for  a 
parting  glance.  Her  lover  left  her  thus,  and 
hastened,  his  heart  full  of  rage,  to  take  his  wood- 
en skates,  called  skidars  in  Norway,  and  set  forth 
in  quest  of  the  bear. 

Tissjoebergist  could  not  have  proceeded  far 
without  this  singular  chaussure.  These  skidars 
are  of  unequal  size  ;  that  which  is  fastened  by 
the  leathern  straps  to  the  left  leg  is  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet  long,  while  to  the  right  they  do  not 
give  more  than  six  or  seven.  This  inequality 
procures  ease  to  the  hunter  when  he  wishes  to 
turn  round  on  broken  ground  ;  permitting  him 
to  lean  with  all  his  weight  upon  the  shorter  skate, 
fabricated  of  solid  materials.  The  skidars  are 
about  two  inches  in  width,  weigh  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds,  and  terminate  in  highly  raised 
points,  in  order  to  avoid  the  obstacles  that  they 
might  encounter.  The  wearer  slides  with  one, 
and  sustains  himself  with  the  other.  The  sole 
is  covered  with  a  sea-calf's  skin,  with  the  hair 
outside  ;  this  precaution  hinders  retroixrade  move- 
ments. When  the  hunter  is  compelled  to  sur- 
mount difficult  heights,  he  does  not  lift  his  foot, 
but  proceeds  nearly  as  we  do  upon  the  skates  of 


our  country.  He  holds  a  stick  in  each  hand,  to 
expedite  or  retard  his  course,  and  carries  his 
weapons  in  a  shoulder-belt.  Upon  even  ground, 
it  is  easy  to  progress  with  the  skidars,  and  a 
man  can  accomplish  forty  leagues  in  twelve 
hours.  But,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  like 
Wermeland,  alternately  wooded,  flat,  mountain- 
ous, and  marshy,  strewed  with  rocks  and  fallen 
trees,  the  use  of  these  skates  requires  much 
courage,  address,  and,  above  all,  presence  of 
mind.  Daniel,  habituated  to  their  use  from  in- 
fancy, skated  with  prodigious  hardihood  and  ce- 
lerity. Quick  as  thought,  he  would  now  descend 
the  almost  perpendicular  face  of  a  mountain,  then 
surmount  a  precipice,  or  clamber  the  steep  sides 
of  a  ravine.  A  slight  movement  of  his  body  suf- 
ficed to  avoid  the  branches  of  trees,  and  a  zigzag 
to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks  strewn  upon  his  path. 
His  ardent  eye  sought  in  the  distance  for  the 
enemy  he  pursued,  or  searched  the  soil  for  traces 
of  the  brute's  paws.  But  all  his  researches  were 
fruitless. 

After  three  fatiguing  days,  passed  without  re- 
pose or  slumber,  and  almost  without  food,  he  re- 
turned to  St.  John,  in  a  state  more  easy  to  com- 
prehend than  describe.  Raghilda,  during  these 
three  days,  had  caused  the  wall  to  be  built  up 
again,  and  was  now  occupied  in  arranging  the 
new  hives  with  which  Aulic-Finn,  Daniel's  rival, 
had  presented  her,  after  having  filled  them  with 
bees  by  a  process  equally  hardy  and  ingenious. 
There  was,  in  consequence  of  this,  so  violent  a 
quarrel  between  the  engaged  lovers,  that  Tiss- 
joebergist returned  to  Raghilda  the  ring  which 
she  had  given  him  one  evening  during  a  solitary 
promenade  on  the  umbrageous  banks  of  the  lake 
Rada.  The  young  girl  took  the  ring,  and  threw  it 
with  a  gesture  of  contempt  among  the  bee-hives. 

"  There  !"  said  she,  "  the  bear  may  have  it. 
He  will  not  fail  to  come,  for  he  knows  that  be 
may  ravage  my  hives  with  impunity." 

Tissjoebergist  assembled  his  friends,  and  in- 
formed them  of  the  affront  that  he  had  received. 
Though  a  few  were  secretly  pleased  with  the 
humiliation  of  one  whose  manly  beauty,  address, 
courage,  and  good  fortune  had  often  been  the 
subject  of  envy,  they  all  declared  that  they  would, 
the  very  next  day,  undertake  a  general  skali,  that 
is  to  say,  a  grande  haituc. 

Eight  days  from  the  time  of  this  declaration, 
more  than  a  thousand  hunters  formed  themselves 
into  an  immense  semicircle,  inclosing  a  space  of 
from  five  to  six  leagues.  The  other  half-circle 
was  represented  by  a  wide  and  deep  pond,  over 
which  it  was  impossible  for  their  prey  to  escape 
by  swimming.  Daniel  directed  the  skali  with 
remarkable  intelligence.  By  his  orders,  signals, 
repeated  from  molith  to  mouth,  caused  the  hunt- 
ers to  close  up  little  by  little,  while  a  select  band 
beat  the  bushes. 

They  continued  to  advance  in  this  way  for 
several  hours,  without  discovering  any  thing  save 
troops  of  hares  and  other  small  game,  that  es- 
caped between  the  legs  of  the  hunters.  'J'he.se 
they  did  not  attempt  to  molest,  for  they  looked 
only   for    the   animal   whose  death   Daniel    had 
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sworn  to  compass.  Suddenly  they  heard  a  low 
cry,  and  a  gitrantic  bear,  that  had  been  hidden 
behind  a  rock,  abruptly  rose,  and  stalked  toward 
Tissjoebcrgist.  I'hc  youth  took  aim  at  the  ter- 
rible beast,  and  pulled  the  trigger  of  his  musket. 
It  missed  fire.  The  bear  seized  his  weapon  with 
his  powerful  paws,  twisted  it  like  a  wand,  broke 
it,  and  overturned  Daniel  in  the  mud.  All  this 
passed  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  mon- 
ster then  took  to  flight,  being  hit  in  the  shoulder 
by  a  ball  from  Aulic-Finn  ;  and  the  hunters  saw 
him  climb  the  hill,  after  which  he  disappeared  in 
the  forest.  Daniel,  foaming  with  rage,  pursued 
him  thither  at  the  head  of  his  friends,  but  in  vain. 
Again  the  young  man  returned  to  St.  John  with- 
out the  vengeance  he  desired  ;  well-nigh  heart- 
broken with  shame  and  disappointment. 

Raghilda  welcomed  Aulic-Finn  most  cordially, 
and  there  was  a  report  current  in  the  village, 
that  she  had  picked  up  the  discarded  ring  from 
among  the  hives,  to  place  it  on  the  finger  of  Tiss- 
joebergist's  rival.  This  the  young  girls  whis- 
pered among  each  other  so  loud,  that  Daniel 
could  not  avoid  overhearing  them,  though  he  did 
not  comprehend  the  full  purport  of  their  words. 
Nor  were  the  young  men  behind-hand  in  their 
comments.  There  are  never  wanting  unkind 
hands  to  strike  deeper  the  thorns  that  rankle  in 
our  hearts. 

In  place  of  consoling  himself  by  drinking  and 
feasting  among  his  companions,  as  is  the  custom 
in  those  parts  after  a  hunt,  successful  or  other- 
wise, the  unfortunate  lover  now  resolved  to  have 
recourse  to  the  gall.  This  is  a  stratagem  which 
will  be  best  explained  by  an  account  of  Daniel's 
preparations  on  the  occasion. 

He  took  a  cow  from  his  stables,  tied  a  rope  to 
her  horns,  and  dragged  her  along  with  so  much 
violence,  that  her  lov^'ings  resounded  through  the 
forest.  Toward  nightfall  he  arrived  with  the  poor 
beast  near  a  sort  of  scaffolding  constructed  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  v/ood,  between  three  or  four 
trees,  and  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 
Having  tied  the  cow  firmly  by  the  rope  to  the 
roots  of  an  old  and  strong  stump,  he  mounted 
the  scaffolding  and  awaited  the  issue. 

The  first  night  the  lowings  of  the  cow  were 
the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  melancholy  silence 
of  the  forest.  It  was  the  same  the  next  day,  and 
the  next.  The  fourth  night,  after  a  long  struggle 
with  the  drowsiness  occasioned  by  the  intense 
cold,  for  the  young  hunter's  provision  of  eau-de- 
vie  had  long  been  exhausted,  nature  overcame 
him,  and  he  slept. 

Then  a  huge  bear  raised  his  head  from  behind 
the  scaffolding,  and  having  cautiously  peered 
around  him,  crept  toward  the  cow,  seized  her 
between  his  paws,  and  broke  the  rope  that  held 
her.  Ho  turned  his  big  pointed  face  toward  the 
slumbering  hunter,  and  giving  him  an  ironical 
glance,  disappeared  with  his  shuddering  prey 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

An  iiour  afterward,  Daniel  awoke.  The  sun 
had  risen,  and  even  in  that  shady  place  there 
was  light  enough  to  distinguish  the  objects 
areund.     He  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  scaf- 


folding, and  beheld  the  rope  severed,  and  the 
cow  gone.  Sliding  down,  he  marked  the  humid 
earth  covered  with  the  impressions  of  the  bear's 
claws.  At  this  sight  he  thought  he  should  have 
gone  mad. 

He  waited  until  nightfall  before  he  re-entered 
the  village,  and  then,  creeping  to  his  house  with- 
out detection,  he  took  a  large  knife,  which  he 
placed  in  his  belt,  unfastened  a  dog  that  was 
chained  in  the  yard,  and  retook  the  road  to  the 
forest.  The  season  was  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, the  snow  had  fallen  in  abundance,  and 
it  froze  hard.  Tissjoebergist  skated  along  on 
the  sparkling  ice,  preceded  by  his  dog,  who, 
from  time  to  time  halted,  and  smelt  around  him. 
But  these  investigations  led  to  no  result,  and  the 
animal  continued  his  way.  Cold  tears  fell  down 
Daniel's  cheeks,  and  were  quickly  congealed  into 
icicles.  For  one  moment  he  paused,  took  his 
musket  from  the  shoulder-belt  in  which  he  car- 
ried it,  pressed  the  cold  barrel  against  his  fore- 
head, and  asked  himself,  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  put  an  end  to  his  disappointment  and 
his  shame  together.  As  he  cast  a  last  despairing 
glance  behind  him,  he  perceived  that  his  dog  had 
stopped,  and  was  gazing  immovably  at  a  small 
opening  in  some  underwood,  which  was  discov- 
ered to  him  by  the  lurid  rays  of  the  aurora  bore- 
alis.  A  feeble  hope  dawned  in  Daniel's  sick 
heart ;  he  advanced,  and  plainly  saw  a  slight 
hollow  in  the  snow,  undisturbed  every  where  else. 
The  young  man's  heart  beat  violently.  There, 
doubtless,  lay  his  enemy,  gorged  with  the  abun- 
dant meal  furnished  by  the  cow.  The  hunter 
strode  on.  The  hole  was  not  more  than  tw'o  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  bear  might  be  distinctly 
perceived  squatting  in  the  niche  at  about  five  feet 
of  depth.  The  noise  of  the  hunter's  approach 
disturbed  the  animal.  He  stirred,  opened  his 
heavy  eyelids,  and  saw  Daniel.  He  was  about 
to  rush  out,  but  a  blow  with  the  butt-end  of  the 
musket  drove  him  back  to  his  hole  with  a  large 
wound  in  his  eye,  that  streamed  with  blood. 
Another  bound,  and  the  bear  was  free.  He  stood 
erect,  face  to  face  with  the  young  hunter,  looked 
upon  him  for  a  few  seconds  with  the  horrible 
smile  peculiar  to  these  animals  when  in  anger, 
and  precipitated  himself  upon  his  enemy.  The 
dog  did  not  allow  his  master  to  be  attacked  with 
impunity,  and  a  mclce  ensued  that  covered  the 
snow  with  blood.  Daniel,  seized  by  the  shoul- 
ders, and  retained  in  the  monster's  clutches,  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  throw  away  his  musket 
and  have  recourse  to  his  knife,  with  which  he 
made  three  large  wounds  in  his  adversary's  side. 
Then  he  seized  him  by  the  ears,  and,  ably  sec- 
onded by  his  dog,  forced  him  to  let  go  his  hold. 

I  The  bear,  enfeebled  by  loss  of  blood,  yielded  the 
victory,  and  flew  with  so  much  swiftness,  that 
the  dog,  who  innnediately  put  himself  upon  his 
track,  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  hope  of  over- 

I  taking  him.  The  faithful  animal  returned  to  his 
master,  whom  he  found  insensible,  his  face  torn 
to  ribbons,  his  breast  lacerated,  and  liis  shoulders 
covered  with  largo  wounds.    Some  peasants  liap- 

]  pcning  to  pass  that  way  raised  the  unhappy  young 
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man  in  their  arms,  and  brought  him  to  St.  John, 
wliere  he  long  lay  between  Ufe  and  death.  He 
would  rather  have  been  left  to  die,  for  life  was 
become  insupportable.  Bears  could  not  be  men- 
tioned before  him  without  his  detecting  lurking 
smiles  in  the  faces  of  his  associates.  To  crown 
all,  the  approaching  marriage  of  Raghilda  and 
Aulic-Finn  was  no  longer  a  mystery.  Daniel 
had  partly  lost  the  use  of  his  right  arm,  and  a 
bite  inflicted  by  the  bear  upon  his  nose  had  ruined 
the  noble  and  regular  features  of  the  poor  youth, 
and  given  him  a  countenance  nearly  as  frightful 
as  that  of  his  adversary.  He  fell  into  a  profound 
melancholy,  sold  his  two  farms  and  all  his  land, 
quitted  Wermeland,  sojourned  about  two  months 
at  Carlstad,  and  finally  disappeared  altogether 
from  Scandinavia. 

During  this  period,  some  hunters  who  were 
exploring  the  banks  of  the  Klar,  found,  near  the 
parish  of  Tima,  a  one-eyed  bear,  pierced  with 
three  strokes  of  a  poniard,  and  in  a  dying  condi- 
tion. They  took  him  without  resistance,  dressed 
his  wounds,  and  carried  him  to  a  neighboring 
village.  There  they  hired  a  light  cart,  placed 
him  upon  it,  and  took  him  along  with  them. 

The  recovery  of  their  patient  was  more  rapid 
than  they  had  dared  to  hope.  When  the  con- 
valescent animal  began  to  gain  his  strength,  he 
was  inclosed  in  a  large  cage,  conveniently  fur- 
nished wdth  iron  bars.  As  he  was  of  gigantic 
stature,  and  possessed  a  magnificent  coat,  he 
proved  a  very  lucrative  acquisition  as  a  show  to 
the  gaping  multitude,  and  soon  made  the  fortune 
of  the  comae  who  bought  him. 

It  was  thus  that  the  wild  inhabitant  of  the 
forests  of  Wermeland  became  a  cosmopolitan, 
and  traversed  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany  and 
Prussia.  In  course  of  time  he  arrived  in  France, 
where  his  enormous  proportions,  savage  mien, 
and  thick  fur,  procured  him  the  honor  of  being 
bought,  for  360  francs,  by  M.  Frederic  Cuvier. 
He  was  brought  in  his  cage  to  the  habitation 
prepared  for  him  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
There  he  was  released  from  his  narrow  prison, 
and  respired  once  more  the  fresh  breeze. 

This  first  sensation  exhausted,  he  slowly  ex- 
plored his  new  abode.  It  was  a  species  of  cel- 
lar open  to  the  air,  twenty-five  feet  by  thirty, 
and  twenty  feet  in  depth.  Its  walls  were  of 
smooth  stone,  that  left  no  hold  for  the  claws  of 
its  Scandinavian  tenant.  At  one  end  was  a  kind 
of  den,  furnished  with  iron  bars,  that  vividly  re- 
called his  first  cage,  and  at  the  other  a  supply 
of  water  that  fell  into  a  trough  of  blue  stone. 
In  the  middle  stood  a  tree  despoiled  of  its  leaves 
and  bark,  upon  which  the  little  boys  that  had 
Growded  round  were  continually  throwing  mor- 
sels of  bread  and  apple-cores  tied  to  long  strings, 
crying,  at  the  same  time,  "Martin  !  Martin  !" 

The  bear  disdainfully  eyed  the  bread  and  the 
aj'.ple-corcs,  uttered  a  furious  bellow,  and  em- 
bracing the  trunk  of  the  tree  endeavored  to  over- 
throw it  ;  but  it  stood  the  shock  well,  and  did 
not  even  stagger.  The  cries  were  repeated,  ac- 
companied by  insolent  roars  of  laughter. 

For  the  first  few  days  the  new-comer  remain- 


ed disdainfully  squatted  in  his  den.  They  might 
throw  him  cakes  as  they  pleased,  he  did  not  even 
look  at  them.  If  some  blackguard  occasionally 
resorted  to  stones,  it  merely  excited  a  jerking 
movement  of  the  animal's  paws,  and  a  display  of 
his  white  teeth.  But,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  he 
began,  not  without  some  false  shame,  to  glance 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  at  the  tempting  mor- 
sels of  cake  or  tartlets  that  lay  around  him. 

At  length  he  furtively  laid  his  paw  upon  one 
of  the  nice-looking  bits,  drew  it  toward  him,  slily 
dispatched  it,  and  acknowledged  that  the  Paris- 
ian pastry-cooks  understood  their  business.  The 
next  day  the  stoic  became  an  epicure,  and  col- 
lected the  morsels  that  were  thrown  to  him.  A 
little  time  afterward,  he  remarked  a  dog  sitting 
upon  his  hind  legs,  and  agitating  his  fore-paws, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  children,  who  lavished 
cakes  upon  the  clever  beast.  A  venal  thought 
entered  the  mind  of  the  bear.  He  imitated  the 
cur,  and  begged. 

The  degraded  savage  now  hesitated  at  nothing. 
He  climbed  the  tree  as  the  last  bear  had  done, 
danced,  saluted,  imitated  death,  and  performed, 
for  the  least  bribe  of  bread  or  fruit,  the  most  ri- 
diculous grimaces.  The  fame  of  his  gentleness 
spread  through  all  Paris.  Nothing  was  talked  of 
but  Martin,  his  intelligence  and  docility.  His  rep- 
utation circulated  through  the  departments,  and 
foreign  journals  quoted  anecdotes  of  his  sagacity. 

For  about  ten  years  Martin  feasted  in  peace, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  his  servile 
submission.  One  beautiful  summer  afternoon, 
he  was  lying  in  the  shade,  nonchalantly  digest- 
ing his  food,  when  he  happened  to  glance  at  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  the  pit.  Suddenly  he 
rose  with  a  terrible  bound,  and  rushed  toward  a 
shabbily-dressed  man,  whose  visage  was  horribly 
cicatrized,  and  who  leaned  upon  a  knotty  stick 
as  he  gazed  down  at  the  bear.  The  animal 
growled,  writhed,  opened  his  muzzle,  and  ex- 
hibited the  most  frightful  evidences  of  anger. 
The  man  was  not  more  placable  ;  he  brandished 
his  stick  with  curses  and  menaces. 

"  I  recognize  thee,"  he  cried  in  a  strange 
tongue  ;  "  thou  art  the  cause  of  my  shame,  my 
wounds,  and  my  misery.  It  is  thou  that  hast 
robbed  me  of  happiness,  and  made  me  a  wretch- 
ed crippled  mendicant.  It  shall  not  be  said  that 
I  died  without  revenge." 

The  bear,  by  his  cries  of  rage,  testified  equally 
that  he  had  recognized  his  enemy,  and  held  him- 
self in  a  posture  of  defiance. 

The  stranger  drew  from  his  pocket  a  large 
sharp-pointed  knife,  calculated,  with  a  frightful 
sang  f raid,  the  leap  that  he  would  have  to  take, 
and  jumped  into  the  pit,  brandishing  his  weapon. 
Unfortunately,  on  reaching  the  ground,  he  sprain- 
ed his  foot  against  one  of  the  stones  that  paved 
the  j)it,  and  which  had  got  displaced.  The  crowd 
beheld  him  fall,  and  then  saw  the  bear  rush  upon 
him,  avoid  the  knife,  and,  keeping  his  victim 
down,  play  with  his  head  as  if  it  had  been  a  ball, 
knocking  it  backward  and  forward  between  his 
paws.  Lastly,  the  incensed  animal  placed  him- 
self upon  the  breast  of  the  stranger,  and  stifled 
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him,  with  every  sign  of  hideous  and  ferocious 
triumph.  All  this  passed  in  less  time  than  we 
have  taken  to  describe  it.  The  keepers  ran  to 
the  rescue,  and  obliged  the  bear  to  retire  into  his 
iron-'i^rated  den.  The  animal  peaceably  obeyed, 
with  the  visible  satisfaction  of  a  satiated  ven- 
geance. When  they  came  to  raise  the  man,  they 
found  that  he  was  dead. 

With  the  Parisians,  every  stranger  is  an  En- 
glishman. The  report  soon  spread,  confirmed 
by  the  journals,  that  Martin's  victim  was  what 
they  then  called  an  insulaire.  Few  persons 
knew  that  Martin  had  killed  his  ancient  adver- 
sary, the  unfortunate  Daniel  Tissjoebergist. 

The  following  day  the  bear  mounted  the  tree, 
excelled  himself,  picked  up  the  morsels  of  galette 
that  were  thrown  down  by  his  admirers,  basked 
in  the  sun's  rays,  and  regarded  with  his  one  small 
ferocious  eye  the  spot  where,  the  evening  before, 
he  had  accomplished  his  long  meditated  revenge. 


THE  SICILIAN  VESPERS. 

HALF  a  mile  from  the  southern  wall  of  the 
city,  on  the  brink  of  the  ravine  of  Oreto, 
stands  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
concerning  which  the  Latin  fathers  have  not  fail- 
ed to  record,  that  on  the  day  on  which  the  first 
stone  of  it  was  laid,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
sun  was  darkened  by  an  eclipse.  On  one  side 
of  it  are  the  precipice  and  the  river,  on  the  other 
the  plain  extending  to  the  city,  which  in  the  pres- 
ent day  is  in  great  part  encumbered  with  walls 
and  gardens  ;  while  a  square  inclosure  of  moder- 
ate size,  shaded  by  dusky  cypresses,  honey-comb- 
ed with  tombs,  and  adorned  with  urns  and  sepul- 
chral monuments,  surrounds  the  church. 

This  is  now  a  public  cemetery,  laid  out  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  fearfully 
filled  in  three  weeks  by  the  dire  pestilence  which 
devastated  Sicily  in  1837.  On  the  Tuesday,  at 
the  hour  of  vespers,  religion  and  custom  crowded 
this  then  cheerful  plain,  carpeted  with  the  flowers 
of  spring,  with  citizens  wending  their  way  to- 
ward the  church.  Divided  into  numerous  groups, 
they  walked,  sat  in  clusters,  spread  the  tables,  or 
danced  upon  the  grass  ;  and,  whether  it  were  a 
defect  or  a  merit  of  the  Sicilian  character,  threw 
of  for  the  moment,  the  recollection  of  their  suf- 
ferings, when  the  followers  of  the  justiciary  sud- 
denly appeared  among  them,  and  every  bosom 
was  thrilled  with  a  shudder  of  disgust.  The 
strangers  came,  with  their  usual  insolent  de- 
meanor, as  they  said,  to  maintain  tranquillity  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  mingled  in  the  groups, 
joined  in  the  dances,  and  familiarly  accosted  the 
women,  pressing  the  hand  of  one,  taking  unwar- 
ranted liberties  with  others  ;  addressing  indecent 
words  and  gestures  to  those  more  distant,  until 
some  temperately  admonished  them  to  depart,  in 
God's  name,  without  insulting  the  women,  and 
others  murmured  angrily ;  but  the  hot-blooded 
youths  raised  their  voiceip  so  fiercely  that  the  sol 
diers  said  one  to  another,  "  These  insolent  pa 
terini  must  be  armed  that  they  dare  thus  to  an- 
swer," and  replied  to  them  with  the  most  offen- 
sive insults,  insisting,  with  great  insolence,  on 


searching  them  for  arms,  and  even  here  and  there 
striking  them  with  sticks  or  thongs.  Every  heart 
already  throbbed  fiercely  on  cither  side,  when  a 
young  woman  of  singular  beauty  and  of  modest 
and  dignified  deportment,  appeared  with  her  hus- 
band and  relations,  bending  their  steps  toward 
the  church.  Drouet,  a  Frenchman,  impelled 
either  by  insolence  or  license,  approached  her  as 
if  to  examine  her  for  concealed  weapons  ;  seized 
her  and  searched  her  bosom.  She  fell  fainting 
into  her  husband's  arms,  who,  in  a  voice  almost 
choked  with  rage,  exclaimed,  "  Death,  death  to 
the  French  !"  At  that  moment  a  youth  burst 
from  the  crowd  which  had  gathered  round  them, 
sprang  upon  Drouet,  disarmed  and  slew  him  ; 
and  probably  at  the  same  moment  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  his  own  life,  leaving  his  name  unknown, 
and  the  mystery  forever  unsolved,  whether  it 
were  love  for  the  injured  woman,  the  impulse  of 
a  generous  heart,  or  the  more  exalted  flame  of 
patriotism,  that  prompted  him  thus  to  give  the 
signal  of  deliverance.  Noble  examples  have  a 
power  far  beyond  that  of  argument  or  eloquence 
to  rouse  the  people — and  the  abject  slaves  awoke 
at  length  from  their  long  bondage.  "  Death, 
death  to  the  French  !"  they  cried  ;  and  the  cry, 
say  the  historians  of  the  time,  re-echoed  like  the 
voice  of  God  through  the  whole  country,  and 
found  an  answer  in  every  heart.  Above  the 
corpse  of  Drouet  were  heaped  those  of  victims 
slain  on  cither  side  ;  the  crowd  expanded  itself, 
closed  in,  and  swayed  hither  and  thither  in  wild 
confusion  ;  the  Sicilians,  with  sticks,  stones,  and 
knives,  rushed  with  desperate  ferocity  upon  their 
fully-armed  opponents  ;  they  sought  for  them  and 
hunted  them  down  ;  fearful  tragedies  were  en- 
acted amid  the  preparations  for  festivity,  and  the 
overthrown  tables  were  drenched  in  blood.  The 
people  displayed  their  strength,  and  conquered. 
The  struggle  was  brief,  and  great  the  slaughter 
of  the  Sicilians  ;  but  of  the  French  there  were 
two  hundred — and  two  hundred  fell. 

Breathless,  covered  with  blood,  brandishing 
the  plundered  weapons,  and  proclaiming  the  in- 
sult and  its  vengeance,  the  insurgents  rushed  to- 
ward the  tranquil  city.  '*  Death  to  the  French  !" 
they  ?houted,  and  as  many  as  they  found  were 
put  to  the  sword.  The  example,  the  words,  the 
contagion  of  passion,  in  an  instant  aroused  the 
whole  people.  In  the  heat  of  the  tumult,  Roger 
Mastrangelo,  a  nobleman,  was  chosen,  or  con- 
stituted himself  their  leader.  The  multitude  con- 
tinued to  increase  ;  dividing  into  troops  they 
scoured  the  streets,  burst  open  doors,  searched 
every  nook,  every  hiding-place,  and  shouting 
"  Death  to  the  French  !"  smote  them  and  slew 
them,  while  those  too  distant  to  strike  added  to 
the  tumult  by  their  applause.  On  the  outbreak 
of  this  sudden  uproar  the  justiciary  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  strong  palace  ;  the  next  moment 
it  was  surrounded  by  an  enraged  multitude,  cry- 
ing aloud  for  his  death  ;  they  demolished  the  de- 
fenses, and  rushed  furiously  in,  but  the  justiciary 
escaped  them;  favored  by  the  confusion  and  the 
closing  darkness,  he  succeeded,  though  wounded 
in  the  face,  in  mounting  his  horse  unobserved. 
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with  only  two  attendants,  and  fled  with  all  speed. 
Meanwhile  the  slaughter  continued  with  increas- 
ed ferocity,  even  the  darkness  of  night  failed  to 
arrest  it,  and  it  was  resumed  on  the  morrow  more 
furiously  than  ever  ;  nor  did  it  cease  at  length  be- 
cause the  thirst  for  vengeance  was  slaked,  but 
because  victims  were  wanting  to  appease  it.  Two 
thousand  French  perished  in  this  first  outbreak. 
Even  Christian  burial  was  denied  them,  but  pits 
were  afterward  dug  to  receive  their  despised  re- 
mains ;  and  tradition  still  points  out  a  column 
surmounted  by  an  iron  cross,  raised  by  compas- 
sionate piety  on  one  of  those  spots,  probably  long 
after  the  perpetration  of  the  deed  of  vengeance. 
Tradition,  moreover,  relates  that  the  sound  of  a 
word,  like  the  Shibboleth  of  the  Hebrews,  was  the 
cruel  test  by  which  the  French  were  distinguished 
in  the  massacre  ;  and  that,  if  there  were  found  a 
suspicious  or  unknown  person,  he  was  compelled, 
with  a  sword  to  his  throat,  to  pronounce  the  word 
ciciri,  and  the  slightest  foreign  accent  was  the 
signal  of  his  death.  Forgetful  of  their  own  char- 
acter, and  as  if  stricken  by  fate,  the  gallant  war- 
riors of  France  neither  fled,  nor  united,  nor  de- 
fended themselves ;  they  unsheathed  their  swords, 
and  presented  them  to  their  assailants,  imploring, 
as  if  in  emulation  of  each  other,  to  be  the  first  to 
die  ;  of  one  common  soldier  only  is  it  recorded, 
that  having  concealed  himself  behind  a  wainscot, 
and  being  dislodged  at  the  sword's  point,  he  re- 
solved not  to  die  unavenged,  and  springing  with 
a  wild  cry  upon  the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  slew 
three  of  them  before  he  himself  perished.  The 
insurgents  broke  into  the  convents  of  the  Minor- 
ites and  Preaching  Friars,  and  slaughtered  all 
the  monks  whom  they  recognized  as  French. 
Even  the  altars  afforded  no  protection ;  tears 
and  prayers  were  alike  unheeded  ;  neither  old 
men,  women,  nor  infants,  were  spared  ;  the  ruth- 
less avengers  of  the  ruthless  massacre  of  Agosta 
swore  to  root  out  the  seed  of  the  French  op- 
pressors throughout  the  whole  of  Sicily  ;  and  this 
vow  they  cruelly  fulfilled,  slaughtering  infants  at 
their  mothers'  breast,  and  after  them  the  mothers 
themselves,  nor  sparing  even  pregnant  women, 
but,  with  a  horrible  refinement  of  cruelty,  ripping 
up  the  bodies  of  Sicilian  women  who  were  with 
child  by  French  husbands,  and  dashing  against 
the  stones  the  fruit  of  the  mingled  blood  of  the 
oppressors  and  the  oppressed.  This  general  mas- 
sacre of  all  who  spoke  the  same  language,  and 
these  heinous  acts  of  cruelty,  have  caused  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  to  be  classed  among  the  most 
infamous  of  national  crimes.  But  these  fill  a 
vast  Yolume,  and  in  it  all  nations  have  inscribed 
horrors  of  a  similar,  and  sometimes  of  a  blacker 
dye  ;  nations  often  more  civilized,  and  in  times 
less  rude,  and  not  only  in  the  assertion  of  their 
liberty  or  against  foreign  tyrants,  but  in  the  de- 
lirium of  civil  or  religious  partisanship,  against 
fellow-citizens,  against  brothers,  against  innocent 
and  helpless  beings,  whom  they  destroyed  by 
thousands,  sweeping  away  whole  populations. 
Therefore  I  do  not  blush  for  my  country  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  vespers,  but  bewail  the  dire 
necessity  which  drove  Sicily  to  such  extremities. 
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IN  one  of  Steele's  papers  in  the  "  Guardian'* 
is  the  following  passage  :  "I  observe  the  sole 
reason  alleged  for  the  destruction  of  frogs,  is  be- 
cause they  are  like  toads.  Yet  amidst  all  the 
misfortunes  of  these  unfriended  creatures,  it  is 
some  happiness  that  we  have  not  yet  taken  a 
fancy  to  eat  them ;  for  should  our  countrymen 
refine  upon  the  French  never  so  little,  it  is  not  to 
be  conceived  to  what  unheard-of  torments  owls, 
cats,  and  frogs  may  be  yet  reserved." 

That  frogs  constituted  the  chief  diet  of  French- 
men was,  a  few  years  ago,  as  popular  and  beloved 
an  article  of  belief  among  British  lads,  as  that 
one  Englishman  was  equal  to  three  of  the  said 
frog-consumers.  More  extended  intercourse  has, 
however,  shown  us  that  frogs  do  not  constitute 
the  entire  food  of  our  Gallic  neighbors,  and  taught 
them  that  wc  do  not  all  wear  top-boots,  and  sub- 
sist solely  on  beef-steaks.  As,  however,  frogs  do 
form  a  dainty  dish,  I  will  give  what  the  Yankees 
term  a  "  few  notions  consarning  them  and  their 
fixings." 

Happening  to  be  in  Germany  in  1846,  I  was 
desirous  of  getting  some  insight  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  ponds, 
and,  after  much  observation,  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  concerning  them  as  the  master  of  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  did  respecting  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Imaun  of  Muscat.  Being  compelled 
to  record  categorically  a  reply  to  the  inquiry, 
"What  are  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants 1"  he  wrote,  "  Manners  they  have  none, 
and  their  customs  are  very  beastly."  So  of  these 
frogs,  say  I. 

My  knowledge  of  their  vicinity  was  based  upon 
auricular  confession.  Night  after  night  the  most 
infernal  din  of  croaking  bore  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  unburdening  their  consciences, 
and  I  determined  to  try  if  I  could  not  unburden 
their  bodies  of  their  batrachian  souls  altogether. 
However,  before  I  detail  my  proceedings,  I  have 
a  word  to  say  with  reference  to  their  croaking. 

Horace  bears  expressive  testimony  to  the  dis- 
gust he  felt  at  it,  when,  after  a  heavy  supper  to 
help  him  on  his  way  to  Brundusium,  he  exclaimed 

"  Mali  culices,  ranaeque  palustres 

Avertiint  somnos." 

So  loud  and  continuous  is  their  song,  especially 
in  the  breeding  season,  that  in  the  former  good 
old  times  of  France,  when  nobles  ivere  nobles, 
and  lived  in  their  magnificent  chateaus  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  the  peasants  were  em- 
ployed during  the  whole  night  in  beating  the 
ponds  within  ear-shot  of  the  chateaus,  with 
boughs  of  trees,  to  prevent  the  slumbers  of  the 
lords  and  ladies  being  broken  by  their  paludine 
neighbors.  This  croaking  is  produced  by  the 
air  being  driven  from  the  lungs  into  the  puffed-out 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  or  into  certain  guttural 
sacculi,  vphich  are  developed  very  largely  in  the 
males.  They  can  produce  this  noise  under  water 
as  well  as  on  land. 

In  the  male  frog  there  are  fissures  at  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  for  admitting  the  external  protrusion 
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of  the  vocal  sacculi.  These  sacculi  they  invariably 
protrude  in  their  struggles  to  escape  w^hen  held 
by  the  hind  legs.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  arc  also  capable  of  uttering  a  peculiar  shriJI 
cry  of  distress,  differing  completely  from  their 
ordinary  croak. 

Having  obtained  a  land  net,  I  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  pond,  which  I  knew  must  abound 
with  them,  from  the  concerts  nightly  held  there, 
and  without  allowing  the  shadow  to  fall  on  the 
water,  or  making  the  slightest  noise  ;  yet  the 
moment  I  showed  myself,  every  individual  who 
happened  to  be  above  water  jumped  off  his  perch, 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant.  I  tried  every 
means  to  catch  them,  but  in  vain.  At  last  I  bor- 
rowed from  some  boys  a  long  tube  of  wood,  with 
a  small  hole  smoothly  and  equally  bored  through 
the  centre,  which  they  used  to  shoot  small  birds 
about  the  hedges.  Armed  with  some  arrows 
made  of  sharp  tin  nails,  tipped  with  cotton  wool, 
I  ensconced  myself  in  a  bush,  and  waited  quietly 
for  my  prey.  In  a  few  moments,  the  frogs,  one 
by  one,  began  to  poke  their  noses  out  of  the 
water.  I  selected  the  finest,  and  by  dint  of  a 
good  shot,  I  succeeded  in  fixing  an  arrow  in  his 
head.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  bagged 
several  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  pond,  some  of 
them  as  large  as  the  largest  English  toad.  Upon 
being  struck  with  the  arrow,  they  nearly  all  pro- 
truded their  sacculi  from  each  side  of  the  mouth, 
in  the  manner  above  narrated. 

These  frogs  are  not  often  used  for  the  table  in 
Germany,  but  in  France  they  are  considered  a 
luxury,  as  any  hon  vivant  ordering  a  dish  of  them 
at  the  "  Trois  Freres"  at  Paris  may,  by  the  long 
price,  speedily  ascertain.  Not  wishing  to  try 
such  an  expensive  experiment  in  gastronomy,  I 
went  to  the  large  market  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  and  inquired  for  frogs.  I  was  referred 
to  a  stately-looking  dame  at  a  fish-stall,  who  pro- 
duced a  box  nearly  full  of  them,  huddling  and 
crawling  about,  and  occasionally  croaking  as 
though  aware  of  the  fate  to  which  they  were  des- 
tined. The  price  fixed  was  two  a  penny,  and 
having  ordered  a  dish  to  be  prepared,  the  Dame 
de  la  Halle  dived  her  hand  in  among  them,  and 
having  secured  her  victim  by  the  hind  legs,  she 
severed  him  in  twain  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  legs, 
minus  skin,  still  struggling,  were  placed  on  a 
dish  ;  and  the  head,  with  the  fore-legs  affixed, 
retained  life  and  motion,  and  performed  such 
motions  that  the  operation  became  painful  to  look 
at.  These  legs  were  afterward  cooked  at  the 
restaurateurs,  l)eing  served  up  fried  in  bread 
crumbs,  as  larks  are  in  England  :  and  most  ex- 
cellent eating  they  were,  tasting  more  like  the 
delicate  flesh  of  the  rabbit  than  any  thing  else  I 
can  think  of 

I  afterward  tried  a  dish  of  the  common  English 
frog,  but  their  flesh  is  not  so  white  nor  so  tender 
as  that  of  their  French  brothers. 

The  old  fish- wife  of  whom  I  bought  these  frogs, 
informed  me  that  she  had  a  man  regularly  in  her 
employ  to  catch  them.  He  went  out  every  evening 
at  dusk  to  the  ponds,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
with  a  lantern  and  a  long  stick,  to  the  end  of 


which  was  attached  a  piece  of  red  cloth.  The 
frogs  were  attracted  by  the  light  to  the  place 
where  the  fisherman  stood.  He  then  lightly 
dropped  his  cloth  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
the  frogs  imagining  that  some  dainty  morsel  was 
placed  before  them,  eagerly  snapped  at  it,  and 
their  teeth  becoming  entangled,  they  became  an 
easy  prey,  destined  for  to-morrow's  market,  and 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  fish-woman. 

I  subsequently  brought  over  several  dozen  of 
these  frogs  alive  to  England,  some  of  them  are 
still,  I  believe,  living  in  the  Ward's  botanical  cases 
of  those  to  whom  I  presented  them,  the  rest  were 
turned  out  in  a  pond,  where  I  fear  they  have  been 
devoured  by  the  gourmand  English  ducks,  the 
rightful  occupants  of  the  pond. 

The  edible  frog  {rana  esculenta)  is  brought 
from  the  country,  in  quantities  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  at  a  time,  to  Vienna,  and  sold  to 
great  dealers,  who  have  conservatories  for  them, 
which  are  large  holes  four  or  five  feet  deep,  dug 
in  the  ground,  the  mouth  covered  with  a  board, 
and  in  severe  weather  with  straw.  In  these 
conservatories,  even  during  a  hard  frost,  the  frogs 
never  become  quite  torpid,  they  get  together  in 
heaps  one  upon  another  instinctively,  and  there- 
by prevent  the  evaporation  of  their  humidity,  for 
no  water  is  ever  put  to  them. 

In  Vienna,  in  1793,  there  were  only  three 
dealers,  who  supplied  the  market  with  frogs 
ready  skinned  and  prepared  for  the  cook. 

There  is  another  species  of  frog  common  on 
the  Continent,  which  is  turned  to  a  useful  ac- 
count as  a  barometer.  It  is  the  rana  arborea, 
of  which  many  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  It  has  the  property,  like  the 
chameleon,  of  adapting  its  color  to  the  substance 
on  which  it  may  be  placed  :  it  especially  inhabits 
trees,  and  when  among  the  foliage,  is  of  a  brill- 
iant green ;  when  on  the  ground,  or  on  the 
branches  of  trees,  the  color  is  brown.  They  are 
thus  used  as  prognosticators.  Two  or  three  are 
placed  in  a  tall  glass  jar,  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  water  at  the  bottom,  and  a  small  lad- 
der reaching  to  the  top  of  the  jar.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  dry  weather  the  frogs  mount  the  lad- 
der to  the  very  top,  but  when  rain  may  be  ex- 
pected, they  not  only  make  a  peculiar  singing 
noise,  but  descend  into  the  water.  Small  frogs 
are  a  trilling  bait  for  pike  and  perch,  and  this 
reminds  me  of  an  incident  which  I  saw.  A  fine 
perch  was  found  floating  dead,  on  the  top  of  the 
water  in  a  pond,  in  one  of  the  gardens  at  Ox- 
ford ;  upon  examination,  it  was  found  to  be  very 
thin,  and  apparently  starved  to  death,  some  de- 
votee to  the  gentle  art  had  been  the  unconscious 
cause  of  the  sad  fate  of  this  poor  fish,  for  a  hook 
was  found  firmly  fixed  in  his  upper  jaw,  the 
shock  of  which  projected  so  far  beyond  Jiis  mouth, 
that  his  eflbrts  to  obtain  food  must  have  been 
useless,  the  hook  always  projecting  for^^  ard,  kept 
him  at  a  tantaUzing  distance  from  the  desired 
morsel.  The  fish  has  been  dried,  and  is  now 
preserved  with  the  hook  fixed  in  his  mouth. 

But  fishes,  which,  like  perch,  arc  provided  with 
sharp  prickles,  occasionally  cause  the  death  of 
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those  creatures  that  feed  upon  them.  A  king- 
fisher was  brought  to  me  in  the  summer  of  1848, 
by  a  boy  who  had  found  it  dead  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Cherwell,  near  Oxford,  no  shot,  or 
other  marks  of  injury  were  found  on  it,  the 
feathers  being  perfectly  smooth,  dry,  and  un- 
stained ;  what  then  was  the  cause  of  death  1 — 
upon  a  careful  examination,  I  found  the  end  of 
a  small  fish's  tail  protruding  from  one  of  the  cor- 
ners of  its  mouth,  I  endeavored  to  drag  it  out, 
but  in  vain,  it  was  firmly  fixed.  By  dissection, 
I  found,  that  the  fish  in  question  was  one  of  the 
tribe  of  small  fish  which  abound  in  shallow  water, 
and  are  called  in  Oxford,  the  bull's  head,  or  mil- 
ler's thumb.  It  has  a  strong  prickle,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  with  very  sharp  and  firm 
end,  projecting  on  each  side  of  its  gills.  The 
fish  had,  in  its  struggles,  protruded  its  prickles, 
which,  sticking  in  his  enemy's  oesophagus,  had 
effectually  stopped  up  the  entrance,  pressing  on 
the  wind-pipe,  and  thus  caused  its  death. 


MY   NOVEL;    OR,  VARIETIES   IN   EN- 
GLISH LIFE.* 
CHAPTER   X. 

THE  next  mornmg  Harley  appeared  at  break- 
fast. He  was  in  gay  spirits,  and  conversed 
more  freely  with  Viol  ante  than  he  had  yet  done. 
He  seemed  to  amuse  himself  by  attacking  all  she 
said,  and  provoking  her  to  argument.  Violante 
was  naturally  a  very  earnest  person  ;  whether 
grave  or  gay,  she  spoke  with  her  heart  on  her 
lips,  and  her  soul  in  her  eyes.  She  did  not  yet 
comprehend  the  light  vein  of  Harley's  irony ;  so 
she  grew  piqued  and  chafed;  and  she  was  so 
lovely  in  anger ;  it  so  brightened  her  beauty  and 
animated  her  words,  that  no  wonder  Harley  thus 
maliciously  teased  her.  But  what,  perhaps,  she 
liked  still  less  than  the  teasing — though  she  could 
not  tell  why — was  the  kind  of  familiarity  that 
Harley  assumed  with  her — a  familiarity  as  if  he 
had  known  her  all  her  life — that  of  a  good-hu- 
mored elder  brother,  or  bachelor  uncle.  To  Helen, 
on  the  contrary,  when  he  did  not  address  her 
apart,  his  manner  was  more  respectful.  He  did 
not  call  her  by  her  Christian  name,  as  he  did 
Violante,  but  "Miss  Digby,"  and  softened  his 
tone  and  inclined  his  head  when  he  spoke  to  her. 
Nor  did  he  presume  to  jest  at  the  very  few  and 
brief  sentences  he  drew  from  Helen ;  but  rather 
listened  to  them  with  deference,  and  invariably 
honored  them  with  approval.  After  breakfast  he 
asked  Violante  to  play  or  sing;  and  when  she 
frankly  owned  how  little  she  had  cultivated  those 
accomplishments,  he  persuaded  Helen  to  sit  down 
to  the  piano,  and  stood  by  her  side  while  she  did 
BO,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  music-book  with 
the  ready  devotion  of  an  admiring  amateur.  He- 
len always  played  well,  but  less  well  than  usual 
that  day,  for  her  generous  nature  felt  abashed. 
It  was  as  if  she  was  showing  off  to  mortify  Vio- 
lante. But  Violante,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so 
passionately  fond  of  music  that  she  had  no  feel- 
ing left  for  the  sense  of  her  own  inferiority.  Yet 
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she  sighed  when  Helen  rose,  and  Harley  thanked 
her  for  the  delight  she  had  given  him. 

The  day  was  fine.  Lacfy  Lansmere  proposed 
to  walk  in  the  garden.  While  the  ladies  went 
up-stairs  for  their  shawls  and  bonnets,  Harley 
lighted  his  cigar,  and  stept  from  the  window  upon 
the  lawn.  Lady  Lansmere  joined  him  before  the 
girls  came  out. 

"  Harley,"  said  she,  taking  his  arm,  "  what  a 
charming  companion  you  have  introduced  to  us ! 
I  never  met  with  any  that  both  pleased  and  de- 
lighted me  like  this  dear  Violante.  Most  girls 
who  possess  some  power  of  conversation,  and  who 
have  have  dared  to  think  for  themselves,  are  so 
pedantic,  or  so  masculine ;  but  she  is  always  so 
simple,  and  always  still  the  girl.     Ah,  Harley !" 

"  Why  that  sigh,  my  dear  mother?" 

"  I  was  thinking  how  exactly  she  would  have 
suited  you — how  proud  I  should  have  been  of 
such  a  daughter-in-law — and  how  happy  you 
would  have  been  with  such  a  wife." 

Harley  started.  "  Tut,"  said  he,  peevishly, 
"  she  is  a  mere  child  ;  you  forget  my  years." 

"  Why,"  said  Lady  Lansmere,  surprised,  "  He- 
len is  quite  as  young  as  Violante." 

"  In  dates — yes.  But  Helen's  character  is  so 
staid ;  what  it  is  now  it  will  be  ever  ;  and  Helen, 
from  gratitude,  respect,  or  pity,  condescends  to 
accept  the  ruins  of  my  heart ;  while  this  bright 
Italian  has  the  soul  of  a  Juliet,  and  would  ex- 
pect in  a  husband  all  the  passion  of  a  Romeo. 
Nay,  mother,  hush.  Do  you  forget  that  I  am 
engaged — and  of  my  own  free  will  and  choice  ? 
Poor  dear  Helen !  Apropos,  have  you  spoken  to 
my  father,  as  you  undertook  to  do?" 

"  Not  yet.  I  must  seize  the  right  moment. 
You  know  that  my  lord  requires  management." 

"  My  dear  mother,  that  female  notion  of  man- 
aging us,  men,  costs  you,  ladies,  a  great  wasta 
of  time,  and  occasions  us  a  great  deal  of  sorrow.. 
Men  are  easily  managed  by  plain  truth.  We.  are 
brought  up  to  respect  it,  strange  as  it  raa-y  seem 
to  you!" 

Lady  Lansmere  smiled  with  the  air  of  superioy 
wisdom,  and  the  experience  of  an  accomplished 
wife.  "  Leave  it  to  me,  Harley  ;.  and  rely  on  my 
lord's  consent." 

Harley  knew  that  Lady  Lansmere  always  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  her  way  with  his  father ;  and 
he  felt  that  the  Earl  might  naturally  be  disap- 
pointed in  such  an  alliance,  and,  without  due 
propitiation,  evince  that  disappointment  in  his 
manner  to  Helen.  Harley  was  bound  to  save 
her  from  all  chance  of  such  humiliation.  He  did 
not  wish  her  to  thmk  that  she  was  not  welcomed 
into  his  family  ;  therefore  he  said,  "  I  resign  my- 
self to  your  promise  and  your  diplomacy.  Mean- 
while, as  you  love  me,  be  kind  to  my  betrothed." 

"Am  I  not  so?" 

"  Hem.  Are  you  as  kind  as  if  she  were  the 
great  heiress  you  believe  Violante  to  be?" 

"Is  it,"  answered  Lady  Lansmere,  evadhig 
the  question — "  is  it  because  one  is  an  heiress 
and  the  other  is  not  that  you  make  so  marked  a 
difference  in  your  manner  to  the  two  ;   treating 
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Violante   as    a  spoiJcd   child,    and    Miss  Digby 

as—" 

"The  destined  wife  of  Lord  L'Estrange,  and 
the  daughter-in  law  of  Lady  Lansmere — yes." 

The  Countess  suppressed  an  impatient  excla- 
mation that  rose  to  her  lips,  for  Harley's  brow 
wore  that  serious  aspect  which  it  rarely  assumed 
save  when  he  was  in  those  moods  in  which  men 
must  be  soothed,  not  resisted.  And  after  a  pause 
he  went  on — "  I  am  going  to  leave  you  to-day. 
I  have  engaged  apartments  at  the  Clarendon.  I 
intend  to  gratify  your  wish,  so  often  expressed, 
that  I  should  enjoy  what  are  called  the  pleasures 
of-  my  rank,  and  the  privileges  of  single-blessed- 
ness— celebrate  my  adieu  to  celibacy,  and  blaze 
once  more,  with  the  splendor  of  a  setting  sun, 
upon  Hyde  Park  and  May  Fair." 

"  You  are  a  positive  enigma.  Leave  our  house, 
just  when  you  are  betrothed  to  its  inmate !  Is 
that  the  natural  conduct  of  a  lover?" 

"  How  can  your  woman  eyes  be  so  dull,  and 
your  woman  heart  so  obtuse?"  answered  Har- 
ley,  half-laughing,  half-scolding.  "Can  you  not 
guess  that  I  wish  that  Helen  and  myself  should 
both  lose  the  association  of  mere  ward  and  guar- 
dian ;  that  the  very  familiarity  of  our  intercourse 
under  the  same  roof  almost  forbids  us  to  be  lov- 
ers ;  that  we  lose  the  joy  to  meet,  and  the  pang 
to  part.  Don't  you  remember  the  story  of  the 
Frenchman,  who  for  twenty  years  loved  a  lady, 
and  never  missed  passing  his  evenings  at  her 
house.  She  became  a  widow.  'I  wish  you  joy,' 
cried  his  friend ;  '  you  inay  now  marry  the  woman 
you  have  so  long  adored.'  'Alas,'  said  the  poor 
Frenclunan,  profoundly  dejected ;  '  and  if  so,  where 
iihall  I  spend  my  evenings?'  " 

Here  Violante  and  Helen  were  seen  m  the  gar- 
den, walking  affectionately,  arm  in  arm. 

"  I  don't  perceive  the  point  of  your  witty, 
heartless  anecdote,"  said  Lady  Lansmere,  obsti- 
nately. "  Settle  that,  however,  with  Miss  Dig- 
by.  But,  to  leave  the  very  day  after  your  friend's 
daughter  comes  as  a  guest ! — what  will  she  think 
of  it?" 

Lord  L'Estrange  looked  steadfastly  at  his 
mtther.  "  Does  it  matter  much  what  she  thinks 
of  me  ? — of  a  man  engaged  to  another  ;  and  old 
enough  to  be — " 

":I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  not  talk  of  your 
age,  .Harley  ;  it  is  a  reflection  upon  mine  ;  and  I 
never  saw  you  look  so  well  nor  so  handsome." 
With  that  she  drew  him  on  toward  the  young 
ladies  ;  and,  taking  Helen's  arm,  asked  her,  aside, 
"  if  she  kEew  that  Lord  L'Estrange  had  engaged 
rooms  at  the  Clarendon ;  and  if  she  understood 
W-hy?"  As,  while  she  said  this  she  moved  on, 
Harley  was  left  by  Violante's  side. 

"You  will  be  very  dull  here,  I  fear,  my  poor 
■chald,"  said  he- 

"Dull!  But  why  will  you  call  me  child? 
Am  I  so  very — very  childlike  ?" 

"  Certainly,  you  are  to  me — a  mere  infant. 
Have  I  not  seen  you  one;  have  I  not  held  you 
in  rny  arms?" 

Violante. — "  But  that  was  a  Ion?  time  aofo !" 


Harley. — "  True.  But  if  years  have  not 
stood  still  for  you,  they  have  not  been  stationary 
for  me.  There  is  the  same  difference  between 
us  now  that  there  was  then.  And,  therefore, 
permit  me  still  to  call  you  child,  and  as  child  to 
treat  you !" 

Violante. — "  I  will  do  no  such  thing.  Do  you 
know  that  I  always  thought  I  was  good-tempered 
till  this  morning." 

Harley. — "And  what  undeceived  you ?  Did 
you  break  your  doll  ?" 

Violante  (with  an  indignant  flash  from  her 
dark  eyes). — "There! — again! — you  delight  in 
provoking  )ne !" 

Harley. — "  It  was  the  doll,  then.  Don't  cry; 
I  will  get  you  another." 

Violante  plucked  her  arm  from  him,  and  walked 
away  toward  the  Countess  in  speechless  scorn. 
Harley's  brow  contracted,  in  thought  and  in  gloom 
He  stood  still  for  a  moment  or  so,  and  then  joined 
the  ladies. 

"  I  am  trespassing  sadly  on  your  morning ;  but 
I  wait  for  a  visitor  whom  I  sent  to  before  you 
were  up.  He  is  to  be  here  at  twelve.  With 
your  permission,  I  w^ill  dine  with  you  to-moyrow, 
and  you  will  invite  hina  to  meet  me." 

"  Certainly.  And  who  is  your  friend?  I  guess 
— the  young  author  ?" 

"Leonard  Fairfield,"  cried  Violante,  who  had 
conquered,  or  felt  ashamed  of  her  short-lived 
anger. 

"Fairfield!"  repeated  Lady  Lansmere.  "1 
thought,  Harley,  you  said  the  name  was  Oran." 

"  He  has  assumed  the  latter  name.  He  is  the 
son  of  Mark  Fairfield,  who  married  an  Avenel. 
Did  you  recognize  no  family  likeness  ? — none  in 
those  eyes — mother?"  said  Harley,  sinking  his 
voice  into  a  whisper. 

"No,"  answered  the  Countess,  falteringly. 

Harley,  observing  that  Violante  was  now 
speaking  to  Helen  about  Leonard,  and  that 
neither  was  listening  to  him,  resumed  in  the 
same  low  tone.  "  And  his  mother — Nora's  sis- 
ter— shrank  from  seeing  me  !  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  wished  you  not  to  call.  She  has  not  told 
the  young  man  why  she  shrank  from  seeing  me  j 
nor  have  I  explained  it  to  him  as  yet.  Perhaps 
I  never  shall." 

"Indeed,  dearest  Harley,"  said  the  Countess, 
with  great  gentleness,  "  I  wish  you  too  much  to 
forget  the  folly — ^well,  I  will  not  say  that  word — 
the  sorrows  of  your  boyhood,  not  to  hope  that 
you  will  rather  strive  against  such  painful  mem- 
ories than  renew  them  by  unnecessary  confidence 
to  any  one  :  least  of  all  to  the  relation  of — " 

"Enough!  don't  name  her;  the  very  name 
pains  me.  As  to  the  confidence,  there  are  but 
two  persons  in  the  world  to  whom  I  ever  bare 
the  old  wounds — yourself  and  Egerton.  Let  tliia 
pass.     Ha  ! — a  ring  at  the  bell — that  is  he  !" 


CHAPTER   XI. 

Leonard  entered  on  the  scene,  and  joined  the 
party  in  the  garden.  The  Countess,  perhaps  to 
please  her  son,  was  more  than  civil — she  was 
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markedly  kind  to  him.  She  noticed  him  more 
attentively  than  she  had  hitherto  done ;  and, 
with  all  her  prejudices  of  birth,  was  struck  to 
find  the  son  of  Mark  Fairfield,  the  carpenter,  so 
thoroughly  the  gentleman.  He  might  not  have 
the  exact  tone  and  phrase  by  which  Convention 
stereotypes  those  born  and  schooled  in  a  certain 
world ;  but  the  aristocrats  of  Nature  can  dispense 
with  such  trite  minutise.  And  Leonard  had 
lived,  of  late,  at  least,  in  the  best  society  that 
exists,  for  the  polish  of  language  and  the  refi^ne- 
ment  of  manners — the  society  in  which  the  most 
graceful  ideas  are  clothed  in  the  most  graceful 
forms — the  society  which  really,  though  indirect- 
ly, gives  the  law  to  courts — the  society  of  the 
most  classic  authors,  in  the  various  ages  in  which 
literature  has  fl.owered  forth  from  civilization. 
And  if  there  was  something  in  the  exquisite 
sweetness  of  Leonard's  voice,  look,  and  manner, 
which  the  Countess  acknowledged  to  attain  that 
perfection  in  high  breeding,  which,  under  the 
name  of  "  suavity,"  steals  its  way  into  the  heart, 
so  her  interest  in  him  was  aroused  by  a  certain 
subdued  melancholy  which  is  rarely  without  dis- 
tinction, and  never  without  charm.  He  and  He- 
len exchanged  but  few  words.  There  was  but 
one  occasion  in  which  they  could  have  spoken 
apart,  and  Helen  herself  contrived  to  elude  it. 
His  face  brightened  at  Lady  Lansmere's  cordial 
invitation,  and  he  glanced  at  Helen  as  he  accept- 
ed it ;  but  her  eyes  did  not  meet  his  own. 

"And  now,"  said  Harley,  whistling  to  Nero, 
whom  his  ward  was  silently  caressing,  "I  must 
take  Leonard  away.  Adieu  !  all  of  you,  till  to- 
morrow at  dinner.  Miss  Violante,  is  the  doll  to 
have  blue  or  black  eyes?" 

Violante  turned  her  own  black  eyes  in  mute 
appeal  to  Lady  Lansmere,  and  nestled  to  that 
lady's  side  as  if  in  refuge  from  unworthy  insult. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

"Let  the  carriage  go  to  the  Clarendon,"  said 
Harley  to  his  servant;  "I  and  Mr.  Oran  will 
walk  to  town.  Leonard,  I  think  you  would  re- 
joice at  an  occasion  to  serve  your  old  friends, 
Br.  Riccabocca  and  his  daughter?" 

"Serve  them!  0  yes."  And  there  instantly 
occurred  to  Leonard  the  recollection  of  Violante's 
words  when  on  leaving  his  quiet  village  he  had 
sighed  to  part  from  all  those  he  loved ;  and  the 
little  dark-eyed  girl  had  said,  proudly,  yet  con- 
solingly, "But  to  SERVE  those  you  love!"  He 
turned  to  L'E strange  with  beaming,  inquisitive 
eyes. 

"  I  said  to  our  friend,"  resumed  Harley,  "that 
I  would  vouch  for  your  honor  as  my  own.  I  am 
about  to  prove  my  words,  and  to  confide  the  se- 
crets which  your  penetration  has  indeed  divined : 
— our  friend  is  not  what  he  seems."  Harley  then 
briefly  related  to  Leonard  the  particulars  of  the 
exile's  history,  the  rank  he  had  held  in  his  native 
land,  the  manner  in  which,  partly  through  the 
misrepresentations  of  a  kinsman  he  had  trusted, 
partly  through  the  influence  of  a  wife  he  had 
loved,  he  had  been  driven  into  schemes  which  he 


believed  bounded  to  the  emancipation  of  Italy 
from  a  foreign  yoke  by  the  united  exertions  of  her 
best  and  bravest  sons. 

"A  noble  ambition,"  interrupted  Leonard, 
manfully.  "  And  pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  should 
not  have  thought  that  you  would  speak  of  it  in  a 
tone  that  implies  blame." 

"  The  ambition  in  itself  was  noble,"  answered 
Harley.  "But  the  cause  to  which  it  was  devoted 
became  defi^led  in  its  dark  channel  through  Secret 
Societies.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  miscellane- 
ous political  combinations,  that  with  the  purest 
motives  of  their  more  generous  members  are  ever 
mixed  the  most  sordid  interests,  and  the  fiercest 
passions  of  mean  confederates.  When  these  com- 
binations act  openly,  and  in  daylight,  under  the 
eye  of  Public  Opinion,  the  healthier  elements 
usually  prevail ;  where  they  are  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery— where  they  are  subjected  to  no  censor  in 
the  discussion  of  the  impartial  and  dispassionate 
— ^vi'here  chiefs  working  in  the  dark  exact  blind 
obedience,  and  every  man  who  is  at  war  with  law 
is  at  once  admitted  as  a  friend  of  freedom — the 
history  of  the  world  tells  us  that  patriotism  soon 
passes  away.  Where  all  is  in  public,  public  vir- 
tue, by  the  natural  sympathies  of  the  common 
mind,  and  by  the  wholesome  control  of  shame,  is 
likely  to  obtain  ascendency ;  where  all  is  in  pri- 
vate, and  shame  is  but  for  him  who  refuses  the 
abnegation  of  his  conscience,  each  man  seeks  the 
indulgence  of  his  private  vice.  And  hence,  in 
Secret  Societies  (from  which  may  yet  proceed 
great  danger  to  all  Europe),  we  find  but  foul  and 
hateful  Eleusinia,  affording  pretexts  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  great,  to  the  license  of  the  penniless, 
to  the  passions  of  the  revengeful,  to  the  anarchy 
of  the  ignorant.  In  a  word,  the  societies  of  these 
Italian  Carbonari  did  but  engender  schemes  in 
which  the  abler  chiefs  disguised  new  forms  of 
despotism,  and  in  which  the  revolutionary  many 
looked  forward  to  the  overthrow  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions that  stand  between  Law  and  Chaos. 
Naturally,  therefore"  (added  L'Estrange,  dryly), 
"  when  their  schemes  were  detected,  and  the  con- 
spiracy foiled,  it  was  for  the  silly  honest  men  en- 
trapped into  the  league  to  suffer — the  leaders 
turned  king's  evidence,  and  the  common  mercen- 
aries became — banditti."  Harley  then  proceeded 
to  state  that  it  was  just  when  the  soi-disant  Ric- 
cabocca  had  discovered  the  true  nature  and  ulte- 
rior views  of  the  conspirators  he  had  joined,  and 
actually  withdrawn  from  their  councils,  that  he 
was  denounced  by  the  kinsman  who  had  duped 
him  into  the  enetrprise,  and  who  now  profited  by 
his  treason.  Harley  next  spoke  of  the  packet 
dispatched  by  Riccabocca's  dying  wife,  as  it  was 
supposed  to  Mrs.  Bertram ;  and  of  the  hopes  he 
founded  on  the  contents  of  that  packet,  if  discov- 
ered. He  then  referred  to  the  design  which  had 
brought  Peschiera  to  England — a  design  which 
that  personage  had  avowed  with  such  effrontery 
to  his  companions  at  Vienna,  that  he  had  pub- 
licly laid  wagers  on  his  success. 

"  But  these  men  can  know  nothing  of  England 
— of  the  safety  of  English  laws,"  said  Leonard, 
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naturally.  "  We  take  it  for  granted  that  Ricca- 
bocca,  if  I  am  still  so  to  call  him,  refuses  his  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  between  his  daughter  and 
his  foe.  Where,  then,  the  danger  ?  This  Count, 
even  if  Violante  were  not  under  your  mother's 
roof,  could  not  get  an  opportunity  t©  see  her.  He 
could  not  attack  the  house  and  carry  her  olF  like 
a  feudal  baron  in  the  middle  ages." 

"All  this  is  very  true,"  answered  Harley. 
"  Yet  I  have  found  through  life  that  we  can  not 
estimate  danger  by  external  circumstances,  but 
by  the  character  of  those  from  w^hom  it  is  threat- 
ened. This  Coimt  ls  a  man  of  singular  audacity, 
of  no  mean  natural  talents — talents  practiced  in 
every  art  of  duplicity  and  intrigue ;  one  of  those 
men  whose  boast  it  is  that  they  succeed  in  what- 
ever they  undertake ;  and  he  is,  here,  urged  on 
the  one  hand  by  all  that  can  whet  the  avarice, 
and  on  the  other  by  all  that  can  give  invention 
to  despair.  Therefore,  though  I  can  not  guess 
what  plan  he  may  possibly  adopt,  I  never  doubt 
that  some  plan,  formed  with  cunning  and  pursued 
with  daring,  w^ill  be  embraced  the  moment  he 
discovers  Violante's  retreat,  unless,  indeed,  we 
can  forestall  all  peril  by  the  restoration  of  her 
father,  and  the  detection  of  the  fraud  and  false- 
hood to  wliich  Peschiera  owes  the  fortune  he  ap- 
propriates. Thus,  while  we  must  prosecute  to 
the  utmost  our  inquiries  for  the  missing  docu- 
ments, so  it  should  be  our  care  to  possess  our- 
selves, if  possible,  of  such  knowledge  of  the  Count's 
machinations  as  may  enable  us  to  defeat  them. 
Now,  it  was  with  satisfaction  that  I  learned  in 
Germany  that  Peschiera's  sister  was  in  London. 
I  know  enough  both  of  his  disposition  and  of  the 
intimacy  between  himself  and  this  lady,  to  make 
me  think  it  probable  he  will  seek  to  make  her  his 
instrument,  should  he  require  one.  Peschiera  (as 
you  may  suppose  by  his  audacious  wager)  is  not 
one  of  those  secret  villains  who  would  cut  otT 
their  right  hand  if  it  could  betray  the  knowledge 
of  what  was  done  by  the  left — rather  one  of  those 
sel'f-confident,  vaunting  knaves,  of  high  animal 
spirits,  and  conscience  so  obtuse  that  it  clouds 
their  intellect — who  must  have  some  one  to  whom 
they  can  boast  of  their  abilities  and  confide  their 
projects.  And  Peschiera  has  done  all  he  can  to 
render  this  poor  wom.an  so  wholly  dependent  on 
him,  as  to  be  his  slave  and  his  tool.  But  I  have 
learned  certain  traits  in  her  character  that  show 
it  to  be  impressionable  to  good,  and  with  tenden- 
cies to  honor.  Peschiera  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  admiration  she  excited  some  years  ago,  in 
a  rich  young  Englishman,  to  entice  this  admirer 
into  gambling,  and  sought  to  make  hi.s  sister  both 
a  decoy  and  an  instrument  in  his  designs  of  plun- 
der. She  did  not  encourage  the  addresses  of  our 
countryman,  but  she  warned  him  of  the  snare 
laid  for  him,  and  entreated  him  to  leave  the 
place  lest  her  brother  should  discover  and  punish 
her  honesty.  The  Englishman  told  me  this  him- 
self. In  fine,  my  hope  of  detaching  this  poor 
lady  from  Peschiera's  interests,  and  inducing  her 
to  forewarn  us  of  his  purpose,  consists  but  in  the 
innocent,  and,  I  hope,  laudable  artifice,  of  re- 


deeming herself — of  appealing  to,  and  calling 
into  disused  exercise,  the  better  springs  of  her 
nature." 

Leonard  listened  with  admiration  and  some 
surprise  to  the  singularly  subtle  and  sagacious 
insight  into  character  which  Harley  evinced  in 
the  brief  clear  strokes  by  which  he  had  thus  de- 
picted Peschiera  and  Beatrice,  and  was  struck  by 
the  boldness  with  which  Harley  rested  a  whole 
system  of  action  upon  a  few  deductions  drawn 
from  his  reasonings  on  human  motive  and  char- 
acteristic bias.  Leonard  had  not  expected  to  find 
so  much  practical  acuteness  in  a  man  who,  how- 
ever accomplished,  usually  seemed  indiiferent, 
dreamy,  and  abstracted  to  the  ordinary  things  of 
life.  But  Harley  L'Estrange  was  one  of  those 
whose  powers  lie  dormant  till  circumstance  ap- 
plies to  them  all  they  need  for  activity — the  stim- 
ulant of  a  mutive. 

Harley  resumed  :  "After  a  conversation  I  had 
with  the  lady  last  night,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
in  this  part  of  our  diplomacy  you  could  render  us 
essential  service.  Madame  di  Negra — such  is  the 
sister's  name — has  conceived  an  admiration  for 
your  genius,  and  a  strong  desire  to  know  you 
personally.  I  have  promised  to  present  you  to 
her;  and  I  shall  do  so  after  a  preliininary  cau- 
tion. The  lady  is  very  handsome,  and  very  fas- 
cinating. It  is  possible  that  your  heart  and  your 
senses  may  not  be  proof  against  her  attractions." 

"Oh,  do  not  fear  that!"  exclaimed  Leonard, 
with  a  tone  of  conviction  so  earnest  that  Harley 
smiled. 

"Forewarned  is  not  always  forearmed  against 
the  might  of  Beauty,  my  dear  Leonard ;  so  I  can 
not  at  once  accept  your  assurance.  But  listen  to 
me  :  Watch  yourself  narrowly,  and  if  you  find 
that  you  are  likely  to  be  captivated,  promise,  on 
your  honor,  to  retreat  at  once  from  the  field.  I 
have  no  right,  for  the  sake  of  another,  to  expose 
you  to  danger ;  and  Madame  di  Negra,  whatever 
may  be  her  good  qualities,  is  the  last  person  I 
shoixld  wash  to  see  you  in  love  with." 

"  In  love  with  her !     Impossible  !" 

"  Impossible  is  a  strong  word,"  returned  Har- 
ley ;  "  still,  I  own  fairly  (and  this  belief  also  war- 
rants me  in  trusting  you  to  her  fascinations)  that 
I  do  think,  as  far  as  one  man  can  judge  of  an- 
other, that  she  is  not  the  woman  to  attract  you ; 
and,  if  filled  by  one  pure  and  generous  object  in 
your  intercourse  with  her,  you  will  see  her  with 
purged  eyes.  Still  I  claim  your  promise  as  one 
of  honor." 

"I  give  it,"  said  Leonard,  positively.  "But 
how  can  I  serve  Riccabocca  ?     How  aid  in — ' ' 

"Thus,"  interrupted  Harley:  "The  spell  of 
your  writings  is,  that,  unconsciously  to  ourselves, 
they  make  us  better  and  nobler.  And  your  writ- 
ings are  but  the  impressions  struck  oii'  from  your 
mind.  Your  conversation,  when  you  are  roused, 
has  the  same  effect.  And  as  you  grow  more  fa- 
miliar with  Madame  di  Negra,  I  wish  you  to 
speak  of  your  boyhood,  your  youth.  Describe  the 
exile  as  you  have  seen  him — so  touching  amidst 
his  foibles,  so  grand  amidst  the  petty  privations 
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of  his  fallen  fortunes,  so  benevolent  while  poring 
over  his  hateful  Machiavel,  so  stingless  in  his 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  so  playfully  astute  in  his 
innocence  of  the  dove  —  I  leave  the  picture  to 
your  knowledge  of  humor  and  pathos.  Describe 
Violante  brooding  over  her  Italian  poets,  and 
filled  with  dreams  of  her  father-land ;  describe 
her  with  all  the  flashes  of  her  princely  nature, 
shining  forth  through  humble  circumstance  and 
obscure  position ;  awaken  in  your  listener  com- 
passion, respect,  admhation  for  her  kindred  ex- 
iles— and  I  think  our  work  is  done.  She  will  rec- 
ognize evidently  those  whom  her  brother  seeks. 
She  will  question  you  closely  where  you  met  with 
them — where  they  now  are.  Protect  that  secret : 
say  at  once  that  it  is  not  your  own.  Against 
your  descriptions  and  the  feelmgs  they  excite,  she 
will  not  be  guarded  as  against  mine.  And  there 
are  other  reasons  why  your  influence  over  this 
woman  of  mixed  nature  may  be  more  direct  and 
efiectual  than  my  own." 

"Nay,  I  can  not  conceive  that." 

"Believe  it,  without  asking  me  to  explain," 
answered  Harley. 

For  he  did  not  judge  it  necessary  to  say  to 
Leonard,  "I  am  high-born  and  wealthy — you  a 
peasant's  son,  and  living  by  your  exertions.  This 
woman  is  ambitious  and  distressed.  She  might 
have  projects  on  me  that  would  counteract  mine 
on  her.  You  she  would  but  listen  to,  and  receive, 
through  the  sentiments  of  good  or  of  poetical  that 
are  in  her — you  she  would  have  no  interest  to 
subjugate,  no  motive  to  ensnare." 

"And  now,"  said  Harley,  turning  the  subject, 
"  I  have  another  object  in  view.  This  foolish 
sage  friend  of  ours,  in  his  bewilderment  and 
fears,  has  sought  to  Sh>ve  Violante  from  one  rogue 
by  promising  her  hand  to  a  man  who,  unless  my 
instincts  deceive  me,  I  suspect  much  disposed  to 
be  another.  Sacriflce  such  exuberance  of  life  and 
spirit  to  that  bloodless  heart,  to  that  cold  and 
earthward  intellect !  By  Heavens,  it  shall  not 
be!" 

"But  whom  can  the  exile  possibly  have  seen 
of  birth  and  fortunes  to  render  him  a  fitting 
spouse  for  his  daughter?  Whom,  my  lord,  ex- 
cept yourself?" 

"  Me  !"  exclaimed  Harley,  angrily,  and  chang- 
ing color.  "  I  worthy  of  such  a  creature?  I — 
with  my  habits  !  I — silken  egotist  that  I  am ! 
And  you,  a  poet,  to  form  such  an  estimate  of  one 
who  might  be  the  queen  of  a  poet's  dream  !" 

"  My  lord,  when  we  sate  the  other  night  round 
Hiccabocca's  hearth — when  I  heard  her  speak, 
and  observed  you  listen,  I  said  to  myself,  from 
Buch  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  ccmies,  we 
know  not  how,  to  us  poets — I  said,  'Harley 
L'Estrange  has  looked  long  and  wistfully  on  the 
heavens,  and  he  now  hears  the  murmur  of  the 
wings  that  can  waft  him  toward  them.'  And 
then  I  sighed,  for  I  thought  how  the  world  rules 
us  all  in  spite  of  ourselves.  And  I  said,  '  What 
pity  for  both,  that  the  exile's  daughter  is  not  the 
worldly  equal  of  the  peer's  son !'  And  you,  too, 
sighed,  as  I  thus  thought;   and  I  fancied  that, 


while  you  listened  to  the  music  of  the  wing,  you 
felt  the  iron  of  the  chain.  But  the  exile's  daugh- 
ter is  your  equal  in  bu'th,  and  you  are  hers  in 
heart  and  in  soul." 

"My  poor  Leonard,  you  rave,"  answered  Har- 
ley, calmly.  "  And  if  Violante  is  not  to  be  some 
young  prince's  bride,  she  should  be  some  young 
poet's." 

"  Poet's  !  Oh,  no  !"  said  Leonard,  with  a  gen-^ 
tie  laugh.    "  Poets  need  repose  where  they  love  !" 

Harley  was  struck  by  the  answer,  and  mused 
over  it  in  silence.  "  I  comprehend,"  thought  he ; 
"  it  is  a  new  light  that  dawns  on  me.  What  is 
needed  by  the  man  whose  whole  life  is  one  strain 
after  glory — whose  soul  sinks,  in  fatigue,  to  the 
companionship  of  earth — is  not  the  love  of  a  na- 
ture like  his  own.  He  is  right — it  is  repose ! 
While  I,  it  is  true !  Boy  that  he  is,  his  intui- 
tions are  wiser  than  all  my  experience !  It  is  ex- 
citement— energy — elevation,  that  Love  should 
bestow  on  me.  But  I  have  chosen  ;  and,  at 
least,  with  Helen  my  life  will  be  calm,  and  my 
hearth  sacred.  Let  the  rest  sleep  in  the  same 
grave  as  my  youth." 

"  But,"  said  Leonard,  wishing  kindly  to  arouse 
his  noble  friend  from  a  reverie  which  he  felt  wa.s 
mournful,  though  he  did  not  divine  its  true  cause 
— but  you  have  not  yet  told  me  the  name  of  the 
Signora's  suitor.     May  I  know?" 

"  Probably  one  you  never  heard  of.  Ptandal 
Leslie — a  placeman.  You  refused  a  place  j  you 
were  right." 

"  Randal  Leslie  ?  Heaven  forbid !"  cried  Leon- 
ard, revealing  his  surprise  at  the  name. 

"  Amen !     But  what  do  you  know  of  him  ?" 

Leonard  related  the  story  of  Burley's  pam- 
phlet. 

Harley  seemed  delighted  to  hear  his  suspicions 
of  Randal  confirmed.  "The  paltry  pretender! 
and  yet  I  fancied  that  he  might  be  formidable ! 
However,  we  must  dismiss  him  for  the  present ; 
we  are  approaching  Madame  di  Negra's  house. 
Prepar-'.  yourself,  and  remember  your  promise  !" 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Some  days  have  passed  by.  Leonard  and  Be- 
atrice di  Negra  have  already  made  friends.  Har- 
ley is  satisfied  with  his  yoiuig  friend's  report.  He 
himself  has  been  actively  occupied.  Pie  has 
sought,  but  hitherto  in  vain,  all  trace  of  Mrs. 
Bertram ;  he  has  put  that  investigation  into 
the  hands  of  his  lawyer,  and  his  lawyer  has  not 
been  more  fortunate  than  himself.  Moreover, 
Harley  has  blazed  forth  again  in  the  London 
world,  and  promises  again  de  faire  fureur  :  but 
he  has  always  found  time  to  spend  some  hours 
in  the  twenty-four  at  his  father's  house.  He  has 
continued  much  the  same  tone  with  Violante, 
and  she  begins  to  accustom  herself  to  it,  and  re- 
ply saucily.  His  calm  courtship  to  Helen  flows 
on  in  silence.  Leonard,  too,  has  been  a  frequent 
guest  at  the  Lansmeres' :  all  welcome  and  like 
him  there.  Peschicra  has  not  evinced  any  sign 
of  the  deadly  machinations  ascribed  to  him.  He 
goes  less  into  the  drawing-room  world :  he  meets 
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Lord  L'Estrange  there ;  and  brilliant  and  hand- 
some though  Poschiera  be,  Lord  L'Estrange,  like 
Rob  Roy  Mac-Gregor,  is  "on  his  native  heath," 
and  has  the  decided  advantage  over  the  foreign- 
er. Peschiera,  however,  shines  in  the  clubs,  and 
plays  high.  Still  scarcely  an  evening  passes  in 
which  he  and  Baron  Levy  do  not  meet. 

Audley  Egerton  has  been  intensely  occupied 
with  affairs.  Only  seen  once  by  Harley.  Harley 
then  was  about  to  deliver  himself  of  his  senti- 
ments respecting  Randal  Leslie,  and  to  communi- 
cate the  story  of  Burley  and  the  pamphlet.  Eger- 
ton stopped  him  short. 

"My  dear  Harley,  don't  try  to  set  me  against 
this  young  man.  I  wish  to  hear  nothing  in  his 
disfavor.  Li  the  first  place,  it  would  not  alter  the 
line  of  conduct  I  mean  to  adopt  with  regard  to 
him.  He  is  my  wife's  kinsman ;  I  charged  my- 
self with  his  career,  as  a  wish  of  hers,  and  there- 
fore as  a  duty  to  myself.  In  attaching  him  so 
young  to  my  own  fate,  I  drew  him  necessarily 
away  from  the  professions  in  which  his  industry 
and  talents  (for  he  has  both  in  no  common  de- 
gree) would  have  secured  his  fortunes  ;  therefore, 
be  he  bad,  be  he  good,  I  shall  try  to  provide  for 
him  as  I  best  can ;  and,  moreover,  cold  as  I  am 
to  him,  and  worldly  though  perhaps  he  be,  I  have 
somehow  or  other  conceived  an  interest  in  him 
— a  likmg  to  him.  He  has  been  under  my  roof, 
he  is  dependent  on  me ;  he  has  been  docile  and 
prudent,  and  I  am  a  lone,  childless  man ;  there- 
fore, spare  him,  since  in  so  doing  you  spare  me ; 
and  ah,  Harley,  I  have  so  many  cares  on  me  now^ 
that—" 

"  0,  say  no  more,  my  dear,  dear  Audley,"  cried 
the  generous  friend;  "how  little  people  know 
you 
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Audley's  hand  trembled.  Certainly  his  nerves 
began  to  show  wear  and  tear. 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  this  dialogue — the 
type  of  perverted  intellect — of  mind  without  heart 
— of  knowledge  which  had  no  aim  but  power — 
was  in  a  state  of  anxious  perturbed  gloom.  He 
did  not  know  whether  wholly  to  believe  Levy's 
assurance  of  his  patron's  ruin.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve it  when  he  saw  that  great  house  in  Gros- 
venor-square,  its  hall  crowded  with  lackeys,  its 
sideboard  blazing  with  plate  ;  when  no  dun  was 
ever  seen  in  the  ante-chamber ;  when  not  a  trades- 
man was  ever  known  to  call  twice  for  a  bill.  He 
hinted  to  Levy  the  doubts  all  these  phenomena 
suggested  to  him  ;  but  the  Baron  only  smiled 
ominously,  and  said — 

"True,  the  tradesmen  are  always  paid;  but 
the  hoiv  is  the  question !  Randal,  mon  cher^  you 
are  too  innocent.  I  have  but  two  pieces  of  advice 
to  suggest,  in  the  shape  of  two  proverbs — '  Wise 
rats  rvm  from  a  falling  house,'  and  'Make  hay 
while  the  sun  siiines.'  Apropos,  Mr.  Avenel  likes 
you  greatly,  and  has  been  talking  of  the  borough 
of  Lansmere  for  you.  He  has  contrived  to  get 
together  a  great  interest  there.  Make  much  of 
him." 

Randal  had  indeed  been  to  Mrs.  Avenel's  soiree 
dansante,  and  called  twice  and  found  her  at  huinn 


and  been  very  bland  and  civil,  and  admired  the 

children.  She  had  two,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  very 
like  their  father,  with  open  faces  as  bold  as  brass. 
And  as  all  this  had  won  Mrs.  Avenel's  good 
graces,  so  it  had  propitiated  her  husband's.  Av- 
enel was  shrewd  enough  to  see  how  clever  Randal 
was.  He  called  him  "smart,"  and  said,  "he 
would  have  got  on  in  America,"  which  was  the 
highest  praise  Dick  Avenel  ever  accorded  to  any 
man.  But  Dick  himself  looked  a  little  care-worn  ; 
and  this  was  the  first  year  in  which  he  had  mur- 
mured at  the  bills  of  his  wife's  dressmaker,  and 
said  with  an  oath,  that  "  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  going  too  nnuch  ahead." 

Randal  had  visited  Dr.  Riccabocca,  had  found 
Violante  flown.  True  to  his  promise  to  Harley, 
the  Italian  refused  to  say  where,  and  suggested, 
as  was  agreed,  that  for  the  present  it  would  be 
more  prudent  if  Randal  suspended  his  visits  to 
himself.  Leslie,  not  liking  this  proposition,  at- 
tempted to  make  himself  still  necessary,  by  work- 
ing on  Pticcabocca's  fears  as  to  that  espionage  on 
his  retreat,  which  had  been  among  the  reasons 
that  had  hurried  the  sage  into  offering  Randal 
Violante's  hand.  But  Riccabocca  had  already 
learned  that  the  fancied  spy  was  but  his  neighbor 
Leonard ;  and,  without  so  saying,  he  cleverly  con- 
trived to  make  the  supposition  of  such  espionage 
an  additional  reason  for  the  cessation  of  Leslie's 
visits.  Randal,  then,  in  his  own  artful,  quiet, 
roundabout  way,  had  sought  to  find  out  if  any 
communication  had  passed  between  L'Estrange 
and  Riccabocca.  Brooding  over  Harley's  words 
to  him,  he  suspected  there  had  been  such  com- 
munication, with  his  usual  penetrating  astute- 
ness. Riccabocca,  here,  was  less  on  his  guard, 
and  rather  parried  the  sidelong  questions  than 
denied  then  inferences. 

Randal  began  already  to  surmise  the  truth. 
Where  was  it  likely  Violante  should  go  but  to  the 
Lansmeres'  ?  This  confirmed  his  idea  of  Harley's 
pretensions  to  her  hand.  With  such  a  rival  what 
chance  had  he  ?  Randal  never  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  pupil  of  Machiavel  would  "  throw 
him  over,"  if  such  an  alliance  to  his  daughter 
really  presented  itself.  The  schemer  at  once  dis- 
carded from  his  project  all  further  aim  on  Vio- 
lante ;  either  she  would  be  poor,  and  he  would  not 
have  her ;  or  she  would  be  rich,  and  her  father 
would  give  her  to  another.  As  his  heart  had 
never  been  touched  by  the  fair  Italian,  so  the  mo- 
ment her  inheritance  became  more  than  doubtful, 
it  gave  him  no  pang  to  lose  her ;  but  he  did  feel 
very  sore  and  resentful  at  the  thought  of  being 
supplanted  by  Lord  L'Estrange,  the  man  who  had 
insulted  him. 

Neither,  as  yet,  had  Randal  made  any  way  in 
his  designs  on  Frank.  For  several  days  Madame 
di  Negra  had  not  been  at  home,  either  to  himself 
or  young  Hazeldean ;  and  Frank,  though  very  un- 
happy, was  piqued  and  angry ;  and  Randal  sus- 
pected, and  suspected,  and  suspected,  he  knew  not 
exactly  what,  but  that  the  devil  was  not  so  kind 
to  him  there  as  that  father  of  lies  ought  to  have 
been  to  a  son  so  dutiful.     Yet,  with  all  these  dis- 
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•.ouragements,  there  was  in  Randal  Leslie  so  dog- 
ged and  determined  a  conviction  of  his  own  suc- 
cess— there  was  so  great  a  tenacity  of  purpose 
under  obstacles,  and  so  vigilant  an  eye  upon  all 
chances  that  could  be  turned  to  his  favor,  that  he 
never  once  abandoned  hope,  nor  did  more  than 
change  the  details  m  his  main  schemes.  Out  of 
calculations  apparently  the  most  far-fetched  and 
improbable,  he  had  constructed  a  patient  policy, 
to  which  he  obstmately  clung.  How  far  his  rea- 
Bonmgs  and  patience  served  to  his  ends,  remams 
yet  to  be  seen.  But  could  our  contempt  for  the 
baseness  of  Randal  liimself  be  separated  from  the 
faculties  which  he  elaborately  degraded  to  the 
service  of  that  baseness,  one  might  allow  there 
was  something  one  could  scarcely  despise  in  this 
still  self-reliance,  this  inflexible  resolve.  Had  such 
qualities,  aided  as  they  were  by  abilities  of  no  or- 
dinary acuteness,  been  applied  to  objects  com- 
monly honest,  one  would  have  backed  Randal 
Leslie  against  any  fifty  picked  prizemen  from  the 
colleges.  But  there  are  judges  of  weight  and 
metal,  who  do  that  now,  especially  Baron  Levy, 
who  says  to  liimself  as  he  eyes  that  pale  face  all 
mtellect,  and  that  spare  form  all  nerve,  "  That  is 
a  man  who  must  make  way  in  life ;  he  is  worth 
helping." 

By  the  words  "worth  helping,"  Baron  Levy 
meant  "worth  getting  into  my  power,  that  he 
may  help  me." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
But  Parliament  had  met.  Events  that  belong 
to  history  had  contributed  yet  more  to  weaken  the 
administration.  Randal  Leslie's  interest  became 
absorbed  m  politics ;  for  the  stake  to  him  was  his 
whole  political  career.  Should  Audley  lose  office, 
and  for  good,  Audley  could  aid  him  no  more ;  but 
to  abandon  his  patron,  as  Levy  recoinmended,  and 
pin  himself,  in  the  hope  of  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
to  a  stranger — an  obscure  stranger,  like  Dick 
Avenel — that  was  a  policy  not  to  be  adopted  at  a 
breath.  Meanwhile,  almost  every  night,  when 
the  House  met,  that  pale  face  and  spare  form, 
which  Levy  so  identified  with  shrewdness  and 
energy,  might  be  seen  among  the  benches  appro- 
priated to  those  more  select  strangers  who  ob- 
tained the  Speaker's  order  of  admission.  There 
Pi^andal  heard  the  great  men  of  that  day,  and  with 
the  half  contemptuous  surprise  at  their  fame, 
which  is  common  enough  among  clever,  well- 
educated  young  men,  who  know  not  what  it  is  to 
speak  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  heard  much 
slovenly  English,  much  trite  reasoning,  some  elo- 
quent thoughts,  and  close  argiunent,  often  deliv- 
ered in  a  jerking  tone  of  voice  (popularly  called 
the  parliamentary  twang) ,  and  often  accompanied 
by  gesticulations  that  would  have  shocked  the 
manager  of  a  provincial  theatre.  He  thought 
how  much  better  than  these  great  dons  (with  but 
one  or  two  exceptions)  he  himself  could  speak — 
with  what  more  refined  logic — with  what  more 
polLshed  periods — how  much  more  like  Cicero  and 
Burke  !  Very  probably  he  might  have  so  spoken, 
and  for  that  very  reason  have  made  that  deadest 


of  all  dead  failures — an  excellent  spoken  essay. 
One  thing,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  own,  viz., 
that  in  a  popular  representative  assembly  it  is 
not  precisely  knowledge  that  is  power,  or  if  knowl- 
edge, it  is  but  the  knowledge  of  that  particular 
assembly,  and  what  will  best  take  with  it ; — pas- 
sion, invective,  sarcasm,  bold  declamation,  shrewd 
common  sense,  the  readiness'so  rarely  found  in  a 
very  profound  mind — he  owned  that  all  these 
were  the  qualities  that  told ;  when  a  man  who  ex- 
hibited nothing  but  "  knowledge,"  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  stood  in  imminent  chance  of 
being  coughed  down. 

There  at  his  left — last  but  one  in  the  row  of  the 
ministerial  chiefs — Randal  watched  Audley  Eger- 
ton,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  his  hat  drawn 
over  his  brows,  his  eyes  fixed  with  steady  courage 
on  whatever  speaker  in  the  Opposition  held  pos- 
session of  the  floor.  And  twice  Randal  heard 
Egerton  speak,  and  marveled  much  at  the  effect 
that  minister  produced.  For  of  those  qualities 
enumerated  above,  and  which  Randal  had  ob- 
served to  be  most  sure  of  success,  Audley  Egerton 
only  exhibited  to  a  marked  degree — the  common 
sense,  and  the  readiness.  And  yet,  though  but 
little  applauded  by  noisy  cheers,  no  speaker  seem- 
ed more  to  satisfy  friends,  and  command  respect 
from  foes.  The  true  secret  was  this,  which  Ran- 
dal might  well  not  divine,  since  that  young  per- 
son, despite  his  ancient  birth,  his  Eton  rearing, 
and  his  refuied  air,  was  not  one  of  Nature's  gen- 
tlemen ; — the  true  secret  was,  that  Audley  Eger- 
ton moved,  looked,  and  spoke,  like  a  thorough 
gentleman  of  England.  A  gentleman  of  more 
than  average  talents  and  of  long  experience, 
speaking  his  sincere  opinions — not  a  rhetorician 
aiming  at  effect.  Moreover,  Egerton  was  a  con- 
summate man  of  the  world.  He  said,  with  nerv- 
ous simplicity,  what  his  party  desired  to  be  said, 
and  put  what  his  opponents  felt  to  be  the  strong 
points  of  the  case.  Calm  and  decorous,  yet  spir- 
ited and  energetic,  with  little  variety  of  tone,  and 
action  subdued  and  rare,  but  yet  signalized  by 
earnest  vigor,  Audley  Egerton  impressed  the  im- 
derstanding  of  the  dullest,  and  pleased  the  taste 
of  the  most  fastidious. 

But  once,  when  allusions  were  made  to  a  cer- 
tain popular  question,  on  which  the  premier  had 
announced  his  resolution  to  refuse  all  concession, 
and  on  the  expediency  of  which  it  was  announced 
that  the  cabinet  was  nevertheless  divided — and 
when  such  allusions  were  coupled  with  direct 
appeals  to  Mr.  Egerton,  as  "the  enlightened 
member  of  a  great  commercial  constituency,"  and 
with  a  flattering  doubt  that  "that  right  honorable 
gentleman,  member  for  that  great  city,  identified 
with  the  cause  of  the  Burgher  class,  could  be  so 
far  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  his  official 
chief," — Randal  observed  that  Egerton  drew  his 
hat  still  more  closely  over  his  brows  and  turned 
to  whisper  with  one  of  his  colleagues.  He  could 
not  be  got  up  to  speak. 

That  evening  Randal  walked  home  with  Eger- 
ton, and  intimated  his  surprise  that  the  minister 
had  declined  what  seemed  to  him  a  good  occasion 
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for  one  of  those  brief,  weighty  replies  by  which 
Audlcy  was  chiefly  distinguished,  an  occasion  to 
which  he  had  been  loudly  invited  by  the  "hears" 
of  the  House. 

"Leslie,"  answered  the  statesman  briefly,  "I 
owe  all  my  success  in  Parliament  to  this  rule — I 
have  never  spoken  against  my  convictions.  I  in- 
tend to  abide  by  it  to  the  last." 

"But  if  the  question  at  issue  comes  before  the 
House  you  will  vote  against  it?" 

"  Certainly,  I  vote  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
But  since  I  am  not  leader  and  mouthpiece  of  the 
party,  I  retain  the  privilege  to  speak  as  an  indi- 
vidual." 

"Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Egerton,"  exclaimed  Ean- 
dal,  "  forgive  me.  But  this  question,  right  or 
wrong,  has  got  such  hold  of  the  public  mind. 
So  little,  if  conceded  in  time,  would  give  content ; 
ajid  it  is  so  clear  (if  I  may  judge  by  the  talk  I 
hear  every  where  I  go)  that,  by  refusing  all  con- 
cession, the  government  must  fall,  that  1  wish — " 

"So  do  I  wish,"  interrupted  Egerton,  with  a 
gloomy  impatient  sigh — "so  do  I  wish!  But 
what  avails  it?  If  my  advice  had  been  taken 
but  three  weeks  ago — now  it  is  too  late — we  could 
have  doubled  the  rock ;  we  refused,  we  must  split 
upon  it." 

This  speech  was  so  unlike  the  discreet  and  re- 
served minister,  that  Randal  gathered  courage  to 
proceed  with  an  idea  that  had  occurred  to  his 
own  sagacity.  And  before  I  state  it,  I  must  add 
that  Egerton  had  of  late  shown  much  more  per- 
sonal kindness  to  his  protege  ;  that,  whether  his 
spirits  were  broken,  or  that  at  last,  close  and  com- 
pact as  his  nature  of  bronze  was,  he  felt  the  im- 
perious want  to  groan  aloud  in  some  loving  ear, 
the  stern  Audley  seemed  tamed  and  softened.  So 
Randal  went  on. 

"  May  I  say  what  I  have  heard  expressed  with 
regard  to  you  and  your  position — in  the  streets — 
in  the  clubs?" 

"Yes,  it  is  in  the  streets  and  the  clubs,  that 
statesmen  should  go  to  school.     Say  on." 

"Well,  then,  I  have  heard  it  made  a  matter 
of  wonder  why  you,  and  one  or  two  others  I  will 
not  name,  do  not  at  once  retire  from  the  minis- 
try, and  on  the  avowed  ground  that  you  side 
with  the  public  feeling  on  this  irresistible  ques- 
tion." 

"Eh!" 

"It  is  clear  that  in  so  doing  you  would  become 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  country — clear  that 
you  would  be  summoned  back  to  power  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people.  No  new  cabinet  could 
be  formed  without  you,  and  your  station  in  it 
would  perhaps  be  higher,  for  life,  than  that  which 
you  may  now  retain  but  for  a  few  weeks  longer. 
Has  not  this  ever  occurred  to  you?" 

"Never,"  said  Audley,  with  dry  composure. 

Amazed  at  such  obtuseness,  Randal  exclaim- 
ed, "  Is  it  possible  !  And  yet,  forgive  me  if  I  say 
I  think  you  are  ambitious  and  love  power." 

"  No  man  more  ambitious ;  and  if  by  power 
you  mean  oflice,  it  has  grown  the  habit  of  my 


life,  and  I  shall  not  know  how  to  do  without 
it." 

"And  how,  then,  has  what  seems  to  me  so 
obvious  never  occurred  to  you?" 

"Because  you  are  young,  and  therefore  I  for- 
give you ;  but  not  the  gossips  who  could  wonder 
why  Audley  Egerton  refused  to  betray  the  friends 
of  his  whole  career,  and  to  profit  by  the  treason." 

"But  one  should  love  one's  country  before  a 
party." 

"  No  doubt  of  that;  and  the  first  interest  of  a 
country  is  the  honor  of  its  public  men." 

"But  men  may  leave  their  party  without  dis- 
honor !" 

"Who  doubts  that?  Do  you  suppose  that  if 
I  were  an  ordinary  independent  member  of  Par- 
liament, loaded  with  no  obligations,  charged  with 
no  trust,  I  could  hesitate  for  a  nnoment  what 
course  to  pursue  ?  Oh,  that  I  were  but  the  mem- 
ber for !     Oh !  that  1  had  the  full  right  to 

be  a  free  agent!  But  if  a  member  of  a  cabinet, 
a  chief  in  whom  thousands  confide,  because  he  is 
outvoted  in  a  council  of  his  colleagues,  suddenly 
retires,  aiid  by  so  doing  breaks  up  the  whole  par- 
ty whose  confidence  he  has  enjoyed,  whose  re- 
wards he  has  reaped,  to  whom  he  owes  the  very 
position  which  he  employs  to  their  ruin — own 
that  though  his  choice  may  be  honest,  it  is  one 
which  requires  all  the  consolations  of  conscience." 

"But  you  will  have  those  consolations.  And," 
added  Randal  energetically,  "the  gain  to  your 
career  will  be  immense  !" 

"That  is  precisely  what  it  can  not  be,"  an- 
swered Egerton,  gloomily.  "  I  grant  that  I  may, 
if  I  choose,  resign  office  with  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  so  at  once  destroy  that  government ; 
for  nny  resignation  on  such  ground  would  suffice 
to  do  it.  I  grant  this ;  but  for  that  very  reason 
I  could  not  the  next  day  take  office  with  another 
administration.  I  could  not  accept  wages  foi 
desertion.  No  gentleman  could !  And,  there- 
fore— "  Audley  stopped  short,  and  he  buttoned 
his  coat  over  his  broad  breast.  The  action  was 
significant :  it  said  that  the  man's  mind  was 
made  up. 

In  fact,  whether  Audley  Egerton  was  right  or 
wrong  in  his  theory  depends  upon  much  subtler, 
and  perhaps  loftier  views  in  the  casuistry  of  po- 
litical'duties,  than  it  was  in  his  character  to  take. 
And  I  guard  nnyself  from  saying  any  thing  in 
praise  or  disfavor  of  his  notions,  or  implying  that 
he  is  a  fit  or  unfit  example  in  a  parallel  case.  I 
am  but  describing  the  man  as  he  was,  and  as  a 
man  like  him  would  inevitably  be,  under  the  in- 
fluences in  which  he  lived,  and  in  that  peculiar 
world  of  which  he  was  so  emphatically  a  mem- 
ber. "  Ce  ti'est  pas  moi  qui  parley  cost  Marc 
Aurelc.'''' 

He  speaks,  not  I. 

Randal   had  no   time   for  further  discussion 
They  now  reached  Egerton's  house,  and  the  min 
ister,   taking  the  chamber  candlestick  from  hii 
servant's  hand,  nodded  a  silent  good-night  to 
Leslie,  and  with  a  jaded  look  retired  to  his  room. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

But  not  on  the  threatened  question  was  that 
eventful  campaign  of  Party  decided.  The  gov- 
ernment fell  less  in  battle  than  skirmish.  It  vv^as 
one  fatal  Monday — a  dull  question  of  finance  and 
figures.  Prosy  and  few  were  the  speakers.  All 
the  government  silent,  save  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  another  business-like  personage 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  whom  the 
House  would  hardly  condescend  to  hear.  The 
House  was  in  no  mood  to  think  of  facts  and 
figures.  Early  in  the  evening,  between  nine 
and  ten,  the  Speaker's  sonorous  voice  sounded, 
"Strangers  must  withdraw!"  And  Randal, 
anxious  and  foreboding,  descended  from  his  seat, 
and  went  out  of  the  fatal  doors.  He  turned  to 
take  a  last  glance  at  Audley  Egerton.  The 
whipper-in  was  whispering  to  Audley ;  and  the 
minister  pushed  back  his  hat  from  his  brows,  and 
glanced  round  the  house,  and  up  into  the  galleries, 
as  if  to  calculate  rapidly  the  relative  numbers  of 
the  tw"0  armies  in  the  field ;  then  he  smiled  bit- 
terly, and  threw  himself  back  into  his  seat.  That 
smile  long  haunted  Leslie. 

Among  the  strangers  thus  banished  with  E^an- 
dal,  while  the  division  was  being  taken,  were 
many  young  m.en,  like  himself,  connected  with 
the  administration — some  by  blood,  some  by 
place.  Hearts  beat  loud  in  the  swarming  lobbies. 
Ominous  mournful  whispers  were  exchanged. 
"  They  say  the  government  will  have  a  majority 
of  ten."      "No  5    I  hear  they  will  certainly  be 

beaten."      "H says  by  fifty."      "I  don't 

believe  it,"  said  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber ;  "it 
is  impossible.  I  left  government  members  dining 
at  the  'Travelers.'  "  "No  one  thought  the  di- 
vision would  be  so  early."  "  A  trick  of  the  Whigs 
— shameful."      "Wonder  some  one  was  not  set 

up  to  talk  for  time ;    very  odd  P did  not 

speak ;  however,  he  is  so  cursedly  rich,  he  does 
not  care  whether  he  is  out  or  in."  "Yes;  and 
Audley  Egerton,  too,  just  such  another ;  glad,  no 
doubt,  to  be  set  free  to  look  after  his  property ; 
very  different  tactics  if  we  had  men  to  whom  of- 
fice was  as  necessary  as  it  is — to  me!"  said  a 
candid,  young  placeman.  Suddenly  the  silent 
Leslie  felt  a  friendly  grasp  on  his  arm.  He  turned, 
ajid  saw  Levy. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you?"  said  the  Baron,  with  an 
exulting  smile. 

"You  are  sure,  then,  that  the  government  will 
be  outvoted?" 

"  I  spent  the  morning  in  going  over  the  list  of 
members  with  a  parliamentary  client  of  mine, 
who  knows  them  all  as  a  shepherd  does  his  sheep. 
Majority  for  the  Opposition  at  least  twenty-five." 

"  And  in  that  case  must  the  government  re- 
sign, sir?"  asked  the  candid  young  placeman, 
who  had  been  listening  to  the  smart  well-dressed 
Baron,  "his  soul  planted  in  his  ears." 

"Of  course,  sir,"  replied  the  Baron,  blandly, 
and  offering  his  snufi'-box  (true  Louis  Quinze, 
with  a  miniature  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  set 
in  pearls).  "You  are  a  friend  to  the  present 
ministers  ?  You  could  not  wish  them  to  be  mean 


enough  to  stay  in?"  Randal  drew  aside  the 
Baron. 

"If  Audley's  affairs  are  as  you  state,  what 
can  he  do?" 

"  I  shall  ask  him  that  question  to-morrow," 
answered  the  Baron,  with  a  look  of  visible  hate. 
"And  I  have  come  here  just  to  see  how  he  bears 
the  prospect  before  him." 

"  You  will  not  discover  that  in  his  face.  And 
those  absurd  scruples  of  his  !  If  he  had  but  gone 
out  in  time — to  come  in  again  with  the  New 
Men!" 

"  Oh,  of  course,  our  Right  Honorable  is  too 
punctilious  for  that !"  answered  the  Baron,  sneer- 
ing. 

Suddenly  the  doors  opened — in  rushed  the 
breathless  expectants.  "  What  are  the  numbers ? 
What  is  the  division  !" 

"Majority  against  ministers,"  said  a  member 
of  Opposition,  peeling  an  orange,  "twenty-nine." 

The  Baron,  too,  had  a  Speaker's  order  ;  and  he 
came  into  the  House  with  Randal,  and  sate  by 
his  side.  But,  to  their  disgust,  some  member 
was  talking  about  the  other  motions  before  the 
House. 

"  What !  has  nothing  been  said  as  to  the  di- 
vision ?"  asked  the  Baron  of  a  young  county  mem- 
ber, who  was  talking  to  some  non-parliamentary 
friend  in  the  bench  before  Levy.  The  county  mem- 
ber was  one  of  the  Baron's  pet  eldest  sons — had 
dined  often  with  Levy — was  under  "obligations" 
to  him.  The  young  legislator  looked  very  much 
ashamed  of  Levy's  friendly  pat  on  his  shoulder, 

and  answered  hurriedly,  "Oh,  yes;  H asked, 

'  if,  after  such  an  expression  of  the  House,  it  was 
the  intention  of  ministers  to  retain  their  places, 
and  carry  on  the  business  of  the  government?'  " 

"Just  like  H !     Very  inquisitive  mind! 

And.  what  was  the  answer  he  got?" 

"None,"  said  the  county  member;  and  re- 
turned in  haste  to  his  proper  scat  in  the  body  of 
the  House. 

"  There  comes  Egerton,"  said  the  Baron.  And, 
indeed,  as  most  of  the  members  were  now  leaving 
the  House,  to  talk  over  affairs  at  clubs  or  in 
saloons,  and  spread  through  town  the  great  ti- 
dings, Audley  Egerton' s  tall  head  was  seen  tower- 
ing above  the  rest.  And  Levy  turned  away  disap- 
pointed. For  not  only  was  the  minister's  hand- 
some face,  though  pale,  serene  and  cheerful,  but 
there  was  an  obvious  courtesy,  a  marked  respect., 
in  the  mode  in  which  that  rough  assembly  made 
way  for  the  fallen  minister  as  he  passed  through 
the  jostling  crowd.  And  the  frank  urbane  noble- 
man, who  afterward,  from  the  force,  not  of  talent, 
but  of  character,  became  the  leader  in  the  House, 
pressed  the  hand  of  his  old  opponent,  as  they 
met  in  the  throng  near  the  doors,  and  said  aloud, 
"  I  shall  not  be  a  proud  man  if  ever  I  live  to  have 
office  ;  but  I  shall  be  proud  if  ever  I  leave  it  with 
as  little  to  be  said  against  me  as  your  bitterest 
opponents  can  say  against  you,  Egerton." 

"  I  wonder,"  exclaimed  the  Baron,  aloud,  and 
leaning  over  the  partition  that  divided  him  from 
the  throng  below,  so  that  his  voice  reached  Eger- 
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ton — and  there  was  a  cry  from  formal,  indignant 
members,  "  Order  in  the  strangers'  gallery!" — 
"  I  wonder  what  Lord  L'Estrange  will  say  !" 

Audley  lifted  his  dark  brows,  surveyed  the 
Baron  for  an  instant  with  flashing  eyes,  then 
walked  down  the  narrow  defile  between  the  last 
benches,  and  vanished  from  the  scene  in  which, 
alas !  so  few  of  the  most  admired  performers 
leave  more  than  an  actor's  short-lived  name  ! 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

Baron  Levy  did  not  execute  his  threat  of  call- 
ing on  Egerton  the  next  morning.  Perhaps  he 
shrank  from  again  meeting  the  flash  of  those  in- 
dignant eyes.  And,  indeed,  Egerton  was  too 
busied  all  the  forenoon  to  see  any  one  not  upon 
public  afl"airs,  except  Harley,  who  hastened  to 
console  or  cheer  hhn.  When  the  House  met,  it 
was  announced  that  the  ministers  had  resigned, 
only  holding  their  offices  till  their  successors  were 
appointed.  But  already  there  was  some  reaction 
in  their  favor ;  and  when  it  became  generally 
known  that  the  new  administration  was  to  be 
formed  of  men,  few,  indeed,  of  whom  had  ever 
before  held  office — that  common  superstition  in 
the  public  mind,  that  government  is  like  a  trade, 
in  which  a  regular  apprenticeship  must  be  served, 
began  to  prevail ;  and  the  talk  at  the  clubs  was, 
that  the  new  men  could  not  stand ;  that  the  for- 
mer ministry,  with  some  modification,  would  be 
back  in  a  month.  Perhaps  that,  too,  might  be 
a  reason  why  Baron  Levy  thought  it  prudent  not 
prematurely  to  off'er  vindictive  condolences  to 
Mr.  Egerton.  Randal  spent  part  of  his  morning 
in  inquiries,  as  to  what  gentleman  in  his  situa- 
tion meant  to  do  with  regard  to  their  places  ;  he 
heard  with  great  satisfaction  that  very  few  in- 
tended to  volunteer  retirement  from  their  desks. 
As  iiidal  himself  had  observed  to  Egerton, 
"their  country  before  their  party!" 

Randal's  place  was  of  great  moment  to  him ; 
its  duties  were  easy,  its  salary  am|)ly  sufficient 
for  his  wants,  and  defrayed  such  expenses  as 
were  bestowed  on  the  education  of  Oliver  and 
liis  sister.  Eor  I  am  bound  to  do  justice  to  this 
young  man — indiff'erent  as  he  was  toward  his 
species  in  general,  the  ties  of  fanaily  were  strong 
with  him ;  and  he  stinted  himself  in  many  tempt- 
ations most  alluring  to  his  age,  in  the  endeavor 
to  raise  the  dull  honest  Oliver  and  the  loose-hair- 
ed pretty  Juliet  somewhat  more  to  his  own  level 
of  culture  and  refinement.  Men  essentially  grip- 
ing and  unscrupulous,  often  do  make  the  care 
for  their  family  an'  apology  for  their  sins  against 
the  world.  Even  Richard  UL,  if  the  chroniclers 
are  to  be  trusted,  excused  the  murder  of  his 
nephews  by  his  passionate  alTection  for  his  son. 
With  the  loss  of  that  place,  Ptandal  lost  ail  means 
of  support,  save  what  Audley  could  give  him ; 
and  if  Audley  were  in  truth  ruined  ?  Moreover, 
Randal  had  already  established  at  the  office  a 
reputation  for  ability  and  industry.  It  was  a 
career  in  which,  if  he  abstained  from  party  poli- 
tics, he  might  rise  to  a  fair  station  and  to  a  con- 
Biderable   income.      Therefore,  much   contented 


with  what  he  learned  as  to  the  general  determi- 
nation of  his  fellow  officials,  a  determination 
warranted  by  ordinary  precedent  in  such  cases, 
Randal  dined  at  a  club  with  good  relish,  and 
much  Christian  resignation  for  the  reverse  of  his 
patron,  and  then  walked  to  Grosvenor-square,  on 
the  chance  of  folding  Audley  within.  Learning 
that  he  was  so,  from  the  porter  who  opened  the 
door,  Randal  entered  the  library.  Three  gentle- 
men were  seated  there  with  Egerton  :  one  of  the 
three  was  Lord  L'Estrange  ;  the  other  two  were 
members  of  the  really  defunct,  though  nominally 
still  existing,  government.  He  was  about  to 
withdraw  from  intruding  on  this  conclave,  when 
Egerton  said  to  him  gently,  "Come  in,  Leslie; 
I  was  just  speaking  about  yourself." 

"About  me,  sir?" 

"Yes;   about  you  and  the  place  you  hold.     I 

had  asked  Sir (pointmg  to  a  fellow  minister) 

whether  I  might  not,  with  propriety,  request 
your  chief  to  leave  some  note  of  his  opinion  of 
your  talents,  which  I  know  is  high,  and  which 
might  serve  you  with  his  successor." 

"  Oh,  sir,  at  such  a  time  to  think  of  me !"  ex- 
claimed Randal,  and  he  was  genuinely  touched- 

"  But,"  resumed  Audley  with  his  usual  dryness, 

"  Sir  ,  to  my  surprise,  thinks  that  it  would 

better  become  you  that  you  should  resign.  Un- 
less his  reasons,  which  he  has  not  stated,  are 
very  strong,  such  would  not  be  my  advice." 

"My  reasons,"  said  Sir ,  with  official  for- 
mality, "are  simply  these  :  I  have  a  nephew  in 
a  similar  situation ;  he  will  resign,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Every  one  in  the  public  offices  whose 
relatives  and  near  connections  hold  high  appomt- 
ments  in  the  government,  will  do  so.  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Leslie  will  like  to  feel  himself  a  solita- 
ry exception." 

"  Mr.  Leslie  is  no  relation  of  mine — not  even  a 
near  connection,"  answered  Egerton. 

"  But  his  name  is  so  associated  with  your  o\\ti 
— he  has  resided  so  long  in  your  house — is  so 
well  known  in  society  (and  don't  think  I  compli- 
ment when  I  add,  that  we  hope  so  well  of  him) , 
that  I  can't  think  it  worth  his  while  to  keep  this 
paltry  place,  which  mcapacitates  him  too  frona  a 
seat  in  parliament." 

Sir  was  one  of  those  terribly  rich  men, 

to  whom  all  considerations  of  mere  bread  and 
cheese  are  paltry.  But  I  must  add,  that  he  sup- 
posed Egerton  to  be  still  wealthier  than  himself, 
and  sure  to  provide  handsomely  for  Randal,  whom 

Sir rather  liked  than  not ;   and,  for  Randal's 

own  sake.  Sir thought  it  would  lower  him 

in  the  estimation  of  Egerton  himself,  despite  that 
gentleman's  advocacy,  if  he  did  not  follow  the 
example  of  his  avowed  and  notorious  patron. 

"You  see,  Leslie,"  said  Egerton,  checking 
Ptandal's  meditated  reply,  "that  nothing  can  be 
said  against  your  honor  if  you  stay  where  you 
are ;  it  is  a  mere  question  of  expediency ;  1  will 
judge  that  for  you;  keep  your  place." 

Unhappily  the  other  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  was  a  literary 
man.     Unhappily,  while  this  talk  had  proceeded. 
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he  had  placed  his  hand  upon  Handal  Leslie's 
celebrated  pamphlet,  which  lay  on  the  library- 
table  ;  and,  turning  over  the  leaves,  the  whole 
spirit  and  matter  of  that  masterly  composition  in 
defense  of  the  administration  (a  composition  steep- 
ed in  all  the  essence  of  party)  recurred  to  his  too 
faithful  recollection.  He,  too,  liked  Randal ;  he 
did  more — he  admired  the  author  of  that  striking 
and  effective  pamphlet.  And,  therefore,  rousing 
himself  from  the  sublime  indifference  he  had  be- 
fore felt  for  the  fate  of  a  subaltern,  he  said  with 
a  bland  and  complimentary  smile,  "No;  the 
writer  of  this  most  able  publication  is  no  ordinary 
placeman.  His  opinions  here  are  too  vigorously 
stated ;  this  fine  irony  on  the  very  person  who  in 
all  probability  will  be  the  chief  in  his  office,  has 
excited  too  lively  an  attention,  to  allow  him  the 
sedet  eternunique  sedebit  on  an  official  stool.  Ha, 
ha !  this  is  so  good !  Read  it,  L'Estrange.  What 
say  you  ?" 

Harley  glanced  over  the  page  pointed  out  to 
him.  The  original  was  in  one  of  Burley's  broad, 
coarse,  but  telling  burlesques,  strained  fine  through 
Randal's  more  polished  satire.  It  was  capital. 
Harley  smiled,  and  lifted  his  eyes  to  Randal. 
The  unlucky  plagiarist's  face  was  flushed — the 
beads  stood  on  his  brow.  Harley  was  a  good 
hater ;  he  loved  too  warmly  not  to  err  on  the 
opposite  side;  but  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
forget  hate  when  its  object  is  distressed  and  hum- 
bled. He  put  down  the  pamphlet  and  said,  "I 
am  no  politician  ;  but  Egerton  is  so  well  known 
to  be  fastidious  and  over  scrupulous  in  all  points 
of  official  etiquette,  that  Mr.  Leslie  can  not  follow 
a  safer  counselor." 

'■  Read  that  yourself,  Egerton,"  said  Sir ; 

eund  he  pushed  the  pamphlet  to  Audley. 

Now  Egerton  had  a  dim  recollection  that  that 
pamphlet  was  unlucky ;  but  he  had  skimmed 
over  its  contents  hastily,  and  at  that  moment  had 
forgotten  all  about  it.  He  took  up  the  too  famous 
work  with  a  reluctant  hand,  but  he  read  atten- 
tively the  passages  pointed  out  to  hiin,  and  then 
said,  gravely  and  sadly, 

"Mr.  Leslie,  I  retract  my  advice.     I  believe 

Sir  is  right ;    that  the  nobleman  here  so 

keenly  satirized  will  be  chief  in  your  office.  I 
doubt  whether  he  will  not  compel  your  dismissal ; 
at  all  events,  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
promote  your  advancement.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  fear  you  have  no  option  as  a — " 
Egerton  paused  a  moment,  and,  with  a  sigh  that 
appeared  to  settle  the  question,  concluded  with — 
"  as  a  gentleman." 

Never  did  Jack  Cade,  never  did  Wat  Tyler, 
feel  a  more  deadly  hate  to  that  word  "  gentle- 
man," than  the  well-born  Leslie  felt  then ;  but 
he  bowed  his  head,  and  answered  with  his  usual 
presence  of  mind — 

"You  utter  my  own  sentiment." 

"You  think  we  are  right,  Harley?"  asked 
Egerton,  with  an  irresolution  that  surprised  all 
present. 

"  I  think,"  answered  Harley,  with  a  compas- 
sion for  Randal  that  was  almost  over  generous, 


and  yet  with  an  equivoque  on  the  words  despite 
the  compassion — "  I  think  whoever  has  served 
Audley  Egerton  never  yet  has  been  a  loser  by  it; 
and  if  Mr.  Leslie  wrote  this  pamphlet,  he  must 
have  well  served  Audley  Egerton.  If  he  under- 
goes the  penalty,  we  may  safely  trust  to  Egerton 
for  the  compensation." 

"  My  compensation  has  long  since  been  made," 
answered  Randal,  with  grace ;  "  and  that  Mr. 
Egerton  could  thus  have  cared  for  my  fortunes, 
at  an  hour  so  occupied,  is  a  thought  of  pride 
which — " 

"Enough,  Leslie!  enough!"  interrupted  Eg- 
erton, rising  and  pressing  his  protegees  hands- 
"  See  me  before  you  go  to  bed." 

Then  the  two  other  ministers  rose  also,  and 
shook  hands  with  Leslie,  and  told  him  he  had 
done  the  right  thing,  and  that  they  hoped  soon 
to  see  him  in  parliament ;  and  hinted  smilingly, 
that  the  next  administration  did  not  promise  to 
be  very  long-lived ;  and  one  asked  him  to  dinner, 
and  the  other  to  spend  a  week  at  his  country 
seat.  And  amidst  these  congratulations  at  the 
stroke  that  left  him  penniless,  the  distinguished 
pamphleteer  left  the  room.  How  he  cursed  big 
John  Burley ! 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Audley  Egerton 
summoned  Randal.  The  statesman  was  then 
alone,  seated  before  his  great  desk,  with  its  mani- 
fold compartments,  and  engaged  on  the  task  of 
transferring  various  papers  and  letters,  some  to 
the  waste-basket,  some  to  the  flames,  some  to  two 
great  iron  chests  with  patent  locks  that  stood 
open-mouthed,  at  his  feet.  Strong,  stern,  and 
grim  they  looked,  silently  receiving  the  relics  of 
power  departed;  strong,  stern,  and  grim  as  the 
grave.  Audley  lifted  his  eyes  at  Randal's  en- 
trance, signed  to  him  to  take  a  chair,  continued 
his  task  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  turning 
round,  as  if  with  an  effort  be  plucked  himself 
from  his  master  passion — Public  Life — he  said, 
with  deliberate  tones — 

"T  know  not,  Randal  Leslie,  whether  you 
thought  me  needlessly  cautious,  or  wantonly  un- 
kind, when  I  told  you  never  to  expect  from  me 
more  than  such  advance  to  your  career  as  my 
then  position  couid  effect — never  to  expect  from 
my  liberahty  in  life,  nor  from  my  testament  in 
death — an  addition  to  your  private  fortunes.  I 
see  by  your  gesture  what  would  be  your  reply, 
and  I  thank  you  for  it.  I  now  tell  you,  as  yet 
in  confidence,  though  before  long  it  can  be  no 
secret  to  the  world,  that  my  pecuniary  affairs 
have  been  so  neglected  by  me,  in  my  devotion  to 
those  of  the  state,  that  I  am  somewhat  like  the 
man  who  portioned  out  his  capital  at  so  much  a 
day,  calculating  to  live  just  long  enough  to  make 
it  last.  Unfortunately  he  lived  too  long."  Aud- 
ley smiled — but  the  smile  was  cold  as  a  sunbeam 
upon  ice — and  went  on  with  the  same  firm,  un- 
faltering accents  :  "  The  prospects  that  face  me 
I  am  prepared  for ;  they  do  not  take  me  by  sur- 
prise.    I  knew  long  since  how  this  would  end,  if 
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I  survived  the  loss  of  office.  I  knew  it  before 
you  came  to  jue,  and  therefore  I  spoke  to  you  as 
I  did,  judging  it  manful  and  right  to  guard  you 
against  hopes  which  you  might  otherwise  have 
naturally  entertained.  On  this  head  I  need  say 
no  more.  It  may  excite  your  surprise,  possibly 
your  blame,  that  I,  esteemed  methodical  and 
practical  enough  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  should 
be  so  imprudent  as  to  my  own." 

"  Oh,  sir!  you  owe  no  account  to  me." 

"  To  you,  at  least,  as  much  as  to  any  one.  I 
am  a  solitary  man ;  my  few  relations  need  no- 
thing from  me.  I  had  si  right  to  spend  what  I 
possessed  as  I  pleased,  and  if  I  have  spent  it 
recklessly  as  rega.rds  myself,  I  have  not  spent  it 
ill  in  its  effect  on  others.  It  has  been  my  object 
for  many  years  to  have  no  Private  Life — to  dis- 
pense with  its  sorrows,  joys,  affection ;  and  as  to 
its  duties,  they  did  not  exist  for  me.  I  have 
said."  Mechanically,  as  he  ended,  the  minister's 
hand  closed  the  lid  of  one  of  the  iron  boxes,  and 
on  the  closed  lid  he  rested  his  firm  foot.  "  Eut 
now,"  he  resumed,  "I  have  failed  to  advance 
your  career.  True,  I  warned  you  that  you  drew 
into  a  lottery ;  but  you  had  more  chance  of  a 
prize  than  a  blank.  A  blank,  however,  it  has 
turned  out,  and  the  question  becomes  grave — 
What  are  you  to  do  ?" 

Here,  seeing  that  Egerton  came  to  a  full  pause, 
Randal  answered  readily : 

"  Still,  sir,  to  go  by  your  advice." 

"My  advice,"  said  Audiey,  with  a  softened 
look,  "would  perhaps  be  rude  and  unpalatable. 
I  would  rather  place  before  you  an  option.  On 
the  one  hand,  recommence  life  again.  I  told 
you  that  I  would  keep  your  name  on  your  college 
books.  You  can  return — you  can  take  your  de- 
gree— after  that,  you  can  go  to  the  bar — you 
have  just  the  talents  calculated  to  succeed  in 
that  profession.  Success  will  be  siow,  it  is  true  ; 
but,  with  j)erseverance,  it  will  be  sure.  And, 
believe  me,  Leslie,  Ambition  is  only  sweet  while 
it  is  but  the  loftier  name  for  Hope.  Who  would 
care  for  a  fox's  brush,  if  it  had  not  been  rendered 
a  prize  by  the  excitement  of  the  chase?" 

"Oxford — again!  It  is  a  long  step  back  in 
life,"  said  P^andal,  drearily,  and  little  heeding 
Egerton's  unusual  indulgence  of  illustration. 
"A  long  step  back — and  to  what?  To  a  pro- 
fession in  which  one  never  begins  to  rise  till 
one's  hair  is  gray !  Besides,  how  live  in  the 
mean  while?" 

"Do  not  let  that  thought  disturb  you.  The 
modest  income  that  suffices  for  a  student  at  the 
bar,  I  trust,  at  least,  to  insure  you  from  the 
wrecks  of  my  fortune." 

"Ah,  sir,  I  would  not  burthen  you  further. 
What  right  have  I  to  such  kindness,  save  my 
name  of  Leslie?"  And  in  spite  of  himself,  as 
Randal  concluded,  a  tone  of  bitterness,  that  be- 
trayed reproach,  broke  forth.  Egerton  was  too 
much  the  man  of  the  world  not  to  comprehend 
the  reproach,  and  not  to  pardon  it. 

"  Certainly,"  he  answered,  calmly,  "  as  a  Les- 
lie you   are  entitled  to   my  consideration,   and 


would  have  been  entitled  perhaps  to  more,  had 
I  not  so  explicitly  warned  you  to  the  contrary. 
But  the  bar  does  not  seem  to  please  you?" 

"What  is  the  alternative,  sir?  Let  me  de- 
cide when  I  hear  it,"  answered  Randal,  sullenly. 
He  began  to  lose  respect  for  the  man  who  owned 
he  could  do  so  little  for  hinri,  and  who  evidently 
recommended  him  to  shift  for  himself. 

If  one  could  have  pierced  into  Egerton's  gloomy 
heart  as  he  noted  the  young  man's  change  of 
tone,  it  may  be  a  doubt  whether  one  would  have 
seen  there,  pain  or  pleasure — pain,  for  merely 
from  the  force  of  habit  he  had  begun  to  like 
Randal — or  pleasure,  at  the  thought  that  he 
might  have  reason  to  withdraw  that  liking.  So 
lone  and  stoical  had  grown  the  man  who  had 
made  it  his  object  to  have  no  private  life.  Re- 
vealing, however,  neither  pleasure  or  pain,  but 
with  the  composed  calmness  of  a  judge  upon  the 
bench,  Egerton  replied: 

"  The  alternative  is,  to  continue  in  the  course 
you  have  begun,  and  still  to  rely  on  me." 

"Sir,  my  dear  Mr.  Egerton,"  exclaimed  Ran- 
dal, regaining  all  his  usual  tenderness  of  look 
and  voice,  "  rely  on  you !  But  that  is  all  I  ask ! 
Only—" 

"Only,  you  would  say,  I  am  going  out  of 
power,  and  you  don't  see  the  chance  of  my  re- 
turn?" 

"  I  did  not  mean  that." 

"Permit  me  to  suppose  that  you  did;  very 
true ;  but  the  party  I  belong  to  is  as  sure  of  re- 
turn as  the  pendulum  of  that  clock  is  sure  to 
obey  the  mechanism  that  moves  it  from  left  to 
right.  Our  successors  profess  to  come  in  upon 
a  popular  question.  All  administrations  who  do 
that  are  necessarily  short-lived.  Either  they  do 
not  go  far  enough  to  please  present  supporters, 
or  they  go  so  far  as  to  arm  new  enemies  in  the 
rivals  who  outbid  them  with  the  people.  'Tis 
the  history  of  all  revolutions,  and  of  all  reforms. 
Our  own  administration  in  reality  is  destroyed 
for  having  passed  what  was  called  a  popular 
measure  a  year  ago,  which  lost  us  half  our  friends, 
and  refusing  to  propose  another  popular  measure 
this  year,  in  the  which  we  are  outstripped  by  the 
men  who  hallooed  us  on  the  last.  Therefore, 
whatever  our  successors  do,  we  shall,  by  the  law 
of  reaction,  have  another  experiment  of  power 
afforded  to  ourselves.  It  is  but  a  question  of 
time ;  you  can  wait  for  it ;  whether  I  can  is  un- 
certain. But  if  I  die  before  that  day  arrives,  1 
have  influence  enough  still  left  with  those  who 
will  come  in,  to  obtain  a  promise  of  a  better  pro- 
vision for  you  than  that  which  you  have  lost. 
The  promises  of  public  men  are  proverbially  un- 
certain. But  I  shall  intrust  your  cause  to  a  man 
who  never  failed  a  friend,  and  whose  rank  will 
enable  him  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  you — 1 
speak  of  Lord  L'Estrange." 

"  Oh,  not  him ;  he  is  unjust  to  me ;  he  dislikes 
me;  he — " 

"May  dislike  you  (he  has  his  whims),  but  he 
loves  me ;  and  though  for  no  other  human  being 
but  you  would  I  ask  Harley  L'Estrange  a  favor. 
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yet  for  you  I  will,"  said  Egerton,  betraying,  for 
the  first  time  in  that  dialogue,  a  visible  emotion 
— "  for  you,  a  Leslie,  a  kinsman,  however  remote, 
to  the  wife,  from  whom  I  received  my  fortune ! 
And  despite  all  my  cautions,  it  is  possible  that 
in  Wastmg  that  fortune  I  may  have  wronged  you. 
Enough  :  You  have  now  before  you  the  two  op- 
tions, much  as  you  had  at  first ;  but  you  have  at 
present  more  experience  to  aid  you  in  your  choice. 
You  are  a  man,  and  with  more  brains  than  most 
men ;  think  over  it  well,  and  decide  for  yourself. 
Now  to  bed,  and  postpone  thought  till  the  mor- 
row.    Poor  Randal,  you  look  pale  !" 

Audley,  as  he  said  the  last  words,  put  his  hand 
on  Randal's  shoulder,  almost  with  a  father's  gen- 
tleness ;  and  then  suddenly  drawing  himself  up, 
as  the  hard  inflexible  expression,  stamped  on  that 
face  by  years,  returned,  he  )noved  away  and  re- 
settled to  Public  Life  and  the  iron-box. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Early  the  next  day  Ptandal  Leslie  was  in  the 
luxurious  business-room  of  Baron  Levy.  How 
unlike  the  cold  Doric  simplicity  of  the  states- 
man's library  !  Axminster  carpets  three  inches 
thick,  portieres  a  la  Frangaise  before  the  doors  ; 
Parisian  bronzes  on  the  chimney-piece ;  and  all 
the  receptacles  that  lined  the  room,  and  contain- 
ed title-deeds,  and  post-obits,  and  bills,  and 
promises  to  pay,  and  law^^er-like  japan  boxes, 
with  many  a  noble  name  written  thereon  in  large 
white  capitals — "making  ruin  pompous" — all 
these  sepulchres  of  departed  patrimonies  veneered 
in  rosewood  that  gleamed  with  French  polish, 
and  blazed  with  ormolu.  There  was  a  coquetry, 
an  air  of  petit  maitre,  so  diffused  over  the  whole 
room,  that  you  could  not  for  the  life  of  you  recol- 
lect that  you  were  with  a  usurer.  Plutus  wore 
the  aspect  of  his  enemy  Cupid,  and  how  realize 
your  idea  of  Harpagon  in  that  Baron,  with  his 
easy  French  '■^  Man  cher^^''  and  his  white  warm 
hands  that  pressed  yours  so  genially,  and  his 
dress  so  exquisite,  even  at  the  earliest  morn  ? 
No  man  ever  yet  saw  that  Baron  in  a  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers  ?  As  one  fancies  some  feudal 
baron  of  old  (not  half  so  terrible)  everlastingly 
dad  in  mail,  so  all  one's  notions  of  this  grand 
marauder  of  civilization  were  inseparably  associ- 
ated with  varnished  boots,  and  a  camelia  in  the 
button-hole. 

"  And  this  is  all  that  he  does  for  you  !  cried 
the  Baron,  pressing  together  the  points  of  his  ten 
taper  fingers.  "Had  he  but  let  you  conclude 
your  career  at  Oxford,  1  have  heard  enough  of 
your  scholarship  to  know  that  you  would  have 
taken  high  honors — been  secure  of  a  fellowship 
— have  betaken  yourself  with  content  to  a  slow 
aiul  laborious  profession — and  prepared  yourself 
to  (.lie  on  the  woolsack." 

"He  proposes  to  me  now  to  return  to  Oxford," 
uaid  Randal.     "It  is  not  too  late  !" 

"  Yes  it  is,"  said  the  Baron.  "Neither  indi- 
viduals nor  nations  ever  go  back  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. There  must  be  an  earthquake  before  a 
rirer  recedes  to  its  source." 


"You  speak  well,"  answered  Randal,  "and  1 
cannot  gainsay  you.     But  now!" 

Ah,  the  now  is  the  grand  question  in  life — the 
then  is  obsolete,  gone  by — out  of  fashion;  and 
now^  mon  cher,  you  come  to  ask  my  advice." 

"No,  Baron ;  I  come  to  ask  your  explanation." 

"Of  what?" 

"  I  want  to  know  why  you  spoke  to  me  of  Mr. 
Egerton's  ruin ;  why  you  spoke  to  me  of  the  lands 
to  be  sold  by  Mr.  Thornhill ;  and  why  you  spoke 
to  me  of  Count  Peschiera.  You  touched  on  each 
of  these  points  within  ten  minutes — you  omitted 
to  indicate  what  link  can  connect  them." 

"  By  Jove,"  said  the  Baron,  rising,  and  with 
more  admiration  in  his  face  than  you  could  have 
conceived  that  face  so  smiling  and  so  cynical 
could  exhibit — "  by  Jove,  Randal  Leslie,  but  your 
shrewdness  is  wonderful.  You  really  are  the  first 
young  man  of  your  day;  and  I  will  'help  you,' 
as  I  helped  Audley  Egerton.  Perhaps  you  will 
be  more  grateful." 

Randal  thought  of  Egerton's  ruin.  The  pa- 
rallel implied  by  the  Baron  did  not  suggest  to 
him  the  rare  enthusiasm  of  gratitude.  However, 
he  merely  said,  "Pray,  proceed — I  listen  to  you 
with  interest." 

"As  for  politics,  then,"  said  the  Baron,  "we 
will  discuss  that  topic  later.  I  am  waiting  my- 
self to  see  how  these  new  men  get  on.  The  first 
consideration  is  for  your  private  fortunes.  You 
should  buy  this  ancient  Leslie  property — Rood 
and  Dulmansberry — only X20, 000  down;  the  rest 
may  remain  on  mortgage  forever — or  at  least  till 
I  find  you  a  rich  wife — as,  ua  fact,  I  did  for  Eger- 
ton. Thornhill  wants  the  twenty  thousand  now 
— wants  them  very  much." 

"And  where,"  said  Randal,  with  an  iron  smile, 
"are  the  £20,000  you  ascribe  to  me  to  coma 
from?" 

"  Ten  thousand  shall  come  to  you  the  day 
Count  Peschiera  marries  the  daughter  of  his  kins- 
man with  your  help  and  aid — the  remaining  ten 
thousand  I  will  lend  you.  No  scruple — I  shall 
hazard  nothing — the  estates  will  bear  that  addi- 
tional burden.     What  say  you — shall  it  be  so  ?" 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  from  Count  Peschiera !" 
said  Randal,  breathing  hard.  "You  can  not  be 
serious  ?  Such  a  sum — for  what  ? — for  a  mere 
piece  of  information  ?  How  othearwise  can  I  aid 
him  ?  There  must  be  a  trick  and  deception  in- 
tended here." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  answered  Levy,  "I  will 
give  you  a  hint.  There  is  such  a  thing  in  life  as 
being  over  suspicious.  If  you  have  a  fault,  it  is 
that.  The  information  you  allude  to  is,  of  course, 
the  first  assistance  you  are  to  give.  Perhaps 
more  may  be  needed — perhaps  not.  Of  that  you 
will  judge  yourself,  since  the  £10,000  are  contin- 
gent on  the  marriage  aforesaid." 

"Over  suspicious  or  not,"  answered  Randal, 
"  the  amount  of  the  sum  is  too  improbable,  and 
the  security  too  bad,  for  me  to  listen  to  this  prop- 
osition, even  if  I  could  descend  to — " 

"  Stop,  mon  cher.  Business  first — scruples  after- 
ward.    The  security,  too,  bad — what  security?" 
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"The  word  of  Count  di  Peschiera." 
"  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  it — he  need  know 
nothing  about  it.     'Tis  my  word  you  doubt.     I 
am  your  security." 

Ptundal  thought  of  that  dry  witticism  in  Gib- 
bon, "  Abu  Rafe  says  he  will  be  witness  for  this 
fact,  but  who  will  be  witness  for  Abu  Rafe  ?" 
but  he  remained  silent,  only,  fixing  on  Levy 
those  dark,  observant  eyes,  with  their  contracted, 
wary  pupils, 

"The  fact  is   simply  this,"   resumed   Levy: 
"  Count  di  Peschiera  has  promised  to  pay  his  sis- 
ter a  dowry  of  £20,000,  in  case  he  has  the  money 
to  spare.     He  can  only  have  it  to  spare  by  the 
marriage  we  are  discussing.     On  my  part,  as  I 
manage  his  affairs  in  England  for  him,  I  have 
promised  that,  for  the  said  sum  of  £20,000, 1  will 
guarantee  the  expenses  in  the  way  of  that  mar- 
riage, and  settle  with  Madame  di  Negra.     Now, 
though  Peschiera  is  a  very  liberal,  warm-hearted 
fellow,  I  don't  say  that  he  would  have  named  so 
large  a  sum  for  his  sister's  dowry,  if,  in  strict 
truth,  he  did  not  owe  it  to  her.    It  is  the  amount 
of  her  own  fortune,  which,  by  some  arrangements 
with  her  late  husband  not  exactly  legal,  he  pos- 
sessed himself  of.     If  Madame  di  Negra  went  to 
law  with  him  for  it,  she  could  get  it  back.     I 
have  explained  this  to  him ;   and,  in  short,  you 
now  understand  why  the  sum  is  thus  assessed. 
But  I  have  bought  up  Madame  di  Negra's  debts. 
I  have  bought  up  young  Hazeldean's  (for  we  must 
make  a  match  between  these  two  a  part  of  our 
arrangements) .    I  shall  present  to  Peschiera,  and 
to  these  excellent  young  persons,  an  account  that 
will  absorb  the  whole  £20,000.     That  sum  will 
come  into  my  hands.      If  I   settle   the   claims 
against  them  for  half  the  money,  which,  making 
myself  the  sole  creditor,  I  have  the  right  to  do, 
the  moiety  will  remain.     And  if  I  choose  to  give 
it  to  you,  in  return  for  the  services  which  provide 
Peschiera  with  a  princely  fortune — discharge  the 
debts  of  his  sister — and  secure  her  a  husband  in 
my  promising  young  client,  Mr.  Hazeldean,  that 
is  my  look-out — all  parties  are  satisfied,  and  no 
one  need  ever  be  the  wiser.     The  sum  is  large, 
no  doubt ;  it  answers  to  me  to  give  it  to  you  ; 
does  it  answer  to  you  to  receive  it  ?" 

Randal  was  greatly  agitated ;  but,  vile  as  he 
was,  and  systematically  as  in  thought  he  had 
brought  himself  to  regard  others  merely  as  they 
could  be  made  subservient  to  his  own  interest, 
etill,  with  all  v/ho  have  not  hardened  themselves 
in  actual  crime,  there  is  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween the  thought  and  the  act ;  and  though,  in 
the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  cunning,  he  would 
have  had  few  scruples  in  that  moral  swindling 
which  is  mildly  called  "outwitting  another,"  yet 
thus  nakedly  and  openly  to  accept  a  bribe  for  a 
deed  of  treachery  toward  the  poor  Italian  who 
had  so  generously  trusted  him — he  recoiled.  He 
was  nerving  himself  to  refuse,  when  Levy,  open- 
ing his  pocket-book,  glanced  over  the  memoranda 
therein,  and  said,  as  to  himself,  "  Rood  Manor — 
Dulmansberry,  sold  to  the  Thornhills  by  Sir  Gil- 
''jett  Leslie,  knight  of  the  shire  ;   estimated  pres- 


ent net  rental  £2250,  7s.  It  is  the  greatest  bar- 
gain I  ever  knew.  And  with  this  estate  in  hand, 
and  your  talents,  Leslie,  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  not  rise  higher  than  Audley  Egerton.  He 
was  poorer  than  you  once  !" 

The  old  Leslie  lands — a  positive  stake  in  the 
country — the  restoration  of  the  fallen  family ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  either  long  drudgery  at 
the  bar — a  scanty  allowance  on  Egerton's  boun- 
ty— his  sister  wasting  her  youth  at  slovenly,  dis- 
mal Rood — Oliver  debased  into  a  boor  ! — or  a 
mendicant's  dependence  on  the  contemptuous 
pity  of  Harley  L'Estrange — Harley  who  had 
refused  his  hand  to  him — Harley  who  perhaps 
would  become  the  husband  of  Violante  !  Puage 
seized  him  as  these  contrasting  pictures  rose  be- 
fore his  view.  He  walked  to  and  fro  in  disorder, 
striving  to  re-collect  his  thoughts,  and  reduce 
himself  from  the  passions  of  the  human  heart 
into  the  mere  mechanism  of  calculating  inteHect. 
"I  can  not  conceive,"  said  he,  abruptly,  "why 
you  should  tempt  me  thus — what  interest  is  it  to 
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Baron 'Levy  smiled,  and  put  up  his  pocket- 
book.  He  saw  from  that  moment  that  the  vic- 
tory was  gained. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  he,  with  the  most  agree- 
able bonhomie^  "it  is  very  natural  that  you  should 
think  a  man  would  have  a  personal  interest  in 
whatever  he  does  for  another.  I  believe  that 
view  of  human  nature  is  called  utilitarian  phi- 
losophy, and  is  much  in  fashion  at  present.  Let 
me  try  and  explain  to  you.  In  this  afi"air  I 
shan't  injure  myself.  True,  you  will  say,  if  I 
settle  claims,  which  amount  to  £20,000,  for 
£10,000,  I  might  put  the  surplus  into  my  own 
pocket  instead  of  yours.  Agreed.  But  I  shall 
not  get  the  £20,000,  nor  repay  myself  Madame 
di  Negra's  debts  (whatever  I  may  do  as  to  Ha- 
zeldean's), unless  the  Count  gets  this  heiress 
You  can  help  in  this.  I  want  you ;  and  I  don't 
think  I  could  get  you  by  a  less  offer  than  I  make 
I  shall  soon  pay  myself  back  the  £10,000  if  the 
Count  gets  hold  of  the  lady  and  her  fortime 
Brief — I  see  my  way  here  to  my  own  interests 
Do  you  want  more  reasons — you  shall  have  them. 
I  am  now  a  very  rich  man.  How  have  I  become 
so  ?  Through  attaching  myself  from  the  first  to 
persons  of  expectations,  whether  from  fortune  or 
talent.  I  have  made  connections  in  society,  and 
society  has  enriched  me.  I  have  still  a  passion 
for  making  money.  Que  voulez  vous  ?  It  is  my 
profession,  my  hobby.  It  will  be  useful  to  me  in 
a  thousand  ways,  to  secure  as  a  friend  a  young 
man  who  will  have  influence  with  other  young 
men,  heirs  to  something  better  than  Rood  Hall. 
You  may  succeed  in  public  life.  A  man  in  pub- 
lic, life  may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  state  se- 
crets that  are  very  profitable  to  one  who  dabbles 
a  little  in  the  Funds.  We  can  perhaps  hereafter 
do  business  together  that  may  put  yourself  in  a 
way  of  clearing  off"  all  mortgages  on  these  estates 
— on  the  encumbered  possession  of  which  I  shall 
soon  congratulate  you.  You  see  I  am  frank;  tis 
the  only  way  of  coming  to  the  point  with  so  clever 
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a  fellow  as  you.  And  now,  since  the  less  we 
rake  up  the  mud  in  the  pond  from  which  we  have 
resolved  to  drink,  the  better,  let  us  dismiss  all 
other  thoughts  but  that  of  seeming  our  end. 
Will  you  tell  Peschiera  where  the  young  lady  is, 
or  shall  I  ?  Better  do  it  yourself;  reason  enough 
for  it,  that  he  has  confided  to  you  his  hope,  and 
asked  you  to  help  him ;  why  should  not  you  ? 
Not  a  word  to  him  about  our  little  arrangement ; 
he  need  never  know  it.  You  need  never  be 
troubled."  Levy  rang  the  bell :  "  Order  my  car- 
riage round." 

Pbandal  made  no  objection.  He  was  deathlike 
pale,  but  there  was  a  smister  expression  of  firm- 
ness on  his  thin  bloodless  lips. 

"The  next  point,"  Levy  resumed,  "is  to  has- 
ten the  match  between  Frank  and  the  fair  widow. 
How  does  that  stand  !" 

"  She  will  not  see  me,  nor  receive  him." 

"  Oh,  learn  why  !  And  if  you  find  on  either 
side  there  is  a  hitch,  just  let  me  know;  I  will 
Boon  remove  it." 

"Has  Hazeldean  consented  to  the  post-obit?" 

"Not  yet;  I  have  not  pressed  it;  I  wait  the 
right  moment,  if  necessary." 

"  It  will  be  necessary." 

"Ah,  you  wish  it.     It  shall  be  so." 

Ptandal  Leslie  again  paced  the  room,  and  after 
a  silent  self-commune,  came  up  close  to  the  Ear- 
on,  and  said, 

"  Look  you,  sir,  I  am  poor  and  ambitious  ;  you 
have  tempted  me  at  the  right  moment,  and  with 
the  right  inducement.  I  succumb.  But  what 
guarantee  have  I  that  this  money  will  be  paid — 
these  estates  made  mine  upon  the  condition  stip- 
ulated?" 

"Before  anything  is  settled,"  replied  the  Bar- 
on, "  go  and  ask  my  character  of  any  of  our  young 
friends,  Borrowell,  Spendquick — whom  you  please; 
you  will  hear  me  abused,  of  course ;  but  they  will 
all  say  this  of  me,  that  when  I  pass  my  word  I 
keep  it ;  if  I  say,  '  Mon  cher^  you  shall  have  the 
money,'  a  man  has  it;  if  I  say,  'I  renew  your 
bill  for  six  months,'  it  is  renewed.  "Tis  my  way 
of  doing  business.  In  all  cases  my  word  is  my 
bond.  In  this  case,  where  no  writing  can  pass 
between  us,  my  only  bond  must  be  my  word. 
Go,  then,  make  your  mind  clear  as  to  your  se- 
curity, and  come  here  and  dine  at  eight.  We 
will  call  on  Peschiera  afterward." 

"Yes,"  said  Ptandal,  "I  will  at  all  events  take 
the  day  to  consider.  Meanwhile  I  say  this,  I  do 
not  disguise  from  myself  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed transaction,  but  what  I  have  once  resolved 
I  go  through  with.  My  sole  vindication  to  my- 
self is,  that  if  I  play  here  with  a  false  die,  it  will 
be  for  a  stake  so  grand,  as,  once  won,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  prize  will  cancel  the  ignominy  of 
the  play.  It  is  not  this  sum  of  money  for  which 
I  sell  myself — it  is  for  what  that  sum  will  aid 
me  to  achieve.  And  in  the  marriage  of  young 
Hazeldean  with  the  Italian  woman,  I  have  an- 
other, and  it  may  be  a  large  interest.  I  have 
blept  on  it  lately — I  wake  to  it  now.  Insure  that 
marriage,  obtain  the  post-obit  from  Hazeldean, 


and  whatever  the  issue  of  the  more  direct  scheme 
for  which  you  seek  my  services,  rely  on  my  grat- 
itude, and  believe  that  you  will  have  put  me  in 
the  way  to  render  gi-atitude  of  avail.  At  eight 
I  will  be  with  you." 

Randal  left  the  room. 

The  Baron  sat  thoughtful.  "  It  is  true,"  said 
he  to  himself,  "this  young  man  is  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  Hazeldean  estate,  if  Frank  displease 
his  father  sufficiently  to  lose  his  inheritance ;  that 
must  be  the  clever  boy's  design.  Well,  in  the 
long-run,  I  should  make  as  much,  or  more,  out 
of  him  than  out  of  the  spendthrift  Frank .  Frank's 
faults  are  those  of  youth.  He  will  reform  and 
retrench.  But  this  man  !  No,  I  shall  have  him 
for  life.  And  should  he  fail  in  this  project,  and 
have  but  this  encumbered  property — a  landed 
proprietor  mortgaged  up  to  his  ears — why,  he  is 
my  slave,  and  I  can  foreclose  when  I  wish,  or  if 
he  prove  useless  ; — no,  I  risk  nothmg.  And  if  I 
did — if  I  lost  ten  thousand  pounds — what  then  ? 
I  can  afford  it  for  revenge  ! — afford  it  for  the  lux- 
my  of  leaving  Audley  Egerton  alone  with  penury 
and  ruin,  deserted,  in  his  hour  of  need,  by  the 
pensioner  of  his  bounty — as  he  will  be  by  the  last 
friend  of  his  youth — when  it  so  pleases  me — me 
whom  he  has  called '  scoundrel !'  and  whom  he — " 

Levy's  soliloquy  halted  there,  for  the  servant 
entered  to  announce  the  carriage.  And  the  Bar- 
on hurried  his  hand  over  his  features,  as  if  to 
sweep  away  all  trace  of  the  passions  that  dis- 
torted their  smihng  effrontery.  And  so,  as  he 
took  up  his  cane  and  gloves,  and  glanced  at  the 
glass,  the  face  of  the  fashionable  usurer  was  once 
more  as  varnished  as  his  boots. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

When  a  clever  man  resolves  on  a  villainous 
action,  he  hastens,  by  the  exercise  of  his  clever- 
ness, to  get  rid  of  the  sense  of  his  villainy.  With 
more  than  his  usual  alertness,  Randal  employed 
the  next  hour  or  two  in  ascertaining  how  far 
Baron  Levy  merited  the  character  he  boasted, 
and  how  far  his  word  might  be  his  bond.  He 
repaired  to  young  men  whom  he  esteemed  better 
judges  on  these  points  than  Spendquick  and  Bor- 
rowell— young  men  who  resembled  the  Merry 
Monarch,  inasmuch  as 

"  They  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one." 
There  are  many  such  young  men  about  town — 
sharp  and  able  in  all  ailairs  except  their  own. 
No  one  knows  the  world  better,  nor  judges  of 
character  more  truly,  than  your  half-beggared 
roue.  From  all  these.  Baron  Levy  obtained  much 
the  same  testimonials  :  he  was  ridiculed  as  a 
would-be  dandy,  but  respected  as  a  very  respons- 
ible man  of  business,  and  rather  liked  as  a  friend- 
ly accommodating  species  of  the  Sir  Epicure 
Mammon,  who  very  often  did  what  were  thought 
handsome,  liberalthings ;  and,  "in  short,"  said 
one  of  these  experienced  referees,  "he  is  the  best 
fellow  going — for  a  money-lender !  You  may 
always  rely  on  what  he  promises,  and  he  is  gen- 
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erally  very  forbearing  and  indulgent  to  us  of  good 
society  !  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  that  our 
tailors  are ; — to  send  one  of  us  to  prison  would 
hurt  liis  custom.  His  foible  is  to  be  thought  a 
gentleman.  I  believe,  much  as  I  suppose  he 
loves  money,  he  w^ould  give  up  half  his  fortune 
rather  than  do  any  thing  for  which  we  could  cut 
him.      He  allows  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a 

year  to  Lord  S .     True ;  he  was  his  man  of 

business  for  twenty  years,  and,  before  then,  S 


was  rather  a  prudent  fellow,  and  had  fifteen  thou- 
sand a  year.  He  has  helped  on,  too,  many  a 
clever  young  man ; — the  best  boroughmonger  you 
ever  knew.  He  likes  having  friends  in  Parlia- 
ment. In  fact,  of  course  he  is  a  rogue ;  but  if 
one  wants  a  rogue,  one  can't  find  a  pleasanter. 
I  should  like  to  see  him  on  the  French  stage — a 
prosperous  Macaire  ;  Le  Maitre  could  hit  him  off 
to  the  life." 

Prom  information  in  these  more  fashionable 
quarters,  gleaned  with  his  usual  tact,  Randal 
turned  to  a  source  less  elevated,  but  to  which  he 
attached  more  importance.  Dick  Avenel  asso- 
ciated with,  the  Baron — Dick  Avenel  must  be  in 
his  clutches.  Now  Randal  did  justice  to  that 
gentleman's  practical  shrewdness.  Moreover, 
Avenel  was  by  profession  a  man  of  business. 
He  must  know  more  of  Levy  than  these  men  of 
pleasure  could ;  and,  as  he  was  a  plain-spoken 
person,  and  evidently  honest,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  Randal  did  not  doubt  that 
out  of  Dick  Avenel  he  should  get  the  truth. 

On  arriving  in  Eton-square,  and  asking  for  Mr. 
Avenel,  Randal  was  at  once  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room.  The  apartment  was  not  in  such 
good  solid  mercantile  taste  as  had  characterized 
Avenel's  more  humble  bachelor's  residence  at 
Screwstown.  The  taste  now  was  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Avenel's ;  and,  truth  to  say,  no  taste  could 
be  worse.  Furniture  of  all  epochs  heterogeneous- 
ly  clumped  together ; — here  a  sofa  a  la  renais- 
sance in  Gobelin — there  a  rosewood  Console  from 
Gillow — a  tall  mock-Elizabethan  chair  in  black 
oak,  by  the  side  of  a  modern  Florentine  table  of 
mosaic  marbles.  All  kinds  of  colors  in  the  room, 
and  all  at  war  with  each  other.  Very  bad  copies 
of  the  best-known  pictures  in  the  world,  in  the 
most  gaudy  frames,  and  impudently  labeled  by 
the  names  of  their  murdered  originals — "Ptaf- 
faele,"  "  Correglo,"  "Titian,"  "Sebastian  del 
Piombo."  Nevertheless,  there  had  been  plenty 
of  money  spent,  and  there  was  plenty  to  show 
for  it.  Mrs.  Avenel  was  seated  on  her  sofa  a  la 
renaissance^  with  one  of  her  children  at  her  feet, 
who  was  employed  in  reading  a  new  Annual  in 
crimson  silk  binding.  Mrs.  Avenel  was  in  an 
attitude  as  if  sitting  for  her  portrait. 

Polite  society  is  most  capricious  in  its  adoptions 
or  rejections.  You  see  many  a  very  vulgar  per- 
son firmly  established  in  the  beau  monde  ;  others, 
with  very  good  pretensions  as  to  birth,  fortune, 
&c.,  either  rigorously  excluded,  or  only  permitted 
a  peep  over  the  pales.  The  Honorable  Mrs. 
Avenel  belonged  to  families  unquestionably  no- 
ble both  by  her  own  descent  and  by  her  first 


marriage ;  and  if  poverty  had  kept  her  down  in 
her  earlier  career,  she  now,  at  least,  did  not  want 
wealth  to  back  her  pretensions.  Nevertheless, 
all  the  dispensers  of  fashion  concurred  in  refusing 
their  support  to  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Avenel. 
One  might  suppose  it  was  solely  on  account  of 
her  plebeian  husband ;  but  indeed  it  was  not  so. 
Many  a  woman  of  high  family  can  marry  a  low- 
born man  not  so  presentable  as  Avenel,  and,  by 
the  help  of  his  money,  get  the  fine  world  at  her 
feet.  But  Mrs.  Avenel  had  not  that  art.  She 
was  still  a  very  handsome,  showy  wonaan ;  and 
as  for  dress,  no  duchess  could  be  more  extrava- 
gant. Yet  these  very  circumstances  had  perhaps 
gone  against  her  ambition ;  for  your  quiet,  little 
plain  woman,  provoking  no  envy,  slips  into  the 
coteries^  when  a  handsome,  flaunting  lady — 
whom,  once  seen  in  your  drawing-room,  can  be 
no  more  overlooked  than  a  scarlet  poppy  amidst 
a  violet  bed — is  pretty  sure  to  be  weeded  out  as 
ruthlessly  as  a  poppy  would  be  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Avenel  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  rather 
moodily,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  whistling 
to  himself.  To  say  truth,  that  active  mind  of 
his  was  very  much  bored  in  London,  at  least 
during  the  forepart  of  the  day.  He  hailed  Ran- 
dal's entrance  with  a  smile  of  relief,  and  rising 
and  posting  himself  before  the  fire — a  coat  tail 
under  each  arm — he  scarcely  allowed  Ptandal  to 
shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Avenel,  and  pat  the  child 
on  the  head,  murmuring,  "Beautiful  creature." 
(Randal  was  ever  civil  to  children — that  sort  of 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  always  is — don't  be  taken 
in,  0  you  foolish  young  mothers  !)  Dick,  I  say, 
scarcely  allowed  his  visitor  these  preliminary 
courtesies,  before  he  phmged  far  beyond  depth 
of  both  wife  and  child,  into  the  political  ocean. 
"  Things  now  were  coming  right — a  vile  oligarchy 
was  to  be  destroyed.  British  respectability  and 
British  talent  were  to  have  fair  play."  To  have 
heard  him  you  would  have  thought  the  day  fixed 
for  the  millennium  !  "  And  what  is  more,"  said 
Avenel,  bringing  down  the  fist  of  his  right  hand 
upon  the  palm  of  his  left,  "if  there  is  to  be  a 
new  parliament,  we  must  have  new  men — not 
worn  out  old  brooms  that  never  sweep  clean,  but 
men  who  understand  how  to  govern  the  country, 

sir.       I  INTEND  TO  COME   IN  MYSELF  !" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Avenel,  hooking  in  a  word 
at  last,  "I  am  sure,  Mr.  Leslie,  you  will  think  I 
did  right.  I  persuaded  Mr.  Avenel  that,  with 
his  talents  and  property,  he  ought,  for  the  sake 
of  his  country,  to  make  a  sacrifice  ;  and  then 
you  know  his  opinions  now  are  all  the  fashion, 
Mr.  Leslie  :  formerly  they  would  have  been  called 
shocking  and — vulgar." 

Thus  saying  she  looked  with  fond  pride  at 
Dick's  comely  face,  which  at  that  moment,  how- 
ever, was  all  scowl  and  frown.  I  must  do  jus- 
tice to  Mrs.  Avenel ;  she  was  a  weak  silly  woman 
in  some  things,  and  a  cunning  one  in  others, 
but  she  was  a  good  wife  as  wives  go.  Scotch 
women  generally  are. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER  V. — A  Morning  Adventure. 

ALTHOUGH  the  morning  was  raw,  and  al- 
though the  fog  still  seemed  heavy — I  say, 
seemed,  for  the  windows  were  so  encrusted  with 
dirt,  that  they  would  have  made  Midsummer 
sunshine  dim — I  was  sufficiently  forewarned  of 
the  discomfort  withm  doors  at  that  early  hour, 
and  sufficiently  curious  about  London,  to  think 
it  a  good  idea  on  the  part  of  Miss  Jellyby  when 
she  proposed  that  we  should  go  out  for  a  walk. 

"Ma  won't  be  down  for  ever  so  long,"  she 
said,  "  and  then  it's  a  chance  if  breakfast's  ready 
for  an  hour  afterward,  they  dawdle  so.  As  to 
Pa,  he  gets  what  he  can,  and  goes  to  the  office. 
He  never  has  what  you  would  call  a  regular 
breakfast.  Priscilla  leaves  him  out  the  loaf  and 
some  milk,  when  there  is  any,  over  night.  Some- 
times there  isn't  any  milk,  and  sometimes  the  cat 
drinks  it.  But  I'm  afraid  you  must  be  tired. 
Miss  Summerson ;  and  perhaps  you  would  rather 
go  to  bed." 

"I  am  not  at  all  tired,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "  and 
would  much  prefer  to  go  out." 

"  If  you're  sure  you  would,"  returned  Miss  Jel- 
lyby, "I'll  get  my  things  on." 

Ada  said  she  would  go,  too,  and  was  soon  astir. 
I  made  a  proposal  to  Peepy,  in  default  of  being 
able  to  do  any  thing  better  for  him,  that  he  should 
let  me  wash  him,  and  afterward  lay  him  down  on 
my  bed  again.  To  this  he  submitted  with  the 
best  grace  possible ;  staring  at  me  during  the 
whole  operation,  as  if  he  never  had  been,  and 
never  could  again  be  so  astonished  in  his  life — 
looking  very  miserable  also,  certainly,  but  mak- 
ing no  complaint,  and  going  snugly  to  sleep  as 
soon  as  it  was  over.  At  first  I  was  in  two  minds 
about  talcing  such  a  liberty,  but  I  soon  reflected 
that  nobody  in  the  house  was  likely  to  notice  it. 

What  with  the  bustle  of  dispatching  Peepy, 
and  the  bustle  of  getting  myself  ready,  and  help- 
ing Ada,  I  was  soon  quite  in  a  glow.  We  found 
Miss  Jellyby  trying  to  warm  herself  at  the  fii-e  in 
the  writing-room,  which  Priscilla  was  then  light- 
ing with  a  smutty  parlor  candlestick — throwing 
the  candle  in  to  make  it  burn  better.  Every 
thing  was  just  as  we  had  left  it  last  night,  and 
was  evidently  mtended  to  remain  so.  Below 
stairs  the  dinner-cloth  had  not  been  taken  away, 
but  had  been  left  ready  for  breakfast.  Crumbs, 
dust,  and  waste  paper  were  all  over  the  house. 
Some  pewter-pots  and  a  milk-can  hung  on  the 
area  railings  ;  the  door  stood  open ;  and  we  met 
the  cook  round  the  corner  coming  out  of  a  public 
house,  wiping  her  mouth.  She  mentioned,  as 
she  passed  us,  that  she  had  just  been  to  see  what 
o'clock  it  was. 

But  before  we  met  the  cook,  we  met  Richard, 
who  was  dancing  up  and  down  Thavies  Inn  to 
warm  his  feet.  He  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
see  us  stirring  so  soon,  and  said  he  would  gladly 
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share  our  walk.  So  he  took  care  of  Ada,  and 
Miss  Jellyby  and  I  went  first.  I  may  mention 
that  Miss  Jellyby  had  relapsed  into  her  sulky 
manner,  and  that  I  really  should  not  have  thought 
she  liked  me  much,  unless  she  had  told  me  so. 

"  Where  would  you  wish  to  go  ?"  she  asked. 

"Any  where,  my  dear,"  I  replied. 

"Any  Where's  nowhere,"  said  Miss  Jellyby, 
stopping  perversely. 

"Let  us  go  somewhere  at  any  rate,"  said  I. 

She  then  M^alked  me  on  very  fast. 

"  I  don't  care  !"  she  said.  "  Now,  you  are  my 
witness.  Miss  Summerson,  I  say  I  don't  care — bwt 
if  he  was  to  come  to  our  house,  with  his  great, 
shining,  lumpy  forehead,  night  after  night  till  he 
was  as  old  as  Methuselah,  I  wouldn't  have  any 
thing  to  say  to  him.  Such  Asses  as  he  and  Ma 
make  of  themselves  !" 

"  My  dear  !"  I  remonstrated,  in  allusion  to  the 
epithet,  and  the  vigorous  emphasis  Miss  Jellyby 
set  upon  it.     "Your  duty  as  a  child — " 

"  0  !  don't  talk  of  duty  as  a  child.  Miss  Sum- 
merson ;  Where's  Ma's  duty  as  a  parent?  All 
made  over  to  the  public  and  Africa,  I  suppose ! 
Then  let  the  public  and  Africa  show  duty  as  a 
child ;  it's  much  more  their  afi:air  than  mine. 
You  are  shocked,  I  dare  say  !  Very  well,  so  am 
I  shocked,  too ;  so  we  are  both  shocked,  and  there's 
an  end  of  it !" 

She  walked  me  on  faster  yet. 

"  But  for  all  that,  I  say  again,  he  may  come, 
and  come,  and  come,  and  I  won't  have  any  thing 
to  say  to  him.  I  can't  bear  him.  If  there's  any 
stuff"  in  the  world  that  I  hate  and  detest,  it's  the 
stuff"  he  and  Ma  talk.  I  wonder  the  very  paving 
stones  opposite  our  house  can  have  the  patience 
to  stay  there,  and  be  a  witness  of  such  inconsist- 
encies and  contradictions  as  all  that  sounding 
nonsense,  and  Ma's  management!" 

I  could  not  but  understand  her  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Quale,  the  young  gentleman  who  had  appeared 
after  dinner  yesterday.  I  was  saved  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  pursuing  the  subject,  by 
Puichard  and  Ada  coming  up  at  a  round  pace, 
laughing,  and  asking  us  if  we  meant  to  run  a 
race?  Thus  interrupted.  Miss  Jellyby  became 
silent,  and  walked  moodily  on  at  my  side  ;  while 
I  admired  the  long  successions  and  varieties  of 
streets,  the  quantity  of  people  already  going  to 
and  fro,  the  number  of  vehicles  passing  and  re- 
passing, the  busy  preparations  in  the  setting  forth 
of  shop  windows  and  the  sweeping  out  of  shops, 
and  the  extraordinary  creatures  in  rags,  secretly 
groping  among  the  swept-out  rubbish  for  pine 
and  other  refuse. 

"  So,  cousin."  said  the  cheerful  voice  of  Richard 
to  Ada,  behind  me.  "We  are  never  to  get  out 
of  Chancery !  We  have  come  by  another  way  to 
our  place  of  meeting  yesterday,  and — by  the  Great 
Seal,  here's  the  old  lady  again  !" 

Truly,  there  she  was,  immediately  in  front  of 
us,  courtesying  and  smiling,  and  saying,  with  her 
yesterday's  air  of  patronage  : 

"  The  wards  in  Jarndyce !     Ve-iy  happy,  I  am 
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"You  are  out  early,  ma'am,"  said  I,  as  she 
courtesied  to  me. 

"  Ye-es !  I  usually  walk  here  early.  Before  the 
Court  sits.  It's  reth-ed.  I  collect  my  thoughts 
here  for  the  business  of  the  day,"  said  the  old 
lady,  mincingly.  "  The  business  of  the  day  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  thought.  Chancery  justice 
is  so  ve-ry  difficult  to  follow." 

"Who's  this.  Miss  Summerson  ?"  whispered 
Miss  Jellyby,  drawing  my  arm  tighter  through 
her  own. 

The  little  old  lady's  hearing  was  remarkably 
quick.     She  answered  for  herself  directly. 

"A  suitor,  my  child.  At  your  service.  I  have 
the  honor  to  attend  court  regularly.  With  my 
documents.  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
another  of  the  youthful  parties  in  Jarndyce  ?" 
said  the  old  lady,  recovering  herself,  with  her  head 
on  one  side,  from  a  very  low  courtesy. 

Richard,  anxious  to  atone  for  his  thoughtless- 
ness of  yesterday,  good-naturedly  explained  that 
Miss  Jellyby  was  not  connected  with  the  suit. 

"  Ha !"  said  the  old  lady.  "  She  does  not  ex- 
pect a  judgment?  She  will  still  grow  old.  But 
not  so  old.  0  dear,  no !  This  is  the  garden  of 
Lincoha's  Inn.  I  call  it  my  garden.  It  is  quite 
a  bower  in  the  summer-time.  Where  the  birds 
sing  melodiously.  I  pass  the  greater  part  of  the 
long  vacation  here.  In  contemplation.  You  find 
the  long  vacation  exceedingly  long,  don't  you  ?" 

We  said  yes,  as  she  seemed  to  expect  us  to  say 
so. 

"When  the  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees, 
and  there  are  no  more  flowers  in  bloom  to  make 
up  into  nosegays  for  the  Lord  Chancellor's  court," 
said  the  old  lady,  "the  vacation  is  fulfilled;  and 
the  Sixth  Seal,  mentioned  m  the  Revelations,  again 
prevails.  Pray  come  and  see  my  lodging.  It  will 
be  a  good  omen  for  me.  Youth,  and  hope,  and 
beauty  are  very  seldom  there.  It  is  a  long,  long 
time  since  I  had  a  visit  from  either." 

She  had  taken  my  hand,  and,  leading  me  and 
Miss  Jellyby  away,  beckoned  Richard  and  Ada  to 
come  too.  I  did  not  know  how  to  excuse  myself, 
and  looked  to  Richard  for  aid.  As  he  was  half 
amused  and  half  curious,  and  all  in  doubt  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  old  lady  without  ofiense,  she  con- 
tinued to  lead  us  away,  and  he  and  Ada  continu- 
ed to  follow ;  our  strange  conductress  informing 
us  all  the  time,  with  much  smiling  condescension, 
that  she  lived  close  by. 

It  was  quite  true,  as  it  soon  appeared.  She 
lived  so  close  by,  that  we  had  not  time  to  have 
done  humormg  her  for  a  few  moments,  before  she 
was  at  home.  Slipping  us  out  at  a  little  side 
gate,  the  old  lady  stopped  most  unexpectedly  in 
a  narrow  back  street,  part  of  some  courts  and 
lanes  immediately  outside  the  wall  of  the  inn,  and 
said,  "  This  is  my  lodging.     Pray  walk  up  !" 

She  had  stopped  at  a  shop,  over  which  was 
written,  Krook,  Rag  and  Bottle  Warehouse. 
Also,  in  long  thin  letters,  Krook,  Dealer  in 
Marine  Stores.  In  one  part  of  the  window  was 
a  picture  of  a  red  paper  mill,  at  which  a  cart  was 
unloading  a  quantity  of  sacks  of  old  rags.    In  an- 


other, was  the  inscription,  Bones  Bought.  In 
another,  Kitchen-Stuff  Bought.  In  another, 
Old  Iron  Bought.  In  another.  Waste  Paper 
Bought.  In  another,  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's 
Wardrobes  Bought.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be 
bought,  and  nothing  to  be  sold  there.  In  all  parts 
of  the  window,  were  quantities  of  dirty  bottles  : 
blacking  bottles,  medicine  bottles,  ginger-beer  and 
soda-water  bottles,  pickle  bottles,  wine  bottles, 
ink  bottles  :  I  am  reminded  by  mentioning  the 
latter,  that  the  shop  had,  in  several  little  par- 
ticulars, the  air  of  being  in  a  legal  neighborhood, 
and  of  being,  as  it  were,  a  dirty  hanger-on  and 
disowned  relation  of  the  law.  There  were  a  great 
many  ink  bottles.  There  was  a  little  tottering 
bench  of  shabby  old  voluiTies,  outside  the  door, 
labeled,  "Law  Books,  all  at  9(i."  Some  of  the 
inscriptions  I  have  enumerated  were  written  in 
law-hand,  like  the  papers  I  had  seen  in  Kenge  and 
Carboy's  office,  and  the  letters  I  had  so  long  re- 
ceived from  the  firm.  Among  them  was  one,  in 
the  same  writing,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business  of  the  shop,  but  annomicing  that  a  re- 
spectable man  aged  forty-five  wanted  engrossmg 
or  copying  to  execute  with  neatness  and  dispatch  : 
Address  to  Nemo,  care  of  Mr.  Krook  within. 
There  were  several  second-hand  bags,  blue  and 
red,  hanging  up.  A  little  way  within  the  shop 
door,  lay  heaps  of  old  crackled  parchment  scrolls, 
and  discolored  and  dog's-eared  law-papers.  I 
could  have  fancied  that  all  the  rusty  keys,  of 
which  there  must  have  been  hundreds  huddled 
together  as  old  iron,  had  once  belonged  to  doors 
of  rooms  or  strong  chests  in  lawyers'  offices.  The 
litter  of  rags  tumbled  partly  into  and  partly  out  of 
a  one-legged  wooden  scale,  hanging  without  any 
counterpoise  from  a  beam,  might  have  been  coun- 
selors' bands  and  gowns  torn  up.  One  had  only 
to  fancy,  as  Richard  whispered  to  Ada  and  me 
while  we  all  stood  looking  in,  that  yonder  bones 
in  a  corner,  piled  together  and  picked  very  clean, 
were  the  bones  of  clients,  to  make  the  picture 
complete. 

As  it  was  still  foggy  and  dark,  and  as  the  shop 
was  blinded  besides  by  the  wall  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
intercepting  the  light  within  a  couple  of  yards, 
we  should  not  have  seen  so  much  but  for  a  lighted 
lantern  that  an  old  man  in  spectacles  and  a  hairy 
cap  was  carrying  about  in  the  shop.  Turning 
toward  the  door,  he  now  caught  sight  of  us.  He 
was  short,  cadaverous,  and  withered ;  with  his 
head  sunk  sideways  between  his  shoulders,  and 
the  breath  issuing  in  visible  smoke  from  his  mouth, 
as  if  he  were  on  fire  within.  His  throat,  chin, 
and  eyebrows,  were  so  frosted  with  white  hairs, 
and  so  gnarled  with  veins  and  puckered  skin,  that 
he  looked,  from  his  breast  upward,  like  some  old 
root  in  a  fall  of  snow. 

"Hi,  hi!"  said  the  old  man,  coming  to  the 
door.     "  Have  you  any  thing  to  sell  ?" 

We  naturally  drew  back  and  glanced  at  our 
conductress,  who  had  been  trying  to  open  the 
house  door  with  a  key  she  had  taken  from  her 
pocket,  and  to  whom  Richard  now  said,  that,  as 
we  had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  where  she 
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lived,  we  would  leave  her,  being  pressed  for 
time.  But  she  was  not  to  be  so  easily  left.  She 
became  so  fantastically  and  pressingly  earn- 
est in  her  entreaties  that  we  would  walk  up,  and 
see  her  apartment  for  an  instant  5  and  was  so 
bent,  in  her  harmless  way,  on  leading  me  in,  as 
part  of  the  good  omen  she  desired  ;  that  I  (what- 
ever the  others  might  do)  saw  nothing  for  it  but 
to  comply.  I  suppose  we  were  all  more  or  less 
curious ; — at  any  rate,  when  the  old  naan  added 
his  persuasions  to  hers,  and  said,  "  Ay,  ay ! 
Please  her  !  It  won't  take  a  minute  !  Come  in, 
come  in  !  Come  in  through  the  shop,  if  t'other 
door's  out  of  order  !"  we  all  went  in,  stimulated 
by  Richard's  laughing  encouragement,  and  rely- 
ing on  his  protection. 

"  My  landlord,  Krook  !"  said  the  little  old  lady, 
condescending  to  him  from  her  lofty  station,  as 
she  presented  him  to  us.  "He  is  called  among 
the  neighbors  the  Lord  Chancellor.  His  shop  is 
called  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  is  a  very  ec- 
centric person.  He  is  very  odd.  Oh,  I  assure  you 
he  is  very  odd  ! ' ' 

She  shook  her  head  a  great  many  times,  and 
tapped  her  forehead  with  her  finger,  to  express  to 
us  that  we  must  have  the  goodness  to  excuse 
hun,  "For  he  is  a  little — you  know! — M — !" 
said  the  old  lady,  with  great  stateliness.  The  old 
man  overheard,  and  laughed. 

"It's  true  enough,"  he  said,  going  before  us 
with  the  lantern,  "that  they  call  me  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  call  my  shop  Chancery.  And 
why  do  you  think  they  call  me  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  my  shop  Chancery?" 

"I  don't  know,  I  am  sure!"  said  Richard, 
rather  carelessly. 

"You  see,"  said  the  old  man,  stopping  and 
turning  round,  "they — Hi!  Here's  lovely  hair! 
I  have  got  three  sacks  of  ladies'  hair  below,  but 
none  so  beautiful  and  fine  as  this.  What  color, 
and  what  texture !" 

"That'll  do,  my  good  friend!"  said  Richard, 
strongly  disapprovmg  of  his  having  drawn  one 
of  Ada's  tresses  through  his  yellow  hand.  "  You 
can  admire  as  the  rest  of  us  do,  without  taking 
tkat  liberty." 

The  old  man  darted  at  him  a  sudden  look, 
which  even  called  my  attention  from  Ada,  who, 
startled  and  bhishing,  was  so  remarkably  beauti- 
ful that  she  seemed  to  fix  the  wondering  atten- 
tion of  the  little  old  lady  herself.  But  as  Ada 
interposed,  and  laughingly  said  she  could  only 
feel  proud  of  such  genuine  admiration,  Mr.  Krook 
shrunk  into  his  former  self  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
leaped  out  of  it. 

"  You  see  I  have  so  many  things  here,"  he 
resumed,  holding  up  the  lantern,  "  of  so  many 
kinds,  and  all,  as  the  neighbors  think  (but  they 
know  nothing),  wasting  away  and  going  to  rack 
and  ruin,  that  that's  why  they  have  given  me 
and  my  place  a  christening.  And  I  have  so  many 
old  parchmentses  and  papers  in  my  stock.  And 
I  have  a  liking  for  rust  and  must  and  cobwebs. 
And  all's  fish  that  comes  to  my  net.  And  I 
can't  a.bear  to  part  with  any  thing  I  once  lay 


hold  of  (or  so  my  neighbors  think,  but  what  do 
they  know?)  or  to  alter  any  thing,  or  to  have 
any  sweeping,  nor  scouring,  nor  cleaning,  nor 
repairing  gomg  on  about  me.  That's  the  way 
I've  got  the  ill  name  of  Chancery.  /  don't  mind. 
I  go  to  see  my  noble  and  learned  brother  pretty 
well  every  day,  when  he  sits  in  the  Inn.  He 
don't  notice  me,  but  I  notice  him.  There's  no 
great  odds  betwixt  us.  We  both  grub  on  in  a 
muddle.     Hi,  Lady  Jane!" 

A  large  gray  cat  leaped  from  some  neighbor- 
ing shelf  on  his  shoulder,  and  startled  us  all. 

"  Hi !  Show  'em  how  you  can  scratch.  Hi ! 
Tear,  my  lady  !"  said  her  master. 

The  cat  leaped  down,  and  ripped  at  a  bundle 
of  rags  with  her  tigerish  claws,  with  a  soimd 
that  it  set  my  teeth  on  edge  to  hear. 

"  She'd  do  as  much  for  any  one  I  was  to  set 
her  on,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  deal  in  cat-skins 
among  other  general  matters,  and  hers  was  of- 
fered to  me.  It's  a  very  fine  skin,  as  you  may 
see,  but  I  didn't  have  it  stripped  off"!  That 
warn't  like  Chancery  practice  though,  says  you." 

He  had  by  this  time  led  us  across  the  shop, 
and  now  opened  a  door  in  the  back  part  of  it, 
leading  to  the  house-entry.  As  he  stood  with 
his  hand  upon  the  lock,  the  old  lady  graciously 
observed  to  him  before  passing  out : 

"  That  will  do,  Krook.  You  mean  well,  but 
are  tiresome.  My  young  friends  are  pressed  for 
time.  I  have  none  to  spare  myself,  having  to 
attend  court  very  soon.  My  yoimg  friends  are 
the  wards  in  Jarndyce." 

"  Jarndyce  !"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  start. 

"  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce.  The  great  suit, 
Krook,"  returned  his  lodger. 

"Hi!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of 
thoughtful  amazement,  and  with  a  wider  stare 
than  before.     "  Think  of  it !" 

He  seemed  so  rapt  all  in  a  moment,  and  looked 
so  curiously  at  us,  that  Richard  said  : 

"  Why,  you  appear  to  trouble  yourself  a  good 
deal  about  the  causes  before  your  noble  and 
learned  brother,  the  other  Chancellor  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  abstractedly.  "  Sure  ! 
Your  name  now  will  be — " 

"Richard  Carstone." 

"  Carstone,"  he  repeated,  slowly  checking  off 
that  name  upon  his  forefinger ;  and  each  of  the 
others  he  went  on  to  mention,  upon  a  separate 
finger.  "  Yes.  There  was  the  name  of  Barbary, 
and  the  name  of  Clare,  and  the  name  of  Dedlock, 
too,  I  thinlc." 

"He  knows  as  much  of  the  cause  as  the  real 
salaried  Chancellor!"  said  Richard,  quite  aston- 
ished, to  Ada  and  me. 

"Ay!"  said  the  old  man,  coming  slowly  out 
of  his  abstraction.  "  Yes  !  Tom  Jarndyce — you'll 
excuse  me,  being  related;  but  he  was  never 
known  about  court  by  any  other  name,  and  wa^ 
as  well  known  there,  as — she  is  now;"  nodding 
slightly  at  his  lodger  ;  "  Tom  Jarndyce  was  often 
in  here.  He  got  into  a  restless  habit  of  strolling 
about  when  the  cause  was  on,  or  expected,  talk- 
ing to  the  little  shopkeepers,  and  telling  'em  to 
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keep  out  of  Chancery,  whatever  they  did.  '  For,' 
says  he,  '  it's  being  ground  to  bits  in  a  slow  mill ; 
it's  being  roasted  at  a  slow  fire  ;  it's  being  stung 
to  death  by  single  bees  ;  it's  being  drowned  by 
drops;  it's  going  mad  by  grains.'  He  was  as 
rear  making  away  with  himself,  just  where  the 
young  lady  stands,  as  near  could  be." 

We  listened  with  horror. 

**  He  come  in  at  the  door,"  said  the  old  man, 
slowly  pointing  an  imaginary  track  along  the 
shop,  "  on  the  day  he  did  it — the  whole  neigh- 
borhood had  said  for  months  before,  that  he 
would  do  it,  of  a  certainty,  sooner  or  later — he 
come  in  at  the  door  that  day,  and  walked  along 
there,  and  sat  himself  on  a  bench  that  stood 
there,  and  asked  me  (you'll  judge  I  was  a  mortal 
sight  younger  then)  to  fetch  him  a  pint  of  wine. 
Tor,'  says  he,  'Krook,  I  am  much  depressed; 
my  cause  is  on  again,  and  I  think  I'm  nearer 
Judgment  than  I  ever  was.'  I  hadn't  a  mind  to 
leave  him  alone ;  and  I  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
the  tavern  over  the  way  there,  t'other  side  my 
lane  (I  mean  Chancery-lane) ;  and  I  followed 
and  looked  in  at  the  window,  and  saw  him,  com- 
fortable as  I  thought,  in  the  arm-chair  by  the 
fire,  and  company  with  him.  I  hadia't  hardly 
got  back  here,  when  I  heard  a  shot  go  echoing 
and  rattling  right  away  into  the  inn.  I  ran  out 
— neighbors  ran  out — twenty  of  us  cried  at  once, 
'  Tom  Jarndyce  !'  " 

The  old  man  stopped,  looked  hard  at  us,  look- 
ed down  into  the  lantern,  blew  the  light  out,  and 
shut  the  lantern  up. 

"  We  were  right,  I  needn't  tell  the  present 
hearers.  Hi !  To  be  sure,  how  the  neighborhood 
poured  into  court  that  afternoon  while  the  cause 
was  on !  How  my  noble  and  learned  brother, 
and  all  the  rest  of  'em,  grubbed  and  muddled 
av/ay  as  usual,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  they  hadn't 
heard  a  word  of  the  last  fact  in  the  case ;  or  as 
if  they  had — 0  dear  me !  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  it,  if  they  had  heard  of  it  by  any  chance !" 

Ada's  color  had  entirely  left  her,  and  Richard 
was  scarcely  less  pale.  Nor  could  I  wonder, 
judging  even  from  my  emotions,  and  I  was  no 
party  in  the  suit,  that  to  hearts  so  untried  and 
fresh,  it  was  a  shock  to  come  into  the  inheritance 
of  a  protracted  misery,  attended  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  with  such  dreadful  recollections.  I 
had  another  uneasiness,  in  the  application  of  the 
painful  story  to  the  poor  half-vidtted  creature  who 
had  brought  us  there ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  she 
seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  that,  and  only 
led  the  way  up-stairs  again ;  informing  us,  with 
the  toleration  of  a  superior  creature  for  the  in- 
firmities of  a  common  mortal,  that  her  landlord 
was  "  a  little — M — ,  you  know  !" 

She  lived  at  the  top  of  the  house,  in  a  pretty 
large  room,  from  which  she  had  a  glimpse  of  Lin- 
coin's  Inn  Hall.  This  seemed  to  have  been  her 
principal  inducement,  originally,  for  taking  up 
her  residence  there.  She  could  look  at  it,  she 
said,  in  the  night :  especially  in  the  moonshine. 
Her  room  was  clean,  but  very,  very  bare.  I  no- 
ticed the  scantiest  necessaries  in  the  way  of  fur- 


niture ;  a  few  old  prints  from  books,  of  Chancel- 
lors and  barristers,  wafered  against  the  wall ;  and 
some  half-dozen  reticules  and  work-bags,  "con- 
taining documents,"  as  she  informed  us.  There 
were  neither  coals  nor  ashes  in  the  grate,  and  I 
saw  no  articles  of  clothing  any  where,  nor  any 
kind  of  food.  Upon  a  shelf  in  an  open  cupboard 
were  a  plate  or  two,  a  cup  or  two,  and  so  forth ; 
but  all  dry  and  empty.  There  was  a  more 
affecting  meaning  in  her  pinched  appearance,  I 
thought,  as  I  looked  round,  than  1  had  understood 
before. 

"Extremely  honored,  I  am  sure,"  said  our 
poor  hostess,  with  the  greatest  suavity,  "by  this 
visit  from  the  wards  in  Jarndyce.  And  very 
much  indebted  for  the  omen.  It  is  a  retired  sit- 
uation. Considering,  I  am  limited  as  to  situa- 
tion. In  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing on  the  Chancellor.  I  have  lived  here  many 
years.  I  pass  my  days  in  court;  my  evenings 
and  my  nights  here.  I  find  the  nights  long,  for 
I  sleep  but  little,  and  think  much.  That  is,  of 
course,  unavoidable;  being  in  Chancery.  I  am 
sorry  I  can  not  offer  chocolate.  I  expect  a  judg- 
ment shortly,  and  shall  then  place  my  establish- 
ment on  a  superior  footing.  At  present,  I  don't 
mind  confessing  to  the  wards  in  Jarndyce  (in 
strict  confidence),  that  I  sometimes  fijid  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  a  genteel  appearance.  I  have 
felt  the  cold  here.  I  have  felt  something  sharper 
than  cold.  It  matters  very  little.  Pray  excuse 
the  uitroduction  of  such  mean  topics." 

She  partly  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  the  long, 
low  garret-window,  and  called  our  attention  to  a 
number  of  bird-cages  hanging  there  :  some,  con- 
taining several  birds.  There  were  larks,  linnets, 
and  goldfinches — I  should  think  at  least  twenty. 
"  I  began  to  keep  the  little  creatures,"  she 
said,  "with  an  object  that  the  wards  will  readily 
comprehend.  With  the  intention  of  restoring 
them  to  liberty.  When  my  judgment  should  be 
given.  Ye-es !  They  die  in  prison,  though. 
Their  lives,  poor  silly  things,  are  so  short  in  com- 
parison with  Chancery  proceedings,  that,  one  by 
one,  the  whole  collection  has  died  over  and  over 
again.  I  doubt,  do  you  know,  whether  one  of 
these,  though  they  are  all  young,  will  live  to  be 
free!     Ve-ry  mortifying,  is  it  not?" 

Although  she  sometimes  asked  a  question,  she 
never  seemed  to  expect  a  reply ;  but  rambled  on 
as  if  she  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  when  no 
one  but  herself  was  present. 

"Indeed,"  she  pursued,  "I  positively  doubt 
sometimes,  I  do  assure  you,  whether  while  mat- 
ters are  still  unsettled,  and  the  sixth  or  Great 
Seal  still  prevails,  /  may  not  one  day  be  found 
lying  stark  and  senseless  here,  as  I  have  found  so 
many  birds  !" 

Ptichard,  answering  what  he  saw  in  Ada's  com- 
passionate eyes,  took  the  opportunity  of  laying 
some  money,  softly  and  unobserved,  on  the  chim 
ney-piece.     We   all  drew  nearer   to   the   cages, 
feigning  to  examine  the  birds. 

"I  can't  allow  them  to  sing  much,"  said  the 
little  old  lady,  "for  (you'll  think  this  curious)  J 
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find  my  mind  confused  by  the  idea  that  they  are 
singing,  while  I  am  following  the  arguments  in 
court.  And  my  mind  requires  to  be  so  very  clear, 
you  know  !  Another  time,  I'll  tell  you  their 
names.  Not  at  present.  On  a  day  of  such  good 
omen,  they  shall  sing  as  much  as  they  like.  In 
honor  of  "youth,"  a  smile  and  courtesy ;  "  hope," 
a  smile  and  courtesy ;  "  and  beauty,"  a  smile  and 
courtesy.     "  There !    We'll  let  in  the  full  light." 

The  birds  began  to  stir  and  chirp. 

"I  can  not  admit  the  air  freely,"  said  the  lit- 
tle old  lady ;  the  room  was  close,  and  would  have 
been  the  better  for  it;  "because  the  cat  you  saw 
down  stairs — called  Lady  Jane — is  greedy  for 
their  lives.  She  crouches  on  the  parapet  out- 
side, for  hours  and  hours.  I  have  discovered," 
whispering  mysteriously,  "that  her  natural  cru- 
elty is  sharpened  by  a  jealous  fear  of  their  regain- 
ting  their  liberty.  In  consequence  of  the  judg- 
ment I  expect  being  shortly  given.  She  is  sly, 
and  full  of  malice.  I  half  believe,  sometimes, 
that  she  is  no  cat,  but  the  wolf  of  the  old  saying. 
It  is  so  very  difficult  to  keep  her  from  the  door." 

Some  neighboring  bells  reminding  the  poor  soul 
that  it  was  half-past  nine,  did  more  for  us  in  the 


way  of  bringing  our  visit  to  an  end,  than  we 
could  easily  have  done  for  ourselves.  She  hur- 
riedly took  up  her  little  bag  of  documents,  which 
she  had  laid  upon  the  table  on  coming  in,  and 
asked  if  we  were  also  going  into  court  ?  On  our 
answering  no,  and  that  we  would  on  no  account 
detain  her,  she  opened  the  door  to  attend  us 
down  staKs. 

"  With  such  an  omen,  it  is  even  more  neces- 
sary than  usual  that  I  should  be  there  before  the 
Chancellor  comes  in,"  said  she,  "for  he  might 
mention  my  case  the  first  thing.  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  will  mention  it  the  first  thing 
this  morning." 

She  stopped  to  tell  us,  in  a  whisper,  as  we  were 
going  down,  that  the  whole  house  was  filled  with 
strange  lumber  which  her  landlord  had  bought 
piecemeal,  and  had  no  wish  to  sell — in  conse- 
quence of  being  a  little — M — .  This  was  on  the 
fijrst  floor.  But  she  had  made  a  previous  stop- 
page on  the  second  floor,  and  had  silently  pointed 
at  a  dark  door  there. 

"The  only  other  lodger,"  she  now  whispered, 
in  explanation  ;  "  a  law-writer.  The  children  in 
the  lanes  here  say  he  has   sold  himself  to  the 
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devil.    I  don't  know  what  he  can  have  done  with 
the  money.     Hush!"' 

She  appeared  to  mistrust  that  the  lodger  miglit 
hear  her,  even  there;  and  repeating  "Hush!" 
went  before  us  on  tiptoe,  as  though  even  the 
sound  of  her  footsteps  might  reveal  to  him  what 
she  had  said. 

Passing  through  the  shop  on  our  way  out,  as 
we  had  passed  through  it  on  our  way  in,  we 
found  the  old  man  storing  a  quantity  of  packets 
of  waste  paper,  in  a  kind  of  v/ell  in  the  floor.  He 
seemed  to  be  working  hard,  with  the  perspiration 
standing  on  his  forehead,  and  had  a  piece  of  chalk 
by  him;  with  which,  as  he  put  each  separate 
package  or  bmidle  down,  he  made  a  crooked  mark 
on  the  paneling  of  the  wall. 

Richard  and  Ada,  and  Miss  Jellyby,  and  the 
little  old  lady  had  gone  by  him,  and  1  was  going, 
when  he  touched  me  on  the  arm  to  stay  me,  and 
chalked  the  letter  /  upon  the  wall — in  a  very 
curious  manner,  beginning  with  the  end  of  the 
letter  and  shaping  it  backward.  It  was  a  capital 
letter,  not  a  printed  one,  but  just  such  a  letter  as 
any  clerk  in  Messrs.  Kenge  and  Carboy's  office 
would  have  made. 

"  Can  you  read  it  ?"  he  asked  me,  with  a  keen 
glance. 

"  Surely,"  said  I.     "It's  very  plam." 

"What  is  it?" 

"J." 

With  another  glance  at  me,  and  a  glance  at 
the  door,  he  rubbed  it  out,  and  turned  an  a  in  its 
place  (not  a  capital  letter  this  time),  and  said, 
"  What's  that  ?" 

I  told  him.  He  then  rubbed  that  out,  and 
turned  the  letter  r,  and  asked  me  the  same  ques- 
tion. He  went  on  quickly,  until  he  had  formed, 
in  the  same  curious  manner,  beginning  at  the 
ends  and  bottoms  of  the  letters,  the  word  Jarn- 
DYCE,  without  once  leaving  two  letters  on  the 
wall  together. 

"What  does  that  spell?"  he  asked  me. 

When  I  told  him,  he  laughed.  In  the  same 
odd  way,  yet  with  the  same  rapidity,  he  then 
produced  smgly,  and  rubbed  out  singly,  the  let- 
ters forming  the  words  Bleak  House.  These, 
in  some  astonishment,  I  also  read ;  and  he  laughed 
again. 

"Hi!"  said  the  old  man,  laying  aside  the 
chalk,  "  I  have  a  turn  for  copying  from  memory, 
you  see,  miss,  though  I  can  neither  read  nor 
write." 

He  looked  so  disagreeable,  and  his  cat  looked 
so  wickedly  at  me,  as  if  I  were  a  blood-relation 
of  the  birds  up-stairs,  that  I  was  quite  relieved 
by  Richard's  appearing  at  the  door  and  saying  : 

"Miss  Summerson,  I  hope  you  are  not  bar- 
gaining for  the  sale  of  your  hair.  Don't  be 
tempted.  Three  sacks  below  are  quite  enough 
for  Mr.  Krook !" 

I  lost  no  time  in  wishing  Mr.  Krook  good-morn- 
ing, and  joining  my  friends  outside,  where  we 
parted  with  the  little  old  lady,  who  gave  us  her 
blessing  with  great  ceremony,  and  renewed  her 
assurance  of  yesterday  in  reference  to  her  inten- 


tion of  settling  estates  on  Ada  and  me.  Before 
we  finally  turned  out  of  those  lanes,  we  looked 
back,  and  saw  Mr.  Krook  standing  at  his  shop- 
door,  in  his  spectacles,  looking  after  us,  with  his 
cat  upon  his  shoulder,  and  her  tail  sticking  up  on 
one  side  of  his  hairy  cap,  like  a  tall  feather. 

"  Quite  an  adventure  for  a  morning  in  Lon- 
don !"  said  Richard,  with  a  sigh.  "Ah,  cousin, 
cousin,  it's  a  weary  word  this  Chancery." 

"It  is  to  me,  and  has  been  ever  since  I  can 
remember,"  returned  Ada.  "I  am  grieved  that 
I  should  be  the  enemy — as  I  suppose  I  am — of  a 
great  number  of  relations  and  others ;  and  that 
they  should  be  my  enemies — as  I  suppose  they 
are ;  and  that  we  should  all  be  ruinmg  one  an- 
other, without  knowing  how  or  why,  and  be  in 
constant  doubt  and  discord  all  our  lives.  It  seems 
very  strange,  as  there  must  be  right  somewhere, 
that  an  honest  judge  in  real  earnest  has  not  been 
able  to  find  out  through  all  these  years  where  it  is." 

"Ah,  cousin!"  said  Richard.  "Strange,  in- 
deed !  all  this  wasteful,  wanton  chess-playing  is 
very  strange.  To  see  that  composed  Court  yes- 
terday jogging  on  so  serenely,  and  to  think  of 
the  wretchedness  of  the  pieces  on  the  board,  gave 
me  the  headache  and  the  heartache  both  together 
My  head  ached  with  wondering  how  it  happened, 
if  men  were  neither  fools  nor  rascals;  and  my 
heart  ached  to  think  they  could  possibly  be  either. 
But  at  all  events,  Ada — I  may  call  you  Ada?" 

"  Of  course  you  may,  cousin  Richard." 

"At  all  events,  Ada,  Chancery  will  work  none 
of  its  bad  influence  on  us.  We  have  happily  been 
brought  together,  thanks  to  our  good  kinsman, 
and  it  can't  divide  us  now !" 

"Never,  I  hope,  cousin  Ptichard!"  said  Ada, 
gently. 

Miss  Jellyby  gave  my  arm  a  squeeze,  and  me 
a  very  significant  look.  I  smiled  in  return,  and 
we  made  the  rest  of  the  way  back  very  pleasantly. 

In  half  an  hour  after  our  arrival,  Mrs.  Jellyby 
appeared ;  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  vari- 
ous things  necessary  for  breakfast  straggled  one 
by  one  into  the  dining-room.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  Mrs.  Jellyby  had  gone  to  bed,  and  got  up 
in  the  usual  manner,  but  she  presented  no  ap- 
pearance of  having  changed  her  dress.  She  was 
greatly  occupied  during  breakfast ;  for  the  morn- 
ing's post  brought  a  heavy  correspondence  relative 
to  Borrioboola-Gha,  which  would  occasion  her 
(she  said)  to  pass  a  busy  day.  The  children 
tumbled  about,  and  notched  memoranda  of  their 
accidents  in  their  legs,  which  were  perfect  little 
calendars  of  distress ;  and  Peepy  was  lost  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  brought  home  from  New- 
gate market  by  a  policeman.  The  equable  man- 
ner in  which  Mrs.  Jellyby  sustained  both  his  ab- 
sence, and  his  restoration  to  the  family  circle, 
surprised  us  all. 

She  was  by  that  time  perseveringly  dictating 
to  Caddy,  and  Caddy  was  fast  relapsing  into  the 
inky  condition  in  which  we  had  found  her.  At 
one  o'clock  an  open  carriage  arrived  for  us,  anr' 
a  cart  for  our  luggage.  Mrs.  Jellyby  charged  us 
with  many  remembrances  to  her  good  friend,  Mr. 
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Jarndyce ;  Caddy  left  her  desk  to  see  us  depart, 
Kissed  me  in  the  passage,  and  stood,  biting  her 
pen,  and  sobbing  on  the  steps ;  Peepy,  I  am  hap- 
py to  say,  was  asleep,  and  spared  the  pam  of 
separation  (I  was  not  without  misgivings  that  he 
had  gone  to  Newgate  market  in  search  of  me)  ; 
and  all  the  other  children  got  up  behind  the  ba- 
rouche and  fell  off,  and  we  saw  them,  with  great 
concern,  scattered  over  the  surface  of  Thavies 
[nn,  as  we  rolled  out  of  its  precincts. 


CHAPTER  VI.— Quite  at  Home. 

The  day  had  brightened  very  much,  and  still 
brightened  as  we  went  westward.  We  went  our 
way  through  the  sunshine  and  the  fresh  air,  won- 
dering more  and  more  at  the  extent  of  the  streets, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  shops,  the  great  traffic,  and 
the  crowds  of  people  whom  the  pleasanter  weather 
seemed  to  have  brought  out  like  many-colored 
flowers.  By-and-by  we  began  to  leave  the  won- 
derful city,  and  to  proceed  through  suburbs  which, 
of  themselves,  would  have  made  a  pretty  large 
town,  in  my  eyes ;  and  at  last  we  got  into  a  real 
country  road  again,  with  wmd-mills,  rick-yards, 
milestones,  farmers'  wagons,  scents  of  old  hay, 
swinging  signs,  and  horse-troughs  :  trees,  fields, 
and  hedge-rows.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the 
green  landscape  before  us,  and  the  immense  me- 
tropolis behind ;  and  when  a  wagon  with  a  train 
of  beautiful  horses,  furnished  with  red  trappings 
and  clear-sounding  bells,  came  by  us  with  its 
music,  I  believe  we  could  all  three  have  sung 
to  the  bells,  so  cheerful  were  the  mfluences 
around. 

"  The  whole  road  has  been  reminding  me  of 
my  namesake,  Whittington,"  said  Ptichard,  "and 
that  wagon  is  the  finishing  touch.  Halloa !  what's 
the  matter?" 

We  had  stopped,  and  the  wagon  had  stopped, 
too.  Its  music  changed  as  the  horses  came  to  a 
stand,  and  subsided  to  a  gentle  tinkling,  except 
when  a  horse  tossed  his  head,  or  shook  himself, 
and  sprinkled  off  a  little  shower  of  bell-ringing. 

"  Our  postillion  is  looking  after  the  wagoner," 
said  Uichard  ;  "  and  the  wagoner  is  coming  back 
after  us.  Good-day,  friend  !"  The  wagoner  was 
at  our  coach-door.  "  Why,  here's  an  extraordi- 
nary thing !"  added  Richard,  looking  closely  at  the 
man.    "  He  has  got  your  name,  Ada,  in  his  hat !" 

He  had  all  our  names  in  his  hat.  Tucked 
within  the  band,  were  three  small  notes  ;  one, 
addressed  to  Ada ;  one,  to  Richard,  one,  to  me. 
These  the  wagoner  delivered  to  each  of  us  re- 
spectively, reading  the  name  aloud  first.  In  an- 
swer to  Richard's  inquiry  from  whom  they  came, 
he  briefly  answered,  "  Master,  sir,  if  you  please ;" 
and,  putting  on  his  hat  again  (which  was  like  a 
soft  bowl),  cracked  his  whip,  re-awakened  his 
music,  and  went  melodiously  away. 

"  Is  that  Mr.  Jarndyce's  wagon  ?"  said  Rich- 
ard, calling  to  our  post-boy. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  replied.     "  Going  to  London." 

We  opened  the  notes.  Each  was  a  counter- 
part of  the  other,  and  contained  these  words,  in 
a  solid,  plain  hand  : 


"  I  look  forward,  my  dear,  to  om-  meeting  easily, 
and  without  constraint  on  either  side.  I  there- 
fore have  to  propose  that  we  meet  as  old  friends, 
and  take  the  past  for  granted.  It  will  be  a  relief 
to  you  possibly,  and  to  me  certamly,  and  so  my 
love  to  you.  John  Jarndyce."  ' 

I  had,  perhaps,  less  reason  to  be  surprised  than 
either  of  my  companions,  having  never  yet  en- 
joyed an  opportunity  of  thanking  one  who  had 
been  my  benefactor  and  sole  earthly  dependence 
through  so  many  years.  I  had  not  considered 
how  I  could  thank  him,  my  gratitude  lying  too 
deep  in  my  heart  for  that ;  but  I  now  began  to 
consider  how  I  could  meet  him  without  thanking 
him,  and  felt  it  would  be  very  diificult  indeed. 

The  notes  revived,  in  Richard  and  Ada,  a  gen- 
eral impression  that  they  both  had,  without  quite 
knowing  how  they  came  by  it,  that  their  cousin, 
Jarndyce,  could  never  bear  acknowledgments  for 
any  kindness  he  performed,  and  that,  sooner  than 
receive  any,  he  would  resort  to  the  most  singailar 
expedients  and  evasions,  or  would  even  run  away. 
Ada  dunly  remembered  to  have  heard  her  mother 
tell,  when  she  was  a  very  little  child,  that  he  had 
once  done  her  an  act  of  uncommon  generosity, 
and  that  on  her  going  to  his  house  to  thank  him, 
he  happened  to  see  her  through  a  window  coming 
to  the  door,  aiid  immediately  escaped  by  the  back 
gate,  and  was  not  heard  of  for  thi-ee  months. 
This  discourse  led  to  a  great  deal  more  on  the 
same  theme,  and  indeed  it  lasted  us  all  day,  and 
we  talked  of  scarcely  any  thing  else.  If  we  did, 
by  any  chance,  diverge  into  another  subject,  we 
soon  returned  to  this  ;  and  wondered  what  the 
house  would  be  like,  and  when  we  should  get 
there,  and  whether  we  should  see  Mr.  Jarndyce  as 
soon  as  we  arrived,  or  after  a  delay,  and  what  he 
would  say  to  us,  and  what  we  should  say  to  him. 
All  of  which  we  wondered  about,  over  and  over 
again. 

The  roads  were  very  heavy  for  the  horses,  but 
the  pathway  was  generally  good  ;  so  we  alighted 
and  walked  up  all  the  hills,  and  liked  it  so  weU 
that  we  prolonged  our  walk  on  the  level  ground 
when  we  got  to  the  top.  At  Barnet  there  were 
other  horses  waiting  for  us  ;  but  as  they  had  only 
just  been  fed,  we  had  to  wait  for  them,  too,  and 
got  a  long  fresh  walk,  over  a  common  and  an  old 
battle-field,  before  the  carriage  came  up.  These 
delays  so  protracted  the  journey,  that  the  short 
day  was  spent,  and  the  long  night  had  closed  in, 
before  we  came  to  Saint  Albans  ;  near  to  which 
town  Bleak  House  was,  we  knew. 

By  that  time  we  were  so  anxious  and  nervoua, 
that  even  Richard  confessed,  as  we  rattled  over 
the  stones  of  the  old  street,  to  feeling  an  irrational 
desire  to  drive  back  again.  As  to  Ada  and  me, 
whom  he  had  wrapped  up  with  great  care,  the 
night  being  sharp  and  frosty,  we  ti-embled  from 
head  to  foot.  When  we  turned  out  of  the  town, 
round  a  corner,  and  Richard  told  us  that  the 
post-boy,  who  had  for  a  long  time  sympathized 
with  our  heightened  expectation,  was  looking 
back  and  nodding,  we  both  stood  up  in  the  car- 
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riage  (Richard  holding  Ada,  lest  she  bhoxUd  be 
jolted  down),  and  gazed  round  txpon  the  open 
country  and  the  starlight  night,  for  our  destina- 
tion. There  was  a  light  sparkling  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  before  us,  and  the  driver,  pointing  to  it 
with  his  whip  and  crying,  "  That's  Bleak  House !" 
put  his  horses  into  a  canter,  and  took  us  forward 
at  such  a  rate,  up-hill  though  it  was,  that  the 
wheels  sent  the  road-drift  flying  about  our  heads 
like  spray  from  a  water-mill.  Presently  we  lost 
the  light,  presently  saw  it,  presently  lost  it,  pres- 
ently saw  it,  and  turned  into  an  avenue  of  trees, 
and  cantered  up  toward  where  it  was  beaming 
brightly.  It  was  in  a  window  of  what  seemed 
to  be  an  old-fashioned  house,  with  three  peaks  in 
the  roof  in  front,  and  a  circular  sweep  leading  to 
the  porch.  A  bell  was  rung  as  we  drew  up,  and 
amidst  the  sound  of  its  deep  voice  in  the  still  air, 
and  the  distant  barking  of  some  dogs,  and  a  gush 
of  light  from  the  opened  door,  and  the  smoking  and 
steaming  of  the  heated  horses,  and  the  quickened 
beating  of  our  own  hearts,  we  alighted  in  no  in- 
considerable confusion. 

"Ada,  my  love,  Esther,  my  dear,  you  are  wel- 
come. I  rejoice  to  see  you  !  Ptick,  if  I  had  a 
hand  to  spare  at  present,  I  would  give  it  you  !" 

The  gentleman  who  said  these  words  in  a  clear, 
bright,  hospitable  voice,  had  one  of  his  arms 
round  Ada's  waist,  and  the  other  round  mine, 
and  kissed  us  both  in  a  fatherly  way,  and  bore 
us  across  the  hall  into  a  ruddy  little  room,  all  in 
a  glow  with  a  blazing  fire.  Here  he  kissed  us 
again,  and,  opening  his  arms,  made  us  sit  down 
side-by-side,  on  a  sofa  ready  drawn  out  near  the 
hearth.  I  felt  that  if  we  had  been  at  all  demon- 
strative, he  would  have  run  away  in  a  moment. 

"Now,  Rick,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  hand  at  lib- 
erty. A  word  in  earnest  is  as  good  as  a  speech. 
I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you.  You  are  at  home. 
Warm  yourself!" 

Richard  shook  him  by  both  hands  with  an  in- 
tuitive mixture  of  respect  and  frankness,  aiid  only 
saying  (though  with  an  earnestness  that  rather 
alarmed  me,  I  was  so  afraid  of  Mr.  Jarndyce's 
suddenly  disappearing),  "You  are  very  kind,  sir! 
We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you!"  laid  aside 
his  hat  and  coat,  and  came  up  to  the  fire. 

"  And  how  did  you  like  the  ride  ?  And  how 
did  you  like  Mrs.  Jellyby,  my  dear?"  said  Mr. 
Jarndyce  to  Ada. 

While  Ada  was  speaking  to  him  in  reply,  I 
glanced  (I  need  not  say  with  how  much  interest) 
at  his  face.  It  was  a  handsome,  lively,  quick 
face,  full  of  change  and  motion ;  and  his  hair  was 
a  silvered  iron-gray.  I  took  him  to  be  nearer 
sixty  than  fifty,  but  he  was  upright,  hearty,  and 
robust.  From  the  moment  of  his  first  speaking 
to  us,  his  voice  had  connected  itself  with  an 
association  in  my  mind  that  I  could  not  define  ; 
but  now,  all  at  once,  a  something  sudden  in  his 
maimer,  and  a  pleasant  expression  in  his  eyes, 
recalled  the  gentleman  in  the  stage-coach,  six 
years  ago,  on  the  memorable  day  of  my  journey 
to  Reading.  I  was  certain  it  was  he.  I  never 
was  so  frightened  in  my  life  as  when  I  made  the 


discovery,  for  lie  caught  my  glance,  and  appear- 
ing to  read  my  thoughts,  gave  such  a  look  at  the 
door  that  I  thought  we  had  lo.st  him. 

However,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  remained 
where  he  was,  and  asked  me  what  /  thought  of 
Mrs.  Jellyby. 

"  She  exerts  herself  very  much  for  AC-ica,  sir," 
I  said. 

"Nobly!"  returned  Mr.  Jarndyce.  "Eut  you 
answer  like  Ada,"  whom  I  had  not  heard.  "  You 
all  think  something  else,  I  see." 

"We  rather  thought,"  said  I,  glancing  at 
Richard  and  Ada,  who  entreated  me  with  their 
eyes  to  speak,  "that  perhaps  she  was  a  little  un- 
mindful of  her  home." 

"Floored!"  cried  Mr.  Jarndyce. 

I  was  rather  alarmed  again. 

"Well!  I  want  to  know  your  real  thoughts, 
my  dear.  I  may  have  sent  you  there  on  pur- 
pose." 

"  We  thought  that,  perhaps,"  said  I,  hesitating, 
"  it  is  right  to  begin  with  the  obligations  of  home, 
sir :  and  that,  perhaps,  while  those  are  overlooked 
and  neglected,  no  other  duties  can  possibly  be 
substituted  for  them?" 

"  The  little  Jellybys,"  said  Richard,  coming  to 
my  relief,  "are  really — I  can't  help  expressing 
myself  strongly,  sir — in  a  devil  of  a  state." 

"  She  means  well,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  hastily. 
"The  wind's  in  the  east." 

"It  was  in  the  north,  sir,  as  we  came  down," 
observed  Richard. 

"My  dear  Ptick,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  poking 
the  fire  ;  "  I'll  take  an  oath  it's  either  in  the  east, 
or  going  to  be.  I  am  always  conscious  of  an 
uncomfortable  sensation  now  and  then  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  in  the  east." 

"Rheumatism,  sir?"  said  Richard. 

"  I  dare  say  it  is,  Ptick.  I  believe  it  is.  And 
so  the  little  Jell — I  had  my  doubts  about  'em — 
are  in  a — oh.  Lord,  yes,  it's  easterly!"  said  Mr. 
Jarndyce. 

He  had  taken  two  or  three  undecided  turns  up 
and  down  while  uttering  these  broken  sentences, 
retaining  the  poker  in  one  hand  and  rubbing  his 
hair  with  the  other,  with  a  good-natured  vexation, 
at  once  so  whimsical  and  so  lovable,  that  I  am 
sure  we  were  more  delighted  with  him  than  we 
could  possibly  have  expressed  in  any  words.  He 
gave  an  arm  to  Ada  and  an  arm  to  me,  and 
bidding  Richard  bring  a  candle,  was  leading  the 
way  out,  when  he  suddenly  turned  us  all  back 
again. 

"Those  little  Jellybys.  Couldn't  you— didn't 
you — now,  if  it  had  rained  sugar-plums,  or  three- 
cornered  raspberry  tarts,  or  any  thing  of  that 
sort!"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce. 

"0  cousin — !"  Ada  hastily  began. 

"  Good,  my  pretty  pet.  I  like  cousin  Cousin 
John,  perhaps,  is  better." 

"Then,  cousin  John! — "  Ada  laughingly  be- 
gan again. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  Very  good  indeed  !"  said  Mr.  Jarn- 
dyce, with  great  enjoyment.  "Soimds  uncom- 
monly natural.     Yes,  my  dear?" 
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"It  did  better  than  that.     It  rained  Esther." 

"Ay?"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce.  "What  did  Es- 
ther do?" 

"Why,  cousin  Jolui,"  said  Ada,  claspuig  her 
hands  upon  his  arm,  and  shakmg  her  head  at 
me  across  him — for  I  wanted  her  to  he  quiet : 
"Esther  was  their  friend  dhectly.  Esther  nursed 
them,  coaxed  them  to  sleep,  washed  and  dressed 
them,  told  them  stories,  kept  them  quiet,  bought 
them  keepsakes." — My  dear  girl !  I  had  only 
gone  out  with  Peepy,  after  he  was  found,  and 
given  him  a  little,  tiny  horse  ! — "  and,  cousin 
John,  she  .softened  poor  Caroline,  the  eldest  one, 
so  much,  and  was  so  thoughtful  for  me  and  so 
amiable ! — No,  no,  I  won't  be  contradicted,  Es- 
ther dear  !     You  know,  you  know,  it's  true  !" 

The  warm-hearted  darling  leaned  across  her 
cousin  John,  and  kissed  me;  and  then,  looking 
up  in  his  face,  boldly  said,  "At  all  events,  cousin 
John,  I  will  thank  you  for  the  companion  you 
have  given  me."  I  felt  as  if  she  challenged  him 
to  run  away.     But  he  didn't. 

"Where  did  you  say  the  wind  was,  Rick?" 
asked  Mr.  Jarndyce. 

"In  the  north,  as  we  came  down,  sir." 

"You  are  right.  There's  no  east  in  it.  A 
mistake  of  mine.  Come  girls,  come  and  see  your 
home ! ' ' 

It  was  one  of  those  delightfully  irregular  houses 
where  you  go  up  and  down  steps,  out  of  one  room 
into  another,  and  where  you  come  upon  more 
rooms  when  you  think  you  have  seen  all  there 
are,  and  where  there  is  a  bountiful  provision  of 
little  halls  and  passages,  and  where  you  find  still 
older  cottage-rooms  in  unexpected  places,  with  lat- 
tice windows  and  green  growth  pressing  through 
them.  Mine,  which  we  entered  first,  was  of  this 
kmd,  with  an  up-and-down  roof,  that  had  more 
corners  in  it  than  I  ever  counted  afterward,  and 
a  chimney  (there  was  a  wood-fire  on  the  hearth) 
paved  all  round  with  pure  white  tiles,  in  every 
one  of  which  a  bright  miniature  of  the  fire  was 
blazing.  Out  of  this  room,  you  went  down  two 
steps,  into  a  charming  little  sitting-room,  looking 
down  upon  a  flower-garden,  which  room  was 
henceforth  to  belong  to  Ada  and  me.  Out  of 
this  you  went  up  three  steps,  into  Ada's  bed- 
room, which  had  a  fine  broad  window,  command- 
ing a  beautiful  view  (we  saw  a  great  expanse  of 
darkness  lying  underneath  the  stars),  to  which 
there  was  a  hollow  window-seat,  in  which,  with 
a  spring-lock,  three  dear  Adas  might  have  been 
lost  at  once.  Out  of  this  room,  you  passed  into 
a  little  gallery,  with  which  the  other  best  rooms 
(only  two)  communicated,  and  so,  by  a  little 
staircase  of  shallow  steps,  with  a  great  number  of 
corner  stairs  in  it,  considering  its  length,  down 
into  the  hall.  But  if,  instead  of  going  out  at 
Ada's  door,  you  came  back  into  my  room,  and 
went  out  at  the  door  by  which  you  had  entered 
it,  and  turned  up  a  few  crooked  steps  that 
branched  off  in  an  unexpected  manner  from  the 
stairs,  you  lost  yourself  in  passages,  with  man- 
gles in  them,  and  three-cornered  tables,  and  a 
Native-Hindoo  chair,  which  was  also  a  sofa,  a 


box,  and  a  bedstead,  and  looked,  in  every  form, 
something  between  a  bamboo  skeleton  and  a 
great  bird-cage,  and  had  been  brought  from 
Lidia  nobody  knew  by  whom  or  when.  From 
these,  you  came  on  Richard's  room,  which  was 
part  library,  part  sitting-room,  part  bed-room, 
and  seemed  indeed  a  comfortable  compound  of 
many  rooms.  Out  of  that,  you  went  straight, 
with  a  little  interval  of  passage,  to  the  plain 
rooiTfi  where  Mr.  Jarndyce  slept,  all  the  year 
round,  with  his  window  open,  his  bedstead,  with- 
out any  furniture,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  for  more  air,  and  his  cold-bath  gaping  for 
him  in  a  smaller  room  adjoining.  Out  of  that, 
you  came  into  another  passage,  where  there  were 
back-stairs,  and  where  you  could  hear  the  horses 
being  rubbed  down,  outside  the  stable,  and  being 
told  to  Hold  up,  and  Get  over,  as  they  slipped 
about  very  much  on  the  uneven  stones,  Or  you 
might,  if  you  came  out  at  another  door  (every 
room  had  at  least  two  doors),  go  straight  down 
to  the  hall  again  by  half-a-dozen  steps  and  a 
low  archway,  wondering  how  you  got  back  there, 
or  had  ever  got  out  of  it. 

The  furniture,  old-fashioned  rather  than  old, 
like  the  house,  was  as  pleasantly  irregular.  Ada's 
sleepmg-room  was  all  flowers — in  chintz  and  pa- 
per, in  velvet,  in  needle-work,  in  the  brocade  of 
two  stiff'  courtly  chairs,  which  stood,  each  attend- 
ed by  a  little  page  of  a  stool  for  greater  state,  on 
either  side  of  the  fire-place.  Our  sitting-room  was 
green ;  and  had,  franaed  and  glazed,  upon  the 
walls,  numbers  of  surprising  and  surprised  birds, 
staring  out  of  pictures  at  a  real  trout  in  a  case, 
as  brown  and  shining  as  if  it  had  been  served  with 
gravy  ;  at  the  death  of  Captain  Cook  ;  and  at  the 
whole  process  of  preparing  tea  in  China,  as  de- 
picted by  Chinese  artists.  In  my  room  there  were 
oval  engravings  of  the  months — ladies  hay-mak- 
ing, in  short  waists,  and  large  hats  tied  under  the 
chin,  for  June — smooth-legged  noblemen,  point- 
ing, with  cocked-hats,  to  village  steeples,  for  Oc- 
tober. Half-length  portraits,  in  crayons,  abound- 
ed all  through  the  house ;  but  were  so  dispersed 
that  I  found  the  brother  of  a  youthful  officer  of 
mine  ha  the  china-closet,  and  the  gray  old  age 
of  my  pretty  young  bride,  with  a  flower  in  her 
boddice,  in  the  breakfast-room.  As  substitutes, 
I  had  four  angels,  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  taking 
a  complacent  gentleman  to  heaven,  in  festoons, 
with  some  difficulty ;  and  a  composition  in  needle- 
work, representing  fruit,  a  kettle,  and  an  alpha- 
bet. All  the  movables,  from  the  wardrobes  to 
the  chairs  and  tables,  hangings,  glasses,  oven  to 
the  pincushions  and  scent-bottles  on  the  dress- 
ing-tables, displayed  the  same  quaint  variety. 
They  agreed  in  nothing  but  their  perfect  neat- 
ness, their  display  of  the  whitest  linen,  and  their 
storing-up,  wheresoever  the  existence  of  a  draw- 
er, small  or  large,  rendered  it  possible,  of  quan- 
tities of  rose-leaves  and  sweet  lavender.  Such, 
with  its  illuminated  windows,  softened  here  and 
there  by  shadows  of  curtains,  shining  out  upon 
the  starlight  night ;  with  its  light,  and  warmth, 
and  comfort ;  with  its  hospitable  jingle,  at  a  dis- 
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tance,  of  preparations  for  dinner ;  with  the  face 
of  Jt.s  generous  master  brightening  every  thing  we 
saw;  and  just  wind  enough  without  to  sound  a 
low  accompaniment  to  every  thing  we  heard ; 
were  our  first  impressions  of  Bleak  House. 

"I  am  ghid  you  like  it,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce, 
when  he  had  brought  us  round  again  to  Ada's 
sitting-room.  "  It  makes  no  pretensions  ;  but  it 
i!5  a  comfortable  little  place,  I  hope,  and  will  be 
more  so  with  such  bright  young  looks  in  it.  You 
have  barely  half  an  hour  before  dinner.  There's 
no  one  here  but  the  finest  creature  upon  earth — 
a  child." 

"More  children,  Esther!"  said  Ada. 

"I  don't  mean  literally  a  child,"  pursued  Mr. 
Jarndyce;  "not  a  child  in  years.  He  is  grown 
up — he  is  at  least  as  old  as  I  am — but  in  sim- 
plicity, and  freshness,  and  enthusiasm,  and  a  fine 
guileless  inaptitude  for  all  worldly  affairs,  he  is 
a  perfect  child." 

We  felt  that  he  must  be  very  interesting. 

"  He  knows  Mrs.  Jellyby,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce. 
"  He  is  a  musical  man ;  an  Amateur,  but  might 
have  been  a  Professional.  He  is  an  Artist,  too ; 
an  Amateur,  but  might  have  been  a  Professional. 
He  is  a  man  of  attamments  and  of  captivating 
manners.  He  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  affairs, 
and  unfortunate  in  his  pursuits,  and  unfortunate 
in  his  family ;  but  he  don't  care — he's  a  child  !" 

"Did  you  imply  that  he  has  children  of  his 
own,  sir?"  inquired  Richard. 

"  Yes,  Rick  !  Half-a-dozen.  More  !  Nearer  a 
dozen,  I  should  think.  But  he  has  never  looked 
after  them.  How  could  he  ?  He  wanted  some- 
body to  look  after  him.  He  is  a  child,  you  know !" 
said  Mr.  Jarndyce. 

"  And  have  the  children  looked  after  themselves 
at  all,  sir?"  mquircd  Ptichard. 

"Why,  just  as  you  may  suppose,"  said  Mr. 
Jarndyce :  his  countenance  suddenly  fallmg.  "  It 
is  said  that  the  children  of  the  very  poor  are  not 
brought  up,  but  dragged  up.  Harold  Skimpole's 
children  have  tumbled  up  somehow  or  other. — 
The  wind's  getting  round  again,  I  am  afraid.  I 
feel  it  rather!" 

Ptichard  observed  that  the  situation  was  ex- 
posed on  a  sharp  night. 

" It  is  exposed,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce.  "No  doubt 
that's  the  cause.  Bleak  House  has  an  exposed 
sound.  But  you  are  coming  my  way.  Come 
along !" 

Our  luggage  having  arrived,  and  being  all  at 
hand,  I  was  dressed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  en- 
gaged in  putting  my  worldly  goods  away,  when 
a  maid  (not  the  one  in  attendance  upon  Ada,  but 
another  whom  I  had  not  seen)  brought  a  basket 
into  my  room,  with  two  bunches  of  keys  in  it,  all 
labeled. 

"For  you,  miss,  if  you  please,"  said  she. 

"Forme?"  said  I. 

"  The  housekeeping  keys,  miss." 

I  showed  my  surprise ;  for  she  added,  with 
some  little  surprise  on  her  own  part :  "  I  was  told 
to  bring  them  as  soon  as  you  was  alone,  miss. 
Miss  Smnmerson,  if  I  don't  deceive  myself?" 


"  Yes,"  said  I.      "  That  is  my  name." 

"  The  large  bunch  is  the  housekeeping,  and  the 
little  bunch  is  the  cellars,  miss.  Any  time  you 
was  pleased  to  appoint  to-morrow  morning,  I  was 
to  show  you  the  presses  and  thmgs  they  belong 
to." 

I  said  I  would  be  ready  at  half-past  six ;  and, 
after  she  was  gone,  stood  looking  at  the  basket, 
quite  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  my  trust.  Ada 
found  me  thus ;  and  had  such  a  delightful  con- 
fidence in  me  when  I  showed  her  the  keys,  and 
told  her  about  them,  that  it  would  have  been  in- 
sensibility and  ingratitude  not  to  feel  encouraged. 
I  knew,  to  be  siire,  that  it  was  the  dear  girl's 
kindness  ;  but  I  liked  to  be  so  pleasantly  cheated. 

When  we  went  down  stairs,  we  were  presented 
to  Mr.  Skimpole,  who  was  standing  before  the 
fire,  telling  Richard  how  fond  he  used  to  be,  in 
his  school-time,  of  football.  He  was  a  little 
bright  creature,  with  a  rather  large  head ;  but  a 
delicate  face,  and  a  sweet  voice,  and  there  was 
a  perfect  charm  in  him.  All  he  said  was  so  free 
from  effort  and  spontaneous,  and  was  said  with 
such  a  captivating  gayety,  that  it  was  fascinating 
to  hear  him  talk.  Being  of  a  more  slender  figure 
than  Mr.  Jarndyce,  and  having  a  richer  complex- 
ion, with  browner  hair,  he  looked  younger.  In- 
deed, he  had  more  the  appearance,  in  all  respects, 
of  a  damaged  young  man,  than  a  well-preserved 
elderly  one.  There  was  an  easy  negligence  in 
his  manner,  and  even  in  his  dress  (his  hair  care- 
lessly disposed,  and  his  neck-kerchief  loose  and 
flowing,  as  I  have  seen  artists  paint  their  own 
portraits),  which  I  could  not  separate  from  the 
idea  of  a  romantic  youth  who  had  imdergone 
some  unique  process  of  depreciation.  It  struck 
me  as  being  not  at  all  like  the  manner  or  appear- 
ance of  a  man  who  had  advanced  in  life,  by  the 
usual  road  of  years,  cares,  and  experiences. 

I  gathered  from  the  conversation,  that  Mr. 
Skimpole  had  been  educated  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  had  once  lived,  in  his  professional 
capacity,  in  the  household  of  a  German  prince. 
He  told  us,  however,  that  as  he  had  always  been 
a  mere  child  in  point  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  had  never  known  any  thing  about  them  (ex- 
cept that  they  disgusted  hhxi),  he  had  never  been 
able  to  prescribe  with  the  requisite  accuracy  of 
detail.  In  fact,  he  said,  he  had  no  head  for  de- 
tail. And  he  told  us,  with  great  humor,  that 
when  he  was  wanted  to  bleed  the  prince,  or 
physic  any  of  his  people,  he  was  generally  found 
lying  on  his  back  in  bed,  reading  the  newspapers, 
or  making  fancy-sketches  in  pencil,  and  couldn't 
come.  The  prince,  at  last,  objecting  to  this,  "in 
which,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  in  the  frankest  man- 
ner, "he  was  perfectly  right,"  the  engagement 
terminated ;  and  Mr.  Skimpole  having  (as  he 
added  with  delightful  gayety)  "nothing  to  live 
upon  but  love,  fell  in  love,  and  married,  and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  rosy  cheeks."  His  good 
friend  Jarndyce  and  some  other  of  his  good  friends 
then  helped  him,  in  quicker  or  slower  succession, 
to  several  openings  in  life;  but  to  no  purpose, 
for  he  must  confess  to  two  of  the  oddest  infirmi- 
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ties  in.  the  world  :  one  was,  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  time ;  the  other,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  money. 
In  consequence  of  which,  he  never  kept  an  ap- 
pointment, never  could  transact  any  business, 
and  never  knew  the  value  of  any  thing  !  "Well ! 
So  he  had  got  on  in  life,  and  here  he  was  !  He 
was  very  fond  of  readmg  the  papers,  very  fond 
of  making  fancy-sketches  with  a  pencil,  very  fond 
of  nature,  very  fond  of  art.  All  he  asked  of  so- 
ciety was,  to  let  him  live.  That  wasn't  much. 
His  wants  were  few.  Give  him  the  papers,  con- 
versation, music,  mutton,  coftee,  landscape,  fruit 
in  season,  a  few  sheets  of  Bristol-board,  and  a 
little  claret,  and  he  asked  no  more.  He  was  a 
mere  child  in  the  world,  but  he  didn't  cry  for  the 
moon.  He  said  to  the  world,  "  Go  your  several 
ways  in  peace !  Wear  red  coats,  blue  coats, 
lawn-sleeves,  put  pens  beliind  your  ears,  wear 
aprons  ;  go  after  glory,  holiness,  commerce,  trade, 
any  object  you  prefer ;  only — let  Harold  Skimpole 
live!" 

All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  he  told  us,  not 
only  with  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  enjoyment, 
but  with  a  certain  vivacious  candor — speaking 
of  himself  as  if  he  were  not  at  all  his  own  affair, 
as  if  Skimpole  were  a  third  person,  as  if  he  knew 
that  Skimpole  had  his  singularities,  but  still  had 
his  claims  too,  which  were  the  general  business 
of  the  community,  and  must  not  be  slighted.  He 
was  quite  enchantmg.  If  I  felt  at  all  confused 
at  that  early  time,  in  endeavoring  to  reconcile 
any  thing  he  said  with  any  thing  I  had  thought 
about  the  duties  and  accountabilities  of  life  (which 
I  am  far  from  sure  of),  I  was  confused  by  not  ex- 
actly understanding  why  he  was  free  of  them. 
That  he  was  free  of  them,  I  scarcely  doubted ;  he 
was  so  very  clear  about  it  himself. 

"  I  covet  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  in  the 
same  light  way.  "  Possession  is  nothing  to  me. 
Here  is  my  friend  Jarndyce's  excellent  house.  I 
feel  obliged  to  him  for  possessing  ii.  I  can  sketch 
it,  and  alter  it.  I  can  set  it  to  music.  When  I 
am  here,  I  have  sufficient  possession  of  it,  and 
have  neither  trouble,  cost,  nor  responsibility.  My 
steward's  name,  in  short,  is  Jarndyce,  and  he 
can't  cheat  me.  We  have  been  mentioning  Mrs. 
Jellyby.  There  is  a  bright-eyed  woman,  of  a 
strong  will  and  immense  power  of  business-detail, 
who  throws  herself  into  objects  with  surprising- 
ardor  !  I  don't  regret  that  /  have  not  a  strong 
will  and  an  immense  power  of  business-detail,  to 
throw  myself  into  objects  with  surprising  ardor. 
I  can  admire  her  without  envy.  I  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  objects.  I  can  dream  of  them.  I 
can  lie  down  on  the  grass — in  fbie  weather — and 
float  along  an  African  river,  embracing  all  the 
natives  I  meet,  as  sensible  of  the  deep  silence, 
and  sketching  the  dense  overhanging  tropical 
growth  as  accurately,  as  if  I  were  there.  I  don't 
know  that  it's  of  any  direct  use  my  doing  so,  but 
it's  all  I  can  do,  and  I  do  it  thoroughly.  Then, 
for  heaven's  sake,  having  Harold  Skimpole,  a 
confiding  child,  petitioning  you,  the  world,  an 
agglomeration  of  practical  people  of  business 
habits,  to  let  him  live  and  admire  the  human 


family,  do  it  somehow  or  other,  like  good  souls, 
and  suffer  hhn  to  ride  his  rocking-horse  !" 

It  was  plain  enough  that  Mr.  Jarndyce  had 
not  been  neglectful  of  the  adjuration.  Mr.  Skim- 
pole's  general  position  there  would  have  rendered 
it  so,  without  the  addition  of  what  he  presently 
said. 

"  It's  only  you,  the  generous  creatures,  whom 
I  envy,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  addressing  us,  his 
new  friends,  in  an  impersonal  manner.  "  I  envy 
you  your  power  of  doing  what  you  do.  It  is 
what  I  should  revel  in,  myself.  I  don't  feel  any 
vulgar  gratitude  to  you.  I  almost  feel  as  if  yow 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  me^  for  giving  you  the  op- 
portunity of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  generosity.  I 
know  you  like  it.  For  any  thing  I  can  tell,  I  may 
have  come  into  the  world  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  your  stock  of  happiness.  I 
may  have  been  born  to  be  a  benefactor  to  you, 
by  sometimes  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  as- 
sisting me  in  my  little  perplexities.  Why  should 
I  regret  my  incapacity  for  details  and  worldly  af- 
fairs, when  it  leads  to  such  pleasant  consequences  ? 
I  don't  regret  it  therefore." 

Of  all  his  playful  speeches  (playful,  yet  always 
fully  meaning  what  they  expressed)  none  seemed 
to  be  more  to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Jarndyce  than  this. 
I  had  often  new  temptations,  afterward,  to  wonder 
whether  it  was  really  singular,  or  only  singular  to 
me,  that  he,  v/ho  was  probably  the  most  grate- 
ful of  mankind  upon  the  least  occasion,  should  so 
desire  to  escape  the  gratitude  of  others. 

We  were  all  enchanted.  I  felt  it  a  merited 
tribute  to  the  engaging  qualities  of  Ada  and 
Jlichard,  that  Mr.  Skimpole,  seeing  them  for  the 
first  time,  should  be  so  unreserved,  and  should 
lay  himself  out  to  be  so  exquisitely  agreeable. 
They  (and  especially  Richard)  were  naturally 
pleased  for  similar  reasons,  and  considered  it  no 
common  privilege  to  be  so  freely  confided  m  by 
such  an  attractive  man.  The  more  we  listened, 
the  more  gayly  Mr.  Skimpole  talked.  And  what 
with  his  fine  hilarious  manner,  and  his  engaging 
candor,  and  his  genial  way  of  lightly  tossing  his 
own  weaknesses  about,  as  if  he  had  said,  "  I  am 
a  child,  you  know!  You  are  designing  people 
compared  with  me  ;"  (he  really  made  me  consider 
myself  in  that  light)  ;  "  but  I  am  gay  and  inno- 
cent; forget  your  worldly  arts  and  play  with  me  1" 
— the  efiect  was  absolutely  dazzling. 

He  was  so  full  of  feeling  too,  and  had  such  a 
delicate  sentiment  for  what  was  beautiful  or  ten- 
der, that  he  could  have  won  a  heart  by  that  alone. 
In  the  evening  when  I  was  preparing  to  make 
tea,  and  Ada  was  touching  the  piano  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  and  softly  humming  a  tune  to  her 
cousin  Ptichard,  which  they  had  happened  to 
mention,  he  came  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  near 
me,  and  so  spoke  of  Ada  that  I  almost  loved 
him. 

"She  is  like  the  morning,"  he  said.  "With 
that  golden  hair,  those  blue  eyes,  and  that  fresh 
bloom  on  her  check,  she  is  like  the  summer 
morning.  The  birds  here  will  mistake  her  for  it. 
We  will  not  call  such  a  lovely  youiig  creature  as 
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that,  who  is  a  joy  to  all  mankind,  an  orphan. 
She  is  the  child  of  the  universe." 

Mr.  Jarndyce,  I  found,  was  standing  near  us, 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  an  attentive  smile 
upon  liis  face. 

"The  universe,"  he  observed,  "makes  rather 
an  mdifferent  parent,  I  am  afraid." 

"0!  I  don't  know!"  cried  Mr.  Skimpole, 
buoyantly. 

"I  think  I  do  know,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce. 

"Well!"  cried  Mr.  Skimpole,  "you  know  the 
world  (which  in  your  sense  is  the  universe) ,  and 
I  know  nothing  of  it,  so  you  shall  have  your  way. 
But  if  I  had  mine,"  glancing  at  the  cousins, 
"there  should  be  no  brambles  of  sordid  realities 
in  such  a  path  as  that.  It  should  be  strewn  with 
roses ;  it  should  lie  through  bowers,  where  there 
was  no  spring,  autumn,  nor  winter,  but  perpetual 
summer.  Age  or  change  should  never  wither  it. 
The  base  word  money  should  never  be  breathed 
near  it !" 

Mr.  Jarndyce  patted  him  on  the  head  with  a 
smile,  as  if  he  had  been  really  a  child ;  and  pass- 
ing a  step  or  two  on,  and  stopping  a  moment, 
glanced  at  the  young  cousins.  His  look  was 
thoughtful,  but  had  a  benignant  expression  in  it 
which  I  often  (how  often!)  saw  again:  which 
has  long  been  engraven  on  my  heart.  The  room 
in  which  they  were,  communicating  with  that  in 
which  he  stood,  was  only  lighted  by  the  lire. 
Ada  sat  at  the  piano ;  Richard  stood  beside  her, 
bending  dowTi.  Upon  the  wall,  their  shadows 
blended  together,  surrounded  by  strange  forms, 
not  without  a  ghostly  motion  caught  from  the 
unsteady  fire,  though  reflected  from  motionless 
objects.  Ada  touched  the  notes  so  softly,  and 
sang  so  low,  that  the  wind,  sighing  away  to  the 
distant  hills,  was  as  audible  as  the  music.  The 
mystery  of  the  future,  and  the  little  clew  afforded 
to  it  by  the  voice  of  the  present,  seemed  expressed 
in  the  whole  picture. 

But  it  is  not  to  recall  this  fancy,  well  as  I  re- 
member it,  that  I  recall  the  scene.  First,  I  was 
not  quite  unconscious  of  the  contrast,  in  respect 
of  meaning  and  mtention,  between  the  silent  look 
directed  that  way,  and  the  flow  of  words  that  had 
preceded  it.  Secondly,  though  Mr.  Jarndyce's 
glance,  as  he  withdrew  it,  rested  for  but  a  moment 
on  me,  I  felt  as  if,  in  that  moment,  he  confided 
to  me — and  knew  that  he  confided  to  me,  and 
that  I  received  the  confidence — his  hope  that  Ada 
and  Richard  might  one  day  enter  on  a  dearer  re- 
lationship. 

Mr.  Skimpole  could  play  on  the  piano,  and  the 
violoncello ;  and  he  was  a  composer — had  com- 
posed half  an  opera  once,  but  got  tired  of  it — and 
played  what  he  composed,  with  taste.  After  tea 
we  had  quite  a  little  concert,  in  which  Richard — 
who  was  enthralled  by  Ada's  singing,  and  told  me 
that  she  seemed  to  loiow  all  the  songs  that  ever 
were  written — and  Mr.  Jarndyce,  and  I,  were  the 
audience.  After  a  little  while  I  missed,  first  Mr. 
Skimpole,  and  afterward  Richard;  and  while  I 
was  thinking  how  could  Puichard  stay  away  so 
long,  and  lose  so  much,  the  maid  who  had  given 


me  the  keys  looked  in  at  the  door,  saying,  "  If 
you  please,  miss,  could  you  spare  a  minute?" 

When  I  was  shut  out  with  her  in  the  hall,  she 
said,  holding  up  her  hands,  "  Oh,  if  you  please, 
miss,  Mr.  Carstone  says  would  you  come  up-stairs 
to  Mr.  Skimpole's  room.  He  has  been  took, 
miss!" 

"Took?"  said  I. 

"Took,  miss.     Sudden,"  said  the  maid. 

I  was  apprehensive  that  his  ilhiess  might  be  of 
a  dangerous  kind ;  but,  of  course,  I  begged  her  to 
be  quiet  and  not  disturb  any  one ;  and  collected 
myself,  as  I  followed  her  quickly  up-stairs,  suffi- 
ciently to  consider  what  were  the  best  remedies 
to  be  applied  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  fit.  She 
threw  open  a  door,  and  I  went  into  a  chamber ; 
where,  to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  instead  of 
finding  Mr.  Skimpole  stretched  upon  the  bed,  or 
prostrate  on  the  floor,  I  found  him  standing  before 
the  fire  smiling  at  Richard,  while  Richard,  with  a 
face  of  great  embarrassment,  looked  at  a  person 
on  a  sofa,  in  a  white  great  coat,  with  smooth  hair 
upon  his  head  and  not  much  of  it,  which  he  was 
wiping  smoother,  and  making  less  of,  with  a 
pocket-handkerchief. 

"Miss  Summerson,"  said  Richard,  hurriedly, 
"  I  am  glad  you  are  come.  You  will  be  able  to 
advise  us.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Skimpole — don't  be 
alarmed  ! — is  arrested  for  debt.'' 

"And,  really,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  said 
Mr.  Skimpole,  with  his  agreeable  candor,  "  I  never 
was  in  a  situation,  in  which  that  excellent  sense, 
and  quiet  habit  of  method  and  usefulness,  which 
any  body  must  observe  in  you  who  has  the  hap- 
piness of  being  a  quarter  of  an  hoiu-  in  your  society, 
was  more  needed." 

The  person  on  the  sofa,  who  appeared  to  have 
a  cold  in  his  head,  gave  such  a  very  loud  snort, 
that  he  startled  me. 

"Are  you  arrested  for  much,  sir?"  I  inquired 
of  Mr.  Skimpole. 

"My  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  said  he,  shaking 
his  head  pleasantly,  "  I  don't  know.  Some 
pounds,  odd  shillings,  and  halfpence,  I  think, 
were  mentioned. 

"It's  twenty-fovxr  povmd,  sixteen  and  seven- 
pence  ha'penny,"  observed  the  stranger.  "  That's 
wot  it  is." 

"And  it  sounds — somehow  it  sounds,"  said 
Mr.  Sldmpole,  "like  a  small  sum  ?" 

The  strange  man  said  nothing,  but  made  an- 
other snort.  It  was  such  a  powerful  one,  that 
it  seemed  quite  to  lift  him  up  out  of  his  seat. 

"Mr.  Skimpole,"  said  Ptichard  to  me,  "has  a 
delicacy  in  applying  to  my  cousin  Jarndyce,  be- 
cause he  has  lately — I  think,  sir,  I  understood 
you  that  you  had  lately — " 

"Oh,  yes!"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  smiling. 
"  Though  I  forgot  how  much  it  was,  and  when 
it  was.  Jarndyce  would  readily  do  it  again; 
but  I  have  the  epicure-like  feeling  that  I  would 
prefer  a  novelty  in  help;  that  I  would  rather," 
and  he  looked  at  Richard  and  me,  "  develop 
generosity  in  a  new  soil,  and  in  a  new  forna  of 
flower." 
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"What  do  you  think  will  be  best,  Miss  Sum- 
merson?"  said  Richard,  aside. 

I  ventured  to  inquire  generally,  before  reply- 
mg,  what  would  happen  if  the  money  were  not 
produced. 

"Jail,"  said  the  strange  man,  coolly  putting 
his  handkerchief  into  his  hat,  which  was  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet.     "Or  Coavinses." 

"May  I  ask,  sir,  what  is — " 

"Coavinses?"  said  the  strange  man.  "A 
ouse." 

Richard  and  I  looked  at  one  another  again. 
It  was  a  most  singular  thing  that  the  arrest  was 
our  embarrassment,  and  not  Mr.  Skimpole's. 
He  observed  us  with  a  genial  interest ;  but  there 
seemed,  if  I  may  venture  on  such  a  contradiction 
nothing  selfish  in  it.  He  had  entirely  washed  his 
hands  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  had  become  ours. 

"I  thought,"  he  suggested,  as  if  good-natured- 
ly to  help  us  out,  "that,  being  parties  in  a  Chan- 
cery suit  concerning  (as  people  say)  a  large 
amount  of  property,  Mr.  Richard,  or  his  beautiful 


cousin,  or  both,  could  sign  something,  or  make 
over  something,  or  give  some  sort  of  undertaking, 
or  pledge,  or  bond?  I  don't  know  what  the 
business  name  of  it  may  be,  but  I  suppose  there 
is  some  instrument  within  their  power  that  would 
settle  this?" 

"  Not  a  bit  on  it,"  said  the  strange  man. 

"Really,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole;  "that  seems 
odd,  now,  to  one  who  is  no  judge  of  these  things !" 

"Odd  or  even,"  said  the  stranger,  gruffly,  "I 
tell  you,  not  a  bit  on  it !" 

"Keep  your  temper,  my  good  fellow,  keep 
your  temper!"  Mr.  Skimpole  gently  reasoned 
with  him,  as  he  made  a  little  drawing  of  his 
head  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book.  "  Don't  be  ruf- 
fled by  your  occupation.  We  can  separate  you 
from  your  office ;  we  can  separate  the  individual 
from  the  pursuit.  We  are  not  so  prejudiced  as 
to  suppose  that  in  private  life  you  are  otherwise 
than  a  very  estimable  man,  with  a  great  deal 
of  poetry  in  your  nature,  of  which  you  may  not 
be  conscious." 
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The  stranger  only  answered  with  another  vio- 
lent snort ;  whether  in  acceptance  of  the  poetry- 
tribute,  or  in  disdainful  rejection  of  it,  he  did  not 
express  to  me. 

"Now,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson,  and  my 
dear  Mr.  Richard,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  gayly,  in- 
nocently, and  confidingly,  as  he  looked  at  his 
drawing  with  his  head  on  one  side;  "here  you 
see  me  utterly  incapable  of  helping  myself,  and 
entirely  m  your  hands !  I  only  ask  to  be  free. 
The  butterflies  are  free.  Mankind  will  surely  not 
deny  to  Harold  Skimpole  what  it  concedes  to  the 
butterflies!" 

"My  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Richard,  in 
a  whisper,  "  I  have  ten  pounds  that  I  received 
from  Mr.  Kenge.  I  must  try  what  that  will 
do." 

I  possessed  fifteen  pounds,  odd  shillings,  which 
I  had  saved  from  my  quarterly  allowance  during 
several  years.  I  had  always  thought  ^hat  some 
accident  might  happen  which  would  throw  me, 
suddenly,  without  any  relation  or  any  property, 
on  the  world ;  and  had  always  tried  to  keep  some 
little  money  by  me,  that  I  might  not  be  quite 
penniless.  I  told  Richard  of  my  having  this  lit- 
tle store,  and  having  no  present  need  of  it ;  and 
I  asked  hina  delicately  to  inform  Mr.  Skimpole, 
while  I  should  be  gone  to  fetch  it,  that  we  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  paying  his  debt. 

When  I  came  back,  Mr.  Skimpole  kissed  my 
hand,  and  seemed  quite  touched.  Not  on  his 
own  account  (I  was  again  aware  of  that  perplex- 
ing and  extraordinary  contradiction) ,  but  on  ours  ; 
as  if  personal  considerations  were  impossible 
with  him,  and  the  contemplation  of  our  happi- 
ness alone  affected  him.  Richard,  begging  me, 
for  the  greater  grace  of  the  transaction,  as  he 
said,  to  settle  with  Coavinses  (as  Mr.  Skimpole 
now  jocularly  called  him),  I  counted  out  the 
money  and  received  the  necessary  acknowledg- 
ment.    This,  too,  delighted  Mr.  Skimpole. 

His  compliments  were  so  delicately  adminis- 
tered, that  I  blushed  less  than  I  might  have 
done ;  and  settled  with  the  stranger  in  the  white 
coat,  without  making  any  mistakes.  He  put  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  shortly  said,  "Well 
then,  I'll  wish  you  a  good-evening,  miss." 

"My  friend,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  after  giving  up  the  sketch 
when  it  was  half  finished,  "  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  something  without  ofi"ense." 

I  think  the  reply  was,  "Cut  away,  then!" 

"Did  you  know  this  morning,  now,  that  you 
were  commg  out  on  this  errand?"  said  Mr.  Skim- 
pole. 

"Know'd  it  yes'day  aft'noon  at  tea  time," 
said  Coavinses. 

"  It  didn't  afiect  your  appetite  ?  Didn't  make 
you  at  all  uneasy?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Coavinses.  "I  know'd  if 
you  wos  missed  to-day,  you  wouldn't  be  missed 
to-morrow.     A  day  makes  no  such  odds." 

"But  when  you  came  down  here,"  proceeded 
Mr.  Skimpole,  "it  was  a  fine  day.  The  sun  was 
shining,  the  wind  was  blowing,  the  lights  and 


shadows  were  passing  across  the  fields,  the  birds 
were  singing." 

"Nobody  said  they  warn't,  in  my  hearing," 
returned  Coavinses. 

"No,"  observed  Mr.  Skimpole.  "But  what 
did  you  think  upon  the  road?" 

"  Wot  do  you  mean  ?"  growled  Coavinses,  with 
an  appearance  of  strong  resentment.  "  Think  ! 
I've  got  enough  to  do,  and  little  enough  to  get  for 
it,  without  thinking.  Thinking !"  (with  profound 
contempt.) 

"Then  you  didn't  think,  at  all  events,"  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Skimpole,  "to  this  eff'ect.  'Harold 
Skimpole  loves  to  see  the  sun  shine;  loves  to 
hear  the  wind  blow ;  loves  to  watch  the  changing 
lights  and  shadows  ;  loves  to  hear  the  birds,  those 
choristers  in  Nature's  great  cathedral.  And  does 
it  seem  to  me  that  I  am  about  to  deprive  Harold 
Skimpole  of  his  share  in  such  possessions,  which 
are  his  only  birthright!'  You  thought  nothing 
tothat  eff"ect?" 

"I — certainly — did — not,"  said  Coavinses, 
whose  doggedness  in  utterly  renouncing  the  idea 
was  of  that  intense  kind,  that  he  could  only  give 
adequate  expression  to  it  by  putting  a  long  inter- 
val between  each  word,  and  accompanying  the  last 
with  a  jerk  that  might  have  dislocated  his  neck. 

"  Very  odd  and  very  curious,  the  mental  pro- 
cess is,  in  you  men  of  business  !"  said  Mr.  Skim- 
pole, thoughtfully.  "  Thank  you,  my  friend. 
Good-night." 

As  our  absence  had  been  long  enough  already, 
to  seem  strange  down  staks,  I  returned  at  once, 
and  found  Ada  sitting  at  work  by  the  fireside 
talking  to  her  cousin  John.  Mr.  Skimpole  pres- 
ently appeared,  and  Richard  shortly  after  him. 
I  was  sufficiently  engaged,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  evening,  in  taking  my  first  lesson  in  back- 
gammon from  Mr.  Jarndyce,  who  was  very  fond 
of  the  game,  and  from  whom  I  wished  of  course 
to  learn  it  as  quickly  as  I  could,  in  order  that  I 
might  be  of  the  very  small  use  of  being  able  to 
play  when  he  had  no  better  adversary.  But  I 
thought,  occasionally  when  Mr.  Skimpole  played 
some  fragments  of  his  own  compositions ;  or, 
when,  both  at  the  piano  and  the  violoncello,  and 
at  our  table,  he  preserved,  with  an  absence  of  all 
effort,  his  delightful  spirits  and  his  easy  flow  of 
conversation ;  that  Richard  and  I  seemed  to  re- 
tain the  transferred  impression  of  having  been  ar- 
rested since  dinner,  and  that  it  was  very  cmdous 
altogether. 

It  was  late  before  we  separated  :  for  when  Ada 
was  going  at  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Skimpole  went 
to  the  piano,  and  rattled,  hilariously,  that  the  best 
of  all  ways,  to  lengthen  our  days,  was  to  steal  a 
few  hours  from  Night,  my  dear  !  It  was  past 
twelve  before  he  took  his  candle  and  his  radiant 
face  out  of  the  room  ;  and  I  think  he  might  have 
kept  us  there,  if  he  had  seen  fit,  until  daybreak. 
Ada  and  Puichard  were  lingering  for  a  few  mo- 
ments by  the  fire,  wondering  whether  Mrs.  Jelly- 
by  had  yet  finished  her  dictation  for  the  day, 
when  Mr.  Jarndyce,  who  had  been  oiit  of  the 
room,  returned. 
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"Oh,  dear  me,  what's  this,  what's  this?"  he 
said,  rubbing  his  head  and  walking  about  with 
his  good-humored  vexation.  "  What's  this,  they 
tell  me?  Rick,  my  boy,  Esther,  my  dear,  what 
have  you  been  doing  ?  Why  did  you  do  it  ?  How 
could  you  do  it  ?  How  much  apiece  was  it  ? — 
The  wind's  round  again.    I  feel  it  all  over  me !" 

We  neither  of  us  quite  knew  what  to  answer. 

"  Come,  Rick,  come  !  I  must  settle  this  before 
I  sleep.  How  much  are  you  out  of  pocket  ?  You 
two  made  the  money  up  you  know!  Why  did 
you?  How  could  you? — 0  Lord,  yes,  it's  due 
iast — must  be  !" 

"Really,  sir,"  said  Richard,  "I  don't  think  it 
would  be  honorable  in  me  to  tell  you.  Mr.  Skim- 
pole  relied  upon  us — " 

"  Lord  bless  you,  my  dear  boy  !  He  relies  upon 
every  body  !"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  giving  his  head 
a  great  rub,  and  stopping  short. 

"Indeed,  sir?" 

"  Every  body  !  And  he'll  be  in  the  same  scrape 
again,  next  week!"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  walking 
again  at  a  great  pace,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand 
that  had  gone  out.  "He's  always  in  the  same 
scrape.  He  was  born  in  the  same  scrape.  I 
verily  believe  that  the  announcement  in  the  news- 
papers when  his  mother  was  confined,  was  '  On 
Tuesday  last,  at  her  residence  in  Botheration 
Buildings,  Mrs.  Skimpole  of  a  son  in  difficulties.'  " 

Richard  laughed  heartily,  but  added,  "  Still, 
sir,  I  don't  want  to  shake  his  confidence,  or  to  break 
his  confidence  ;  and  if  I  submit  to  your  better 
knowledge  again,  that  I  ought  to  keep  his  secret, 
I  hope  you  will  consider  before  you  press  me  any 
more.  Of  course,  if  you  do  press  me,  sir,  I  shall 
know  I  am  wrong,  and  will  tell  you." 

"Well!"  cried  Mr.  Jarndyce,  stopping  again, 
and  making  several  absent  endeavors  to  put  his 
candlestick  in  his  pocket.  "  I — here  !  Take  it 
away,  my  dear.  I  don't  know  what  I  am  about 
with  it;  it's  all  the  wind — invariably  has  that 
effect — I  won't  press  you.  Rick;  you  may  be 
right.  But,  really — to  get  hold  of  you  and  Es- 
ther— and  to  squeeze  you  like  a  couple  of  tender 
young  Saint  Michael's  oranges  ! — It'll  blow  a  gale 
in  the  course  of  the  night !" 

He  was  now  alternately  putting  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  as  if  he  were  going  to  keep  them 
there  a  long  time ;  and  taking  them  out  again, 
and  vehemently  rubbing  them  all  over  his  head. 

I  ventured  to  take  this  opportunity  of  hinting 
that  Mr.  Skimpole,  being  in  all  such  matters  quite 
a  child — 

"Eh,  my  dear?"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce  catching 
at  the  word. 

" — Being  quite  a  child,  sir,"  said  I,  "  and  so 
different  from  other  people — " 

"You  are  right!"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  bright- 
ening. "  Your  woman's  wit  hits  the  mark.  He 
is  a  child — an  absolute  child.  I  told  you  he  was 
a  child,  you  know,  when  I  first  mentioned  nim." 

"Certainly!  certainly!"  we  said. 

"  And  he  is  a  child.  Now  isn't  he  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Jarndyce,  brightening  more  and  more. 

He  was  indeed,  we  said. 


"  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  it's  the  height 
of  childishness  in  you — I  mean  me — "  said  Mr. 
Jarndyce,  "  to  regard  him  for  a  moment  as  a  man. 
You  can't  make  him  responsible.  The  idea  of 
Harold  Skimpole  with  designs  or  plans,  or  knowl- 
edge of  consequences  !     Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

It  was  so  delicious  to  see  the  clouds  about  his 
face  clearing,  and  to  see  him  so  heartily  pleased, 
and  to  know,  as  it  was  impossible  not  to  know, 
that  the  source  of  his  pleasure  was  the  goodness 
which  was  tortured  by  condemning,  or  mistrust- 
ing, or  secretly  accusing  any  one,  that  I  saw  the 
tears  in  Ada's  eyes  while  she  echoed  his  laugh, 
and  felt  them  in  my  own. 

"  Why,  what  a  cod's  head  and  shoulders  I  am," 
said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  "to  require  reminding  of  it ! 
The  whole  business  shows  the  child  from  begm- 
ning  to  end.  Nobody  but  a  child  would  have 
thought  of  singling  you  two  out  for  parties  in  the 
aff"air  !  Nobody  but  a  child  would  have  thought 
of  your  having  the  money !  If  it  had  been  a 
thousand  pounds,  it  would  have  been  just  the 
same !"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  with  his  whole  face 
in  a  glow. 

We  all  confirmed  it  from  our  night's  experience. 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  !"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce. 
"  However,  Rick,  Esther,  and  you  too,  Ada,  for 
I  don't  know  that  even  your  little  purse  is  safe 
from  his  inexperience — I  must  have  a  promise  all 
round,  that  nothing  of  this  sort  shall  ever  be  done 
any  more.    No  advances  !    Not  even  sixpences." 

We  all  promised  faithfully;  Richard,  with  a 
merry  glance  at  me,  touching  his  pocket,  as  if  to 
remind  me  that  there  was  no  danger  of  our  trans- 
gressing. 

"  As  to  Skimpole,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  "  a  hab- 
itable doll's  house,  with  good  board,  and  a  few 
tin  people  to  get  into  debt  with  and  borrow  money 
of,  would  set  the  boy  up  in  life.  He  is  in  a  child's 
sleep  by  this  time,  I  suppose ;  it's  time  I  should 
take  my  craftier  head  to  my  more  worldly  pillow. 
Good-night,  my  dears.     God  bless  you!" 

He  peeped  in  again,  with  a  smiling  face,  be- 
fore we  had  lighted  our  candles,  and  said,  "  0 !  I 
have  been  looking  at  the  weather-cock.  I  find  it 
was  a  false  alarm  about  the  wind.  It's  in  the 
south  !"     And  went  away,  singing  to  himself. 

Ada  and  I  agreed,  as  we  talked  together  for  a 
little  while  up-stairs,  that  this  caprice  about  the 
wind  was  a  fiction ;  and  that  he  used  the  pre- 
tense to  account  for  any  disappointment  he  could 
not  conceal,  rather  than  he  would  blame  the  real 
cause  of  it,  or  disparage  or  depreciate  any  one. 
We  thought  this  very  characteristic  of  his  eccen- 
tric gentleness ;  and  of  the  difference  between  him 
and  those  petulant  people  who  make  the  weather 
and  the  winds  (particularly  that  unlucky  wind 
which  he  had  chosen  for  such  a  diff'erent  purpose) 
the  stalking-horse  of  their  splenetic  and  gloomy 
humors. 

Indeed,  so  much  affection  for  him  had  been  ad- 
ded in  this  one  evening  to  my  gratitude,  that  I 
hoped  I  already  began  to  understand  him  through 
that  mingled  feeling.  Any  seeming  inconsist- 
encies in  Mr.  Skimpole,  or  in  Mrs.  Jellyby,  I  could 
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not  expect  to  be  able  to  reconcile  ;  having  so  lit- 
tle experience  or  practical  knowledge.  Neither 
did  I  try ;  for  my  thoughts  were  busy  when  I  was 
alone,  with  Ada  and  Richard,  and  with  the  con- 
fidence I  had  seemed  to  receive  concerning  them. 
My  fancy,  made  a  little  wild  by  the  wind  perhaps, 
would  not  consent  to  be  all  unselfish  either,  though 
I  would  have  persuaded  it  to  be  so  if  I  could.  It 
wandered  back  to  my  godmother's  house,  and 
came  along  the  intervening  track,  raising  up 
shadowy  speculations  which  had  sometimes  trem- 
bled there  in  the  dark,  as  to  what  knowledge  Mr. 
Jarndyce  had  of  my  earliest  history — even  as  to 
the  possibility  of  his  bemg  my  father — though  that 
idle  dream  was  quite  gone  now. 

It  was  all  gone  now,  I  remembered,  getting  up 
from  the  fijre.  It  was  not  for  me  to  muse  over 
bygones,  but  to  act  with  a  cheerful  spirit  and  a 
grateful  heart.  So  I  said  to  myself,  "  Esther, 
Esther,  Esther  !  Duty,  my  dear  !"  and  gave  my 
little  basket  of  housekeeping  keys  such  a  shake, 
that  they  sounded  like  little  bells,  and  rang  me 
hopefully  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  VII.— The  Ghost's  Walk. 

While  Esther  sleeps,  and  while  Esther  wakes, 
it  is  still  wet  weather  down  at  the  place  in  Lin- 
colnshire. The  rain  is  ever  falling,  drip,  drip, 
drip,  by  day  and  night,  upon  the  broad  flag  terrace- 
pavement,  The  Ghost's  Walk.  The  weather  is 
so  very  bad,  down  in  Lincolnshire,  that  the  live- 
liest imagination  can  scarcely  apprehend  its  ever 
being  fine  again.  Not  that  there  is  any  super- 
abundant life  of  imagination  on  the  spot,  for  Sir 
Leicester  is  not  here  (and,  truly,  even  if  he  were, 
would  not  do  much  for  it  in  that  particular) ,  but 
is  in  Paris  with  my  Lady;  and  solitude,  with 
dusky  wings,  sits  brooding  upon  Chesney  Wold. 

There  may  be  some  notions  of  fancy  among  the 
lower  animals  at  Chesney  Wold.  The  horses  in 
the  stables — the  long  stables  in  a  barren,  red-brick 
court-yard,  where  there  is  a  great  bell  in  a  turret, 
and  a  clock  with  a  large  face,  which  the  pigeons 
who  live  near  it,  and  who  love  to  perch  upon  its 
Bhoidders,  seem  to  be  always  consulting — they 
may  contemplate  some  mental  pictures  of  fine 
weather,  on  occasions,  and  may  be  better  artists 
at  them  than  the  grooms.  The  old  roan,  so  fa- 
mous for  cross-country  work,  turning  his  large 
eyeball  to  the  grated  window  near  his  rack,  may 
remember  the  fresh  leaves  that  glisten  there  at 
other  times,  and  the  scents  that  stream  in,  and 
may  have  a  fine  run  with  the  hounds,  while  the 
human  helper,  clearing  out  the  next  stall,  never 
stirs  beyond  liis  pitchfork  and  birch-broom.  The 
gray,  whose  place  is  opposite  the  door,  and  who, 
with  an  impatient  rattle  of  his  halter,  pricks  his 
ears,  and  turns  his  head  so  wistfully  when  it  is 
opened,  and  to  whom  the  opener  says,  "  Woa 
gray,  then,  steady  !  Noabody  wants  you  to-day !" 
may  know  it  quite  as  well  as  the  man.  The 
whole  s<!emingly  monotonous  and  uncompanion- 
able half-dozen,  stabled  together,  may  pass  the 
long  wet  hours,  when  the  door  is  shut,  in  livelier 


communication  than  is  held  in  the  servants'  hall, 
or  at  the  Dedlock  Arms  ;  or  may  even  beguile  the 
time  by  improving  (perhaps  corrupting)  the  pony 
in  the  loose  box  in  the  corner. 

So  the  mastifi",  dozing  in  his  kennel,  in  the 
court-yard,  with  his  large  head  on  his  paws,  may 
think  of  the  hot  sunshine,  when  the  shadows  of 
the  stable-buildings  tire  his  patience  out  by  chang- 
ing, and  leave  him,  at  one  time  of  the  day,  no 
broader  refuge  than  the  shadow  of  his  own  house, 
where  he  sits  on  end,  panting  and  growling  short, 
and  very  much  wanting  something  to  worry,  be- 
sides himself  and  chain.  So  now,  half-waking 
and  all-winking,  he  may  recall  the  house  full  of 
company,  the  coach-houses  full  of  vehicles,  the 
stables  full  of  horses,  and  the  outbuildings  full 
of  attendants  upon  horses,  until  he  is  undecided 
about  the  present,  and  comes  forth  to  see  how  it 
is.  Then,  with  an  impatient  shake  of  himself, 
he  may  growl,  in  the  spirit,  "  Rain,  rain,  rain ! 
Nothing  but  rain — and  no  family  here!"  as  he 
goes  in  p.gain,  and  lies  down  with  a  gloomy  yawn. 

So  with  the  dogs  in  the  keimel-buildings  across 
the  park,  who  have  their  restless  fits,  and  whose 
doleful  voices,  when  the  wind  has  been  very  ob- 
stinate, have  even  made  it  known  in  the  house  it- 
self: up-stairs,  down  stairs,  and  in  my  lady's  cham- 
ber. They  may  hunt  the  whole  country-side,  while 
the  ram-drops  are  pattering  round  their  inactivity. 
So  the  rabbits  with  their  self-betraying  tails,  frisk- 
ing in  and  out  of  holes  at  roots  of  trees,  may  be 
lively  with  ideas  of  the  breezy  days  when  their 
ears  are  blown  about,  or  of  those  seasons  of  in- 
terest when  there  are  sweet  young  plants  to  gnaw. 
The  turkey  in  the  poultiy-yard,  always  troubled 
with  a  class-grievance  (probably  Christmas),  may 
be  reminiscent  of  that  summer  mornmg  wrong- 
fully taken  from  him,  when  he  got  into  the  lane 
among  the  felled  trees,  where  there  was  a  bam 
and  ban:ley.  The  discontented  goose,  who  stoops 
to  pass  under  the  old  gateway,  tvventy  feet  high, 
may  gabble  out,  if  we  only  knew  it,  a  waddling 
preference  for  weather  when  the  gateway  casts 
its  shadow  on  the  gromid. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  not  much  fancy 
otherwise  stirring  at  Chesney  Wold.  If  there  be 
a  little  at  any  odd  moment,  it  goes,  like  a  little 
noise  in  that  old  echoing  place,  a  long  way,  and 
usually  leads  ofl"  to  ghosts  and  mystery. 

It  has  rained  so  hard  and  ramed  so  long,  down 
in  Lincolnshire,  that  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  the  old 
housekeeper  at  Chesney  Wold,  has  several  times 
taken  off"  her  spectacles  and  cleaned  them,  to 
make  certain  that  the  drops  were  not  upon  the 
glasses.  Mrs.  Rouncewell  might  have  been  suf- 
ficiently assured  by  hearing  the  rain,  but  that  she 
is  rather  deaf,  which  nothing  will  induce  her  to 
believe.  She  is  a  fine  old  lady,  handsome,  stately, 
wonderfully  neat,  and  has  such  a  back,  and  such 
a  stomacher,  that  if  her  stays  should  turn  out 
when  she  dies  to  have  been  a  broad  old-fashioned 
family  fire-grate,  nobody  who  knows  her  would 
have  cause  to  be  surprised.  Weather  affects  Mrs. 
Rouncewell  little.  The  house  is  there  in  all 
weathers,  and  the  house,  as  she  expresses  it,  "  is 
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what  she  looks  at."  She  sits  in  her  room  (in  a 
side  passage  on  the  ground  floor,  with  an  arched 
window  commandmg  a  smooth  quadrangle,  adorn- 
ed at  regular  mtervals  with  smooth  round  trees 
and  smooth  round  blocks  of  stone,  as  if  the  trees 
were  going  to  play  at  bowls  with  the  stones), 
and  the  whole  house  reposes  on  her  mind.  She 
can  open  it  on  occasion,  and  be  busy  and  flutter- 
e<l ;  but  it  is  shut-up  now,  and  lies  on  the  breadth 
©f  Mrs.  E/Outicewell's  iron-bound  bosom,  in  a 
majestic  sleep. 

It  is  the  next  difficult  thing  to  an  impossibility 
to  imagme  Chesney  Wold  without  Mrs.  Rounce- 
well,  but  she  has  only  been  here  fifty  years.  Ask 
her  how  long,  this  rainy  day,  and  she  shall  an- 
swer, "  fifty  year  three  months  and  a  fortnight, 
by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  if  I  live  'till  Tuesday." 
Mr.  Rouncewell  died  some  time  before  the  de- 
cease of  the  pretty  fashion  of  pig-tails,  and  mod- 
estly hid  his  own  (if  he  took  it  with  him)  in  a 
corner  of  the  church-yard  in  the  park,  near  the 
mouldy  porch.  He  was  born  m  the  market  town, 
and  so  was  his  young  widow.  Her  progress  in 
the  family  began  in  the  time  of  the  last  Sir  Lei- 
cester, and  originated  in  the  still-room. 

The  present  representative  of  the  Dedlocks  is 
an  excellent  master.  He  supposes  all  liis  de- 
pendents to  be  utterly  bereft  of  individual  char- 
acters, intentions,  or  opinions,  and  is  persuaded 
that  he  was  born  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
their  having  any.  If  he  were  to  make  a  discovery 
to  the  contrary,  he  would  be  simply  stunned — 
would  never  recover  himself,  most  likely,  except 
to  gasp  and  die.  But  he  is  an  excellent  master 
still,  holdmg  it  a  part  of  his  state  to  be  so.  He 
has  a  great  liking  for  Mrs.  Rouncewell ;  he  says 
she  is  a  most  respectable,  creditable  woman.  He 
always  shakes  hands  with  her,  when  he  comes 
down  to  Chesney  Wold,  and  when  he  goes  away ; 
and  if  he  were  very  ill,  or  if  he  were  knocked 
down  by  accident,  or  run  over,  or  placed  in  any 
situation  expressive  of  a  Dedlock  at  a  disadvant- 
age, he  would  say  if  he  could  speak,  "  Leave  me, 
and  send  Mrs.  Ptouncewell  here  !"  feeling  his  dig- 
nity, at  such  a  pass,  safer  with  her  than  with  any 
body  else. 

Mrs.  Houncewell  has  knovvm  trouble.  She  has 
had  two  sons,  of  whom  the  younger  ran  wild, 
and  went  for  a  soldier,  and  naver  came  back. 
Even  to  this  hour,  Mrs.  Rouncewell's  calm  hands 
lose  their  composure  when  she  speaks  of  him, 
and  imfolding  themselves  from  her  stomacher, 
hover  about  her  in  an  agitated  manner,  as  she 
says,  what  a  likely  lad,  what  a  fine  lad,  what  a 
gay,  good-humored,  clever  lad  he  was  !  Her 
second  son  would  have  been  provided  for  at  Ches- 
ney Wold,  and  would  have  been  made  steward  in 
due  season ;  but  he  took,  when  he  was  a  school- 
boy, to  constructing  steam-engines  out  of  sauce- 
pans, and  setting  birds  to  draw  their  own  water, 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  labor ;  so  as- 
sisting them  with  artful  contrivance  of  hydraulic 
pressure,  that  a  thirsty  canary  had  only,  in  a  lit- 
eral sense,  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and 
tbe  job  was  done.  This  propensity  gave  Mrs. 
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Rouncewcll  great  uneasiness.  She  felt  it  vath  a 
mother's  anguish,  to  be  a  m.ove  in  the  Wat  Tyler 
direction :  well  knowing  that  Sir  Leicester  had 
that  general  inapression  of  an  aptitude  for  any 
art  to  which  smoke  and  a  tall  chimney  might  be 
considered  essential.  But  the  doomed  yoimg  re- 
bel (otherwise  a  mild  youth,  and  very  persever- 
ing) ,  showing  no  sign  of  grace  as  he  got  older ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  constructing  a  model  of  a 
power-loom,  she  was  fain,  with  many  tears,  to 
mention  his  backslidings  to  the  baronet.  "Mrs. 
Houncewell,"  said  Sir  Leicester,  "I  can  never 
consent  to  argue,  as  you  know,  with  any  one  on 
any  subject.  You  had  better  get  rid  of  your  boy; 
you  had  better  get  him  into  some  Works.  The 
iron  country  farther  north  is,  I  suppose,  the  con- 
genial direction  for  a  boy  with  these  tendencies." 
Farther  north  he  went,  and  farther  north  he  grew 
up ;  and  if  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  ever  saw  him, 
when  he  came  to  Chesney  Wold  to  visit  his 
mother,  or  ever  thought  of  him  afterward,  it  is 
certain  that  he  only  regarded  him  as  one  of  a 
body  of  some  odd  thousand  conspirators,  swarthy 
and  grim,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  turning  out 
by  torch-light,  two  or  three  nights  m  the  week, 
for  unlawful  purposes. 

Nevertheless  Mrs.  Bouncewell's  son  has,  in  the 
course  of  nature  and  art,  grown  up,  and  estab- 
lished himself,  and  married,  and  called  unto  him 
Mrs.  Houncewell's  grandson :  who,  being  out  of 
his  apprenticeship,  and  home  from  a  journey  in 
far  countries,  whither  he  was  sent  to  enlarge  his 
knowledge  and  complete  his  preparation  for  the 
venture  of  this  life,  stands  leaning  against  the 
chimney-piece  this  very  day,  in  Mrs.  E-oimcewell's 
room  at  Chesney  Wold. 

"  And,  again  and  again,  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
Watt !  And,  once  again,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
Watt!"  says  Mrs.  Rouncewell.  "You  are  a  fine 
young  fellow.  You  are  like  yom-  poor  uncle  George. 
Ah  !"  Mrs.  Ptouncewell's  hands  unquiet,  as  usual, 
on  this  reference. 

"  They  say  I  am  like  my  father,  grandmother." 

"  Like  him,  also,  my  dear — but  most  like  your 
poor  uncle  George !  And  your  dear  father." 
Mrs.  Roimcewell  folds  her  hands  again.  "He 
is  well?" 

"Thriving,  grandmother,  in  every  way." 

"I  am  thankful!"  Mrs.  E/Ouncewell  is  fond 
of  her  son,  but  has  a  plaintive  feeling  toward 
him — much  as  if  he  were  a  very  honorable  sol- 
dier, who  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

"He  is  quite  happy?"  says  she. 

"Quite." 

"  I  am  thankful !  So,  he  has  brought  you  up 
to  follow  in  his  ways,  and  has  sent  you  into  for- 
eign countries  and  the  like  ?  Well,  he  knows 
best.  There  may  be  a  world  beyond  Chesney 
Wold  that  I  don't  understand.  Though  I  am 
not  young,  either.  And  I  have  seen  a  quantity 
of  good  company  too  !" 

"  Grandmother,"  says  the  young  man,  chang- 
ing the  subject,  "  what  a  very  pretty  girl  that 
was,  I  found  with  you  just  now.  You  called  her 
Rosa?" 
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"Yes,  child.  She  is  daughter  of  a  widow  in 
the  village.  Maids  arc  so  hard  to  teach,  nowa- 
days, that  I  have  put  her  about  me  young.  She's 
an  apt  scholar,  and  will  do  well.  She  shows  the 
hause  already,  very  pretty.  She  lives  with  me, 
at  my  table  here." 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  driven  her  away  ?" 
"  She  supposes  we  have  family  affairs  to  speak 
about,  I  dare  say.  She  is  very  modest.  It  is  a 
fine  quality  in  a  young  woman.  And  scarcer," 
says  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  expanding  her  stomacher 
to  its  utmost  limits,  "  than  it  formerly  was  !" 

The  young  man  inclines  his  head,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  precepts  of  experience.  Mrs. 
Rouncewell  listens. 

"Wheels!"  says  she.  They  have  long  been 
audible  to  the  younger  ears  of  her  companion. 
"What  wheels  on  such  a  day  as  this,  for  gra- 
cious sake?" 

After  a  short  interval,  a  tap  at  the  door. 
"  Come  in !"  A  dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  shy, 
village  beauty  comes  in — so  fresh  in  her  rosy  and 
yet  delicate  bloom,  that  the  drops  of  rain,  which 
have  beaten  on  her  hair,  look  like  the  dew  upon 
a  flower  fresh-gathered. 

"What  company  is  this,  Rosa?"  says  Mrs. 
Rouncewell. 

"  It's  two  yoimg  men  in  a  gig,  ma'am,  who 
want  to  see  the  house — yes,  and  if  you  please,  I 
told  them  so!"  in  quick  reply  to  a  gesture  of 
dissent  from  the  housekeeper.  "I  went  to  the 
hall -door,  and  told  them  it  was  the  wrong  day, 
and  the  wrong  hour ;  but  the  young  man  who 
was  driving  took  off  his  hat  in  the  wet,  and  beg- 
ged me  to  bring  this  card  to  you." 

"Read  it,  my  dear  Watt,"  said  the  house- 
keeper. 

Rosa  is  so  shy  as  she  gives  it  to  him,  that  they 
drop  it  between  them,  and  almost  knock  their 
foreheads  together  as  they  pick  it  up.  Rosa  is 
sihyer  than  before. 

"Mr.  Guppy,"  is  all  the  information  the  card 
yields. 

"Guppy!"  repeats  Mrs.  Rouncewell.  ^^ Mr. 
Guppy  I     Nonsense,  I  never  heard  of  him  !" 

"  If  you  please,  he  told  me  that !"  says  Ptosa. 
"But  he  said  that  he  and  the  other  young  gen- 
tleman came  from  London  only  last  night  by  the 
mail,  on  business  at  the  magistrates'  meeting 
ten  miles  off,  this  morning ;  and  that  as  their 
business  was  soon  over,  and  they  had  heard  a 
great  deal  said  of  Chesney  Wold,  and  really  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  themselves,  they  had  come 
thi-ough  the  wet  to  see  it.  They  are  lawyers.  He 
says  he  is  not  in  Mr.  Tulkinghorn's  oiiice,  but 
is  sure  he  may  make  use  of  Mr.  Tulkinghorn's 
name,  if  necessary."  Findmg,  now  she  leaves 
off,  that  she  has  been  making  quite  a  long  speech, 
Rosa  is  shyer  than  ever. 

Now,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  is,  in  a  manner,  part 
and  parcel  of  th«  place  ;  and,  besides,  is  supposed 
to  have  made  Mrs.  Rouncewell's  will.  The  old 
lady  relaxes,  consents  to  the  admission  of  the 
visitors  as  a  favor,  and  dismisses  Rosa.  The 
^•andson,  however,  being  smitten  by  a  sudden 


wish  to  see  the  house  himself,  proposes  to  join 
the  party.  The  grandmother,  who  is  pleased 
that  he  should  have  that  interest,  accompanies 
him — though,  to  do  him  justice,  ho  is  exceeding- 
ly unwilling  to  troixble  her. 

"Much  obliged  to  you,  ma'am!"  says  Mr. 
Guppy,  divesting  himself  of  his  wet  dreadnought 
in  the  hall.  "  Us  London  lawyers  don't  often 
get  an  out ;  and  when  we  do,  we  like  to  maka 
the  most  of  it,  you  know." 

The  old  housekeeper,  with  a  gracious  severity 
of  deportment,  waves  her  hand  toward  the  great 
staircase.  Mr.  Guppy  and  his  friend  follow  Rosa, 
Mrs.  Rouncewell  and  her  grandson  follow  them, 
a  young  gardener  goes  before  to  open  the  shutters. 
As  is  usually  the  case  with  people  who  go  over 
houses,  Mr.  Guppy  and  his  friend  are  dead  beat 
before  they  have  well  begim.  They  straggle 
about  in  wrong  places,  look  at  wrong  things, 
don't  care  for  the  right  things,  gape  when  more 
rooms  are  opened,  exhibit  profound  depression  ©f 
spirits,  and  are  clearly  knocked  up.  In  each  suc- 
cessive chamber  that  they  enter,  Mrs.  Rounce- 
well, who  is  as  upright  as  the  house  itself,  rests 
apart  in  a  window-seat,  or  other  such  nook,  and 
listens  with  stately  approval  to  Rosa's  exposition. 
Her  grandson  is  so  attentive  to  it,  that  Rosa  i« 
shyer  than  ever — and  prettier.  Thus  they  pass 
on  from  room  to  room,  raising  the  pictured  Ded- 
loeks  for  a  few  brief  minutes  as  the  young  gar- 
dener admits  the  light,  and  reconsigning  them  to 
their  graves  as  he  shuts  it  out  again.  It  appears 
to  the  afflicted  Mr.  Guppy  and  his  inconsolable 
friend,  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  Dedlocks,  whose 
family-greatness  seems  to  consist  in  their  never 
having  done  any  thing  to  distinguish  themselves, 
for  seven  hundred  years. 

Even  the  long  drawing-room  of  Chesney  Wold 
can  not  revive  Mr.  Guppy's  spirits.  He  is  so 
low  that  he  droops  on  the  threshold,  and  has 
hardly  strength  of  mind  to  enter.  But  a  portrait 
over  the  chimney-piece,  painted  by  the  fashion- 
able artist  of  the  day,  acts  upon  him  like  a  charm. 
He  recovers  in  a  moment.  He  stares  at  it  with 
uncommon  interest;  he  seems  to  be  fixed  and 
fascinated  by  it. 

"Dear  me!"  says  Mr.  Guppy.    "Who's  that?" 

"The  picture  over  the  fire-place,"  says  Rosa, 

"  is  the  portrait  of  the  present  Lady  Dedlock.    It 

is  considered  a   perfect   likeness,   and   the   best 

work  of  the  master." 

"'Blest!"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  staring  in  a  kind 
of  dismay  at  his  friend,  "  if  I  can  ever  have  seen 
her.  Yet  I  know  her !  Has  the  picture  been 
engraved,  miss?" 

"The  picture  has  never  been  engraved.  Sir 
Leicester  has  always  refused  permission." 

"Well!"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  in  a  low  voice,  "I'll 
be  shot  if  it  an't  very  curious  how  well  I  know 
that  picture  !     So  that's  Lady  Dedlock,  is  it?" 

"  The  picture  on  the  right  is  the  present  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock.  The  picture  on  the  left  is  his 
father,  the  late  Sir  Leicester." 

Mr.  Guppy  has  no  eyes  for  either  of  these  mag- 
nates.    "  It's  unaccotintable  to  me,"  ho  says,  stili 
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staring  at  the  portrait,  "how  well  I  know  that 
picture  !  I'm  dashed  !"  adds  Mr.  Guppy,  look- 
ing round,  "if  I  don't  think  I  must  have  had  a 
dream  of  that  picture,  you  know  !" 

As  no  one  present  takes  any  especial  interest 
in  Mr.  Guppy's  dreams,  the  probability  is  not 
pursued.  But  he  still  remains  so  absorbed  by 
the  portrait,  that  he  stands  immovable  before  it 
tmtil  the  young  gardener  has  closed  the  shutters ; 
when  he  comes  out  of  the  room  in  a  dazed  state, 
that  is  an  odd  though  a  sufficient  substitute  for 
interest,  and  follows  into  the  succeeding  rooms 
with  a  confused  stare,  as  if  he  were  looking  every 
where  for  Lady  Dedlock  again. 

He  sees  no  more  of  her.  He  sees  her  rooms, 
which  are  the  last  shown,  as  being  very  elegant, 
and  he  looks  out  ©f  the  windows  from  which  she 
looked  out,  not  long  ago,  upon  the  weather  that 
bored  her  to  death.  All  things  have  an  end — 
even  houses  that  people  take  infinite  pains  to 
see,  and  are  tired  of  before  they  begin  to  see 
them.  He  has  come  to  the  end  of  the  sight,  and 
the  fresh  village  beauty  to  the  end  of  her  descrip- 
tion ;  which  is  always  this  : 

"  The  terrace  below  is  much  admired.  It  is 
called,  from  an  old  story  in  the  family.  The 
Ghost's  Walk." 

"No?"  says  Mr.  G^ppy,  greedily  curious; 
"  what's  the  story,  miss  ?  Is  it  any  thing  about 
a  picture?" 

"  Pray  tell  us  the  story,"  says  Watt,  in  a  half 
whisper. 

"  I  don't  know  it,  sir."  Rosa  is  shyer  than 
ever. 

"It  is  not  related  to  visitors ;  it  is  almost  for- 
gotten," says  the  housekeej)er,  advancing.  "It 
has  never  been  more  than  a  family  anecdote." 

"  You'll  excuse  my  asking  again  if  it  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  a  picture,  ma'am,"  observes 
Mr.  Guppy,  "because  I  do  assure  you  that  the 
more  I  think  of  that  picture  the  better  I  know  it, 
without  knowing  how  I  know  it !" 

The  story  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  picture ; 
the  housekeeper  can  guarantee  that.  Mr.  Guppy 
is  obliged  to  her  for  the  information  ;  and  is  more- 
over, generally  obliged.  He  retires  with  his 
friend,  guided  down  another  staircase  by  the 
young  gardener ;  and  presently  is  heard  to  drive 
away.  It  is  now  dusk.  Mrs.  Eouncewell  can 
trust  to  the  discretion  of  her  two  young  hearers, 
and  may  tell  them  how  the  terrace  came  to  have 
that  ghostly  name.  She  seats  herself  in  a  large 
chair  by  the  fast-darkcming  window,  and  tells 
them : 

*'  In  the  wicked  days,  my  dears,  of  King  Charles 
the  First — I  mean,  of  course,  in  the  wicked  days 
of  the  rebels  who  leagued  themselves  against  that 
excellent  King — Sir  Morbury  Dedlock  was  the 
owner  of  Chesney  Wold.  Whether  there  was 
any  account  of  a  ghost  in  the  family  before  those 
days,  I  can't  say.  I  should  think  it  very  likely 
indeed." 

Mrs.  Rouncewell  holds  this  opinion,  because 
she  considers  that  a  family  of  such  antiquity  and 
importance  has  a  right  to  a  ghost.     She  regards 


a  ghost  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  upper 
classes ;  a  genteel  distinction  to  which  the  com- 
mon people  have  no  claim. 

"Sir  Morbury  Dedlock,"  says  Mrs.  Rounce- 
well, "was,  I  have  no  occasion  to  say,  on  the 
side  of  the  blessed  martyr.  But  it  is  supposed 
that  his  lady,  who  had  none  of  the  family  blood 
in  her  veins,  favored  the  bad  caixse.  It  is  said 
that  she  had  relations  among  King  Charles's 
enemies ;  that  she  was  in  correspondence  with 
them;  and  that  she  gave  them  information. 
When  any  of  the  country  gentlemen  who  followed 
His  Majesty's  cause  met  here,  it  is  said  that  my 
lady  was  always  nearer  to  the  door  of  their 
council-room  than  they  supposed.  Do  you  hear 
a  sound  like  a  footstep  passing  along  the  terrace, 
Watt?" 

Rosa  draws  nearer  to  the  housekeeper. 

"I  hear  the  rain-drip  on  the  stones,"  replies 
the  young  man,  "  and  I  hear  a  curioiis  echo — I 
suppose  an  echo — ^which  is  very  like  a  halting 
step." 

The  housekeeper  gravely  nods  and  continues. 

"  Partly  on  account  of  this  division  between 
them,  and  partly  on  other  accounts,  Sir  Morbury 
and  his  lady  led  a  troubled  life.  She  was  a  lady 
of  a  haughty  temper.  They  were  not  well  suited 
to  each  other  in  age  or  character,  and  they  had 
no  children  to  moderate  between  them.  After 
her  favorite  brother,  a  yoimg  gentleman,  was 
killed  in  the  civil  wars  (by  Sir  Morbury' s  near 
kmsman),  her  feeling  was  so  violent  that  she 
hated  the  race  into  which  she  had  married. 
When  the  Dedlocks  were  about  to  ride  out  from 
Chesney  Wold  in  the  King's  cause,  she  is  sup- 
posed to  have  more  than  once  stolen  down  into 
the  stables  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  lamed  their 
horses ;  and  the  story  is,  that  once,  at  such  an 
hour,  her  husband  saw  her  gliding  down  the 
stairs,  and  followed  her  into  the  stall  where  his 
own  favorite  horse  stood.  There  he  seized  her 
by  the  wrist ;  and  in  a  struggle  or  in  a  fall,  or 
through  the  horse  being  frightened  and  lashing 
out,  she  was  lamed  in  the  hip,  and  from  that 
hour  began  to  pine  away." 

The  housekeeper  has  dropped  her  voice  to  little 
more  than  a  whisper. 

"  She  had  been  a  lady  of  a  handsome  figure 
and  a  noble  carriage.  She  never  complained  of 
the  change ;  she  never  spoke  to  any  one  of  being 
crippled,  or  of  being  in  pain ;  but,  day  by  day, 
she  tried  to  walk  upon  the  terrace ;  and,  with 
the  help  of  a  stick,  and  with  the  help  of  the  stone 
balustrade,  went  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  up 
and  down,  in  sun  and  shadow,  with  greater  diffi- 
culty every  day.  At  last,  one  afternoon,  her  hus- 
band (to  whom  she  had  never,  on  any  persuasion, 
opened  her  lips  since  that  night) ,  standing  at  the 
great  south  window,  saw  her  drop  upon  the  pave- 
ment. He  hastened  down  to  raise  her,  but  she 
repulsed  him  as  he  bent  over  her,  and  looking 
at  him  fixedly  and  coldly,  said,  '  I  will  die  here, 
where  I  have  walked.  And  I  will  walk  here, 
though  I  am  in  my  grave.  I  will  walk  here  until 
the  pride  of  this  house  is  humbled.     And  when 
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calamity,  or  when  disgrace  is  coming  to  it,  let 
the  Dedlocks  listen  for  my  step  !'  " 

Watt  looks  at  Rosa.  Rosa,  in  the  dcpening 
gloom,  looks  down  iip©n  the  ground,  half  fright- 
ened, and  half  shy. 

"  There  and  then  she  died.  And  from  those 
days,"  says  Mrs.  Rouncewcll,  "the  name  has 
come  down — The  Ghost's  Walk.  If  the  tread  is 
an  echo,  it  is  an  echo  that  is  only  heard  after 
dark,  and  is  often  unheard  for  a  long  while  to- 
gether. But  it  comes  back,  from  time  to  time ; 
and  so  sure  as  there  is  sickness  or  death  in  the 
family,  it  will  be  heard  then." 

" — And  disgrace,  grandmother — "  says  Watt. 

"Disgrace  never  comes  to  Chesney  Wold,"  re- 
turns the  housekeeper. 

Her  grandson  apologizes,  with  "True.    True." 

'*  That  is  the  story.  Whatever  the  sound  is, 
it  is  a  worrying  sound,"  says  Mrs.  Rouncewell, 
getting  up  from  her  chair,  "  and  what  is  to  be 
noticed  in  it  is,  that  it  must  be  heard.  My  lady, 
who  is  afraid  of  nothing,  admits  that  when  it  is 
there,  it  must  be  heard.  You  can  not  shut  it 
aut.  Watt,  there  is  a  tall  French  clock  behind 
you  (placed  there,  a'  purpose)  that  has  a  loud 
beat  when  it  is  in  motion,  and  can  play  music. 
You  understand  how  those  things  are  managed?" 

"Pretty  well,  grandmother,  I  tliink." 

"Set  it  a-going." 

Watt  sets  it  a-going — music  and  all. 

"Now,  come  hither,"  says  the  housekeeper. 
"Hither,  child,  toward  my  lady's  pillow.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  dark  enough  yet,  but  listen  ! 
Can  you  hear  the  sound  upon  the  terrace,  through 
the  music,  and  the  beat,  and  every  tiling?" 

"I  certainly  can !" 

"So  my  lady  says." 

THE  RUSSIAN  CZAR  AT  A  PUBLIC 
BALL. 

TO  provide  resources  for  the  invalids  of  the 
Russian  army,  great  care  is  taken  ;  and  in 
addition  to  more  fixed  estimates,  the  emperor 
makes  extraordinary  exertions,  by  balls,  and  lot- 
teries, and  masquerades,  of  a  charitable  nature, 
to  augment  the  ways  and  means  of  the  veterans 
who  have  been  disabled  in  his  service.  Some- 
times the  ball,  the  lottery,  and  the  masquerade 
are  all  combined  in  one  festive  display.  Of  course, 
such  displays  take  place  in  winter,  which  is  the 
St.  Petersburg  season.  It  is  not  two  years  since 
I  was  present  on  one  of  these  occasions,  round 
which  the  emperor  threw  all  the  attractions  of 
his  gorgeous  court.  And,  as  the  festivities  were 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  military  invalids,  I 
may  be  excused  for  lingering  for  awhile  on  the 
details  which  I  witnessed.  Besides,  often  as  the 
emperor,  who  is  the  real  commander-in-chief  of 
ail  the  Russian  forces,  has  been  described,  the 
subject  is  far  from  being  picked  to  the  bone  ;  and 
what  I  saw  of  him  it  will  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
the  reader  to  leam. 

It  is  the  military  frequenters,  with  their  pro- 
digious variety  of  costumes,  who  give  so  much 
splendor  to  the  celebrated  masquerades  of  St. 


Petersburg.  These  are  conducted  on  the  model 
of  the  still  more  celebrated  masquerades  of  old, 
in  Venice.  The  approximation  is  the  less  com- 
plete, of  course,  because  the  climate  is  so  differ- 
ent. Open-air  assemblies,  for  pleasure's  sake, 
are  out  of  the  question,  in  a  northern  winter. 
The  merry-makers  would  have  little  else  to  do 
but  rub  each  other's  noses  with  snow,  to  prevent 
their  falling  off  gradually  after  they  had  been 
bleached  by  the  leprous-looking  frost-bite.  There 
are  nights  when  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  if  a  person  spits  out,  it  is  a  pellet  of 
ice  which  rattles  against  the  ground.  The  sud- 
den transition  from  such  a  winter  to  the  intense 
heat  ©f  the  Petersburg  summer  is  one  among 
several  conditions  which  render  a  residence  in 
that  capital  so  unfriendly  to  the  health  of  for- 
eigners, unless  they  come  in  the  plastic  time  of 
childhood,  and  grow,  with  many  precautions,  ac- 
climatized. 

The  place  of  assembly  for  these  great  festive 
or  charitable  demonstrations  (the  only  kind  of 
"demonstration,"  except  such  as  are  military, 
which  can  be  seen  in  Russia)  is  not  unworthy 
of  its  purposes.  It  is  probably  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  Europe  or  in  the  world,  and  is  called  the 
"  Hall  of  Nobility" — Salle  de  Noblesse — a  vast 
edifice,  capable  of  receiving  seven  thousand 
guests,  supported  inside  by  splendid  scagliola 
columns,  richly  decorated,  skillfully  laid  out,  dis- 
tributed into  a  vast  pit  for  dancing,  with  circum- 
ambient galleries  and  balconies,  with  retiring  or 
withdrawing  apartments  for  the  emperor  and  his 
court,  and  with  general  refreshment-rooms  in  the 
outer  circuit.  This  scene  is  lit  up  by  clusters 
of  wax-lights  the  beams  of  which  are  multiplied 
by  crystal  pendants  ;  while  the  wax-lights  them- 
selves are  many  thousands  in  number,  more 
numerous,  in  fact,  than  the  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  on  a  bright  frosty  night. 

A  great  masquerade  ball  for  the  benefit  of  the 
invalids,  in  such  a  place,  with  the  additional  at- 
traction of  the  promised  presence  of  the  Emperoi 
Nicholas,  was  irresistible.  I  determined  to  go  ; 
and  my  determination  was  the  more  natural  in- 
asmuch as  I  happened  to  possess  a  free  ticket. 
On  entering,  I  was  struck  by  the  novel  and  some- 
what grotesque  feature  imparted  to  the  scene  by 
the  lottery  prizes,  which  had  lain  there  "  on 
view"  for  some  days  previously.  I  found  a 
crowd  which  was  afterward  estimated  at  seven 
thousand ;  but,  I  dare  say,  it  numbered  five  or 
six  only. 

Perfectly  lost  in  the  vastness  of  the  place,  the 
multitude  assembled,  and  the  grotesque  horror 
of  beautiful  forms  without  human  faces,  I  sat 
down  for  awhile,  near  the  orchestra.  The 
benches,  on  one  of  which  I  was,  rose  here  in 
successive  tiers,  from  the  vast,  pit-like  saloon  to 
the  surrounding  gallery,  which  was  overhung  by 
another  gallery,  and  abutted  upon  several  splen- 
did refreshment-rooms.  Before  and  below,  the 
crowd  was  particularly  dense  around  a  little  ros- 
trum, on  which  a  glass  wheel  and  several  oflicials 
who  plied  it,  stood  together.  The  press,  the 
throng,  the  hustling,  the  jostling,  the  redness  of 
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faces  where  they  could  be  seen,  and  the  activity 
of  elbows  where  they  could  be  insidiously  insert- 
ed, were  raging  around.  A  similar  apparatus, 
besieged  by  similar  votaries,  stood  at  the  other 
three  corners  of  the  saloon.  In  the  ancillary 
apartments  there  were  more  of  these  shrines  of 
gambling  ;  a  gambling  in  which  only  one  class 
was  sure  to  win,  a  class  unvexed  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  game,  the  invalided  veterans,  the 
brave  old  disabled  soldiers  of  the  empire.  For 
their  sakes  was  all  this  gorgeous  commotion  ;  for 
their  sakes  this  splendid  mob  bustled  about  the 
"  Ailetpii  Allegri;''^  that  is,  the  wheels  of  fortune, 
the  lottery  stands,  the  stalls  of  fate.  All  round 
these,  and  between  them,  circulated  the  pervading 
immensity  of  the  masquerade. 

Tired  of  this  part  of  the  scene,  I  asked  the 
person  next  me,  in  what  part  of  the  room  the 
emperor  was.  I  had  already  seen  Alexander, 
the  crown  prince,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the  Grand 
Due  Hcriticr,  walking  about  with  a  lady  on  his 
arm,  his  handsome  open  countenance  radiant 
with  the  smiles  that  are  so  easily  lit  there. 

"  The  emperor,"  said  the  person  whom  I  had 
asked,  "passed  this  way  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  since,  and  must  be  somewhere  yonder," 
and  he  pointed  to  the  end  of  the  saloon,  opposite 
the  orchestra. 

I  arose,  ascended  the  flights  of  stairs  that  con- 
ducted to  the  Boulevard-like  gallery,  and  I  be- 
gan to  thread  my  way  behind  the  scagliola  col- 
umns. Beyond  these,  across  the  width  of  the 
corridor,  arose  the  wall  which  was  the  running 
boundary  of  the  corridor  on  the  other  side  ;  and 
into  this  wall  were  let  tall  mirrors,  which  multi- 
plied every  particular  of  the  confused  and  shift- 
ing splendor  of  the  roems. 

When  I  reached  the  further  end  of  the  gallery, 
a  spectacle  was  offered  to  me,  which  arrested  all 
my  attention.  I  must  premise,  that  when  the 
emperor  attends  these  festivities,  or  others  of  a 
like  nature,  he  evinces  certain  likings,  feelings, 
tastes.  He  is  not  entirely  indifferent  as  to  what 
his  subjects  may  do.  If  there  be  one  thing  more 
than  another  which  he  abhors,  it  is  that  in  these 
scenes  of  familiar  relaxation,  in  which  he  min- 
gles to  unbend  his  own  mind,  while  contributing 
indirectly  a  new  interest  to  the  revels  of  others, 
he  should  be  saluted  as  emperor,  or  beset  by  the 
unmannerly  siege  of  a  universal  stare.  It  is 
strictly  understood,  or,  as  the  fashionable  jargon 
is,  de  rigueur,  that  he  is  present  as  any  other 
stranger,  not  to  be  noted,  not  to  be  quoted,  quite 
incognitus.  Here  he  comes,  like  any  one  else, 
to  amuse  himself,  to  forget  imperial  cares  for  a 
brief  moment.  Nothing  pleases  him  more  than 
to  let  him  pass.  Can  he  not  be  as  any  other  of 
the  countless  visitors,  who  engage  in  the  intricate 
tactics  of  these  grave  and  sober  saturnalia — this 
game  of  small  mystery — this  strategic  maze  of 
hushed  frolic — these  profound  combinations  of 
grown-up  gentlemen  and  ladies  at  hide-and-seek  1 
I  had  easily  figured  to  myself,  that  it  was 
easier  for  the  emperor  to  let  people  know  that 
such  was  his  wish,  than  for  others  to  affect  an 
unconsciousness  which  they  did  not  feel,  or  an 


indifference  which  they  felt  stih  less.  I  had 
guessed  that,  in  such  scenes,  his  desire  to  be 
allowed  to  move  about  unnoticed,  was  difficult 
to  be  reduced  to  perfect  practice.  But  I  was 
far  indeed  from  being  prepared  for  what  I  beheld. 

Sauntering  idly  along,  I  became  conscious, 
not  of  a  start  among  the  throng — not  of  any  ex- 
clamation— not  even  of  any  particular  hush,  but 
of  an  indefinable  sensation  around  me.  Crowds 
have  their  general  physiognomies  like  individuals. 
This  sensation  was  as  perceptible  as  a  change 
of  countenance,  and  as  silent.  I  looked  up,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  vacant  place,  from  which  every 
one  had  shrunk  back,  as  from  a  plague-stricken 
spot,  or  a  haunted  floor,  or  a  "  fairy-ring,"  about 
ten  yards  onward  and  facing  me,  I  saw  the  em- 
peror (his  head  bare),  standing  alone,  with  his 
back  against  the  opposite  wall.  I  had  often  seen 
him  before  in  the  streets,  but  never  with  so  good 
an  opportunity  of  noting  his  physiognomy,  de- 
portment, figure,  and  whole  appearance. 

"  Now,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  let  me  realize  this 
with  accuracy.  It  is  not  so  much  the  Sovereign 
of  Russia  whom  you  see  there,  as  it  is  Russia 
itself — a  power — a  sway,  in  a  single  person.  He 
is  the  only  surviving  instance  or  ensample  of 
types,  such  as  loomed  before  the  minds  of  the 
prophets  of  God  aforetime,  and  have  been  thought 
worthy  to  be  the  themes  of  their  awful  predic- 
tions. This  is  Cyrus,  or  the  second  Csesar  ;  this 
a  mystic  statue — not  that  of  which  the  head 
was  of  fine  gold,  but  the  breast  and  the  arms  of 
silver,  and  the  belly  and  the  thighs  of  brass,  and 
the  legs  of  iron  ;  the  feet  part  of  iron,  and  part 
of  clay." 

Not  such ;  yet  assuredly  such  like. 

I  forgot  every  thing  around  me,  except  tliat 
great  mighty  figure  towering  aloft.  It  were  use- 
less to  describe  very  particularly  the  present  Em- 
peror "  of  all  the  Russias."  People  in  England 
still  remember  him,  as  he  was  when  he  visited 
us  in  his  magnificent  youth.  Years  have  indeed 
made  some  change.  His  hair  is  thin,  which  was 
then  so  abundant.  Public  care  has  written  some 
lines  on  a  face,  far  more  commanding,  though 
perhaps  less  haughty,  and  certainly  less  bloom- 
ing than  in  those  days.  But  he  has  still  the 
same  marvelous  width  of  chest  and  sh(sulder,  the 
same  royal-looking  height,  the  same  large  open 
blue  eye,  full  of  authority  and  instinct  with  mind ; 
a  forehead  which  is  even  broader  and  loftier  than 
of  old,  and  which  never  yet  belonged  to  one  whos« 
mental  powers  were  not  extraordinary ;  and  tliat 
statuesque  sot  of  the  head,  which,  if  it  wore  no 
crown,  would  yet  make  you  know  it  for  the  head 
of  some  mighty  king. 

"  They  would  have  proclaimed  him,"  said  I  to 
myself,  "  on  their  shields,  in  the  days  of  Attila, 
or  of  Clovis." 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  emperor  was 
standing  alone,  as  I  have  said  ;  his  back  resting 
against  the  wall,  and  a  crowd  of  the  most  per- 
sistent gazers  around.  He  looked  vexed — even 
melancholy  They  would  not  grant  hini  this 
casual  moment  of  amusement  untormented.  He 
had  the  air  of  one  at  bay.     He  faced  the  crowd 
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full,  and  wherever  his  glance  fell,  I  could  see  all 
eyes  sink  before  it  immediately.  It  rested  a  mo- 
ment on  myself  I  had  often  heard,  and  often 
read,  that  it  was  difficult  to  return  his  look  ;  and 
why  I  know  not.  It  is  but  an  eye  ;  yet,  whether 
it  was  the  involuntary  sympathy  I  felt  for  a  king 
thus  bayed  in  his  moments  of  relaxation,  or 
whether  it  was  that  in  his  piercing  glance,  there 
is  an  expression  as  if  he  were  about  to  address 
you,  and  thus  to  make  you  the  object  of  universal 
notice,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  I  too  dropped 
my  looks  to  the  ground. 

A  couple  of  masks  approached  him  as  if  to 
speak  ;  he  turned  full  upon  them,  to  give  the 
opportunity  ;  their  hearts  failed  them  at  once, 
and  with  a  low  courtesy,  they  shrank  back  again. 

I  saw  him  again  several  times  during  the  even- 
ing, once  walking  with  a  lady  (deeply  masked, 
if  I  remember).  His  dress  was  that  of  a  general 
officer,  and  he  wore  a  lofty  hussar's  cap,  with  a 
single  tall  feather  at  its  side.  It  made  his  stature 
seem  still  more  colossal. 

As  I  was  defiling  through  the  crowd,  I  felt 
shortly  afterward  a  sharp  blow  on  my  elbow. 
Turning,  I  saw  a  mask,  who,  looking  at  me  for 
a  moment,  retreated.  I  followed  till  my  guide 
had  sat  down  in  a  place  where  there  was  room 
for  two,  making  me  to  understand  that  I  was  to 
occupy  the  vacant  spot.  I  considered  her  figure 
for  a  moment,  and  then  feeling  perfectly  sure 
that  it  was  not  that  of  an  acquaintance,  I  declined. 
Without  any  answer,  I  strolled  my  way.  Having 
seen  what  a  masquerade  was  at  the  "  Nobles^ 
HalW^  I  soon  afterward  left  the  rooms  altogether, 
hoping  sincerely  that  the  proceeds  might  be  am- 
ple, for  the  sake  of  the  veteran  invalids  ;  and 
meditating  much  on  the  Czar,  whom  I  had  had  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  whom  these 
veterans  regarded  as  by  right  divine  their  per- 
petual "  Generalissimo." 


A  SLEEP  TO  STARTLE  US. 

BY    CHARLES    DICKENS. 

AT  the  top  of  Farringdon-street  in  the  city  of 
London,  once  adorned  by  the  Fleet  Prison, 
and  by  a  diabolical  jumble  of  nuisances  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  called  Fleet  Market,  is  a  broad 
new  thoroughfare  in  a  state  of  transition.  A  few 
years  hence,  and  we  of  the  present  generation 
will  find  it  not  an  easy  task  to  recall,  in  the 
thriving  street  which  will  arise  upon  this  spot, 
the  wooden  barriers  and  hoardings — the  pas- 
sages that  lead  to  nothing — the  glimpses  of  ob- 
scene Field-lane  and  Saffron-hill — the  mounds 
of  earth,  old  bricks,  and  oyster-shells — the  arched 
foundations  of  unbuilt  houses — the  backs  of 
miserable  tenements  with  patched  windows — 
the  odds  and  ends  of  fever-stricken  courts  and 
alleys — which  are  the  present  features  of  the 
place.  Not  less  perplexing  do  I  find  it  now,  to 
reckon  how  many  years  have  passed  since  I  trav- 
ersed these  by-ways  one  night  before  they  were 
laid  bare,  to  find  out  the  first  Ragged  School. 

If  I  say  it  is  ten  years  ago,  I  leave  a  handsome 
margin.  The  discovery  was  then  newly  made, 
that  to  talk  soundingly  in  parliament,  and  cheer 


for  Church  and  State,  or  to  consecrate  and  con- 
firm without  end,  or  to  perorate  to  any  extent  in 
a  thousand  market-places  about  all  the  ordinary 
topics  of  patriotic  songs  and  sentiments,  was 
merely  to  embellish  England  on  a  great  scale 
with  whited  sepulchres,  while  there  was,  in  every 
corner  of  the  land  where  its  people  were  closely 
accumulated,  profound  ignorance  and  perfect 
barbarism.  It  was  also  newly  discovered,  that 
out  of  these  noxious  sinks  where  they  were  born 
to  perish,  and  where  the  general  ruin  was  hatch- 
ing day  and  night,  the  people  would  not  come  to 
be  improved.  The  gulf  between  them  and  all 
wholesome  humanity  had  swollen  to  such  a 
depth  and  breadth,  that  they  were  separated  from 
it  as  by  impassable  seas  or  deserts  ;  and  so  they 
lived,  and  so  they  died  :  an  always-increasing 
band  of  outlaws  in  body  and  soul,  against  whom 
it  were  to  suppose  the  reversal  of  all  laws,  hu- 
man and  divine,  to  believe  that  society  could  at 
last  prevail. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  a  few  unaccredited 
messengers  of  Christianity,  whom  no  bishop  had 
ever  heard  of,  and  no  government-office  porter 
had  ever  seen,  resolved  to  go  to  the  miserable 
wretches  who  had  lost  the  way  to  them  ;  and  to 
set  up  places  of  instruction  in  their  own  degrad- 
ed haunts.  I  found  my  first  Ragged  School,  in 
an  obscure  place  called  West- street,  Saffron-hill, 
pitifully  struggling  for  life,  under  every  disad- 
vantage. It  had  no  means,  it  had  no  suitable 
rooms,  it  derived  no  power  or  protection  from  being 
recognized  by  any  authority,  it  attracted  within 
its  wretched  walls  a  fluctuating  swarm  of  faces — 
young  in  years  but  youthful  in  nothing  else — 
that  scowled  Hope  out  of  countenance.  It  was 
held  in  a  low-roofed  den,  in  a  sickening  atmos- 
phere, in  the  midst  of  taint,  and  dirt,  and  pesti- 
lence :  with  all  the  deadly  sins  let  loose,  howl- 
ing and  shrieking  at  the  doors.  Zeal  did  not 
supply  the  place  of  method  and  training  ;  the 
teachers  knew  little  of  their  office  ;  the  pupils, 
with  an  evil  sharpness,  found  them  out,  got  the 
better  of  them,  derided  them,  made  blasphemous 
answers  to  scriptural  questions,  sang,  fought, 
danced,  robbed  each  other ;  seemed  possessed  by 
legions  of  devils.  The  place  was  stormed  and 
carried,  over  and  over  again  ;  the  lights  were 
blown  out,  the  books  strewn  in  the  gutters,  and 
the  female  scholars  carried  off  triumphantly  to 
their  old  wickedness.  With  no  strength  in  it 
but  its  purpose,  the  school  stood  it  all  out  and 
made  its  way.  Some  two  years  since,  I  found 
it,  one  of  many  such,  in  a  large,  convenient  loft 
in  this  transition  part  of  Farringdon-street — quiet 
and  orderly,  full,  lighted  with  gas,  well  white- 
washed, numerously  attended,  and  thoroughly 
established. 

The  number  of  houseless  creatures  who  resort- 
ed to  it,  and  who  were  necessarily  turned  out 
when  it  closed,  to  hide  where  they  could  in  heaps 
of  moral  and  physical  pollution,  filled  the  man- 
agers with  pity.  To  relieve  some  of  the  more 
constant  and  deserving  scholars,  they  rented  a 
wretched  house,  where  a  few  common  beds — a 
dozen  or  a  dozen-and-a-half  perhaps — were  made 
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upon  the  floors.  This  was  the  Ragged  School 
Dormitory ;  and  when  I  found  the  school  in 
Farringdon-street,  I  found  the  dormitory  in  a 
court  hard  by,  which  in  the  time  of  the  cholera 
had  acquired  a  dismal  fame.  The  dormitory  was, 
in  all  respects,  save  as  a  small  beginning,  a  very 
discouraging  institution.  The  air  was  bad  ;  the 
dark  and  ruinous  building,  with  its  small  close 
rooms,  was  quite  unsuited  to  the  purpose  ;  and 
a  general  supervision  of  the  scattered  sleepers 
was  impossible.  I  had  great  doubts  at  the  time 
whether,  excepting  that  they  found  a  crazy  shel- 
ter for  their  heads,  they  were  better  than  in  the 
streets. 

Having  heard,  in  the  course  of  last  month, 
that  this  dormitory  (there  are  others  elsewhere) 
had  grown  as  the  school  had  grown,  I  went  the 
other  night  to  make  another  visit  to  it.  I  found 
the  school  in  the  same  place,  still  advancing.  It 
was  now  an  Industrial  School  too ;  and  besides 
the  men  and  boys  who  were  learning — some, 
aptly  enough  ;  some,  with  painful  difficulty  ; 
some,  sluggishly  and  wearily  ;  some,  not  at  all 
— to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher ;  there  were 
two  groups,  one  of  shoemakers,  and  one  (in  a 
gallery)  of  tailors,  working  with  great  industry 
and  satisfaction.  Each  was  taught  and  super- 
intended by  a  regular  workman  engaged  for  the 
purpose,  who  delivered  out  the  necessary  means 
and  implements.  All  were  employed  in  mend- 
ing, either  their  own  dilapidated  clothes  or  shoes, 
or  the  dilapidated  clothes  or  shoes  of  some  of  the 
other  pupils.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  young 
boys  to  old  men.  They  were  quiet,  and  intent 
upon  their  work.  Some  of  them  were  almost  as 
unused  to  it  as  I  should  have  shown  myself  to 
be  if  I  had  tried  my  hand,  but  all  were  deeply 
interested  and  profoundly  anxious  to  do  it  some- 
how or  other.  They  presented  a  very  remark- 
able instance  of  the  general  desire  there  is,  after 
all,  even  in  the  vagabond  breast,  to  know  some- 
thing useful.  One  shock-headed  man,  when  he 
had  mended  his  own  scrap  of  a  coat,  drew  it  on 
with  such  an  air  of  satisfaction,  and  put  himself 
to  so  much  inconvenience  to  look  at  the  elbow 
he  had  darned,  that  I  thought  a  new  coat  (and 
the  mind  could  not  imagine  a  period  when  that 
coat  of  his  was  new  !)  would  not  have  pleased 
him  better.  In  the  other  part  of  the  school, 
where  each  class  was  partitioned  off  by  screens 
adjusted  like  the  boxes  in  a  coffee-room,  was 
some  very  good  writing,  and  some  singing  of  the 
multiplication-table — the  latter,  on  a  principle 
much  too  juvenile  and  innocent  for  some  of  the 
singers.  There  was  also  a  ciphcring-class, 
where  a  young  pupil  teacher  out  of  the  streets, 
who  refreshed  himself  by  spitting  every  half- 
minute,  had  written  a  legible  sum  in  compound 
addition,  on  a  broken  slate,  and  was  walking 
backward  and  forward  before  it,  as  he  worked  it, 
for  the  instruction  of  his  class,  in  this  way  : 

Now  then  !  Look  here,  all  on  you  !  Seven 
and  five,  how  many  1 

Sharp  Boy  (in  no  particular  clothes). — 
Twelve ! 

Pupil  Teacher. — Twelve — and  eight  1 


Dull  Young  Man  (with  water  on  the  brain). 
— Forty-five  ! 

Sharp  Boy. — Twenty  ! 

Pupil  Teacher. — Twenty.  You're  right. 
And  nine  1 

Dull  Young  Man  (after  great  consideration). 
— Twenty-nine  ! 

Pupil  Teacher. — Twenty-nine  it  is.  AndnineT 

Reckless  Guesser. — Seventy-four ! 

Pupil  Teacher  (drawing  nine  strokes). — How 
can  that  be  1  Here's  nine  on  'em  !  Look  I 
Twenty-nine,  and  one's  thirty,  and  one's  thirty- 
one,  and  one's  thirty-two,  and  one's  thirty-three, 
and  one's  thirty-four,  and  one's  thirty-five,  and 
one's  thirty-six,  and  one's  thirty-seven,  and  one's 
what1 

Reckless  Guesser.  —  Four-and-two-pence 
farden  ! 

Dull  Young  Man  (who  had  been  absorbed  in 
the  demonstration). — Thirty- eight ! 

Pupil  Teacher  (restraining  sharp  boy's  ar- 
dor).— Of  course  it  is  !  Thirty-eight  pence. 
There  they  are  !  (writing  38  in  slate-corner.) 
Now  what  do  you  make  of  thirty-eight  pence  1 
Thirty-eight  pence,  how  muchi  (Dull  young 
man  slowly  considers  and  gives  it  up,  under  a 
week.)  How  much,  yo\i1  (to  sleepy  boy,  who 
stares  and  says  nothing.)     How  much,  you? 

Sharp  Boy. — Three-and-twopence  ! 

Pupil  Teacher. — Three-and-twopence.  How 
do  I  put  down  three-and-twopence  1 

Sharp  Boy. — You  puts  down  the  two,  and 
you  carries  the  three. 

Pupil  Teacher. — Very  good.  Where  do  I 
carry  the  three  1 

Reckless  Guesser. — T'other  side  the  slate  ! 

Sharp  Boy. — You  carries  him  to  the  next 
column  on  the  left  hand,  and  adds  him  on ! 

Pupil  Teacher. — And  adds  him  on  !  and 
eight  and  three's  eleven,  and  eight's  nineteen, 
and  seven's  what  1 

— And  so  on. 

The  best  and  most  spirited  teacher  was  a 
young  man,  himself  reclaimed  through  the  agency 
of  this  school  from  the  lowest  depths  of  misery 
and  debasement,  whom  the  committee  were  about 
to  send  out  to  Australia.  He  appeared  quite  to 
deserve  the  interest  they  took  in  him,  and  his 
appearance  and  manner  were  a  strong  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  the  establishment. 

All  this  was  not  the  dormitory,  but  it  was  the 
preparation  for  it.  No  man  or  boy  is  admitted 
to  the  dormitory,  unless  he  is  a  regular  attend- 
ant at  the  school,  and  unless  he  has  been  in  the 
school  two  hours  before  the  time  of  opening  the 
dormitory.  If  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  can  get  any  work  to  do  and  will  not  do  it,  he 
is  admitted  no  more,  and  his  place  is  assigned  to 
some  other  candidate  for  the  nightly  refuge  :  of 
whom  there  are  always  plenty.  There  is  very 
little  to  tempt  the  idle  and  profligate.  A  scanty 
supper  and  a  scanty  breakfast,  each  of  six  ounces 
of  bread  and  nothing  else  (this  quantity  is  less 
than  the  present  penny-loaf),  would  scarcely  be 
regarded  by  Mr.  Chad  wick  himself  as  a  festive 
or  uproarious  entertainment. 
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I  found  the  Dormitory  below  the  School :  with 
its  bare  walls  and  rafters,  and  bare  floor,  the 
building  looked  rather  like  an  extensive  coach- 
house, well  lighted  with  gas.  A  wooden  gallery 
had  been  recently  erected  on  three  sides  of  it ; 
and,  abutting  from  the  centre  of  the  wall  on  the 
fourth  side,  was  a  kind  of  glazed  meat-safe,  ac- 
cessible by  a  ladder ;  in  which  the  presiding 
officer  is  posted  every  night,  and  all  night.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room,  which  was  very  cool,  and 
perfectly  sweet,  stood  a  small  fixed  stove  ;  on 
two  sides,  there  were  windows  ;  on  all  sides, 
simple  means  of  admitting  fresh  air,  and  releas- 
ing foul  air.  The  ventilation  of  the  place,  de- 
vised by  Doctor  Arnott,  and  particularly  the 
expedient  for  relieving  the  sleepers  in  the  galle- 
ries from  receiving  the  breath  of  the  sleepers  be- 
low, is  a  wonder  of  simplicity,  cheapness,  effi- 
ciency, and  practical  good  sense.  If  it  had  cost 
five  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  it  would  have  been 
famous. 

The  whole  floor  of  the  building,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  narrow  pathways,  was  parti- 
tioned off  into  wooden  troughs,  or  shallow  boxes 
without  lids — not  unlike  the  fittings  in  the  shop 
of  a  dealer  in  corn  and  flour,  and  seeds.  The 
galleries  were  parceled  out  in  the  same  way. 
Some  of  these  berths  were  very  short — for  boys; 
some,  longer — for  men.  The  largest  were  of 
very  contracted  limits  ;  all  were  composed  of  the 
bare  boards  ;  each  was  furnished  only  with  one 
coarse  rug,  rolled  up.  In  the  brick  pathways 
were  iron  gratings  communicating  with  trapped 
drains,  enabling  the  entire  surface  of  these  sleep- 
ing-places to  be  soused  and  flooded  with  water 
every  morning.  The  floor  of  the  galleries  was 
cased  with  zinc,  and  fitted  with  gutters  and 
escape-pipes,  for  the  same  reason.  A  supply  of 
water,  both  for  drinking  and  for  washing,  and 
some  tin  vessels  for  either  purpose,  were  at  hand. 
A  little  shed,  used  by  one  of  the  industrial  classes, 
for  the  chopping  up  of  fire- wood,  did  not  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  spare  space  in  that  corner  ;  and  the 
remainder  was  devoted  to  some  excellent  baths, 
available  also  as  washing  troughs,  in  order  that 
those  who  have  any  rags  of  linen  may  clean  them 
once  a  week.  In  aid  of  this  object,  a  drying- 
closet,  charged  with  hot-air,  was  about  to  be 
erected  in  the  wood-chopping  shed.  All  these 
appliances  were  constructed  in  the  simplest 
manner,  with  the  commonest  means,  in  the  nar- 
rowest space,  at  the  lowest  cost ;  but  were  per- 
fectly adapted  to  their  respective  purposes. 

I  had  scarcely  made  the  round  of  the  Dormi- 
tory, and  looked  at  all  these  things,  when  a 
moving  of  feet  overhead  announced  that  the 
School  was  breaking  up  for  the  night.  It  was 
succeeded  by  profound  silence,  and  then  by  a 
hymn,  sung  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  in  very  good 
time  and  tune,  by  the  learners  we  had  lately 
seen.  Separated  from  their  miserable  bodies, 
the  effect  of  their  voices,  united  in  this  strain, 
•was  infinitely  solemn.  It  was  as  if  their  souls 
were  singing — as  if  the  outward  differences  that 
parted  us  had  fallen  away,  and  the  time  was 
come  when  all  the  perverted  good  that  was  in  ' 


them,  or  that  ever  might  have  been  in  them, 
arose  imploringly  to  Heaven. 

The  baker  who  had  brought  the  bread,  and 
who  leaned  against  a  pillar  while  the  singing 
was  in  progress,  meditating  in  his  way,  what- 
ever his  way  was,  now  shouldered  his  basket 
and  retired.  The  two  half-starved  attendants 
(rewarded  with  a  double  portion  for  their  pains) 
heaped  the  six-ounce  loaves  into  other  baskets, 
and  made  ready  to  distribute  them.  The  night- 
officer  arrived,  mounted  to  his  meat- safe,  un- 
locked it,  hung  up  his  hat,  and  prepared  to  spend 
the  evening.  I  found  him  to  be  a  very  respecta- 
ble-looking person  in  black,  with  a  wife  and 
family  ;  engaged  in  an  office  all  day,  and  passing 
his  spare  time  here,  from  half-past  nine  every 
night  to  six  every  morning,  for  a  pound  a  week. 
He  had  carried  the  post  against  two  hundred 
competitors. 

The  door  was  now  opened,  and  the  men  and 
boys  who  were  to  pass  that  night  in  the  Dormi- 
tory, in  number  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
(including  a  man  for  whom  there  was  no  trough, 
but  who  was  allowed  to  rest  in  the  seat  by  the 
stove,  once  occupied  by  the  night-officer  before 
the  meat-safe  was),  came  in.  They  passed  to 
their  different  sleeping-places,  quietly  and  in 
good  order.  Every  one  sat  down  in  his  own  crib, 
where  he  became  presented  in  a  curiously  fore- 
shortened manner ;  and  those  who  had  shoes 
took  them  off,  and  placed  them  in  the  adjoining 
path.  There  were,  in  the  assembly,  thieves, 
cadgers,  trampers,  vagrants,  common  outcasts 
of  all  sorts.  In  casual  wards  and  many  other 
Refuges,  they  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
deal  with  ;  but  they  were  restrained  here  by  the 
law  of  kindness,  and  had  long  since  arrived  at 
the  knowledge  that  those  who  gave  them  that 
shelter  could  have  no  possible  inducement  save 
to  do  them  good.  Neighbors  spoke  little  to- 
gether— they  were  almost  as  uncompanionable 
as  mad  people — but  every  body  took  his  small 
loaf  when  the  baskets  went  round,  with  a  thank- 
fulness more  or  less  cheerful,  and  immediately 
ate  it  up. 

There  was  some  excitement  in  consequence 
of  one  man  being  missing  ;  "  the  lame  old  man."' 
Every  body  had  seen  the  lame  old  man  up-stairs 
asleep,  but  he  had  unaccountably  disappeared. 
What  he  had  been  doing  with  himself  was  a 
mystery,  but,  when  the  inquiry  was  at  its  height, 
he  came  shuffling  and  tumbling  in,  with  his 
palsied  head  hanging  on  his  breast — an  emaciated 
drunkard,  once  a  compositor,  dying  of  starvation 
and  decay.  He  was  so  near  death,  that  he  could 
not  be  kept  there,  lest  he  should  die  in  the  night ; 
and,  while  it  was  under  deliberation  what  to  do 
with  him,  and  while  his  dull  lips  tried  to  shape 
out  answers  to  what  was  said  to  him,  he  was 
held  up  by  two  men.  Beside  this  wreck,  but  all 
unconnected  with  it  and  with  the  whole  world, 
was  an  orphan  boy  with  burning  cheeks  and 
great  gaunt  eager  eyes,  who  was  in  pressing 
peril  of  death  too,  and  who  had  no  posscssioa 
under  the  broad  sky  but  a  bottle  of  physic  and  a 
scrap  of  writing.     He   brought  both  from   the 
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house-surgeon  of  a  Hospital  that  was  too  full  to 
admit  him,  and  stood,  giddily  staggering  in  one 
of  the  little  pathways,  while  the  Chief  Samaritan 
read,  in  hasty  characters  underlined,  how  mo- 
mentous his  necessities  were.  He  held  the  bot- 
tle of  physic  in  his  claw  of  a  hand,  and  stood, 
apparently  unconscious  of  it,  staggering,  and 
staring  with  his  bright  glazed  eyes  ;  a  creature, 
surely,  as  forlorn  and  desolate  as  Mother  Earth 
can  have  supported  on  her  breast  that  night.  He 
was  gently  taken  away,  along  with  the  dying 
man,  to  the  workhouse  ;  and  he  passed  into  the 
darkness  with  his  physic-bottle  as  if  he  were 
going  into  his  grave. 

The  bread  eaten  to  the  last  crumb  ;  and  some 
drinking  of  water  and  washing  in  water  having 
taken  place,  with  very  little  stir  or  noise  indeed  ; 
preparations  were  made  for  passing  the  night. 
Some,  took  off  their  rags  of  smock  frocks  ;  some, 
their  rags  of  coats  or  jackets,  and  spread  them 
out  within  their  narrow  bounds  for  beds  ;  design- 
ing to  lie  upon  them,  and  use  their  rugs  as  a 
covering.  Some,  sat  up,  pondering,  on  the 
edges  of  their  troughs  ;  others,  who  were  very 
tired,  rested  their  unkempt  heads  upon  their 
hands  and  their  elbows  on  their  knees,  and 
dozed.  When  there  were  no  more  who  desired 
to  drink  or  wash,  and  all  were  in  their  places, 
the  night  officer,  standing  below  the  meat-safe, 
read  a  short  evening  service,  including  perhaps  as 
inappropriate  a  prayer  as  could  possibly  be  read 
(as  though  tlie  Lord's  Prayer  stood  in  need  of  it  by 
way  of  Rider),  and  a  portion  of  a  chapter  from  the 
New  Testament.  Then,  they  all  sang  the  Even- 
ing Hymn,  and  then  they  all  lay  down  to  sleep. 

It  was  an  awful  thing,  looking  round  upon 
those  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  representa- 
tives of  many  thousands,  to  reflect  that  a  Govern- 
ment, unable,  with  the  least  regard  to  truth,  to 
plead  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place, 
should  proceed  as  if  the  sleepers  never  were  to 
wake  again.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say — why 
should  I,  for  I  know  it  to  be  true  ! — that  an 
annual  sum  of  money,  contemptible  in  amount 
as  compared  with  any  charges  upon  any  list, 
freely  granted  in  behalf  of  these  Schools,  and 
shackled  with  no  preposterous  Red  Tape  condi- 
tions, would  relieve  the  prisons,  diminish  county 
rates,  clear  loads  of  shame  and  guilt  out  of  the 
streets,  recruit  the  army  and  navy,  waft  to  new 
countries  fleets  full  of  useful  labor,  for  which 
their  inhabitants  would  be  thankful  and  beholden 
to  us.  It  is  no  depreciation  of  the  devoted  peo- 
ple whom  I  found  presiding  here,  to  add,  that 
with  such  assistance  as  a  trained  knowledge  of 
the  business  of  instruction,  and  a  sound  system 
adjusted  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  condi- 
tions of  this  sphere  of  action,  their  usefulness 
could  be  increased  fifty-fold  in  a  few  months. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  can  you,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  consider  this  at  last,  and  agree  to  do 
some  little  easy  thing  !  Dearly  beloved  brethren 
elsewhere,  do  you  know  that  between  Gorham 
controversies,  and  Pusey  controvers.es,  and  New- 
man controversies,  and  twenty  other  edifying 
controversies,  a  certain  large  class  of  minds  in 


the  community  is  gradually  being  driven  out  of 
all  religion  1  Would  it  be  well,  do  you  think,  to 
come  out  of  the  controversies  for  a  little  while, 
and  be  simply  Apostolic  thus  low  down  I 
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THE  following  passage  from  a  letter  is  amusing, 
as  well  as  instructive  : 
"  Trifles  are  said  to  amuse  weak  minds,  and 
probably  by  a  similar  process  of  reasoning,  they 
may  be  said  to  annoy  great  minds.  The  extreme 
susceptibility  of  the  President  respecting  any  at- 
tempt to  turn  either  his  person  or  policy  into 
ridicule  has  been  frequently  noticed,  and  this  ex- 
cessive susceptibility  has  gradually  attained  an 
intensity  which  gives  it  the  air  of  absolute  mono- 
mania. The  police  have  peremptory  orders  to 
ravage  any  shop  in  which  any  work  or  engraving 
is  to  be  found  in  any  way  reflecting  upon  that 
prominent  feature  in  the  Presidental  visage  which 
has  secured  for  him  the  time-honored  title  of 
'  Noscitur  a  naso.''  Any  semblance  of  a  carica- 
ture on  the  Presidental  proboscis  exposes  the 
unfortunate  possessor  (as  George  Robins  would 
have  said)  to  the  persecution  of  the  police.  A 
short  time  past  Paris  was  inundated  with  a  ludic- 
rous counterfeit  portrait  of  the  President's  feat- 
ures, which  were  fashioned  into  a  crockery  to- 
bacco-pot. The  resemblance  was  so  striking, 
and  yet  so  irresistibly  ludicrous  withal — for  you 
know  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous — that  these  tobacco-pots  were 
eagerly  purchased,  and  the  designer  made  a 
small  fortune  in  his  way.  The  police  have  of 
late  busily  occupied  themselves  in  hunting  out 
the  purchasers  of  these  crockery  caricatures, 
which  are  seized  and  broken  without  mitigation 
or  remorse.  The  crockery  shops  have  been  ran- 
sacked, and  whenever  any  have  been  found  the 
shopkeepers  have  been  exposed  to  considerable 
annoyance  and  persecution.  Some  weeks  since 
two  girls  were  condemned  to  fine  and  imprisoa- 
ment  for  having  openly  declared  that  they  never 
could  fall  in  love  with  Louis  Napoleon.  But  the 
Prince  now  appears  disposed  to  carry  the  matter 
still  further  ;  for  it  is  alleged  that  rather  sharp 
notes  have  been  sent  to  Belgium  by  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  with  respect  to  a  masquerade 
which  took  place  at  Ghent  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Carnival.  Some  young  men,  it  appears, 
promenaded  through  the  streets,  a  man  on  a 
horse,  wearing  a  dress  to  represent  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  and  with  a  gigantic  false  nose. 
This  man  carried  in  his  hand  a  whip  with  which 
he  struck  from  time  to  time  a  set  of  puppets 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand — the  puppets,  each 
of  which  had  a  lock  on  his  mouth,  being  intended 
to  represent  the  French  Senators  and  Deputies. 
The  Belgian  government  is  said  to  have  replied 
that  it  disapproved  of  the  parody,  and  offered  to 
dismiss  the  commissary  of  police  who  did  not  ful- 
fill his  duty  by  preventing  it.  But  the  French 
government  not  considering  this  satisfaction  suffi- 
cient, requires,  it  is  said,  the  dismissal  of  the 
governor,  who  was  on  the  balcony  when  the 
masquerade  passed." 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IN  Congress,  during  the  past  month,  debate  has 
turned  mainly  on  topics  connected  with  the  ap- 
proaching Presidential  contest.  In  the  Senate,  the 
resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  non-intervention 
have  been  still  further  discussed,  but  no  vote  has 
been  taken  upon  them.  On  the  18th  of  March,  Sen- 
ator Jones,  of  Tennessee,  replied  at  length  to  the 
speeches  of  Senators  Cass  and  Seward  upon  this 
subject — seeking  to  establish,  by  copious  citation  of 
authorities,  that  it  had  never  been  the  policy  of  this 
country  to  take  any  part  whatever  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations,  and  urging  the  importance  of  still  ad- 
hering to  this  course.  He  was  opposed  to  protesting 
against  the  violation  of  international  law  by  Russia, 
unless  we  were  prepared  to  enforce  that  protest  by 
war.  Senator  Cass  rejoined,  defending  his  positions 
from  the  assault  of  Senator  Jones.  On  the  22d,  Sen- 
ator Soule,  of  Louisiana,  spoke  upon  the  subject. 
Whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  resolutions,  he 
said,  their  discussion  had  given  the  country  a  chance 
of  expressing  its  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and 
down-trodden  nations  of  the  earth.  He  then  entered 
upon  a  historical  argument  of  some  length  to  show 
tliat  the  neutrality  advocated  and  enforced  by  Wash- 
ington, during  the  war  between  England  and  France, 
was  simply  a  matter  of  necessity — a  temporary  meas- 
ure, which  the  exigencies  of  the  time  demanded  ; 
and  that  it  was  not  regarded  by  Washington  as  a  per- 
manent rule  for  the  action  of  this  country.  And  fur- 
ther, even  if  this  were  not  so,  and  if  Washington 
had  really  set  forth  the  doctrine,  that  this  country 
must  always  remain  indifferent  to  the  movements  of 
other  nations.  Senator  Soule  urged,  our  national 
growth  and  progress  would  render  it  obsolete.  The 
policy  of  this  nation  could  not  remain  the  same  from 
century  to  century  ;  it  must  change  with  changing 
circumstances,  and  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  our  national  population  and  power.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  the  subject  was  again 
postponed.  On  the  26th,  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident announced  that  certain  papers,  connected  with 
the  prosecution  of  Mexican  claims,  which  had  been 
placed  on  file  in  the  State  Department,  had  been 
abstracted  therefrom  ;  and  asking  for  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  the  better  protection  of  public 
documents  and  papers.  On  the  19th,  Senator  Cass 
made  a  statement  of  his  views  on  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso, in  reply  to  some  remarks  in  a  published  let- 
ter from  Senator  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  He  de- 
nied the  right  of  Congress  to  impose  upon  a  ter- 
ritorial government  any  restriction  in  regard  to  its 
legislation  upon  slavery,  claiming  for  the  Legisla- 
ture the  right  to  establish  or  prohibit  slavery,  as 
it  may  see  fit.  He  also  justified  the  first  settlers 
of  California  in  the  steps  they  took  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government,  and  complained  that 
many  gentlemen  at  the  South  did  not  make  a  just 
and  proper  allowance  for  the  sentiments  of  the 
North  concerning  slavery.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  proceedings  have  been  wholly  unim- 
portant. A  bill  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appro- 
priations for  the  last  fiscal  year,  has  been  made  the 
occasion  for  discussing  the  prospects  of  political 
parties,  and  the  relative  claims  of  various  candidates 
for  the  Presidency.  On  the  10th  of  March,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Illinois,  spoke  in  defense  of  Senator 
Douglass,  from  imputations  made  upon  his  political 
course  ;  and  Mr.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  vin- 
dicated General  Butler  from  similar  censure.     On 


the  18lh,  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  defended  Pres- 
ident Fillmore  against  various  assailants,  and  the 
discussion  was  pursued  from  day  to  day. 

Political  Conventions  have  been  held  in  several 
States  during  the  month.  In  Louisiana,  the  Whigs 
held  one  at  Baton  Rouge  on  the  16th  of  March,  at 
which  resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  nominat- 
ing Mr.  Fillmore  for  President,  and  Mr.  Crittenden 
for  Vice-President — declaring  the  unabated  devotion 
of  the  people  of  the  State  to  the  Union — demanding 
the  protection  of  Government  for  the  commerce,  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures  of  the  country — affirming 
the  mission  of  this  Republic  to  be,  "  not  to  propagate 
our  opinions,  or  impose  on  other  countries  our  form 
of  government,  by  artifice  or  force,  but  to  teach  by 
example,  and  show  by  our  success,  moderation,  and 
justice,  the  blessings  of  self-government,  and  the 
advantages  of  free  institutions  ;" — sustaining  the 
Compromise  measures,  and  pledging  the  Whigs  of 
the  State  to  support  the  nominee  of  the  National 
Convention.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  de- 
clared its  preference  for  General  Cass,  as  the  Presi- 
dential candidate,  by  a  vote  of  101,  to  72  for  Judge 

Douglass. In  Virginia,  a  Democratic  Convention 

assembled  at  Richmond  on  the  24th  of  March  :  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced  in  effecting  an  or- 
ganization. On  the  third  day  of  the  session,  reso- 
lutions were  adopted,  affirming  the  resolutions  of 
1798-9 ;  denouncing  a  protective  tariff  and  a  divis- 
ionof  the  public  lands  amongthe  States ;  and  re-affirm- 
ing the  Baltimore  platform.  They  also  resolved  to 
appoint  four  delegates  from  each  Congressional  Dis- 
trict to  the  Baltimore  National  Convention,  who 
shall  in  that  body  sustain  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  be 
untrammeled  in  their  choice  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  but  Tote  for  such  a  one  as  can  command 
the  greatest  strength  with  the  Democracy,  and  whose 
principles  are  known  to  conform  most  strictly  to  the 
cardinal  tenets  of  the  Democratic  faith. In  Penn- 
sylvania, a  Whig  State  Convention  met  at  Harris- 
burgh,  on  the  24th.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  Whig 
party  throughout  the  Union,  declaring  in  favor  of  a 
protective  tariff,  proclaiming  devotion  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union,  commending  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Fillmore,  and  nominating  General 
Scott  unanimously  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  express- 
ing regret  at  the  illness  of  Mr.  Clay. The  Legis- 
lature of  Mississippi  adjourned  on  the  16th  of  March. 
No  United  States  Senator  was  chosen  for  the  full 
term,  to  commence  at  the  close  of  the  present  Con- 
gress. In  both  Houses  a  bill  was  rejected  which 
proposed  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  of 
the  State  issued  on  account  of  the  Planters'  Bank, 
but  both  Houses  passed  a  bill,  which  has  become  a 
law,  submitting  the  question  of  their  payment  to  a 
vote  of  the  people.  The  bill  for  districting  the  State, 
for  the  election  of  five  members  of  Congress,  was 
lost,  from  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses — 
both  being  willing  to  pass  the  bill,  but  they  could  not 

agree  as  to  the  composition  of  the  districts. In 

Alabama,  a  Southern  Rights  State  Convention  met 
on  the  4th.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  State  was 
represented.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  separate  organization  of  the  South- 
em  Rights  party,  but  acquiescing  in  the  decision  of 
the  Southern  States  against  secession  fof  the  pres- 
ent.  A  message  from  Governor  JBigler,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  regard  to  the  debt  of  that  State,  states 
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that  there  is  now  due  and  unpaid  two  millions  four 
hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  dollars  of  the  bonds  of  the  Commonwealth, 
bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  and  a  balance  of 
near  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  due  to  domestic 
creditors,  bearing  a  like  interest,  besides  one  million 
three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars,  at  five 
per  cent. ;  over  two  millions  will  fall  due  in  1853, 
and  about  three  millions  in  1854.  He  recommends 
that  the  matured  bonds,  and  such  as  may  fall  due 
during  the  year,  be  canceled  by  the  negotiation  of  a 
loan,  and  that  bonds  of  the  Commonwealth  be  issued, 
reimbursable  at  the  expiration  of  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  five  per  cent.,  with 
interest  certificates  attached,  or  in  the  usual  form, 
as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

Mr.  Webster  happening  to  visit  Trenton,  N,  J.,  to 
take  part  in  a  legal  argument,  was  received  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  on  the  2Gth  of  March.  He 
was  welcomed  in  a  highly  eulogistic  speech,  to  which 
he  replied  briefly,  paying  a  high  compliment  to  the 
gallant  devotion  of  New  Jersey  to  the  oause  of  the 
country  during  the  Revolution,  and  expressing  his 
thanks  for  the  distinguished  attentions  which  had 
been  shown  to  him.  Senator  Stockton,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  spoke  in  terms  of  high  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster,  commending  his  political  course, 
and  alluding  incidentally  to  various  topics  of  public 

interest. Hon.  Jeremiah  Morrow,  adistinguish- 

ed  citizen  of  Ohio,  died  on  the  25th  of  March,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  73.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  of  Ohio  in  1800,  a  member  of  the 
Convention  to  form  a  State  Constitution  in  1802,  the 
first  member  of  Congress  from  that  State,  afterward 
Senator  and  then  Governor,  serving  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity two  terms,  and  then  returning  to  Congress. 
He  was  a  man  of  ability,  influence,  and  marked  in- 
tegrity.  A  serious  accident  happened  in  the  East 

River,  near  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  March.  M. 
Maillefert,  a  French  scientific  gentleman,  had  been 
for  some  time  engaged  in  blasting  under  water  the 
rocks  forming  the  whirlpool  known  as  Hell-gate,  by 
lowering  upon  the  rock  very  heavy  charges  of  pow- 
der, and  exploding  them  by  a  galvanic  battery.  On 
this  occasion,  through  some  misunderstanding,  the 
wrong  wire  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  exploded 
a  canister  lying  in  a  boat  and  containing  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds  of  gunpowder.  Three  men  were 
killed,  and  two  or  three  others,  including  M.  Maille- 
fert himself,  were  seriously  injured. Ninety  of 

the  Americans,  captured  in  Cuba  and  released  by 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  reached  New  York  on  the  13th 

of  March. An  extract  of  a  private  letter  from  Mr. 

Clay  has  been  published,  in  which  he  declares  his 
preference  for  Mr.  Fillmore  as  the  Whig  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  admin- 
istered the  executive  government  with  signal  success 
and  ability.  Either  Gen.  Scott  or  Mr.  Webster,  he 
says,  **  might  possibly  administer  the  government  as 
well  as  Mr.  Fillmore  has  done.  But  neither  of  them 
has  been  tried."  Mr.  Fillmore  has  been  tried,  and  Mr. 
Clay  thinks  that  "  prudence  and  wisdom  should  re- 
strain us  from  making  any  change  without  necessity." 

Seven  vessels  of  war  are  fitting  out  at  New 

York  to  join  the  squadron  in  the  East  India  seas. 
It  is  stated  that  in  connection  with  other  duties, 
Commodore  Perry,  the  commander  of  this  squadron, 
is  to  be  instructed  to  make  commercial  arrangements 
with  Japan,  and  for  the  better  treatment  of  ship- 
wrecked American  sailors,  who  have  been  heretofore 
barbarously  treated  by  the  Japanese  in  several  in- 
stances ;  and  possibly  may  be  required  to  make  re- 
clamations for  injuries  and  losses  heretofore  sus- 


tained by  American  citizens.  Japan  has  now  no 
treaty  with  any  Christian  government  except  Hol- 
land. 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the  1st 
of  March.  The  steamship  North  America  running 
from  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  went  ashore  on  the 
28th  of  February,  about  seventy  miles  south  of  Aca- 
pulco.  The  vessel  is  a  total  loss  ;  she  had  over  750 
passengers,  all  of  whom  were  saved. Both  polit- 
ical parties  in  California  had  chosen  delegates  to  the 
National  Conventions.  No  further  injury  had  been 
sustained  from  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  every  thing  was  quiet. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  of  the  Boundary  Commission,  had 
reached  San  Francisco,  after  a  very  severe  journey 
across  the  desert.  A  bill  was  pending  in  the  Legis- 
lature authorizing  the  call  of  a  State  Convention  to 
revise  the  Constitution,  and  the  project  of  dividing 
the  State  continued  also  to  be  pressed.  Crime 
had  increased  considerably  in  San  Francisco,  and 
the  Vigilance  Committee  had  again  been  organized. 
The  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday  was  cele- 
brated at  that  city  with  great  spirit.  Col.  Berzenc- 
zey,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  Kossuth's 
suite  had  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  his  way  to 
Chinese  Tartary,  which  he  intends  to  explore  in 
order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  origin  of  the  Mag- 
yar race  :  it  has  been  stated  that  a  tribe  of  Magyars 
still  exists  in  some  part  of  that  vast  and  unknown 
region.  The  United  Stales  sloop  of  war  St.  Mary's 
had  reached  San  Francisco,  under  orders  to  take  on 
board  and  return  to  their  homes  a  number  of  ship- 
wrecked Japanese.  From  the  mines  the  news  is 
not  important.  Owing  to  lack  of  rain  the  labors  of 
the  miners  had  been  less  productive  than  usual. 
Rich  quartz  veins  continue  to  be  found,  and  very 
extensive  preparations  are  being  made  for  working 
them.  The  whole  amount  of  gold  exported  from 
San  Francisco  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1851,  was  $34,492,633.  Judge  Tefft,  with  three 
other  persons,  was  drowned,  while  attempting  to 
land  from  the  Ohio  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  in  a  small 
boat — the  surf  being  high. 

MEXICO. 

We  have  news  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  the 
28th  of  February.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  had 
voted  the  suppression  of  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
but  the  Government  had  refused  its  sanction  to  the 
act.  It  is  stated  that  claims  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
or  thirty  millions  of  dollars  will  be  brought  against 
the  United  States,  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  for  outrages  committed  by  Indians  and  in- 
vaders on  the  frontier.  The  administration  of  Gen. 
Arista  is  losing  strength,  and  rumors  were  current 
of  new  plans  of  revolution  of  which  Santa  Anna  is 
at  the  head. 

Intelligence  from  the  Rio  Grande  fully  confirms 
the  defeat  of  Caravajal  and  the  suppression  of  the 
insurrectionary  movement  in  that  quarter.  On  the 
21st  of  February  that  chief  led  his  forces,  consisting 
of  about  300  men  to  the  attack  on  Camargo,  when 
he  was  met  by  about  250  Mexican  cavalry.  The 
latter  charged  upon  him  three  times,  when  the  force 
under  his  command  broke  in  confusion  and  fled  across 
the  river.  His  loss  is  stated  at  between  thirty  and 
sixty.  This  ends  the  revolutionary  attempt  in  North- 
em  Mexico. Serious   annoyance  is  experienced 

from  the  ravages  of  the  Indians  in  that  quarter.  On 
the  evening  of  the  21st  a  party  of  sixteen  attacked 
a  party  of  Americans  and  Mexicans  near  San  An- 
tonio, and  killed  several  of  the  latter.  About  two 
hundred  of  them  were  encamped  at  Lake  Espantoza, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Leona  and  Nueces  rivjers. 
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On  the  16th,  a  party  of  dragoons  attacked  a  body  of 
Indians  near  Belleville,  and  dispersed  them  after 
killing  four. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 
We  have  at  length  reliable  news  of  decisive  events 
on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Rosas  has  been  routed  by 
Urquiza,  and  has  fled  to  England.  The  control  of 
the  whole  country,  therefore,  passes  into  new  hands. 
From  Buenos  Ayres  our  intelligence  is  to  the  3d  of 
February.  The  passage  of  the  Parana  by  the  lib- 
crating  army  under  Gen.  Urquiza,  commenced  on 
the  22d  of  December,  and  was  accomplished  on  the 
8th  of  January.  His  force  consisting  of  28,000  men, 
with  50,000  horses,  and  50  pieces  of  artillery,  was 
brought  together  on  the  Diamante,  one  of  the  strong- 
est points  upon  the  river,  and  he  was  at  once  joined 
by  the  citizens  of  the  whole  province  of  Santa  Fe, 
and  by  4000  troops  of  Rosas.  The  Governor  of  the 
Province  fled  toward  Buenos  Ayres.  On  the  10th 
of  January  the  inhabitants  of  San  Nicolao,  the  fron- 
tier town  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  pro- 
nounced against  Rosas,  and  repelled  an  attack  made 
upon  them  by  a  large  cavalry  force  stationed  near  them. 
On  the  15th  Gen.  Urquiza  passed  the  frontier,  with  his 
whole  army  ;  and  in  a  march  of  twelve  days  obtained 
possession  of  the  entire  northern  part  of  the  province, 
driving  out  all  the  cavalry  of  Rosas,  which  had  been 
detached  for  its  defense.  On  the  29th  of  January, 
his  advanced  guard  reached  the  Rio  Conchas,  within 
six  leagues  of  Buenos  Ayres,  having  forced  General 
Pacheco  to  retreat  across  that  river  with  the  small 
force  remaining  of  those  with  whom  he  had  gone  to 
the  defense  of  the  province.  Rosas  had  divided  his 
force  into  three  parts — one  division  of  4000  under 
Echaque,  another  of  3500  under  Mancilla,  and  the 
third  of  5800  under  Pacheco.  This  disposition  of 
them  rendered  it  easy  for  Urquiza  to  attack  and  de- 
feat them  separately.  On  the  27th  of  January  Rosas 
set  out  for  Santos  Lugares,  where  his  main  force  had 
been  collected.  A  general  engagement  at  once  took 
place  along  the  whole  line  of  defense,  which  lasted 
for  several  hours,  and  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  forces  of  Rosas,  General  Urquiza  remaining  mas- 
ter of  the  field.  Rosas  immediately  fled  on  board  a 
British  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  to  England  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  He  had  been  engaged  for  some  weeks 
in  securing  large  amounts  of  treasure,  in  apparent 
preparation  for  such  a  flight.  General  Urquiza  im- 
mediately followed  up  his  victory  by  investing  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Deprived  of  its  governor,  of 
course  it  could  make  no  long  defense,  and  steps  had 
already  been  taken  to  organize  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment under  the  new  auspices.  The  intelligence 
of  the  fall  of  Rosas  had  created  the  liveliest  satisfac- 
tion in  England,  and  was  followed  by  an  immediate 
and  very  considerable  rise  in  the  market  value  of 
Buenos  Ayres  bonds.  This  change  in  the  political 
pros{>ects  of  that  portion  of  South  America,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  lead  to  a  largely  increased  emigration 
thither  from  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Rosas  has  been  for  many  years  an  object 
of  terror  and  distrust  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  has  great- 
ly retarded  the  industry  and  progress  of  the  country. 
It  has  at  last  been  overthrown — not  by  the  interven- 
tion of  foreign  states,  but  by  the  independent  exer- 
tions of  the  people  themselves.  General  Urquiza,  the 
successful  soldier,  seems  disposed  to  use  his  power 
so  as  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and 
under  his  guidance  a  new  organization  of  the  several 

states  may  be  expected. The  Congress  of  Venezu- 

da  was  still  in  session  on  the  10th  of  March.  The 
affairs  of  the  country  were  highly  prosperous. The 


revolted  convicts  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan  had  been 
seized  by  the  British  war  steamer  Virago,  and  taken 
heavily  ironed  to  Valparaiso.  There  were  in  all  350, 
of  whom  180  were  taken  from  the  British  brig  Eliza 
Cornish,  which  they  had  seized  : — the  rest  had  taken 
the  American  bark  Florida,  but  were  afterward  sub 
dued  by  a  counter-plot  on  board,  and  were  delivered 
up.  The  ofllcers  of  the  Cornish  had  been  shot  in 
cold  blood  by  the  miscreants,  who  were  guilty  of 
shocking  barbarities.  They  were  landed  at  Valpa 
raiso,  February  25,  and  delivered  over  to  the  authori- 
ties.  In  Peru  an  expedition  had  been  organized 

by  General  Flores,  against  Ecuador.  It  is  said  he  has 
enlisted  two  or  three  thousand  men,  and  sent  out  four 
or  five  vessels  loaded  with  men  and  munitions,  for  an 
attack  on  the  city  of  Guayaquil.  Great  excitement 
prevailed  at  the  latter  place,  where  preparations  had 
been  made  to  give  the  invaders  a  warm  reception, 

Panama  papers  record  the  successful  result  of 

an  expedition  to  the  reputed  gold  placers  on  the  coast 
of  Choco,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  oi  New 
Grenada,  about  150  miles  south  of  Panama.  About 
1500  ounces  of  pure  gold  dust  were  exhibited  in  the 
latter  city,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  enterprise.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  oro  in 
that  vicinity  in  large  quantities. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
The  political  intelligence  of  the  month  has  little 
interest.  The  Derby  Ministry  still  retains  office,  but 
without  any  definite  announcement  of  the  line  of  pol- 
icy it  intends  to  pursue.  On  the  evening  of  February 
27,  the  Earl  of  Derby  made  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons which  had  induced  him  to  take  office.  With 
regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  new  ministry,  he  said 
he  should  seek  to  maintain  peace  with  foreign  na- 
tions by  calm  and  conciliatory  conduct,  and  by  strict 
adherence  to  the  obligations  of  treaties.  He  was  for 
rigidly  respecting  the  right  of  every  nation,  great  and 
small,  to  govern  themselves  in  their  own  way.  So 
far  as  the  national  defenses  were  concerned,  he 
thought  the  preparations  wisely  made  by  his  prede- 
cessor should  be  continued,  so  as  to  screen  the  coun- 
try from  the  possibility  of  invasion.  As  regarded 
refugees,  while  England  was  the  natural  refuge  of  all 
political  exiles,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  latter  not  to 
abuse  her  hospitality  ;  and  the  government  was  bound 
to  keep  watch  of  them,  and  warn  their  governments 
of  any  steps  they  might  take  hostile  to  their  peace. 
With  regard  to  financial  measures,  although  he  avow- 
ed his  belief  that  a  revision  of  the  existing  system 
was  desirable,  he  was  aware  that  it  could  only  he 
effected  by  reference  to  the  clearly  expressed  wish  of 
the  people.  So  large  a  question  could  only  be  dealt 
with  by  a  government  strong  in  popular  confidence, 
and  not  by  one  called  suddenly  to  office.  He  did  not 
know  whether  he  had  a  majority  in  that  House  ;  he 
knew  he  was  in  a  minority  in  the  other — but  he  had 
not  felt  that  the  public  interest  would  be  consulted  by 
a  dissolution  at  this  period  of  the  year  and  in  this  con- 
dition of  the  world.  Government  would  have  ro  ap- 
peal to  the  forbearance  of  its  adversaries  and  to  the 
patience  of  its  supporters,  but  he  had  too  much  con- 
fidence in  the  good  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  believe  that  it  would  unnecessarily  take  up  sub- 
jects of  controversy  while  there  were  legal  and  social 
reforms  for  which  the  country  was  anxious.  In  re- 
ference to  the  measures  introduced  by  the  late  govern- 
ment, he  said  that  he  was  most  desirous  to  crush 
corruption  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  but  that,  as 
regarded  the  proposed  reform  bill,  he  should  not  fol- 
low it  up,  and  he  warned  his  hearers,  especially 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  against  the  dan- 
ger of  perpetually  unsettling  everything,  and  settling 
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nothing.  He  did  not  contend  that  the  system  estab- 
lished in  1831  was  perfect,  or  did  not  require  amend- 
ment, but  he  wished  to  be  sure  that  a  proposed  remedy- 
would  not  aggravate  the  evils  complained  of.  As  re- 
garded education,  the  feelings  of  all  classes  had  united 
in  the  conviction  that  the  more  you  educated  the 
safer  was  the  country ;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the 
mere  acquisition  of  secular  knowledge,  dissociated 
from  the  culture  of  the  soul.  And  although  he  looked 
on  all  engaged  in  education  as  his  fellow-laborers, 
his  chief  reliance  would  be  on  the  parochial  clergy. 
This  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  new  ministry  has 
not  been  received  as  sufficiently  explicit  to  be  satis- 
factory, and  it  meets,  therefore,  with  very  warm  hos- 
tility. Lord  John  Russell,  in  announcing  his  own 
retirement,  took  occasion  to  say  that,  for  the  future, 
he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  oppose,  out  of  office,  as 
he  had  opposed  in  office,  any  restoration  of  the  duty 
on  corn,  whether  under  the  name  of  protection  or  of 
revenue  ; — that  he  should  support  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  those  who  are  fit  to  exercise  the  franchise 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country  ;  and  that  he  should  use 
the  little  influence  he  might  possess  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  blessings  of  peace. — Parliament,  after 
these  explanations,  adjourned  until  the  12th  of  March. 
— Mr.  Disraeli,  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, has  issued  a  brief  address  to  his  constituents, 
istating  that  on  the  12th  of  March  he  should  ask  for  a 
re-election.  The  first  duty  of  the  new  administration, 
he  said,  would  be  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  exigen- 
cies of  the  government ;  but  at  no  distant  period  they 
hoped  to  establish  a  policy  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  which  in  opposition  they  had  felt  it  their 
duty  to  maintain.  "We  shall  endeavor,"  he  adds, 
"  to  terminate  that  strife  of  classes  which  of  late 
years  has  exercised  so  pernicious  an  influence  over 
the  welfare  of  this  kingdom ;  to  accomplish  those 
remedial  measures  which  great  productive  interests, 
suffering  from  unequal  taxation,  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand from  a  just  government ;  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  all  foreign  powers,  and  secure  honor- 
able peace ;  to  uphold  in  their  spirit,  as  well  as  in 
their  form,  our  political  institutions  ;  and  to  increase 
the  efficiency,  as  well  as  maintain  the  rights,  of  our 
national  and  Protestant  church,"  Other  members  of 
the  government  had  issued  similar  addresses  to  their 
respective  constituencies,  and  several  of  them  had 
already  been  re-elected. — At  a  subsequent  session, 
the  ministry  intimated  that  they  would  no  longer  re- 
sist the  demand  of  the  country  for  a  dissolution. 

The  advent  of  the  Protective  Ministry  has  called 
into  new  life  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  at  Man- 
chester. A  meeting  of  the  League  was  held  on  the 
2d  of  March,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  re- 
organizing the  association,  and  taking  measures  to 
urge  upon  their  friends  throughout  the  kingdom,  not 
to  return  members  in  favor  of  restoring  the  duties  on 
corn  ;  it  was  also  resolved  to  petition  the  Queen  for 
un  immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  order  that 
the  question  of  Free  Trade  might  be  decided  by  a 
prompt  appeal  to  the  people.  Mr.  Cobden  was  pres- 
ent, and  made  a  long  speech  vindicating  the  operation 
of  the  existing  system,  and  resisting  the  {)olicy  of 
allowing  the  Ministry  to  strengthen  themselves  for 
ihe  restoration  of  the  protective  system.  He  wished 
the  friends  of  cheap  bread  to  unite  in  order  to  drive 
the  government  into  one  of  three  courses — either  to 
recant  forever  the  principle  of  protection,  resign  their 
seats,  or  dissolve  Parliament.  It  was  witliin  their 
power  to  compel  one  or  the  other  of  these  strjjs  to 
be  taken.  A  very  large  subscription  was  immediately 
raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  projected  agita- 
tion. 


The  Earl  of  Derby,  on  taki^jg  office,  tendered  to  Mr. 
Layard  a  continuance  in  office  as  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  The  offer,  however,  was  declined. Ire- 
land lost  two  of  its  most  celebrated  men  on  the  26th 
of  February — Thomas  Moore,  the  sweetest  and 
best  of  her  poets,  and  Archbishop  Murray,  the 
mildest  and  best  of  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  that  country.  Moore  was  in  his  72d 
year,  the  Archbishop  in  his  83d  year.  Moore  died 
at  his  cottage  at  Sloperton,  near  Devizes.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  had  been  alive  only  in  the  body.  Like 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Southey,  the  tenacity  of  phys- 
ical existence  outlived  the  term  of  the  mind.  He 
was  buried,  according  to  his  long-ago  expressed  wish, 
in  the  quiet  church-yard  of  the  village  where  he  died. 
Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  Dean  of  Arches,  and 
long  connected  with  law  proceedings  and  law  litera- 
ture, died  on  the  20th  February,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age. 

FRANCE  AND  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

The  elections  for  members  of  the  Legislative  corps 
were  held  throughout  France  on  the  29th  of  February, 
and  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Government  can- 
didate in  nearly  every  instance.  Gen.  Cavaignac 
and  Carnot  are  the  only  Opposition  candidates  of 
any  prominence  who  have  been  elected.  What 
course  they  will  pursue  is  still  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. It  is  clear,  however,  that  such  a  thing  as  an 
opposition  party  in  the  Legislature  will  scarcely 
exist. 

The  President  continues  the  issue  of  decrees  for 
the  government  of  France.  They  embrace,  of  course, 
the  entire  scope  of  legislation,  as  the  country  for  the 
present  has  no  other  source  of  law.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  decrees  is  that  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  Mortgage  Banks,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  enable  owners  of  real  estate  to  borrow  on  mort- 
gage, and  repay  the  loans  by  means  of  long  annuities  ; 
that  is,  in  addition  to  the  interest  the  borrower  i.s 
obliged  to  pay  annually  say  one  per  cent,  as  a  sink- 
ing fund,  which  will  extinguish  the  debt  in  forty 
years.  The  banks  are  to  loan  on  double  real  estate 
security.  They  are  allowed  to  issue  notes  or  bonds. 
They  are  not  to  require  more  than  five  per  cent,  in 
terest,  nor  more  than  two  nor  less  than  one  per  cent, 
as  a  sinking  fund.  An  article  in  the  Moniteur  fol- 
lowed the  publication  of  this  decree  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  its  provisions,  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  are  $160,000,000  of  mortgaged  debts  in 
France,  paying,  inclusive  of  various  expenses,  an 
average  interest  of  eight  per  cent.,  and  that  these 
debts  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  $12,000,000  year- 
ly. It  is  claimed  that  the  new  law  will  remedy  this 
state  of  things,  and  Germany  is  pointed  to  in  proof 

of  the  beneficial  effects  of  mortgage  societies. 

Another  financial  decree  directs  that  the  holders  of 
five  per  cent,  government  funds  will  receive  hereafter 
only  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  the  principal  at  par 
value,  at  their  option.  The  effect  of  this  change  will 
be  to  reduce  the  annual  interest  on  the  national  debt 
by  about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The 
holders  of  these  securities  of  course  complain  of  it 

as  an  unjust  reduction  of  their  incomes. Another 

decree  directs  the  entire  organization  of  the  College 
of  France  to  be  put  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  President,  until  the  law  for  its  permanent  estab- 
lishment shall  have  been  prepared.  New  officers 
have  been  appointed  throughout — a  number  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  of  France  being  super- 
seded.  It  has  also  been  decreed  that  judicial  of- 
ficers shall  be  disqualified  at  seventy  years  of  age. 
By  this  means  the  President  secures  the  displace- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  judges,  whose  seats  he 
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will  fill  with  persons  more  acceptable  to  himself. 

It  is  decided  that  M.  Billault  is  to  be  President 

of  the   Legislative   corps. Several  distinguished 

Frenchmen  have  died  during  the  month.  Marshal 
M.iR.MONT,  Duke  of  Ragusa,  the  last  of  the  Marshals 
of  Napoleon,  died  at  Venice  on  the  2d  of  March.  He 
received  his  highest  military  title  on  the  battle  field 
of  Wagram.  He  forsook  Napoleon's  cause  when 
Napoleon  was  falling,  held  high  offices  under  the 
restoration,  and  has  lived  in  exile  since  1830.  Hav- 
ing forsaken  Napoleon  in  1814,  and  opposed  the  rev- 
olution of  July,  his  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of 
Marshals  by  Louis  Philippe's  Government,  and  a 
black  vail  drawn  over  his  portrait  in  the  Hall  of  the 

Marshals  at  the  Tuileries. Armand  Marrast, 

who  acquired  distinction  as  editor  of  the  National  and 
by  his  close  connection  with  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  1848,  died  March  10. The  President  has 

offered  a  prize  of  fifty  thousand  francs  in  favor  of  the 
author  of  the  discovery  which  shall  render  the  pile  of 
Volta  applicable  with  economy,  whether  to  industrial 
operations,  as  a  source  of  heat,  or  to  illumination,  or 
tx)  chemistry,  or  to  mechanics,  or  to  practical  medi- 
cine. Scientific  men  of  all  nations  are  admitted  to 
compete  for  the  prize.  The  competition  shall  remain 
open  for  the  space  of  five  years. He  has  also  pre- 
sented to  M.  Leon  Foucault,  the  young  savant  of 
Paris,  distinguished  for  his  works  on  electricity  and 
light,  and  especially  for  the  experiment  with  the  pen- 
dulum illustrative  of  the  earth's  rotary  motion,  the 
STim  often  thousand  francs. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  the  President  reviewed  the 
troops,  and  bestowed  upon  them  the  medal,  instituted 
by  the  confiscation  of  the  Orleans  estates.  In  the 
speech  which  he  made  to  them  upon  the  occasion,  he 
said,  his  object  in  instituting  this  medal  was  to  make 
some  more  adequate  compensation  for  the  services 
of  the  army,  than  they  usually  received.  It  secures 
to  each  soldier,  who  shall  have  it,  an  annuity  of  100 
francs  for  life  ;  the  sum  is  small,  but  the  evidence  of 
merit,  which  the  medal  carries  with  it,  adds  to  its 
value.  He  urges  them  to  receive  it  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  maintain  intact  their  military  spirit.  "Wear 
it,"  he  says,  "as  aproof  of  my  solicitude  for  your  in- 
terest, and  my  affection  for  that  great  military  family 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  the  head,  because  you  are 
its  glorious  children." 

The  demands  of  France  upon  Belgium  were  men- 
tioned in  our  last  Record.  It  is  stated  that  they  have 
been  boldly  met  and  repelled.  The  King  of  Belgium  at 
once  made  an  appeal  to  England  and  the  Continental 
courts,  and  he  has  received  from  all  the  European 
Powers  the  most  positive  assurance  that  they  will 
not  suffer  any  aggressive  step  whatever  of  Louis 
Napoleon  against  Belgium.  The  French  Cabinet 
had  required  the  Belgian  Government  to  remove  the 
Lion  which  had  been  placed  on  the  field  of  Waterloo ; 
but  that  demand  was  refused.  It  is  said,  upon  relia- 
ble authority,  that  the  "  decree"  for  annexing  Belgium 
to  France  had  been  prepared  and  even  sent  to  the 
Moniteur  for  publication  ;  and  was  only  withdrawn 
in  consequence  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  those 
who  have  more  prudence  than  the  President,  and 
who  fortunately  possess  some  influence  over  him. 

The  Paris  correspondence  of  the  London  Morning 
Chronicle,  furnishes  the  details  of  a  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence between  the  principal  Continental  Pow- 
ers, which  has  decided  interest  and  importance.  It  is 
stated  that,  on  the  7th  of  February,  Prince  Schwarz- 
enberg  addressed  a  note  to  the  representatives  of 
Austria  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  in  which  he 
urged  that  the  object  of  the  Northern  Powers  ought 
now  to  be  to  put  down  all  that  remained  of  constitu- 


tional government  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and 
that  for  this  purpose  they  ought  to  insist  on  the  rep- 
resentative form  of  government  being  abolished  in 
all  the  States  where  it  was  still  tolerated,  and  more 
especially  in  Piedmont  and  in  Greece.  He  further 
declared  that  Louis  Napoleon,  by  his  coup  d'etat  of 
the  2d  of  December,  which,  while  it  put  an  end  to 
constitutional  government,  restored  military  govern- 
ment in  France,  had  merited  the  applause  of  all  the 
Northern  Powers,  and  he  suggested  that  they  ought 
to  concur  in  giving  him  their  united  and  cordial  sup- 
port, even  to  the  exclusion  of  both  branches  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  because  none  of  the  members 
of  that  illustrious  House  could  reascend  the  throne 
without  according  representative  government  in  some 
shape.  The  representatives  of  Austria  at  Berlin  and 
St.  Petersburg  having  been  directed  to  communicate 
this  dispatch  to  the  governments  to  which  they  were 
accredited,  did  so,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  com- 
munication was  received  by  the  two  Powers  was 
very  different.  The  Prussian  government  at  once 
declared  that  it  strongly  disapproved  of  the  suggestion 
of  the  Austrian  government,  and  that,  as  it  looked 
upon  a  certain  degree  of  constitutional  freedom  as 
necessary  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  it  highly 
disapproved  of  the  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon  to 
establish  a  military  despotism.  The  Russian  Czar, 
who  sets  up  as  the  arbiter  of  all  that  is  done  to  Ger- 
many, gave  a  very  characteristic  answer  to  both 
Powers.  He  recommended  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment not  to  be  so  enthusiastic  in  its  admiration  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  to  the  Prussian  government, 
not  to  be  so  determined  in  its  hostility  to  that  per- 
sonage ;  and  thus,  says  the  writer,  the  affair  for  the 
present  rests. 

Concerning  the  Swiss  question,  we  have  more 
authentic  intelligence.  The  French  diplomatic  agent 
at  Berne  had  delivered  to  the  Federal  Authorities  a 
note,  dated  January  25th,  containing  an  explicit  de- 
mand from  Louis  Napoleon,  "  That  the  formal  prom- 
ise be  made  to  me  that  all  the  expulsions  of  refugees 
which  I  may  ask  be  accorded  to  me,  without  any  ex- 
amination as  to  what  category  the  French  political 
refugees  affected  by  this  measure  belong;  and,  in 
addition,  that  the  orders  of  the  central  power  be  ex- 
ecuted according  to  terms  prescribed  in  advance, 
without  being  mitigated  or  wholly  disregarded  by  the 
cantonal  authorities,  as  I  can  prove,  by  examples,  has 
been  done  in  previous  instances.  The  French  em- 
bassador only  is  in  a  condition  to  know  the  individ- 
uals whose  former  connections  and  present  relations 
render  impossible  the  prolongation  of  their  stay  in  the 
territory  of  the  Helvetic  Confederation  ;  as  also  those 
who  can  be  tolerated  provisionally,  if  their  future 
conduct  renders  them  worthy  of  this  tolerance.  The 
first  should  depart  from  the  moment  that  I  have  de- 
signated them  by  name.  The  others  should  be  told 
that  they  can  continue  to  reside  in  Switzerland  only 
on  condition  that  they  give  no  reason  for  complaint." 
It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  so  peremptoiy  and  in- 
sulting a  demand  should  have  been  made,  even  by  the 
French  autocrat,  upon  any  independent  power ;  but 
the  text  of  the  letter  is  given.  Austria  also  made  a 
similar  requisition ;  and  the  Assemhlee  Nationale  says 
that  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  distinctly  announced  to 
the  Federal  Council  its  intention  to  occupy  the  can- 
ton of  Ticino  with  Austrian  troops,  unless  the  de- 
mands for  the  expulsion  of  certain  refugees  were 
complied  with,  and  guarantees  given  for  preventing 
their  return,  as  well  as  the  renewal  of  conspiracies 
against  the  peace  of  Lombardy.  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg  sent  instructions  to  M.  Hubncr,  the  Austrian 
embassador  at  Paris,  to  propose  to  the  French  gov- 
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eminent  a  simultarj-eous  action  in  the  same  views,  and 
the  occupation  of  Geneva  and  the  canton  of  Vaud  by 
the  French  troops.  The  government  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon declined  to  co-operate  with  Austria  in  invad- 
ing the  Swiss  territory ;  and  Austria  was  also  per- 
suaded to  desist  from  this  enterprise.  The  firm  at- 
titude of  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Berlin,  backed 
perhaps  by  the  counsels  of  Russia,  is  supposed  to 
have  procured  this  result.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
project  of  the  joint  violation  of  the  neutral  territory 
baffled,  than  a  new  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  two 
conspiring  Powers,  which  threatens  to  be  equally 
ruinous  to  Switzerland.  The  French  and  Aiistrian 
governments  have  entered  into  a  convention  for  the 
commercial  blockade  of  that  country.  In  order  to  car- 
ry this  into  ejfFect  Piedmont  must  be  forced  to  join  the 
league  and  stop  her  frontier  against  Swiss  commerce. 
In  the  way  of  such  a  result  stand  the  government  of 
Sardinia  and  British  influence  at  the  court  of  Turin. 
How  much  these  will  avail  remains  to  be  seen. 
Subsequent  advices  state  that  Switzerland  had  ac- 
ceded to  all  the  President's  requisitions — they  having 
been  repeated  in  less  offensive  terms. 

From  Germany  there  is  no  news  of  interest.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  left  Vienna,  February  25th,  for 
Trieste  and  Venice,  to  meet  the  Grand  Prince  of 
Prussia.  The  Second  Chamber  of  Wurtemberg,  in 
its  sitting  of  the  26th,  adopted,  by  54  votes  to  32, 
resolutions,  declaring  that  the  fundamental  rights 
proclaimed  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Frankfort 
continue  to  have  legal  force  in  the  kingdom,  and  can 
ocnly  be  abolished  in  the  form  presented  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Chamber  rejected,  by  66  votes  to  20, 
a  resolution  protesting  against  certain  measures  of 
the  Germanic  Diet ;  and  it  rejected,  by  48  votes  to 
38,  a  motion  relative  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Cham- 
ber in  1850.  M.  de  Plessen,  after  these  votes,  made 
a  declaration,  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  that 
the  Chamber  would  probably  be  dissolved. 

In  Spain  it  is  said  that  the  Government  is  about 
to  reinforce  the  garrisons  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  by 
an  addition  of  three  or  four  thousand  men.  General 
Concha  has  been  recalled  from  the  Governorship  of 
Cuba ;  his  successor,  Gen.  Caredo,  was  to  sail  from 
Cadiz  on  the  20th  of  March.  Extensive  changes  were 
taking  place  in  all  departments  of  the  public  service. 
THE  EAST. 

From  Turkey  we  learn  that  Reschid  Pasha, 
whose  dismissal  was  noted  in  our  last,  has  been  re- 
ceived to  favor  again,  and  restored  to  office.  The 
Sultan  has  lately  shown  his  magnanimity  to  rebels 
against  his  authority,  by  bestowing  upon  Aziz  Bey 
and  his  brother  Ahmed  Bey,  rebel  Kurdish  chiefs, 
near  Bagdad,  conquered  by  the  Sultan,  and  brought 


to  Constantinople  six  months  ago,  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  piastres  a  month.  This  clemency  to  polit- 
ical offenders  is  said  to  be  common  with  the  Turkish 
Sovereign.  The  Turkish  Government  has  recently 
forbidden  the  loan  of  money  to  farmers  at  more  than 
eight  per  cent,  interest :  it  also  forbids  the  payment 
of  all  engagements  hitherto  made  at  higher  rates. 
A  third  bridge  has  just  been  finished  across  the  Golden 
Horn.  A  splendid  ball  was  given  at  the  close  of  the 
Carnival  by  the  British  Embassador,  at  which  about 
eight  hundred  persons  were  present. 

In  Persia  the  recently  dismissed  Grand  Vizier, 
Mirza-Taghi-Khan,  has  been  put  to  death,  by  having 
his  veins  opened  in  a  bath,  and  his  treasures  have 
been  seized  by  the  Shah. 

From  India  we  have  news  of  further  difficulties 
between  the  English  and  the  Burmese.  Previous 
advices  stated  that  Commodore  Lambert  had  com- 
plained to  the  King  of  Ava  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Governor  of  Rangoon  in  refusing  compliance  with 
certain  demands  of  reparation  for  injuries  sustained 
by  the  British.  The  King  professed  a  ready  sub- 
mission to  the  Commodore's  requisitions,  but  his  sin- 
cerity was  doubted,  and  Commodore  Lambert  conse- 
quently resolved  to  remain  with  his  squadron,  for 
some  days  longer,  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  hi« 
suspicions.  Scarcely  had  the  new  Governor  or  Vice- 
roy been  placed  in  authority,  than  he  commenced  a 
series  of  annoyances  against  all  British  subjects, 
which  rendered  it  imperative  on  the  part  of  Commo- 
dore Lambert  to  seek  an  interview  with  him,  which 
was  not  only  refused,  but  all  communication  between 
the  shore  and  fleet  strictly  prohibited.  In  this  war- 
like aspect  of  aff'airs  many  of  the  British  took  refuge 
on  board  the  English  vessels,  while  those  who  re 
mained  behind  desirous  of  securing  their  property, 
were  cast  into  prison.  The  fleet  remained  at  anchor 
for  twenty-four  hours  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  when  intimation  was  received  from  the  Vice- 
roy that  he  would  fire  on  the  squadron  should  the 
Commodore  attempt  to  move  down  the  river.  On 
the  10th  of  January  the  Fox  was  towed  down,  and 
anchored  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  stockad« 
erected  by  the  Viceroy,  when  the  steamer  having 
returned  to  bring  away  with  her  a  Burmese  man-of- 
war,  was  fired  on,  which  was  immediately  returned 
with  great  vigor.  The  enemy  dispersed  after  some 
three  of  them  were  slain.  The  squadron  then  pro- 
ceeded on  its  course,  and  the  river  ports  of  Burmah 
were  proclaimed  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Com- 
modore Lambert  then  proceeded  to  Calcutta  for  fur- 
ther instnictions.  Another  campaign  was  therefore 
deemed  unavoidable,  which,  it  was  supposed,  could 
not  be  commenced  before  October. 


iBMb  €Mt 


CREDULITY  and  SKEPTICISM  are  often,  in 
fact,  but  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
state  of  mind.  No  man  is  more  credulous  than  the 
infidel  in  respect  to  all  that  would  make  against  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  Hindoo  legends,  Chinese 
chronologies,  unmeaning  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  are 
suffered  at  once  to  outweigh  the  clearest  declarations 
of  that  volume  which  alone  sheds  light  on  history, 
and  solves  the  otherwise  inexplicable  problem  of  our 
humanity. 

Nowhere  is  this  remark  more  strikingly  exempli- 
fied than  in  the  pretensions  of  what  may  be  called 


the  pseudo-spiritualism  of  the  day.  Men  whose 
credulity  can  not  digest  the  supernatural  of  the  Bi- 
ble are  most  remarkably  easy  of  belief  in  respect  to 
spiritual  rappings,  and  spiritual  table-liftings,  and 
spiritual  communications  in  Hebrew  translated  into 
ungrammatical  and  false-spelled  English.  Prophecy 
and  inspiration  are  irrational ;  the  belief  in  a  Divine 
regenerating  influence  on  the  human  soul  is  super- 
stitious and  fanatical;  but  clairvoyance  and  clairvoy- 
ant prevision,  and  mental  alchemy  are  embraced  with- 
out difficulty,  by  the  professors  of  this  more  tran- 
scendent faith.    They  see  and  feel  nothing  of  that 
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grandeur  of  conception,  that  holy  seriousness,  that 
impressive  truthfulness  of  style,  that  superhuman 
elevation  above  all  that  associates  itself  with  the  ab- 
■urd,  the  grotesque,  the  low,  and  the  malignant — in 
a  word,  those  traits  which  every  where  characterize 
tiie  miraculous  of  the  Scriptures,  and  have  ever 
awed  the  most  thoughtful  into  a  recognition  of  its 
rttality.  And  yet  some  of  these  lecturers  and  pro- 
fessors have  even  the  impudence  to  baptize  their 
naturalistic  jargon  with  the  name  of  spiritualism, 
and  while  treating  the  human  soul  with  less  rever- 
ence than  is  justly  due  to  the  lowest  form  even  of 
vegetable  life,  dare  to  talk  of  the  moral  uses  of  their 
pretended  science,  as  though  it  had  any  more  place 
for  the  word  and  the  idea  than  might  be  found  in  the 
jerking  automaton  of  the  toy-shop. 

Sometimes  the  pretense  can  be  characterized  by 
no  milder  term  than  mocking  blasphemy.  One  of 
these  impostors,  who  has  made  some  noise  lately,  is 
said  to  have  accurately  foretold  the  words  and  ideas 
of  a  discourse  which  was  to  be  delivered  by  another 
person  on  a  subsequent  day.  It  was  no  hypothetical 
prediction,  grounded  on  a  scientific  calculation  of 
assumed  causes  and  effects,  but,  in  fact,  a  clairvoy- 
ant prevision,  not  from  any  Divine  impression  (an 
idea  which  this  blasphemous  pretender  is  known 
wholly  to  deride),  but  from  a  transcendent  subjective 
state  of  his  natural  intelligence.  And  yet  some  who 
are  known  to  believe  only  in  an  ideal  Christ,  and  an 
ideal  resurrection,  are  not  ashamed  to  signify  a  half 
assent  to  this  monstrous  assertion  of  one  of  the  high- 
est conceivable  attributes  of  the  Almighty.  Every 
one  who  thinks  at  all  must  see  that  here  there  is  no 
possible  middle  ground.  It  is  this  claim,  awfully 
profane  and  daring  as  it  is,  or  a  downright  imposture. 

There  is  nothing  derogatory  to  the  human  mind  in 
the  belief  of  the  marvelous.  In  fact,  such  belief  is  an 
element  of  its  higher  life.  The  wonder  is,  that  there 
is  not  more  of  it.  But  no  degree  of  evidence  can 
justify  us  in  giving  credence  to  the  absurd.  The 
ridiculous  is  ever  proof  of  the  presence  of  falsehood. 
The  higher  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  truth,  the  more  do 
we  find  ourselves  ascending  into  a  region  of  serious- 
ness. An  impression  of  a  sterner  reality,  of  a  deeper 
interest,  of  more  dread  importance,  of  a  more  solemn 
consistency,  accompanies  every  genuine  advance. 
Truth,  as  it  grows  purer  and  clearer,  is  ever  found 
to  be  more  and  more  a  fearful  thing — joyful,  indeed, 
and  soul-inspiring,  yet  finding  the  very  fullness  and 
solidity  of  its  joy  in  that  graver  element  which  gives 
it  its  highest  and  most  real  interest  for  the  human 
soul.  A  faith  that  has  no  awe  proves  itself  a  delu- 
sion. A  religion,  that  has  no  fear,  or  is  not  deeply 
solemn,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  For  the  absurd 
and  the  ridiculous  even  pure  falsehood  is  too  stem 
a  thing.  They  have  their  existence  only  in  that  gro- 
tesque mixture  of  truth  and  error,  in  which  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  one  concealing  the  malignity  of  the 
Other  gives  birth  to  all  revolting  and  ludicrous  mon- 
strosities. 

We  need  no  better  test.  Apply  it  to  the  super- 
natural of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  furnishes  one  of  the 
strongest  evidences  of  their  truth.  So  serious  a 
Ijook  can  not  be  a  lie.  Bring  to  this  criterion  the 
niodem  charlatanry,  which  so  wantonly  assumes  the 
name  of  faith,  "  obtruding  itself  with  its  fleshly  mind" 
into  the  domain  of  the  true  supernatural,  and  yet  de- 
nying the  supernatural — bring  it  to  this  criterion,  we 
say,  and  it  is  at  once  shown  to  be  "  earthly,  sensual, 
devilish" — a  grotesque  reflection  of  some  of  the 
worst  things  of  this  world  thrown  back  in  lurid  dis- 
tortion from  the  darkness  visible  of  the  Satanic 
realms.     But  even  this  may  be  assigning  to  it  too 


high  a  rank.  The  position  can  not  be  charged  with 
irrationality  which  assumes  that  the  "  mocking  fiend" 
may  sometimes  be  permitted  to  practice  his  jugglings 
on  those  rash  fools,  who  would  venture  too  near  Id 
his  domain  of  falsehood.  But  in  most  of  the  modern 
cases  of  this  kind,  we  are  beginning  to  have  little 
doubt  that  sheer  imposture  is  the  predominant  if  not 
the  only  element. 

On  the  outward  evidence,  however,  we  can  not  at 
present  dwell,  since  it  is  with  the  reasoning  of  tliese 
charlatans  we  design  that  our  brief  strictures  shall 
be  mainly  occupied.  In  this,  too,  we  find  the  proof 
of  falsehood.  For  we  return  again  to  our  text — the 
marvelous  may  be  believed,  the  absurd  no  amount 
of  evidence  can  prove.  And  here  some  thoughts 
suggest  themselves  to  which  we  must  give  expres- 
sion. What  amount  of  solid  thinking,  what  discrim- 
ination of  ideas,  what  right  knowledge  of  words, 
what  degree  of  logical  training,  which,  although  not 
the  discoverer  of  truth,  is  the  surest  guard  against 
error — in  a  word,  what  amount  of  general,  solid, 
mental  culture  must  there  be  in  an  age  distinguished 
for  the  extensive  circulation  and  approbation  of  such 
w^orks  as  Davis's  Revelations  of  Nature,  and  Davis's 
Great  Harmonia,  and  Dodd's  Psychology,  &c.,  &c.? 
Could  it  have  been  so  when  Butler  wrote  his  immor- 
tal Analogy  ;  or,  farther  back,  when  Howe  preached 
his  Living  Temple  as  evening  lectures  to  a  country 
congregation,  and  Baxter's  tracts  were  found  in  every 
hamlet  in  England  ?  Could  it  have  been  so  in  our 
own  land,  when  Edwards  preached  his  deep  theolo- 
gy to  plain  men  in  plain  New  England  villages  ? 
The  marvelous,  we  may  well  suppose,  would  have 
had  no  lack  of  believers  in  those  days.  But  would 
such  absurdities  in  reasoning  have  ever  gained  cur- 
rency in  those  thinking  though  little  scientific  periods  ? 
With  all  our  talk  of  science,  and  progi'ess,  and  uni- 
versities, and  common  schools,  and  the  schoolmaster 
being  abroad  in  the  land,  there  must  be,  somewhere, 
something  wrong  in  our  most  modem  ideas  and  mod- 
em modes  of  education.  Is  not  the  physical  element 
too  predominant,  and  is  it  not  to  the  common  smat- 
terings in  this  department  that  such  a  pretended 
spiritualism,  yet  real  materialism,  is  directly  to  be 
traced?  A  superficial  sciolism,  exicnsive  enough  in 
its  facts,  but  utterly  hollow  in  its  philosophy,  is  the 
food  with  which  the  common  mind  is  every  where 
crammed  even  to  satiety,  while  there  is  such  a  seri- 
ous lack  of  the  logical,  the  theological,  the  Biblical, 
the  classical,  the  historical — in  short,  of  those  ele- 
ments which  must  furnish  the  foundation  of  all  right 
thinking,  and  without  which  other  knowledge  is  more 
likely  to  lead  to  error  than  to  truth. 

But  we  can  at  present  only  hint  at  this.  In  respect 
to  the  reasonings  of  these  scientific  discoverers  (as 
they  claim  to  be),  we  may  say  that  their  fallacies  get 
currency  from  this  very  cause,  namely,  the  general 
want  of  discrimination  in  respect  to  the  true  bounds 
of  fundamental  ideas,  and  that  abuse  of  language 
which  is  the  necessary  result.  If  the  consequences 
were  not  so  serious,  nothing  could  be  more  amusing 
than  their  pretensions,  or  their  method.  They  would 
have  us  l)elieve  that  they  are  the  martyrs — Galileos 
— Bacons — Harvey  s,  all  of  them.  Each  one  is  a  suffer- 
ing Servetus,  while  all  the  bigotry  of  the  theological 
world,  with  all  its  inquisitorial  priests  and  furious 
Calvins,  is  ever  ready  to  crush  their  new  science, 
and  give  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  its  devoted  teach 
ers. 

They  have,  too,  tho  sagacity  to  perceive  that  au 
diences,  in  general,  love  to  be  addressed  in  the  tech 
nics  of  a  scientific  style,  whether  rightly  used  oi 
not.    The  vender  of  quack  medicines  has  discovered 
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the  same  secret ;  and  hence  he,  too,  has  his  array  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  fluids,  and  mediums,  and  coun- 
teracting forces,  and  grand  systems  of  circulation, 
and  positive  and  negative  states.  To  be  thus  ad- 
dressed raises  the  hearer  or  reader  at  once  in  his  own 
estimation,  and  thus  prepares  him,  sometimes,  for  the 
reception  of  almost  any  kind  of  nonsense.  He  ac- 
quires, too,  an  interest  in  these  high  matters  ;  and  if 
not  himself  an  actual  martyr  to  science,  becomes  at 
least  a  sympathizer  with  those  who  are  doomed  to 
all  this  infamous  persecution. 

The  usual  course  has  now  become  so  stereotyped, 
that  one  who  has  attended  a  number  of  lectures  of 
this  kind,  will  be  able  to  predict  the  general  method 
of  remark  quite  as  well  as  Davis  is  said  to  have  fore- 
told that  of  Dr.  Bushnell.  He  will  be  certain  of  the 
very  places  where  the  peculiar  and  most  original  cant 
of  the  school  will  be  sure  to  come  in.  He  will  know 
just  when  and  where  to  look  out  for  Galileo  and  the 
priests,  and  the  Puritans  and  the  Quakers,  and  Fulton 
and  the  steam-engine.  He  anticipates  precisely  the 
spot  where  the  lecturer  will  tell  us  how  Bacon  "  used 
up"  the  Stagyrite,  and  how  wonderfully  knowledge 
has  grown  since  that  remarkable  event,  and  how  all 
previous  progress  was  preparatory  to  this  new  sci- 
ence, which  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  bold  martyr 
not  only  to  discover  in  its  elements,  but  to  present 
full  formed  and  full  grown  to  his  astonished  hearers, 
— and  which,  moreover,  he  generously  offers  to  teach  to 
private  classes  (the  ladies  to  be  by  themselves)  at  the 
exceedingly  reasonable  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  course. 

Sometimes  the  whole  of  this  scientific  claptrap  will 
consist  of  the  dextrous  use  of  some  one  long  new- 
coined  term,  very  much  like  those  that  are  invented 
for  the  venders  of  soaps  and  perfumes  to  express  the 
psychology  of  their  most  ingenious  and  philosophical 
compounds.  The  lecturer  has  discovered  a  new  word, 
and  it  stands  to  him  in  place  of  a  mine  of  thought.  In 
Martinus  Scriblerus  we  read  of  a  project  to  banish 
metaphysics  out  of  Spain.  It  was  to  be  done  by  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  compounds  and  decompounds 
of  the  substantive  verb.  "  Take  away  from  the  scho- 
lastic metaphysician,"  says  this  ingenious  reformer, 
"his  ens,  his  entitas,  his  essentia,  &c.,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  him."  So  also  we  have  known  lectures,  and 
even  books,  on  some  of  these  new  psychologies  from 
which  the  abstraction  of  a  single  term  would  cause 
the  whole  to  collapse.  And  yet  to  the  quackish  lec- 
turer it  is  the  key  to  unlock  all  his  scientific  treas- 
ures. He  has  somehow  picked  up  a  word,  and  he  is 
deluding  himself,  and  trying  to  delude  others,  into 
the  notion  that  he  has  really  caught  an  idea.  The 
connection  of  soul  and  body  is  no  longer  a  mystery. 
Science  has  at  length  dragged  it  out  of  its  dark  retreat. 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  explanation  at  length 
afforded  of  the  fact  which  had  so  long  baffled  all  in- 
quiry". It  is  wholly  owing  to  the  nervo-vital  fluid.  But 
how  is  this?  Is  this  connecting  medium  mind,  or 
matter,  or  a  compound  of  both,  or  a  tertium  quid? 
If  it  is  either  the  first  or  the  second,  the  mystery  is 
just  where  it  was  before.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  the 
last  (the  only  answer  which  does  not  at  once  annihilate 
itself),  the  further  querj-  arises — How  is  that  to  be  a 
medium  which  needs  itself  a  medium,  or  rather  two 
other  distinct  media,  to  serve  as  connecting  links  be- 
tween it  and  the  two  worlds  it  would  unite  ?  Or  is 
it  a  bridge  without  an  abutment  on  either  shore  ? 

But  what  are  all  such  difficulties  to  our  modern 
Galileo,  or  to  his  scientific  audience  ?  It  is  the  nervo- 
vital  fluid,  whether  or  no.  There  is  a  charming  phi- 
losophy in  the  very  sound,  and  it  is  impossible  that  so 
good  a  term  should  not  mean  something.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable word — a  most  euphonic  word — and  since  the 
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parts  are  certainly  significant,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  the  whole  compound  should  not  be  so  likewise. 

Another  of  these  magic  words  is  electricity.  It  is 
getting  to  be  the  universal  solvent  for  all  scientific 
difficulties.  It  is  life,  it  is  gravitation,  it  is  attrac- 
tion, it  is  generation,  it  is  creation,  it  is  development, 
it  is  law,  it  is  sensation,  it  is  thought,  it  is  every 
thing.  ''  Give  me  a  place  to  put  my  lever,"  said  Ar- 
chimedes, "  and  I  will  move  the  world  !"  Give  uk 
electricity  and  nervo-vital  fluids,  say  our  biologists, 
and  we  will  explain  the  mystery  of  all  organizations, 
from  the  animalcule  to  the  universe  ! 

We  repeat  it.  The  downright  impositions  in  respect 
to  facts,  are  not  so  insulting  to  an  audience,  as  the 
quackish  reasoning  which  is  often  presented  by  way 
of  explanation.  To  state  an  example  :  One  of  the 
most  common  performances  of  these  mountebanks 
consists  in  the  pretended  control  of  one  mind  or  one 
person  over  the  senses,  the  actions,  the  volitions,  and 
even  the  moral  states  of  another.  The  performance 
is  generally  contemptible  enough  in  itself,  but  it  is 
rendered  still  more  so  when  our  man  of  science  un- 
dertakes, as  he  generally  does,  to  explain  to  his  au- 
dience the  profound  rationale  of  his  proceedings. 
The  lecturer  most  modestly  and  reverently  disclaims 
for  himself  the  possessi(m  of  supernatural  powers.  It 
is  all  science — all  strictly  in  accordance  with  "  na- 
tural laws,"  and  performed  on  the  most  rational  and 
scientific  principles.  He  had  broken  no  law  of  mind 
or  matter,  as  he  would  make  perfectly  level  to  the 
understandings  of  his  most  respectable  auditory.  The 
grand  agent  in  the  whole  process  was  electricity,  or 
the  nervo-vital  fluid.  By  means  of  this,  the  mind 
of  the  operator  was  transferred  to  the  soul  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  hence  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  emotions 
and  mental  exercises  of  the  one  become  the  emotions 
and  mental  exercises  of  the  other.  A  terrific  scene 
was  fancied  (in  the  case  which  we  have  now  in  mind  it 
was  a  picture  of  serpents),  and  the  patient  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  most  agitating  fright.  Now  that  an  im- 
postor, or  a  juggler,  might  deceive  the  senses  of  an 
audience,  is  nothing  incredible,  and  implies  nothing 
derogatory  to  their  intelligence.  That  some  physical 
effect  may  have  been  produced  on  the  nervous  system 
of  some  peculiarly  sensitive  subject,  is  by  no  means 
beyond  belief ;  or  that  in  some  way,  explicable  or  in- 
explicable, the  agitation  and  convulsion  may  have 
had  a  real  existence.  So  far  it  may  have  been  wholly 
false,  or  partly  false  and  partly  real.  Again,  whether 
there  may  or  may  not  be  unknown  fluids  through 
which  one  mind  or  one  body  affects  another,  is  not 
the  question.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  only  be  analo- 
gous to  the  ordinary  modes  of  mediate  communica- 
tion by  air,  and  light,  and  sound,  and  would  be  liable 
in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  to  the  same  imperfections. 
Still  would  it  be  true,  whatever  the  media,  ordinary 
or  extraordinary,  that  only  as  mind  is  communicated 
to  mind  as  it  really  is,  can  one  affect  the  emotions,  and 
exercises,  and  states  of  the  other.  There  may  be 
less,  there  never  can  be  more,  in  the  effect  than  in 
the  cause. 

Here,  then,  is  the  palpable  absurdity,  which  should 
bring  a  blush  of  shame  upon  every  audience,  and 
every  individual  calling  himself  rational,  who  is  for 
a  moment  affected  by  it.  The  mind  of  the  operator 
it  is  maintained,  is,  for  the  time  being,  the  mind  of 
the  patient.  It  has  taken  possession  of  his  thinkinjj 
and  feeling  province.  This  is  the  philosophy  that 
Aristotle  never  knew,  and  of  which  even  Bacon 
hardly  had  a  glimpse.  Let  us  test  it.  As  the  lec- 
turer is  a  very  frank  and  fearless  man,  he  invites 
the  fullest  examination,  not  only  of  his  facts,  but  of 
his  reasoning.     Some  one  may,  therefore,  be  sup- 
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posed  to  present  the  following  or  similar  questions  : 
You  willed,  (iid  you,  the  scene  and  the  state  of  mind 
which  produced  these  alarming  results?  Exactly  so. 
Was  it,  then,  a  simple  volition  of  the  effect,  as  an 
effect  (if  such  a  thing  were  possible),  or  accompa- 
nied in  your  own  mind,  by  a  conception  of  the  scene 
presented  ?  Certainly,  replies  the  triumphant  lec- 
turer, the  whole  rationale,  as  you  have  been  told, 
consisted  in  throwing  my  mind  into  that  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  thought  what  I  thought — he  felt  what  I 
felt.  Very  well.  But  were  you  frightened  at  the 
snakes  ?  Did  terror  constitute  any  part  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  your  own  mind?  This  is  a  puzzler,  but 
there  is  an  apparent  way  of  surmounting  the  diffi- 
culty. The  patient,  it  may  be  said,  believes  in  the 
reality  of  the  scene  presented,  while  the  operator 
does  not.  But  this  only  suggests  a  still  greater  ab- 
surdity. This  belief,  or  non-belief,  is  certainly  a 
very  important  part  of  the  mental  and  emotional 
state.  How  comes  one  of  the  most  essential  ingre- 
dients to  be  left  behind  in  the  psychological  transfer? 
Does  the  operator  will  it  thus  to  be  ?  We  have  never 
heard  any  such  thing  alleged  ;  but  if  it  were  so,  it 
would  only  be  the  crowning  folly  of  this  superlatively 
foolish  process — this  very  lunacy  of  nonsense.  Such 
volition  itself  would  then  become  a  part  of  the  men- 
tal state,  and  must  pass  over  to  the  patient  along 
with  the  other  thoughts  and  emotions,  and  with  all 
the  absurdity  involved  in  it,  or  require  another  voli- 
tion to  keep  it  back,  and  still  another  volition  for  this, 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  Have  any  of  our  readers 
ever  seen  a  foolish  dog  running  round  and  round  after 
his  own  tail,  and  ever  jerking  it  away  just  when  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  on  the  point  of  catching  it? 
Nothing  can  furnish  a  better  illustration  of  the  ex- 
ceeding folly  that  has  often  in  this  way  been  present- 
ed as  profound  and  scientific  reasoning  to  what  have 
been  styled  enlightened  and  respectable  audiences. 
There  is  another  fallacy  running  through  all  these 
pretended  sciences — from  phrenology  and  phreno- 
mesmerism  to  the  most  stupid  exhibitions  that  have 
been  ever  given,  under  the  names  of  "  electrical 
psychology"  and  "  mental  alchemy."  It  is  that  view 
which,  in  effect,  wholly  denies  any  thing  like  a  spir- 
itual unity  to  the  human  soul,  making  it  a  series  of 
separate  impulses,  or,  like  the  keys  of  a  piano,  each 
when  struck  from  without  giving  an  isolated  sound. 
Let  one  be  touched,  the  machine  lifts  up  its  hand, 
and  is  supposed  to  pray.  Strike  another,  and  it  blas- 
phemes. And  so,  by  turns,  it  hates  and  loves,  and 
fears  and  trusts — not  different  objects,  which  would 
be  perfectly  consistent  with  a  spiritual  unity,  in  which 
the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  state  is  represented 
in  every  exercise,  but  the  same  objects,  and  with 
transitions  so  sudden  as  to  be  almost  simultaneous. 
We  might,  m  a  similar  way,  expose  the  absurd  rea- 
soning contained  in  all  this,  but  we  would  rather  dwell 
at  present  on  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case — the  shock- 
ing irreverence  it  manifests  toward  the  human  soul, 
making  its  faith,  its  reason,  its  love,  its  conscience, 
as  worthless  as  the  lowest  bodily  appetites — sinking 
it,  indeed,  below  the  dignity  of  respectable  organic  or 
inorganic  matter,  with  which  such  tricks  can  not  be 
played,  and  reducing  all  that  have  heretofore  been 
regarded  as  the  highest  moral  truths  to  the  rank  of 
physical  phenomena. 

In  some  former  remarks  of  our  Editorial  Table,  there 
was  an  allusion  to  the  revolting  claim  clairvoyance 
makes  to  meddle  with  the  soul's  sacred  individuality. 
The  thought  is  applicable  to  all  those  kindred  preten- 
sions which  arc  now  so  rife.  Their  tendency  is  to 
destroy  all  reverence  for  our  own  spirituality,  and 
with   it  all  reverence  for  the  truly  spiritual  every- 


where. If  this  be  true  of  what  is  called  biology  and 
mental  alchemy,  in  a  still  more  impressive  sense 
may  it  be  charged  upon  that  other  compound  of  blas- 
phemy and  Satanic  mummery,  which  has  grown  di- 
rectly out  of  them.  We  allude  to  the  pretense  of 
holding  intercourse  with  departed  spirits  through 
mesmerized  mediums,  or  what  are  usually  called 
spiritual  rappings.  The  first  class  of  performances  are 
an  insult  to  the  human  intelligence  ;  this  is  a  moral 
outrage  upon  the  most  tender,  the  most  solemn,  the 
most  religious  feelings  of  our  nature.  The  one  is  a 
profane  trifling  with  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  life— 
the  other  is  a  violation  of  the  grave,  and  of  all  beyond, 
of  which  it  is  the  appointed  vail.  It  is  hard  to  write 
or  speak  with  calmness  here.  The  mischief  done  and 
doing  in  this  direction,  defies  all  proper  estimate. 
These  proceedings  are  sending  lunatics  to  our  asy- 
lums, but  this  is  by  no  means  the  sorest  evil  that  may 
be  laid  to  their  charge.  It  is  the  soul-hardening  fa- 
miliarity they  are  every  where  producing  with  the 
most  awful  subjects  that  can  be  offered  for  human 
contemplation.  Such  an  effect,  too,  in  relation  to  the 
spirit  of  man  must  soon  be  followed  by  a  similar  one 
in  respect  to  the  still  more  tremendous  idea  of  Deity. 
To  use  a  strange  but  most  expressive  term,  first  em- 
ployed by  De  Quincey  (although  applied  to  a  different 
subject)  we  know  of  nothing  in  human  experience 
that  threatens  to  be  so  utterly  de-religionizing — in 
other  words,  so  fatally  destructive  of  all  that  rever- 
ence for  the  spiritual,  that  awe  of  the  unseen,  that 
tender  emotion,  as  well  as  solemn  interest,  which 
connect  themselves  with  the  idea  of  the  other  life, 
an-d  without  which  religion  itself,  in  any  form,  can 
have  no  deep  or  permanent  hold  upon  the  mind.  We 
find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  man  possessed 
of  the  smallest  share  of  these  holy  sympathies,  can 
bring  himself  to  give  any  countenance  whatever  to 
such  practices.  We  appeal  to  those  who  have  lost 
the  nearest  relatives — a  parent,  a  brother,  a  sister,  a 
dear  departed  child — how  should  every  right  feeling 
of  the  soul  revolt  against  the  thought  of  holding  inter- 
course with  them,  even  though  it  were  possible, 
through  such  means  ?  Who  that  has  a  Christian  heart 
would  not  prefer  the  silence  of  the  grave  to  the 
thought  of  the  dear  departed  one  in  the  midst  of  such 
imaginings,  and  such  scenic  associations  as  are  con- 
nected with  the  usual  performances  of  this  kind? 
Through  that  silence  of  the  grave  the  voice  of  faith 
may  be  heard  speaking  to  us  in  the  language  of  rev- 
elation— He  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth.  Blessed  word, 
— so  utterly  unknown  to  all  previous  philosophy — 
never  heard  in  any  other  revelation  than  that  of  the 
gospel !  They  are  not  dead  but  sleep.  "  They  enter 
into  peace,"  says  the  prophet.  And  then  the  precious 
and  consoling  addition — They  sleep  in  Jesus.  Surely 
the  term  thus  employed  can  imply  no  cessation  of 
consciousness,  no  torpor  of  the  higher  and  better 
faculties  of  the  soul ;  but  it  does  denote,  beyond  all 
doubt,  a  state  of  rest,  of  calmness,  of  security,  of  un- 
disturbed and  beatific  vision — a  state  far  removed 
from  all  resemblance  to  this  bustling  life — a  state  in  all 
respects  the  opposite  of  that  which  fancy  pictures  as 
belonging  to  the  scenes  presented  in  the  manifesta- 
tions of  spiritual  rappings,  and  spiritual  table-liftings, 
and,  in  a  word,  those  spiritual  pantomimes,  which 
seem  to  be  becoming  more  and  more  extravagant  and 
grotesfjue  in  proportion  to  the  infidel  credulity  with 
which  they  are  received. 

Such  are  every  where  the  scriptural  ideas  in  re- 
spect to  the  condition  of  the  pious  dead,  and  from  the 
other  class  we  seek  not  to  draw  that  vail  which  it 
has  thrown  over  them.  Nothing  shows  more  strik- 
ingly the  extreme  secularity  of  the  age  in  which  we 
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live  than  the  disposition,  even  among  many  who  are 
professedly  religious,  to  look  upon  the  other  world  as 
only  a  continuation  of  the  activities  of  the  present ; 
but  we  affirm  with  all  boldness,  that  such  a  view  re- 
ceives no  support  from  the  Bible.  Rest,  security, 
calmness,  peace,  removal  from  all  agitation,  from  all 
excitement,  from  all  commingling  in  the  scenes  of 
this  busy,  restless,  probationary  life— these  are  the 
thoughts  which  are  suggested  by  its  parables,  its 
metaphors,  its  visions,  its  direct  and  positive  asser- 
tions. Especially  clear  and  prominent  is  the  idea  of 
entire  separation  from  the  present  world.  They  have 
"  entered  into  rest"— they  are  in  "  Abraham's  bo- 
som"—they  are  "  with  Christ  in  Paradise."  To  the 
same  effect  would  the  spiritually-minded  reader  in- 
terpret certain  phrases  employed  in  the  Older  Scrip- 
tures. They  are  in  "  the  secret  of  his  pavilion,"  in 
the  "  hiding-place  of  his  tabernacle"— they  abide 
"  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty."  Such  expres- 
sions may  have  a  meaning  in  connection  with  this 
life  ;  but  their  fullest  import  is  only  brought  out  when 
their  consoling  assurances  are  referred  to  the  state 
of  the  departed  in  the  spirit-world. 

And  here  the  thought  most  naturally  suggests  it- 
self—How striking  the  difference  between  the  sens- 
ual obtrusiveness,  the  impious  pretensions,  the  pro- 
fane curiosity  exhibited  in  connection  with  this  mod- 
ern charlatanry,  and  what  may  be  called  the  solemn 
reserve  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Bible  never  con- 
descends to  gratify  our  curiosity  respecting  what  may 
be  called  the  physiology,  or  physical  theory  of  the 
other  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  efi'ect  is 
ever  kept  in  view,  and  to  this,  in  all  its  communica- 
tions, it  ever  aims  at  giving  the  deepest  intensity. 
In  the  light  of  this  thought  let  any  one  contrast  the 
sublime  vision  of  Eliphaz  (Job  iv.)  with  any  of  these 
modem  spiritual  manifestations.  The  vail  is  for  a 
moment  withdrawn.  A  light  just  gleams  upon  us 
from  the  spirit- world,  not  to  show  us  things  within, 
but  to  cast  its  moral  irradiation  upon  things  without. 
The  formless  form,  the  silence,  and  the  voice  leave 
all  things  physical,  or  psychological  as  much  unknown 
as  before  ;  but  how  deep  the  moral  impression  ! 
There  are  no  disclosures  of  the  scenery  or  topogra- 
phy of  the  unseen  state  ;  no  announcement  of  "  great 
truths  about  to  break  forth  ;"  nothing  said  of  "  throw- 
ing down  barriers  between  the  two  worlds."  But  in- 
stead of  this,  a  most  solemn  declaration  of  a  Divine 
moral  government,  and  a  moral  retribution,  to  which 
all  that  is  physical,  or  physiological,  or  psychological 
even,  is  intended  ever  to  be  kept  subservient. 

Thus  it  is  throughout  the  Bible.  Paul  had  visions 
of  the  third  Heavens.  Christ  descended  into  Hades, 
and  rose  again ;  but  he  has  told  us  nothing  of  the 
state  or  doings  of  departed  spirits.  Where  the  sa- 
cred penmen  draw  back,  and  scarce  afford  a  hint, 
except  as  to  the  certainty  of  retribution  in  another 
world,  modem  mystics,  modern  impostors  have  given 

us  volumes. 

Fools  rashly  venture  in 
Where  angels  dare  not  tread. 

And  so,  too,  in  respect  to  death  itself  The  im- 
postor Davis  profanely  assumes  to  describe  the  pro- 
cess of  the  elimination  of  the  spirit  from  the  stmg- 
gling  body,  and  some  have  pronounced  the  unfeeling 
caricature  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Dante  or  of  Mil- 
ton. But  with  what  solemn  reserve  does  the  Scrip- 
ture cast  a  vail  over  this  dread  event,  and  reveal  to 
us  only  its  moral  consequences.  It  is  a  going  down 
into  a  "  Valley  of  Shadows,"  and  all  that  the  believ- 
er is  allowed  to  know  of  it  is,  that  in  that  Valley 
there  is  one  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  one  who  Mill 
walk  with  him  through  its  ^fcrkness,  and  "  whose  rod 


and  staff  shall  comfort  him"  through  all  that  dreary 
way.  To  this  correspond  the  terms  expressive  of  the 
idea  in  primitive  languages.  It  is  a  going  into  Hades, 
the  Invisible,  the  Unknovon,  not  in  the  sense  of  any 
doubt,  implied  as  to  the  real  existence  of  a  spirit 
world  (for  men  have  never  been  without  a  distinct  be- 
lief in  this,  as  matter  of  fact),  but  unknown  as  to  its 
physical  states  and  modes  of  being.  In  the  Hebrew 
it  is  Beth  Olam,  the  Hidden  House  (imperfectly  ren- 
dered the  long  home,  Eccles.  xii.),  where  the  souls 
of  the  dead  take  no  part  in  things  that  are  done  be- 
neath the  sun."  The  living  go  to  them,  but  they  come 
not  back  any  more  to  us.  And  what  right-feeling 
heart  would  have  it  otherwise.     They  are 

Not  dead,  but  parted  from  their  house  of  clay. 
They  still  dwell,  too,  in  our  memories  ;  they  are  en- 
shrined in  our  hearts.  Who  would  not  trust  them  to 
the  Scripture  promises  of  rest  and  peace,  rather  than 
imagine  them  as  subject  to  the  unrest,  and  sharing 
in  the  agitating  and  tumultuous  scenes  of  this  pseu- 
do-spiritualism. The  believer  in  rappings  charges 
his  opponent  with  a  Sadducean  lack  of  faith.  But 
we  would  take  issue  with  him  on  the  term.  The 
naturalistic  spirit-hunter  is  a  stranger  to  the  idea. 
With  him  it  is  only  the  sensualism  and  sensual 
scenes  of  this  earth  carried  into  a  supposed  spiritual 
world.  It  is  a  faith  which  has  no  trust,  no  patient 
waiting.  It  is  not  "  the  evidence  of  things  unseen." 
It  is  not  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for."  It  is 
rank  materialism,  after  all.  It  is,  moreover,  essen- 
tially irreligious.  As  far  as  it  extends,  it  threatens, 
to  an  awful  degree,  to  de-religionize  the  human  soul 
— not  only  to  take  away  all  true  spirituality  of  view, 
but  to  render  men  incapable  of  those  ideas,  on  which 
alone  a  right  religious  belief  can  be  founded. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  not  think  that  we  have 
indulged  in  a  train  of  thought  too  serious  or  sombre 
for  the  pages  of  a  literary  Monthly  Magazine.  It  is 
directly  forced  upon  us  by  our  subject,  if  we  would 
treat  it  as  it  deserves  to  be  treated ;  and  our  only 
apology  for  choosing  such  a  theme,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  connected  with  one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread and  mischievous  delusions  of  the  day.  We 
should  indeed  think  that  we  had  discharged  a  most 
important  editorial  duty,  could  we  only  convey  to  the 
many  thousands  of  our  readers  our  deep  impression, 
not  only  of  the  falsehood  and  wickedness  of  these 
"  lying  wonders,^''  but  also  of  the  immense  moral  evil 
of  which  they  threaten  to  be  the  cause. 


THE  Spring  hangs  fire,  like  a  rusty  match-lock ; 
and  even  as  we  write — though  the  almanac  tells 
stories  of  "  pleasant  showers  about  this  time" — the 
snow-flakes  are  dappling  the  distant  roofs,  and  shiv- 
ering under  a  northern  wind.  The  early-trout  fish- 
ers upon  the  south-shore  of  the  Island,  are  bandaged 
in  pea-coats,  and  the  song-making  blue-birds  twitter 
most  scattered  and  sorry  orisons. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance — and  one  of  which  the 
meteorologic  men  must  give  us  the  resolution — that 
the  seasons  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Continents 
balance  themselves  so  accurately  as  they  do.  Thus, 
the  severe  winter  which,  leaning  from  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle, has  touched  our  Continent  with  an  icy  right  hand, 
has  kindled  with  a  warm  left,  the  north  of  Europe 
into  a  premature  Spring.     The  journalists  tell  us  of 

!  flowers  blooming  in  Norway,  through  all  the  latter 
half  of  February:  and  the  winter  in  Paris  has  proved 

i  as  sham  a  winter,  as  their  Republic  is  sham  republic 
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Is  there  any  tide  of  atmosphere  which  makes  flux 
and  reflux  of  cold — kindred  to  the  sweep  of  the  ocean? 
And  may  not  that  Northern  Centre,  which  geogra- 
phers call  the  Pole,  have  such  influence  on  the  at- 
mospheric currents,  as  the  moon  is  said  to  have  upon 
the  sea  ? 


Poor  Sir  John,  meantime,  shivering  in  the  North- 
ern Regions,  or — what  is  far  more  probable — sealed 
up  in  some  icy  shroud,  that  keeps  his  body  whole, 
iuid  that  will  not  break  or  burst  until  the  mountains 
melt — is  not  forgotten.  Even  now  the  British  Ad- 
mirality  are  fitting  out  another  expedition,  to  flounder 
for  a  season  among  the  icebergs,  and  bring  back  its 
story  of  Polar  nights,  and  harsh  Arctic  music. 

A  little  bit  of  early  romance,  associated  with  the 
great  navigator,  has  latterly  found  its  way  into  the 
journals,  and  added  new  zest  to  the  talk  of  his  un- 
known fate.  Lady  Franklin  was,  it  appears,  in  her 
youthful  days,  endowed  with  the  same  poet-soul — 
which  now  inspires  her  courage,  and  which  then  in- 
spired her  muse.  Among  other  rhymed  thoughts 
which  she  put  in  print,  were  some  wild,  weird  verses 
about  the  Northern  realms,  and  the  bold  navigators 
who  periled  life  and  fortune  among  the  Polar  mount- 
ains. The  verses  caught  the  eye  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  Sir  John  Franklin.  He  traced  them  to  their 
source,  and  finding  the  heart  of  the  lady  as  true  and 
brave,  as  her  verse  was  clear  and  sound,  he  chal- 
lenged her  love,  and  won  such  wife  as  became  the 
solace  of  his  quieter  days,  and  the  world-known 
mourner  of  his  fate. 


Domestic  talk  plays  around  the  topic  of  the  com- 
ing Presidential  campaign,  and  not  a  dinner  of  the 
whole  Lenten  season  but  has  turned  its  chat  upon 
ibis  hinge.  And  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe 
liow  the  names  of  the  prospective  Presidents  narrow 
down,  as  the  time  approaches,  to  some  two  or  three 
focal  ones,  toward  which  converge  all  the  rays  of  ca- 
lumny and  of  laudation.  Yet  in  this  free  speech — 
I  hanks  to  our  privilege — we  off"er  a  most  happy  con- 
trast to  that  poor  shadow  of  a  Republic,  which  is  now 
thriving  in  embroidered  Paris  coats,  and  whose  his- 
tory is  written  under  the  ban  of  Censors.  It  is  amu- 
sing to  recall  now  the  speeches  of  those  earnest 
French  Republicans,  who,  in  the  debates  of  1848, 
objected  so  strongly  to  any  scheme  of  representation 
which  should  bear  that  strong  federal  taint  that  be- 
longed to  our  system.  "  It  is  an  off'-shoot,"  said  they, 
"of  British  and  lordly  birth,  and  can  not  agree  with 
the  nobler  freedom  which  we  have  established,  and 
which  has  crowned  our  Revolution." 

May  God,  in  his  own  good  time,  help  the  French 
— if  they  will  not  help  themselves — and  give  them  no 
worse  a  ruler,  than  the  poorest  of  our  present  candi- 
dates ! 


Some  little  time  ago  we  indulged  in  a  pleasant 
strain  of  self-gratulation,  that  the  extraordinary  wo- 
man, Lola  Monies — danseuse,  diplomate,  widow,  wife, 
femme  entretenue — should  have  met  with  the  humblest 
welcome  upon  American  shores,  and  by  such  wel- 
come given  a  lift  to  our  sense  of  propriety.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  welcome  was  only  stayed, 
and  not  abandoned.  The  cordial  reception  which 
our  national  representatives  have  given  the  Bavarian 
Countess,  was  indeed  a  matter  to  be  looked  for.  Pro- 
prieties of  life  do  not  rule  high  under  the  Congres- 
sional atmosphere  ;  nor  is  Washington  the  moving 
centre  of  much  Christian  enterprise — either  mission- 
ary or  other.  But  that  Boston,  our  staid  rival,  should 
have  shown  the  danseuse  the  honor  of  Educational 


Committees,  and  given  her  speech  in  French  and 
Latin  of  the  blooming  Boston  girls,  is  a  thing  as 
strange  as  it  was  unexpected.  We  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  officer  in  attendance  upon  Lola,  pleads 
simple  courtesy  as  a  warrant  for  his  introduction, 
and  regrets  that  newspaper  inquiry  and  comment 
should  make  known  to  his  pupil-profeg-ees  the  real 
character  of  the  lady  introduced.  It  certainly  is  un 
fortunate — but  still  more  unfortunate,  that  the  char 
acter  of  any  visitor  should  not  be  proof  against  in 
quiry. 

Lola,  it  seems,  resents  highly  any  imputation  upon 
her  good  name,  and  demands  proof  of  her  losses. 

Her  indignation  is  adroit,  and  reminds  us  of  a  cer 
tain  old  "  nut  for  the  lawyers,"  which  once  went  the 
round  of  the  almanacs  : 

"  Will  Brown,  a  noted  toper,  being  out  of  funds, 
and  put  to  his  wits,  entered  the  beer-shop,  and  called 
for  four  two-penny  loaves  of  bread.  After  ruminating 
awhile,  with  the  loaves  under  his  arm,  he  proposed 
to  exchange  a  couple  of  the  loaves  for  a  mug  of  ale. 
Bruin  of  the  bar  assented  to  the  bargain.  Will  qui- 
etly disposed  of  his  ale,  and  again  proposed  a  further 
exchange  of  the  remaining  loaves,  for  a  second  mug 
of  the  malt  liquor. 

"  Will  quietly  discharged  his  duty  toward  the  sec- 
ond tankard,  and  as  quietly  moved  toward  the  door. 
Bruin  claimed  pay.  Will  alleged  that  he  had  paid 
in  two-penny  loaves.  Bruin  demanded  pay  for  the 
bread ;  but  Will,  very  imperturbably  swore  that  he 
did  not  keep  the  bread,  and  challenged  poor  Bruin  to 
prove  his  indebtedness." 


Jenny  Lind  has  latterly  slipped  from  the  public 
eye  into  the  shades  of  her  newly-found  domestic  life. 
Rumor,  however,  tells  the  story  of  one  last  appear- 
ance,  during  the  Spring,  when  all  the  world  will  be 
curious  to  see  how  she  wears  her  bridal  state,  and 
to  take  fuller  glimpse  of  the  man,  who  has  won  hei 
benevolent  heart.  Can  the  married  world  explain  to 
us,  how  it  is  that  matrimony  seems  to  dull  the  edge 
of  triumph,  and  to  round  a  grave  over  maiden  glory  ? 
Why  is  Madame  Goldschmidt  so  much  less  than 
Jenny  Lind  ?  Simply  in  this  way  :  she  who  has 
conquered  the  world  by  song  and  goodness,  has  her- 
self been  conquered ;  and  the  conqueror,  if  rumor 
tells  a  fair  story,  is  no  better,  or  worthier,  or  strong- 
er than  the  average  of  men.  The  conclusion,  then, 
is  inevitable,  that  she,  having  yielded,  is,  in  some 
qualities  of  head  or  heart — even  less  than  he  ;  and  so 
reduced  to  the  standard  of  our  dull  every-day  mortality. 

Rumor  says  again,  that  the  songstress,  after  a  visit 
only  to  her  own  shores,  is  to  return  to  the  pleasant 
town  of  Northampton  for  a  home.  The  decision,  if 
real,  does  credit  to  our  lady's  love  of  the  picturesque ; 
for  surely  a  more  sightly  town  lies  no  where  in  our 
western  world,  than  that  mass  of  meadow  and  sweep- 
ing hill  which  lies  grouped  under  the  shoulder  of 
Holyoke. 


With  the  spring-time,  the  city  authorities  are 
brushing  the  pavements — very  daintily — for  the  sum- 
mer's campaign.  Mr.  Russ  is  blockading  the  great 
thoroughfare,  for  a  new  fragment  of  his  granite  road ; 
and  "  May  movings,"  on  the  very  day  this  shall  come 
to  the  eye  of  our  reader,  will  be  disturbing  the  whole 
quiet  of  the  metropolis.  High  rents  are  making  the 
sad  burden  of  many  a  master  of  a  household  ;  and  a 
city  paper  has  indulged  in  philosophical  speculations 
upon  the  influence  of  this  rise  in  rent  upon  the  mat- 
rimonial alliance.  The  matter  is  not  without  its 
salient  points  for  reflection.  Young  ladies,  whose 
extravagance  in  dress  is  promoting  high  prices  of  aL* 
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sorts,  must  remember  that  they  are  thereby  cheapen- 
ing their  chances  of  a  home  and  a  husband.  The 
good  old  times,  when  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  a 
year  were  reckoned  sufficient  income  for  a  city  man 
to  marry  upon,  and  to  bring  up  such  family  as  Prov- 
idence vouchsafed  him,  are  fast  falling  into  the  wake 
of  years. 

A  wife  and  a  home  are  becoming  great  luxuries — 
not  so  much  measured  by  peace  as  by  pence. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  domestically  inclined 
clerks — whose  rental  does  not  run  to  a  large  figure — 
to  organize  (in  the  way  of  the  Building  Associations) 
cheap  Marriage  Associations  ?  We  do  not  feel  com- 
petent to  suggest  the  details  of  such  a  plan,  but  throw 
out  the  hint  for  younger  men  to  act  upon. 

It  is  pleasant  to  fancy  the  "  Special  Notices"  of 
the  Tribune  newspaper  lit  up  with  such  sparkling 
inducements  for  bachelors  as  these  : 

The  Bloomer  Marriage  Association  will  hold 
its  regular  meeting  on  Friday  at  half  past  seven. 
Those  who  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  good  wife, 
at  small  cost,  with  reliable  men  for  trustees,  will  not 
fail  to  attend.  The  stock  is  now  nearly  all  taken. 
A  few  shares  are  left.  Several  new  names  of  modest 
and  marriageable  young  ladies — also  two  thriving 
widows  with  small  families — are  registered  upon  the 
books  of  the  Association.  Every  information  sup- 
plied. 

Jedediah  Ruletheroost,  Secretary. 

Cheap  Wives  for  poor  and  deserving  j^oung  men. 
The  Caroline  Fry  Marriage  Association  is  the 
best  and  oldest  of  similar  organizations.  Hundreds 
of  young  men  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  estimable 
partners  for  life,  and  all  the  endearments  of  the  do- 
mestic circle  through  the  agency  of  this  Association. 
Shares  are  still  to  be  sold,  and  the  surplus  of  capital 
already  amounts  to  the  incredible  sum  of  fourteen 
thousand  dollars. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  proper  matching  of 
temperaments.  Only  two  unfortunate  marriages  have 
thus  far  been  contracted  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Association,     The  best  of  medical  advisers. 

Remember  the  number,  220  Broadway. 

Silas  Widders,  Secretary. 


English  Punch  is  busy  nowadays  in  twisting  the 
Jew  locks  of  the  new  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  personal  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
make  him  an  easy  subject  for  the  artists  of  Fleet- 
street.  We  shall  expect,  however,  to  see  some  rare 
debates  led  off  by  the  acconjplished  Hebrew.  Dis- 
raeli has  his  weaknesses  of  manner  and  of  action ; 
but  he  is  a  keen  talker,  and  can  make  such  show  of 
brilliant  repartee  as  will  terribly  irk  the  leaders  of 
the  Left. 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  notwithstanding  his  fine  and 
gentlemanly  bearing,  comes  in  for  his  share  of  the 
Punch  caricature.  Few  British  statesmen  are  so 
accomplished  and  graceful  speakers  as  the  Earl  of 
Derby  :  and,  with  the  burden  of  the  Government 
upon  his  shoulders,  to  spur  his  efforts,  wc  shall  con- 
fidently look  for  such  strong  pleading,  as  will  surpass 
any  thing  yet  heard  from  Lord  Stanley. 


French  talk  is  tired  of  political  prognostic,  and 
has  yielded  itself,  with  characteristic  indolence  and 
insouciance,  to  the  gayeties  of  the  mi-careme.  Balls 
have  broken  the  solemnities  of  Lent,  and  a  new 
drama  of  the  younger  Dumas,  which  turns  upon  the 
life  and  fortunes  of  a  courtisane  of  the  last  century, 
seems  to  chime  with  the  humor  of  the  time. 

The  broidered  coats  are  thickening  under  imperial 


auspices;  and  Napoleon  is  winning  a  host  of  firm 
supporters  among  the  broidering  girls  of  Nancy  and 
of  the  metropolis.  The  Americans,  it  would  seem, 
are  doing  their  part  toward  the  festivities  of  the  sea- 
son ;  and  forget  Lent  and  Republic,  in  the  hilarity 
of  balls  and  routs.  An  American  club,  holding  its 
meetings  in  the  old  saloon  of  Frascati,  is  among  the 
on  dits  of  the  winter. 

A  proposition  for  shaving  the  beards  of  judges  and 
advocates,  has  wakened  the  apprehensions  of  all  the 
benchers  ;  and,  in  defense  of  their  old-time  preroga- 
tives, the  subjects  of  the  proposed  edict  have  brought 
to  light  an  old  pleading  for  their  hirsute  fancies,  which 
may  well  have  its  place. 

The  shaved  chin  is  an  incongruity  as  connected 
with  the  toga ;  the  beard,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  per- 
fect keeping.  If  it  had  not  existed  by  a  wise  pro- 
vision of  Providence,  it  must  have  been  invented. 
What  more  imposing  spectacle  than  a  court  rendering 
a  solemn  decree,  in  the  presence  of  both  chambers — 
and  what  measure  of  authority  would  not  the  white 
beard  of  the  judge  give  to  the  sentence  he  pro- 
nounces ! 

If  then,  you  have  a  real  care  for  your  dignity,  oh 
magistrates,  curb  not  the  flowing  beard,  but  rather 
tempt  its  honors,  with  all  the  aids  of  art.  And  if  the 
eccentric  sallies  of  some  brother  gownsman,  or  some 
naive  testimony  of  an  unkempt  witness,  put  your 
gravity  in  peril,  you  can  laugh — in  your  beard.  Thus 
nature  will  have  her  rights,  and  your  dignity  rest  un- 
molested. 

We  commend  these  opinions  to  their  honors  of  the 
New  York  Bench  ;  only  adding,  that  such  aldermanic 
judges  as  are  proof  against  wit — as  they  are  proof 
against  sense,  might  yet  value  the  beard  to  hide  their 
blushes. 


All  European  travelers  know  the  value  and  the 
awkwardness  of  passports,  and  the  importance  of 
securing  them  en  regie. 

The   Count  B, wishing  latterly  to  pass  into 

Austria  with  a  domestic  and  a  favorite  horse,  sent 
to  the  legation  for  the  necessary  papers,  charging  his 
secretary  to  see  that  all  was  in  order. 

"  As  to  the  domestic,"  said  the  official,  "  he  will 
have  a  separate  passport ;  but  there  are  some  formal- 
ities as  to  the  horse  ;  we  must  have  a  perfect  de- 
scription of  him,  to  insert  in  the  passport  of  his 
owner." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  secretary,  "  1  will  send  the 
groom  with  it." 

The  embassador  proceeded  to  fill  up  the  passport : 
"  We,  Envoy  Extraordinary,  &c.,  invite  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  to  allow  M.  le  Comte,  with 
his  horse,  to  pass,  and  in  case  of  need,  to  render  all 
possible  aid  and  assistance  to " 

Here  occurred  a  blank,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  might  possess  either  wife  or  family.  The 
good  eml)assador  (whom  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
a  bachelor)  reckoning  the  horse  equivalent  to  one 
or  the  other — filled  up  the  blank  with  the  word 
"them." 

The  signature  being  appended,  the  task  of  filling 
up  the  description  was  let't  to  the  attache. 

In  due  time  the  groom  arrived.  The  sub-official 
copied  faithfully  the  description  of  the  count's  geld- 
ing. 

Age — three  years  and  a  half. 

Height — fourteen  hands. 

Hair — dark  sorrel. 

Forehead — spotted  with  wlute. 

Eyes — very  lively. 

Nose — broad  nostrils. 
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Mouth— k  little  hard. 

Beard — none  (the  count  was  a  veritable  Turk). 

Complexion — none. 

Private  marks — ears  very  long  ;  small  star  branded 
on  the  left  thigh. 

In  course  of  time  the  count  departed,  his  passport 
m  the  guardianship  of  his  accomplished  secretary. 

The  frontier  officers  are  not,  travelers  will  remem- 
ber, either  very  brilliant  men,  or  very  witty  men. 
They  have  a  diill  eye  for  a  joke. 

The  count's  passport  was  scrutinized  severely ; 
ihe  description  did  not  accord  accurately,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  sergent  of  police,  with  the  actual  man. 
The  sergent  pulled  his  mustache,  looked  wise — and 
put  Monsieur  le  Comte  under  arrest.  The  story 
about  the  horse  was  a  poor  story.  The  sergent  was 
not  to  be  outwitted  in  that  fashion. 

The  consequence  was  a  detention  under  guard  for 
four  days,  until  the  necessary  explanations  could  be 
returned  from  Paris,  and  the  sergent  be  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  description  attached  to  the  count's 
horse,  and  not  to  some  dangerous  political  refugee. 


Under  the  head  of  "  Touching  Matrimonial  Confi- 
dence," a  French  provincial  paper  gives  the  follow- 
mg  :  A  certain  Gazette  of  Auvergne  published,  a  few 
days  since,  this  notice  (not  unknown  to  our  news- 
paper annals) : 

"  No  person  will  give  credit  to  the  woman  Ursula- 
Veronica-Anastasia-Cimegonde  Piot — my  wife,  as  I 
shall  pay  no  debts  of  her  contracting." 

The  same  Gazette  published,  a  few  days  after,  the 
following  rejoinder  (which  we  commend  to  all  wives 
similarly  situated) : 

"  Monsieur  Jerome  Barnabas,  my  husband,  could 
have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  his  late  notice. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  could  get  credit 
on  his  account ;  for,  since  he  pays  no  debts  of  his 
own,  nobody  would  count  on  him  to  pay  any  debts 
of  mine. 

"  Femme  Barnabas — nee  Piot." 

We  should  not  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  prece- 
dent here  afforded,  should  lead  to  a  new  column  of 
city  advertisements. 


Apropos  of  the  late  balls  in  Paris,  a  very  good 
story  is  told  of  a  bouncing  student  at  law  (with 
rooms  and  menage  in  the  (juarter  of  the  Pantheon), 
who  recently  made  his  debut,  under  the  auspices  of 
his  father,  at  a  ball  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin. 

His  father,  a  stout  provincial,  but  bolstered  into 
importance  by  a  fat  vineyard,  and  wine  cellars  to 
match,  insisted  upon  introducing  his  son  to  the  high 
life  of  the  capital.  The  son  declined,  urging  that 
be  did  not  dance  (the  truth  being  that  his  familiarity 
was  only  with  the  exceptional  dances  of  the  Chau- 
miere  and  such  grisette  quarters). 

^^  Mon  Dieu — not  dance!"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

"  Oui — after  a  fashion,  but  in  a  way  not  appreci- 
ated, I  fear,  in  such  salons." 

The  old  gentleman  chuckled  over  his  son's  mod- 
esty— he  could  imagine  it  nothing  else — and  insisted 
upon  the  venture.  The  student  was  a  guest ;  but 
determined  to  keep  by  the  wall,  as  a  spectator  of 
the  refined  gallopades  of  the  quarter  d'Antin,  The 
first  look,  however,  at  the  salon  polka  plunged  him 
into  a  profound  reverie.     Was  it  indeed  true  that  he 

was  in  the  elegant  saloon  of  the  Marquise  M ? 

thought  he,  gaining  courage. 

It  was  his  method  precisely — the  very  dance  that 


Amy  had  taught  him — practiced  with  all  their  pictu- 
resque temerity.  Sure  of  his  power,  and  using  all 
the  art  of  the  Mabile,  he  gave  himself  up  to  two  hours 
of  most  exhilarating  pastime. 

"  They  have  calumniated  the  beau  monde,"  mused 
he  in  leaving.  "  I  find  it  very  entertaining.  Our 
dances  are  not  only  understood,  but  cultivated — 
practiced ;  and,  mafoi,  I  rather  prefer  handling  these 
countesses,  to  those  very  greedy  grisettes." 

Our  brave  student  at  law  m.ight  possibly  find  his 
paces  as  well  understood,  in  some  American  saloons 
as  in  those  of  the  Chausee  d'Antin  ! 


We  close  our  long  chat  for  the  month  with  a  lit- 
tle whimsicality  of  travel,  which  comes  to  us  in  the 
letter  of  a  friend. 

Major  M'Gowd  was  of  Irish  extraction  (which  he 
denied) — had  been  in  the  English  service  (which  he 
boasted),  and  is,  or  was  two  years  ago,  serving  un- 
der the  Austrian  flag. 

He  was  not  a  profound  man ;  but,  as  majors  go,  a 
very  good  sort  of  major,  and  great  disciplinarian — as 
the  following  will  show  ; 

You  have  seen  the  Austrian  troops  in  review,  and 
must  have  noticed  the  curious  way  in  which  their 
cloaks  are  carried  around  their  necks,  making  the 
poor  fellows  look  like  the  Vauxhall  showman,  look- 
ing out  from  the  folds  of  a  gigantic  anaconda. 

On  one  occasion,  the  major,  being  officer  of  the 
day,  observed  a  soldier  with  his  cloak  lying  loosely 
upon  his  arm. 

*'  Where's  your  cloak,  rascal  ?"  was  the  major's 
peremptory  demand. 

"Here,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What's  the  use  of  a  cloak  if  it's  not  rolled  up  V* 
thundered  the  major ;  and  the  poor  scamp  was  sent 
to  the  lock-up. 

Thus  much  for  the  major's  discipline.  But  like 
most  old  officers  of  no  great  depth  of  brain,  the  ma- 
jor had  his  standard  joke,  which  had  gone  the  rounds 
of  a  hundred  mess-tables.  Latterly,  however,  he  had 
grown  coy  of  a  repetition,  and  seems  to  cherish  a 
suspicion  that  he  has  not  cut  so  good  a  figure  in  the 
story  as  he  once  imagined. 

A  little  after-dinner  mellowness,  however,  is  sure 
to  bring  the  major  to  his  trump  card,  and  in  knowl- 
edge of  this,  Ned  and  myself  (who  had  never  heard 
his  story),  one  day  tempted  the  major's  appetite  with 
some  very  generous  Tokay. 

Major  M'Gowd  bore  up,  as  most  old  officers  are 
able  to  do,  to  a  very  late  hour,  and  it  was  not  till 
eleven  that  he  seemed  fairly  kindled. 

"  Well,  major,  now  for  the  story,"  said  we. 

"  Ah,  boys,  it  won't  do  "  (the  major  looked  smiling- 
ly through  his  glass),  "  it  was  really  too  bad." 

"  Out  with  it,  major,"  and  after  as  much  refus- 
ing and  urging  as  would  seat  half  the  girls  in  New 
York  at  the  piano,  the  old  gentleman  opened : 

"  It's  too  bad,  boys  ;  it  was  the  most  cutting,  sar- 
castic thing  that  perhaps  ever  was  heard.  You  see, 
I  was  stationed  at  Uxbridge  ;  you  know  Uxbridge, 
p'raps — situated  on  a  hill.  I  was  captain,  then ; 
young  and  foolish — very  foolish.  I  wrote  poetry.  I 
couldn't  do  it  now.  I  never  have  since  ;  I  wish  I 
hadn't  then.  For,  do  you  see,  it  was  the  most  cruel, 
cutting  thing — " 

The  major  emptied  his  glass. 

"  Go  on,  major,"  said  Ned,  filling  for  him  again. 

"  Ah,  boys — sad  work — it  cut  him  down.  I  was 
young,  as  I  said — stationed  at  Uxbridge — only  a  cap- 
tain then,  and  wrote  poetry.  It  was  there  the  thing 
happened.  It's  not  modest  to  say  it,  but  really,  a 
more  cutting  thing — fill  up  your  glasses,  my  boys. 
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"  I  became  acquainted  with  a  family  of  the  name 
^f  Porter — friends  of  the  colonel  ;  pray  remember 
the  name — Porter.  There  was  a  daughter,  Miss 
Porter.  Keep  the  name  in  mind,  if  you  please. 
Uxbridge,  as  you  know,  is  situated  on  a  hill.  About 
fifteen  miles  away  was  stationed  another  regiment. 
Now,  a  young  officer  of  this  regiment  was  very  at- 
tentive to  Miss  Porter ;  don't  forget  the  name,  I  beg 
of  you. 

"  He  was  only  a  lieutenant,  a  second  son — nothing 
but  his  pay  to  live  on  ;  and  the  old  people  did  not 
fancy  his  attentions,  being,  as  I  said,  second  son, 
lieutenant ;  which  was  very  sensible  in  them. 

"  They  gave  him  a  hint  or  two,  which  he  didn't 
take.  Finally  they  applied  to  me,  Captain  M'Gowd, 
at  that  time,  begging  me  to  use  my  influence  in  the 
matter.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  acquaintance  with 
the  lieutenant ;  though,  apart  from  his  being  second 
son,  lieutenant,  small  pay,  &c.,  I  knew  nothing  in 
the  world  against  the  poor  fellow. 

"  The  more's  the  pity,  boys ;  as  I  had  no  right  to 
address  him  directly  on  the  subject,  1  determined  to 
hit  him  off  in  a  few  lines  of  poetry — those  fatal,  sar- 
castic lines  !"  sighed  the  major,  finishing  his  glass. 

"  I  had  the  reputation  of  being  witty,  and  a  poet ; 
and  though  I  say  it  myself — was  uncommonly  severe. 

"  They  commenced  in  this  way,"  (the  major  threw 
himself  into  attitude.) 

"  The  other  day  to  Uxbridge  town — 

"You  recollect  the  circumstance — 1  was  at  Ux- 
bridge— young  and  foolish — had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Porters  (remember  the  name) — young 
lieutenant  was  attentive  to  Miss  Porter  (lively  girl 
was  Mary  Jane) ;  poor,  second  son,  not  agreeable  to 
old  people,  who,  as  I  told  you,  called  on  me  to  settle 
the  matter.     So  I  wrote  the  lines — terribly  sarcastic : 

"  The  other  day  to  Uxbridge  town — 
now  you're  coming  to  it — 

"  A  major  (he  was  lieutenant,  you  know)  of  dra- 
goons (he  was  in  the  infantry)  came  down  (Uxbridge 
is  on  a  hill).     It  was  a  very  sarcastic  thing,  you  see. 
"  The  other  day  to  Uxbridge  town 
A  major  of  dragoons  came  down — 
DOW  for  the  point,  my  boys, 

"  The  reason  why  he  came  down  here 
'Twas  said  he  had — 
Yon  remember  the  name — Porter,  and  how  I  was  at 
Uxbridge,  situated  on  a  hill,  was  Captain  M'Gowd, 
fhen — young  lieutenant,  &c.,  devilish  severe  verses 
—but  now  mind — here  they  are : 

"  The  other  day  to  Uxbridge  town 
A  major  of  dragoons  came  down. 
The  reason  why  he  came  down  here 
'Twas  said  he  had  a  love  (remember  the  name) 
for— Beer!" 

If  you  have  never  heard  a  maudlin,  mess-table 
ttory,  told  over  the  sixth  bottle,  you  have  at  the 
feast,  read  one. 


itnr's  ^xmn. 

THE  readers  of  the  "Drawer"  will  be  amused 
with  a  forcible  picture,  which  we  find  in  our 
collection,  of  the  ups-and-downs  of  a  strolling  play- 
er's life.  One  would  think  such  things  enough  to 
deter  young  men  and  women  from  entering  upon  so 
thorny  a  profession.  "  In  one  of  the  writer's  profes- 
sional excursions,"  runs  our  extract,  "  his  manager 
finds  himself  in  a  woeful  predicament.  His  pieces 
will  not  'draw'  in  the  quiet  New  England  village 
where  he  had  temporarily  '  set  up  shop  ;'  he  and  his 


company  are  literally  starving ;  the  men  moodilj 
pacing  the  stage  ;  the  women,  who  had  kept  up  their 
spirits  to  the  last,  sitting  silent  and  sorrowful ;  and 
the  children,  little  sufferers  !  actually  crying  for  food. 

"  I  saw  all  this,"  says  the  manager,  *'  and  I  began 
to  feel  very  suicidal.  It  was  night,  and  I  looked 
about  for  a  rope.  At  length  I  spied  just  what  I 
wanted.  A  rope  dangled  at  the  prompt-side,  and 
near  a  steep  flight  of  stairs  which  led  to  a  dressing- 
room.  '  That's  it  !'  said  I,  with  gloomy  satisfaction  : 
'  I'll  mount  those  stairs,  noose  myself,  and  drop 
quietly  off  in  the  night ;  but  first  let  me  see  whether 
it  is  firmly  fastened  or  no.' 

"  I  accordingly  approached,  gave  a  pull  at  the 
rope,  when  ^  lohish !  whish  T  I  found  I  had  set  the 
rain  a-going.  And  now  a  thought  struck  me.  I 
leaped,  danced,  and  shouted  madly  for  joy. 

"'Where  did  you  get  your  liquor  from?'  shouted 
the  '  walking-gentleman'  of  the  company. 

"  '  He's  gone  mad  !'  said  Mrs. ,  principal  lady- 
actress  of  the  corps.  '  Poor  fellow  ! — hunger  has 
made  him  a  maniac.  Heaven  shield  us  from  a  like  fate  !' 

"'Hunger!'  shouted  I,  'we  shall  be  hungry  no 
more  !  Here's  food  from  above  (which  was  literally 
true),  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.     We'll  feed  on  rain  ;  we'll  feed  on  rain  !' 

"  I  seized  a  hatchet,  and  mounting  by  a  ladder, 
soon  brought  the  rain-box  tumbling  to  the  ground. 

"  My  meaning  was  now  understood.  An  end  of 
the  box  was  pried  off,  and  full  a  bushel  of  dried 
beans  and  peas  were  poured  out,  to  the  delight  of  all. 
Some  were  stewed  immediately,  and  although  rather 
hard,  I  never  relished  any  thing  more.  But  while 
the  operation  of  cooking  was  going  on  below,  we 
amused  ourselves  with  parching  some  beans  upon 
the  sheet-iron — the  '  thunder'  of  the  theatre — set 
over  an  old  furnace,  and  heated  by  rosin  from  the 
lightning-bellows. 

"  So  we  fed  upon  rain,  cooked  by  thunder-and- 
lightning  !" 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  Irving's 
"  Strolling  Player"  more  characteristic  of  his  class 
than  the  foregoing  ;  and  there  is  a  verisimilitude  about 
the  story  which  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  its  au- 
thenticity.    It  is  too  natural  not  to  be  true. 


Think  of  a  patent-medicine  vender  rising  at  the 
head  of  his  table,  where  were  assembled  some  score 
or  two  of  his  customers,  and  proposing  such  a  toast 
as  the  following : 

"  Gentlemen  :  allow  me  to  propose  you   a  senti- 
ment.    When  I  mention  Health,  you  will  all  admit 
that  I  allude  to  the  greatest  of  sublunary  blessings. 
I  am  sure  then  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
are  all  more  or  less  interested  in  the  toast  that  I  am 
about  to  prescribe.     I  give  you,  gentlemen, 
"  Physic,  and  much  good  may  it  do  us  !" 
This  sentiment  is  "  drunk  with  all  the  honors," 
when   a  professional  Gallenic  vocalist   favors   the 
company  with  the  annexed  song : 
"A  BUMPER  of  Febrifuge  fill,  fill  for  me. 
Give  those  who  prefer  it,  Black  Draught ; 
But  whatever  the  dose  a  strong  one  ii  must  be, 
Though  our  last  dose  to-night  shall  be  quaffed. 
And  while  influenza  attacks  high  and  low. 
And  man's  queerest  feelings  oppress  him, 
Mouth-making,  nose-holding,  round,  round  let  it  go, 
Drink  our  Physic  and  Founder — ugh,  bless  him !" 


The  reader  may  have  heard  a  good  deal  from  the 
poets  concerning  "  The  Language  of  Flowers  •"  but 
here  is  quite  a  new  dialect  of  that  description,  in  the 
shape  of  mottos  for  different  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  different  months  : 
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Motto  for  the  Lilac  in  April :  "  Give  me  leave." 
For  the  Rose  in  June  :  "  Well,  I'm  blowed  !" 
For  the  Asparagus  in  July  :  "  Cut  and  come  again." 
For  the  Marrowfat  Pea  in  August :  "  Shell  out  !" 
For  the  Apple  in  September :  "  Go  it,  my  Pippins  !" 
For  the  Cabbage  in  December :  "  My  heart  is  sound  : 
oiy  heart  is  my  own." 


Now  that  "  shads  is  come  ;"  now  that  lamb  has 
arrived,  and  green  peas  may  soon  be  looked  for; 
now  that  asparagus  is  coming  in,  and  poultry  is  going 
out,  listen  to  the  Song  of  the  Turkey,  no  longer  seen 
hanging  by  the  legs  in  the  market,  and  rejoice  with 
him  at  his  emancipation  : 

"  The  season  of  Turkeys  is  over  I 
The  time  of  our  danger  is  past : 
'Tis  the  turn  of  the  wild-duck  and  plover, 
But  the  Turkey  is  safe,  boys,  at  last ! 
"  Then  hobble  and  gobble,  we'll  sing,  boys, 
No  longer  we've  reason  to  fear  ; 
Who  knows  what  a  twelvemonth  will  bring,  boys, 
Let's  trust  to  the  chance  of  the  year ! 
"  The  oyster  in  vain  now  may  mock  us, 
Its  sauce  we  can  proudly  disdain  ; 
No  sausages  vulgar  shall  shock  us, 
We  are  free,  we  are  free  from  their  chain  I 
"  Then  hobble  and  gobble,  we'll  sing,  boys. 
No  longer  we've  reason  to  fear  ; 
Who  knows  what  a  twelvemonth  will  bring,  boys. 
Let's  trust  to  the  chance  of  the  year  ! 
"  What  matters  to  you  and  to  me,  boys. 

That  one  whom  we  treasured  when  young, 
With  a  ticket,  "  Two  dollars  !  look  here  I"  boys. 
In  a  poulterer's  window  was  hung ! 
"  Then  hobble  and  gobble,  we'll  sing,  boys. 
No  longer  we've  reason  to  fear  ; 
Who  knows  what  a  twelvemonth  will  bring,  boys. 
Let's  trust  to  the  chance  of  the  year ! 
"  Then  mourn  not  for  friends  that  are  eaten, 
A  drum-stick  for  care  and  regret  I 
Enough  that,  the  future  to  sweeten, 
Our  lives  are  not  forfeited  yet ! 

"  Then  hobble  and  gobble,  we'll  sing,  boys. 
No  longer  we've  reason  to  fear ; 
Who  knows  what  a  twelvemonth  will  bring,  boys. 
Let's  trust  to  the  chance  of  the  year !" 


Somewhat  curious,  if  true,  is  an  anecdote  which 
is  declared  to  be  authentic,  and  which  we  find  among 
the  disjecta  membra  of  our  ollapodrida  : 

Lieutenant  Montgomery  had  seen  much  military 
service.  The  wars,  however,  were  over ;  and  he 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  lounge  about, 
as  best  he  could,  on  his  half-pay.  One  day  he  was 
•'  taking  his  ease  in  his  inn,"  when  he  observed  a 
stranger,  who  was  evidently  a  foreigner,  gazing  in- 
tently at  him.  The  lieutenant  appeared  not  to  notice 
him,  but  shifted  his  position.  After  a  short  time  the 
stranger  shifted  his  position  also,  and  still  stared 
with  unblemished,  unabated  gaze. 

This  was  too  much  for  Montgomery.  He  rose, 
and  approaching  his  scrutinizing  intruder,  said : 

"  Do  you  know  me,  sir?" 

"  I  think  I  do,"  answered  the  foreigner.  (He  was 
a  Frenchman.) 

"  Have  we  ever  met  before  ?"  continued  Mont- 
gomery. 

"  I  will  not  swear  for  it ;  but  if  we  have — and  I 
am  almost  sure  we  have,"  said  the  stranger,  "you 
have  a  sabre-cut,  a  deep  one,  on  your  right  wrist." 

"  I  have,"  said  Montgomery,  turning  back  his 
sleeve,  and  displaying  a  very  broad  and  ugly  scar. 
**  I  didn't  get  this  for  nothing,  for  the  brave  fellow 
who  made  me  a  present  of  it  I  repaid  with  a  gash 
across  the  skull !" 


The  Frenchman  bent  down  his  head,  parted  his 
hair  with  his  hands,  and  said  : 

"  You  did  :  you  may  look  at  the  receipt." 

The  next  moment  they  were  m  each  other's  arms. 

Now  this  story  seems  a  little  problematical ;  and 
yet  it  is  vouched  for  on  what  ought  to  Ije  considered 
reliable  authority.    In  short,  it  is  true  in  every  respect. 


Some  ambitious  juvenile  once  sung,  with  an  aspi- 
ration "  peculiar  to  our  institutions," 

"  I  wish  I  was  the  President 
Of  these  United  States, 
I  never  would  do  nothing 
But  swing  on  all  the  gates." 

He  little  knew  the  miseries,  the  ennui,  the  mental 
dyspepsia,  which  afflicts  the  wretch  who  has  nothing 
to  do.  One  of  these  unhappy  mortals  it  is,  who  says, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit : 

"  Sir,  I  have  no  books,  and  no  internal  resources. 
I  can  not  draw,  and  if  I  could,  there's  nothing  that 
I  want  to  sketch.  I  don't  play  the  flute,  and  if  I  did 
there's  nobody  that  I  should  like  to  have  listen  to 
me.  I  never  wrote  a  tragedy,  but  I  think  I  am  in 
that  state  of  mind  in  which  tragedies  are  written. 
Any  thing  lighter  is  out  of  the  question.  I  whistle 
four  hours  a  day,  yawn  five,  smoke  six,  and  sleep 
the  rest  of  the  twenty-four,  with  a  running  accompa 
niment  of  swearing  to  all  these  occupations  except 
the  last,  and  Pm  not  quite  sure  that  I  don't  some- 
times swear  in  my  dreams. 

"  In  one  word,  sir,  Pm  getting  desperate,  for  the 
want  of  sojncthing  to  do^ 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  humor  in  the  sudden 
contrast  of  sentiment  and  language  exhibited  in  the 
verses  below.  They  purport  to  be  the  tragi-comical 
tale  of  a  deserted  sailor-wife,  who,  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms,  comes  often  to  a  rock  that  overlooks  the 
main,  to  catch,  if  possible,  a  glimpse  of  a  returning 
sail.  At  length,  in  despair,  she  throws  her  infant 
into  the  sea : 

"  A  gush  of  tears  fell  fast  and  warm. 

As  she  cried,  with  dread  emotion, 
Rest,  baby !  rest  that  fairy  form 

Beneath  the  rush  of  ocean  ; 
'Tis  calmer  than  the  world's  rude  storm, 

And  kinder — I've  a  notion  I 


"  Now  oft  the  simple  country  folk 

To  this  sad  spot  repair, 
When  wearied  with  their  weekly  yoke, 

They  steal  an  hour  from  care  ; 
And  they  that  have  a  pipe  to  smoke, 

They  go  and  smoke  it  there  ! 
"  When  soon  a  little  pearly  bark 

Skims  o'er  the  level  brine. 
Whose  sails,  when  it  is  not  too  dark. 

With  misty  brightness  shine  : 
Though  they  who  these  strange  visions  mark 

Have  sharper  eyes  than  mine  ! 

"  And,  beauteous  as  the  morn,  is  seen 

A  baby  on  the  prow, 
Deck'd  in  a  robe  of  silver  sheen. 

With  corals  round  his  brow — 
A  style  of  head-dress  not,  I  ween. 

Much  worn  by  babies  now  !" 

What  somebody  of  the  transcendental  school  of 
these  latter  days  calls  the  "  element  of  unexpected- 
ness," is  very  forcibly  exemplified  by  the  writer  from 
whom  we  have  quoted. 


We  have  often  laughed  over  the  following  scene, 
but  couldn't  tell  where  it  is  recorded  to  save  our  rep- 
utation for  "  general  knowledge."  All  that  we  do 
know  is,  that  it  is  a  clever  sketch  by  a  clever  writer. 
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whoever  he  may  be.  The  scene  is  a  military  station  ; 
and  it  should  be  premised  that  a  certain  surly,  ill- 
tempered  major,  whose  wife  and  sister  are  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  him  at  the  barracks,  gives  orders, 
dut  of  spite  to  subordinate  officers,  whose  families 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  same  privilege,  that  "no 
females  are  to  be  allowed  in  barracks  after  tattoo, 
under  any  pretense  whatever  :" 

"  It  so  happened  that  the  morning  after  this  an- 
nouncement appeared  in  the  order-book,  an  old  lieu- 
tenant, who  might  have  been  the  major's  grandfather, 
and  whom  we  used  to  call  "  The  General,"  on  ac- 
count of  his  age  and  gray  hairs,  was  the  officer  on 
duty.  To  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  "  the  General " 
gave  the  necessary  orders,  with  strict  injunctions  to 
have  them  obeyed  to  the  letter. 

"  Shortly  after  tattoo,  sundry  ladies,  as  usual,  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  barrack-gate,  and  were,  of 
course,  refused  admission ;  when,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  sentinel  on  duty,  the  major's  lady  and  sister-in- 
law  made  their  appearance,  and  walked  boldly  to  the 
wicket,  with  the  intention  of  entering  as  usual.  To 
their  utter  astonishment,  the  sentry  refused  them  per- 
mission to  pass.  The  sergeant  was  called,  but  that 
worthy  was  quite  as  much  of  a  precisian  as  the  la- 
dies, and  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  let 
them  in. 

"  '  Do  you  know  who  we  are,  sir  V  asked  the 
major's  lady,  with  much  asperity  of  voice  and  man- 
ner. 

" '  Oh,  sartingly  ;  I  knows  your  ladyshij)s  werj- 
well.' 

"  '  And  pray,  what  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  this  inso- 
lence ?' 

" '  I  means  no  imperance  whatsomdever,  marm  ; 
but  my  orders  is  partickler,  to  let  no  female  ladies 
into  this  here  barracks  a'ter  tattoo,  upon  no  account 
whatever  ;  and  I  means  for  to  obey  my  orders  with- 
out no  mistake.' 

" '  Then  you  have  the  effrontery,  do  you,  to  refuse 
admittance  to  the  lady  of  your  commanding  officer  ?' 
screamed  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Snooks. 

"  '  And  her  sister  !'  joined  in  the  second  lady. 

"  '  Most  sartingly,  marm,'  replied  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  with  profound  gravity  :  '  I  knows  my 
duty,  marm.' 

" '  Good  gracious,  what  assurance  !'  exclaimed  both 
ladies  in  a  breath. 

"'No  insurance  at  all,  marm:  if  your  ladyships 
was  princesses,  you  couldn't  come  in  after  tattoo  ; 
my  orders  is  partikler  !' 

" '  Don't  you  know,  stupid,  that  these  orders  can 
not  be  intended  to  apply  to  us  ?' 

" '  I  doesn't  know  nuffin  about  that,  my  lady  :  all  I 
know  is,  that  orders  is  orders,  and  must  be  obeyed.' 

" '  Impudence  !' 

"  '  Imperance  or  no  imperance,  I  must  do  my  duty  ; 
and  I  can  tell  your  ladyships  if  my  superior  officers 
was  for  to  give  me  orders  not  to  let  in  the  major  him- 
self, I  would  be  obligated  for  to  keep  him  off  at  the 
p'int  of  the  bay'net !' 

"  The  officer  of  the  guard  was  sent  for,  and  the  of- 
ficer of  the  guard  sent  for  the  orderly -book,  which,  by 
the  light  of  the  guard-room  lantern,  was  exhibited  to 
the  ladies  by  "  the  General,'  in  justification  of  his 
apparent  rudeness." 

It  might,  doubtless,  have  been  added,  that  the  ef- 
fect of  such  a  lesson  upon  the  major,  was  of  a  salu- 
tary nature  ;  for  the  chalice  was  commended  to  his 
own  lips,  which  he  had  prepared  for  others,  in  down- 
right earnest. 

These  lines,  from  the  pen  of  a  Southern  poet,  are 


veiy  tender  and  touching.     They  were  printed  some 

ten  years  since  : 

"  My  little  girl  sleeps  on  my  arm  all  night, 
And  seldom  stirs,  save  when,  with  playful  wile, 
I  bid  her  rise  and  place  her  lips  to  mine. 
Which  in  her  sleep  she  does.    And  sometimes  then, 
Ilalf-muttered  in  her  slumbers,  she  affirms 
Her  love  for  me  is  boundless.    And  I  take 
The  little  bud  and  close  her  in  my  arms  ; 
Assure  her  by  my  action — for  my  lips 
Yield  me  no  utterance  then — that  in  my  heart 
She  is  the  treasured  jewel.     Tenderly, 
Hour  after  hour,  without  desire  of  sleep, 
I  watch  above  that  large  amount  of  hope. 
Until  the  stars  wane,  and  the  yellow  morn 
Walks  forth  into  the  night." 


In  the  final  disposition  of  his  characters,  Dickens 
excels  any  living  author.  There  is  no  confusion — 
no  infringement  of  the  natural.  In  "  Bamaby  Rudge," 
for  example,  the  old  lethagic  inn-keeper,  Willett,  re- 
tiring in  his  dotage,  and  with  his  ruling  passion  strong 
upon  him,  scoring  up  vast  imaginary  sums  to  imag- 
inary customers,  and  the  lament  of  the  elder  Wellei 
at  the  death  of  good  old  Master  Humphrey,  are  not 
only  characteristic,  they  are  perfect  specimens  of 
their  kind.  "  And  the  sweet  old  creetur,"  says  the 
elder  Weller  "  has  bolted.  Him  as  had  no  wice, 
and  was  so  free  from  temper  that  an  infant  might  ha' 
drove  'im,  has  been  took  at  last  with  that  ere  una- 
woidable  fit  of  the  staggers,  as  we  must  all  come  to, 
and  gone  off  his  feed  forever!"  "I  see  him,"  con- 
tinues the  old  stage-coach  driver,  "  I  see  him  gettin' 
every  journey  more  and  more  groggy.  I  says  to  Sam- 
ivel,  says  I,  '  Samivel,  my  boy,  the  Gray's  a-going  at 
the  knees  ;'  and  now  my  predilection  is  fatally  weri- 
fied ;  and  him  as  I  could  never  do  enough  to  serve, 
or  to  show  my  likin'  for,  is  up  the  great  uniwersal 
spout  o'  natur' !" 

It  is  poor  Tom  Hood,  if  we  have  not  forgotten, 
who  describes  a  species  of  "  Statistical  Fellows"  as 

"  A  prying,  spying,  inquisitive  clan, 

Who  jot  down  the  laboring  classes'  riches. 

And  after  poking  in  pot  and  pan, 
And  routing  garments  in  want  of  stitches, 

Have  ascertained  that  a  working  man 
Wears  a  pair  and  a  half  of  average  breeches  !" 

Of  this  kind  was  the  "  Scientific  Ass-sociate" 
mentioned  in  the  "  Table  Talk  of  the  late  John  Boyle." 
The  Professor  is  setting  forth  one  of  his  "  various 
important  matters  connected  with  every-day  life." 
The  learned  gentleman  spoke  of  shaving  as  follows: 

"  The  mode  of  shaving  differs  in  difl^erent  indivi- 
duals. Some  are  very  close  shavers ;  others  are 
greater  adepts  at  cutting  unpleasant  acquaintances 
than  themselves.  It  is,  however,  most  important 
that  the  art  of  shaving  should  be  reduced  to  a  nicety, 
so  that  a  man  can  cut  his  beard  with  the  same  facil- 
ity as  he  could  cut  his  stick.  It  is  also  of  conse- 
quence that  an  accuratecalculation  should  be  made 
of  the  number  of  shaving  brushes  and  the  number  of 
half  pounds  of  soap  used  in  the  course  of  the  year 
by  respectable  shavers,  for  I  have  observed  that  some 
of  them  are  very  badly  off  for  soap.  There  is  also  a 
very  great  variation  in  the  price  of  labor.  Some  bar- 
bers undertake  to  shave  well  for  threepence  ;  others 
charge  a  much  higher  sum.  This  is  probably  the  effect 
of  competition ;  and  1  must  say,  that  the  Govern- 
ment deserves  well  of  the  country  for  not  encourag- 
ing any  monopoly.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  loose- 
ness in  the  details  of  the  profession,  which  I  should 
like  to  see  corrected.  An  accurate  register  ought  to  be 
kept  of  the  numl)er  of  individuals  who  shave  them- 
selves, and  of  those  who  shave  daily,  every  other 
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day,  and  once  a  week  only.  We  can  hardly  con- 
template the  immense  benefits  which  science  would 
reap,  if  such  matters  as  these  were  properly  attend- 
ed to  !" 

Who  has  not  seen  just  such  statistics  as  these 
dwelt  upon  with  unction  by  your  thorough  "  statist?" 


Never  forget  this  "  Receipt  of  Domestic  Economy.'''' 
When  you  have  paid  a  bill,  always  take,  and  keep,  a 
receipt  of  the  same  : 

"  O,  fling  not  the  receipt  away, 
Given  by  one  who  trusted  thee  ; 
Mistakes  will  happen  every  day. 
However  honest  folks  may  be ; 
And  sad  it  is,  oh,  twice  to  pay. 
So  cast  not  thy  receipt  away  ! 
"Ah,  yes  ;  if  e'er  in  future  hours. 
When  we  this  bill  have  all  forgot, 
They  send  it  in  again !  ye  powers  ! 

And  swear  that  we  have  paid  it  not  I 
How  sweet  to  know,  on  such  a  day, 
We've  never  cast  receipts  away  '. 


The  following  is  one  of  the  pen-and-ink  portraits 
that  have  found  their  way  into  the  "  Drawer."  The 
sitter  was  a  subject  of  our  own  Gotham. 

"  He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  had,  without 
exception,  the  ugliest  face  I  ever  saw  on  a  man's 
shoulders,  or  a  monkey's  either,  for  that  matter.  But 
by  a  perversity  of  taste,  not  unusual  in  the  world, 
the  man  made  a  complete  hobby  of  his  *  mug,'  homely 
as  it  was  ;  and  was  full  of  the  conceit  that  on  fit  oc- 
casions he  could  summon  to  it  a  look  of  terrible  and 
dignified  sarcasm,  that  was  more  efficacious  than 
words  or  blows.  He  was  rather  insolent  in  his  de- 
portment, and  was  consequently  continually  getting 
into  scrapes  with  some  one  or  other,  in  which  he  in- 
variably got  the  worst  of  it ;  because  instead  of  lift- 
ing his  hand,  and  giving  blow  for  blow,  he  always 
trusted  to  the  efficacy  of  his  look.  His  various  little 
mishaps  he  used  to  relate  to  his  fellow-boarders  at 
meal-times,  always  concluding  his  narrations  with, 
*  But  didn't  I  give  the  dirty  rapscallions  one  o'  my 
looks .'"  And  then  twisting  his  '  ugly  mug'  into  a 
shape  impossible  to  be  described,  he  fancied  he  had 
convinced  his  hearers  that  his  antagonists,  whoever 
they  were,  would  be  in  no  hurry  to  meddle  with  him 
again  ! 

*'  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  giving  an  ac- 
count of  an  insult  he  had  received  the  night  before 
at  some  porter-house  in  the  neighborhood,  where  a 
little  fellow,  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him,  had 
insisted  upon  drinking  at  his  expense,  and  who, 
when  he  refused  to  pay  for  the  liquor,  had  not  only 
abused  him  most  shamefully  with  his  tongue,  but 
had  actually  kicked  him. 

"  '  Kick  you  !'  exclaimed  a  fellow-boarder. 

"  'Yes  !'  said  he,  growing  warm  with  the  recital ; 
'he  kicked  me  here  !'  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  that 
portion  of  his  valorous  person  that  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  stranger's  boot. 

"  '  And  what  did  you  say  to  that .'"  asked  a  second 
listener. 

"  '  What  did  I  say  to  it?'  he  replied,  as  if  astonish- 
ed that  any  body  should  be  ignorant  of  his  invariable 
rejoinder  to  similar  assaults.  '  What  did  1  say  ?  I 
said  nothing  at  all.  The  kick  was  but  a  soft  one, 
and  the  fellow  that  gave  it  a  wee  bit  of  a  '  jink-ma- 
doddy,'  that  1  could  have  throttled  with  one  hand  on 
the  spot.  Bui  I  just  contented  myself  with  giving 
him  one  of  my  looks  !" 

"  Here  Snwney  '  defined  his  position'  to  the  com- 
pany, by  giving  them  one  of  his  awful  glances.  But 
this  time  he  managed  to  convey  an  expression  of 


ugliness  and  comicality  so  far  beyond  any  thing  he 
had  ever  called  up  before,  that  the  inference  was 
irresistible  that  the  kick  he  had  received  must  have 
been  a  good  deal  harder  than  he  was  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge." 


Any  man  or  woman  walking  up  or  down  the  sunny 
side  of  Broadway,  on  a  pleasant  summer  day,  will 
see  various  little  bipeds,  with  thin  legs,  faded  coun- 
tenances, and  jaded  air,  flourishing  little  canes,  who 
may,  perhaps,  bring  to  mind  the  following  lines  : 

"  Some  say  there's  nothing  made  in  vain, 
While  others  the  reverse  maintain, 
And  prove  it,  very  handy. 
By  citing  animals  like  these — 
Musquitoes,  bed-bugs,  crickets,  fleas. 

And,  worse  than  all — a  dandy  !" 
But  Nature,  as  the  poet  adds,  "  never  made  a 
dandy ;"  he  was  cast  in  a  fictitious  mould  altogetheiv 


There  is  something  not  over-complimentary  to  us, 
magazine-editors,  in  the  remonstrance  which  "  Chawls 
Yellowplush"  makes  to  his  employer  against  his  dis- 
charging him  from  his  employ,  because  he  has  ascer- 
tained that  he  writes  in  magazines,  and  other  period- 
icals : 

"  Sir,'  says  I,  claspink  my  'ands,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  'do  not,  for  Eving's  sake,  do  not  think  of 
anythink  of  the  sort,  or  drive  me  from  your  service, 
because  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  write  in  maga- 
zeens  !  Glans  but  one  moment  at  your  honor's 
plate  ;  every  spoon  is  as  bright  as  a  mirror ;  conde- 
scend to  igsamine  your  shoos  ;  your  honor  may  see 
reflected  in  them  the  faces  of  every  one  in  the  com- 
pany. If  occasionally  I've  forgot  the  footman  in  tlie 
lit'ry  man,  and  committed  to  paper  my  remindicen- 
ces  of  fashionable  life,  it  was  from  a  sinsear  desire 
to  do  good  and  promote  nollitch ;  and  I  apeal  to  your 
honor — I  lay  my  hand  on  my  busm,  and  in  the  face 
of  this  honorable  company,  beg  you  to  say — when 
you  rung  your  bell,  who  came  to  you  first  ?  When 
you  stopt  out  till  mornink,  who  sat  up  for  you  t 
When  you  was  ill,  who  forgot  the  nat'ral  dignities 
of  his  station,  and  answered  the  two-pair  bell  ?  Oh, 
sir,'  says  I,  '  I  knows  what's  what :  don't  send  me 
away  !  I  know  them  lit'ry  chaps,  and,  bleave  me, 
I'd  rather  be  a  footman.  The  work  is  not  so  hard — 
the  pay  is  better — the  vittels  incompyrably  shupe- 
riour.  I've  but  to  clean  my  things,  run  my  errints, 
you  put  clothes  on  my  back,  and  meat  in  my  mouth.' " 

This  was  written  by  one  who  was  himself,  in  his 
own  person,  an  admirable  illustration  of  what  success 
and  honor  a  true  literary  man  is  capable  of  achieving ; 
but  Yellowplush's  "  lit'ry  men"  were  of  a  diiferent 
calibre. 


The  learned  "  science-women"  of  the  day,  the 
"  deep,  deep-blue  stockings"  of  the  time,  are  fairly 
hit  off  in  the  ensuing  satirical  sonnet : 

I  idolize  the  Ladies  !     They  are  fairies. 
That  spiritualize  this  world  of  ours  ; 
From  heavenly  hot-beds  most  delightful  flowers, 
Or  choice  cream-cheeses  from  celestial  dairies. 
But  learning,  in  its  barbarous  seminaries, 
Gives  the  dear  creatures  many  wretched  hours, 
And  on  their  gossamer  intellect  sternly  showers 
Science,  with  all  its  horrid  accessaries. 
Now,  seriously,  the  only  things,  I  think. 
In  which  young  ladies  should  instructed  be, 
Are — stocking-mendiTig,  love,  and  cookery  !— 
Accomplishments  that  very  soon  will  sink. 
Since  Fluxions  now,  and  Sanscrit  conversation, 
Always  form  part  of  female  education! 

Something  good  in  the  way  of  inculcation  may  be 
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educed  from  this  rather  biting  sonnet.  If  woman  so 
far  forgets  her  "  mission,"  as  it  is  common  to  term  it 
nowadays,  as  to  choose  those  accomplishments  whose 
only  recommendation  is  that  they  are  "  the  vogue,"  in 
preference  to  acquisitions  which  will  fit  her  to  be  a 
better  wife  and  mother,  she  becomes  a  fair  subject  for 
the  shafts  of  the  satirical  censor. 


The  following  bit  of  gossip  is  especially  "  Frenchy," 
and  will  remind  the  readers  of"  The  Drawer"  of  the 
man  described  by  the  late  Robert  C.  Sands,  who 
sued  for  damages  in  a  case  of  breach-of-promise  of 
marriage.  He  was  offered  two  hundred  dollars  to 
heal  his  breaking  heart.  "  Two  hundred  dollars  !" 
he  exclaimed ;  "  two  hundred  dollars  for  ruined  hopes 
— for  blighted  affection — for  a  wretched  existence — 
a  blasted  life  !  Two  hundred  dollars  !  for  all  this  ! ! 
No — never !  Make  it  three  hundred,  and  it^s  a  bar- 
gain .'"     But  to  the  French  story  : 

"  A  couple  very  well  known  in  Paris  are  at  pres- 
ent arranging  terms  of  separation,  to  avoid  the  scan- 
dal of  a  judicial  divorce.  A  friend  has  been  employed 
by  the  husband  to  negotiate  the  matter.  The  latest 
mission  was  in  relation  to  a  valuable  ring  given  to  the 
husband  by  one  of  the  then  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and 
which  he  wished  to  retain.  For  this  he  would  make 
a  certain  much-desired  concession  The  friend  made 
the  demand — 

"What!"  said  the  indignant  wife,  "do  you  ven- 
ture to  charge  yourself  with  such  a  mission  to  me  ! 
Can  you  believe  that  I  could  tear  myself  from  a  gift 
which  alone  recalls  to  me  the  day  when  my  husband 
loved  me  ?  No  :  this  ring  is  my  only  souvenir  of  a 
happiness,  now,  alas  !  forever  departed !  'Tis  all 
that  I  now  possess  of  a  once-fond  husband  !" 

Here  she  threw  herself  w^on^  fauteuil,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

But  the  husband's  friend  insisted.  The  lady  sup- 
plicated— grew  desperate — threatened  to  submit  to  a 
public  divorce,  as  a  lesser  evil  than  parting  with  that 
cherished  ring — and  at  last  confessed  that  she  had 
— sold  the  ring  six  months  before  ! 

Wasn't  that  a  climax  ? 


A  VERY  quaint  and  pretty  scrap  of  verse  is  this, 
from  the  old  German  : 

"  Should  you  meet  my  true  love, 
Say,  I  greet  her  well ; 
Should  she  ask  you  how  I  fare, 
Say,  she  best  can  tell. 

"  Should  she  ask  if  I  am  sick, 
Say,  I  died  of  sorrow; 
Should  she  then  begin  to  weep. 
Say,  I'll  come  to-morrow  !" 


It  has  been  thought  strange,  that  when  a  malefac- 
tor is  executed  at  "  The  Tombs"  that  curiosity 
should  be  excited  to  know  how  the  unfortunate 
wretch  behaved  at  the  last,  and  at  the  same  time 
great  anxiety  is  manifested  to  obtain  the  slightest 
relic  connected  with  his  ignominious  death.  This 
propensity  is  well  hit  off  in  the  following  episode  in 
the  life  of  "  A  Criminal  Curiosity -Hunter."  A  friend 
visits  him,  and  he  thus  describes  the  interview : 

"  He  received  me  with  extreme  urbanity,  and 
asked  me  to  sit  down  in  an  old-fashioned  arm-chair. 
I  did  so. 

" '  I  suppose,  sir,'  said  he,  with  an  air  of  sup- 
pressed triumph,  'that  you  have  no  idea  that  you  are 
now  sitting  in  a  very  remarkable  chair  !' 

"  I  assured  him  that  I  was  totally  unconscious  of 
the  fact. 


"*Let  me  tell  you,  then,'  said  he,  'that  it  was  in 
that  chair  that  Fauntleroy,  the  banker,  who  was  hanged 
for  forgery,  was  sitting  when  he  was  arrested  !' 

" '  Indeed  !' 

"  '  Fact,  sir  !  I  gave  ten  guineas  for  it !  I  thought, 
also,  to  have  obtained  the  night-cap  in  which  he  slept 
the  night  before  his  execution,  but  another  collector 
was  beforehand  with  me,  and  bribed  the  turnkey  to 
steal  it  for  him.' 

" '  I  had  no  idea,'  I  said,  '  that  there  could  be  any 
competition  for  such  an  article.' 

"  'Ah,  sir!'  said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  'you  don't 
know  the  value  of  these  interesting  relics.  I  have 
been  upward  of  thirty  years  a  collector  of  them. 
When  a  man  devotes  himself  to  a  great  object,  he 
must  go  to  it  heart  and  soul.  I  have  spared  neither 
time  nor  money  in  my  pursuit ;  and  since  I  became 
a  collector  I  have  attended  the  execution  of  every 
noted  malefactor  throughout  the  kingdom.' 

"  Perceiving  that  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
common  rope  which  served  as  a  bell-pull,  he  said  to 
me  : 

" '  I  see  you  are  remarking  my  bell-cord ;  that  is 
the  identical  rope,  sir,  which  hanged  Bellingham, 
who  murdered  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  offered  any  sum  for  the  one  in  which 
Thistlewood  ended  his  life,  to  match  it,  but  I  was 

disappointed The  Whigs,  sir,  have  swept  away 

all  our  good  old  English  customs,  and  deprived  us 
of  our  national  recreations.  I  remember,  sir,  when 
Monday  was  called  '  hanging-day'  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley ;  on  that  mornmg  a  man  might  be  certain  of 
seeing  three  or  four  criminals  swung  off  before 
breakfast.' " 

The  criminal  curiosity -hunter  now  takes  his  friend 
into  an  adjoining  room,  where  he  shows  him  his 
general  museum  of  curiosities,  comprising  relics  of 
every  grade  of  crime,  from  murder  to  petty  larceny  ; 
among  them  a  door-mat  made  of  oakum  picked  by  a 
"  lady"-culprit  while  in  the  penitentiary  ;  a  short 
clay-pipe,  once  in  the  possession  of  Burke,  the 
wholesale  murderer ;  and  the  fork  belonging  to  the 
knife,  with  which  some  German  had  cut  his  wife's 
and  children's  throats  ! 


"  Misery,"  it  is  said,  "  loves  company."  What 
a  juvenile  "  company,"  when  the  last  thaw  came — 
(and  so  many  came,  after  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  last  snow,  this  season,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  count  them) — what  a  juvenile  company,  we  say, 
there  was,  to  lament  with  the  skate-vender  who 
poured  out  his  griefs  in  the  following  affecting  par- 
ody upon  the  late  Thomas  Moore's  lines,  "  I  never 
loved  a  dear  gazelle,"  &c. : 

"  I  never  wrote  up  '  Skates  to  sell,' 
Trusting  to  fickle  Nature's  law. 
But— when  I  advertised  them  well, 

And  puffed  them— it  was  sure  to  thaw. 
Yes  ;  it  was  ever  thus — the  Fates 
Seem  adverse  to  the  trade  in  skates. 

"  If  a  large  lot  I  chanced  to  buy. 

Thinking  'twas  likely  still  to  freeze, 
Up  the  thermometer  would  fly. 

All  in  a  day,  some  ten  degrees. 
Their  presence  in  my  window-pane. 
Turns  ice  to  mud,  and  snow  to  rain." 

But,  after  all,  our  skate-vender  has  no  great  need 
of  fear.     We  have  had  deep  snows  in  April,  and  May 
may  bring  him  his  season  yet :   for   what  Sr  ys  the 
Almanac  of  past  years  ''.     Why,  that 
"  Monday,  fourth  of  May, 
Was  a  very  snowy  day  !" 


TitiTiini  Miiim. 


Austria  in  1848  a7id  '49,  by  W.  H.  Stiles  (Harper 
and  Brothers).  This  work,  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
by  the  kite  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  furnishes  the  most  complete  his- 
tory that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  political  affairs  of 
Hungary,  with  ample  and  accurate  details  of  the  late 
disast  rous  revolutionary  struggle.  From  his  diplomatic 
position  at  Vienna,  Mr.  Stiles  had  rare  opportunities 
for  obsei-vation,  of  which  he  has  availed  himself  in 
a  manner  that  is  highly  creditable  to  his  acuteness 
and  good  sense.  He  has  evidently  made  a  diligent 
study  of  his  subject  in  all  its  bearings  ;  the  best 
authorities  have  been  faithfully  consulted  ;  conflict- 
ing views  have  been  cautiously  weighed ;  but  his 
final  conclusions  are  derived  from  the  free  exercise 
of  his  own  judgment.  Hence  his  work  is  quite  free 
from  the  spirit  of  partisanship.  It  is  critical  in  its 
tone,  rather  than  dogmatic.  Aiming  at  entire  impar- 
tiality, it  may  seem  too  moderate  in  its  statements 
to  satisfy  the  advocates  of  extreme  views  on  either 
side.  Mr.  Stiles  shows  an  ardent  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  liberty ;  he  is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  American  institutions  ;  but  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  Communism  or  Red  Republican- 
ism of  Europe.  An  admirer  of  the  heroic  enthusiasm 
of  Kossuth,  he  displays  no  wish  to  conceal  the  defects 
of  his  character.  He  is  opposed,  with  strong  convic- 
tion, to  the  interference  of  America  in  the  affairs  of 
Hungary.  At  the  same  time  he  deprecates  the  ty- 
ranny of  which  she  has  been  the  victim,  and  presents 
a  candid  and  intelligent  view  of  the  nature  of  her 
recent  struggle.  His  volume  contains  many  felicitous 
portraitures  of  the  leading  actors  on  both  sides.  A 
number  of  valuable  and  interesting  documents,  illus- 
trative of  the  Revolutionaiy  movement,  are  preserved 
in  the  Appendix. 

The  following  description  of  the  Seressaners,  a 
portion  of  Jellachich's  troops,  presents  a  favorable 
specimen  of  the  picturesque  style  in  which  the  author 
often  temperately  indulges  : 

"  Seressaners  are  the  wild  border  soldiers  from 
Montenegro,  and  bearing  a  stronger  resemblance  to 
the  Indians  of  the  North  American  forests  than  to 
the  ordinary  troops  of  the  European  continent.  The 
frame  of  such  a  borderer  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
sinew  and  muscle  ;  and  with  ease,  nay,  without  ap- 
pearing to  be  at  all  affected  by  them,  he  endures 
hardships  and  fatigues  to  which  the  most  seasoned 
soldiers  are  scarcely  equal.  A  piece  of  oaten  bread 
and  a  dram  of  sklikowitz  (plum  brandy)  suffice  him, 
on  an  emergency,  a  whole  day,  and  with  that  refresh- 
ment alone  will  march  on  unlired,  alike  in  the  most 
scorching  heat  and  the  most  furious  snow-storm;  and 
when  night  comes,  he  desires  no  other  couch  than 
the  bare  ground,  no  other  roof  than  the  open  sky. 
Their  costume  is  most  peculiar,  as  well  as  pic- 
turesque. There  is  something  half  Albanian  in 
some  portions  of  the  dress — in  the  leggings  and  full 
trowsers  fixstcned  at  the  knee,  and  in  the  heavily 
gold-embroidered  crimson  jacket.  But  that  which 
gives  decided  character  and  striking  originality  to 
these  sons  of  war  is  the  cloak.  Over  these  giant 
frames  hangs  a  mantle  of  scarlet  cloth,  fastened 
tightly  at  the  throat ;  below  this,  on  the  breast,  de- 
pends the  clasp  of  the  jacket,  a  large  silver  egg,  made 
so  as  to  open  and  serve  as  a  cup.  In  the  loose  girdle 
are  to  be  seen  the  richly-mounted  pistols  and  glitter- 
ing kandjar — Turkish  arms  chiefly  ;  for  every  Seres- 
saner  is  held,  by  old  tradition,  to  have  won  his  first 
weajKJn  from  tlie  Turk.  The  mantle  has  a  cape,  cut 
somewliat  in  the  shape  of  a  bat's  wing,  but  which, 


joined  together  by  hooks  and  eyes,  forms  a  sharp 
pointed  hood,  resembling  those  of  the  Venetian  mari- 
nari,  but  higher  and  more  peaked.  Over  the  crimson 
cap,  confined  by  a  gold  band  upon  the  brow,  falling 
with  a  gold  tassel  on  the  shoulder,  rises  this  red 
hood,  usually  overshadowing  such  a  countenance  as 
a  Murillo  or  a  Vandyke  w^ould  delight  to  portray. 
The  brilliant  rays  of  the  long  dark  eye  repose  be- 
neath a  thick  fringe  of  sable  lashes ;  but  you  feel 
that,  if  awakened,  they  must  flash  forth  in  fire.  The 
brow,  the  mouth,  and  the  nose  are  all  essentially 
noble  features  ;  and  over  all  is  spread  a  skin  of  such 
clear  olive-brown,  that  you  are  inclined  to  think  you 
have  a  Bedouin  before  you." 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  controversy  which 
has  recently  produced  some  excitement  in  London, 
with  regard  to  a  person  claiming  to  be  a  Hungarian 
baroness,  employed  in  the  political  service  of  Kos- 
suth. The  following  curious  anecdote  sets  that 
question  at  rest,  while  it  explains  the  romantic  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Stiles  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
dispatch  from  Kossuth,  requesting  his  intervention 
with  the  Imperial  Government : 

"  On  the  night  of  the  2d  December,  1848,  when 
all  communication  between  Hungary  and  Austria 
had  ceased,  large  armies  on  either  side  guarding 
their  respective  frontiers,  the  author  was  seated  in 
the  office  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  at 
Vienna,  when  his  servant  introduced  a  young  female, 
who  desired,  as  she  said,  to  see  him  at  once  upon 
urgent  business.  She  was  a  most  beautiful  and 
graceful  creature,  and,  though  attired  in  the  dress  of 
a  peasant,  the  grace  and  elegance  of  her  manner,  the 
fluency  and  correctness  of  her  French,  at  once  de- 
noted that  she  was  nearer  a  princess  than  a  peasant. 
She  sat  and  conversed  for  some  time  before  she  ven- 
tured to  communicate  the  object  of  her  visit.  As 
soon  as  the  author  perceived  that  in  the  exercise  of 
the  utmost  caution  she  desired  only  to  convince  her- 
self that  she  was  not  in  error  as  to  the  individual  she 
sought,  he  told  her  that,  upon  the  honor  of  a  gentle- 
man, she  might  rest  assured  that  the  individual  she 
saw  before  her  was  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
United  States  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  Upon  that 
assurance,  she  immediately  said,  '  Then,  sir,  I  am 
the  bearer  of  a  communication  to  you.'  She  then 
asked,  '  Have  you  a  servant,  sir,  in  whom  you  can 
rely,  who  can  go  with  me  into  the  street  for  a  few 
moments  V  The  author  replied  that  he  had  no  serv- 
ant in  whom  he  could  rely,  that  he  feared  they  were 
all  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  but  that  he  had  a  private 
secretary  in  whom  he  reposed  confidence,  and  who 
could  accompany  her.  The  secretary  was  immedi- 
ately called,  they  descended  together  into  the  street, 
and  in  a  few  moments  returned,  bearing  with  them 
the  rack  of  a  wagon.  This  rack,  which  is  a  fixture 
attached  either  to  the  fore  or  back  part  of  a  peasant's 
wagon,  and  intended  to  hold  hay  for  the  horses  during 
a  journey,  was  composed  of  small  slats,  aijout  two 
inches  wide  and  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
crossing  each  other  at  equal  distances,  constituted  a 
semicircular  net-work.  As  all  these  slats,  wherever 
they  crossed, were  fastened  together  with  either  wood- 
en or  iron  bolts,  with  our  unskillful  hands  an  hour 
nearly  was  consumed  before  we  could  get  the  rack  in 
pieces.  When  this  was  accomplished,  we  saw  nothing 
before  us  but  a  pile  of  slats  ;  but  the  fair  courier,  tak- 
ing them  up  one  by  one,  and  examining  them  very 
minutely,  at  length  selected  a  piece,  exclaiming, 
'  This  is  it !'  The  slat  selected  resembled  the  others 
so  completely ,  that  the  most  rigid  observer,  unapprised 
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of  the  fact,  could  not  have  detected  the  slightest  dif- 
ference between  them  ;  but,  by  the  aid  of  a  penknife, 
to  separate  its  parts,  this  slat  was  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  pieces,  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  and 
affording  space  enough  to  hold  a  folded  letter.  In 
this  space  had  been  conveyed,  with  a  secrecy  which 
enabled  it  to  pass  the  severe  scrutiny  of  the  Austrian 
sentinels,  the  communication  addressed  to  the  author 
by  Louis  Kossuth. 

"  The  mysterious  personage,  as  intrepid  as  she 
was  fair,  who  undertook  the  conveyance  of  this  dis- 
patch, at  night,  alone  and  unprotected,  in  an  open 
peasant's  wagon,  in  a  dreadful  snow-storm,  through 
the  midst  of  the  Austrian  army,  when  detection 
would  have  been  certain  death,  was  (as  M.  Pulszky 
has  just  informed  the  author)  then  a  single  lady,  has 
since  married,  and  is  now  the  Countess  Motesiczky. 

"  The  statement,  therefore,  of  a  person  assuming 
the  title  of  Baroness  de  Beck,  and  who,  in  a  work 
upon  the  Hungarian  war,  published  in  England  about 
two  years  ago,  claiming  for  herself  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing been  the  bearer  of  the  dispatch  referred  to,  is  al- 
together without  foundation.  This  authoress,  whose 
character,  as  well  as  untimely  and  remarkable  death, 
was  involved  in  so  much  mystery,  and  excited  for  a 
time  so  much  discussion  in  Europe,  was  (as  M. 
Pulszky  represents)  the  servant  of  the  Countess  Mote- 
siczky, and  thus  became  possessed  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  incident  above  detailed." 

Stringer  and  Townsend  have  issued  the  fourth 
edition  of  Frank  Forester's  Field  Sports  of  the  United 
States,  by  Henry  William  Herbert,  with  several 
additions  and  new  pictorial  illustrations.  One  need 
not  be  a  practical  sportsman  in  order  to  enjoy,  with 
keen  zest,  the  racy  descriptions  of  silvan  life  which 
flow  so  charmingly  from  the  practiced  pen  of  this  ac- 
complished "  Forester."  In  the  woods,  he  is  every 
where  at  home.  He  not  only  knows  how  to  bag  his 
game,  but  he  studies  all  their  habits  as  a  book,  and 
never  leaves  them  till  they  have  fulfilled  their  destiny 
on  the  table  of  the  epicure.  Writing,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  personal  experience,  his  style  has  all 
the  freshness  of  a  mountain  breeze.  With  a  quick 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  he  paints  the  scenery  of  our 
American  sporting  grounds,  with  admirable  truthful- 
ness and  spirit.  He  has  made  free  use  in  these  vol- 
umes of  the  works  of  distinguished  naturalists,  Au- 
dubon, Giraud,  Wilson,  Godman  and  others,  and  has 
been  equally  happy  in  his  borrowings  and  in  his  own 
productions.  We  recommend  his  manual  to  all  who 
cherish  a  taste  for  rural  life.  To  sportsmen,  of 
course,  we  need  say  nothing  of  its  merits. 

The  Golden  Christmas,  by  W.  GiLMORE  Simms  is 
the  title  of  a  slight  story,  presenting  many  vivid 
sketches  of  social  life  on  a  Southern  plantation.  In 
its  execution,  it  is  more  careless  than  the  usual 
writings  of  the  author,  but  its  ease  and  vivacity  will 
make  it  a  favorite  with  indulgent  readers  in  search 
merely  of  amusement.  Its  prevailing  tone  is  "  genial 
and  gentle,  tender  and  tolerant,  not  strategetical  and 
tragical."  (Published  by  Walker,  Richards,  and  Co. 
Charleston,  S.  C.) 

Falkenburgh  is  a  recent  novel  by  the  author  of"  Mil- 
dred Vernon,"  which  is  well  worth  reading,  for  its 
piquant  delineations  of  character,  apart  from  the  cur- 
rent interest  of  the  plot,  which  is  one  of  great  power 
and  intensity.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  picturesque 
regions  of  the  Rhine,  and  suggests  many  delightful 
pictures  to  the  rare  descriptive  talents  of  the  writer. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.) 

A  new  work  of  fiction  by  Caroline  Chesebro,' 
entitled  Isa,  A  Pilgrimage,  is  issued  by  J.  S.  Red- 
field,  in  the  style  of  simple  elegance  which  distin- 


guishes his  recent  publications.  This  is  a  more  am- 
bitious eflfbrt  than  the  former  productions  of  the  au- 
thoress, displaying  a  deeper  power  of  reflection,  a 
greater  intensity  of  passion,  and  a  more  complete 
mastery  of  terse  and  pointed  expression.  On  the 
whole,  we  regard  it  as  a  successful  specimen  of  a 
quite  difficult  species  of  composition.  Without  the 
aid  of  a  variety  of  incident  or  character,  with  scarce- 
ly a  sufficient  number  of  events  to  give  a  fluent  move- 
ment to  the  plot,  and  with  very  inconsiderable  refer- 
ence to  external  nature,  the  story  turns  on  the  de- 
velopment of  an  abnormal  spiritual  experience,  show- 
ing the  perils  of  entire  freedom  of  thought  in  a  pow- 
erful, original  mind,  during  the  state  of  intellectual 
transition  between  attachment  to  tradition  and  the 
supremacy  of  individual  conviction.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  interior  world — the  world  of  conscious- 
ness, of  reflection,  of  passion.  In  this  twilight  re- 
gion, so  often  peopled  with  monstrous  shapes,  and 
spectral  phantasms,  the  author  treads  with  great 
firmness  of  step.  With  rare  subtlety  of  discrimina- 
tion, she  brings  hidden  springs  of  action  to  light,  un 
twisting  the  tangled  webs  of  experience,  and  reveal- 
ing with  painful  minuteness,  some  of  the  darkest  and 
most  fearful  depths  of  the  human  heart.  The  char- 
acters of  Isa  and  Stuart,  the  leading  personages  of 
the  stoiy,  certainly  display  uncommon  insight  and 
originality.  They  stand  out  from  the  canvas  in 
gloomy,  portentous  distinctness,  with  barely  light 
enough  thrown  upon  them  to  enable  us  to  recognize 
their  weird,  mysterious  features.  For  our  own  part, 
we  should  prefer  to  meet  this  writer,  whose  rare  gifts 
we  cordially  acknowledge,  in  a  more  sunny  atmos- 
phere ;  but  we  are  bound  to  do  justice  to  the  depth 
and  vigor  of  the  present  too  sombre  creation. 

The  Howadji  in  Syria,  by  George  W.  Curtis 
(Harper  and  Brothers).  Another  fragrant  record  of 
Oriental  life  by  the  delightful  pen  which  dropped 
spices  and  honey  so  luxuriantly  in  the  unmatched 
Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji.  This  volume  is  written  in 
a  more  subdued  strain — the  radiant  Oriental  splen- 
dors gleam  less  dazzlingly,  as  the  traveler  approaches 
the  West — tlie  pictures  of  gorgeous  beauty  are  soft- 
ened down  to  a  milder  tone — and  as  the  pinnacles 
of  the  Holy  City  appear  in  view,  a  "  dim  religious 
light"  tempers  the  glowing  imaginative  sensuosity 
which  revels  in  the  glorious  enchantments  of  the 
sunny  Nile.  As  a  descriptive  writer,  the  Howadji 
has  few  equals  in  modem  literature.  He  is  indebted 
for  his  success  to  his  exquisite  perceptions  of  external 
nature,  combined  with  a  fancy  fertile  in  charming 
images,  and  a  vein  of  subtle  reflection,  which  often 
gives  an  unexpected  depth  to  his  pictures,  in  the 
midst  of  what  may  at  first  seem  to  be  only  the  flashes 
of  a  brilliant  rainbow  coloring.  His  notices  of  facts 
have  the  accuracy  of  a  gazetteer.  They  are  sharp, 
firm,  well-defined,  and  singularly  expressive.  The 
most  prosaic  writer  could  not  give  a  more  faithful 
daguerreotype  copy  of  Eastern  scenery.  Read  his 
account  of  the  Camel,  in  the  description  of  his  pas- 
sage across  the  Desert  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem.  The 
ugly  beast  is  made  as  familiar  to  the  eye  as  the  horses 
in  a  Broadway  omnibus.  A  few  authentic  touches 
give  a  more  vivid  impression  of  this  unwieldy  "  ship  of 
the  desert"  than  the  labored  details  of  natural  history. 
But  this  fidelity  to  nature  is  by  no  means  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  Howadji.  It  is  only  the  condition  of 
a  higher  sweep.  Its  serves  as  the  foundation  of  a 
series  of  delicious  prose  poems,  sparkling  with  beauty, 
electric  with  emotion,  and  seductive  to  the  ear  by 
their  liquid  melody  of  expression.  The  Howadji  is 
no  less  loyal  to  feeling  than  he  is  faithful  to  nature. 
With  not  the  faintest  trace  of  sentimentalism,  he  is 
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not  ashamed  of  the  eye  and  the  soul  susceptible  to 
all  beautiful  influences.  He  writes  out  his  experi- 
ence with  a  cordial  frankness  that  disarms  prejudice. 
This  union  of  imagination  and  fact  in  the  writings  of 
the  Howadji  must  always  give  a  charm  to  his  per- 
sonal narratives.  No  one  can  listen  to  the  relation 
of  his  unique  adventures  without  delight.  How  far 
his  admirable  success  in  this  line  of  composition 
would  insure  his  success  in  a  purely  imaginative 
work,  we  do  not  venture  to  predict.  We  trust  he 
will  yet  give  us  an  opportunity  to  decide  the  experi- 
ment. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  by  MosES 
Stuart.  In  a  characteristic  Preface  to  this  volume, 
which  is  the  last  that  came  from  the  press  previous 
to  the  lamented  death  of  the  author,  Professor  Stuart 
maintains  that  the  Book  of  Proverbs  was  not  wholly 
composed  by  Solomon,  but  that  it  consists  of  a  selec- 
tion of  the  proverbial  sayings  that  were  current  among 
the  wise  men  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  These  were 
digested  and  arranged  by  Solomon,  and  received  his 
sanction  by  passing  through  his  hands.  Most  of  the 
maxims  are  the  offspring  of  sound  common  sense,  of 
much  experience,  and  of  acute  discrimination.  They 
present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  internal  Hebrew  man 
— of  his  genius,  feelings,  morals,  industry,  social 
condition,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  state  of  the  He- 
brews, and  their  rank  among  the  society  of  nations. 
The  commentary  by  Professor  Stuart  is  adapted  to 
beginners  in  the  Hebrew  study,  giving  minute  atten- 
tion to  all  the  philological  difficulties,  whether  in 
form,  idiom,  or  syntax.  It  exhibits  a  profusion  of 
grammatical  and  exegetical  learning,  a  devoted  study 
of  the  original  text,  and  considerable  analytic  acumen. 
(Published  by  M.  W.  Dodd.) 

The  Story  of  a  Soul,  by  Henry  W.  Parker,  is 
the  title  of  an  anniversary  Poem,  read  before  a  literary 
society  of  Hamilton  College,  devoted  to  a  retrospect 
of  the  supposed  experience  of  a  soul,  and  of  the 
progress  of  society  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  shows  a  lively  imagination,  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  human  nature,  and  an  uncommon  fluency 
of  expression.  The  alternation  in  the  poem  of  grave 
reflections  on  the  spiritual  life,  and  touches  of  sar- 
castic humor  on  the  current  events  of  the  day,  gives 
a  lively  air  to  the  composition,  and  well  sustains  the 
interest  of  the  reader.  (Sold  by  Evans  and  Brittan.) 
Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.  have  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  Cabinet  Histories,  embrac- 
ing a  volume  for  each  State  in  the  Union.  The 
work  is  mtrusted  to  the  charge  of  T.  S.  Arthur, 
and  W.  H.  Carpenter,  whose  names  may  be  taken 
as  a  guarantee  that  their  task  will  be  performed  with 
exactness  and  fidelity,  and  that  no  sectarian,  section- 
al, or  party  feelings  will  bias  their  judgment,  or  lead 
them  to  violate  the  integrity  of  history.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  present  a  brief  narrative  of  the  domestic  policy 
of  each  State  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  a  pe- 
culiar prominence  to  the  personal  history  of  the  peo- 
ple, illustrating  the  progressive  development  of  the 
social  state  from  the  rude  forest  life  of  the  earlier 
day  to  the  present  condition  of  refinement  and  pros- 
perity. The  design  of  the  series  is  excellent.  If 
ably  carried  out,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be,  it 
must  prove  an  important  contribution  to  the  interests 
of  popular  education.  We  have  already  received  the 
Histories  of  Kentucky  and  of  Georgia,  which  are  ex- 
ecuted in  a  manner  that  furnishes  the  highest  prom- 
ise for  the  future  volumes  of  the  series.  The  style 
is  marked  by  rare  simplicity  and  clearness.  The  facts 
aie  well  arranged,  and  apparently  based  on  authentic 
evidence.  A  fine  portrait  of  the  veteran  pioneer, 
Daniel  Boone,  embellishes  the  History  of  Kentucky. 


The  translation  of  Mosheim's  Commentaries  on 
the  State  of  Christianity  before  the  Age  of  Constantinc, 
by  James  Murdock,  D.D.,is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  This  work 
is  well  known  to  the  students  of  theology  as  one  of 
great  learning  and  research,  and  has  not  been  super- 
seded by  the  more  elaborate  and  ambitious  produc- 
tions of  a  later  period.  Dr.  Murdock's  name  is  a 
sufficient  assurance  of  the  fidelity  of  the  translation. 
(Published  by  S.  Converse.) 

A  new  edition  of  Madame  Pulszky's  delightful 
Tales  and  Traditions  of  Hungary  has  been  issued  by 
J.  S.  Redfield.  They  are  full  to  overflowing  of  the 
genuine  Magyar  spirit,  presenting  a  series  of  rich 
and  beautiful  portraitures  of  the  old  Hungarian  life. 
In  the  prevailing  interest  which  is  now  attached  to 
the  country  of  Kossuth,  this  volume  can  not  fail  to 
find  a  welcome  reception  with  the  American  public. 
Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  by  William  Ed- 
MONDSTONE  AvTOUN.  The  brave  martial  spirit  of 
these  poems  of  the  olden  time  is  finely  sustained  by 
the  ringing  melody  of  their  rhythm.  Combining  a 
fervent  admiration  of  the  Cavaliers  with  a  devout 
hatred  of  the  Covenanters,  the  author  has  embodied 
his  political  feelings  in  resonant  strains.  The  neat 
edition  of  his'  volume  brought  out  by  Redfield  will 
make  him  better  known  in  this  country. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  Notes  on  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  form- 
ing the  eleventh  volume  of  Barnes's  Notes  on  the  New 
Testament.     The  character  of  this  popular  comment- 
ary is  too  well  known  to  require  any  critical  remarks. 
In  the  preface  to  the  present  volume,  the  author  makes 
some  interesting  statements  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  from  its  commencement  to  its  com 
pletion.    It  was  begun  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
It  was  intended  only  to  comprise  brief  and  simple 
Notes  on  the  Gospels,  for  the  use  of  Bible  classes 
and  Sunday-school  teachers.    Contrary  to  the  origina' 
plan  of  the  author,  his  Notes  have  been  extended  tc 
eleven  volumes,  and  embrace  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,    They  have  been  written  entirely  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  before  nine  o'clock,  the 
rest  of  the  day  having  been  invariably  devoted  to  other 
pursuits.     In  studying  the  Apocalypse,  without  any 
pre-conceived  theory  as  to  its  plan,  Mr.  Barnes  dis- 
covered that  the  series  of  events  recorded  by  Gibbon 
bore  a  singular  correspondence  to  the  series  of  sym- 
bols made  use  of  by  the  sacred  writer.    This  fact 
presents  a  point  of  literary  curiosity  which  we  appre- 
hend has  escaped  the  notice  of  previous  writers.  The 
remarks  upon  it  by  Mr.  Barnes  are  quite  to  the  pur- 
pose :     "  The  symbols  were  such  as  it  might  be  sup- 
posed womW  be  used,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
intended  to  refer  to  these  events,  and  the  language  of 
Mr,  Gibbon  was  often  such  as  he  would  have  zised,  on 
the  supposition  that  he  had  designed  to  prepare  a 
commentary  on  the  symbols  employed  by  John.     It 
was  such,  in  fact,  that,  if  it  had  been  found  in  a 
Christian  writer,  professedly  writing  a  commentary 
on  the  book  of  Revelation,  it  would  have  been  regard- 
ed by  infidels  as  a  designed  attempt  to  force  history 
to  utter  a  language  that  should  conform  to  a  pre- 
determined theory  in  expounding  a  book  full  of  sym- 
bols.    So  remarkable  have  these  coincidences    ap- 
peared to  me  in  the  course  of  this  exposition,  that  it 
has  almost  seemed  as  if  he  had  designed  to  write  a 
commentary  on   some  portions  of  this  book,  and  I 
have  found  it  difficult  to  doubt  that  that  distinguished 
historian  was  raised  up  by  an  overruling  Providence 
to  make  a  record  of  those  events  which  would  ever 
afterward  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  and  unpreju- 
diced statement  of  the  evidences  of  the  fulfillment  of 
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prophecy.  The  historian  of  the  '  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire'  had  no  belief  in  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  but  he  brought  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  work  learning  and  talent  such  as  few 
Christian  scholars  have  possessed.  He  is  always 
patient  in  his  investigations ;  learned  and  scholar-like 
in  his  references ;  comprehensive  in  his  groupings, 
and  sufficiently  minute  in  his  details  ;  unbiased  in 
his  statements  of  facts,  and  usually  cool  and  candid 
in  his  estimates  of  the  causes  of  the  events  which  he 
records ;  and,  excepting  his  philosophical  specula- 
tions, and  his  sneers  at  every  thing,  he  has  probably 
written  the  most  candid  and  impartial  history  of  the 
times  that  succeeded  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
that  the  world  possesses,  and  even  after  all  that  has 
been  written  since  his  time,  his  work  contains  the 
best  ecclesiastical  histoiy  that  is  to  be  found.  What- 
ever use  of  it  can  be  made  in  explaining  and  confirm- 
ing the  prophecies,  will  be  regarded  by  the  world  as 
impartial  and  fair,  for  it  is  a  result  which  he  least 
of  all  contemplated,  that  he  would  ever  be  regarded 
as  an  expounder  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Bible,  or  be 
referred  to  as  vindicating  their  truth." 

Romanism  at  Home,  by  Kirwan,  is  a  controversial 
work  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  a  series 
of  Letters  to  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Taney.  Bold, 
vehement,  and  enthusiastic — of  a  stringent  polemical 
tone — and  abounding  in  striking  local  and  personal 
details — it  is  adapted  to  make  a  strong  impression, 
and  can  not  fail  to  be  extensively  read.  (Harper  and 
Brothers.) 


Lord  Cockburn's  Life  of  Francis  Jeffrey  is  wel- 
comed by  the  London  Press  as  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing books  of  the  season.  The  Correspondence  is 
spoken  of  as  being  singularly  delightful.  "  The  gen- 
erous humanity,"  says  the  Atheneeum,  "  the  genial 
good-will,  the  ever-recurring  play  of  the  noblest  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  endear  to  us  the  writer  of  these 
letters,  and  claim  the  sympathies  of  all  who  are  alive 
to  what  is  beautiful  in  human  nature.  They  exhibit 
much  of  the  vivacity  and  freshness  of  Walpole,  com- 
bined with  the  literary  grace  of  Chesterfield  and  the 
sweet  tenderness  of  Cowper.  In  their  union  of  emo- 
tional feeling  with  refined  sense  and  bright  concep- 
tion, their  character  is  almost  poetical.  They  are 
revelations  of  Jeffrey's  heart  as  well  as  of  his  head, 
and  will  make  him  known  and  loved  by  countless 
readers.  His  fascination  as  friend  and  companion 
can  be  easily  understood  after  reading  these  effusions 
of  a  mind  whose  genial  feeling  could  not  be  stifled  or 
depressed  by  forensic  or  literary  toil,  or  by  the  snows 
of  age." 


The  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  Mr.  G  rote's  His- 
tory of  Greece  are  now  out.  They  bring  down  the 
history  from  the  period  of  the  culmination  of  the 
Spartan  supremacy,  to  the  accession  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  "  A  very  remarkable  thing  about  these 
two  volumes,"  says  the  Leader,  "  is  the  amount  of 
political  teaching  they  contain,  adapted  to  the  present 
hour.  The  volumes  are,  we  may  say,  pervaded  with 
a  lesson  of  contrast  between  the  results  of  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  despotism,  and  those  of  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  free  speech.  Invariably  in  Greece, 
where  free  speech  was  permitted,  and  democratic 
spirit  prevailed,  the  developments  of  society  were 
better,  greater,  and  more  orderly,  than  where  matters 
were  managed  by  long  continuations  of  military  des- 
potism, or  occasional  coups  d'etat."  Three  or  four 
volumes  more  will  conclude  this  great  work. 


his  translation  of  Farini's  History  of  the  Roman  State. 
This  volume  carries  on  the  story  from  the  flight  of 
the  Pope,  to  the  landing  of  General  Oudinot  at 
Civita  Vecchia.  "  The  narrative  is  interesting,"  says 
the  Leader,  "  but,  like  the  tW'O  previous  volumes, 
narrow  and  peevish  in  its  spirit.  One  regrets  more 
than  ever,  on  reading  these  volumes,  that  Margaret 
Fuller's  History  of  the  Italian  Movement  has  been 
lost  to  the  world ;  it  would  have  told  the  story  of  the 
Roman  Republic  in  so  different  a  spirit  from  that  of 
the  crabbed  Farini,  who,  though  he  writes  well 
enough,  is  precisely  one  of  those  men  who  would  act 
like  vinegar  in  any  cause,  souring  all,  and  helping 
nothing.  By-the-by,  Saffi,  Mazzini's  young  and 
gifted  colleague  in  the  Triumvirate  (one  of  the  few 
men  of  whom  even  Farini  speaks  well,  and  who  is 
precisely  the  man  to  win  golden  opinions  from  all 
sorts  of  people,  and  what  is  more,  to  deserve  them), 
is  writing  a  History  of  the  Roman  Revolution  of 
1848-49.  We  believe  part  of  it  is  already  written, 
if  not  published  by  the  Italian  press  of  Switzerland." 


Mr.  Gladstone  has  published  the  third  volume  of 


Mr.  Moxon  has  called  in  the  Shelley  Papers,  in 
two  volumes,  published  in  January  last,  it  having  been 
discovered  that  the  whole  work  was  a  collection  of  in- 
genious forgeries,  deceiving  alike  publisher,  editor, 
and  public.  The  first  suspicion  raised  of  their  genu- 
ineness was  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Literary  Gazette 
drawing  attention  to  the  singular  identity  of  whole 
paragraphs  of  some  of  the  letters,  with  an  article  in 
the  Quarterly  on  "  Fine  Arts  in  Florence"  in  1840, 
and  contemporaneously,  Mr.  Palgrave  discovered  the 
embodiment  of  a  whole  article  of  his  father's,  con- 
tributed to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  This  led  to  fur- 
ther examination  and  strict  inquiry,  and  there  appears 
at  the  present  time,  says  the  London  journals,  but 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  letters  which  were  pur- 
chased at  auctions  for  high  prices  can  be  traced  to 
the  "  George  Gordon  Byron,  Esq.,"  whose  projected 
publication  in  England,  some  years  since,  of  some 
alleged  secret  unpttblished  papers  of  Lord  Byron 
was  prohibited. 

We  believe  it  has  not  yet  been  stated,  with  refer- 
ence to  these  forgeries,  that  they  were  made,  not  to 
impose  on  autograph  collectors,  for  which  purpose 
their  value,  in  relation  to  the  time  and  pains  spent  in 
their  fabrication,  would  offer  no  inducement ;  but 
they  were  produced  to  authenticate  a  new  memoir 
of  Lord  Byron,  but  this  publication  having  failed, 
and  the  author  falling  into  distress,  was  compelled  to 
part  with  his  alleged  "original  MSS." 

The  London  Critic  says  that  the  Messrs.  "  Rout- 
ledge  have  presented  to  the  British  lovers  of  poetry 
the  collected  works  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  one 
of  the  foremost  in  local  fame  of  the  poets  of  America, 
but  who  is  less  known  in  England  than  some  of  his 
brethren  of  lesser  merit.  This  reprint,  at  a  trifling 
price,  will,  we  trust,  introduce  him  to  the  better  ac- 
quaintance of  our  readers,  who  can  not  but  be  pleas- 
ed with  the  vivid  imagination,  the  fruitful  fancy,  the 
exquisite  transcripts  of  nature,  and  the  lofty  senti- 
ment that  pervades  his  productions." 


We  learn  from  the  Athenasum  that  Margaret  Fuller, 
on  the  eve  of  that  visit  to  the  Continent  w^hich  was 
to  prove  so  eventful  and  disastrous,  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  friend  in  London  a  sealed  packet,  containing,  it 
is  understood,  the  journals  which  she  kept  during 
her  stay  in  England.  Margaret  Fuller  contemplated 
at  that  time  a  return  to  England  at  no  very  distant 
date  ;  and  the  deposit  of  these  papers  was  acconv- 
panied  by  an  injunction  that  the  packet  should  then 
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be  restored  with  unbroken  seal  into  her  own  hands. 
The  papers  are  likely  to  be  of  great  interest,  and 
were  doubtless  intended  for  publication ;  but  the  wri- 
ter had  peremptorily  reserved  the  right  of  revision  to 
herself,  and  forbidden  the  breaking  of  the  seals,  on  a 
supposition  which  fate  has  now  made  impossible. 
The  equity  of  the  case  under  such  circumstances  de- 
mands only  a  reference  to  Margaret  Fuller's  literary 
executors. 


Lord  John  Russell  is  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  a  Life  of  Charles  James  Fox.  The  materials,  col- 
lected by  Lord  Holland  and  by  Mr.  Allen,  have  been 
long  since  placed  at  his  lordship's  disposal,  and  the 
work  might  have  been  ready  but  for  the  public  duties 
which  occupy  so  much  of  his  attention  and  time. 


At  a  recent  sale  of  books  in  London  a  few  rarities 
were  brought  to  the  hammer.  "  The  Bokes  of  Solo- 
mon," printed  by  W.  Copland,  1551,  a  very  rare  little 
volume,  sold  for  26/. ;  a  copy  of  Coverdale's  Bible,  the 
edition  of  1560,  but  imperfect,  sold  for  31Z. ;  a  manu- 
script book  of  "  Hours,"  with  miniatures  very  prettily 
painted,  sold  for  19/.  As  if  to  prove  that  the  days 
of  bibliomania  are  not  yet  quite  gone — a  copy  of 
"  Barnes's  History  of  Edward  III.,"  which  in  ordinary 
condition  is  worth  about  \Qs.,  sold  for  the  large  sum  of 
9/.  10s.,  simply  because  it  happened  to  be  in  "choice 
»ld  blue  morocco,  the  sides  and  back  richly  tooled." 


The  election  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  which  took  place  on  the  2d 
of  March,  was  contested  with  uncommon  zeal.  Up 
to  a  late  period  it  seemed  undecided  which  of  the 
many  able  candidates  for  the  office  would  win — but 
at  last  the  choice  lay  between  Dr.  William  Smith, 
Dr.  Schmitz,  Prof.  Blackie,  Prof.  Macdowall,  and 
Mr.  Price.  The  election  was  ultimately  decided  by 
the  Lord  Provost  giving  a  casting  vote  in  favor  of 
Prof.  Blackie.  In  this  gentleman  the  University  has 
secured  a  man  of  genius,  energy,  and  kindly  feeling 
— and  one  well  able  to  maintain  its  character  for 
classical  learning. 


Mr.  Dickens's  Bleak  House  is  producing  quite  a 
marked  sensation  in  Germany.  Half  a  dozen  publish- 
ers at  least  announced  the  work  several  weeks  since, 
and  on  the  30th  of  March  the  first  number  of  Bleak 
House  was  to  appear  in  half  a  dozen  German  trans- 
lations. It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  German 
translators  will  do  with  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
its  technicalities. 


There  are  now  about  five  or  six  various  transla- 
tions of  Macaulay's  '  History  of  England'  published 
in  Germany.  The  number  is  likely  to  be  increased 
by  another  translation,  for  which  a  Brunswick  book- 
seller has  engaged  the  name  of  Herr  Beseler  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  politician  of  the  year  1848. 


Barante  has  published  his  third  volume  of  the 
Histoire  de  la  Convention  Nationale,  which  comes 
down  to  the  epoch  of  Carrier,  at  Nantes. 


Pierre  Leroux,  who  is  now  an  exile  in  London, 
is  about  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  History 
of  Socialism.  Pierre  Leroux  has  not  only  the  neces- 
sary erudition  for  the  task,  he  has  also  the  prestige 
of  having  intimately  known  the  modern  Socialists. 


The  works  of  Chamfort  are  collected  into  one 
octavo  volume,  with  a  preliminary  essay  by  Arsene 


HoussAYE.  These  writings  abound  in  anecdotes, 
and  sharp  sentences,  picturesque,  ear-catching,  brief, 
and  suggestive  phrases. 


George  Sand  has  made  another  unsuccessful  dra- 
matic experiment,  Pandolphe  en  vacances,  which  dis- 
tresses the  admirers  of  her  genius,  who  desire  to  see 
her  renounce  a  stage  to  which  that  genius  is  clearly 
not  adapted,  in  spite  of  Le  Champi  and  Claudie. 


In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  is  commenced  a 
skillful  translation  of  Mrs.  Norton's  beautiful  novel, 
Stuart  of  Dunleath,  by  Emile  Forgues  ;  and  an  in- 
timation is  given  of  this  vein  being  actively  worked. 


No  small  sensation  has  been  caused  in  Paris  by 
the  discovery  of  the  extraordinary  forgeries  of  the 
Shelley  letters.  The  fact  is,  that  the  system  of 
forging  letters  and  manuscripts  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  that  city : 
indeed  it  is  as  much  a  regular  branch  of  business  as 
the  manufacture  of  pictures  by  the  great  masters  is 
in  Italy.  In  Germany  similar  frauds  are  practiced 
with  great  success.  Only  a  little  while  ago  a  gentle- 
man purchased  several  letters  purporting  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Luthei',  every  one  of  which  it  now  appears  is 
a  forgery.     In  Italy  the  same  system  is  carried  on. 


The  literary  remains  of  the  late  Anselm  Feuer- 
bach,  the  most  learned  of  the  professors  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  in  Germany,  are  about  to  be  edited  by 
his  son,  L.  Feuerbach,  and  published  by  C.  Wigand, 
of  Leipzig. 


King  Max  of  Bavaria  has  given  a  commission  to 
M.  Halbig,  the  sculptor  of  Munich,  to  model  from 
the  life  a  bust  of  Schelling,  the  well-known  German 
philosophical  writer. 


The  admirers  of  German  literature  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  Germany 
to  register  the  enormous  number  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets which  the  Germans  themselves  have  published 
on  their  two  great  poets,  Goethe  and  Schiller.  A 
catalogue  of  the  Goethe  literature  in  Germany,  from 
the  year  1793  to  1851,  has  been  published  by  Balde, 
at  Cassel,  and  in  London  by  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Norgate.  The  Schiller  literature,  from  1781  to  1851, 
is  likewise  announced  by  the  same  firm. 


The  literary  remains  of  the  late  Count  Platen- 
Hallermunde,  author  of  The  Tower  with  Seven 
Gates,  The  Romantic  CEdipus,  The  Fatefid  Fork,  and 
other  works,  which  will  always  stand  pre-eminent  in 
German  literature,  as  well  as  the  poet's  correspond- 
ence with  Count  FuGGER,  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  MiNKViTZ,  who  is  preparing  them  for  publication. 


The  first  volume  of  The  Lives  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Russia,  from  Rurik  to  Nicholas,  is  announced  as  near- 
ly ready  in  London.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  three 
volumes,  and  to  be  printed  uniformly  with  Miss 
Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  with  illustrations. 
The  author,  who  is  not  unknown  to  fame,  truly  re- 
marks, "  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  is  no  such 
work  at  present  in  the  English  language,  and  that  we 
know,  perhaps,  less  of  "  Russia  and  the  Russians," 
than  v/e  do  of  some  of  the  distant  tribes  of  India.  It 
does  appear,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  blank  in  our 
historical  library  which  requires  filling  up ;  such  a 
publication,  consequently,  may  be  deemed  a  desider 
atum  in  English  literature." 


! 
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PENALTIES. 

THE  Penalty  of  buying  cheap  clothes,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  going  to  law,  the  certainty 
of  losing  your  suit,  and  having  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Penalty  of  marrying  is  a  mother-in-law. 

The  Penalty  of  remaining  single,  is  having  no 
one  who  "cares  a  button"  for  you,  as  is  abund- 
antly proved  by  the  state  of  your  shirts. 

The  Penalty  of  thin  shoes,  is  a  cold. 

The  Penalty  of  a  pretty  cook,  is  an  empty  larder. 

The  Penalty  of  stopping  in  Paris,  is  being  shot. 


Awful  Contortion  of  the  Face  produced  by  tlie  constant  Use  of  an  Eye-glass 


The  Penalty  of  tight  boots,  is  corns. 
The  Penalty  of  having  a  haunch  of  venisoii 
sent  to  you,  is  inviting  a  dozen  friends  to  come 
and  eat  it. 

The  Penalty  of  popularity,  is  envy. 
The  Penalty  of  a  baby,  is  sleepless  nights. 
The  Penalty  of  interfering  between  man  and 
wife,  is  abuse,  frequently  accompanied  with  blows, 
from  both. 

The  Penalty  of  a  Godfather,  is  a  silver  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon. 

'  The  Penalty  of  kissing  a  baby, 
is  half-a-crown  (five  shillings,  if 
you  are  liberal)  to  the  nurse. 

The  Penalty  of  a  public  dinner, 
is  bad  wine. 

The  Penalty  of  a  legacy,  or  a 
fortune,  is  the  sudden  discovery  oi 
a  host  of  poor  relations  you  never 
dreamt  of,  and  of  a  number  of 
debts  you  had  quite  forgotten. 

The  Penalty  of  lending,  is — with 
a  book  or  an  umbrella,  the  certain 
loss  of  it;  with  your  name  to  a 
bill,  the  sure  payment  of  it;  and 
with  a  horse,  the  lamest  chance 
of  ever  seeing  it  back  again  sound. 
The  Penalty  of  being  a  witness, 
is  to  be  abused  by  the  lawyers, 
snubbed  by  the  judge,  and  laughed 
at  by  the  spectators;  besides  hav- 
ing the  general  state  of  your  ward- 
robe described  in  the  papers  next 
morning. 


RATHEH  SEVERE. 
'*  Shall  I  'old  your  'Orse,  Sir '" 
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WHAT  I  HEARD  ABOUT  MYSEUF  IN  THE  EXHIBITION. 

I  AM  the  original  of  the  "Portrait 
of  a  Gentleman,"  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  last  year.  I  had  my  likeness 
taken,  because  I  had  a  great  admira- 
tion for  the  original.  I  thought  my 
face  handsome,  and  my  figure  noble, 
if  not  elegant — I  believed  that  I  had 
a  remarkably  grand  head.  I  prided 
myself  on  my  eyes,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  color,  which  I  took 
for  a  deep  gray,  but  also  for  a  lustre 
which  I  fancied  them  to  emit,  which 
I  supposed  was  the  fire  of  genius.  1 
was  persvxaded  that  I  had  a  Roman 
nose  and  a  finely  chiseled  mouth. 
Sometimes  I  thought  I  resembled 
Byron,  at  others  Shelley.  It  is  true 
I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that 
my  proportions  were  rather  massive 
than  lofty,  and  that  my  legs  were 
somewhat  curved ;  but  I  imagined 
that  these  peculiarities  imparted  a 
stalwart  manliness  to  my  bearing. 
While  sittmg  to  the  artist  I  composed 
my  countenance  into  the  most  digni- 
fied and  intellectual  expression  of 
which  it  was  capable.  1  was  repre- 
sented in  full  dress,  and  I  thought  I 
presented  the  appearance  of  an  Apollo 
— perhaps  a  little  too  much  developed 
— got  up  for  an  evening  party.  I 
was  anxious  that  the  public  should 
share  my  gratification,  and  had  the 
portrait  sent  to  the  Exhibition,  where 
it  appeared  on  the  Catalogue  as  the 
"  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman."  As  soon 
as  the  Exhibition  was  opened  I  went 
there,  and  stationed  myself  before 
my  picture ;   a  crowd  was  gathered 

around.      I   thought,    at   first,    that 

they  were  admiring  it  as  much  as  I  did.  I  listened  to 
their  criticisms,  and  was  undeceived.  "  '  Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman!'"  said  one,  "Portrait  of  a  Snob!"  and 
passed  on.  I  was  indignant.  "  What  could  possess  that 
fellow,  with  his  unmeaning  face,  fat  paunch,  and  bandy 
legs,  to  have  his  picture  taken?"  inquired  another.  My 
head  swam,  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted.  "  Vulgar- 
ity personified;"  "What  a  silly  simper  upon  the  face;" 
"  What  a  self-satisfied  smirk  about  the  mouth,"  remark- 
ed a  second,  third,  and  fourth,  as  they  cast  their  eyes 
upon  the  picture.  "  The  head  is  like  a  dumpling,"  said 
a  phrenological-looking  visitor.  "  Why  does  he  show  that 
fat  hand  so  conspicuously?"  asked  a  sixth.  I  was  rep- 
resented standing  with  one  leg  crossed  before  the  other, 
my  hand  resting  upon  a  book — which  attitude  I  thought 
harmonized  with  my  remarkably  intellectual  covmtenance. 
"  The  figure  would  pass  for  Sancho  Panza,  but  the  face 
is  too  stupid,"  said  a  seventh.  By  this  time  I  was  almost 
stupefied  with  humiliation ;  but  the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 
Among  those  who  were  contemplating  the  portrait  was  a 
lady — the  loveliest,  I  think,  I  ever  saw.  "  Poor  fellow  !" 
said  she,  at  last,  with  a  sigh,  "how  dreadful  it  must  be 
for  him  to  have  those  horrid  green  eyes  !"  I  could  bear 
no  more.  I  rushed  from  the  Exhibition,  and  slunk  to  my 
rooms.  What  I  suffered  that  night  I  can  not  describe. 
But  the  next  day  I  recovered  my  senses;  sent  for  my 
picture  from  the  Exhibition ;  and  am  now  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  a  very  ugly-featured,  bandy-legged 
punchy  little  fellow,  not  the  least  in  the  world  like  an 
Apollo. 


Noble  Lord.- ■"  Here  s  this  confounded 
N-ewspaper  speak; ng  the  Truth  again.  Ah! 
They  manage  thes'?  things  better  in  France." 
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Figures  1  and  2. — Ball  and  Visiting  Toilet. 


M 


"AY  IS  here  with  its  bursting  buds  and  early 
flowers,  but  its  fickleness  overmatches  that  of 
its  imitator,  Fashion,  and  foils  all  her  attempts  at  ad- 
aptation of  costume  for  the  carriage  or  the  promenade. 
To-day  the  sun  smiles  as  in  leafy  Jvme  ;  to-morrow 
cold,  gray  clouds  lower  upon  the  brow  of  the  firma- 
ment, and  chilling  winds  chase  the  zephyrs  back  to 
the  orange  groves  of  the  South.  To-day  a  light 
dress  is  seasonable ;  to-morrow  a  cloak  might  not 
be  uncomfortable.  It  is  difficult  for  the  modiste  to 
designate  the  best  costume  for  promenade ;  and  to 
avoid  error,  we  will  confine  our  report  to  fashion  in 
the  parlor,  drawing-room,  and  saloon. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  pretty  Dinner  or  Visiting 
Toilet.  The  head-dress  is  composed  of  blonde, 
ribbon  and  white  satin,  velvet  ribbon  and  white 
feathers,  and  is  worn  very  backward  on  the  head. 
The  blonde  forms  a  round  with  scalloped  edge,  cov- 
ered with  figures.  It  is  gathered  in  the  middle,  and 
the  gathers  are  concealed  under  a  cross  bow  formed 
of  two  loops  of  velvet  and  two  of  white  satin,  two 
long  ends  of  white  ril)bon  (about  fifteen  inches)  hang 


down  behind.  On  each  side  there  are  two  white 
feathers.  The  upper  one  is  laid  backward,  and  the 
lower  one  comes  forward.  From  between  the  two 
proceed  two  velvet  bows  and  a  loose  end.  This  lit- 
tle Pompadour  cap  is  the  same  on  both  sides.  The 
ribbons  of  the  crown  are  No.  12 ;  those  of  the  sides 
No.  3.  Dress  of  moire  antique,  ornamented  with 
narrow  velvet  ribbons,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide.  Body  plain,  high,  opening  in  front,  edged  with 
two  narrow  velvets,  the  first  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  opening  is  confined  by  five  moire  bands, 
each  with  a  bow  of  the  same.  The  sleeves,  rather 
short,  are  bordered  with  five  velvet  ribbons.  The 
skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  series  of  velvets.  The 
first  begins  six  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  is  com- 
posed of  twenty  rows.  The  second  begins  six  inches 
above  the  other,  and  contains  fifteen.  The  rest  of 
the  skirt  is  plain.  The  under-sleeves  and  habit-shin 
are  lace. 

Fig.  2  is  an  elegant  Ball  Toilet.  Hair  waved 
and  ornamented  with  a  crown  of  small  ]:)arti-colorf>d 
tulips  ;   it  mclincs  to  the  Mary  Stuart  (orm  on  tlic 
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Iipad,  and  increases  in  size  toward  the  bottom.  Dress 
of  taffeta  with  tulle  tunic  and  bertha.  The  body  is 
ornamented  with  a  bertlia,  open  in  front,  ro\ind  be- 
hind ;  this  bertha,  of  tulle  in  small  puffs,  is  trimmed 
with  clouded  Pompa.dour  white  ribbon,  No.  9.  They 
are  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inclose  the  bertha 
as  if  in  a  ring.  The  tulle  skirt  is  also  tucked  up  and 
held  by  Pompadour  ribbons.  No.  16,  which  are  set  as 
if  they  raised  it  and  held  it  in  long  loops.  At  the 
waist,  these  ribbons  are  plaited  in  with  the  plaits  of 
the  skirt.  The  tulle  skirt  is  puffed  in  very  small 
[juffs.  Tn  the  middle  of  the  body  are  placed  bows 
of  Pompadour  ribl)on,  No.  9.  On  the  left  side  there 
IS  a  beautiful  fall  of  tulips  with  foliage  ;  the  silk  skirt 
IS  studded  with  liows  of  Pompadour  ribbon,  No.  12. 


Fig.  3. — Visiting  Dress. 
Fig.  3  represent  a  beautiful  Home  or  Visiting 
Toilet.  Velvet  vest  and  skirt ;  waistcoat,  watered 
silk.  The  waistcoat  reaches  high,  and  is  buttoned 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  vest  sits  close  behind  and 
is  open  in  front ;  it  has  a  lapel  turning  up  from  the 
bottom,  and  trimmed  with  a  plaid  satin  ribbon,  hav- 
ing a  velvet  stripe  in  it.  The  sleeve  is  short,  and 
ends  in  a  plaid  cuff,  open  at  the  sides.  The  edges 
of  the  lapel  and  the  cuff  are  bound  with  a  narrow^ 
black  velvet.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  rows 
of  plaid  ribbon,  No.  22 ;  the  lowest  is  placed  two 
inches  from  the  edge.  The  second  and  third  are  at 
intervals  of  four  inches  from  each  other.  A  black 
velvet,  No.  2,  is  laid  about  half  an  inch  from  each 
side  of  the  ribbon.  The  collar  is  cambric,  turning 
down  flat,  rounded  at  bottom.  Under  the  collar  a 
narrow  black  satin  cravat  is  worn.  The  cambric 
under-sleeves  are  plaited  small,  and  form  a  puff,  con- 
fined by  a  narrow  plain  wristband,  and  terminated  at 
the  hand  by  a  plain  open  manchette,  rounded  off  at  the 
corners,  and  held  together  by  two  jewel  buttons  con- 
nected with  a  chain.  This  sleeve  is  very  much  like 
the  sleeves  of  a  gentleman's  shirt.  A  Matilda  cap, 
of  blonde.  It  is  set  very  backward  on  the  head ;  the 
croTvn  is  very  small,  and  is  drawn  by  a  white  watered 
ribbon,  which  is  tied  on  one  side,  where  it  hangs  in 
two  ends.  A  branch  of  moss  roses  springs  out  of  the 
knot.    The  band  of  the  cap,  which  is  made  of  indented 


blonde,  is  gathered,  but  short  in  front,  whereas  behind 

it  is  gathered  and  long. 

Figure  4  represents 
a  portion  of  an  elegant 
Ball  Dress.  Coif- 
fure :  hair  in  bandeaux, 
wreath  of  roses,  small 
bunches  of  grapes,  and 
satin  ribbons  with  gold 
figures.  Under-dress, 
white  satin  ;  the  outer 
one  with  two  ^wZ/e  skirts, 
embroidered  in  spots 
with  silk,  and  trimmed 
with  ribbons.  The  sa- 
tin body  is  rather  low 
in  front,  and  inclining 
to  the  V  shape  ;  the 
tulle  body  is  open  in 
front  down  to  the  waist ; 
it  is  confined  by  four 
small  cords  of  silk  and 
gold,  which  are  tied  in 
the  middle,  and  termin- 
ate in  small  silk  and 
gold  tassels.    The  low- 
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er  one  goes  round  the  waist,  like  a  sash,  and  the  two 
tassels  fall  at  unequal  distances  rather  low  down  the 
skirt.  The  tulle  body  is  gathered  at  the  waist,  in 
front,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  back.  It  is  also 
gathered  in  the  shoulder  seam.  Two  ribbons  are 
sewed  on  the  edge  of  the  body,  the  second  disappears 
in  the  gathers.  The  satin  sleeves  are  even  and  short ; 
those  of  tulle  are  open  at  the  side  and  held  by  a 
knotted  cord.  The  large  tulle  skirt  is  trimmed  at 
bottom  with  five  ribbons.  The  first  is  gathered  at 
the  waist  and  arranged  so  as  to  drape  in  front  and 
reach  down  lower  at  the  sides.  The  bottom  of  the 
tunic  is  trimmed  with  three  ribbons. 

Caps. — Those  which  are  composed  of  English 
point-lace,  Valenciennes,  or  Mechlin,  are  principally 
decorated  with  long  streamers,  or  narrow  ribbons, 
about  two  inches  wide,  forming  a  mass  of  petit  coques, 
the  ends  of  which  being  frisotes,  droop  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  gerbes.  Sometimes  these  narrow  ribbons 
are  colored  and  intermixed  with  various  shades,  which 
gives  them  the  name  of  the  tovffes  a  la  jardiniere. 
Pretty  ones  are  formed  of  Brussels  point,  and  deco- 
rated with  bunches  of  narrow  gauze  ribbon,  green, 
pink,  blue,  white,  brown,  yellow,  &c.,  twisted  so  as 
to  form  clusters  upon  each  side  of  the  bands.  The 
little  caps  of  the  present  day  are  mostly  made  in  a 
slight  point  just  over  the  forehead,  where  it  comes  a 
little  forward,  and  rises  upon  each  side  just  over  the 
temples.  These  caps  are  made  rather  long  at  the 
ears. 

Head-Dresses. — Several  very  charming  ones  are 
now  worn,  formed  of  black  lace,  and  ornamented  upon 
the  side  with  clusters  of  black  velvet  ribbon,  richly 
broche  in  gold,  and  having  long  drooping  ends  floating 
over  the  neck.  We  have  also  remarked  several  very 
piquant  coiffures  in  velvet,  decorated  with  gold  se- 
quins, so  much  in  fashion  now ;  while  others  of  a 
lighter  description  are  of  tulle,  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  interlaced  with  chains  of  sequins,  falling  upon 
each  side  of  the  neck,  and  decidedly  making  the  most 
aristocratic  head-dress  of  the  season.  The  wreaths 
of  flowers  now  intended  for  our  young  elegantes,  are 
also  extremely  pretty,  some  being  formed  of  small 
bell-flowers,  which  droop  in  a  single  row,  quite  over 
the  top  of  the  forehead,  while  others  have  long  sprays 
falling  over  the  back  part  of  the  head,  having  a  very 
novel  effect. 
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